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Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 
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WIIITIIV  UAI»4^Elt,  who  wrote  An- 
other Room,  says,  "My  firsl  work  was  pub- 
lished at  the  age  of  seven Iccti  (I  needed 
money  for  a  week  eii<l)  when  I  sent  a  poem 
to  the  New  York  Sun.  Result:  live  bueks 
and  a  goo<l  we«-k  end.  Attended  art  school 
and  studied  voire,  hnt  eventually  turned  to 
radio  work  in  New  ^  ork  an<l  Hollywood, 
riling  dramatic  S|>ots  for  everybody  from 
•  irlene  Dietrich  aiitl  Nelson  Eddy  to  Bea 
i  illie  and  Boris  Karlolf.  Recently  I've  been 
ti-ying  to  help  others  understand  America 
hy  doing  programs  for  foreign  broadcast." 


J  ES!«»  AM  VN  ^VEST,  author  of  ^  Pretty 
Thiiif^ — , writes,  "I  sent  my  first  story  to  a 
small  obscure  weekly,  having  no  idea  that 
it  was  an  Armenian  publication  using  the 
works  of  Armenians  only.  The  editor  re- 
turned the  story,  saying  it  was  fine  and  he 
could  use  it  if  I  was  Armenian.  Perhaps 
^ossamyn  West  was  a  pseudonym?  I  de- 
cided changing  my  nationality  was  a  small 
"•rice  to  pay  for  breaking  into  print,  hut 
the  only  name  I  could  think  of  was  Sa- 
;oyan;  an<l  while  I  think  Jessamyn  Sa- 
^•oyan  sounds  a  shade  more  Armenian  than 
William  Saroyan.  due  to  my  luicertainty  of 
William's  reactions,  I  am  writing  Quaker 
stories  today.  Maybe  it's  because  both  my 
parents  were  birthright  Quakers  with 
two    grandmothers     Quaker     ministers." 


OOROTHV    WILDING 


I.  A.  It.  1WL.1E,  whose  new  serial.  Ho, 
the  Fair  W^ind!  starts  this  month,  had  no 
education  or  contacts  with  other  children 
until  she  was  twelve.  Born  in  Australia, 
she  was  moved  to  England  when  she  was 
three,  her  mother  dying  several  years 
later.  "After  that  I  was  brought  up  nohow 
ly  my  father.  Spent  my  chil<lboo<l  roam- 
ing the  country  alone  on  m>  bi<->elc,  an«l 
by  the  lime  1  was  eleven  had  alrea<ly  d<»nc 
several  long  cycling  tours — sometimes  lift  y 
miles  a  day — by  myself.  At  fourteen  1 
loure<l  tb<;  fiords  of  Norway  unehapcroned. 
After  thai  came  the  awakening  of  parental 
responsibility,  and  1  got  my  schooling  in 
Brussels,  in    England  and  in  Germany." 
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star  of  tbi 
tcr**n ! 


This  is  a  month  when  a  lion  goes  to  the 
dogs. 

The  dogs  being  Lassie  and  Laddie,  her 
canine  offspring. 

•      •      •      • 

Offspring  and  into  a  Summer  to  be 
made  memorable  by  this  attractive 
M-G-M  film,  "Son  of  Lassie". 


Those  who  loved  "Lassie  Come  Home" 
will  respond  to  this  one.  The  late  Eric 
Knight  is  not  the  author,  but  the  new 
story  is  based  on  some  of  his  characters. 

•  •      •      • 

The  story  and  screen  play  of  "Son  of 
Lassie"  were  written  by  Jeanne  Bartlett 
and  directed  by  S.  Sylvan  Simon.  It 
was  produced  by  Samuel  Marx. 

•  •      •      * 

It  has  a  distinguished  cast— Peter  Law- 
ford,  Donald  Crisp,  starring.  Also  June 
Lockhart,  Nigel  Bruce,  William  "Billy" 
Severn,  Leon  Ames,  Donald  Curtis, 
Nils  Asther,  Robert  Lewis. 

•  •      •      • 
It  is  in  Technicolor. 

•  •      •      *• 

But  the  great  star  of  the  picture  is  that 
most  exciting  of  all  collies — the  beauti- 
ful, the  adorable,  the  perfect  Lassie. 

•  •      •      • 

This  is  a  picture  that  anyone  with  a 
heart  will  enjoy. 

•  •      •      • 

We  are  offering  an  attractive  8"  by  10" 
color  portrait  of  Lassie  to  those  who 
write  to  Lassie,  Box  J.  c/o  M-G-M,  1540 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  The 
painting  was  done  by  America's  fore- 
most painter  of  dogs— Paul  Bransom. 


To  cover  mailing  costs,  please  send 
fifteen  cents  with  your  request.  We 
suggest  that  you  write  fast;  the  short- 
age of  paiHM'  limits  the  number  of  prints. 

•  •      *      • 

As  for  the  film— to  paraphrase  an  old 
Scottish  song— "you'll  love  a  Lassie"! 

•  •  •  • 
Mctro-Goldwyn-Mayer  continues  to  be 
the  outstanding  producer  of  motion 
pictures  in  all  the  world.  Those  of  you 
who  have  seen  "National  Velvet"  and 
"Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis",  "Thirty 
Seconds  Over  Tokyo"  and  "Without 
Love",  may  like  to  know  that  there  are 
many  more  great  ones  on  the  way. 

•  •      *      • 

Watch  for  "The  Valley  of  Decision", 
and  three  outstanding  musicals  in  Tech- 
nicolor: "Zicgfeld  Fol- 
lies", "Anchors  Aweigh", 
and  "Thrill  of  a  Ro- 
mance". 

•      •      • 
In  fact,  readers,  it  looks 
like  a  Metro-Goldwyn 
May,  June — July ! 
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OXYDOL  WASHES  SO  CLEAN 

e^ef9your  6/ffesf  ivffs6  comes 

WHITE 

WITHOUT 
BLEACHING 


lei\i  Prove  Oxydol  Washes 
Clothes  CLEANER  and  WHITER! 

Yes,  Whiter!  In  wash  test  after  wash 
test— Oxydol  proved  that  it  washes 
clothes  cleaner  and  whiter  than  many 
other  soaps  which,  unlike  Oxydol, 
fail  to  get  out  that  last  possible  trace 
of  stubborn  dirt  and  grime! 

White  and  Bright  Wash  After  Wash! 
Soaps  often  leave  behind  tiny  dis- 
coloring particles  caused  by  dirt  in 
the  clothes  and  the  "hardness"  of  the 
water.  Even  with  careful  rinsing  some 
of  these  impurities  stick  in  the  clothes 
and  turn  gray  or  yellow  under  iron- 
ing heat.  But  Oxydol  combats  "dirty 
grayness"  —  actually  helps  prevent 
grayness  particles  from  forming! 


New  "Hustle-Bubble"  Suds  Lift  Dirt  Out! 
Oxydol's  new  "Hustle-Bubble"  suds 
are  so  active  they  ////  dirt  out.  And 
they  work  longer,  too— long  after 
suds  from  many  other  soaps  are  all 
tired  out.  Yes,  with  Oxydol  all  your 
white  things  —  except  for  unusual 
stains— come  so  clean  they're  White 
Without  Bleaching. 

So  Safe  for  Colors,  Too !  And  Oxydol  is 
so  safe  for  wash  colors,  rayons  and 
your  own  precious  hands. 
Your  colored  clothes  come 
soclean  they  fairly  sparkle! 

Prove  this  yourself!  Next    y^<J 
washday  use  Oxydol. 
Remember — 

OXYDOL  WASHES 

WHITE 

WITHOUT  BLEACHING 


AVOID  SOAP  WASTE!  Soap  is  made  of  vital  war  materials,  so  soap  waste 
is  war  waste!  Make  your  Oxydol  go  fartherl 


«Y   «  APT. 


(laptain  Brady  has  twice  been  hospital- 
ized for  wounds  reorived  in  the  South 
Pacifif.  and  is  now  invuli<l<-d  lionie  in 
Oalaliasas,  ('.alif'oriiia.  lie  is  a  \<t>  new 
father,  and  the  evpeelant  father  of  a 
hook  from  uhieli  (^oniin;:  Home  has 
h<'eii  taken.  — I'lie  EiJilitrs. 

DO  you  remember  how  it  feels  to  go 
back  to  your  old  home  in  the  coun- 
try and  lay  yourself  down  on  the 
Kood  old  bed  you  used  to  sleep  in? 
I'liat  is  about  how  the  runway  of  Hamil- 
ton Held  felt  under  the  landing  gear  of 
our  plane  as  we  set  down. 

Then  an  enormous  passion  to  see  my 
dear  young  wife  seized  me.  A?,  the 
thought  of  seeing  my  wife  came  over  me, 
I  remembered  other  men's  wives  whom 
I  must  also  see,  and  I  dreaded  it.  Some- 
thing inside  of  me  felt  remorseful.  It  kept 
saying  over  and  over,  "Why  sliould  you 
come  home  when  they  never  will?" 

Then  I  remembered,  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco lived  a  lovely  redheaded  girl  who 
was  waiting  for  a  pal  of  mine  to  return. 
So  I  went  to  see  her  and  we  went  out  to 
dinner.  My  first  dinner  in  America.  I 
will  never  forget  it.  Down  at  Fisher- 
man's Wharf.  A  crazy  American  waiter 
with  an  accent  served  us.  I  craved  fresh, 
raw  oysters. 

He  said,  "If  it  ain't  on  the  menu  we 
ain't  got  it,  but  for  you,  soldier.  I  get 
some ! "  He  got  a  whole  plateful  of  them 
on  the  half  shell  on  cracked  ice. 

And  after  that  Ruby  and  I  went  to  the 
AAF  memory  garden.  "  Top  of  the  Mark." 
She  spoke  of  the  day  that  a  couple  of  us 
wild  cadets  had  gone  to  Pomona  College 
to  get  dates  for  the  week  end,  and  how  we 
had  picked  her  out  for  our  pal,  Eddie,  be- 
cause he  was  a  redhead  too.  She  recalled 
what  great  pals  that  bunch  of  cadets  had 
been,  and  then  she  added: 

"And  now  there  are  only  you  and  Ed- 
die left,  and  you  have  come  back." 

She  looked  out  over  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  I  started  reassuring  her  how 
Eddie  was  too  ornery  to  be  shot  down. 
And  then,  as  I  looked  around  that  great 
glass-encased  room,  those  other  cadet 
faces  started  to  come  back  to  me  again, 
and  I  suggested  that  we  get  the  heck  out 
of  there,  so  we  went  down  to  Chinatown. 
After  a  while  it  was  my  traintime,  so 
Ruby  drove  me  down  to  the  station  and 
I  got  on  the  train  for  Los  Angeles. 

It  was  a  long  night,  but  daylight  and 
Los  Angeles  finally  came.  On  the  train, 
for  the  first  time  in  months,  I  really 
looked  at  myself  in  the  mirror.  Some- 
thing funny  had  happened  to  my  hair. 
There  were  strange  lines  in  my  face. 
Could  this  be  an  old  man  coming  back  to 
my  bride  of  three  vweks? 

I  threw  my  cane  away  on  the  way 
down  and  I  remember  only  two  thoughts 
that  kept  going  through  my  mind:  First, 
I  must  try  my  best  not  to  limp  as  I 
walked  down  the  ramp  to  her.  The  other 
was  how  unbelievably  wonderful  it  would 
to  have  her  in  my  arms  again. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  she  was. 

^The  ne.xt  few  days,  from  the  sheer  joy 

of  lit,  are  now  just  a  blur  in  my  mind  like 

the  thought  of  a  long  walk  through  a 
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flower  garden  with  my  eyes  closed.  I  do 
remember  that  a  thoughtful  friend  had 
arranged  a  wonderful,  quiet  room  for  us 
high  up  in  the  Town  House  of  Los 
Angeles.  Mixed  in  the  blur  is  the  Beach- 
comber of  Hollywood,  and  the  ranch  out 
in  the  mountains  above  Malibu. 

The  doctors  who  examined  us  as  we 
got  off  the  plane  at  Hamilton  Field  had 
spotted  the  deformation  and  the  swelling 
of  my  right  ankle.  They  told  me  if  I  bat- 
tered it  any  more  it  would  have  to  be 
amputated,  and  wanted  to  put  me  in  a 
general  hospital  immediately.  But  they 
finally  let  me  go  on  a  short  leave  to  see 
my  folks  and  then  ordered  me  into  the 
hospital. 

So  my  wife  and  I  traveled  east  to  see 
my  mother.  We  found  her  working  in  her 
garden  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which 
she  calls  hers.  She  had  her  chin  high, 
like  millions  of  other  American  mothers. 
Almost  casually  she  said: 

"Hello,  son.  I  was  expecting  you  back, 
and  have  been  raising  some  spring  friers 
so  you  can  have  all  the  fried  chicken  you 
want  for  a  change." 

The  dreaded  task  of  visiting  and  writ- 
ing the  families  of  our  men  who  would 
not  come  back  began.  I  went  first  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  on  one  of  its  homey  streets 
I  found  the  address  I  w-as  looking  for. 

It  was  a  friendly  brick  bungalow  with 
a  lawn,  and  a  small  flag  in  the  window  on 
which  were  one  gold  star  and  one  silver 
star.  I  forced  myself  to  ring  the  doorbell, 
and  soon  a  pretty  young  girl  with  bobby 
socks  and  saddle  shoes  let  me  in.  She 
was  his  sister.  I  told  her  who  I  was  and 
she  said  to  wait  just  a  minute  while  she 
called  mother  and  dad.  They  were  in  the 
back  bedroom,  repainting  it.  They  came 
in  shortly  and  greeted  me  warmly,  and  so 
I  started  to  tell  the  story  that  they 
wanted  to  hear. 

His  mom  sat  calmly.  A  slight  brave 
smile  of  pride  shone  on  her  face  as  she 
listened  to  me  talk.  Finally  I  finished,  and 
his  dad,  who  was  a  great  strong  man, 
stood  up  and  went  over  and  looked  out 
the  front  window.    He  said: 

"My  boy  certSinly  loved  to  fly." 

And  I  said,  "He  was  a  great  pilot. 
There  never  was  a  better  one." 

The  shoulder  of  that  fine  dad  shook 
just  a  bit,  and  I  stood  up  and  asked  if 
they  would  excuse  me.  They  followed  me 
out  to  the  porch,  and  as  I  walked  down 
the  path  to  the  street  his  dad  called  out 
after  me: 

"Come  back  and  see  us  again,  son.  We 
are  very  happy  that  you  got  home  all 
right." 

Then  there  was  the  young  mother  on 
the  ranch  out  in  the  desert.  She  had  a 
new  baby.  She  called  him  Peter,  after  his 
dad.  She  was  brave  to  the  point  of 
stoicism. 

"Yes,  he  has  been  reported  missing  in 
action,  but  I  know  he  is  coming  back. 
He  has  to,  for  he  has  never  seen  his  son, 
and  he  said  he  would  live  to  do  that." 

As  I  wrote  and  visited  these  people  I  al- 
ways felt  reproach  toward  myself  for  be- 
ing alive  and  home  when  the  ones  they 
loved  so  dearly  were  not. 
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There's  a  softer,  more  captivating  complexion  for  you— and  it's  yours 
with  your  very  first  cake  of  Camay!  So  change  today  — 
give  up  careless  cleansing  and  go  on  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet. 

Doctors  tested  Camay's  daring  beauty  promise  on  scores  and 
scores  of  complexions  under  exact  clinical  conditions.  And  the  doaors 
reported  that  woman  after  woman  . . .  using  just  one  cake  of  Camay  . . . 
had  a  softer,  smoother  complexion.  Even  a  younger-looking  complexion! 


Artist  and  Model:  Viola's  cream-soft  skin, 
auburn  hair,  inspire  her  artist-husband's 
brush.  "I  want  to  stay  the  same,  always, 
to  Pat,"  she  avows.  "I'm  going  to  help 
my  skin  keep  its  softer,  fresher  look  — 
with  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet." 


Won't  you  — make  each  cake  of  Camay  last 
and  last?  Precious  war  materials  go  into  soap. 


f'jHOMe 
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THE  Caterpillar  got  down  off  the 
mushroom  and  crawled  away  into 
the  grass,  remarking  as  it  went,  "One 
side  will  make  you  grow  taller,  and  the 
other  side  will  make  you  grow  shorter." 

"One  side  of  what?"  thought  Alice. 

"Of  the  mushroom,"  said  the  Cater- 
pillar, and  in  another  moment  it  was 
out  of  sight. 

"Which  is  which?"  Alice  said  to  her- 
self, and  nibbled  a  little  of  the  right- 
hand  bit;  the  next  moment  she  felt  a 
violent  blow  underneath  her  chin:  it 
had  struck  her  foot !  There  was  hardly 
room  to  open  her  mouth,  but  at  last  she 
managed  to  swallow  a  morsel  of  the  left- 
hand  bit. 

In  another  moment  she  found  that 
her  shoulders  were  nowhere  to  be  found : 
all  she  could  see,  when  she  looked  down, 
was  an  immense  length  of  neck,  which 
seemed  to  rise  like  k  stalk  out  of  a  sea 
of  green  leaves  far  below.  .  .  . 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
American  consumers  are  a  good  deal 
like  Alice  in  Wonderland  standing  be- 
fore the  mushroom. 

If  we  drop  all  price  controls,  as  some 
quarters  have  suggested,  we  shall  prob- 
ably not  find  ourselves  either  shrinking 
or  growing  rapidly.  But  the  chances 
are  that  we  shall  see  prices  soaring  like 
Alice's  serpentine  neck;  that  we  shall 
find  the  shoulders  of  our  economy  lost 
in  a  sea  of  speculatipn,  unemployment 
and  despair,  with  War  Bonds  and  dollar 
bills  floating  like  seaweed  on  the  swell. 

After  the  1918  Armistice  there  was 
an  immediate  drop  in  prices,  and  con- 
sequent optimism.  But  this  proved  to 
be  only  a  temporary  drop  in  the  spiral, 
which  continued  upward  to  a  peak  which 
was  over  twice  as  high  as  the  price  levels 
of  1914. 

It  is  worth  remembering,  now,  that 
nearly  half  the  rise  took  place  after 
1918's  V-E  Day. 

Now,  as  then,  dollars  may  grow  fat 
for  a  moment  on  victory  news,  and 
shrink  in  the  hands  of  a  buying-mad 
public.  This  will  not  happen  if  we  keep 
price  controls  and  rationing,  and  make 
them  work.  It  will  not  happen  if  we 
remember  that  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence are  the  Black  Market's  strongest 
allies. 

The  responsibility  belongs  to  women, 
who  spend  eighty-five  cents  of  every 
dollar  in  the  United  States.  In  their 
hands  is  the  power  to  insure  the  value 
of  savings.  War  Bonds  and  postwar  pay 
checks — or  to  render  them  worthless. 
Both  sides  of  the  mushroom:  which 
shall  it  be? 
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HE  m\  m 


HKHE  in  the  Holy  Land,  after  Germany's  collap.se  in  foulness  and 
(lest ruction  self-created  by  unbridled  will  power,  I've  come  to 
I  lie  conclusion  that  inile.ss  there's  a  rebirth  of  religious  spirit  in 
the  hearts  of  its  leaders  and  in  i)e()ple  throughout  tiie  world, 
our  civilization,  desijite  tremendoOs  victories,  will  slide  into  an 
abyss — perhaps  for  centuries. 

We  are  in  the  most  terrible  moral  crisis  of  centuries,  and  we  don't 
draw  from  these  .symptoms  the  proper  les.sons.  As  our  armies  entered 
(icrmany  and  uncovered  the  extermination  camjjs  which  the  Nazis 
had  erected  for  human  torture  and  degradation,  the  whole  world 
shuddered.  \'erl)al  and  j)hotographic  testimony  was  produced  in  an 
iiic<)iitro\(Ttil)le  mass  to  show  the  (lej)ths  whereto  Germany  had 
descended.  Hut  the  real  meaning  of  this  horror  was  pointed  out  by 
only  a  few  peoj)le. 

These  hideous  crimes  did  not  occur  among  even  primitive  sav- 
ages, but  ill  the  heart  of  western  civilization — a  place  long  a.ssociated 
with  ("hri.stian  culture.  They  are  not  primitive  outbursts  of  fury,  but 
highly  rationalized  and  .scientifically  i)erj)etrated.  It  happened  in  a 
country  where  an  outward  .semblance  of  order  and  completeness  of 
efficiency  and  organization  was  j)ossible  only  by  employing  highly 
trained  brains.  It  did  not  happen,  therefore,  because  the  material 
of  a  .scientific  and  economic  world  was  broken  down.  It  happened 
l)("cause  the  inhibitions  which  centuries  of  western  culture  imposed 
upon  the  individual  men  and  their  societies  have  been  destroyed. 
That  ])rocess  of  destruction  did  not  begin  with  Hitler  and  was  not 
confined  to  Germany. 

Throughout  our  world,  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  in  univer- 
sities and  other  centers  of  learning,  in  economic  life  and  in  political 
in.stitutions,  cheap  cynicism  prevailed.  Calling  itself  the  modern 
scientific  spirit,  this  cynicism  has  denied  there  are  such  things  as 
good  and  evil,  has  challenged  all  values,  has  interpreted  politics  as 
.science.  CJetting  the  vote  without  any  appeal  to  rea.son  or  to  moral- 
ity, it  has  denied  there  are  such  things  as  truth,  but  only  facts.  It 
has  interpreted  international  relations  in  terms  of  force  and  realism. 
Has  justified  the  extermination  of  whole  classes  on  the  ground  of 
historic  inevitability.  Has  taken  the  concept  of  socialism — which  is 
as  old  as  Christ — and  turned  it  into  a  mechanistic  conception  lead- 
ing .straight  into  urrliridled  despotism,  barbarism  and  the  extinguish- 
ment of  ever>'  freedom  of  conscience.  .\nd  reason  has  made  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  creative  work  an  instrument  of  ruthless  capital- 
istic power;  has  divested  human  beings  of  personal  responsibility, 
presenting  their  behavior  as  foreordained  by  national  history,  eco- 
nomic status  or  infantile  conditioning;  has  held  every  hero  up  to 
ridicule  and  presented  him  as  a  schemer  in  his  own  interests. 

The  Bible,  who.se  every  word  is  testified  to  in  stones  in  this  land 
wherefrom  I  write,  has  one  ever-recurring  refrain  from  the  mouths 
of  its  j)oets  and  |)rophets,  and  records  one  ever-recurring  historic 
fact:  that  great  civilizations  perish  when  men  turn  from  God  and 
fail  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  ju.stice  and  mercy. 

Men  cannot  love  or  respect  their  fellow  men  or  themselves,  or 
create  peaceful  and  stable  societies,  except  as  they  worship  the 
divinity  of  life.  If  life  be  but  a  .struggle  of  nations,  classes,  races  and 
individuals  for  survival,  then  life  is  a  jungle  and  the  laws  of  the 
jungle  will  prevail.  But  it  will  not  he  a  simple  jungle  of  beasts,  but 
an  awful  jungle  of  superbeasts  endowed  with  power  to  create  the 
most  monstrous  inslruilients  of  destruction — superl)ea.sts  with  siijx'r- 
braiiis  and  no  .souls.  (Continued  on  Page  VI) 
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In  each  refreshing  glassful  .  .  .  you  get  a 

Helpiitq  Hcind 

AGAINST   THAT   WEARY,   WILTED   FEELING! 


Fi  Active  bodies 

[1^  quickly  use  up 

ik  their  protective 

^  vitamin    C  . 
CannecJ    grapefruit 

juice  restores   it   in   a 

most  refreshing  way! 


Handy,  quick, 

and  inexpensive, 

^lik  it's    a     Helping 

^^  Hand  in  saving 

you    time,    in    saving 

trouble  .  .  .  and  cash! 


A  Glass  a  Day 

helps   keep   fa- 
tigue away. 
The   juice   is  so 
rich    in    vitamin    C. 


No  more  economical,  practical,  and  delicious  source  of  protective  vitamin  C 
exists  than  grapefruit  juice  all  squeezed  and  ready  to  pour! 


•  A  thin,  frosty  glass  of  grapefruit  juice  trickling  down  that  hot,  dry 
throat  — what  a  glorious  job  of  refreshing  it  does.  And  that  tart,  fruity 
tang  — how  delicious.  Yes,  delicious  .  .  .  but  so  much  more! 

For  in  every  can  of  grapefruit  juice,  there's  a  wealth  of  vitamin  C— the 
vitamin  needed  daily  to  help  keep  you  fit  and  vigorous  — to  help  you 
fight  fatigue. 

So  keep  a  goodly  supply  on  ice.  The  squeezing  and  straining  is  done 
for  you.  All  YOU  have  to  do  is  refresh  yourself  — and  enjoy  yourself. 
And  when  you  realize  canned  grapefruit  juice  is  so  very  inexpensive, 
it  will  even  add  to  your  pleasure.  Try  it  mixed  with  grape  juice  or  mixed 
with  ginger  ale.  Use  it  in  fizzes  and  punches,  but  most  of  all  — drink 
grapefruit  juice  straight.  It's  a  mighty  good  habit  to  form! 


/4^  ^eSu/tc... 

to  try  these  other  delicious 
Florida  Juices  and   Fruits! 

CANNED 
FLORIDA   ORANGE   JUICE 

—  with  all  the  juicy  sweetness  of  luscious 
Florida  oranges. 

Blended  Orange-brapefruit  Juice 
Florida  Canned  Grapefruit  Sections 


/rs  me 

"COAiM/^A/DO  FRC/Zr/" 
FIGHT  /nfechonsl 
FIGHT  Co/ds! 
FIGHT  Faf/guel 
FIGHT  fhe  Hca\  Wavesf 


FLORIDA  CITRUS  COMMISSION 
Lakeland,  Florida 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

A    BIG    HELPING   EVERY   DAYX 


OF  all  the  subjects  most  discussed,  the  first  is  sex  and 
next  comes  necking.  "Did  you  have  a  good  time 
last  nigiit  ?  "  assumes  tiie  movie  was  one  you  hadn't 
seen  before,  but  implies,  "Did  you  have  to  beat 
him  off— or  to  it  ?  "  Because  sooner— but  mostly  later — 
the  matter  of  mush  comes  up  on  every  date.  Committed 
or  omitted,  it's  a  subject  girls  gab  about.  So  here  and 
now  I'll  put  in  my  three  words. 

LUOKIN4J   FOII   SOMETHING? 

Perhaps  your  past  with  Joe  has  led  you  to  believe 
that  all  men  mean  "mix  and  mingle"  when  they  ask  for 
a  date.  Every  date  you  had  with  that  guy  wound  up 
with  your  pride  wounded,  your  hair  mussed  and  a  kink 
in  the  back  of  your  neck.  Though  you  used  fourteen 
languages,  he  just  didn't  understand  "no."  So  you  went 
without  Joe.    But  he  biased  your  belief  in  men. 

So  coolly  you  decide  that  all  men  are  alike.  They  date 
girls  because  they  like  girls.  If  they  like  a  girl  they  like 
to  show  it.  Showing  it  means  a  mite  of  mush.  Q.  E.  D. 
If  you're  the  girl  who  says  "yes"  to  the  date,  you're 
also  saying  "yes"  to  the  yoohoo.  You're  licked  before 
you  start,  you  think. 

You  go  quite  icy-minded  and  decide  that  men  expect 
it — because  you  owe  it  to  them.  On  a  purely  financial 
basis,  they  use  their  nickel  to  phone  for  the  date,  plus 
carfare,  plus  the  toll  of  the  evening's  fun.  That's  real 
money.  For  which  you're  expected  to  say  more  than 
"Thank  you  kindly,  sir." 

So  when  you  have  a  date  with  a  lad  who  skips  the 
stuff,  you  begin  to  wonder.  Are  you  slipping?  you  think 
to  yourself.  What  did  you  do  wrong?  you  wonder. 
Doesn't  he  like  you  at  all?  Did  he  feel  cheated?  Or  did 
you?  Come  now,  'fess  up! 

BEAT    HIM  TO   IT! 

Sounds  brutal?  But  you  did  feel  cheated,  didn't  you? 
You  and  the  perfume  behind  your  ears,  your  gay  banter 
and  happy  laugh  didn't  break  him  down  into  even  hold- 
ing your  hand.  You  muffed  that  one,  you  decided,  as 
you  crept  unkissed  into  the  downy. 

It  mustn't  happen  again,  says  I.  not  when  you're 
feeling  so  sorry  for  yourself.  So  here's  what.  You  can't 
beat  him  at  bowling,  and  expect  him  not  to  remember 
it.  Go  completely  feminine.  Be  it  mice,  revolving  doors 
or  just  getting  stuck  in  the  arm  of  your  coat.  Don't  let 
him  forget  you  are  a  girl.  Save  the  pal  business  for  the 
schoolyard.  On  a  date  lay  loveliness  on  thick.  Smile  at 


him,  applaud  him,  let  him  know  you  like  him.  He'll 
want  to  kiss  you. 

Then  make  it  easy.  Steer  him  home  early  when  you 
know  the  family's  out.  Turn  on  the  light  over  in  that 
far  corner.  Curl  up  on  the  davenport,  and  pat  the  seat 
beside  you  in  invitation.  Lean  closer  to  comment  on  the 
angle  of  his  eyebrows.  Reach  across  him  to  the  table  on 
his  side  for  the  magazine  you  want  to  show  him.  Snug- 
gle against  his  arm  as  you  look,  "^'ou  won't  look  long. 
You'll  be  kissed! 

It's  as  easy  as  that.  Unless  you're  a  flop-eared  hippo- 
mustopolus,  you're  sure  to  win.  Quite  a  game,  isn't  it? 
Play  it  on  Pete  and  Ted  and  Larry.  With  other  boys 
invent  new  angles.  Until  you  possess  quite  a  collection 
of  tricks.  And  the  reputation  of  being  an  "easy  mark." 
Then  you'll  suddenly  decide  to  play  this  game  in  reverse. 

"KO,  THANK    YOi:." 

If  you  suspect  that  Mike's  going  to  start  prowling 
any  minute,  decide  fast  whether  you  want  to  play,  or  not 
this  time.  It's  much  easier  to  weaken  than  not.  The 
spurn  direct  leads  Mike  to  three  conclusions:  You  don't 
know  your  way  with  men.  You're  a  stiff-necked,  cold- 
blooded, mealymouthed  prude.  And  what's  the  matter 
with  him  anyway?  If  you  tantalize  him,  tlien  lash  out 
with  a  "How  dare  you,  sir?",  you  ought  to  be  spanked. 

There  are  ways  of  declining.  First  of  all,  Mike's  affec- 
tion is  3.  compliment,  not  to  be  shrugged  off  lightly. 
And  he's  not  altogether  repulsive,  or  you  wouldn't  date 
him.  Perhaps  it's  just  not  the  time  or  place.  Perhaps 
you  aren't  alone.  Or  perhaps  you  are  alone,  which  is 
why  you  think  not.  The  important  thing  is  not  to  let 
that  motnent  happen.    It's  a  question  of  build-up.    Put 


A  i».\Tic  T<»  iti<:ivii-:.>iiiKii 

Is  you  is — or  aren*!  you  sure?  Don't  waste  time  j,n 
wishful  thinking.  Make  each  date  with  you  a  special 
event!  Send  for  the  revised  edition  of  A  Date  to  Remem- 
ber, No.  1275,  and  enclose  live  cents.  The  address  is 
Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phila.  5,  Pa. 
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your  own  key  briskly  in  the  lock  so  there'll  be  no  linger- 
ing at  the  door.  Sit  him  down  with  the  family  when  you 
come  in.  If  they're  not  home,  steer  him  gaily  toward 
the  kitchen  and  food,  not  the  sofa.  Keep  the  lights 
bright.  Keep  your  hat  on.  Keep  talking  right  to  the 
door,  and  "Good  night,  Mike." 

Perhaps  that  tnoment  sneaks  up  on  you.  Again  it's 
easier  to  weaken  than  not.  If  your  decision  all  along  has 
been  "no,"  stick  to  it.  Remember  you're  a  lady,  and 
skip  the  strong-arm  stuff.  Slither  out  of  his  clutch,  but 
fast,  and  get  busy  doing  something  else  interesting  at 
once.  Play  as  if  it  never  happened.  If  he's  stubbornly 
insistent,  maybe  words  are  necessary.  Don't  laugh  at 
him,  don't  freeze  him,  don't  treat  him  like  a  little  boy. 
Be  appreciative— not  serious,  but  gay.  "I've  often 
thought  it  would  be  fun — but  right  now  I'm  not  too 
sure,"  said  with  a  quirk  of  a  smile  and  dancing  eyes,  will 
make  Mike  resolve  to  convince  you  another  time.  "No, 
Mike,  please — make  the  first  time  to  music  and  moon- 
light, can't  we?  "  plays  to  his  sentimental  side,  ancf  gives 
promise  that  he  just  might  be  lucky  enough  to  get  you 
and  music  and  moonlight  together. 

"Just  a  quick  one"  is  a  compromise  that  ruins  your 
stand.  To  most  boys  "a  taste"  means  a  slab  of  cake; 
"it  isn't  far"  means  sixteen  miles  around  the  lake;  "a 
quick  one  "  means  settling  down  for  a  long  winter's  nap. 
If  you  mean  "no,"  stand  on  it. 

Mike  and  all  the  other  lads  you  date  are  within  their 
rights  when  they  try  all  the  girls  out.  But  you're  within 
yours  when  you  decline  their  mush.  Many  boys  will 
try  on  the  first  date  they  have  with  you.  But  many  of 
those  same  boys  won't  hold  it  against  you  if  you  won't 
co-operate. 

Liking  a  boy  well  enough  to  accept  his  invitation  to  a 
dance  is  not  quite  enough  to  make  you  settle  down  in  a 
dark  comer.  Unless  you  like  him  tons,  there's  just  no 
point.  Which  brings  us  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  you  do 
like  each  other  tons!  So  you  don't  go  with  other  lads — 
you  just  go  with  him.  The  question  of  necking  with 
other  boys  never  comes  up — you  couldn't  bear  it.  So 
you  say,  "Everybody  knows  we're  crazy  about  each 
other,  and  everybody  says  it's  all  right  when  you  go 
steady."  To  which  I  say,  "Says  who?"  True,  you're 
not  in  love  and  easy  with  more  than  one  boy  at  a  time. 
But  steadies  come  and  go,  one  after  the  other.  Which 
is  being  easy  in  rapid  succession.  So  it  all  adds  up 
to  this:  mush  when  you're  alone  together  only  if  you 
can  bear  the  thought  when  you're  alone  separately! 
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Quit  Sitting  On 

the  Cover  of  Your 

Hope  Chest! 


All  the  girls  were  getting  married  .  .  .  but 
not  Alice.  Alice  was  sitting  on  the  co\  er  of 
her  hope  chest  and  didn't  know  it.  She 
would  be  the  last  to  suspect  why  men 
were  interested  in  her  one  moment  and 
indifferent  the  next. 

Even  when  it's  only  occasional,  halito- 
sis ( unpleasant  breath )  can  stamp  you  as 
undesirable.  Once  this  condition  has  been 
detected  the  bad  news  may  travel  fast  and 
be  hard  to  live  down.  Dare  )'ou  risk  of- 
fending others  when  Listerine  Antiseptic 
provides  such  a  quick  and  wholly  delight- 
ful precaution? 

Simply  rinse  the  mouth  with  Listerine 
Antiseptic  morning  and  night,  and  before 
any  date  where  you  wish  to  be  at  yom- 
best.  How  it  freshens!  . . .  what  a  feeling  of 
as.surance  it  gives! 

While  some  cases  of  halitosis  are  of  .sys- 
temic origin,  most  cases,  say  a  number  of 
authorities,  are  due  to  the  bacterial  fer- 
mentation of  tiny  food  particles  clinging 
to  mouth  siufaces.  Listerine  Antiseptic 
halts  such  fermentation,  then  overcomes 
the  odors  fermentation  causes.  Almost  im- 
mediately your  breath  is  fresher,  sweeter 
—less  likely  to  offend. 

Lambert  Piiarmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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How  I  Lost  76  Pounds  in  6  Months 

Mrs.  Betty  Woolley,  of  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  tells  how 
she  transformed  her  appearance,  startled  her  friends. 


"I  have  had  sucli  a  remarkable  experience 
that  I  feel  I  would  like  every  overweight 
woman  to  know  about  it. 

"Last  summer  I  weighed  206  pounds, 
and  was  so  tired  I  iiad  to  lie  down  and  rest 
every  afternoon.  'IVxiay  I  weigh  130,  iiave 
a  world  of  energy,  and  my  appearance  is 
so  completely  ciianged  that  friends  do  not 
recognize  me.  After  wearing  size  42  dress- 
es. I  now  slip  into  a  size  14  with  ease  and 
confidence.  My  skin  and  hair  show  great 
improvement.  In  fact,  I  look  and  feel  so 
different  that  it  is  like  starting  life  over. 

"How  did  it  all  happen?  Well,  I  had  al- 
ways been  overweiglit  and  thought  I  was 
just  naturally  fat.  Like  thousands  of  other 
women,  I'm  sure,  I  had  read  in  the  maga- 
zines about  the  DuBarry  Success  Course; 
I  had  looked  at  those  'before'  and  'after' 
pictures  and  frankly  couldn't  believe  them. 
But  skeptical  though  I  was  then,  I  decided 
to  try  the  plan  and  three  months  after  my 
second  baby  was  born,  I  started. 

"My  first  surprise  was  finding  that  'eat- 
ing as  a  beauty  eats'  means  not  a  starva- 
tion diet  but  an  abundance  of  the  right 
kind  of  foods.  The  exercises  were  easy  to 
follow.  Make-up  became  an  adventure. 


"Results  began  to  show  surprisingly 
soon.  In  six  weeks  I  lost  30  pounds.  In  six 
months  I  had  lost  76  pounds  and  had  re- 
duced my  bust  11  inches,  my  waist  13,  my 
abdomen  12,  my  hips  11.  Through  im- 
proved posture.  I  stand  an  inch  taller. 

"To  me  all  tiiis  proves  what  a  grand 
and  workable  plan  the  DuBarry  Success 
Course  is.  My  only  regret  is  tiiat  my  doubts 
delayed  my  starting  for  a  whole  year." 

HOW  ABOUT  YOU?  Haven't  you 
wished  that  you  might  be  slender  again,  hear 
the  compliments  of  friends,  wear  youthful 
styles,  feel  like  a  new  person?  The  DuBarry 
Success  Course  can  help  you. 

It  shows  you  how  to  follow,  at  home,  the 
methods  taught  by  Ann  Delafield  at  the  fa- 
mous Richard  Hudnut  -Salon,  New  York.  The 
plan  is  intensely  practical.  It  fits  into  your 
daily  life.  You  get  an  analysis  of  your  needs,  a 
goal  to  work  for  and  a  plan  for  attaining  it. 
You  learn  how  to  bring  your  weight  and  body 
proportions  to  normal,  how  to  care  for  your 
skin,  style  your  hair  becomingly^^use  make-up 
for  glamour  —  look,  better,  feel  better,  be  at 
your  best  for  strenuous  wartime  living. 

Why  not  use  the  coupon  to  find  out 
what  this  Course  can  do  for  you? 


RICHARD   HUDNUT  SALON 
NEW     YORK 


Accepted  for  advertising  in  publicahons 
of  ttie  American  Medical  Association 

NT 


I  Richard  Hudnut  Salon 

I   Dept.  SU-2,  693  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


j  Please  send  the  booklet  telling  all  about  the 
I  DuBarry  Home  Success  Course. 

I  Miss 

I  Mrs 


Guaranteed  by 
L  Good  Housekeeping  i 


WUh  ynrir  ('■■  ■  i  re- 

n-ii-f  ilii.'iClir.-^l  I  ,,,iliiiiiiii!) 
(I  fic.m'njiix  siippli/  of  Du- 
Karry  lien  iifiiatidMiikcup 
Preparations  foryour  type. 
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I  City 

I __. 


^tate- 


Our  Readers  Write  Us 


If  You  Ask  Her— 

Moscow,  Idaho. 

Gentlemen :  Since  the  only  value  possible 
to  place  upon  the  contributions  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  was  the  fact  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  the  President,  though  she  was  sel- 
dom seen  by  his  side,  I  ask  that  you  dis- 
continue her  department  just  as  soon  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  so.  Her  type  of  literary 
output  is  distinctly  not  worthy  of  the  dig- 
nity and  high  standing  of  our  own  be- 
loved Journal.  Very  truly, 

DOROTHEA  DAHL. 

She  is  One  of  Us 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Dear  Editors:  Mrs.  Roosevelt  earned 
her  status  as  a  journalist  by  her  talents 
and  experience  even  more  than  by  her 
former  position  as  First  Lady.  Now  that 
she  can  write  as  a  private  individual  and 
as  a  member  of  the  working  press,  I  be- 
lieve she  will  be  able  to  express  her 
opinions  even  more  freely  and  vigorously. 

Please  do  not  underestimate  this  great 
woman.  She  is  uniquely  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  intelligence;  by  breeding  with 
graciousness,  courtesy  and  savoir-faire ;  by 
experience  with  great  skill  in  practical 
politics  and  by  the  grace  of  God  with  a 
deep  love  for  humanity.  She  is  more  than 
ever  one  of  us  now:  a  mother  with  four 
sons  at  war,  a  widow  who  lost  her  husband 
in  battle.  Sincerely, 

M.\RG.A.RET  L.  HYMAN. 

A  I*la<>e  for  llerNolf 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Dear  .Sir:  It  seems  a  pity  that  only  the 
readers  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  can  enjoy 
this  comprehensive  editorial  about  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  use 
some  of  it.  Very  truly  yours, 

M.  VIRGINIA  HOPKIN.S. 

"  1 1  is  very  far  from  the  least  of  the  signs 
of  the  great  change  in  Washington  that 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  is  leaving  the 
White  House.  If  there  were  at  first  mil- 
lions who  found  it  hard  to  think  of  another 
man  in  the  White  House,  there  are  more 
millions  who  find  it  hard  to  think  of  an- 
other F'irst  Lady  there. 

"  The  unadorned  and  obvious  fact  is  that 
Mrs.  Roo.se velt  made  a  place  for  herself 
<liiite  outside  -American  experience.  From 
the  captivating  Dolly  Madison  to  the 
patrician  and  aloof  Lou  Henry  Hoover, 
nothing  like  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  ever  been 
seen  before.  Her  travels,  her  newspaper 
and  magazine  writings,  her  speeches,  her 
sometimes  dubious  social  views  ranked 
with  the  top  Washington  news.  She 
worked  herself  into  a  position  of  influence 
unknown  to  the  Constitution,  but  known 
to  faithful  and  humble  friends  all  over  the 
country. 

"And  yet, though  unperceptive  feminists 
might  count  her  as  a  triumph  of  the  new 
woman,  it  is  important  to  note  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  was  something  very  different. 
She  never  ran  for  office.  In  the  offices 
which  she  held  she  was  never  very  happy. 
Her  role,  though  it  seemed  a  quite  new 
one,  was  not  so  new.  The  grace  and  skill 
and  zeal  with  which  she  fashioned  her 
unique  position  were  apt  to  hide  the  fact 
that  in  essence  it  was  a  very  old  position, 
firmly  rooted  in  the  mores  of  the  Anglo- 
American  community. 

"  It  was  simply  the  position  of  the  wife  of 
her  husband,  the  helpmeet  in  the  pecul- 
iarly English-American  sense  of  the  term, 
the  equal  partner  in  a  joint  enterprise  ful- 
filling a  division  of  labor  wisely  founded 
on  gender.  The  speeches,  the  restless  trav- 
els, the  writings  were  new,  but  they  repre- 
sented merely  an  extreme  development  of 
the  store-clerking  of  the  small  merchant's 
wife,  the  choir  work  of  the  village  pastor's 
lady,  the  subtly  political  receptions  staged 
by  the  consort  of  the  chairman  of  the 
math  department  under  the  college  elms. 
Seen  in  this  way,  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  role 
was  not  precedent-shattering  at  all.  but 
precedent-supporting.  In  that  role,  though 
she  was  sometimes  mistaken,  she  was  al- 
ways eager,  generous  and  valiant." 

The  Pukka  fien 

Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Gentlemen :  As  Miss  Sackett  (April  issue) 
loses  interest  in  the  Journal,  I  gain  it; 
and,  after  aeons  of  traveling  time  via  the 


mails,  a  Welsh  friend  of  mine  in  Cardiff 
receives  my  copy.  Her  reaction?  Well, 
she  writes  that  she  doesn't  know  what 
she'd  do  if  she  ever  failed  to  receive  the 
LHJ,  which  she  considers  a  most  "pukka  " 


She's  pukka  too. 

publication,  and  the  expression  on  her 
face,  upon  looking  at  Ann  Batchelder's 
page  (last  summer  in  Boncath),  isn't  my 
idea  of  one  in  a  state  of  nausea. 

Most  sincerely, 

AMELIA  LEE. 

« 

How^  ta  be  Happy 
Though  Married 

Rockville  Centre,  New  York. 
Dear  Editors :  The  Journal  is  read  with 
avid  interest  by  myself.  The  fact  that  my 
wife  spends  most  of  our  money  and  is 
interested  in  the  Journal's  articles  on 
how  other  people  live,  eat  and  spend  their 
money  caught  my  interest.  If  more  men 
were  interested  in  the  things  their  wives 
are,  it  would  make  for  more  harmonious 
living  and  understanding. 

DAVID  BECKER. 

Thanks,  America 

South  Tottenham,  London,  England. 

Dear  Madam  Editor:  Up  till  1941  we 
used  to  get  your  journal  from  a  news- 
agent, but  during  the  war  we  had  to  move 
three  times  and  have  been  unable  to  get 
the  LHJ.  My  wife  and  I  and  a  circle 
of  friends  greatly  enjoyed  your  journal, 
especially  the  advertisements  and  articles. 
We  were  able  to  gain  man5'  ideas  from 
How  America  Lives  which  will  be  of  use 
in  happier  times. 

My  wife  and  I.  in  common  with  all  our 
people,  feel  very  grateful  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  food  and  clothing, 
and  especially  thte  help  for  babies  and 
children,  which  came  to  us  from  the 
women  of  America  was  desperately  needed 
and  most  welcome.  Will  you  tell  your 
readers  that  there  is  one  English  family 
which  offers  most  grateful  thanks  for  their 
comradeship  and  succour? 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

DOUGLAS  CLARK. 

The  Boys  Come  Back 

'  The  Duke's  Cottage, 
Rudgwick,  England. 
My  dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice:  Armed 
with  a  good  many  long-hoarded  coupons, 
I  set  out  the  other  day  in  London  to  buy 
myself  a  summer  frock.  I  wanted  one  of 
those  floral  silk  affairs,  that  begin  life  as  a 
wedding  garment  and  end  up,  ten  years 
later,  as  cushion  covers  or  a  part  of  a  tea 
cozy.  I  trudged  weary  miles,  only  to  be 
met  with  blank  faces  and  nude  dummies. 
I  had  had  in  mind  an  inexpensive  little 
number,  but  I  thought  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  go  to  the  dressmaker  and 
have  one  made.  There  was  the  very  thing 
I  wanted — nice  and  subdued,  neat  but  not 
gaudy,  and  real  silk.  Sixty-seven  pounds, 
said  the  vendeuse.  I  was  borne  out  on  a 
litter.  Still  clutching  my  coupons.  You 
could  buy  a  log  cabin  on  the  seashore  for 
that,  before  the  war! 

Later.  Just  back  from  one  of  those  sober 
sort  of  parties  that  are  all  we  can  manage 
over  here  these  days,  where  wit  is  about 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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I.  I'll  never  forget  the  day  Dad  dis- 
covered he  had  Athlete's  Foot!  "It 
spreads  Hke  wildfire,"  Mother  said.  "We 
might  all  catch  it,  right  on  our  own  bath- 
room floor." 

And  we  couldVe,  too,  if  the  Doctor 
hadn't  quickly  told  us  how  Lysol  goes 
after  the  fungus  that  causes  Athlete's 
Foot.  (Ringworm  of  the  foot,  he  calls  it.) 
"Get  it  before  it  gets  you,"  he  warned. 
"Your  bathroom  is  a  favorite  breeding 
place.  Disinfect  it  regularly  with  Lysol." 


Z.  Creepers!  I  said,  first  time  I  used  it  to  scrub 
the  bathroom  floor  ( that's  my  job ) .  Cleaning's  much 
easier  when  you  add  Lysol  to  the  water!  No  extra 
trouble  ...  I  just  added  2^2  tablespoons  of  Lysol  to  a 
'gallon  of  cleaning  water  and  the  whole  bathroom 
sparkled  in  record  time. 


y^^3^^  '"■'■' 
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J.  Do  I  love  Lysol ! . . .  Many  hospitals,  clinics 
and  public  health  departments  recommend  and 
use  it,  too.  Jt  not  only  quickly  kills  Athlete's 
Foot  fungus  on  contact,  but  is  effective  against 
other  dangerous  germs  that  may  thrive  around 
plumbing.  Make  it  a  part  of  your  chiihj  cleaning 
—for  floors,  tiling,  woodwork  all  over  the  house. 


^.  You  see  the  diit  go  — you  know  the  germs  go! 
And  what  a  safe  feeling  that  grand  clean  smell 
gives  you!  Get  Lysol  at  your  drug  counter  today. 


Dad  says  "Lysol  is  great  for  Athlete's  Foot,  tool' 


Lysol  quickly  re- 
lieves itching,  burn- 
ing, peeling  torment 
of  this  dreaded  in- 
fection, picked  up 
by  bare  feet  in 
shower  rooms,  bar- 
racks, gyms.  Even 
advanced  cases  re- 
spond remarkably 
to  Lysol  treatment ! 


Directions:  Soak 
feet  in  Lysol  solu- 
tion 1 5  minutes  each 
day  for  a  week  (1 
teaspoon  of  Lysol 
to  each  quart  of 
warm  water).  Dry 
without  rinsing.  Re- 
peat every  2  or  3 
days  for  several 
weeks. 


Avoid  re-infection 
by  soaking  socks 
1  hour  in  same 
strength  Lysol  so- 
lution before  wash- 
ing. Wipe  the  inside 
of  shoes  with  Lysol 
solution  on  cotton 
swab,  especially 
around  seams. 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


Only  180  days  lo  Christmas  dinner 


The  turkey  you'll  carve  next  Christmas  day  is 
a  scraggly,  awkward  4-ounce  poult  about  now. 
In  the  next  180  days  he'll  grow  to  a  plump, 
18-pound  beauty  —  if  all  goes  well. 

It's  partly  our  business  to  see  that  all  docs 
go  well.  There  are  plenty  of  risks  in  turkey 
raising.  Many  a  young  turk  doesn't  live  to 
reach  market.  And  turkey  troubles  are  often 
nutritional. 

So  National  Dairy  research  developed  a 
special  protective  feed  for  turkeys.  It's  a 
scientifically  blended  emulsion  of  buttermilk, 
cheese  whey,  and  vitamins  —  which  helps  put 
an  end  to  most  nutritional  worries  on  up-to- 
date  turkey  farms. 


This  highly  nutritious  feed  grew  out  of  con- 
stant effort  to  make  milk  by-products  more 
useful.  It  was  perfected  in  National  Dairy 
Laboratories  and  proved  on  a  National  Dairy 
experimental  farm.  Many  million  pounds  are 
fed  on  turkey  farms  today.  Similar  feeds  for 
hogs,  calves  and  chickens  employ  other 
millions  of  pounds  of  milk  by-products,  once 
wasted,  but  now  contributing  tons  of  food  to 
America's  supplies.  * 

National  Dairy  research  is  broad.  It  touches 
every  field  of  dairy  products  —  and  discovers 
new  ones — working  always  to  win  from  milk, 
nature's  most  nearly  perfect  food,  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  for  you  and  your  family. 


Dedicated  to  the  ivider  use  and  better  under- 
standing of  dairy  products  as  human  food 
.  .  .  as  a  base  for  the  development  of  neiv 
products  and  materials  ...  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the  farms 
and   in   the   towns   and   cities   of   America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS     CORPORATION 

AND    AFFILIATED    COMPANIES 
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(Continued  from  Page  10) 
the  only  thing  that  really  flows.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  amongst  thoughtful  people 
is  one  of  profound  relief  that  the  head- 
quarters of  the  reparations  commission  is 
to  be  Moscow.  We  are  a  sloppy  nation,  too 
prone  to  easy  sentimentality,  but  the  Rus- 
sians aren't  likely  to  weaken  and  listen  to 
those  hard-luck  stories  that  were  served 
out  so  successfully  last  time.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  avoid  the  role  of  good  sport !  Just 
a  hobby,  really.  Like  collecting  stamps, 
or  being  a  snob,  out  after  titled  friends. 

Later.  Here  I  sit,  waiting  to  dispense 
week-end  hospitality  to  a  Polish  naval 
officer  whose  name  seems  to  rhyme  with 
the  cat's  whiskers.  He  has  not  turned  up, 
and  judging  from  the  amount  of  Engli.sh 
he  spoke  over  the  telephone,  he  may  have 
bought  a  ticket  that  took  him  'most  any- 
where. However,  there  is  his  bed,  and 
there  is  his  breakfast  egg  waiting.  No  one 
can  do  more. 

Later.  Well,  Bruce  and  Beatrice,  let  me 
tell  you  that  last  week  I  ran  up  the  flag. 
For  Upper  Burma  was  taken  back  from 
the  Japs,  and  in  Maymyo  all  my  babies 
were  born,  and  the  jungle  cats  came  into 
the  bungalow  when  Mary  bawled,  think- 
ing one  of  their  kittens  was  in  distress. 
And  the  long  jungle  rides  to  lost  pagodas 
on  hilltops,  and  the  small  sudden  lakes, 
and  the  black  velvet  panthers  there  are 
all  greatly  beloved  by  me. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  war  I  can  really  fol- 
low. I  know  every  inch  of  the  Fort  of 
Mandalay,  where  Government  House  is 
built  into  part  of  the  wall.  A  fairy-tale 
palace  that  was,  if  ever  there  was  one.  My 
Polish  naval  officer  arrived,  having  asked 
to  get  to  Brunswick,  near  Horsham.  He  is 
a  young  man,  very  fair.  Looks  more  like  a 
Norseman  to  me.  What  these  people  have 
been  through  beggars  description,  and 
makes  me  feel  that  we  have  almost  been 
rioting  on  a  bed  of  roses  I  He  was  seventeen 
when  war  broke  out,  and  he  and  his  father 
got  out  of  Poland,  intending  to  send  for  the 
mother  and  sister  as  soon  as  they  could  get 
papers.  The  papers  arrived — two  days  too 
late.  The  mother  and  sister  had  been 
shipped  off  to  exile.  All  this  he  told  us  in  a 
dreadful  flat  controlled  voice,  staring  into 
the  fire.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  in  that 
boy 'seyes  when  he  talked  about  his  mother. 

Later.  I  am  intrigued  by  the  outlook  of 
the  much-traveled  children  in  England  to- 
day. I  had  a  boy  of  twelve  here  for  the 
week  end,  who  had  only  just  got  back 
from  India.  I  asked  him  was  the  journey 
back  very  uncomfortable.  He  said,  "Oh 
no.  We  had  a  four-berth  cabin."  I  asked 
him  how  many  people  were  in  it;  he  said 
only  fourteen ! 

I  have  had  a  great  many  letters  lately, 
from  women  all  saying  can't  we  do  any- 
thing to  stop  postwar  bickerings  between 
us,  and  all  this  talk  of  grab  and  snatch 
and  getting  the  largest  share.  I  wish  I 
knew  what  the  answer  was.  Women  all 
seem  to  have  the  same  good  idea,  but  no- 
body knows  what  pot  to  plant  it  in. 

Later.  The  death  of  Roosevelt  cast  a 
frightful  gloom  over  here.  I  wonder  if 
people  your  way  realize  how  much  the 
ordinary  people  loved  him.  The  news- 
paper sellers,  the  flower  women  and  wait- 
ers in  clubs.  But  the  thing  that  impressed 
me  most  was  a  gypsy  woman  from  a  cara- 
van anchored  for  the  night  at  some  lane 
end,  who  came  to  the  back  door  here  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  They  don't  have  any 
wireless,  and  most  of  them  can't  read 
even.  She'd  heard  people  talking  in  the 
village  and  she  came  to  say  "Is  it  true?" 
I  shall  never  forget  that  day.  We  all  felt 
much  as  we  had  done  that  fearful  time 
when  all  of  a  sudden  and  without  any 
warning,  we  got  the  news  that  Germany 
had  invaded  Holland,  and  a  little  later, 
the  news  that  France  had  sat  down. 

And  the  prisoners  of  war  are  coming 
back.  The  lady  who  keeps  the  potato  shop 
next  the  garage  has  her  two  sons  home. 
They  leaped  off  the  bus  last  night,  with- 
out waiting  for  it  to  stop.  On  the  black- 
board outside,  where  the  day's  goods  and 
prices  were  usually  written  up,  was  Wel- 
come Home  instead,  and  all  down  the 
lane  faces  grinning  out  of  every  window. 
It's  all  rather  unbelievable.  Like  swim- 
ming in  heavy  seas  and  almost  abandon- 
ing all  hope  of  ever  getting  ashore,  and 
then,  suddenly  you  put  down  your  feet, 
and  lo  and  behold — dry  land! 

Later.  The  Belsen  Camp  film  came  to 
Horsham    this    week,    and    most    of    us, 


armed  with  smelling  salts  and  fortified 
with  aspirin  and  a  long  drink  of  cold  wa- 
ter, went  to  see  it.  There  has  been  far  too 
great  a  tendency  to  say,  "Of  course  most 
of  that  is  propaganda.  I  can  remember 
the  stories  they  told  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war!" 

I  have  one  or  two  stern  resolutions. 
Eschewing  all  other  temptations,  I  am 
going  to  deal  to  the  end  of  time  with  those 
shops— and  they  are  man\ — that  have 
been  consistently  polite  and  courteous 
and  helpful,  and  cross  off  my  list  the  em- 
poriums whose  saucy  employees  have 
made  shopping  a  misery.  I  am  going  to 
send  an  entirely  unsolicited  testimonial  to 
my  laundry,  who,  in  the  face  of  fearful 
odds,  have  sent  back  the  washing  as 
punctually  as  they  could  manage,  and 
apologized  if  it  was  ever  late.  And  I  am  go- 
ing to  collect  a  bunch  of  children — includ- 
ing Joicey,  the  pony  boy's  .sister — who 
have  never  seen  the  sea,  and  simply  can't 
imagine  what  it  looks  like,  and  we  will 
make  a  picnic  to  the  beach  and  they  shall 
paddle.  And  I  am  going  to  knit  a  tie  for 
Billie  Butcher,  the  fishman,  who  in  the 
darkest  days  came  round  with  a  basket, 
saying,  "What  about  a  nice  bit  of  cod?" 

I  can't  help  wondering  whether  some  of 
those  same  young  men  I  saw  packed  like 
sardines  on  a  transport  in  '35  going 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  chanting  "  Duce  ! 
Duce  !  Duce  ! ' '  had  a  hand  in  slaughtering 
Mussolini.  So  much  for  the  love  of  the 
crowd.    I  send  you  a  better  kind. 

DOROTHY   BLACK. 

G.l.'o  Like  Paris  FaMiiionM      „     . 

Parts. 

Dear  Bruce :  You  would  have  laughed  to 
see  me  winding  through  the  Paris  streets 
the  other  day  with  about  thirty  G.I.'s. 
We  left  Rainbow  Corner  to  go  to  a  fashion 
showing  at  Vera  Borea's.  On  the  way  out 
we  picked  up  six  more  Yanks  who  were 
holding  up  the  wall  in  front  of  Rainbow, 
wondering  what  to  do  with  their  after- 
noon. They  were  thrilled  to  come  along. 

Vera  Borea's  clothes  are  very  American 
in  type  and  she  is  delightfully  cordial  to 
the  soldiers,  so  it  was  great  fun.  The  room 
was  already  bursting  with  American  nurses 
and  Wacs  besides  the  regular  clientele. 
The  room  was  so  crowded  there  was  little 
space  left  for  the  mannequins  to  show  in. 
As  a  result  they_  came  and  went  very 
quickly.  Two  unshaven  G.I.'s  complained 
of  this  and  said  they  didn't  get  a  chance 
to  see  the  clothes.  I  told  Mme.  Borea  this 
and  they  showed  some.  The  men  loved  the 
gay  printed  dresses  and  the  long  evening 
things  best.  Suits  are  no  novelty  and  the 
hats  here  still  shock  them  a  bit.  I  heard 
the  remark  near  me:  "My  back,  if  the 
folks  could  see  me  now — taking  in  a  fash- 
ion show ! ' ' 

A  young  flier  proudly  showed  me  a 
green  felt  hat  he'd  bought  for  his  wife  at 
one  of  the  well-known  Paris  milliners.  He 
wanted  it  mailed  just  as  it  was  in  the  box, 
which  we  gladly  do. 

We  get  lots  of  big  boxes  to  ship  home. 
A  tall  tank  man  came  hurrying  over  to 
the  inquiry  desk  and  put  a  four-foot  box 
in  front  of  me.  He  said  he  was  leaving 
right  then  and  that  this  box  must  get  to 
Miss  Willie  Bee,  his  eleven-year-old  sister 
in  Primm  Springs,  Tennessee.  It  was  a 
beautiful  Princess  Eugenie  doll  with  a 
dress  covered  with  silver  and  lace.  Think 
of  the  thrill  of  the  Primm  Springs  kid— a 
big  doll  from  her  brother  who  was  in  Paris. 

This  past  week  eighty-nine  G.I.'s 
streamed  into  Molyneux's  and  watched 
with  open-eyed  amazement  the  busy  man- 
nequins go  back  and  forth.  At  the  end  the 
bride  appeared  and  many  G.I.'s  asked  her 
to  stand  as  they  shot  her  picture.  The 
bride  got  the  most  comments. 

The  flower  stalls  are  unbelievably  gay 
and  it  seems  funny  to  have  orchids  .selling 
on  the  street  and  every  one  short  of  food. 

Up  the  street  from  Rainbow  is  a  gallery 
where  Sir  Francis  Rose's  pictures  are  on 
exhibition.  Ciertrude  Stein  sponsored  the 
exhibit  and  she  comes  th<Te  for  an  hour 
or  ,so  every  day.  The  atmosphere  is  in- 
formal and  she  is  delightful  with  the  men. 
Her  brilliant  deep-set  eyes  and  furrowed 
face  are  good  to  look  at,  and  her  hair  is 
like  a  thick  gray  rug.  She's  full  of  inter- 
esting stories  on  the  resistance  and  can 
tell  the  men  a  lot  about  France  they  would 
never  know.  She  said  all  day  long  she 
talks  to  G.I.'s  on  the  street.  She  auto- 
graphed my  catalogue  of  pictures  "For 
Sally,  we  agree  it  is  a  nice  name — Gertrude 
Stein."  Miss  Toklas  did  not  appear. 
(Continued  on  Page  85) 
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Jewels'?  ^  ell,  [lerliaps  not  —  but  you'll 
find  tlieui  ii:  all  llie  smartest  places. 
Tlieyre  liaiidinade  ceramics  —  as  linely 
wrouglit  as  golil  and  silver  and  fresh 
as  a  cool  breeze. 

UMqUdillb  and  s.iM.nier 
sheers  go  perfectly  together. 
Here  are  a  (>in  and  earrings 
that  are  faithful  copies  of  their 
bi(M>niing  country  cousins,  and 
they  couie  in  such  lovely  colors. 

^o\  ooun.  t&uJvL  co6iuwuiy^ 

try  two  gay  bluebirds  winging 
their  way  down  a  crisp  linen 
la|<el  .  .  .  their  smaller  counter- 
parts alluller  on  either  ear. 


hohls  true  in  eeraiiiies,  t<M).  So 
with  your  prettiest  of  summer 
evening  frocks,  this  beautiful 
in  on  your  shoulder,  and  the 
MKilching  earrings  in  their 
proper  ]ila<'es.  C'onipliineuts 
\N  ill  be  vuiirs! 

CERAMIC  JEWELRY  — 
STRAWBRIDQC  &  CLOTHIER,  PHILADELPHIA 


will  come  your  way  wiienever 
you  o|)en  up  a  Whitmans 
.Sampler.  Here  are  chocolates 
made  with  a  real  connoisseurs 
care.  The  choi-olale  is  tndy 
"Vi  hitman's"  —  velvet-sniootii, 
with  the  full,  delicious  flavor 
you  demand.  And  within  its 
teni|>ling  richness,  you'll  find 
crisp  nul8,  satiny  caramels, 
tlelicate  creams  and  all  your 
other  favorite  centers.  An 
opened  Sampler  is  a  smart 
ciistoin,  summer  or  any   time. 


CHOCOLATES 


Copr.  1940.  Stephen  K.  Whitmao  A  Son.  Inc..  PhMadelpbia 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PLATE  OF  THESE  COLD  MEATS 


LOOK  LIKE  A 


Vl«>v«' — S/nead  out  slices  und  piinvlu-els 

nj lUlicious  Swift's  Premium  Tiihlv-Heiiih  Meats 

aroutiti  a  mnttietl  sttlatl  \toitiitto  iispie  iirui  siidirv  ntttitiie 

clieese)  for  n  sdtisjvini!  anil  bounteous  meal,  [lor  iiinirluH'ls, 

malce  4  cuts  at  riiilil  annles  almost  to  center  of  thin  slices  ;  fold 

allernale  iioints  to  center  and  fasleit  nilli  icoodpick.) 


IN  SANDWICHES—  Vlways 
a  "liil".  Nolliiiif;  liki- 
licailv.  ii(>iirisliin<:  nirtil 
saiulw  idles  in  the  limrli- 
l>o\.  s|)<M'iall\  lla\i)i'liil 
Siiifl  s  I'li'tiiittin  cold 
meals,  (let  llieiii  wlien- 
e\t'r  voii  can.  (Haiid- 
tastin<:,  rconoiiiieal. 


HOT    DISH    IDCA— Dip 

sliees  of  S\\ilt"s  I'reiiiiiiin 
|{raimseli\N  eif;er  in  e^jr 
and  ennnlis.  .Make  roll- 
n|»s  of  oilier  \arielies. 
Urown  ii^lith  in  hot 
fat  in  skillet.  Snijl's 
I'ri'niiiiiii  cold  cuts  are 
delicious  .scivril  hot.  too! 


FLAVORFUL!  WHOLESOME!  liKtetd.  yos: 
Made  from  rlmicc  cuts  of  fresh  iiieat.s  and 
seasoiKMl  to  porfcction,  cold  meats  lal)eled 
Snip's  Premium  have  not  changed  a  hit 
in  qnahl\ .  There  isn't  as  much  to  be  had, 
o{  comse  .  .  .  «hie  to  hea\  y  war  demands 
.  .  .  hut  the  qualily  is  strictly  maintaiiied. 

THAT'S  WHY  it's  plain  smart  to^ 
look  for  the  nanu- — Sirifl's 
Prom  i  u  ui     I  a  hie-  lieu  dv 
Meats — when  \oti 
jio  to  market.         f 


L- 

Your 


first  duty  to  your  country: 
BUY  WAR  BONDS 


Fifty  Years  Ago 
in  the  •Mourn  a  i 

IN  July,  1895.  every  miss  yearned 
for  a  silver  heart-shaped  locket  to 
wear  about  her  neck,  and  a  parasol 
to  match  her  Gibson-girl  gown.  A 
Baltimore  doctor  announced  that 
bicvcling  promoted  health,  happi- 
ness and  morality,  and  Commodore 
Vanderbilt's  grandson  was  jailed  for 


not  paving  his  tailor.  During  an 
Elks'  convention,  the  Atlantic  City 
Casino  collapsed,  injuring  two  hun- 
dred. President  Grover  Cleveland 
was  reported  seeking  a  third  term. 

'"/  am  not  the  insufferable  qitint- 
essenre  of  idle  vanity  I  must  seem 
to  you,"  the  boy  remarked  to  the 
sir)  in  the  JOURNAL  serin/  of  July, 
1895. 

"The  spirit  of  ruthless  criticism  is 
prevalent  in  nearly  all  our  homes,"" 
WTites  Editor  Edward  Bok.  "Not 
so  long  ago.  it  was  considered  ill- 
bred  to  discuss  other  people's 
houses  and  servants  and  belona- 
ings:  nowadays  we  discuss  people's 
motives  as  well.  Nothing  is  safe; 
absolutely  nothing  is  sacred.'" 

"Trixie:  There  uould  be  no  impro- 
priety iihen  making  a  social  call  to  ask 
for  a  drink  of  uater.'' 

"You  will  be  wise  in  choosing  a  quiet 
country  village  for  vour  two  weeks' 
vacation,"'  Ruth  Ashinore  advises 
the  working  girl.  "There  vou  will 
have  pleasant  strolls  and  agreeable 
drives,  and  meet  lots  of  nice  girls." 

}/.  "Laura:  Fix  up  your  little  daugh- 
ter's room  irith  olive.  It  is  a  much 
more  serviceable  color  than  pink 
or  blue.'' 

"The  idea  that  casting  aside  one's 
undertrear  trill  make  one  cooler  in 
summer  is  ntost  erroneous,''  ad- 
vises the  fashion  etlitor.  ''The 
same  number  of  garments  sltould 
be  worn,  but  they  should  be  of 
lighter  treighl:  a  cotton  vest,  a 
haircloth  petticoat,  and  under- 
skirt of  flannel,  reaching  the  knees. 


For  drawers,  a  soft  cambric  is 
recommendetl,  trilh  fine  lucks  antl 
a  lace  frill.  They  reach  ifiiite  to  the 
knees  and  are  very  broad,  with 
drawstrings  at  each  hip." 

"To  amuse  the  habv  and  to  romp 
with  it  is  quite  as  much  a  religious 
dut]«  as  to  prav'for  it,"  believes  the 
author  of  The  Baby  on  the  Farm. 

"Lansing:  Tell  your  cook  that  you 
will  take  no  excuse  for  meals  being 
behind  time.  If  she  continues  to 
be  late,  discharsc  her."' 


a?:«%^^^xi^^ 


RATCLIFPt 

Landlocked,  but  playing  her  part  nobly,  the  Fightittg  Lady  does  her  hit  in  the  Mighty  Serenlh  drive. 
GOSSIP  ABOUT  PEOPLE  YOU  K>'Of%  ,  EDITORS  YOU  LIKE  .%>D  \%H.%T  GOES  O.X  I!S'  !VEli%'  YORK 


THE  biggest  thing  that's  ever  been 
down  below  us  here  in  Rockefeller 
Plaza  is  the  Essex-class  aircraft- 
carrier  model.  Fighting  Lady,  and  it's 
been  selling  War  Bonds  the  «ay  its 
full-size  sisters  send  up  a  battle  bar- 
rage. They've  been  holding  retreat 
every  evening,  and  the  crew  has  had 
its  hands  fidl  showing  the  crow<ls  of 
visitors  how  one  of  the  giant  Hat-tops 
really  works  (you  get  al>oard  by  W  ar 
Bond  purchase  only).  The  signal 
flags>  still  flying,  say  "Buy  Bonds."" 

One  of  Ann  Balrhvldor's  favorite 
dishes  over  at  the  \\'aldorf  is  hearts-of- 
palm  at  SI  a  portion.  So  Ann  sat  up 
with  a  start  when  a  letter  from  ^la- 
rine     Sat.     Vie    Kalwnan,     in     the 


U.  3.  MARINE    CORPS 


r*i^iidi      I 
1^  -J  J-    I 


Hearts-of-pahn  a  la  marine. 

South  Pacific,  told  her  that  on  his  island 
they  had  hearts-of-palm  by  the  ton  — 
only  didn't  know  how  to  fix  them.  He 
certainly  wrote  to  the  right  person,  be- 
cause now  he  knows. 

Alirf  itlinn  has  been  telling  lis  about  a 
little  repair  shop  across  loivn.  with  noth- 
ing but  women  workers,  where  in  the  past 
three  years  they  have  fixed  up  more  than 
17.000  electric  irons  and  toasters.  The 
odd  thing  is.  according  to  Miss  B..  that 
housewives,  bringing  in  broken  appli- 
ances, get  so  fascinated  watching  repair- 
women  do  their  stuff,  they  learn  right 
there  how  to  do  it  themselves. 


Judii  itarry  has  just  been  down  to 
46th  Street,  talking  to  Irrinn  Holler, 
Prvsittfnl  Truman'tt  tailor.  Told 
Judy  Mr.  T.  is  much  handsomer  than  his 
pictures — ' "  He  just  has  a  face  you  like  to 
look  at."  His  fi'Ture  is  the  tailor's  de- 
light. ■■  Not  an  ounce  of  fat."  said  Mr.  H. 
.■\bout  the  President's  clothes — he  likes 
them  pretty  conservative,  Mr.  Heller 
told  Judy,  but  thinks  he  can  change  that 
a  bit.  because  Mr.  Truman  always  says. 
"You're  the  boss."  Mr.  Heller  said 
he'd  just  taken  some  new  browTi  doeskin 
slacks  down  to  Washington,  which  the 
President  tried  on  right  away,  and  liked. 
Said.  ■  I'll  wear  them  fishing."  But 
3lrtt.  Truman,  standing  close  by.  put 
in  at  that  point.  "Oh,  no.  you  won't," 
she  said.  "They're  much  too  nice  for 
fishing." 

i>i.«Gi>'E  th.\t: 

int/riii  Ht'rvman  chews  gum.  .  .  . 
,tfift  .Shvritlan  wears  cotton  gloves  to 
bed.  That's  all.  .  . .  Play wright  #Jo*«'r* 
ShfriroiHl  says  that  writing  a  play  is 
like  getting  dressed  in  a  trunk.  .  .  . 
Ooroihti  iH.x'ii  first  newspaper  col- 
umn appeared  forty-nine  years  ago. 
Same  problems,  she  sjys— mothers-in- 
law,  stingy  husbands  and  jealousy.  .  .  . 
.  t  If  II  Uairhftdfr  was  once  a  New  York 
lawyer.  .\  Southern  mammy  taught 
her  to  cook.  .  .  .  Uimi  says  he's 
calling  his  autobiography  "  I  Never  Left 
Hope."  .  .  .  Ilfa  MMlif  and  Tal- 
liilah  llnnkhfftti  keep  a  famous 
N."\'.C.  hairdressing  establishment  in 
stitches.  While  both  are  under  the 
drier.  Miss  Lillie  orders  two  of  the  larg- 
est and  gooiest  sandwiches  she  can 
think  of,  serenely  munches  them  in 
front  of  the  ever-dieting,  ever-articulate 
Miss  Hankhead,  who  nits  the  ceil- 
ing. ...  In  England,  a  pie  is  called 
a  tart,  a  biscuit  is  a  scone  and,  to 
make  things  thoroughly  confusing,  a 
cracker  is  called  a  biscuit.  ...  A 
Philadelphia  ordinance  prohibits  any 
loud  noises  that  might  frighten  the 
pigeons.  .  .  .  Far  more  men  than 
women  refuse  to  give  their  ages  to  U.  S. 
census  takers. 

Now  that  the  big  exhibition  of  JOUR- 
N\l,  house  MKidels  is  in  full  suing  at 
the  M  nsei;in  «if  Modern  Art.  ihcp.b- 
lic  is  getting  an  opportunity  to  catch 


up  with  millions  of  Joi  UN  VL  read- 
ers \t  ho  Iki\«'  b(*<-n  roil«>\tiiig  I'or  a 
X'ear  the  first  reali>ti<'  anil  coiisisti'iit 
presentati<»n  of  uhat  p<»>t\«:ir  liv- 
ing can  really  be  like.  And  Itirhard 
i'rall.  u  ho  has  been  hanalling  the 
Job  in  the  ma^iazine  and  at  ibe  mu- 
seum, is  getting  a  chance  to  catih 
his  breath. 

.■\ccording  to  the  Park  Department, 
you'll  find  as  many  as  fifty  artists 
painting  pictures  in  Central  Park  in  a 
single  afternoon  — more  than  ever  be- 
fore; but  the  funny  part  is,  people  don't 
crowd  around  and  peer,  the  way  they 
used  to  do,  the  park  guards  claim.  The 
public's  getting  used  to  art,  they  think, 
and  so  are  the  squirrels,  Ifcnrw 
Srhnakvmhi-rQ.  the  painter,  tells  us. 


I£t'ROI'E.\N 


.irt  for  art's  sake,  unilistitruetl. 

For  peanuts,  they'll  pose  any  way  \ou 
want  them  to,  he  says. 

In  the  ofJicial  alphalntical  listing  of  their 
top-tli'iht  stars,  nctived  the  other  day 
from  .\fGM,lhe  name  beliirtn  l.umurr 
tUf'dmt  and  I.Mm  t^lmrnat  is  — 
LaHHif. 

There"s  a  current  book  that  gives  <is  a 
pretty  sound  picture  of  uhal  our 
lM>ys,  so  socMi  to  conn*  home,  have 
Im^cii  going  through  in  their  >(*ars 
away:  "E""  C.D.MI' V\^ .  by  Frunk 
O'Hourlii'.  .  .  .  And  quite  apart.  Tlll^ 
W«)RLU.  THK  ELK^H  \M»  EVIIIER 
SMIIH.  by  Itrut^-  .MarnhaU.  is  the 
diverting  tale  of  a  cheerful  Scottish 
Catholic  priest,  philosophical  Ix-fore 
lM>lh  his  tioiir  parishioners  and  his 
somclimcji  more  trying  clerical  col- 
leagues. 


" ^£ toe  cOx  H^ (v^tMi U  cUc  t<%^ct^  CK  ciMifi.  (t4C  mu^Uofut  U  U<^  t<x^et^  ck  fiea/:e.' 

—PRESIDENT  TRUMAM. 
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feel  Hke 


^  Cupid ! 


Sister  Sally's  complexion 
lias  tliat  Ivory  Look. . . . 


...and  here's  "fclie  beauty  tip 
that  did  the  trick !  ^^ 


How  do  vou  get  that  Ivory  Look- that  More  doctors  advise  Ivory  than  all 
softer,  smoother,  loveHer  complexion?  The  other  brands  put  together.  It  has  no  color- 
answer's  simple-Ivory  care!  Stop  being  ing,  medication  or  strong  perfume  that 
careless  about  your  skin-change  to  reg-  might  irritate  your  skin.  Try  a  cake  today 
ular,  gentlp  cleansings  with  a  cake  of  -then  see  how  soon  your  skin  gets  love- 
pure,  mild  Ivory  Soap!  lier-gets  that  Ivory  Look! 
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Important:  Don't  Waste  Ivory  Soap.  I 


t  contains  materials  which  have  important  war  uses.  Make  every  cake  last! 
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HEBRON  ALLYN  walked  througli  the  sea  mist  with  Cod.  He 
walked  happily  and  conlidently,  as  a  man  should  in  such  company. 
He  was  tall  and  thin  and  youn^.  and  the  ill-(itiinK  frock  coat  and 
plug  hat  did  not  become  his  loose-jointed  unj^ainliness.  But  his  sis- 
ter, Martha,  who  was  five  years  younger,  had  insisted  on  the  plug  hat. 
She  had  said  it  lent  him  dignity,  and,  as  an  AUyn  of  Allyn's  Farm,  he 
should  be  dignified.    He  had  resigned  himself,  hut  in  his  heart  he  hadn't 


believed  much  in  tluit  sort  of  dignity.  He  doubted  whether  Ellen  Frosbie 
would  be  impressed  by  it.  Anyhow,  he  was  now  well  out  of  Martha's 
sight,  and  with  an  awkward  gesture  of  release  he  swept  off  the  solemn, 
unlovely  object.  The  mist  whose  moisture  ran  down  the  cheeks  of  his  lean. 
weathered  face  settled  on  his  brown  hair,  already  receding  a  little  at 
the  temples,  and  curled  it  as  though  with  invisible,  playfutfy  derisive 
lingers.    I  le  walked  as  he  did  over  his  fields,  his  stride  long  and  assured. 
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For  now  he  could  be  himself — a  plain  Islander  on  his 
way  to  meet  the  woman  who,  whether  she  knew  it  yet 
or  not,  was  to  be  his  wife. 

The  road  that  he  followed  through  scrub  and  pas- 
ture to  the  sea  was  no  more  than  an  old  Indian  path 
that  the  years  had  seamed  with  cart  tracks  and  pitted 
with  potholes.  The  pilgrims  who  landed  at  Eastville 
every  August  to  attend  the  great  prayer  meeting  in 
the  oak  grove  two  miles  inland  complained  more  and 
more  bitterly  of  its  dangerousness  and  inconvenience. 
ButthecampEldershadremainedsternly inactive.  The 
road's  pitfalls  symbolized  the  world's  treachery.  Those 
who  broke  their  bones  on  it  might  learn  to  seek  safety 
where  only  true  safety  could  be  found.  But  Hebron 
was  an  Islander.  He  accepted  the  sandy  cart  tracks 
as  he  accepted  the  dirt  roads  and  rough,  tortuous  foot- 
paths which  led  over  the  softly  rolling  hills  and  be- 
tween the  scattered  ponds  of  his  Island.  They  were 
part  of  his  background  and  of  himself. 

But  now,  indeed,  he  had  the  feeling  that  he  had 
crossed  a  frontier.  To  right  and  left  of  him,  straggling 
along  the  land's  edge,  were  ghostly  shacks  and  houses 
whose  existence  he  tried,  for  the  moment,  to  forget. 
Chandlers  and  innkeeix-rs  and  fisherfolk  lived  there 
and  made  of  their  nets  and  boats  a  deceitful  front  for 
^ other  dubious  ways  of  life.  Hebron  fancied  that  they 
watched  him,  themselves  unseen.  And  out  to  sea,  be- 
yond the  gray  muffling  silence,  were  vital,  intractable 
forces  of  ships  and  men  and  tides  and  great  winds — 
violence  waiting  to  be  released.  He  felt  himself  pitted 
against  them  all,  a  weak  and  lonely  fighter  challenging 
wayward,  ruthless  enemies.  But  then  he  remembered 
that  God  marched  at  his  side,  upholding  him.  In  all 
his  times  of  defeat  and  humiliation,  he  was  comforted 
by  this  everlasting  certainty. 

He  stood  still  for  a  while  and  listened.  He  heard 
nothing  but  the  secretive  murmur  of  the  water  against 
the  wooden  piles  below.  Martha  had  told  him  he  was 
making  a  useless  journey.  The  Manoshansett,  home  at 
last  from  the  war,  would  never  put  out  of  Woods  Hole 
in  such  thick  weather.  But  Hebron  had  laughed.  The 
fog  was  just  a  "local."  Out  on  the  Sound  the  sun 
might  be  shining  and  a  puff  of  wind  would  blow  the  fog 
off  by  evening,  when  the  battle-scarred  old  steamer 
was  due  to  land  her  passengers. 

All  this  Hebron  had  explained  to  Martha,  earnestly 
justifying  himself.  If  he  had  told  her  all  that  was  in 
his  heart,  he  would  have  added  that  God  was  bringing 
Ellen  Frosbie  to  the  Island,  and  that  God  would  not  be 
denied,  least  of  all  by  one  of  His  own  fogs. 

Hebron  walked  on  slowly  to  the  iron  stanchions  to 
which  the  Manoshansett  would  presently  be  warped, 
and  there  waited  with  his  face  to  the  Sound.  Thence 
Ellen  Frosbie  was  coming  to  him.  He  was  not  will- 
ingly imaginative.  He  had  a  deep  distrust  of  the  per- 
verse and  treacherous  workings  of  the  human  mind. 
But  this  gray  emptiness  about  him  was  a  blank  canvas 
on  which  his  impatience  had  to  work,  picturing  her  at 
the  steamer's  prow,  her  hands  hidden  in  her  little  muff, 
a  long  black  cloak  warm  about  her  slender  shoulders. 
This  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  to  sea. 

He  had  another  picture  of  her — his  first — when  she 
had  stood  in  the  arched  doorway  of  her  parlor,  framed 
by  looped  red  damask  curtains.  Francis  Frosbie  had 
spoken  of  her  as  "our  little  sister,"  so  that  Hebron  had 
thought  of  her  as  young.  But  he  had  seen  at  once  that 


she  was  not  young  at  all — perhaps  even  in  her  middle 
twenties — only  very  little.  (As  he  discovered  after- 
ward, the  top  of  her  head  reached  barely  to  his  shoul- 
der.) But  she  held  herself  very  straight.  She  wasn't 
really  pretty,  and  the  hooped  black  skirts  and  black 
basque,  tight-buttoned  to  the  slender  neck,  lent  her 
fragile  fairness  a  certain  severity.  Then  she  had  seated 
herself  opposite  him,  upright  and  self-possessed,  and 
the  cleanly  burning  fire  between  them  threw  friendly 
reflections  on  their  faces  and  deepened  the  sense  of 
long-established  well-being  that  at  first,  as  he  had 
waited  for  her  in  the  stately,  high-ceilinged  room,  had 
repelled  and  troubled  him.  His  life  had  been  barren  of 
comfort  and  beauty,  so  that  he  distrusted  both.  But 
then,  as  he  had  sat  there,  he  had  come  to  realize  that 
all  these  rich  possessions  represented  a  way  of  life  as 
deep-rooted  and  sternly  governed  as  his  own.  From 
that  moment  he  had  felt  safe  with  her. 

"Do  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me  the  truth,  Mr.  Allyn," 
she  had  said.  "War  is  cruel.  My  brothers  and  my 
father  had  to  suffer  it.  It  is  only  right  that  I  should 
take  what  little  share  I  can." 

"Your  brother  and  I  were  in  the  same  company. 
Miss  Frosbie.  We  marched  and  fought  side  by  side. 
We  were  more  than  comrades.  We  were  friends.  He 
liked  to  talk  to  me  about  his  home— this  house,  and 
you.  I  knew  that  your  other  brother,  George,  had 
been  killed  at  Shiloh.  and  that  your  father  had  gone 
down  with  his  sloop  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Fran- 
cis wanted  to  live,  for  your  sake,  because  you  would  be 
quite  alone— and  because  he  loved  life.  He  died  in  my 
arms." 

"Was  it  a  long  dying?" 

"Yes.  Miss  Frosbie.  He  was  shot  in  the  chest. 
There  was  not  much  I  could  do  to  help  him.  It  was 
he  who  made  it  easy  for  me.  He  was  very  brave." 

He  remembered  wishing  that  she  would  break  down 
and  cry,  as  Martha  would  have  done. 

"  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come  and  tell  me." 

"Concord  lay  on  my  way  home,"  ht  mumbled. 

But  that  was  not  the  whole  truth.  There  was  more 
to  his  coming  than  mere  opportunity,  or  even  the 
kindly  wish  to  bring  her,  now  that  he  was  mustered 
out,  his  few  piteous  recollections.  In  his  single  faith 
he  might  have  told  her  then  and  there  what  was  God's 
purpose  with  them  both.  But  it  so  happened  that  he 
looked  down  at  his  clasped  hands,  and  their  roughness 
reminded  him  that  in  her  eyes  he  was  still  a  jxxjr,  un- 
sightly stranger.  He  knew  he  must  give  her  time. 

IJUT  he  knew,  too,  why  Francis  had  been  his  friend 
and  at  the  last  clung  to  him  as  to  a  brother.  It  was  as 
though  in  that  final,  tragic  comradeship  both  men  had 
recognized  a  bond  that  would  outlast  the  younger 
man's  fast -ebbing  life,  and  unknowingly  Hebron  had 
caught  in  the  ashen,  agony-distorted  face  his  first 
glimpse  of  Ellen — a  broken  reflection  of  her  like  that 
cast  upon  a  storm-lashed  pool  of  water.  In  Ellen  Fros- 
bie's  fair  hair,  caught  in  a  net  at  the  nape  of  her  neck, 
was  the  same  ruddy  glint.  Her  eyes,  under  the  arched 
dark  brown  brows,  were  Francis'  eyes,  but  of  a  deeper 
gray  that  warmed  the  serene  sweetness  of  her  mouth. 
Her  loneliness,  for  the  very  reason  that  she  faced  it 
unfiinchingly,  wrung  his  heart. 

"You  may  think  me  impertinent.  Miss  Frosbie,  but 
I  am  concerned  for  you.  What  will  you  do  now?  " 

"I  do  not  know  yet." 


"I  know  how  alone  you  are." 

"I  have  myself,"  she  said  with  bleak  gallantry. 

He  shook  his  head.  "One's  self  is  not  enough.  One 
must  have  God." 

"Of  course."  She  sounded  almost  impatient.  But 
he  understood  and  pitied  her.  He  felt  how  her  grief 
was  breaking  her  icy  composure,  and  as  a  last  resource 
she  tore  her  attention  from  herself  to  him.  She  said 
with  a  proudly  lifted  head — but  the  small  white  hands 
on  her  lap  were  clenched — "You  look  like  a  sick  man, 
Mr.  Allyn.  I  have  seen  that  hospital  pallor  too  often. 
You  must  have  been  gravely  wounded." 

"Yes.  soon  after  your  brother's  death."  He  felt 
warmed  and  comforted  by  her  solicitude.  "A  smashed 
shoulder  kept  me  in  hospital  for  many  months.  My 
right  arm  will  always  be  a  little  stiff.  But  it  will  not, 
thank  God,  affect  my  usefulness." 

"What  is  your  usefulness?" 

"I  have  a  farm  up-Island.  My  people  have  been 
farmers  for  a  hundred  years.  In  the  winter  we  were 
coopers." 

"What  is  that?" 

JIE  found  himself  smiling  at  her  ignorance.  "  We  made 
barrels  for  whale  oil.  But  the  whales  have  gone  from 
our  coasts  and  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  whalemen 
who  are  prepared  to  make  the  long  and  dangerous  voy- 
age to  seek  them  out "   He  broke  off  and  then 

went  on  gravely,  "I  have  told  you  how  I  make  my  liv- 
ing—not by  what  I  live.  I  am  a  lay  preacher.  Miss 
Frosbie.  I  carry  God's  Word  all  over  the  Island — to 
the  lonely  farms  and  hamlets  where  they  have  no  min- 
ister to  comfort  them.  They  are  plain  folk.  It  does  not 
offend  them  that  I  am  an  unlettered,  uncultivated  fel- 
low." 

"Mr.  Emerson  said  once  that  a  cultivated  man  was 
one  with  whom  children  and  simple  people  felt  safe." 

"That  was  a  kindly  saying."  Yet  he  had  felt  him- 
self disconcerted.  The  name  Emerson  reached  into 
some  obscure  comer  of  his  memory.  Concord,  he  had 
heard  somewhere,  was  a  hotbed  of  much  worldly,  un- 
godly thinking.  It  was  possible  that  even  a  woman 
might  have  been  contaminated.  "I  have  heard  of  Mr. 
Emerson,"  he  said  stiffly. 

The  flickering  firelight  on  her  face  made  him  sud- 
denly less  sure  of  her.  It  was  possible  that  she  had 
smiled.  "So  in  a  sense  you  are  a  minister — a  man  of 
peace.  Mr.  Allyn,"  she  said  quickly.  "Yet  you  went  to 
war  as  a  soldier.  May  I  be  impertinent,  too,  and  won- 
der why?" 

"I  thought  that  if  I  fought  for  my  faith,  afterward, 
if  I  lived — and  perhaps  even  if  I  died — other  men 
would  respect  it." 

He  was  watching  her,  no  longer  self-distrustful,  for 
he  was  on  sure  familiar  ground,  and  he  saw  how  her 
small  oval  face  brightened — perhaps  with  pleasure  in 
him.  And  he  had  gone  on  talking  freely,  as  to  a  trusted 
friend. 

While  he  had  talked,  ardent  and  self-forgetful,  as  he 
had  so  often  done  at  the  crossroads  of  his  Island,  night 
had  stolen  into  the  stately  room,  throwing  darkly 
translucent  veils  over  its  proud  possessions,  so  that 
Hebron  had  felt  alone  with  her  in  the  quiet  homeliness 
of  the  firelight.  He  had  been  glad  that  she  was  not 
beautiful — that  she  was  a  little  sober  thing,  so  that  he 
in  his  man's  strength  could  maybe  aid  and  com- 
fort her.  (Continued  on  Page  40) 


She  icnuld  not  give  him  an  inch,  not  ifuihl  deiils  were  after  her — not  if  it  were  true  that  Joss  Coval  himself  was  a  dei 
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GERTRUDE  LAWRENCE'S  PRIVATE  LIFE-AS  SHE  WRITES  IT-IS 
DOT  ALL  NOEL  COWARD  COHEDY.  SHE  WAS  A  COCKNEY  ONCE,  AND 
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A  WOMAN  ALWAYS-AND  NEVER  QUITE  LUCKY  IN  LOVE  UNTIL  1940!^i 
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In  real  lif4,^Girtie  Lawrence  has  often  been 
a  Lady  in  t/le  Darkt  not  alioays  ivise  about 
tove  or  m4ney,  but  ready  for  the  next  dance. 
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Six  Tommies  once  were  her  '^angels."  This 

i  war,  Gertie's  an'angel  who  swam,  ashore 

'"'    in  IWormandy  in  borrowed  ISavytrunks. 


*^ 'Candlelight'  was  my  first  legitimate 
play  in  America.  Noel  cabled:  'Legiti- 
mate at  last.  Won't  mother  be  pleased?' " 


1UNCH  in  London,  the  day  after  tomorrow."  The  skipper 
disposed  of  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  as  nonchalantly 
/  as  you  would  toss  a  peanut  shell  over  your  shoulder. 
•  I  blinked.  But  only  once.  After  all.  the  whole  day  had  been 
so  fantastic  that  this  ultimate  scene  beside  the  big  air  liner  which 
was  to  take  me  to  England  in  a  scheduled  thirty-six  hours  seemed 
all  part  and  parcel  of  the  events  that  had  been  happening  thick 
and  fast  ever  since  the  telephone  woke  me  at  seven  o'clock  that 
morning. 

"Are  you  up?"  the  voice  of  my  lawyer  demanded  crisply. 
Knowing  me  as  she  does,  this  was  purely  a  rhetorical  question 
which,  I  felt,  did  not  rate  an  answer.  She  went  on:  "Get  up! 
Right  away!  I've  just  had  word  from  Washington  that  there  is 
space  for  you  on  the  British  Airways  plane  leaving  at  midnight. 
You're  on  your  way." 

At  last  I  had  permission  to  do  what  I  had  been  wanting  des- 
perately to  do  for  four  years — go  to  England,  and  do  my  bit  on 
a  tour  for  ENSA  (the  British  equivalent  of  the  USO).  Basil 
Dean,  director  of  ENSA,  had  cabled,  asking  me  to  come;  but 
getting  priority  to  make  the  crossing  and  a  place  aboard  a  plane 
had  taken  a  lot  of  patience  on  everybody's  part.  Now  I  was  really 
on  my  way  home  to  London,  which  I  had  not  seen  in  six  years. 
I  would  see  my  old  friends,  or  at  least  those  who  remained  of 
that  gay  company  after  the  Battle  of  Britain— those  who  weren't 
fighting  in  Italy  or  the  Near  and  Far  East,  or  on  any  one  of  the 
seven  seas. 

And  I  might  see  Richard.  That  thought  brought  me  out  of  bed 
and  under  the  shower  in  one  swift  leap. 

I  was  assured  of  passage  to  Newfoundland,  where  we  were 
due  to  land  at  nine  a.m.  next  day.  Whether  there  would  be  a 
place  for  me  in  the  plane  going  on  from  there  remained  uncertain. 
We  all  joked  about  it,  standing  beside  the  plane.  The  others 
were  sure  of  their  passage  all  the  way  to  England. 

Ernest  Hemingway  was  among  the  favored  ones.  I  met  him 
then  for  the  first  time.  There  is  something  about  Mr.  Hemingway 
that  makes  one  think  of  a  small  boy— a  rather  mischievous  small 
boy  whose  pockets  are  full  of  bits  of  string,  old  rusty  nails, 
chewing  gum  and  maybe  a  pet  toad.  A  small  boy  hiding  behind 
a  big,  bushy  beard.   He  asked  me,  grinning: 

"Suppose  there  is  no  place  for  you  on  the  plane?  What  will 
you  do?" 

"Stow  away,"  I  retorted.  "In  your  beard!" 

My  first  view  of  Newfoundland,  from  about  five  thousand  feet, 
was  of  an  enormous  black-and-brown  land  splashed  with  snow, 
like  a  huge  chocolate  cake  with  white  icing.  All  around  was  a 
calm,  oily,  gray  sea  and,  overhead,  a  beautiful  clear,  cloudless 
morning.  We  had  breakfast  in  the  cabin  of  the  plane  before  we 
docked.  Then  we  went  out  to  breathe  the  fresh,  salty  air,  stretch 
our  legs  and  see  the  sights. 

Recalling  letters  from  London,  and  tales  of  food  shortages, 
I  did  some  shopping  and  emerged  triumphantly  with  two  pounds 
of  butter  and  a  dozen  eggs. 


After  lunch  and  the  arrival  of  the  Pan-American  Clipper,  I  was 
assured  there  was  still  a  place  for  me  in  the  plane  leaving  at  one- 
fifteen. 

For  the  next  eighteen  hours,  during  eight  of  which  I  slept 
soundly,  we  flew  so  high,  sometimes  at  an  altitude  of  eight  thou- 
sand feet,  that  there  was  nothing  to  see  but  clouds. 

Just  after  daylight,  we  had  our  first  glimpse  of  Ireland— lush 
green  fields  and  the  heather-colored  mountains  of  Connemara, 
with  the  morning  mists  curling  from  their  crests  like  ostrich 
feathers.  Fat  white  sheep  grazed  placidly  in  the  fields  that 
bordered  the  road  by  which  we  motored  from  Limerick. 

We  took  off  again  late  that  afternoon  and  "put  her  down"  at 
Croydon  at  about  seven  o'clock.  The  skipper  who  had  promised 
me  lunch  in  London  that  day  was  only  five  hours  off  in  his 
calculation. 

Flying  across  Southern  England,  I  wondered  where  Richard 
was  and  how  soon  I  might  sec  him.  After  all,  I  couldn't  exjx^ct 
the  American  Navy  to  adjust  its  plans  to  permit  one  of  its 
lieutenant  commanders  to  be  at  Croydon  to  meet  his  wife.  But, 
being  only  human,  I  couldn't  help  wishing. 

Poor  Richard.  I  thought.  He  hasn't  had  much  of  a  marriage 
with  me  up  to  now.  We  had  just  five  months  together  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  Since  that  day  the  war  has  occupied  him  almost  ex- 
clusively. In  that  way  we  have  been  like  thousands  of  other 
couples,  living  on  letters,  building  all  our  plans  on  the  words 
"after  the  war." 

In  the  excitement  of  actually  recognizing  the  big  familiar  field 
just  below  us,  I  bounded  in  my  seat— and  promptly  broke  two 
of  the  precious  eggs  in  my  lap. 

"My  God,  woman,"  said  Hemingway,  helping  me  clean  up  the 
mess.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  now?" 

"Fortunately,  I'm  the  same  shape  front  and  back,"  I  told  him. 
I  jerked  my  tweed  skirt  around  so  that  the  egg  stain  was  behind 
me;  buttoned  my  fur  coat  and  assured  myself,  as  I  tripped  down 
the  gangplank,  that  I  was  making  as  neat  an  entrance  as  any  in 
my  career. 

It  was  eight  o'clock,  the  dinner  hour,  when  I  drove  up  to  the 
dear  familiar  Savoy  Hotel.  It  was  not  yet  dark,  just  the  beloved 
London  twilight.  Yet  the  streets  were  strangely  free  of  traflic. 
There  were  great  gaps  in  the  sky  line  and  piles  of  rubble  along 
the  streets  through  which  we  had  driven.  All  the  way  over  I  had 
been  steeling  myself  for  this,  my  first  view  of  bombed  London. 
I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  hard  to  take.  There  was  bound  to  be 
that  wrenching  struggle  between  the  impulse  to  cry  out  and  the 
feeling  that  one  simply  dare  not  give  way  to  one's  feelings. 

London  is  my  home  town.  I  was  born  there  in  Kennington 
Oval.  I  s|X)ke  with  a  cockney  accent  until  I  was  eleven,  or  there- 
abouts, and  Miss  Italia  Conti  scolded  and  drilled  me  out  of  it. 
In  London  I  have  been  by  turns  poor  and  rich,  hopeful  and 
despondent,  successful  and  down-and-out,  utterly  miserable  and 
ecstatically,  dizzily  happy.  I  belong  to  London  as  each  of  us 
can  belong  to  only  one  place  (Continued  on  Page  58) 
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WE  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  about  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  which,  after  more  than 
twenty  years  of  ardent  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
group  of  feminists,  the  Woman's  Party, 
seems  to  have  reached  a  point  where  its  passage 
by  Congress- is  possible.  Both  parties  in  the  last 
election  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  it,  and  it 
has  been  passed  on  favorably  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

What  is  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  may  be  put  up  to  the  state  legislatures  in  the 
near  future?  It  reads  very  simply: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex.  Congress  and  the  several 
States  shall  have  power,  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation." 

Well,  that  sounds  only  fair  and  reasonable.  No 
woman  wants  to  have  her  rights  denied  or  abridged. 
The  amendment  seems  to  open  a  closed  door,  to 
clear  away  difficulties  that  have  been  in  her  path. 
Perhaps  she  is  working  in  an  office  where  some 
man,  not  nearly  so  efficient  and  conscientious  as 
she,  has  a  higher  place,  just  because  he  is  a  man. 
Perhaps  she  is  a  physician  who,  because  she  is  a 
woman,  cannot  get  on  the  staff  of  a  hospital. 
Perhaps  she  is  a  teacher  who  knows  that  when  the 
principal  retires  she  would  get  his  place  if  she  were 
a  man,  but  no  matter  how  much  she  deserves  it 
she  will  be  by-passed  and  a  man  put  in.  Or  perhaps 
she  is  a  businesswoman  like  one  who  said  to  me, 
"Women  in  business  are  like  the  Red  Queen  in 
Alice;  we  have  to  run  as  hard  as  we  can  to  keep  in 
the  same  place." 

These  women  see  in  the  amendment  a  means  of 
wiping  away  all  such  sex  discriminations;  they  see 
themselves  placed  on  a  real  equality  with  men. 
But  are  these  hopes  justified?  Will  such  a  law  do 
that?  Will  it  give  women  more  than  it  will  take 
away  from  them?  I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why. 

JNo  law  can  compel  a  man  to  employ  a  woman  or 
to  promote  her,  no  law  can  compel  a  hospital  to 
place  women  doctors  on  its  staff  or  to  admit  them 
as  interns  and  residents,  no  law  can  prevent  an 
employer  from  passing  by  a  competent  woman  and 
appointing  a  less  competent  man.  These  are  mat- 
ters which  lie  outside  the  domain  of  law ;  they  are 
decided  by  men  who  are  often  swayed  by  the  old 
prejudices,  the  instinctive  inhibitions  and  compul- 
sions which  centuries  have  implanted  in  us.  I  do 
not  mean  that  these  obstacles  cannot  be  overcome; 
the  history  of  the  past  century  shows  how  far  the 
emancipation  of  women  has  advanced  already,  but 
the  advance  cannot  be  brought  about  by  law,  by 
compulsion.  Only  the  slow  growth  of  a  genuine 
feeling  of  sex  equality  can  bring  it  about;  but 
surely  when  we  see  the  attitude  of  the  young  gen- 


eration we  cannot  fail  to  be  heartened  by  the  strik- 
ing signs  of  increasing  equality  between  the  sexes. 
It  is  true,  as  the  advocates  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  insist,  that  there  are  still  in  some 
states  inequalities  that  can  be  removed  by  legal 
action,  and  have  been  in  the  more  advanced  states. 
To  that  I  would  answer  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
such  states  to  follow  the  example  of  their  sister 
states,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  about  such 
relatively  simple  reforms  by  so  cumbersome  a 
method  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

JjUT  why  should  we — I  speak  as  president  of  the 
National  Consumers  League  and  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women — why  should  we  who  call  ourselves 
feminists  oppose  a  measure  which,  even  if  it  does 
not  do  all  its  proponents  claim,  will  still  help  to  re- 
move women's  disabilities?  It  is  because  we  know 
that  women  would  lose  more  than  they  would  gain 
if  at  one  stroke  all  the  laws  which  treat  women  as 
women  and  not  only  as  persons  were  revoked.  Now 
to  the  strictly  orthodox  feminist,  women  should  be 
treated  only  as  persons.  I  remember  a  debate  be- 
fore a  women's  club  in  which  I  took  the  side  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  and  the  side  defending  it 
was  taken  by  an  eager,  attractive  but  very  young 
woman.  I  argued  that  the  laws,  so  general  in  the 
older  countries,  which  provide  vacation  with  pay 
for  pregnant  women  in  industry  were  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  race.  She  opposed  it,  of- course,  but 
finally  gave  way.  "All  right,"  she  said  impatiently, 
"if  you  say  'pregnant  persons'  we  won't  object, 
but  not '  women.' "  I  assured  her  we  would  be  quite 
content  with  that. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  instance  of  what 
one  might  call  "feminist  fundamentalism,"  and  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  it  is  typical  of  the  Woman's 
Party.  But  I  do  think  it  is  typical  of  that  group 
to  ignore  the  real  physical  and  social  differences 
between  men  and  women,  differences  which  lie  at 
the  base  of  the  laws  applying  only  to  women  and 
not  to  men.  The  fact  that  these  differences  have 
often  been  exaggerated  in  the  past  and  that  nowa- 
days we  ignore  many  of  them  does  not  mean  that 
we  can  sweep  them  all  away  and  act  as  if  that  set- 
tled it.  Women  still  have  to  bear  the  babies  and 
still  ought  to  rear  the  children,  and  I  ask  any 
young  mother  if  that  is  not  a  real  handicap  which 
deserves  consideration. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  do  away  with 
the  protection  of  women  as  homemakers  and  moth- 
ers; it  would  either  make  the  wife  equally  respon- 
sible with  her  husband  for  the  support  of  the  fam- 
ily or  it  would  remove  responsibility  from  both. 
In  such  a  case,  which  parent  would  be  more  likely 
to  get  out  from  under?  Ask  any  social  worker. 
Surely  it  is  only  common  sense  to  hold  the  hus- 
band responsible  for  the  support  of  his  family. 


And  what  about  alimony  after  divorce?  So  far 
the  laws  relating  to  alimony  (passed  by  male  legis- 
lators!) have  been  much  more  favorable  to  women 
than  to  men;  in  fact,  they  have  shown  an  absurdly 
sentimental  attitude  and  often  they  have  worked 
great  injustice.  But  to  abolish  them  altogether  and 
to  put  the  woman  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
man  would  work  even  more  injustice.  Take  the 
middle-aged  woman  who  has  no  professional  or  in- 
dustrial experience,  who  knows  no  skill  but  amateur 
housekeeping  and  child  care.  When  her  husband 
tires  of  her  and  seeks  a  younger  mate,  is  she  to  be 
left  penniless  to  find  her  own  support?  Alimony 
laws  need  strict  revision,  but  not  abolition. 

The  laws  of  property  as  they  aiifect  married 
women  are  too  complicated  to  be  covered  in  this 
discussion.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  backward  states 
such  laws  are  unfair  to  women,  but  in  most  of  the 
states  they  have  changed  with  the  changing  times 
and  those  disabilities  that  still  remain  can  be  re- 
moved if  ardent  feminists  will  only  carry  on  the 
sort  of  intensive  campaign  which  we  of  the  older 
generation  devoted  ourselves  to,  some  forty  to 
fifty  years  ago.  They  would  then  know  exactly 
what  they  were  trying  to  achieve,  for  they  would 
be  attacking  a  definite  evil,  not  a  system  which  is 
part  evil  and  part  good. 

It  is  in  connection  with  labor  legislation  that  my 
opposition  to  the  Ekiual  Rights  Amendment  is 
strongest,  for  my  field  for  thirty-five  years  has  been 
the  protection  of  working  people  against  the  harm- 
ful features  of  industrial  work,  against  dangerous 
dusts,  poisons,  excessive  heat  and  heavy  exertion, 
long  hours,  low  wages.  Dangerous  dusts  cause 
silicosis,  followed  sometimes  by  tuberculosis;  poi- 
sons used  in  industry  include  lead,  mercury,  min- 
eral acids,  carbon  monoxide,  and  a  host  of  volatile 
solvents  which  act  like  ether  and  chloroform,  only 
sometimes  more  harmfully.  Our  efforts  have  al- 
ways been  to  protect  both  men  and  women  against 
these  dangers,  but  when  we  could  not  do  tliat,  when 
legislators  were  willing  to  protect  only  tlie  women, 
then  we  took  gladly  what  we  could  get. 

And  in  some  respects  protection  is  needed  more 
by  the  women.  For  one  thing,  they  have  tJie  handi- 
cap of  youth;  and,  as  wc  all  know,  the  younger  tlie 
worker,  the  more  susceptible  to  a  poison  and  to 
fatigue  and  to  the  harmful  effects  of  dangerous 
dusts.  Men  in  industry  are  divided  into  the  dif- 
ferent age  groups  just  as  men  are  in  nonindustrial 
work,  but  women  in  industry  are  massed  over- 
whelmingly in  the  early  age  groups.  This  means 
that  they  are  more  susceptible  to  all  tlie  harmful 
elements  in  their  work,  tlicy  are  less  prudent  than 
older  women,  they  arc  reckless  and  they  have  the 
silliest  ideas  about  food  3nd  about  protection 
against  cold  and  wet.  Partly  because  they  are 
young,  partly  because  they  draw  the  lowest  wages, 
young  women  workers  (Continued  on  Page  123) 
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^  TOU  think  you've  been  through  it  all.  You've 
W  known  times  when  your  knees  were  rubber 
I  and  your  skin  was  slick  with  sweat;  when 
J^  your  stomach  threatened  to  come  up  in  your 
throat  and  bring  its  K  rations  with  it.   Unlovely  manifestations,  all; 
endured  for  a  reason  you've  accepted  wholly  and  never  questioned 
thereafter.  And  then,  after  three  years,  you  stand  in  front  of  a  door, 
knowing  your  girl  is  on  the  other  side,  and  finally  you  ring  the  door- 
bell with  the  only  hand  you've  got  left.    .    .    . 

After  I'd  rung  the  bell  I  wanted  to  turn  and  run.  Bett  was  still 
my  girl-  I  hoped  and  prayed — but  she  was  more  than  that.  She  was 
a  concept  and  a  symbol.  Bett,  in  her  various  names  and  guises,  is  the 
core  of  all  a  fighting  man's  hopes,  the  image  he  carries  in  the  back  of 
his  mind  and  the  front  of  his  heart.  The  thing  that  makes  him  keep 
on  putting  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other  when  everything  else  in  him 
says,  "Let's  get  out  of  here." 

It  was  almost  nine  o'clock  and  I'd  been  at  home  four  hours.  She 
hadn't  come  to  the  train,  because  I'd  asked  her  not  to:  "I'd  rather  see 
you  alone,  dear,  where  I  can  really  let  go."  I'd  written  her  that  from 
the  hospital  in  California  and  she  wrote  back,  "I  understand.  Bill. 
I'll  be  waiting  for  you." 

Three  years  is  a  long  time  when  you're  young.  Standing  there  in 
the  unviolated  darkness  with  the  small,  busy  night  sounds  in  my 
ears,  I  wondered  how  I'd  had  the  nerve  to  ask  a  girl  to  wait  so  long. 
I  wondered  how  I  dared  to  come  back,  bringing  only  a  part  of  my 
physical  self,  to  redeem  a  promise  made,  maybe,  in  the  glorious  hys- 
teria of  self-sacrifice.  Most  of  us  have  one  supreme  moment  in  our 
systems;  it's  the  long  pull  that  gnaws  away  greatness. 

The  door  opened  and  I  stepix'd  through  a  rectangle  of  light  with 
my  hand  out.  I  was  expecting  a  girl  and  so  I  reached  out  to  the  girl 
in  the  hallway.    It  wasn't  Bett;  it  was  her  younger  sister,  Connie. 

I  was  a  little  slow  on  the  readjustment,  maybe  because  I  could  see 
that  Connie  had  grown  up  in  three  years.  She  was  nineteen  when  I 
left,  and  no  matter  what  the  movies  and  love  stories  tell  you,  few 
people  are  grown  up  at  nineteen.  Certainly  I  wasn't,  and  Connie 
hadn't  been  either;  she'd  been  a  sophomore  at  college,  with  a  goofy, 
explosive  vocabulary  and  an  assortment  of  sloppy  sweaters.  We  used 
to  insult  each  other  while  I  was  waiting  for  Bett  to  dress. 

I  took  up  where  we'd  left  off  and  said,  "It  would  be  you.  Now  I 
know  I'm  at  home,"  and  waited  for  the  fireworks. 

They  didn't  come  right  away.  She  swallowed  hard  and  blinked 
her  eyes  once  or  twice,  then  made  a  flying  tackle.  "  Bill !  You  big  lug !" 

In  a  way,  I  was  glad  to  practice  holding  a  girl  with  one  arm.  And  in 
a  way  I  was  glad  to  feel  Connie's  arms  around  my  neck  and  her 
young  body  against  mine,  because  if  a  man  ever  needed  reassurance 
I  needed  it  then. 

She  stepped  back  with  her  hands  still  on  my  shoulders  and  looked 
me  over.  "You've  got  what  they  call  an  interesting  pallor,"  she 
decided. 

"Yeah.  You  can  get  it  at  Alcatraz  too."  I  breathed  carefully  and 
softly,  wondering  whether  she'd  ignore  my  arm — or  cry  over  it.  What 
Connie  did  might  give  me  an  idea  of  what  to  expect  from  Bett. 

She  took  me  in,  not  skipping  anything.  Not  even  the  sleeve 
tucked  in  the  left  pocket  of  my  blouse.  Then  she  looked  back  at  my 
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hand  tied  behind  you.  Now  I'll  find  out  whether 
you  were  bragging." 

I  wanted  to  kiss  her  again;  not  because  she  was  my  girl's  sister, 
but  because  she'd  made  a  natural,  honest  gag  of  an  empty  coat 
sleeve.  "All  right,"  I  said.  "Just  start  something." 

Her  eyes  stopped  laughing,  but  there  was  only  a  friendly  interest 
in  them.  One  man  to  another.  "Does  it  hurt  any  more.  Bill?" 

"Not  often.  Maybe  when  I'm  old  I'll  be  able  to  scoop  the  weather- 
man on  forecasts  about  rain." 

I  was  wondering  about  Bett,  and  why  she  hadn't  opened  the  door 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  Connie,  but  I  couldn't  ask.  Bett  was  always 
late  for  everything,  but  when  she  did  show  up  you  knew  she  was 
worth  waiting  for. 

Connie  read  my  mind;  I  remembered  that  sometimes  she'd  been 
uncomfortably  good  at  it.  "She'll  be  down  in  a  minute.  She's  in  such 
a  dither  she's  changed  her  dress  three  times.   It  must  be  wonderful." 

The  explanation  made  everything  bright  and  singing.  Bett 
wouldn't  know  I'd  rather  see  her  quickly  even  if  she  wore  dungarees; 
she  was  concerned  with  looking  even  more  beautiful  for  me. 

I  grinned  skeptically  at  Connie.  "Are  you  trying  to  imply  that 
you  still  haven't  learned  about  love?" 

To  my  amazement,  she  flushed.  Three  years  ago  she  hadn't  even 
been  capable  of  embarrassment;  her  self-assurance  had  been  epic. 
She  looked  almost  as  lovely  as  Bett.  "Only  what  I've  observed,"  she 
said  with  a  grin.  "And  that  in  a  spirit  of  scientific  detachment." 
"I'll  bet.'' 

I  heard  footsteps  and  Mrs.  Shelby's  voice  as  she  and  her  husband 
came  out  of  the  library.  "Connie,  is  that  Bill?" 

We  walked  to  meet  them.  They  were  honestly  glad  to  see  me,  I 
think,  but  they  went  through  all  sorts  of  ocular  gymnastics  to  keep 
from  looking  at  where  my  left  arm  had  been.  They  didn't  have  Con- 
nie's courage,  or  maybe  her  understanding. 

"You're  looking  wonderful,"  Mrs.  Shelby  said,  and  Mr.  Shelby 
put  in  his  contribution:  "I'll  say  you  are.   Heavier,  aren't  you?" 

I'd  lost  plenty  of  weight,  but  I  let  it  go.  "About  the  same,  I 
think." 

Words  and  more  words.  They  were  nice  people  and  they  were 
being  nice  to  me,  but  my  heart  was  out  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway 
crying  for  Bett  to  hurry. 

I  heard  her  voice  finally,  from  the  upstairs  hall:  "Bill!" 

Maybe  I  said  "Excuse  me"  as  I  left  the  living  room;  I  don't  re- 
member. All  I  remember  is  standing  in  the  hall  in  a  trance,  watahing 
Bett  come  down  the  steps. 

I  thought  I  knew  how  beautiful  she  was,  but  I  didn't.  A  memory 
is  a  bodiless,  two-dimensional  thing  at  best.  She  had  on  a  dress  the 
color  of  very  young  leaves,  and  her  hair  gave  ofT  radiance  like  a  halo. 
The  thought  knifed  through  me  that  I  needed  two  arms  to  wrap  up 
anything  so  precious,  and  all  I  had  was  one  arm  and  my  heart. 

I  said,  "Bett "  in  a  choked  whisper  and  put  out  my  hand. 

"Oh,  Bill." 

Thank  God  they'd  left  my  mouth  intact.  I  hadn't  remembered 
about  kissing  her,  either,  but  I  was  (Coniinued  on  Page  102 
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DO    you   REALLY   KNOW   YOUR   MAN?    ¥    V    DOCTOR   SHELDON 


Is  your  vitality  recharged  by  crowds  of  people?  When  you  have  had  bad  news, 
do  you  (c)  seek  company,  (b)  seek  exercise,  (o  seek  solitude?  If  you  could 
choose,  would  you  live  in  (a)  an  old  house  tucked  away  under  a  hill,  (b)  a  big 
house  on  a  hill  with  the  wind  and  sunshine  sweeping  through  it.  (c)  a  house  by 
the  side  of  the  road? 

Answers  to  these  questions  indicate  what  type  you  are:  they  say  at  once  that 
you  are  predominantly  Viscernlonk,  Somalotonic  or  Cerebrolonic :  and  when  fou 
understand  irliy  you  are  different  from  other  people  you  will  have 
a  new  understanding  of  your  own  ijersonality— its  limitations  and 
its  strengths.  These  qtiestions  may  make  you  happier,  since  you  will 
recognize  your  inn#te  qualities  and  not  try  to  force  those  not  native 
to  you.  They  will  enable  you.  too.  to  understand  the  man  you  mar- 
ried   or  the  man  you'd  like  to  marry. 

At  least  that  is  the  theory  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Sheldon,  of  Harvard 
University  and  the  Anny  Medical  Cordis,  who  has  developed  and 
teaches  constitutional  pyschology.  He  is  the  author  of  two  books  on 
this  subject  -  The  Varieties  of  Human  Physique  and  The  \arieties  of  Temperament 
(Harper  and  Brothers*  and  he  says.  "The  aim  of  constitutional  psychology  is  to 
develop  each  individual  according  to  the  best  potentialities  of  his  own  nature,  while 
protecting  him  from  the  fatal  frustration  of  a  false'  persona  and  false  ambitions." 

In  othet  words,  constitutional  psychology  will  help  you  lo  know  iilio  you  are  and 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  That  is,  to  make  the  best  adaptation  of  it  to  your  own  environ- 
ment. Many  believe  that  a  student  of  this  science  of  classilication  will  better  recog- 
nize the  right  man  to  marry,  will  know  how  to  help  her  children  to  a  more  successful 
life,  will  understand  more  fully  how  to  get  along  with  other  people. 

In  his  study.  Doctor  Sheldon  spent  much  time  with  Jung.  Freud  and  Adler.  and 
in  his  research  he  photographed  and  classified  thousands  of  human  beings  before 
he  came  to  any  conclusions.  In  a  lighter  vein,  he  has  summed  up  his  conclusions  in 
a  quiz  written  especially  for  us.  He  warns,  however,  that 
self-analysis  is  a  tricky  business,  since  few  people  are  objective 
enough  to  answer  ciuestions  about  themselves  honestly.  There- 
fore, it  will  be  better  to  have  someone  who  knows  you  well  C  A  i^  yT^^\-ti 
do  your  scoring  for  you. 

Before  you  score  yourself  \'ou'll  want  to  read  about  the  three 
basic  types  of  people,  according  to  Doctor  Sheldon's  classifica- 
tion. Remember  that  the  majority  of  people  are  about  evenly  en- 
dowed with  qualities  from  all  three  groups;  that  is.  they  are  a  well-balanced  mixture, 
with  a  scoring  in  the  neightxirhood  of  4-4-4.  Your  score  might  be  3-3-6.  That 
means  you  are  predominantly  Type  III.  with  an  equal  mixture  of  Type  I  and  Tyije 
II.  And  if  you  follow  Sheldon's  advice,  you'll  then  stop  worrying  about  the  fact 
tliat  you  are  not  a  leader,  and  that  you  do  not  love  to  be  surrounded  with  people. 


You'll  probably  recognize  in  yourself  some  of  each  of  these  components,  as  you 
read  the  descriptions  of  the  extremes.  And.  after  you  have  scored  yourself  on  the 
quiz,  you  may  want  to  read  the  descriptions  again. 

Type  I 

Jn  physique,  this  classification  is  called  Endomorph  (en'-do- 
morfi.  a  term  imphing  predominant  derivation  from  the  in- 
ner layer  of  the  embr^•o  which  results  in  excellent  development 
of  tlie  digestive  organs.  Sheldon  says.  "The  main  character- 
istic of  the  Endomorph  is  a  soft,  pneumatic  roundness  of 
physique,  a  tendency  toward  obesity,  a  general  muscular  re- 
laxation, greediness  for  food.  In  the  Endomorph.  the  gut  is 
the  main  thing." 

In  temperament,  this  classification  is  called  Viscerotonic  (vis'-er-o-ton'ic),  which 
emphasizes  the  predominance  of  the  inner  organs,  especially  the  intestines.  The 
viscerotonic  is  an  earthy  person,  close  to  the  nourishing  soil — one  kind  of  realist. 
In  philosophy,  he  is  close  to  the  Chinese:  he  is  unhurried,  deliberate  and  predictable. 
His  wants  are  tangible  and  he  knows  what  they  are.  In  lower  social  and  economic 
brackets,  he  likes  to  sit  lazily  in  the  sun  all  day.  In  higher  levels,  the 
viscerotonic  is  "house  proud."  Much  of  his  effort  is  spent  in  acquiring 
"nice  things."  He  loves  to  be  surrounded  with  lu.xuries  and  comforts: 
he  likes  a  soft  mattress,  smooth  linen,  plump  furniture. 

The  extreme  T>"pe  I  person  is  deeply  attached  to  his  home  and 
family  and  loves  to  entertain  his  friends.  He  is  always  bringing  home 
guests  for  dinner,  and  his  amiability  is  indiscriminate.  He  likes  every- 
body. \\'ith  alcohol,  he  becomes  e%-en  more  rela.xed  and  amiable. 

He  walks  in  a  slow  amble.  There  is  no  jerkiness  in  his  movements. 
Even  his  eyes  move  slowly,  in  reading.   His  wink  is  slow,  like  that  of 
a  sleepy  child.   If  he  drives  a  car,  his  reactions  may  be  so  slow  that  an  impatient 
f)erson  is  driven  to  the  explosive  point. 

He  always  knows  "who  is  who" — as  a  realist,  he  knows  to  whom  to  turn  for 
help,  who  is  "in  charge  of  things."  and  who  is  "the  power  behind  the  throne." 
And  he  is  inclined  to  be  a  gossip. 

He  has  a  comfortable  tolerance  of  the  world  as  he  finds  it,  wanting  to  change 
nothing  and  finding  his  lot  a  pleasant  one.  He  wishes  the  world  well.  His  placidity 
sometimes  reaches  smugness.  He  is  well  satisfied. 

In  a  half-filled  restaurant,  he  will  lead  tlie  way  to  a  table  which  is  near  people: 
he  likes  the  warmth  of  companionship. 

The  extreme  T>T>e  I  person  has  an  "untempered"  characteristic — a  certain 
"flabbiness  of  temper."  Sheldon  calls  it.  "in  his  moral  and  mental  outlook.  His' 
personality  is  without  fire.  He  has  a  vegetablelike  quality."   # 
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i  He  sleeps  deeply  and  is  hard  to  waken,  goes  to  sleep  "the  minute  he  hits  the 
^d."  Often  he  can  be  moved  from  one  bed  to  another  while  asleep  and  never  waken. 
1  The  extreme  Type  I  man  is  inclined  to  baldness  early  in  life.  His  hair  grows 
!pss-like  on  his  head.  His  face  is  bland  and  his  skin  is  soft  and  smooth  as  a  peach 
I'th  the  fuzz  washed  off,  and  his  whole  appearance  is  round.  As  he  gets  older,  his 
tuscles  sag  and  he  develops  a  "stomach."  He  "goes  to  pot"  in  the  middle. 
\  He  can  be  read  like  an  open  book:  he  withholds  nothing.  He  wears  his  heart  on 
is  sleeve,  and  his  emotions  are  free-flowing.  In  trouble,  he  tells  people.  He  is  a 
great  "sharer."  The  extreme  Type  I  quality  is  the  "feeling"  com- 
ponent: sympathy,  amiability  (love  of  humanity  in  general)  and  the 
capacity  to  put  oneself  in  the  other  person's  shoes.  Combined  with 
the  energy  component  (Type  II),  it  produces  fiction  writers,  theatrical 
people  and  most  people  among  your  acquaintance  who  are  called 
"popular." 

Type  II 

In  physique,  the  Type  II  person  is  a  Mesomorph  (mes'-o-morf),  a 
term  indicating  derivation  from  the  middle  layer  of  the  embryo  which 
becomes  bone,  muscle  and  connective  tissue.  "The  Mesomorph," 

s  Sheldon,  "is  characterized  by  muscularity,  heavy  bones,  athletic  strength  and 
hting  ability,  love  of  power  and  action.  In  Mesomorphs,  the  muscular  body  is 
e  main  thing."   These  are  the  "body-beautiful"  people. 

In  temperament,  the  Type  II  person  is  Somatotonic  (som-a'-toe-ton'-ic),  a  term 
lich  refers  to  pre-eminence  of  body  or  framework.  This  bone-and- 
iscle  person  craves  action.  As  he  grows  older,  he  gets  panicky  about 
ing  thought  old.  The  woman  Somatotonic  is  the  beauty  salon's 
st  customer.  And  it's  a  Somatotonic  world  we're  living  in:  war, 
Ddern  furniture,  gadgets,  the  worship  of  exercise  and  correct 
sture — all  these  are  Somatotonic.  Today  our  heroes  are  the  Flip 
)rkins,  the  Dick  Tracys,  the  Li'l  Abners — all  body-beautiful 
esomorph-Somatotonics. 

Sheldon  says  that  extreme  Type  II  people  love  to  gamble.  "The 
yft  of  risk  and  chance  is  in  their  blood.  They  derive  a  major  ecstasy 
)m  danger  of  all  kinds.  Probably  more  automobile  accidents  are 
used  by  Somatotonia  than  by  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  of  Soma- 
stonia,  gasoline  and  alcohol  is  an  explosive  one." 

People  predominantly  Type  II  are  natural  leaders:  they  are  the  generals  (Sheldon 
ys  that  Patton  is  a  fine  Mesomorph),  the  athletic  directors;  they  are  organizers, 
shers.  They  have  drive.  In  a  half-filled  restaurant  the  Type  II  person  will  select 
:able  in  the  center  of  the  room,  from  which  point  he  will  command  the  situation. 

may  be  short  (Napoleon)  but  he  is  solid,  compact.  He  has  well-developed  mus- 
s;  his  face  and  whole  body  are  well  boned,  and  he  makes  a  good  sculptor's  model. 


His  nose  is  strong  and  prominent  and  his  face  is  set-looking.    He  appears  older 
than  he  is. 

"He  has  a  general,  hearty  noisiness,  an  explosive  laugh,  a  sharp,  pistol-cracking 
cough."  People  frequently  say  to  him,  "I'm  not  deaf,  you  know."  In  a  subway, 
his  voice  will  penetrate  the  confusion.  When  he  sleeps,  he  snores. 
His  body  seems  to  be  always  ready  for  action:  there  is  an  assertive- 
ness  even  in  the  way  he  sits,  with  back  straight,  chest  expanded,  abdo- 
men retracted  and  shoulders  back.  His  movements  are  unhesitant 
and  aggressive.  Watch  his  walk :  his  heels  strike  firmly,  his  body 
moves  with  briskness  and  vigor,  the  arms  swinging  back.  His  gestures 
in  conversation  are  vigorous  and  positive.  His  posture  is  that  of  a 
fighting  man.  He  has  the  "  energy  "  component,  the  no-sooner-said- 
than-done  quality.  This  man  seems  to  think  with  his  muscles.  There  is 
no  chronic  fatigue,  no  procrastination.  There  is  genuine  pleasure  in 
dangerous  and  violent  activity:  war,  exploration,  racing,  mountain 
climbing.  There  is  a  love  of  speed  and  often  a  deep  love  of  horses. 

In  the  extreme  Type  II  person,  there  is  a  lust  for  power,  a  "deep  desire  to  be 
important  in  the  world,  a  craving  for  prestige  and  a  desire  to  be  conspicuous." 
There  is  a  willingness  to  assume  responsibility.  This  person  takes  himself  seriously; 
he  is  frequently  without  humor. 

"People  with  humor,"  Sheldon  says,  "are  not  directly  leaders  of  the  world's 
affairs.  They  cannot  put  themselves  in  too  serious  a  light  and  they  avoid  the 
responsibility  of  exercising  power.  Humor  involves  the  relaxation 
of  Viscerotonia  (Type  I)  and  also  the  restraint  of  Cerebrotonia 
(Type  III)."  Humor  and  expression  of  the  power  component  are 
incompatible. 

The  person  who  is  predominantly  Type  II  has  a  bold  directness  of 
man*r.  There  is  no  beating  about  the  bush,  no  overpoliteness  and 
no  h^itation.  He  has  a  striking  frankness,  stability,  trustworthiness, 
responsibility  and  candor — an  impersonal  objectivity. 

His  point  of  view  is  essentially  competitive.  He  is  not  easily  abashed 
and  is  not  afraid  to  ask.  He  has  the  "brass"  to  go  after  things,  and 
has,  Sheldon  says,  a  "psychological  callousness,  a  singular  insensitivity 
to  the  less  obvious  or  subtler  needs  and  desires  of  other  personalities 
in  the  environment." 
Likewise,  he  has  a  lack  of  self-awareness;  his  mind  is  dissociated  from  the  subcon- 
scious, and  he  seldom  knows  what  he  dreams. 

Type  III 

In  physique,  the  extreme  Type  HI  person  is  an  Ectomorph  (eck'-toe-morf),  a  term 
indicating  predominant  derivation  from  the  outer  layer         (Continued  on  Page  107) 
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*  BY  FRIM  BROOKnOlSER 


WHEREVER  you  went,  then,  she  was  singing. 
Singing  and  snapping  her  fingers,  with  a  flash 
of  wide  and  eager  eyes,  and  tossing  her  trim 
and  agile  body  around  with  the  abandonment 
and  merriment  of  children  at  play.  And,  usually, 
she  was  singing  or  humming  or  beating  out  the 
rhythm  to  some  Tin  Pan  Alley  tune  with  silly, 
sometimes  totally  mysterious  lyrics,  chanting  the 
lyrics  in  time  with  the  swing  of  her  body,  as  though 
she  were  making  pronouncements  that  had  the  ring 
of  universal  truths. 

"A  tisket,  a  lasket  .  .  . 
I  lost  my  yellow  basket, 
And  on  the  way,  I  dropped  it,  I  dropped  it, 
I  dropped  my  yellow  basket  .  .  ." 

" A  flat-a-{oot  ftoogie  with  a  floy-floy  .  .  ." 

"Three  itly  fishies  and  the  mamma  fishie,  too  .  .  . 
And  they  swam  and  they  swam  all  over  the  dam " 

"Oh,  sea  food,  mamma  .  .  . 
Shrimpers  and  rice,  they're  very  nice  .  .  ." 

She  was  the  unwitting  but  willing  model  for  the 
gayest  and  gaudiest  shades  in  the  ageless  scheme  of 
color,  and  unabashed  brightness  went  wherever  she 
walked.  Everything  that  she  wore  was  bright,  from 
her  head  down  right  down  to  her  toes.  The  ribbon 
in  her  hair,  as  saucy  as  her  eyes  and  as  pert  as  her 
manner.  The  long  sweater  that  clung  closely  to  her 
body  and  draped  over  her  hips  to  give  her  freedom 
of  movement  and,  in  carrying  out  its  silent  role, 
gave  evidence  as  loudly  as  the  self-important  trial 
witness  of  her  flirtation  with  womanhood.  The 
pleated,  whirling  skirt.  Everything— down  to  those 
shoes.  And  the  shoes,  almost  incongruously,  were 
low-heeled,  mannish,  with  rubber  soles  and  rubber 
heels  to  give  leverage  in  the  acrobatics  of  her  dance, 
the  dance  of  the  years  of  her  youth. 

She  looked  as  though  she  didn't  have  a  worry  on 
her  mind,  except  pf)ssibly  whether  the  next  number 
on  the  radio  or  the  juke  box  would  be  Benny  Good- 
man's Sing  Sing  Sing  or  Artie  Shaw's  Indian  Love 
Call,  with  husky  Tony  Pastor  shouting  the  lyrics. 


She  looked  as  though  she  could  never,  in  all  her 
looming  years,  cherish  a  gay  and  haunting  httle 
poem  written  more  than  a  century  before.  A  poem 
that  said,  "Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad  .  .  .  Say 
I'm  growing  old,  hut  add.  Jenny  kissed  me."  Xo, 
never  a  poem.  Certainly  not  so  soon.  Not  so  soon 
after  a  little  yellow  basket  and  shrimpers  and  rice. 
In  the  cities,  she  lined  up  outside  the  theaters  for 
hours  if  Goodman  was  opening  on  the  stage,  shiver- 
ing a  bit  in  her  ankle  socks  and  her  light  bright 
sweater,  her  cheeks  painted  by  Jack  Frost  with 
consummate  artistry  and  without  benefit  of  any 
mirror  except  the  sun's  glaze  on  the  snow-carpeted 
sidewalks,  chattering  like  a  sparrow  in  the  early 
dawn.  She  rocked  in  her  seat  and  swayed  in  the 
aisles  to  the  jungle  beat  set  down  by  a  gum-chewing 
Krupa,  high  priest  of  the  drums,  and  she  clambered 
at  dressing  rooms  for  the  autographs  of  homely  be- 
spectacled guys  who  could  blow  melancholy  notes 
on  saxophones  or  ride  to  lyrical  heavens  on  trum- 
pets. And  in  the  towns,  and  everywhere,  she 
crowded  the  ballrooms  and  skittered  and  cavorted 
across  a  thousand  waxed  floors,  dancing  until  she 
was  "beat"  and  then  dancing  some  more.  She 
jangled  juke  .boxes  with  a  noisy  shower  of  nickels 
and  haunted  the  newly  prosperous  record  shops, 
and  she  coined  a  language  of  her  own,  she  and  the 
smiling  kid  in  the  gaudy  jacket  beside  her,  whirling 
her  spirited  figure  around  at  casual  finger's  tip. 
She  was  shy,  like  any  girl  awaiting  first  Lochinvars 
from  two  blocks  down  the  street  or  two  rows  over 
in  economics  class,  but  she  hid  the  shyness  and  the 
wonderment  and  all  her  new  discoveries  in  a  brash 
dance.  She  was  a  graduate  cum  laude  in  the  tech- 
nique of  rhythm,  the  loud  brassy  kid  of  the  Class 
of  '38  at  Goodman  College,  daughter  of  the  swing 
era;  and  she  danced  her  shyness  away  and  made  it 
into  ballroom  pyrotechnics  that  startled  and  fleet- 
ingly  befuddled  and,  often,  worried  the  people  of  a 
nation.  And  they  wrote  innumerable  articles  ab)out 
her,  the  learned  sociologists  and  the  astute  psychol- 
ogists and  tKe  sage  editorial  writers;  and  they  said, 
some  of  them,  that  the  dance  was  a  retrogression 
toward  the  primitive,  an  unhealthy  outgrowth  of 
unsettled  times,  an  unfortunate  sign  of  the  insta- 
bility of  the  country's  youth.    And  she  went  on 


dancing  and  laughing  with  the  jaunty  cocksure  kid 
beside  her.  She  went  on  dancing  and  laughing  with 
him,  right  up  until  the  time  he  went  away.  He  left 
his  juke  boxes  and  his  dance  floors  and  his  laughter 
a  few  years  ago  now. 

If  she  was  Doris  Gramway,  the  wide  eyes  were 
brown,  and  when  they  laughed  there  were  luminous 
specks  of  mischief  in  them.  There  was  a  small 
mouth  and  a  dimpled  chin.  There  was  wav>-  hair 
that  was  brown  except  in  the  summertime,  when 
the  sun  glinted  it  with  tinges  of  red.  and  which  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  tumbling  in  pleasing  disarray 
across  her  forehead.  She  brushed  it  back  with  her 
hand,  but  always  blew  a  discomfited  breath  of  air 
between  her  lips,  as  though  this  would  really  be 
sufficient  in  itself  to  handle  the  monotonous  task 
the  hand  performed,  if  she  actually  put  her  mind  to 
it  sometime.  The  sweater  was  purple  and  yellow, 
which  were  her  high-school  colors,  and  the  skirt 
was  white.  Across  the  yellow  back  of  the  sweater 
was  printed  the  word  "Solid."  Jimmy  had  printed 
it  there  one  Saturday  afternoon  in  Looie's  Sweet 
Shoppe  while  they  were  listening  to  an  old  blues 
number  by  Louis  Armstrong,  and  she  had  never 
rubbed  it  off  because^ well,  because  he  was  Jimmy. 

And  Jimmy  lived  two  blocks  away,  on  Danton 
Street,  a  row  of  old  red-brick  houses,  and  he  had  a 
pt  rpetual  grin  that  narrowed  his  pale  blue  eyes  and 
a  nice  sharp-bridged  nose,  something  like  John  Gil- 
bert's had  been,  something  like  that,  and  close- 
cropped  sandy  hair  that  made  him  look  real  ath- 
letic, and  the  happiest  laughter — the  kind  that 
made  you  want  to  laugh  too — and  a  sense  of  humor. 
Jimmy  was  the  clown  of  the  crowd,  always  wise- 
cracking and  seeing  the  fun  in  everything,  and  she 
always  thought  that  if  Jimmy  ever  became  serious 
afx)ut  anything  he  could  make  her  forget  all  about 
Larry,  who  was  a  much  better  dancer  and  more 
handsome  in  an  all-around  way,  with  a  smooth 
build  and  curly  black  hair.  But  she  was  always 
just  "Hyah,  kid,"  to  Jimmy.  All  the  girls  were. 
And  Larry  took  her  to  the  movies  and  sat  beside 
her  in  the  booth  at  Looie's  every  night  and  taught 
her  new  jitterbug  steps,  and  she  always  felt  pretty 
important  going  out  (Continued  on  Page  120) 
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THE  faint  smell  of  flowers  came  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  nursery, 
sweet  like  the  mixed-up  smells  at  Easter,  but  c|ueer  and  faded,  and 
somehow  frightening.  From  the  center  of  the  floor,  where  he  sat 
cross-legged,  Steve  looked  out  through  the  open  door,  out  into  the 
hall,  trying  to  understand  why  the  house  felt  so  different  since  he  came 
home  from  Aunt  Lou's,  when  it  looked  exactly  as  it  had  always  looked. 

Downstairs,  where  Aunt  Lou  was  getting  ready  to  go  home,  the 
sunlight  was  lying  down  all  over  the  living-room  carpet  just  as  it 
always  did  in  the  late  afternoon;  there  was  the  scratch  which  he  had 
made  with  a  broken  pencil  and  which  no  one  had  noticed  yet, 
zigzagging  across  the  closed  library  door;  in  the  hall,  mother's  pale 
green  vine  was  twisting  up  across  the  top  of  the  window  frame.  But 
usually  at  this  time  of  day  the  piano  was  singing  through  the  house; 
perhaps  it  was  the  silence  which  made  such  a  ringing  in  his  ears, 

"It's  awfully  quiet  here,"  he  said  aloud,  but  no  one  answered, 
for  the  animals  were  not  talking  today,  nor  even  saying  they 
were  glad  to  see  him  home  again.  The  elephant  stood  heavily 
against  the  baseboard,  his  eyes  half  closed;  the  rocking  horse 
looked  small  and  worn;  the  lead  soldiers,  standing  soberly  before 
their  brown  tents,  refused  to  meet  his  eyes;  tlie  lion  was  so  still. 

He  heard  the  front  door  ()i)en,  and  then  Minna's  respectful 
good-by  to  Aunt  Lou,  and  he  knew  by  the  tone  of  her  voice  that 
she  was  twisting  together  her  brown-and-pink  hands,  the  way 
she  had  been  twisting  them  ever  since  he  came  home.  Then,  when 
the  door  closed,  the  whole  house  grew  dim  and  still,  and  slowly  the 
dimness  and  the  stillness  crept  up  the  stairs  with  the  faint  smell 
of  flowers  and  entered  the  room,  more  and  more,  until  he  sat  in  a 
fjool  of  silence  deep  and  shadowy. 

It  was  here  on  this  blue  rug  that  she  had  sat  with  him,  and  talked 
quietly  while  she  ran  her  Angers  through  the  jackslraws.  This  rug  was 
blue  like  the  sea,  and  on  it — flat,  of  course,  because  they  were  really 
just  part  of  the  pattern — sailed  ships  of  all  sizes:  four-masted  schooners 
and  battleships  and  little  pufling  tugs.  It  had  always  seemed  very 
important  to  sit  in  as  little  of  the  sea  as  possible,  and  so  now  he  was 
sitting  on  one  of  the  tugs.  She  had  sat  over  there  on  Lord  Nelson's 
frigate,  running  her  thin  white  fingers  through  the  jackslraws  slowly, 
fingers  which  were  always  so  strong  when  he  fell  down,  so  light,  and 
soft  as  feathers  brushing  him,  when  he  was  hurt  or  sick. 

What  did  she  say?  He  wished  that  he  had  paid  more  attention. 
But  so  much  that  she  said  was  right,  just  what  he  wanted  her  to  say, 
and  so  he  was  often  only  half  listening. 

"I  may  have  to  go  away,"  she  said.  "But  remember,  I'm  never 
going /ar  away  from  you."  Was  she  smiling  then?  "I'll  always  be 
quite  near,  Stevie.  It  will  be — well,  just  as  though  I  am  in  another 
room.  You  see,  that's  quite  near,  isn't  it,  Steve?" 

"Yes,  mother."   He  remembered  looking  up  at  her  quickly. 

"And  you  won't  worry?"   She  was  not  smiling. 

"No,  mother,"  he  promised  firmly,  wondering  when  she  would 
begin  to  smile. 

"You  understand  it  will  be  quite  near?   And  you'll  remember?" 

"Of  course,  mother.  I  can  understand  that.  Like  in  another  room. 
I'm  not  dumb,  you  know."  He  said  that  to  make  her  laugh  and  to  stop 
the  queer  sick  feeling  he  had,  just  for  a  moment,  deep  down  inside 
him.  "Now  will  you  play  with  me?" 

"Yes,  dear."  She  was  always  glad  to  play  with  him,  she  always 
wanted  to,  even  on  the  days  when  she  had  to  lie  down  instead. 

"Jackstraws?"   He  tried  to  make  it  sound  exciting  to  her. 

"All  right."  But  she  did  not  smile. 

"No."  He  changed  swiftly  to  something  she  might  like  better. 
"Let's  play  Commando  Raid  and  kill  off  all  the  sailors.  We'll 
play  jackstraws  tomorrow."  {Continued  on  Page  55) 
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JESS,  who  had  planned  the  day  for  work,  tried  to  turn  it  to 
some  use  by  regarding  the  rain  which  had  spoiled  it.  He 
walked  restlessly  from  the  sitting-room  window  on  the 
left  of  the  front  door  to  the  sitting-room  window  on  the 
right;  but  there  was  no  difference  in  the  rain.  From  either 
place  he  saw  it  fall  in  a  great  sheet  which,  the  house  splitting 
it,  set  himself,  he  figured,  in  the  center  of  a  cavern  of  water; 
set  him  like  the  clapper  in  the  middle  of  a  sounding  bell.  He 
silent,  the  bell  itself  resounding  with  the  clatter  which  water, 
dropped  from  a  great  height,  makes  on  a  shell  of  almost  empty 
clapboard  (beds,  stoves,  carpets,  a  human  being  or  two  in 
no  wise  filling  it).  He  sent  his  hearing  out  beyond  the  house, 
testing  his  belief  that  the  ear  alone  can  tell  winter  rain  from 
summer,  and  .had  his  belief  bolstered,  for  rain  falling  upon 
trees  in  full  leaf  has  a  gentle  huskiness  which  the  bare  and 
rigid  limbs  of  winter  cannot  duplicate. 

Jess,  who  was  no  great  hand  at  hiding  the  light  of  his  knowl- 
edge beneath  a  bushel  of  silence,  called  out  to  Eliza,  and  she, 
her  bread  set,  came  in  from  the  kitchen. 

"Thee  call  me,  Jess?"  she  asked,  wiping  her  hands,  rosy 
from  the  kneading,  on  her  apron. 

"Eliza,"  Jess  said,  "blindfolded,  thee  could  tell  the  sound 
of  rain  in  winter  from  rain  in  summer." 

"I  couldn't,"  Eliza  said  flatly.. 

Jess  regarded  his  wife  morosely.  Among  women  Eliza  was, 
he  knew,  peerless;  but  all  women,  he  sometimes  feared,  were 
flawed — whether  in  their  making  or  by  a  throwing  away  of 
their  natural  heritage,  he  couldn't  say.  "Ain't  thee  interested 
in  knowing  how?"  he  asked.  "Ain't  thy  curiosity  pricked? 
Don't  natural  phenomena  mean  anything  to  thee?" 

Some  did,  some  didn't.  The  sound  rain  made  was  one  that 
didn't.  Bread  rising,  house  shining,  fire  dozing  on  the  hearth— 
these  were  phenomena,  and  natural,  too,  Eliza  supposed,  and 
for  the  time  being  quite  enough  for  her. 

"Jess,"  she  said,  "I  don't  see  any  point  being  blindfolded 
and  trying  to  tell  winter  rain  from  summer.  Leave  it  off,"  she 
advised  with  great  practicality,  "and  save  the  guesswork." 

Jess  turned  away  from  the  windows  and  the  rain.  Women 
were  too  much  for  him.  Still,  never  despairing  of  lightening 
their  dark,  he  said,  "Rain  on  leaves  makes  a  different  sound 
from  rain  on  bare  limbs." 

"In  a  stand  of  pine,"  Eliza  objected,  "thee'd  have  to  take 
thy  blindfold  off." 

Jess  sighed.  He  walked  to  the  secretary  which  filled  a  great 
part  of  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  door  to  the  kitchen. 
"I  wasn't  speaking  of  evergreens,"  he  said. 

There  on  the  middle  shelf  of  the  secretary,  in  a  small  clearing 
between  books,  stood  other  reminders  of  woman's  strangeness. 
A  queer  race,  Jess  thought,  gazing  at  the  setout,  related  to  us 
by  marriage,  but  mighty  odd  in  spite  of  it.  What  were  these 
objects  Eliza  had  saved,  set  forth  like  rarities  in  a  museum; 
preserved,  while  articles  of  greater  use  were  lost  and  broken? 
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A  fragment  of  stone  from  the  chimney  of  the  old  log  house; 
a  circle  of  shining  wood  stamped  "Holy  Land,"  but  having, 
to  Jess,  the  look  of  a  piece  of  local  butternut,  well  pwlished;  a 
dried  orange  fetched  home  from  New  Orleans;  a  thimble 
which  Eliza  believed  had  been  used  in  sewing  a  rent  in  William 
Penn's  breeches;  six  feathers,  small  and  much  faded,  plucked 
long  ago  from  some  California  bird  and  lodged  now  in  a  squat 
red  cup;  a  thing  of  glass,  which  Jess  in  twenty  years  of  seeing 
had  never  been  able  to  fathom,  and  which  he  now  took  from 
the  secretary  and  turned  about  in  his  hands. 

"What's  thee  call  this  thing,  Eliza?" 

"A  vase,"  Eliza  said. 

"It  couldn't  very  well  be  a  vase,"  Jess  told  her  reasonably. 
"It's  open  at  both  ends." 

"A  vase,"  Eliza  said,  "is  what  I've  come  to  call  it." 

Jess  held  it  off.  He  peered  through  it.  He  ran  his  thumb 
over  the  putty  swans,  set  up  above  the  surface  of  the  glass; 
he  traced  the  fluting  at  the  top  which  putty  had  enlarged. 

"Looks  like  it  started  life  as  a  lamp  chimney,"  he  said. 

"It  did,"  said  Eliza. 

"A  broken  one  at  that." 

"Yes,"  said  Eliza,  "it  was  broken." 

She  took  the  vase  from  Jess  and  curved  her  white,  plump 
fingers  about  it,  the  fingers  which  at  the  time  of  the  vase's 
making  had  been  neither  white  nor  plump,  but  pink  and  thin 
like  bird's  legs,  as  quick  in  movement  as  bird's  legs  too. 

"Thee's  made  a  neat  thing  of  it,"  Jess  admitted.  "Orna- 
mental." But  he  had,  in  all  truth,  to  add,  "Useless  though. 
Painted  over  so's  it  won't  do  for  a  chimney.  Open  at  both 
ends  so's  it  won't  serve  as  a  vase.  When'd  thee  make  it?" 

"Thee  saw  it  the  morning  I  started  it." 

"I  took  no  notice." 

"No,"  Eliza  said,  remembering,  "thee  didn't." 

"What'd  thee  aim,"  Jess  asked,  "making  it?"  Knowledge 
of  his  suppleness,  turning  in  two  minutes  and  with  good  grace 
from  a  scientific  contemplation  of  rain's  varying  sounds  to 
an  examination  of  a  misnamed  dido,  filled  him  with  content. 

Eliza,  who  had  been  facing  the  fire,  which  lay  on  the  hearth 
like  a  red  eye,  angry  with  the  sight  of  so  much  water  falling, 
turned  to  face  her  husband.  She  touched  the  vase,  scalloped 
top  and  swelling  sides.  What  was  her  aim?  There  were  more 
aims  in  it,  maybe,  than  she  knew;  and  even  if  she  knew  them 
all,  could  name  and  number  tliem  for  Jess,  would  he  under- 
stand? He,  who  had  seen  her  when  the  first  swan,  buoyant 
upon  its  painted  ripples,  was  still  wet  from  her  brush— and  not 
noted — would  he  understand  now,  so  many  years  later? 
When  the  colors  on  the  vase  were  beginning  to  fade? 

There  was  one  purpose  clear  enough  for  her  to  see  and 
say  certainly,  "I  aimed  to  make  a  pretty  thing,  Jess." 

Yes,  that  was  true.  That,  in  the  beginning,  had  been  her 
whole  aim.  A  spattering  of  (Coniinued  on  Fagf  vi) 
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OMEWHERE  in  this  broad  land  there  still  arc  bandstands,  the 
old-fashioned  kind,  with  steps  going  up  and  benches  all  arf)und 
for  the  musicians.  It  was  on  Saturday  nights  that  we  used  to 
gather  in  the  park,  and  stroll  in  a  happy  abandonment  of  leisure 
and  gossip,  to  listen  to  the  strains  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner 
and  such  old  favorites  as  Sweet  Marie  and  Kiss  Me  Again.  Up 
and  down  the  graveled  paths  the  children  played,  strewing  a 
largess  of  peanut  shells  and  striped  popcorn  bags-and  oh,  the  looks 
of  that  greensward  come  the  morning  after.  But  who  cared  about  that. 
The  popcorn  and  peanut  venders  with  their  blazing  torches  and  hot 
stove  ovens  were  a  welcome  addition  to  the  band  concerts,  and  then 
there  was  the  wandering  merchant  of  soda  pop  and  lemonade  to  cheer 
the  thirsty  revelers.  It  was  all  real  nice,  real  fun,  and  Saturday  nights 
meant  more  than  they  do  now.  They  were  something  to  look  forward 
to,  and  the  only  thing  we  had  to  worry  about  was  rain.  Let  the  rain 
makers  stav  in  their  beds. 

And  the  music!  The  band  practiced  on  Friday  nights  in  the  room 
over  the  hrehouse.  You  could  hear  the  doleful  notes  of  the  slide  trom- 
bone and  the  blazing  tone  of  the  cornet  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ensemble, 
wailing  out  into  the  evening  air  with  determined  enthusiasm,  even  if  no 
great  art  was  lost  on  the  listening  ear  of  night. 

But  let  the  boys  gather  in  the  park,  come  Saturday  night,  and  then 
you  got  an  earful,  and  few  "name"  bands  or  great  orchestras  have  ever 
sounded  so  good-to  me  at  least-as  Hiram  Atkins  playing  The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer  on  his  silver  cornet.  I  can  almost  hear  it  now,  so  clear 
the  memory  of  that  lovelv  air.  And  so  sweet  the  tunefulness  of  Bonnie 
Sweet  Bessie,  the  Maid  of  Dundee.  Real  music  that,  and  real  music  lov- 
ers to  enjoy  it  too. 

And  then  the  Olarious  Fourth.  When  that  great  day  came,  the 
village  band  reallv  went  to  town.  In  their  blue  uniforms  with  the  red 
sashes  and  the  white  caps.jthey  were  a  wonderful  sight  as  they  marched 
up  the  village  street  in  the  Fourth  of  July  parade.  Very  martial,  and 
playing  for  dear  life  in  the  blazing  sun  and  whirling  dust. 

But  in  the  evening,  there  we'd  be,  gathered  in  the  park,  the  bandstand 
gay  with  bunting,  the  lights  all  lighted  and  music,  music  such  as  never 
was.  Only  the  fireworks  on  the  river  could  drag  away  a  crowd  that  had 
come  to  feed  their  souls  on  song.  And  even  then,  when  they  went,  the 
band  usually  went  too. 

Even  if  the  old  bandstands  have  fallen  to  decay  and  the  village 
bands  turned  to  more  sophisticated  pursuits,  friends  still  get  together 
on  the  great  days.  There's  an  indestructible  urge  to  such  domgs,  and 
a  good  thing  too. 

That  being  the  way  it  is,  you  might  try  this  hot-dog-stand  supper. 
Maybe  it  will  make  you  think  of  those  summer  motor  trips  when  we  used 
to  traipse,  so  carefree  and  gay,  up  and  down  the  countryside,  stopping  off 


at  Ye  Olde  Coffee  Potte  or  Stagger  Inn.  there  to  indulge  in-you  know 
what  Hot  dogs  and  big  toasted  rolls  with  mustard  that  would  peel  the 
paint  off  a  fender.  Sometimes  there'd  be  sandwiches  and  "store"  cook- 
ies and  Mrs.  Brewster's  famous  pies,  but  it  was  frankfurters  and  coffee 
for  the  main  chance.  And  suddenly  the  frankfurter  rose  m  society  and 
got  to  be  welcome  in  the  upper  cixdts-private  circles,  you  know.  And 
there  you  were,  stylish  as  anything. 

lirill  and  the  rent  is  eanv.  This  supper  is  for  porch,  outdoor  grill, 
patio  or  down  bv  the  old  mill  stream.  Wherever  you  have  it  provide  a 
grill  for  the  frankfurters  and  see  that  they're  hot  and  really  done.  I 
needn't  go  in  for  telling  you  how  to  toast-or  not  to  toast-spht  rolls 
and  lather  them  with  mustard  or  the  relish  of  your  choosmg  and  insinu- 
ate the  waiting  frankfurter  between  the  halves.  Eaten  out  of  hand,  like 
an  apple— and  what  a  saving  on  silver  and  dishes  that  is. 

Here  we  have  suggested  various  relishes  or  condiments  to  make  a 
change  from  the  immemorial  straight  mustard  with  your  frankfurter. 
And  all  arranged  on  the  lazy  Susan,  easy  to  see,  easy  to  come  by. 
Roll  your  own.  That's  the  idea. 

Assorted  Relishes 
A  mixture  of  chopped  onions  and  green  peppers— 3  parts  onion  to 

1  nart  peppers.  ,.,11  e 

"Cold"  barbecue  sauce :  To  1  cup  of  chili  sauce,  add  1  tablespoon  of 
Worceslershire  sauce  and  V-i  teaspoon  of  hot  pepper  sauce. 

A  cheese  spread :  Cream  2  tablespoons  of  butter  or  margarme  mto  a 
5-ounce  jar  of  smoky-cheese  spread.  Add  2  teaspoons  of  Worcester- 
shire  sauce  and  1  teaspoon  of  pepper  sauce. 

India  relish:  Comes  all  ready,  or  you  may  have  a  homemade 
brand.    In  cither  case,  it's  hot  stuff. 

Mustard:  Prepared  and  well-beaten.  This  you  must  have. 

And  so  you  may  have  all  sorts  of  frankfurter  sandwiches  and  don't 
have  to  go  in  for  the  hot-dog-stand  business  exclusively.  To  franks  spread 
with  mustard  add  some  chopped  onion  and  peppers.  Franks  with 
smoky-cheese  spread  go  well  with  mustard  or  with  chopped  onion  and 
green  peppers.  Smoky  cheese  and  barbecue  sauce  go  together  with  the 
frankfurters,  and  so  do  the  barbecue  sauce  and  chopped  onion  and  pep- 
pers. Think  of  all  the  arguments  you  can  get  mto  about  what  s  gooa, 
what's  best  and  how  it  gets  that  way. 

You'll  need  more.  Since  this  is  a  house  party,  not  roadside  fare, 
make  up  a  big  bowl  of  your  best  potato  salad-garnish  with  tomatoes 
or  serve  them  stuffed  with  coleslaw.  And  you'd  better  provide  some 
ice  cream-how  about  vanilla  with  crushed  raspberries  for  sauce. 
Cookies  are  always  popular.  But  seeing  it's  a  Fo^-'^h  ^Uuly  party 
here  is  a  receipt  for  a  pin-wheel  design,  and  there  probably  should  be 
plenty  on  hand.  (Continued  on  Pa,e  123) 
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Ilf  it  comes  your  way  -and  here's  hoping — 
see  the  play  of  plays,  Anna  Lucasta.  All- 
Negro  cast,  all  great  actors,  everything  a 
drama  should  have. 


/I  n  A  good  cheese  sauce  has  the  texture  of 
I  /  cream,  the  color  of  a  buttercup  and  the 
itJ  flavor  of  cheese.  This  requires  plenty  of 
good  strong  cheese. 


The  French  know  their  omelets.    No 
old  tired-out  flimflams  for  them.  Just 
spread  a  good  coating  of  cream  over 
the  omelet  before  it's  turned.  Easy  does  it. 


2  The  plum  trees  are  loaded,  which  reminds 
me  of  i)lum  tarts.  Use  fresh  or  canned 
plums,  cook  them  down  to  a  mush  (with 
sugar),  put  through  a  sieve,  fill  turnovers 
and  bake.  Serve  with  cream.  Cream? 

0  Answer  to  query:  No,  Estelle,  to  "jwach" 
\  does  not  mean  to  shoot  rabbits  on  some- 
l'  body's  estate.  (I  would  welcome  a 
poacher  or  two.)  It's  only  to  cook  gently  in 
water — as  in  ixjaching  eggs  or  fish,  or  in 
sirup— as  in  poaching  fruits. 

4  Ever  tried  pears  stuffed  with  nuts  and 
candied  ginger—and  served  with  a  currant- 
jelly  sauce?  Well,  you'd  better.  Wonder- 
ful on  boiled  rice  flavored  with  almond. 

r  Never  neglect  to  put  a  little  grated  lemon 
n  peel  in  a  rice  pudding.  When  be  turns 
"  up  his  nose,  wait.  Every  cloud  has  a 
satin  lining. 


If  broiling  fish  is  your  dish,  oil  the  fish 
and  not  the  broiler.  A  baptism  of  salad 
oil  on  the  fish  will  do  the  trick,  and  the 
broiler  will  never  know  the  difference. 


7  News  Hem:  Strong,  full-bodied  chicken 
broth  with — guess  what — a  whole  chicken 
wing  right  in  the  jar.    Marvelous  for 
gravy. 


Stuffed  eggs  in  a  cucumber  aspic  are 
something  dreamed  up  for  your  buffet 
supper— anchovies,  lobster,  crab  or  what 
you  will  for  stulTing.  It's  summer;  how  long 
and  cool  the  cucumbers  are — how  cool,  in- 
deed. 


9   Department  oj  despair — farthest  south  divi- 
sion: Cabbage  in  chicken  salad — equal 
parts  so  and  so.   Carry  me  back  to  ole 
Virginny ! 

/jfi  From  an  old  cookbook:  "The  only  candy 
1 1 1  suitable  for  children  should  contain  only 
•I"  tapioca  and  lemon."  And  was  that 
where  jelly  beans  started? 

iA  The  real  appetizer  or  hors  d'oeuvre 
1 1  is  a  social  ice  breaker',  especially  when 
11  served  in  the  drawing  room.  Small, 
select,  it  gets  the  dinner  ofif  to  a  good  start. 


DKAWINC      BY      B.     C.     ATHEHTON 


/I  n  Add  grated  cheese  to  lukewarm  milk  or 
I  1  cream.  Cook  in  the  double  boiler,  stir- 
Ill  ring  all  the  time,  and  it  will  come  out  as 
smooth  as  a  widower's  proposal. 

4  I  Etiquette  department :  Don't  throw  your 
I /I  parsley  under  the  table  or  put  it  in 
It  your  pocket.  Eat  it  is  now  the  accepted 
rule  in  the  best  society. 

^r  Fruit  cups  are  a  camouflage  for  most 
IT  anything.  But  melon,  orange,  grape- 
I'l  fruit,  grapes  and  a  little  lime  juice  get 
somewhere. 

iP  Now  the  berries  are  coming  in.   Never 

I  h  forget  a  little  salt  in  a  berry  pie.  Sugar's 

II  fine,  salt  is  a  must.  But  watch  it — 
watch  it. 

^n  Which  reminds  me  of  blueberries  and 
1/  muffins.  But  have  you  ever  tried  a  blue- 
1'  berry  omelet  for  a  July  breakfast  or 
luncheon?  Sweeten  the  omelet  slightly,  and 
just  before  you  turn  it,  fold  in  lightly  sug- 
ared blueberries. 

ifj  For  a  garden  cocktail,  add  chopped 
In  nasturtium  leaves  to  tomato  juice.  Sea- 
1"  son  as  usual.  But  if  you  grow  basil,  use 
it  instead  by  all  means. 

Jfl  Don't  turn  up  your  nose  at  tapioca 
m  cream — kid's  dessert!  But  wait.  Use 
Itl  brown  sugar  instead  of  white.  Fold  in 
some  canned  figs  or  apricots,  or  any  fresh 
fruit.  Serve  with  a  chocolate  sauce.  Any  one  of 
these  makes  it  as  grown-up  as  Hedy  Lamarr. 

Herb  note:  A  little  anise  in  a  stew  or 
bread    or    cake    or    applesauce    too. 
That's  a  hint  from  me  to  you.  Use  all 
herbs  sparingly  is  good  advice. 

ni  Discovery  file  No.  25:  Tuna-fish-and- 
/  I  crab-meat  combination  salad,  with  Rus- 
^1  sian  dressing.  And  shouldn't  that  be  a 
popular  touch?  Good  for  the  picnic  sand- 
wiches too.  And  picnics  are  July  occasions. 

flfl  Should  you  make  a  fish  hash,  an  old 
/  /  New  England  specialty,  as  I  well  know, 
^tJ  the  secret  is  to  add  a  dash  of  pepper 
sauce  while  it  cooks.    But  don't  overdo  it. 
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fl^  I  don't  hold  much  with  "sauces"  for 
//I  ham.  Am  converted  to  a  little  horse- 
i-iT  radish  mixed  with  sour  cream.  Along 
with  juices  from  the  spider  or  broiler.  It's 
as  far  as  I  shall  go. 

n  r  Traditional  dinner  for  the  Fourth :  Fresh 
/H  salmon  and  green  peas.  The  first  you 
^"  might  catch,  but  the  peas  (in  your 
garden)  will  have  to  be  rescued.  Drat  those 
rabbits,  innocent  little  vandals. 

When  you  cook  the  salmon,  wrap  it  well 
in  clean  cheesecloth  and  boil  it  gently 
in  slightly  salted  water  until  tender. 
Watch  that  it  doesn't  fall  to  pieces.  It  takes 
about  six  to  ten  minutes  to  the  pound.  Skin 
it  and  serve  it  with  cream-egg  sauce  and 
boiled  potatoes.  Just  for  fancy's  sake  grate 
egg  yolk  over  the  fish.  Garnish  with  lemon, 
water  cress  and  cucumber  slices.  Run  up 
the  flag! 

nn  Fresh  or  canned  peaches  are  so  much 
/  /  better  with  an  almond-flavored  sauce. 
tJ  •  Cream  or  custard.  Almonds  spell  peach 
kernels.  An  affmity. 

Griddlecakes  filled  with  creamed  chicken 
and  mushrooms  are  among  those  oh's 
and  ah's  luncheon  dishes.    Just  roll 
them  up,  Serve  with  spiced  peaches. 

Nol-so-new   item:   Black   Bean   Soup. 
Very  top-drawer.  Used  to  be  lower  case. 
Add  a  slice  of  hard-cooked  egg  and  a 
slice  of  lemon  to  each  plate. 

Just  let  me  speak  of  my  younger  days. 
Has  to  do  with  fried  pies — turnovers, 
really.  Roll  the  crust  thin,  put  a  spoo^p- 
ful  of  lemon-flavored  applesauce  on  each 
good-sized  round,  press  the  edges  ^ 
together.  Fry  in  deep  hot  fat.  ' 
Dust  with  sugar.  Oh,  my !         ^ 


Hi  Julyhasthirty-onedays — 
"1 1  and  here  we  are.  Soft  are  • 
U 1  the  breezes  in  the  herb 
garden,  soft  are  the  flute 
songs  in  the  trees.  And,  in 
the  evening  sky.  Mercury  • 
gazes  imperturbably  on  / 
the  .  world's   madness. 
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July,  1945 


Ar^  you  in  the  know  ? 


Should  a  houte-guett  make  her  own  bad? 

D  Yes 

D  No 

Whether  you're  staying  for  weeks  or  a 
week-end,  the  answer  is  yes,  these  servant- 
less  days.  A  thoughtful  guest  helps  her 
hostess.  Make  your  bed  .  .  .  take  a  turn 
with  the  dishes  .  .  .  and  you'll  never  lack 
invitations.  You  needn't  decline  them, 
either,  when  your  calendar  warns  "stay 
home!"  Pack  a  supply  of  Kotex — and  go, 
for  Kotex  will  keep  you  more  comfortable. 
You'll  find  Kotex  unlike  pads  that  just 
"feel"  soft  at  first  touch.  There's  no 
bunching,  no  roping.  Kotex  slays  soft 
while  ivec 


What  would  you  do  about  Ihit  back  vlawt 

I  I  Wear  a  shawl 
I  I  Go  informally 
I    I  Moke  up  the  difference 

If  your  swim-suit  back  has  branded  you, 
relax!  Make  up  the  difference — by  "tan- 
ning" the  paler  skin  with  leg  make-up. 
Maybe  Sis  will  do  it  for  you.  Be  fastidious 
.  .  .  about  your  daintiness,  too.  On  problem 
days,  choose  Kotex,  the  napkin  with  a 
deodorant. 

Yes,  now  there's  a  deodorant  safely 
locked  inside  each  Kotex.  The  deodorant 
can't  shake  out  because  it  is  processed 
right  into  each  pad — not  merely  dusted 
on.  See  how  this  new  Kotex  "extra"  helps 
keep  you  dainty,  confident. 


Now-o    DEODORANT 
in  every  Kofex  napkin 


Which  chick  will  gel  the  dance? 

I    I   The  one  on  the  left 

r~|  The  one  on  the  right       i  f 

Why  should  he  dance  with  a  dolly  in 
denims — when  there's  a  swish  dish  to 
charm  the  eye?  A  fellow  likes  his  females 
feminine  (see  the  girl  on  the  right).  So, 
wear  your  swooniest  frock  and  be  con- 
fident— even  at  "certain"  times.  With 
Kotex  you  risk  no  revealing  outlines,  for 
of  all  leading  napkins  only  Kotex  has 
fiat  tapered  ends  that  don't  show.  Dif- 
ferent from  thick,  stubby  pads,  Kotex 
banishes  revealing  outlines.  And  that 
patented  safety  center  of  Kotex  gives  you 
extra  protection  ! 


More  women  choose  KOTEX*  than 
a\\  offier  samfary  nt^pkins  |)uf  fo^efher 


*T.  U.Bm    O.  3.  Pat.  09. 


HO,  THE  FAIR  WIXD! 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

Suddenly  he  had  straightened  himself  and 
looked  her  directly  in  the  eyes.  "Every  year 
people  from  all  over  the  country  come  to  our 
Island  to  learn  God's  purpose  with  them 
and  to  find  strength  to  do  His  will.  This  year 
many  of  them  will  be  bereft  and  broken  as 
you  are;  they  will  comfort  one  another. 
They  would  help  to  comfort  you  and  you 
would  help  to  comfort  them.  Your  life  would 
not  seem  barren  or  purposeless  or  at  an  end." 

But  before  she  could  answer,  the  door  had 
opened  and  a  stout  colored  woman  had  come 
in  bearing  a  lamp.  Hebron  watched  as  she 
crossed  over  to  the  table  at  Ellen  Frosbie's 
elbow. 

Ellen  put  out  her  hand  and  laid  it  on 
the  woman's  arm.  "This  is  our  Minnie," 
she  said.  "She  came  to  us  from  Georgia  be- 
fore the  war.  She  was  ill  and  could  not  be 
sent  on  to  Canada  with  the  rest.  We  kept 
her  hidden  in  this  house  for  two  years — until 
she  could  be  free.  Many  jjeople  in  Concord 
knew.  But  no  one  betrayed  her  or  us."  Her 
gray  eyes  had  darkened.  They  were  almost 
black  with  pride,  and  pride  sounded  in  her 
voice  like  the  soft  ring  of  steel. 

The  colored  woman  did  not  move.  There 
was  no  sound  for  a  moment  but  the  sudden 
loud  ticking  of  a  clock.  Hebron  had  heard  it 
as  an  admonition.  He  had  become,  in  a  mo- 
ment, awkward  and  self-conscious. 

"I  should  have  been  on  my  way  hours 
ago,"  he  had  stammered.  "Forgive  me," 

Ellen  Frosbie  had  stood  up  with  him;  it 
was  then  he  had  realized  that  her  head  did 
not  come  beyond  his  shoulder.  "Y'ou  can- 
not reach  Boston  tonight,  Mr.  Allyn.  My 
father — George  and  Francis — would  want 
you  to  accept  our  hospitality."  She  had  cut 
short  his  almost  incoherent  protest  and  he 
had  seen  a  quiver  at  the  corner  of  her  fine 
mouth,  and  this  time  was  sure  that  she  was 
gently  teasing  him.  "Minnie,"  she  added 
demurely,  "should  be  sufficient  chaperon." 

Hii  had  lied  to  her.  It  was  one  of  those 
so-called  white  lies  that  he  hoped  God,  in 
His  understanding,  would  forgive.  He  told 
her  that  he  had  a  room  waiting  at  the  inn 
and  that  tomorrow  he  must  make  an  early 
start.  She  had  accepted  his  refusal  and  ex- 
planation without  further  protest  and  given 
liim  her  hand.  The  little  smile  seemed  to 
have  taken  its  refuge  in  her  eyes. 

"We  shall  meet  again  soon,"  Hebron  had 
said,  suddenly  firm  and  wiser  than  she  was. 
"  I  have  a  dear  sister,  Martha,  who  will  write 
to  you  and  one  day  soon  you  will  come  to  us 
on  our  Island" — he  had  smiled  down  at 
her — "to  God's  Vineyard.' 

"Perhaps — one  day,"  she  had  said  gravely. 

He'd  been  too  poor  to  take  a  room  at  the 
inn.  All  that  night  he  had  walked  the  little 
town's  tree-haunted '  streets.  At  daybreak, 
exhausted  and  half  frozen,  he  had  passed 
Ellen  Frosbie's  white  sleeping  house  for  the 
last  time  and  had  bidden  her  good  morning. 
He  had  thought  shyly  and  yet  with  courage 
how  amazed  and  perhaps  shocked  she  would 
have  been  if  his  greeting  could  have  reached 
her.  For  she  had  no  key,  as  he  had,  to  the 
wonder  and  significance  of  their  meeting. 
Then  he  had  remembered  God  and,  head 
bowed  to  the  gathering  light,  thanked  Him 
who  in  His  pity  had  answered  the  hunger  of 
His  man's  lonely  and  unruly  heart. 

Now  through  the  sea  mist  she  was  coming 
to  him. 

He  lifted  his  head,  listening,  but  what  he 
heard  was  not  the  honest  chugging  of  the 
Manoshansett's  engines,  but  the  rhythmic 
splash  of  oars,  the  furtive  creak  of  muffled 
oarlocks  and  the  dark  hum  of  a  man's  voice 
that  broke  suddenly  into  a  vigorous  singing. 
His  song  was  in  some  foreign  language  that 
Hebron  did  not  even  recognize,  but  that  it 
was  scurrilous  or  indecent  he  knew,  for  he 
knew  Jocelyn  Caval's  voice  and  he  knew  the 
man.  His  shoulders  squared  themselves  as 
the  squat  shadow  of  a  small  bumboat  slid 
out  of  the  grayness,  already  transfused  with 
afternoon  sunlight,  and  came  to  a  sluggish 
rest  alongside  the  wharf  almost  at  his  feet. 
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Lipstick 


STAYS  ONI" 


Says 

Evelyn  Knight 

FAMOUS  RADIO  AND 
RECORDING  STAR 

I  find  Don  Juan  is 
creamy  smooth,  easily 
applied  and  brings  last- 
ing loveliness  to  my  lips. 


See  what  they  do 
for  your  lips 
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*DON  JUAN  STAYS  ON  when  you 
eat,  drink,  kiss,  if  used  as  directed. 
No  greasy,  smeary  effect. 

•LIPS  STAY  lOVElY  without  fre- 
quent retouching.  Try  today. 

•  NOT  DRYING  or  SMEARY.  Imparts 
appealing  glamour  look.  Creamy 
smooth^easily  applied. 

•  NEW  Style  SHADES. ..Try  medium 
Red,  a  rich,  true  red,  flattering, 
youthful  looking,  or  Raspberry, 
darker,  so  delighting  and  alluring. 
Other  shades,  too. 


Matching     powder, 

rouge  &  cake  make-up 

—  for    beouty's    sake. 

In  Canada  also. 


LIPS    LOOK    LOVELY 


Don Juan 

MIILION    OOtlAR 

Lipstick 

^  STAYS  ON!     ' 


The  HeeZ-Worlt  \i\\i 
you  of  a  9/ance,  she 
woltrs  in  Porad'ne, 

BRAUER  BROS.  SHOE  CO. 
SAINT  LOUIS  8,  MISSOURI 


Sell  Unique,  Sensational  Value 

k  CHRISTMAS  CARDS   , 


h^^vv^aa^  earn  extra  CASH^ 

Cash  in  on  money -nmking  idea !  Easy  to  get 
orders  from  friends,  neigtibors,  others.  New- 
est, most  exclusive  Christmas  Cards  sell  fast 
and  pay  you  tjiiick  daily  earnings.  Extra  money 
for  you  with  large  variety  of  assortments — 
Christmas,  Religious,  Ciift  Wraps,  etc..  $1.00 
each.  UptolO()\  profit.  No  exi>ericnce  needed. 
Get  saiii|>les  on  approval.   Writ.- t.Kl.iy.   Address 
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Joss  Caval  himself  sat  at  the  oars.  In  the 
stern,  on  a  tarpauhn-concealed  pile  of  mer- 
chandise that  betrayed  the  rotund  curves  of 
wine  casks,  a  little  hunchbacked  fellow  sat 
cross-legged  and  chewed  tobacco.  He  wore  a 
long  worsted  cap  perched  jauntily  on  his 
bald  head.  Joss  Caval  himself  was  bare- 
headed and  wore  a  pilot  coat  loose  over  his 
shoulders.  He  might  have  been  a  simple 
Island  fisherman,  but  that  he  wore  long 
gauntleted  gloves  over  his  powerful  hands, 
and  those  gloves  were  the  mark  of  a  subtlety 
and  difference  in  the  man  that  Hebron 
loathed  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  feared  a 
little. 

Seeing  Hebron  above  him.  Joss  Caval 
stopped  singing  and  shipped  his  oars.  "Good 
day  to  your  Reverence,"  he  said.  His  voice 
that  had  been  beautiful  in  singing  roughened 
when  he  spoke.  "Are  you,  too,  looking  for 
customers?" 

"Why  do  you  give  me  that  title,  Caval?" 
Hebron  asked.  "You  know  that  I  am  not  an 
ordained  minister." 

"But  you  are  a  man  of  God,"  Joss  Caval 
explained,  "and  in  my  church  that  is  the 
way  we  address  our  holy  men.  Sometimes 
we  call  them  Father.  But  to  you  such  an 
address  would  be,  of  course,  merely  scandal- 
ous and  improper." 

"Since  when  do  you  concern  yourself  with 
the  customs  of  any  church?"  Hebron  de- 
manded bitterly. 

"The  point  is  well  taken,  sir,"  Joss  Caval 
admitted.  He  spoke  with  a  curious  accent 
that  was  not  foreign  nor  yet  that  of  the 
Island.  "Nevertheless,"  he  went  on,  "re- 
spect for  any  church  is  traditional  in  my 
family.    I   believe  one 

or  two  of  my  illegiti-      

mate  forebears  went  so 
far  as  to  give  their 
heads  for  one  faith  or 
another — no  doubt 
more  from  good  man- 
ners than  from  convic- 
tion— andwe  still  main- 
tain the  courtesies."  He 
was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, his  head,  on 
which  the  dense  black 
hair  fitted  like  a  casque, 
cocked  in  an  attitude 
of  listening.  "You  and 
I,  your  Reverence,"  he 
least  tolerate  each  other, 
ermen — fishers  of  men 
it,  I  believe." 

"You  fish  in  muddy  waters,  Caval." 

"To  the  fish  all  fishermen  are  scoundrels," 
Joss  observed.  He  looked  up.  His  eyes  under 
the  straight  black  brows  were  tawny  and  had 
a  steady-burning  fire  in  them,  so  that  it  was 
hard  to  tell  whether  they  blazed  with  wrath 
or  laughter.  The  slightly  tilted  nose  lent  to 
the  battered,  violent  face  a  curious  Puckish 
look,  half  malicious,  half  innocently  gay.  "  If 
your  customer  is  a  lady,"  he  went  on  in  his 
elaborate  and  mocking  manner,  "as  Island 
rumor  and  your  genteel  appearance  would 
suggest,  I  have  some  wares  here,  just  off  a 
French  merchantman  and  exchanged  for  a 
brace  of  ducks,  that  might  please  her  fancy; 
a  shawl,  for  instance " 

"Or  Jamaican  rum,"  Hebron  interrupted 
with  scorn,  "for  the  damnation  of  yourself 
and  those  you  serve." 

Caval  put  out  an  oar  and  pulled  his  clumsy 
craft  back  into  the  strait.  "For  our  mutual 
consolation,"  he  corrected.  "Men  must  have 
consolation— yours  or  mine.  They  must 
either  believe  or  forget."  He  bent  forward, 
fumbling  at  a  wooden  box  at  his  feet.  Then 
he  stood  up  with  such  lightness  and  ease  that 
the  boat  scarcely  stirred  under  him.  The 
pilot  coat  slipped  from  his  shoulders,  reveal- 
ing their  great  breadth  poised  finely  on  the 
slender  waist,  and  lean  flanks  and  slim 
straight  limbs.  He  tossed  up  a  spray  of  red, 
artificial  roses.  "For  your  lady's  bonnet,"  he 
said,  "for  luck." 

The  bouquet  fell  at  Hebron's  feet.  He  did 
not  touch  it. 

Joss  Caval  laughed  and  picked  up  his  oars. 
He  began  to  row,  and  with  deep,  powerful 
strokes  he  and  his  companion  melted  into 
the  swirling,  sunlit  clouds  of  fog.   But  for  a 


Perfect  equality  is  possible  only 
in  the  realm  of  mathematics. 

— CONALL  CRARNACH:  The  Age  of  Whitewosh. 
(M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Dublin.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  tactful;  but 
those  who  love  unselfishly  have 
taken  the  first  and  essential  step. 

—  FRANK  SWINNERTON. 

Faith  is  the  bird  that  feels  Ihe 
light  vthen  the  dawn  is  slill  dark. 

—  TAGORE. 


said,   "should  at 
We  are  both  fish- 
as  Holy  Writ  has 


while  Hebron  could  hear  him  singing.  Even 
in  Hebron's  ears  the  disembodied  voice  had 
a  quality  of  enchantment. 

"//  the  heart  of  man  is  oppressed  with  care 
The  mist  dispels  when  a  woman  appears. 
Kiss  her — caress  her " 

The  voice  faded  into  a  mocking  silence. 
But  Hebron  Allyn's  happiness  had  been 
blown  out  like  a  light,  leaving  a  dark,  unrea- 
sonable distress. 

The  hunchback  spat  out  a  stream  of  to- 
bacco juice  and  watched  it  curve  and  fall 
through  the  bright  mist  with  solemn  satis- 
faction. "It's  a  queer  thing,  guv'nor,"  he 
said,  "but  in  my  experience  you  can  knock 
a  man's  teeth  down  his  throat  and  gouge  his 
eye  out  and  like  as  not  he'll  stand  you  a 
drink  afterward.  But  you  poke  fun  at  his 
Gawd  and  he  won't  rest  till  he  gets  your 
lights  and  liver.  And  mind  you,  he  wouldn't 
know  Gawd  if  he  saw  Him  " — Albert  Potts 
jerked  a  thumb  over  his  shoulder— "not 
that  hatchet-faced  heretic." 

JocELYN  CAVAL  rested  on  his  oars  and  wiped 
the  moisture  from  his  face  on  the  back  of  his 
bare  arm.  His  eyes  had  narrowed  as  though 
to  hide  their  laughter  from  the  little  fellow 
perched  opposite  him.  "What  are  you  trying 
to  tell  me,  Runt?" 

"In  a  manner  of  speaking,  that  you're  a 
fool,  guv'nor.  Mr.  Hebron  don't  like  us  at 
best,  and  he  didn't  believe  a  word  of  that 
yarn  about  shawls  and  what  not.  If  some 
nosy-Parker  coast  guard  had  been  around, 
we'd  have  been  in  for  a  peck  of  trouble.  You 
should  have  taken  off 

your  cap,  perlite  and 

respectable,  like  one 
gen'leman  to  another, 
and  crossed  yourself." 
"My  cap  was  off," 
Joss  Caval  pointed  out. 
He  showed  his  strong 
white  teeth  in  a  grin. 
He  began  to  row  again 
with  long,  powerful 
strokes.  "I  don't  know 
myself  what  made  me 
take  a  poke  at  him," 

he  said,  "unless  it  was 

that  hat  of  his." 
"He  was  going  to  meet  his  lady,"  Albert 
explained.  "But  what  sort  of  lady'd  want  to 
meet  him,  I'd  like  to  know." 

"The  hatchet-faced  sort,  no  doubt." 
Albert  guffawed.  "Not  your  sort— nor 
mine  neither,  guv'nor."  He  shook  his  head 
so  that  the  tassel  of  his  cap  swung  out  be- 
hind him  like  a  wicked  tail.  "What  wouldn't 
I  give  for  the  sight  of  a  gal  I  used  to  know  on 
the  Old  Kent  Road!  She  was  a  good  'un. 
Buxom  like  a  woman  ought  ter  be  in  the 
right  places  and  with  the  right  spirit,  so  as 
you  could  take  a  pinch  out  of  her  without 
getting  your  ears  slapped  off." 

"Your  tastes  are  awful,"  Joss  Caval  said, 
"and  you  talk  too  much." 

"Don't  I  know  it,  guv'nor!  Sometimes  I 
talks  out  loud  to  nobody.  I  ain't  got  no  one 
else.  Her  Ladyship  don't  listen  and  Maria 
Pia  don't  understand,  her  being  a  stoopid 
foreigner  female." 

"You  happen,  my  good  Runt,  to  be  a  for- 
eigner yourself." 

"Me?  Foreign?  Gawd'struth— I'm  true- 
blue  English,  ain't  I?  Born  under  Bow 
bells— right  on  the  church  steps,  if  what  my 
ma  said  was  true.  Not  that  I'd  take  my 
Bible  oath  on  it,  her  being  half-seas  over  at 
the  time— most  times,  for  that  matter.  Me 
foreign!"  But  the  accusation  evidently  dis- 
turbed him.  A  plaintive,  woebegone  look 
came  into  the  crunched-up  wizened  face. 
"Ain't  we  never  going  home,  guv'nor?" 
"Where's  home?"  Joss  Caval  asked  back. 
"  I  dunno— never  rightly  having  had  one." 
He  chuckled  with  recovered  gleefulness.  "I'd 
make  it  a  gypsy  camp  on  Epsom  Downs  first 
Wednesday  in  June." 

"You're  lucky.  I  wouldn't  know  where  to 
make  it.  Which  is  just  as  well.  For  I'll  never 
get  there." 

"What— never,  guv'nor?" 
"Never."   He  spoke,  not  as  he  had  done 
with  Hebron  Allyn,  but  with  simplicity  and 
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GIVE  YOUR  PRECIOUS  UNDIES  A  LONGER  LIFE... 


X 


BY  ACTUAL  TEST,  LUX  CARE  KEEPS 
UNDIES  LOVELY  3  TIMES   LONGER! 


Don't  you  want  pretty  undies  to 
stay  nice  as  new  for  wearing  after 
wearing?  Then  don't  risk  harsh 
washday  methods — strong  soaps, 
too-hot  water,  rough  handling.  If 
you  do,  colors  fade,  shoulder  straps 
may  fray,  seams  burst. 

Give  all  your  undies  gentle  Lux 
care  after  every  wearing.  Actual 
washing  tests  proved  Lux  care  kept 
slips  and  nighties  lovely  3  times 
longer.  After  30  Luxings  they  still 
looked  lovely!  Lux  is  thrifty  care. 


WASHDAY    METHODS 

faded  color,  frayed 
straps  (see  photograph 
above)  in  actual  tests. 
Avoid  strong  soap,  hot 
water.rough  handling. 


LUX  CARE  kept  identical 
undies  new-looking  3 
times  longer  —  colors 
lovely,  shoulder  straps 
and  seams  firm.  See  ac- 
tual photo  above. 


even  guilelessness.  "'Never'  is  a  hard  word 
to  say.  Runt." 

"And  it's  an  awful  thought,  guv'nor." 

"Nothing  to  stop  you,  Runt.  I've  told 
you  often  enough.  I  could  get  you  a  passage 
on  some  British  merchantman." 

"And  I've  told  you  often  enough  I  wouldn't 
go.  I  ain't  leavin'  Her  Ladyship — nor  you 
neither.  I  promised  and  I  keeps  my  word." 
But  he  looked  like  an  old  child  on  the  point 
of  tears.  "It's  Gawd's  truth — I'll  never  ride 
no  more,"  he  said  simply  and  sadly. 

Joss  Caval  scowled,  but  not  with  anger. 
"Poor  devil!"  he  said.  "Poor  Runt!" 

"It  ain't  that  bad,  guv'nor.  It  ain't  my 
back  that's  badgering  me." 

"Do  you  know  what  Father  Francis  said 
about  you?" 

"He  said  a  lot  of  things."  The  wizened 
face  brightened  with  a  slyly  comical  recollec- 
tion. "He  was  a  good  'un — though  he  was  a 
foreigner.  Well — what  did  he  say?" 

"He  said,  "I  used  to  wonder  what  they'd 
do  with  II  Piccolo  in  heaven.  But  now  I 
know.  They'll  make  him  one  of  the  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse!'" 

The  Runt  sniffed.  "Never  heard  of  'em." 

"  Well,  they  haven't  ridden  at  Epsom  yet. 
But  no  doubt  they  will.  And  you'll  be  one 
of  them." 

The  hunchback  considered  him  doubt- 
fully. "All  right,  your  Lordship,"  he  said. 
"  Poke  fun  at  me.  But  now  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing. Gawd  didn't  give  me  these  legs  and 
these  hands  just  to  cruise  round  on  a  blasted 
boat.  He'll  give  'em  a  chance  yet — mark  my 
words.  I  ain't  going  to  molder  on  this  blasted 
Island — nor  you  neither." 

"What  childlike  faith!"  Joss  Caval  said, 
with  something  of  his  old  elaborate  sarcasm. 
"You  and  Mr.  Allyn  ought  to  get  together. 
I  prefer  to  believe  that  God,  if  He  exists, 
leaves  us  to  our  own  devices.  And  stop 
calling  me  'your  Lordship.'" 

Albert  allowed  himself  a  discreet  but  sar- 
castic smile.  "What  harm  does  it  do  you 
what  I  calls  you— when  it's  just  you  and  me 
alone?    It's  a  free  country — so  they  say. 


And  it  does  me  good — makes  me  feel  sort 
of  homelike." 

But  Joss  Caval,  intent  on  his  steady  but 
blind  course,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  him. 
The  fog  still  clung  to  them  stubbornly,  trail- 
ing its  luminous  shreds  and  tatters  between 
them  and  the  land.  But  the  little  wind,  fan- 
ning his  cheek,  and  the  secretive  movement 
of  his  awkward  craft,  answering  to  the  first 
waves  that  danced  to  meet  it,  must  have  told 
him  that  they  had  rounded  East  Chop.  For 
presently  he  shipped  his  oars  and  motioned 
with  a  jerk  of  his  head  and  the  two  men, 
working  together  smoothly  as  from  long  cus- 
tom, stepped  up  the  mast  and  hoisted  the 
coarse  brown  sail.  As  it  began  to  draw,  the 
old  bumboat  staggered  and  plunged  like  a 
goaded  plow  horse  and  then,  settling  into  the 
wind's  traces,  churned  ahead  with  a  vigorous 
good  will.  Joss  Caval  climbed  over  the 
empty  casks,  pushing  Albert  from  the  tiller 
with  a  good-humored  impatience  such  as 
he  might  have  shown  a  faithful  but  ill- 
conditioned  dog. 

"It's  getting  late,"  Albert  complained. 
"  If  I  don't  make  Edgartown  in  time  to  serve 
Her  Ladyship's  dinner  she'll  fret  her  heart 
out." 

"It's  more  important,"  Joss  said,  "that 
she  should  eat  her  stomach  full." 

"But  that's  what  she  don't  understand," 
Albert  sniffed.  "The  poor  lady's  mind  being 
afflicted  the  way  it  is,  she  don't  know  that 
we  poor  sinful  men  have  to  eat  and  drink,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  sweat  of  our  brows — not  to 
mention  the  perdition  of  our  souls."  He 
crossed  himself  sanctimoniously.  "That's 
God's  curse  on  us.  It's  in  the  Bible,  if  you 
don't  believe  me.  My  ma  used  to  read  the 
Bible  to  me,  drunk  or  sober,  she  being  a  poor 
heretic.  But  perhaps  great  English  ladies 
don't  have  to  bother  their  heads  about  God's 
cussing.  It  weren't  meant  for  the  likes  of 
them." 

"Her  Ladyship  is  not  English  either." 

Albert  shrugged  his  twisted  shoulders. 
"Whatever  she  is,"  he  said,  "if  I  don't  stand 
behind  her  chair  tonight,  tomorrow  she'll 
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Soap  contains  vital  war  materials  .  .  .  DON'T  WASTE  IT! 


I  o  more  shoes  over  bare 
feet!  Genuine  FOOTLETS 
give  such  perfect  comfort, 
coolness,  cleanliness!  Out- 
sell others  because  they  fit 
better.  Choice  of  styles  and 
fabrics— every  one  a  fashion 
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ike  the  hide  off  me.  And  with  good  reason, 
ind  you.  For  what  does  Maria  Pia  know  of 
;nteel  manners?  She  serves  at  table  like  a 
tchen  slut,  which  it's  God's  truth  is  all 
le  is.  What  yarn  shall  I  pitch  Her  Ladyship 
lis  time?" 

"Tell  her  you  accompanied  her  son  on  a 
-inking  spree,"  Joss  suggested.  "She'll 
jlieve  it." 

"But  she  won't  have  me  drinking,"  Albert 
'Otested.  "She  knows  I  can't  hold  my  likker 
<e  a  gen'leman,  as  how  should  I?  I  ain't  a 
m'leman.  I'm  a  gen'leman's  gen'leman — 
1  oncommon  good  one,  though  I  says  so." 
"Tell  her  you  went  along  to  keep  me  from 
lling   into   Menemsha 

ond,"    Joss   interrupted       

ipatiently. 

He  held  up  his  hand, 
)mmanding  his  own  si- 
nce and  in  salutation.  For 
le  mist  had  at  last  re- 
ased  them  and  they  had 
issed  free  into  clear  sun- 
ght,  onto    a    serenely 

niling    sapphire    sea.       

)ss  Caval's  greeting  was 
T  the  one  traveler  that  rode  at  anchor 
1  its  gently  rising  and  falling  breast— a  brig 
lat  swung  easily  to  the  east  whence  they 
ime.  Her  sails,  close-furled  like  the  wings 
■  a  majestic  bird  at  rest,  left  her  masts 
isterely  outlined  against  the  pale  blue 
oudless  sky.  Seen  from  this  distance,  she 
emed  to  have  no  relation  to  the  low  un- 
gating line  of  land  on  her  starboard  bow. 

remoteness  and  loneliness  encompassed 
;r  that  made  her  not  a  work  of  men's  hands 
3r  even  a  creature  of  the  sea,  but  a  newly 
ighted  visitant  from  some  other  world, 
ted  to  long,  splendid  wayfaring  but,  like 
lie  mortals  who  sailed  with  her,  without 
lown  destination. 

Joss  Caval's  dark  and  battered  face  had 
eared.   "You  lovely!"  he  said. 

He  allowed  his  boat  to  butt  her  way  to  the 
■ig's  stern,  where  he  put  up  his  tiller  and 
sat  to  windward  till  he  brought  up  on  the 


^  "Tact,"  said  a  witty  lady, 
^  "is  the  unsaid  part  of  what 
you  think."  Y  es,  and  there  is 
only  one  thing  more  potent — 
its  opposite — the  unthought 
part  of  ^t  hat  you  say. 

—HENRY  VAN  DYKE: 
Comp-Fires  &  Gulde-Posts.  (Scribner's). 


bow  and  paid  off.  Albert  doused  sail  and  they 
began  to  drift  with  the  wind  and  the  tide. 
Already  they  were  close  enough  to  make  out 
the  vessel's  name,  the  Golden  Fleece,  painted 
beneath  the  old-fashioned  carving  of  a  ram's 
head,  its  once-gilded  horns  dimmed  by  long, 
fierce  encounters  with  the  wind  and  sea. 
Sailors  were  gathered  on  the  fo'c'sle,  and  in 
the  waist  a  man  lounged  down  to  the  open 
bulwarks  and  signaled  a  casual  greeting. 

Joss  waved  back.  His  reckoning  brought 
the  bumboat  gently  against  the  brig's  hull 
and,  having  been  made  fast,  she  lay  there 
rolling  sleepily,  hidden  from  the  land  and 
absorbed  from  recognition  by  any  passing 
vessels  by  the  brig's  deep 

shadow.    Joss   picked  up 

the  box  at  his  feet  and 
climbed  the  rope  ladder 
that  had  been  let  down 
for  him.  Swinging  himself 
over  the  rail,  he  stood  mo- 
tionless for  a  moment,  like 
a  man  who  has  come  home 
to    greet   familiar   things 

and   to   mark   changes. 

Proximity  stripped   the 

Golden  Fleece  of  her  magic — or  perhaps  dis- 
guised it.  She  was  no  better  than  a  befouled 
old  whaler.  The  worn  decks  were  stained  and 
the  cutting  cables,  dumped  negligently  in  the 
scuppers,  sweated  rust. 

Two  men,  cross-legged  on  a  near-by  hatch, 
lazily  sorting  out  frayed  ropes  and  coiling 
whale  lines  back  into  their  tubs,  glanced  up 
at  Joss  and  nodded.  But  their  worn,  un- 
shaved  faces  were  unsmiling.  Joss  Caval 
knew  how  they  felt  toward  him.  He  had 
been  a  better  whaleman  than  the  best  of 
them,  and  he'd  sold  out.  He'd  deserted 
them — and  not  them  only,  but  the  sea  which 
they  hated  and  loved  and  could  not  leave — 
for  money  for  which  they  toiled  and  sweated 
and,  in  the  end,  died  in  vain.  He  sold  them 
what  they  had  to  have  for  what  he  could 
squeeze  out  of  them. 

Joss  Caval  grinned  and  with  a  lavish  ges- 
ture tossed  one  of  them  the  box  he  carried. 
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6'on.oro„sS.„g.„gStor  of  stage  ondRodio  Soys- 
long  ago  I  began  using  a 
deodorant  daily.  After  I  fried 
'hem  oil  I  found  Arrid  S 
because  it  prevents  dress  dis- 
coloration  and  prevents 
perspiration  offense." 


New 
Cream  Deodorant 

Safely  helps 

Stop  Perspiration 

1.  Does  not  irritate  skin.  Doei  not  rot 
dresses  or  men's  shirts. 

2.  Prevents  under-arm  odor.  Helps  stop 
perspiration  safely. 

3.  A    pure,    white,    antiseptic,    stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

4>  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used  right 

after  shaving. 
5.  Awarded  Approval  Seal  of  American 

Institute  of  Laundering  —  harmless  to 

fabric.  Use  Arrid  regularly. 
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ARRID 

MORE   MEN   AND   WOMEN   USE   ARRID 
THAN   ANY   OTHER   DEODORANT 
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^H  "The  new  'sheer-gauge^  Pond^s  shndes 

^B  are  heavenly  'on,^  softer,  subtle,  and  so 

^H  smooth!"  says  Mrs.  Lawrence  IF.  Earle, 

^^k  lovely  Philadelphia  society  favorite. 


This  j^jM'Oaaae^  powder 

brings  sweeter  color  to  your  skin 

•  Now — a  new  suffusing  ingredient  gives  Pond's  Dreaniflower 
Powder  extra  "sheer-gauge"  color  snioolluiess! 

This  new  suffusing  ingredient  distributes  the  tiny  particles 
of  soft  color  more  evenly  over  your  skin.  Gives  Pond's  shades 


look- 


-smooiM 


that  subtle  "sheer-gauge 
and  so  fresh! 

So  Pond's  shades  not  only  look 
luxury-soft  in  the  6«.v— but  they  look 
luxury-soft  on  you!  They  suffuse  your 
skin  with  more  delicate  color.  More 
glamorous  color.  Morv  Jhitleringly, 
expensively,  "sheer-gauge"  color! 

Compare  this  new  Pond's  with  your 
present  powder.  See  if  you  aren't 
thrilled  with  the  exquisite,  sheer  color 
smoothness  it  lends  your  skin!  Six 
lovely  Dreaniflower  shades.  4% 
25fi,  lOfi  (plus  tax). 
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POND'S  Dreamf lower  Powder 

—made  "sheer-gauge"  by  experts  in  beauty! 


"Sheer-gauge" 
means  more  flattering  shades 
for  your  face,  tool 

Two  stockings— exactly  the 
same  shade  in  the  box  — 
but  so  different  "on"! 
Now — Pond's  Dreomflower 
Powder  shades  look  love- 
lier"on"  because  they're  so 
beautifully  "sheer-gauge"! 
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MEN  LOVE  THIS  RICH, 
DELICIOUS  NEW  COFFEE 

Now  you  can  make  grand  coffee 
in  just  5  seconds!  No  coffee  pot; 
no  grounds!  Just  ha//  a  teaspoon- 
ful  and  add  hot  water.  Try  it! 

NOTICE:  Right  now,  all 
the  G.  Washington  being 
made  is  going  to  our 
Armed  Forces.  But  keep 
asking  for  if.  Your  grocer 
will  have  it  eventually! 


G.  WASHINGTON'S 

INSTANT  COFFEE 


"Pretties  for  your  pretties,"  he  said.  "No 
charge,  my  hearties.  They're  on  the  house. 
Guaranteed  to  make  the  New  Bedford  girls 
open  their  eyes  wide." 

"And  their  arms,  please  God!"  one  of  the 
men  bettered  with  a  sour  laugh. 

The  ship's  first  mate,  Harry  Cartwright, 
limped  at  Joss  Caval's  side  and  rubbed  un- 
comfortably at  his  stubbled  chin.  "They're 
ugly,"  he  said,  "and  I  don't  blame  them. 
The  Cape  gave  us  everything  it  had,  and 
there  were  times  when  I  didn't  believe  the 
old  girl  would  round  it.  We've  had  her  pumps 
going  ever  since.  Hunks  reckons  we'd  better 
lay  to  in  Holmes  Hole  till  we've  straightened 
out  a  bit,  before  the  owners  get  a  sore  eyeful 
of  us.  Maybe  some  of  the  men  could  gam 
over  to  your  place  tomorrow  night,  Caval. 
It  might  put  heart  into  them.  But  I  warn 
you,  there  isn't  a  brass  cent  between  the  lot." 

"I've  taken  plenty  off  them  in  my  time," 
Joss  said.  "I'll  take  plenty  again.  Sure.  To- 
morrow night'll  be  open  house."  He  sniffed 
as  he  walked  aft.  It  was  as  though  even  with 
the  freshening  wind  he  imagined  that  the 
familiar  stench  of  blubber  still  lingered.  "So 
it's  been  poor  hunting,"  he  said  casually. 

"The  poorest  ever.  Three  years  gone  and 
four  hundred  barrels  to  show  for  it."  It  ob- 
viously irked  him  to  admit  dire  failure  to  this 
man  who  was  no  longer  one  of  them.  "The 
Old  Man's  waiting  for  you  below,"  he  said 
gruffly.  "  While  you're  powwowing  we'll  help 
Bert  stow  your  stuff  for  you." 

"Thanks.  Take  your  time.  I'll  have  to 
wait  for  dark  anyway.  We're  getting  law- 
abiding  in  these  parts." 

He  swaggered  a  little,  as  though  even  the 
dirty  deck  felt  good  under  his  feet,  and, 
swinging  himself  into  the  cabin  scuttle, 
dodged,  as  from  habit,  the  broad  menacing 
beams  and  bolts  on  the  short  dark  way  to  the 
captain's  quarters.  Tlie  tiny  stateroom  and 
tlie  cabin  beyond  gave  more  testimony  to 
disaster.  In  the  stateroom,  tiiumbed-over 
diarts.  accountings  and  clearance  papers  lay 
heaped  in  hopeless  disorder  on  tlie  table 
under  the  swinging  lamp.  A  small  gray- 
wliiskeri-d  monkey  sat  perched  at  an  open 
w  indow  and  chattering  softly.  It  turned  its 
unliappy  golden  eyes  on  Joss  Caval  as  he  en- 
tered, and  with  a  tliin.  childish  cry  jumi>ed 
down  and  clambered  up  his  thigh  and  arm 
till  it  rested  on  his  shoulder. 

J I  IK  devil  sure  knows  her  own,"  Hunks 
Farcjuason  remarked,  grinning.  He  sat  on 
his  sea  ciiest,  one  stout  leg  curled  under  him, 
and  whittled  at  a  small  block  of  teakwood. 
"I'm  scrimshawing  this  for  my  youngster," 
he  said,  considering  liis  handiwork  with  sar- 
donic complacency.  "He  was  just  born  when 
I  put  out.  He's  three  now  and  ought  to  know 
a  right  whale  when  he  sees  one.  Or  maybe 
he's  dead,  and  my  wife  too.  Or  maybe  he's 
got  a  little  sister.  How  should  I  know?  "  He 
tossed  his  jackknife  aside  and  held  out  a  huge 
hairy  hand  to  Joss  Caval,  who  stripped  off 
his  glove  to  take  it.  Joss'  hand  was  well  kept 
and  of  a  lighter  tan  than  the  lean  sinewy 
arm.  The  mark  of  the  glove  was  like  a 
frontier  between  two  lives.  Hunks  Farquason 
held  the  hand  for  a  moment,  considering  it, 
and  then  dropped  it  with  a  rude  noise  of 
disgust.  "My  fine  gentleman!"  he  said. 

"My  mother's  gentleman,"  Joss  Caval 
corrected,  grinning. 

"Your  mother's  b "  Hunks  began  and 

checked  himself  discreetly.  Sliding  off  the 
chest,  he  produced  from  a  cupboard  two 
misty  glasses  and  a  black  bottle.  "It's  some 
years  since  last  I  met  him,"  he  said.  "Does 
the  gentleman  still  drink?" 

"As  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  should," 
Joss  said.  He  leaned  against  the  table  and, 
lifting  the  monkey  from  his  shoulder,  he 
held  it  in  the  curve  of  his  arm.  "How  did 
you  come  by  this  sad  little  monster.  Hunks?  " 

"Gamming on  the  South  Seas.  The  skipper 
of  the  Pegasus  had  taken  her  for  a  bad  debt 
and  wanted  to  be  quit  of  her.  I  thought  of 
that  Italian  organ-grinding  fellow.  He'll  be 
wanting  a  new  playmate.  Monkeys  don't 
live  long  in  our  climate." 

He  poured  two  glasses  full. 

"Lx)oks  good,"  Joss  Caval  said. 

"The  best.  I've  got  three  casks  for  you— 
if  you  can  pay  spot  cash." 


"If  you  don't  shear  me  too  close.  Hunks. 
Winter  trading  has  been  bad  too.  The  cod 
and  mackerel  seem  to  have  gone  with  the 
whales.  But  if  I  can  hold  out  till  the 
brethren  come  ashore,  I'll  keep  afloat." 

"What  sort  of  fellow  are  you.  Joss?" 

"Mr.  Allyn  could  tell  you.  He'd  enjoy  it. 
He'd  enjoy  sinking  me  even  better.  But 
some  of  his  brethren  like  me — and  my  flip. 
Every  year  a  few  more  of  them  slink  up  the 
hill.  A  few  hours  later  Bert  and  I  have  to 
cart  them  down  again.  Luckily,  Old  Jeb  has 
been  made  night  watchman.  He  sees  to  it 
they're  snug  in  the  fold  by  daybreak." 

Hunks  Farquason  grunted.  "Pedro  Ca- 
valho  would  turn  in  his  grave."  He  added 
slyly,  "If  he  were  in  it." 

"Because  his  grandson  makes  a  good  busi- 
ness of  seduction?  I  have  to  have  money. 
A  gentleman's  mother  comes  high.  A  gentle- 
man has  to  get  soused  at  least  once  a  week. 
He  has  to  keep  his  girl  like  other  mortals. 
And  by  Godfrey,  one  way  or  another  he  has 
to  get  out  of  this  Island." 

There  are  other  ways.  You're  a  good 
seaman,  for  all  your  finicky  ways."  The 
old  man  gave  a  rusty  chuckle,  as  at  some 
memory  common  to  them  both,  and  pushed 
the  bottle  across  the  table.  "I'll  be  putting 
out  again  as  soon  as  we've  refitted.  My  first 
steersman,  Jim  Finch,  went  this  trip.  Cut 
almost  in  half  by  a  tangled  line.  They  got  his 
whale  though — a  forty-ton  bull.  Stuck  to  it 
when  it  sounded  like  it  was  taking  the  boat- 
load of  'em  to  hell  with  it.  Jim  was  dying, 
but  he  yelled  that  if  any  man  cut  that  line 
he'd  haunt  him  to  the  grave's  edge."  Hunks 
F"arquason  jerked  his  head  at  the  harpoon 
set  in  the  rack  alongside  his  well-polished 
gun.  "That  was  his,"  he  said.  "I'm  keeping 
it  for  another  right  man." 

Joss  wet  his  finger  in  his  glass  and  made  a 
sign  on  the  monkey's  forehead.  "  In  the  name 
of  all  good  Jamaican  rum  I  christen  thee 
Dolores.  Daughter  of  Sorrows." 

The  older  man's  mouth  had  tightened. 
"You're  a  crazy  loon.  Joss,  but  you're  tlie 
man  I  want.  And  you'd  be  quit  of  the 
Island.  You'd  sec  a  bit  of  the  world  again." 

"Aye,  your  world — dirty  seas  and  dirtier 
ports.  I'd  rather  stay  here  and  take  your 
money  off  you— when  you  have  any.  Be- 
sides, I'm  a  poor  hand  at  taking  orders." 
The  two  men  grinned  at  each  other.  It 
amused  them  that  they  should  be  able  to 
exchange  that  look  of  appreciation.  One 
night  crossing  the  Line,  after  a  year  of 
profitless  liardship,  tliey  had  fought  each 
other  into  bloody  unconsciousness,  and 
when,  months  later,  they  had  put  into  New 
Bedford  Joss  Caval's  back  had  been  a  maze 
of  terrible  scarcely  healed  flogging  scars. 
"When  I  sail  this  bawdy  old  tub  again,"  he 
said,  "it  will  be  as  master." 

Hunks  shrugged  his  heavy  shoulders. 
"Then  I  reckon  you'll  never  sail  with  her." 

"  I  reckon  so  myself."  Joss  tipped  the  bot- 
tle up.  "Which  reckoning  will  cost  you  the 
last  drink,  captain." 

As  though  a  secret  signal  had  been  given, 
the  deserted  wharf  broke  into  a  hearty, 
bustling  life.  Shawled  women  with  baskets 
on  their  arms,  their  hooped  skirts  keeping 
one  another  at  bay,  eddied  in  a  circle  of 
roustabouts,  longshoremen  and  fishermen 
whose  expectant  yet  gloomy  faces  were 
turned  to  the  Sound,  where  the  thinning  sun- 
drenched fog  already  carried  the  ghostly 
shadow  of  an  incoming  vessel. 

A  little  barefoot  Negro  boy  danced  at 
Hebron's  elbow.  "Tote  the  lady's  bags  for 
you, suh?" 

"You  can  help.  Young  Jeb." 

Hebron  smiled  to  himself,  a  little  discon- 
certed. As  an  Islander,  he  should  have  ex- 
pected that  to  the  farthest  tip  of  Gay  Head 
the  coming  of  Ellen  Frosbie  should  be 
known  almost  before  she  had  answered  Mar- 
tha's invitation.  Martha  herself  chattered 
like  a  sparrow  on  a  roof  top.  But  she  was  a 
good  little  sparrow  and  her  tongue  wagged 
only  in  kindliness  and  good  will  to  everyone. 

Hebron  wondered  what  God  thought  of 
His  man's  heavily  beating  heart.  God  knew, 
of  course,  that  in  spite  of  Hebron's  thirty 
years,  his  was  a  very  young  heart  and  given 
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for  the  first  time  to  a  woman  who  was  not 
his  mother  or  sister.  But  God  also  knew, 
since  the  mind  of  His  man  was  open  to  Him, 
that  Hebron  would  have  crushed  his  heart 
under  his  heel  were  it  not  dedicated,  with 
all  its  human  hungers,  to  His  service.  Thus 
he  could  give  himself  to  his  happiness  with 
the  confidence  of  a  child. 

The  Manoshansett  nosed  up  cautiously. 
Old  Captain  Pollock,  from  his  wheelhouse, 
bawled  at  the  waiting  longshoremen  and 
ropes  were  tossed  to  their  accustomed  hands 
and  groaned  and  creaked  as  the  Manoshan- 
sett strained  them  against  their  stanchions. 
As  she  came  to  her  final  rest  a  gangplank 
broke  across  the  narrow  strip  of  dividing  wa- 
ter and,  like  a  pent-up  flood,  suddenly  re- 
leased roustabouts  swept  forward  against  the 
impatiently  struggling  tide  of  land-bound 
passengers. 

Hebron's  anxious  eyes  picked  up  each 
woman's  face  in  turn  and  discarded  it  with 
cold  fear  rising  each  time  a  little  higher 
about  his  heart.  Something  untoward  had 
happened.  Or  she  had  changed  her  mind. 
She  had  not  come. 

Then  he  saw  her.  As  though  his  eagerness 
had  swept  a  path  clear  for  her,  she  stood 
alone  at  the  head  of  the  gangplank,  the  col- 
ored woman,  Minnie,  a  dark  and  massive 
background  to  her  fair  littleness.  His  heart 
faltered  with  relief,  astonishment  and  a 
vague  disquiet.  He  had  looked  for  her  to  be 
still  in  deep  mourning.  The  dove-gray  bon- 
net and  cloak  and  dress  became  her  well,  and 
gray  was  a  proper,  sober  hue  for  a  woman. 
Yet  it  seemed  to  say  that  the  blackest  grief 
fades  as  its  cause  is  left 
behind  by  the  ruth-       ||g|gg^|^|^^m| 

lessly  onward-march- 
ing days.  Only  change 
is  constant.  And  He- 
bron had  thought  of 
her  as  unchangingly, 
passively  waiting. 

Nowshehadseenhim 
too.  The  look  of  intent 
yet  calm  seeking  gave 
place  to  a  smiling  rec- 
ognition. She  came  to 
meet  him,  her  gloved 
hand  outstretched  from 
its  silken  muff,  her 
hooped  skirts  swinging  I^^BHHHBBH 
against  the  sides  of  the 
gangplank.  "You  have  had  such  a  long  wait 
for  mc.    I  have  been  concerned  for  you." 

"Then  we  have  been  concerned  for  each 
other."  He  stood  bareheaded,  her  hand  held 
fast  in  his.  He  thought  recklessly.  Whatever 
else  happens,  this  will  he  one  of  the  dearest  mo- 
ments of  my  life.  He  went  on,  stilted  and 
eager,  "It  must  have  been  a  wretched  jour- 
ney. I  trust  that  you  were  not  afraid?" 

"Afraid?  No.  Perhaps  I  was  too  ignorant 
to  realize  that  there  might  be  danger.  Or 
perhaps"— her  eyes  had  a  way  of  darkening 
when  she  was  amused — "I  liked  it." 

"But  I  had  hoped  for  sunshine.  I  had 
wanted  your  first  picture  of  our  Island  to  be 
beautiful." 

"It  may  be  better  this  way."  She  rested 
her  finger  tips  lightly  on  his  arm.  "  It  reminds 
me  of  a  play  to  which  my  father  took  me  in 
Boston.  It  was  my  first  play.  I  sat  in  the 
dark,  quiet  theater,  waiting  for  the  curtain  to 
go  up,  wondering  what  lay  behind  it.  That 
was  the  best  moment  of  all— better,  I  am 
sure,  than  the  poor  play  and  the  poor  ac- 
tors." She  looked  up  at  him  quickly  with 
concern,  as  though  she  feared  to  have  hurt 
him.  "  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  best 
is  not  to  come,  only  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
magic  in  that  gray  emptiness."  She  looked 
away  from  him  at  the  ship,  now  sinking 
from  a  whirlwind  disorder  to  a  methodical, 
if  disheveled,  bustle.  "I  even  imagined  that 
I  heard  singing,"  she  added,  "far  off  and 
quite  beautiful.  It  was  an  absurd  fancy." 

"It  was  not  the  Island  you  heard  sing- 
ing," Hebron  said  sternly.  "But  it  may  well 
have  been  the  Island's  devil." 

"Has  the  Island  a  devil?  And  does  he  sing 
so  well?" 

"  If  the  devil  did  not  sing  well,  there  might 
be  fewer  sinners."  He  smiled  down  at  her 
unwillingly,   yet  too  happy   to   resist   her 


^  The  <lc|>lh.s  of  life  are  spiritual 
^  depths.  They  are  not  gained  by 
travel,  be  it  ever  so  wide,  nor  by  ex- 
citing worldly  adventures.  They  arc 
plumbed  at  home,  by  the  fireside, 
at  the  supper  table,  in  bed  on  sleep- 
less nights,  in  the  snatched  inter- 
vals of  exhausting  and  ordinary  toil, 
in  the  room  where  a  father  lies  dy- 
ing, in  the  room  where  two  young 
people  are  confessing  love,  in  the 
room  where  a  child  is  being  lM>rn. 
—  GRANT  OVERTON:  The  Women  Who  Make  Our 
Novels  (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.) 


demure  amusement.  "Besides,  I  am  guilty 
of  an  exaggeration.  I  should  have  said  "one 
of  the  devil's  willing  servants.'" 

The  tide  of  passengers  and  laden  porters 
had  begun  to  flow  inland.  Minnie  and  the 
little  colored  boy  had  drawn  apart  and  were 
watching  the  two  white  folk.  Thus  Hebron 
and  Ellen  Frosbie  were  cast  up  in  a  suddenly 
self-conscious  isolation. 

"That  may  be  worse,"  Ellen  Frosbie  said, 
"for  after  all,  the  poor  devil  may  not  be 
willing  to  be  a  devil." 

He  frowned,  perplexed  and  uneasy.  Con- 
cord, he  knew  from  hearsay,  was  a  hotbed 
of  much  thinking  that  was  in  itself  new  and 
strange  and  perhaps  dangerous.  "Free 
will "  he  began  gravely. 

DUT  her  hand  had  slipped  from  his  arm. 
She  stooped  and  picked  up  the  spray  of  red 
silken  roses  that  Joss  Caval  had  insolently 
tossed  up  to  him.  When  she  straightened,  it 
was  as  though  the  roses  had  thrown  their 
bright  reflection  in  her  cheeks.  Her  eyes 
were  very  dark. 

"You  must  have  dropped  these,  Mr. 
Allyn,"  she  said.  "  Were  they  meant  for  me?" 
For  a  moment  he  was  aghast  and  silent. 
He  seemed  to  hear  his  own  thoughts  stam- 
mering and  stumbling  over  one  another. 
What  did  she  think  him?  A  coarse,  thick- 
skinned  oaf  who  in  the  face  of  her  mourning 
could  offer  her  such  a  tribute?  Yet  her  eyes 
were  kind  and  the  roses,  poised  on  the  gray 
muff,  had  a  look  of  pretty  innocence. 

Afterward  he  realized,  with  shame,  that  he 
had  failed  her  and  himself.  But  at  least  he 
could  claim  ruefully 
■■■■■■■■■■  that  he  had  not  lied. 
"Yes  —  they  were 
meant  for  you,"  he 
said.  And  he  hated 
Jocelyn  Caval  as  a  man 
should  hate  evil,  but 
more  passionately  than 
he  should  hate  another 
sinner. 

From  amid  the  cargo 
already  discharged  on 
the  wharfside  they  dis- 
entangled a  traveling 
bag  and  a  square  hide 
trunk  that  was  to  be 
■■^^^^■■■1  brought  up  later  by 
oxcart.  Young  Jeb 
pounced  on  the  bag.  He  went  ahead,  stag- 
gering gallantly  under  his  burden,  and  Min- 
nie followed  like  a  big  ship  answering  to  the 
pull  of  a  fussy,  sturdy  little  tug. 

Ellen  Frosbie  had  accepted  Hebron's  arm 
again.  The  four  of  them  made  a  compact  lit- 
tle group  in  the  midst  of  a  straggling,  toiling 
procession.  Oxcarts  piled  high  with  freight 
and  baggage  creaked  on  the  sandy  road 
ahead.  Buckboards  had  picked  up  the  old 
people  and  children.  The  whole  concourse 
moved  disjointedly  to  the  crossroads,  where 
it  would  break  up  and  the  returning  wan- 
derers make  their  way  home  to  every  corner 
of  the  Island. 

"Our  roads  are  few  and  poor,"  Hebron 
explained.  "Most  of  them— like  this— are 
little  more  than  cart  tracks.  To  reach  some 
of  our  people  I  have  to  ride  horseback— and 
when  my  ix)or  old  nag  goes  lame,  as  she 
often  does,  go  on  foot.  Do  you  think  our  life 
will  be  too  hard  for  you?" 

"Walking  will  not  be  hard  for  me,"  she 
answered.  "My  father  and  my  brothers  and 
I  would  walk  for  miles  over  the  hills  and 
meadows  around  Concord.  We  would  take 
food  with  us  and  lunch  by  the  river's  edge 
while  my  father  fished.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Emerson  would  go  with  us,  and  Mr.  Alcott 
and  even  Mr.  Hawthorne,  though  he  liked 
company  and  talk  less  than  the  other  two. 

They  would  argue  so  earnestly "    She 

lauglied,  perhaps  to  cover  the  break  in  her 
voice.  "My  father  loved  life  so  much,"  she 
murmured. 

Hebron  had  felt  the  sharp  serpent's  tooth 
of  jealousy.  She  was  remembering  a  life  that 
^ould  never  quite  belong  to  him.  But  then 
he  comforted  himself  with  the  realization 
that  her  grief  for  its  loss  was  still  there,  deep- 
buried  but  unchanged.  In  spite  of  the  gray 
dress,  she  was  not  light-minded— only  brave. 
(Conlintied  on  Page  47) 


''How  about  a  show 
tonight,  Mother?'' 


Yes  sir,  there's  nothing  like 
these  quaUty  tunas  (hot  or  cold) 
to  make  a  man  forget'bffice  fa- 
tigue" and  the  troubles  of  the 
day!  Because  only  the  tender 
light  meat  is  packed,  every  dish 
is  a  coup  de  rnaitre. 

With  many  of  our  tuna  clip- 
pers in  the  Navy,  we  can  only  do 
off-shore  fishing  in  smaller  boats. 
But  we're  supplying  your  dealer 
as  often  as  we  can,  so  keep  ask- 
ing for  these  famous  brands. 


VAN  CAMP  SEA  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

^         N  T.rminol  lilond,  Co 


\  Famous  van 
m^_sea  foods 


Buy  EITHER  Brand... 
the  quality  is  the  same 


You  are  an  American 
bvy  WAR  BONDS! 
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Though  blondes,  they  say,  may  sometimes  fade 

I  keep  the  bloomi  on  me 
With  pure,  mild  Swan.  My  doctor  says 

Swan's  great  for  purity! 


/' 
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I've  heard  brunettes  are  dangerous 
But  I'm  just  soft  and  sweet! 

I'll  give  you  my  complexion  tip — 
Mild  Swan  from  head  to  feet! 


We  love  our  dainty  pinafores 
Swan  keeps  'em  bright  and  gay! 

So  why  not  wash  your  pretty  duds 
The  gentle,  mild  Swan  way? 


Oh,  lovely  floating  soap!  Oh,  Swan! 

So  sudsy!  Mild!  And  pure! 
For  baby,  dishes,  duds,  and  you — 

You'll  love  Swan,  we  are  sure! 


Fnm  a  M\mi 


If  doing  dishes  has  your  hands 

The  color  of  my  head 
Just  Swan  the  dishes— those  mild  suds 

Help  hands  stay  white  instead! 


•7rf nM  '5  I'm    i 
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Oh,  Uncle  Sam  says"DoN'T  Waste  Soap- 

It's  very  precious  stuff! 
Keep  soap  dish  dry.  Save  every  scrap. 

Aod  we'll  all  have  enough!" 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
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(Continued  from  Page  45) 
The  procession  had  lurched  to  an  abrupt, 
Hsconcerted  halt.  Its  leaders  scattered  to 
he  roadside,  leaving  an  open  space  for  the 
ligh  English  dogcart  which,  magnified  by 
he  fog,  took  on  the  appearance  of  a  fantastic 
hariot  harnessed  to  a  flame-eyed,  foam- 
lecked  monster.  Hebron  thrust  Ellen  Frosbie 
lehind  him.  It  was  not  so  much  from  physi- 
al  danger  that  instinctively  he  tried  to  shield 
ler,  as  from  spiritual  contamination.  Evil, 
le  thought  with  bitterness,  was  unresting  in 
ts  vigilance.  It  struck  at  you  out  of  am- 
3ush,  out  of  the  fog,  in  a  moment  when  your 
leart  was  tranquil  and  unwary.  His  bitter- 
less  was  sharpened  by  the  knowledge  that 
lis  companion  had  stiffened  against  his  effort 
to  protect  her. 

In  fact,  to  Ellen  Frosbie  the  sudden  ap- 
parition seemed  more  strange  than  terrible. 
The  dogcart,  she  realized,  must  once  have 
been  a  handsome,  fashionable  affair  before 
the  sporting  reds  and  yellows  with  which  it 
was  picked  out  had  become  scratched  and 
tarnished.  The  horse  between  the  shafts  was 
young  Thoroughbred  but  half  broken,  and 
me  of  the  shafts  had  cracked  near  the  shoul- 
er  and  been  lashed  together,  and  a  mislaid 
icking  strap  had  been  replaced  casually 
iwith  rope.  To  the  whole 
rakish,  down-at-heel 
elegance  of  the  turnout 
the  little  woman  in 
black  who  clung  to  the 
perilously  pitched 
tiger's  seat  and 
screamed  urgently  in 
some  foreign  tongue 
added  an  element  of 
mad  comedy. 

The  driver,  too,  was 
a  woman.  Her  fine, 
straight  shoulders  car- 
ried a  faded,  moth- 
eaten  coachman's  cloak 
under  which  she  wore 
a  dark  red  and  heavily 
flounced  dress  of  an- 
other decade.  A  tricorn 
with  a  battered  plume 
sat  jauntily  on  her  jet- 
black,  disordered  hair. 

But  her   manner   had       

no  hint  of  abashed  self- 
awareness.    She  held  the  reins  arrogantly, 
and  her  strong-featured  face  had  the  somber 
dignity  of  a  splendid  ruin  whose  fire-blasted 
foundations  still  smoldered. 

"Don't  stand  there  like  a  stuck  pig!"  she 
shouted  at  Hebron.  "Hold  the  brute's  head 
for  me.  And  stop  shrieking,  Maria  Pia,  or  I 
will  pitch  you  into  the  sea." 

Ihe  little  woman  on  the  rear  seat  choked 
herself  into  aghast,  submissive  silence,  and 
Hebron  hesitated.  He  was  not  afraid.  But 
his  disgust  and  resentment  paralyzed  his 
natural  reaction,  both  to  the  insolent  order 
and  to  the  threatening  catastrophe.  For  the 
stallion,  wild  with  terror  at  the  ghostly 
shapes  which  had  emerged  out  of  the  fog, 
reared,  menacing  with  his  flying  hoofs  the 
heads  of  those  nearest  him.  In  that  moment 
of  Hebron's  inaction  Ellen  Frosbie  brushed 
past  him.  She  was  so  small  that  she  had  to 
make  a  little  childish  jump  to  catch  and 
hold  the  snaffle. 

Hebron's  wild  fear  for  her  as,  at  last 
throwing  off  the  spell  that  had  bound  him 
to  inaction,  he  sprang  to  her  side  and 
snatched  the  reins  from  her,  was  part  anger. 
She  had  taken  a  mad  risk  and  she  had  made 
him  seem  unmanly  and  inept.  For  the  stal- 
lion, as  though  in  response  to  magic,  had 
already  quieted.  Ellen  stood  beside  him, 
gentling  the  sweat-stained  russet  neck  with 
her  gloved  hand  and  speaking  in  a  caressing, 
commanding  undertone  as  though  in  some 
language  known  only  to  the  two  of  them. 
Hebron  had  known  that  she  was  brave  and 
strong,  as  a  woman  may  be  and  keep  her 
womanliness.  Now,  suddenly,  she  had 
shown  him  another  sort  of  strength  and 
courage.  The  half-broken  brute  had  recog- 
nized it  and  surrendered  to  it. 

But  Hebron's  anger  had  died  as  quickly 
as  it  had  flared  up.  "You  shouldn't  have 
taken  such  a  risk,"  he  told  her. 


"It  was  no  risk.   I  am  used  to  horses." 

The  driver,  from  her  perch,  sent  down  a 
wild  laugh.  "You're  too  late,  Allyn.  The 
lady  has  shown  more  courage  than  you. 
Let  go  there!" 

He  obeyed.  The  insolence  of  her  address 
had  checked  his  instinctive  gesture  of  salu- 
tation, for,  though  crazed  and  shameless,  she 
was  still  a  woman  and  thus  had  a  claim  upon 
his  courtesy.  But  she  took  no  further  notice 
of  him.  She  leaned  forward,  searching  the 
circle  of  upturned  faces  on  which  was  written 
a  curious  emotion,  part  resentment,  part 
ridicule,  part  a  sort  of  inverted  pride. 

A  fisherman  tugged  off  his  cap  and  made 
her  a  deep  bow  that  was  not  wholly  mock- 
ing. "His  Lordship  has  not  come,  your 
Ladyship,"  he  said. 

Someone  in  the  crowd  tittered.  But  it 
was  a  stray,  solitary  sound  that  might  have 
come  from  among  the  sea  gulls  wheeling  in 
ghostly  indolence  overhead. 

The  woman  nodded,  her  large,  dark  eyes 
now  turned  to  the  sea,  seeming  to  search  its 
veiled  horizon  for  some  belated  traveler. 
"He  has  been  detained  again,"  she  said 
haughtily.  "But  he  will  come."  She  gath- 
ered up  the  reins  and,  bringing  her  whip 
down  on  the  stallion's 
flank,  swung  him  round 
in  a  mad  pivot.  The 
dogcart  vanished  as 
violently  as  it  had  ap- 
peared. 


1^  In  the  days  of  the  Comnion- 
'Y  wealth,  Bulstrode  Whitelock, 
Ambassador  to  The  Hague,  was  toss- 
ing about  through  the  night  in 
anxiety  about  the  condition  of  the 
country.  An  old  servant,  lying  in  the 
same  room,  addressed  him:  "Sir, 
may  I  ask  you  a  question?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  ambas- 
sador. 

"Sir,  did  God  govern  the  world 
well  before  you  came  into  it?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"And  will  He  rule  the  world  well 
when  you  have  gone  out  of  it?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Then,  sir,  can  you  not  trust  Him 
to  rule  the  world  well  while  you  are 
in  it?" 

The  tired  ambassador  turned  on 
his  side  and  fell  asleep. 

—  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Deon  Inge.  * 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 


The  Allyn  Farm,  as 
Ellen  Frosbie  had 
known  from  Martha's 
letter  of  invitation,  lay 
up-Island.  This  tiny 
clapboard  cottage  on 
the  edge  of  the  wide 
path  that  circled  the 
tree-shadowed  heart  of 
the  Camp  was  the 
summer  quarters  al- 
lotted to  Hebron  as 
tent-master  to  the 
Meeting. 

Ellen  Frosbie's  bed- 
room was  little  more 

than  a   square   box, 

furnished  with  a  stern 
rejection  of  all  the  trifles  that  might  have 
lent  it  a  simple,  friendly  charm.  On  the  pine 
bureau  beneath  a  concession  of  a  mirror  and 
in  the  flickering  orbit  of  candlelight  the  red 
roses  shone  with  an  alien  and  defiant  gaiety. 
Ellen  Frosbie  wondered  where  Hebron  Allyn 
had  found  them  and  why  he  should  have 
bought  them  for  her.  They  seemed  a  mys- 
terious denial  of  everything  she  thought  she 
knew  of  him.  One  day,  she  supposed,  he 
would  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  But  love,  how- 
ever strong,  would  not  make  him  weak  or 
foolishly  lighthearted. 

Her  room  had  one  window,  which  opened 
out  onto  a  little  insecure  balcony  and  thence 
onto  the  circle  of  oak  trees  interspersed  with 
half-erected  tents  that  in  the  dark  had  the 
look  of  recumbent,  sleeping  monsters.  The 
fog  had  lifted.  Ellen,  seated  on  the  room's 
one  chair,  thought  that  she  saw  the  sea, 
glinting  cold  and  dark  and  empty  between 
the  tree  trunks.  That  afternoon,  in  the  sun- 
drenched fog,  it  had  seemed  astir  with  vio- 
lent yet  cautious  life  whose  sly  fingers  had 
brushed  her  cheek  and  whose  far-off  song 
had  hung  derisively  just  beyond  her  under- 
standing. She  was  not  easily  disturbed.  She 
did  not  like  it.  Her  pride  had  risen  in  arms. 
Even  now  she  was  angry  with  herself  be- 
cause the  tunc  of  the  song  haunted  her  and 
pleased  her. 

Behind  her,  Minnie,  moving  heavily,  laid 
out  her  night  things.  Minnie  sang  under  her 
breath  and  the  deep  formless  sound  might 
have  come  from  the  heart  of  the  sad  earth. 
It  was  infinitely  resigned  and  melancholy. 

From  the  door  Minnie  looked  back  at 
Ellen.  "Good  night.  Miss  Ellen." 
"Good  night,  Minnie." 
Now  she  was  alone  in  her  allotted  corner 
of  this  sanctuary.  She  remembered  how,  as 
she   had   passed   between   the  community 
tents,  the  fog  had  lifted  finally  so  that  the 
(Continued  on  Page  49) 


td"  Succeed. . . 


To  LOOK  at  him  now,  you  wouldn't 
think  he  works  so  hard  — as  most  of 
us  must  in  wartime. 

But  the  real  reason  he  can  work  hard 
is  that  he  knows  when  to  relax. 

Sounds  easy,  doesn't  it? 

'Vet  in  these  days  of  strain,  more  and 
more  people  must  work  harder  and  use 
more  energy.  We  should  all  remember 
that  efficiency  drops  when  fatigue  begins. 
To  do  our  patriotic  best,  we  should,  and 
must,  know  how  to  "take  it  easy"  in  off 
hours. 

There's  no  secret  to  recognizing  serious 
fatigue.  Irritability  .  .  .  that  "all-in"  feel- 
ing .  .  .  nagging  headaches  .  .  .  sluggish 
thinking— all  may  mean  it  is  time  to  relax. 

Of  course  if  such  signs  of  weariness  are 
occasional,  instinct  tells  you  to  get  a  good 
night's  sleep,  and  you're  ready  to  go 
again.  But  if  you  are  chronically  tired  and 
listless  you  should— 

See  your  doctor,  to  make  sure  that 
some  illness  like  tuberculosis  or  heart  dis- 
ease isn't  the  cause.  Perhaps  he  will  find 
some  minor  and  readily  corrected  cause 
such  as  poor  eyesight  or  hearing,  bad 
teeth,  foot  trouble— even  faulty  posture. 
Any  of  these  can  place  a  strain  on  your 
system  of  which  you  may  not  even  be 
aware. 

Accumulate  more  energy,  by  eating 
ade(|uate  meals  at  regular  inter\als,  in- 
chuiiiig  a  hearty  breakfast.  After  all, 
your  body's  source  of  useful  energy  is  the 
food  you  eat. 

Get  more  sleep -make  a  habit  of  get- 
ting to  bed  an  hour  earlier.  Rest  briefly 
during  the  day  if  you  have  a  chance.  Try 


and  get  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Conserve  your  energy,   by  avoiding 

worry,  tension,  too  fast  a  pace  in  work 
or  recreation.  Emotional  control  is  im- 
portant, tor  fear  and  anger  burn  up  pre- 
cious energy.  Be  calm  — and  abo\«e  all 
learn  to  relax.  Let  tense  muscles  go  limp 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  wise  to  prevent 
mental  fatigue  by  relaxing  your  mind 
with  the  type  of  recreation  that  revives 
you  best. 

^ou  can  do  a  better  job  and  enjoy 
doing  it. . .  if  you  don't  let  fatigue  tighten 
you  up. 

Write  for  Metropolitan's  free  booklet 
75J-"Fatigue— What  To  Do  .About  That 
Tired  Feeling." 
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Nothing  left  in  the  fruit  bowl  but  a 
couple  of  pears? 

What  you  need  is  a  pear-stretcher. 
And  here  it  is!  Two  pears  will  seem  like 
half  a  dozen  — when  they're  scattered 
all  through  a  tempting  juicily  luscious 
mold  of  Jell-O. 


Matter  of  fact,  Jell-O  stretches  dozens 
and  dozens  of  favorite  foods!  And  that 
works  i-wo  ways  these  days,  because 
often  Jell-O  is  scarce,  too. 

So  put  two  good  things  together, 
make  'em  both  go  further,  and  get 
something  truly  super!  Remember: 


when  you  save  food,  you're  helping  to 
win  the  peace! 

Only  be  sure  to  get  genuine  Jell-O. 
Its  delicious  fruity  goodness  is  "locked- 
in."  And  stays  "locked  in,"  so  that  you 
can  enjoy  every  bit  of  that  wonderful 
Jell-O  flavor. 
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JELL-O  CORONET     Dissolve  Kll-O  it)  hot  water  ami  fruit  juice.  Chill  until  slightly  thick- 

1  package  Jell-O  (any  flavor)  cneJ.  Fold  in  fruit  and  turn  into  mold.  Or  mold 

2  cups  hot  water  and  fruit  juice  Jell-O,  arranging  fruit  to  form  design.  Chill  until 
Canned  or  fresh  fruits  (Use  any  left-over    ]]^^  Unmold.  Garni.sh  with  rose  geranium  leaves 

fruits,  such  as  pears  and  Royal  Anne  ,  ,  -    i  i     i       -  i      i  i 

cherries,    peaches    and    strawberries.    ""''  '■""•''^'^  "-heese  sprmklcd  with  chopped  nuts, 
oranges  and  blackberries,  etc.)  if  desired.  Makes  4  to  6  servings.  A  graml  way  to 

make  the  most  of  any  small  amount  of  fruit  and 
one  precious  package  of  Jell-O. 


APPLE  FLUFF     Dissolve  Jell-O  in  hot  water.  Chill  until  slightly  thickened.  Place  in  bowl  of 

ice  and  water  and  whip  with  rotary  egg  beater  until 
1  package  Orange  or  fluffy  and  thick  like  whipped  cream.  Fold  in  apple 

sauce  and  lemon  rind.  Turn  into  small  pan,  making  a 


Lemon  lell-0 
l'^  cups  hot  water 
1  cup  apple  sauce 
1  teaspoon  grated  lemon 

rind 


layer  about  1  inch  deep.  Chill  until  firm.  Cut  in 
squares.  Serve  plain  or  with  custard  sauce  and  garnish 
with  maraschino  cherries  and  sprigs  of  mint.  Makes 
6  to  8  servings. 


1  package  Jell-O  (any  flavor) 

2  cups  hot  water 

V&  banana,  scored  with  fork 
and  sliced 
Cream 


JELL-O   FANTASY— Dissolve  Jell-O  in  hot  water.  Turn  into  parfait  or  deep  sherbet 

glasses.  Chill  until  firm.  Insert  banana  slices.  Pour 
cream  over  top.  Insert  flat  side  of  knife  deeply  between 
glass  and  Jell-O  and  cut  slightly,  allowing  cream  to 
trickle  down  sides  to  form  a  design.  Makes  4  to  6 
servings.  Jell-O's  rich  flavor  comes  from  tiny  globules 
of  flavor  essence  "locked"  into  each  little  Jell-O  crystal. 
You  get  all  that  fragrant,  fruity  goodness  in  your  fin- 
ished dessert. 


mAT's  foumd  oMty  im  jell-o  ? 


CABBAGE  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  SALAD 

1  package  Lime  or  Lemon  Jell-O 

2  cups  hot  water 

1  cup  grapefruit  sections. 

free  from  membrane 
1  tablespoon  vinegar 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

1  tablespoon  horse-radish 
1  cup  finely  shredded  cabbage 
1/4  cup  sliced  stuffed  olives 


-Dissolve  Jell-O  in  hot  water.  Chill  until  slightly 
thickened.  Turn  about  Y4  cup  Jell-O  into  large 
mold,  and  in  it  arrange  grapefruit  sections. 
Chill  until  firm.  Combine  remaining  ingre- 
dients and  let  stand  to  marinate.  Then  fold 
into  remaining  Jell-O.  Turn  into  mold  over 
firm  layer.  Chill  until  firm.  Unmold.  Garnish 
with  escarole  and  radish  roses.  Serve  with  may- 
onnaise. Makes  6  servings. 


TMAT^LOCKED-lM"  JEltO  flA»A9Rj 

Jell-O  is  a  trade-mark  owned  by  General  Foods. 
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(Continued  from  Page  47) 
shadow  thrown  over  them  by  the  great  trees 
liad  seemed  clear  and  peaceful  as  the  depths 
„    of  a  deep,  still  pool. 

j]  On  the  porch  steps  Hebron  Allyn  had 
rl  stopped  and  looked  down  at  her  very  gravely. 
"You  do  believe  in  God,  Miss  Frosbie?" 

Involuntarily  she  had  stiffened.  Only  a 
few  hours  ago,  across  a  narrow  strip  of  sea, 
she  would  have  resented  the  question  as  an 
intrusion,  a  breaking  in,  unasked,  into  her 
house.  But  then  she  realized  that  she  had 
left  her  safe,  well-ordered  life  behind.  "Yes," 
she  had  answered  straightly. 

"Then  you  believe,  too,  in  God's  purpose 
with  us,"  he  had  said,  and  happiness  had 
illuminated  his  hard,  strong  features  and 
made  them  lovable.  "You  know  that  you 
have  come  home." 


Someone  had  tapped  at  her  door.  Before 
Ellen  Frosbie  could  answer  it,  the  door 
opened  and  Martha  Allyn  stood  on  the 
threshold.  She  held  a  small  lamp  close  to 
her  face  and  the  light  in  her  brown  eyes 
made  them  sparkle  like  the  eyes  of  an  eager, 
hungry  little  bird.  Her  cheeks  were  tight 
and  round  and  bright-colored  as  ripe  apples. 

"I  hoped  you  were  still  awake.  Sister 
Ellen.  Hebron  wanted  me  to  speak  to  you 
before  you  slept."  She  sounded  breathless 
with  nervous  eagerness.  "He  was  afraid  you 
might  be  troubled.  He  wanted  me  to  explain 
things  he  couldn't,  of  course,  talk  about  to 
a  woman." 

"Please  come  in.  Sit  down.  Miss  Allyn." 

"Won't  you  call  me  Martha — Sister 
Martha?"  She  closed  the  door  and  set  down 
her  lamp  on  the  bureau  where  its  steady 
glow  mingled  with  the  flickering  candlelight. 
Ellen  Frosbie,  who  had  stood  up,  offered  her 
the  one  chair,  which  Martha  accepted  out  of 
sheer  embarrassment,  while  Ellen  herself 
leaned  against  the  window  casement.  "  It's — 
it's  about  that  singing  you  heard,  Sister 
Ellen,  and — and  that  dreadful  woman.  Per- 
haps it  is  unchristian  to  call  her  dreadful. 
But  indeed  it  is  dreadful  when  a  fellow 
creature,  through  contempt  of  God's  law, 
i  should  become  possessed." 

"It  is  at  least  tragic,"  Ellen  said. 

Yes — though  'tragic'  suggests  something 
noble  and  beautiful,  don't  you  think, 
whereas  sin  is  always  base  and  ugly.  Leonora 
Caval  is  a  wicked  woman,  I  think.  The  man 
you  heard  singing  was  no  doubt  Jocelyn 
Caval,  her  son.  He  has  a  beautiful  voice.  The 
devil  must  have  given  it  him  to  be  a  snare 
and  a  delusion  to  the  unwary,  for  he  is  a  bad 
man.  I  feel  sometimes  that  perhaps  he  can- 
not help  being  what  he  is.  But  Hebron  says 
I  am  wrong  to  feel  that  way.  All  of  us  are 
free  to  choose " 


"<y  course  Ws  simply  stunning.   . 
But  won't  your  father  care?" 


"Someone  addressed  her  as  'your  Lady- 
ship,' "  Ellen  said.  "  It  sounded  mocking." 

"It  was  indeed."  The  bright  color  in 
Martha's  cheeks  deepened.  Her  eyes 
dropped  in  honest  shame.  "She  isn't  even 
married.  The  man  she  ran  away  with 
wouldn't  marry  her.  Or  I'd  rather  think 
that  perhaps  he  couldn't.  He  was  an  Eng- 
lishman—what is  called  a  nobleman,  though 
indeed  there  was  nothing  noble  in  what  he 
did.  His  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  Island  in  a 
storm  and  the  Cavals  took  him  into  their 
home  and  Leonora  Caval  nursed  him  back  to 
life.  The  Cavals  are  Portuguese.  Pedro  Caval 
had  his  own  whaler  and  was  a  rich  man  in 
those  days,  but  violent  and  even  cruel.  Long 
after  Leonora  ran  away  he  killed  a  man  for 
speaking  ill  of  her  and  disappeared,  and  his 
whaler  was  sold  to  take  care  of  the  dead  man's 
family.  So  you  see  poor  Jocelyn  was  born  in 
sin  and  there  is  bad  blood  in  him.  I  .try  very 
hard  not  to  make  excuses  for  him  because,  of 
course,  what  Hebron  says  is  true.  It  is  not  only 
himself  he  dashes  on  the  rocks.  He  is  a  false 
beacon,  guiding  the  weak  and  foolish  to  de- 
struction   "  She  broke  off.  Her  eyes,  as 

though  drawn  by  a  strong  light,  had  come  to 
rest  on  the  silken  roses  on  the  bureau.  "Oh, 
how  pretty!"  she  said  breathlessly. 

Ellen  Frosbie  smiled.  "One  day  I  shall 
wear  them  in  my  bonnet.  You  must  ask 
your  brother  to  give  you  a  spray  like  them." 
"Hebron?"  Her  fascinated  gaze  tore  it- 
self from  the  flowers  to  rest,  shocked  and  al- 
most frightened,  on  Ellen's  face.  "Hebron 
wouldn't  buy  things  like  that  for  me — or  any 
woman."  She  faltered,  her  native  kindness 
and  wisdom  thrown  into  panic-stricken  dis- 
order. "There  must  be  some  mistake,"  she 
said,  scarcely  above  her  breath. 

"Of  course — I  didn't  mean "     The 

simplicity  and  friendliness  which  had  flow- 
ered between  them  seemed  to  have  withered 
at  the  touch  of  a  triviality.  It  ceased  to  be 
trivial;  it  had  become  mysterious  and  dan- 
gerous. And  now  it  was  Ellen  Frosbie  who 
was  stammering.  "I  only  meant  that  if  you 

liked  the  flowers " 

"I  thought  them  pretty.  And  for  you. 
Sister  Ellen,  it  is  quite  different — at  least, 
until  you  have  become  really  one  of  us.  But 

Hebron "    She  stood  up  and  took  her 

lamp.  The  light  trembled,  but  she  held  her 
tight,  round  body  with  dignity  and  her  eyes 
had  become  unflinching  and  very  bright. 
She  had  to  say  what  was  in  her  heart. 
"Though  I  am  younger  than  Hebron,  I  know 
that  in  some  things  I  am  much  older.  He  is 
like  an  innocent,  good  child." 
"I  know.  I  understand  that." 
"It  would  be  very  wicked.  Sister  Ellen,  to 
mislead  and  hurt  him." 

The  two  women  measured  each  other 
steadily.  Ellen  came  to  Martha  and  held 
out  her  hand.  "  I  must  seem 
worldly  to  you,  Martha. 
But  indeed,  even  as  you 
understand  it,  I  am  not  a 
worldly  woman.  I  have  lost 
everyone  I  loved.  I  have 
been — I  am  still  very  un- 
happy. I  would  not  will- 
ingly bring  grief  to  anyone." 
The  brown  eyes  grew  soft 
with  tears.  "  I  am  sure  of  it — 
and  that  you  will  find  peace 
here,  sister."  They  kissed 
each  other.  "Good  night 
and  God  comfort  you.  Sister 
Ellen." 

The  door  closed  softly. 
In  the  sudden  draft  the  tiny 
flag  of  candle  flame  fluttered 
and  went  down  in  darkness. 
Ellen  did  not  seek  to  re- 
kindle it.  There  was  light 
from  the  stars.  The  sky 
seemed  to  reflect  the  dark 
radiance  of  the  sea  lying  in 
false  calm  beyond  the  pro- 
tecting trees.  But  the  gay 
flowers  had  been  drained  of 
their  bright  innocent  colors. 
Ellen  Frosbie  had  no  more 
pleasure  in  them.  She 
opened  a  drawer  and  swept 
them  into  it  and  closed  it 
firmly. 


The  invisible  nearness  of  land  felt  like  a 
warm  breath  on  Joss  Caval's  neck.  He  bent 
forward,  resting  on  his  oars,  his  head  bowed 
in  an  attitude  either  of  humility  or  exhaus- 
tion. He  had  been,  in  fact,  so  drunk  that 
even  now  he  doubted  his  capacity  to  stand 
up.  Albert,  curled  up  on  the  prow,  slept. 

Joss  Caval  heard  the  soft  explosion  of  the 
sea  as  it  broke  behind  him  and  the  childish 
whimper  of  pebbles  foolishly  scrabbling 
against  the  gentle,  maternal  tug  of  the  out- 
going tide.  He  lifted  his  clumsy  oars  out  of 
their  muffled  oarlocks 


and  with  a  muttered 
"  Here  goes ! "  lurched 
to  his  feet  and  faced 
about. 

The  shoulders  of 
the  cove  hunched 
themselves  somberly 
against  a  luminous 
sky,  already  prescient 
of  the  moon's  rising. 
He  whistled,  imitat- 
ing a  night  bird's  call. 
The  keel  grated  un- 
der him  and  hands 
stretched  over  the 
white  line  of  foam  and 
laid  hold  of  the  gun- 
wales. One  of  them 
took  a  fistful  of  Al- 
bert's collar  and  slung 
him  ashore,  and 
laughter,  subdued 
but  brutal,  mingled 
with  the  hunchback's 
high-pitched  cursing. 

Joss  Caval  climbed 
into  the  shallows  and 
dug  his  naked  feet 
into  the  wet  sand  and 
threw  his  weight 
against  the  boat  that, 
alive  a  moment  since, 
now  lay  like  a  drifted 
whale,  ponderously 
inert,  at  the  water's 

edge.  But  once  she  was  securely  beached,  he 
stood  aside,  leaving  it  to  the  three  shadowy 
men  to  heave  the  full  casks  ashore  and  up 
the  ramp  onto  the  low-slung  oxcart. 

He  turned  from  the  woman  who  hung  at 
his  side.  "For  heaven's  sake,  let  me  get  my 
breath,  Carly." 

"We've  been  that  skeered,  Joss,"  she  ex- 
plained humbly.  "You  were  so  late  coming. 
We  thought  maybe  something  had  hap- 
pened to  you." 

"Something  is  always  happening  to  me. 
It  doesn't  have  to  be  death  and  damnation. 
Lay  off,  Carly.  We've  got  to  stow  this  stuff 
before  it  gets  too  light.  And  my  head  splits." 

"You've  been  drinking.  Joss." 

"Better  than  that.   I've  been  drunk." 

He  pushed  her  off,  and  heard  the  throaty, 
sultry  sound  of  her  laughter.  Satisfied  now 
as  at  some  unspoken  promise,  she  turned 
away  obediently  and  climbed  the  shore  to 
the  dark  rise  of  clififs. 

Albert  tagged  at  her  heels.  "The  wharf 
rats!  The  dirty  pirates — they've  broke  my 
back  again." 

"Hold  your  tongue.  Runt,"  she  told  him 
over  her  shoulder.  She  added  with  rough 
friendliness,  "I'll  give  you  a  drink  that  will 
raise  hair  on  that  bald  head.  She'll  never 
know.  You've  got  seven  miles  to  sweat  it  out 
of  you — unless  the  boys  give  you  a  lift." 

He  whimpered  softly.  "And  me  a  horse- 
man—born to  the  pigskin,  as  you  might  say, 
and  damned  to  wear  out  shoe  leather  like  a 
beggar." 

"  I  know.  Don't  tell  me.  You'd  have  won 
the  Oaks  or  whatever  the  thing  is  if  that 
filly  hadn't  kicked  you.  Take  my  hand." 

She  helped  him,  like  a  tired,  disconsolate 
child,  over  a  barrier  of  tumbled  rock  onto  a 
footpath  which  wound  through  a  black  tun- 
nel of  scrub  over  the  brow  of  the  cliffs  and 
by  a  swift  descent  into  a  stony  hollow.  The 
stars  were  overhead  again.  But  even  by 
their  light  the  shack  was  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  tangled  wilderness  about 
it.  The  door  made  no  sound  as  she  pushed  it 
open.  The  woman  closed  it  again  quickly, 
thrusting  back  the  light  that  had  tried  to 
break  past  her  like  a  frantic  fugitive. 
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Albert  knew  the  hide-out  like  the  palm  of 
his  own  hand.  The  guv'nor  had  built  it  like 
a  ship's  cabin,  with  a  deep  cupboard  in 
which  to  stow  his  gear,  a  slop  chest  and  a 
bunk  in  a  comer  by  the  fireplace.  Even  the 
shuttered  windows  were  portholes.  As  a  con- 
cession, he'd  tossed  in  a  couple  of  rough- 
hewn  chairs  and  a  table.  But  the  place  had 
had  a  sort  of  man's  cleanliness.  And  then, 
Albert  thought  sourly,  a  trollop  from  New 
Bedford  had  moved  in  with  all  her  half- 
soiled,  raffish  gewgaws.  She'd  slung  a 
gaudy,  dirty  shawl 


•     •••••••• 


/ 


m 


BY   NATHA>'IEL    BURT 

Let's  go  play  in  the  sun, 

You  and  I,  hand  in  hand  on  the 

beaches  .  .  . 
At  night,  over  our  whispers,  hear  the 

sea. 
Let's  look  into  the  light. 
Smiling,  squinting  our  eyes; 
You  can  shake  out  your  hair, 
O,  into  the  salt  and  gleaming  wind 
And  we  shall  not  go  back,  not  look 

inside. 
Close  up  the  starless  closet,  throw 

the  key. 
Let's  drop  all  thoughts,  all  deaths, 

all  duties; 
Let's,  clean  as  a  shell,  like  the  sand 

blown  free, 
Be  tossed  spendthrift,  become  pure 

and  bare. 
Become  so  shining  that  we  cease  to 

be. 

•     •••••••• 


over  the  bunk  whose 
blankets,  Albert 
would  take  his  oath, 
hadn't  been  washed 
for  a  month  of  Sun- 
days, and  tacked  fly- 
blown colored  prints 
on  the  walls.  On  a 
rickety  table  stood  a 
mess  of  woman's 
stuff — paint  and  pow- 
der and  a  tangle  of 
cheap  jewelry.  But 
the  table  under  the 
ship's  swinging  lamp 
was  set  out  lavishly, 
and  Albert's  little 
darting  eyes,  coming 
to  rest  on  the  golden, 
broad-beamed  ham, 
the  brown-crusted 
loaf  and  the  huge 
pewter  jug,  grew  in- 
tent and  wistful.  Over 
the  peat  fire  a  black 
caldron  sent  up  a 
lazy,  rich-savored 
cloud  of  steam. 

Albert  sniffed  at  it. 
"  I'm  hungry,"  he  said 
plaintively.  "The 
guv'nor  never  thinks 
of  food  when  there's 
drink  around  or 
money  to  be  made." 
The  woman  cut  off  hunks  of  meat  and 
bread  and  slapped  them  together  and  tossed 
them  across  to  him.  "Better  eat  and  drink 
fast.  Runt,"  she  advised.  "  Joss  and  me  won't 
want  you  round." 

She  was  padding  restlessly  back  and  forth 
over  the  dirt  floor — the  slatternly  cambric 
dress,  bereft  of  its  fashionable  hoops,  swing- 
ing in  thick  clumsy  folds  about  her  naked 
ankles,  its  loose,  provocatively  unbuttoned 
bodice  showing  the  warm  deep  cleft  between 
her  breasts.  Her  bare  arms  were  beautiful. 
They  promised  strength  and  passion  and 
even  a  cunning  tenderness.  The  thick  hair, 
waving  back  from  a  low,  stubborn  forehead 
to  a  plait  reaching  to  her  waist,  was  of  a 
coppery  color. 

A  gen'leman's  gen'leman  knows  his 
place,"  Albert  retorted.  He  grinned  between 
vicious  bites.  "After  food  and  drink  comes 
lovely  women  " — he  surveyed  her  wickedly — 
"though  what  my  gen'leman  sees  in  a  slut 
like  you  beats  me." 

She  stopped  dead  and  turned  on  him. 
Her  blunt-featured  face,  burned  to  deep  gold 
by  the  sun  and  wind  but  not  yet  withered  by 
them,  had  become  expressionless.  It  was  as 
though  a  fire  had  been  banked  down,  out  of 
sight,  leaving  a  dark,  cold  and  dangerous 
surface.  It  was  a  curious,  troubling  face, 
balanced  between  furious  animal  vigor  and 
human  subtlety.  Albert  loathed  her,  but  she 
could  make  the  blood  pound  in  his  pointed 
ears. 

'T  wouldn't  talk  that  way,  if  I  were  you. 
Runt,"  she  said.  "You  won't  always  have  a 
crazy  woman  to  stand  back  of  you  and  I 
won't  always  rot  in  this  filthy  hovel  waiting 
for  a  booze  ship  to  bring  Joss  home  to  me." 

"So  it's  the  captain's  house  you've  got 
that  bold,  bad  eye  on.  Well,  it  may  fall  to 
pieces  first — or  the  guv'nor  may  get  hisself 
hung.  Or"— he  grimaced  horribly— "I 
might  cut  your  throat." 

"  I  could  wring  yours  with  one  hand,"  she 
flung  back  at  him. 

"Don't  you  be  too  sure."  He  held  out 
his  huge  hands,  clenching  and  unclenching 
them.  "See  these?" 
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life  Saw  It  PROVED ! 


MRS.  H.  V.  CURKE 
Western  Sprints,  III. 

Member 

SI.  llizobelh's 

Guild 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser 


Which  cleanser  will  get  sinks,  tubs,  and 
pans  shining  clean  fastest,  easiest! 

These  three  women  found  this  answer — 
"Old  Dutch  is  way  ahead  for  cleaning 
away  grease!"  they  say. 

They  witnessed  actual  tests  on  greasy 
porcelain  against  every  leading  cleanser 
— brands  used  by  nearly  nine  out  of  ten 
women.  And  saw  how  Old  Dutch  out- 
cleaned  them  all — even  cleansers  priced 
higher! 

4  They  Saw  Proof  with  Their  Own  Eyes 
"There  is  no  question  of  Old  Dutch's 
superiority,"  these   women   agreed. 
"For  dissolving   and  cleaning  away 
grease,  Old  Dutch  is  way  ahead!" 

Old  Dutch — noted  for  its  gentleness  in 
removing  dirt — contains  famous  Seismo- 
tite.  No  other  cleanser,  at  any  price, 
can  make  that  claim! 
*The  brands  tested  account  for  approxi- 
mately 90%  of  all  cleanser  sold  in  the  U.S. 


Goes  Much  Further 

In  previous  laboratory  tests,  it 
wac  proved  by  exacting  proce- 
dures that  Old  Dutch  cleaned  77 
more  two-quart  size  aluminum 
pans  per  can  than  any  other 
cleanser  tested. 
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"They're  ugly  enough,"  she  admitted  sul- 
lenly. 

"They've  held  in  wilder,  meaner  fillies 
than  you,  my  beauty.  And" — he  leaned  for- 
ward, as  though  by  coming  closer  to  her  he 
could  force  her  to  listen ;  his  face  had  lost  its 
contorted  malice,  it  had  smoothed  out — "the 
guv'nor  ain't  going  to  break  his  neck,  too, 
not  over  the  likes  of  you,"  he  said  quietly. 
"I'm  telling  you  for  your  good."* 

Now  she  did  look  at  him.  Her  eyes  had 
met  his  and  narrowed  in  an  uneasy  ap- 
praisal. In  that  steadfast  regard  they  be- 
came aware  of  a  dark,  deep-buried  relation- 
ship. Albert  Potts  sat  back,  grinning  again 
and  apparently  satisfied.  But  he,  too,  was 
shaken  and  afraid. 

"If  you  want  to  be  made  an  honest 
woman  of,"  he  said — "and  I'm  all  for  it, 
mind  you — get  Seth  Farrows  to  try  his 
hand.  He's  a  bit  balmy.  He'd  marry  you 
and  never  know  the  difference." 

"Shut  up!"  she  muttered. 

Albert  shrugged  a  crooked  shoulder.  "I'd 
think  it  over.  Seth  has  a  tidy  farm."  He 
broke  off,  his  bald  head  cocked  m  attentive 
listening.  Beneath  the  earthen  floor  he  had 
heard  subdued  voices,  the  crunch  of  a  rolling 
cask  in  sand. 

The  woman  had  heard  too.  Her  eyes, 
lifted  to  the  light,  were  the  color  of  her  hair. 
But  they  could  turn  black,  as  they  did  now, 
under  their  long  lashes;  they  had  an  avid, 
questing  look.  Her  full,  red  mouth,  at  once 
brutal  and  young  and 

sweet,  was  smiling.  Al-       

bert  scowled  at  her. 
Out  of  that  indecipher- 
able murmur,  he  knew, 
she  had  plucked  Joss' 
voice  and  was  holding 
it  to  her  breast. 

"  Men  from  the  Fleece 
are  coming  ashore  to- 
morrow night,"  Albert 
told  her.  "Why  not 
come  along  and  do  a 
song  and  dance  for 
'em?  You'd  meet  old 
friends." 

"  What  do  you  think 
I  am?"  she  asked,  her 
gaze  leveling  at  him. 

Albert  tittered  with 
malice.  "I'm  a  gen'le- 
man's  gen'leman,"  he 

said.  "I  wouldn't  soil       

my  mouth." 

She  said  softly,  "You  filthy  little  mon- 
ster!" and  sprang  at  him. 

It  was  like  the  vicious  crash  of  a  long- 
delayed,  lowering  storm.  They  were  both 
strong.  They  hated  each  other.  Yet  by  that 
violent  physical  impact,  by  the  tearing  of 
furious  fingers  into  flesh  and  blood,  some- 
thing not  hatred  was  unleashed  so  that  they 
sobbed  as  they  leaned  against  each  other,  for 
a  moment  spent  and  motionless. 

Joss  CAVAL  took  two  Strides  from  the  open 
door  and  caught  her  by  the  hair  and  Albert 
by  the  collar  of  his  woolen  jersey  which  he 
twisted  to  a  rope  so  that  the  little  eyes 
swelled  in  their  sockets. 

"Get  out!"  Joss  said.  He  added  care- 
lessly without  anger,  "Seth's  taking  some 
of  the  stuff  over  to  the  tavern  tonight.  He'll 
give  you  a  lift  to  the  crossroads,  if  you 
hurry." 

Kneeing  him  on  the  back.  Joss  Caval  half 
carried  the  little  fellow  to  the  door  and 
pitched  him  out  and  tossed  his  worsted  cap 
after  him.  They  heard  him  scrabbling  among 
the  rocks  and  scrub.  His  gentleman  stood 
quiet  for  a  moment.  Breathing  hard,  he 
peeled  off  his  clumsy  gloves  and  surveyed 
his  hands  with  a  sort  of  resentment. 

"Damn  you,  Carly.  I  hurt  him.  I  may 
have  finished  him." 

"You  couldn't.  He  isn't  finished  that 
easy." 

"I'd  rather  kill  you  any  day.  All  the  same, 
because  of  you  I'd  have  broken  what's  left 
of  him.  And  that,  my  dear" — he  gave  her  a 
fleeting,  angry  little  grin — "is  what  is  called 
a  paradox." 

She  asked  like  a  bad  child  seeking  to  divert 
punishment,  "What's  that,  Joss?" 


1^  He  who  possesses  that  delicate 
^  sixth  sense  we  call  tact  must 
know  not  only  when  to  be  silent,  hut 
when  to  be  deaf  and  blind.  When 
you  tell  your  plain  friend  that  she 
has  an  expressive  face;  the  author, 
whose  book  the  critics  have  torn  to 
pieces,  that  you  prefer  his  fifth 
chapter  (it  is  the  shortest);  the  child 
who  fetches  you  a  nosegay,  that 
you  love  flowers,  you  hold  to  the 
truth,  and  yet  refrain  from  giving 
sharp  wounds  to  kind  hearts.  .4nd 
when,  hearing  something  not  in- 
tended for  your  ears,  you  refuse  to 
listen,  and  then  proceed  to  forget 
the  chance  words  which  have  reached 
you  through  mistake,  you  only  do 
as  you  would  be  done  by — surely  the 
first  of  all  duties  to  our  fellows. 

—LOUISE  MAY  OALTON. 
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"Something  you  wouldn't  understand." 

"I  do  too."  She  tossed  her  head,  but  her 
eyes  were  still  watchful  and  uncertain  of 
him.  "It  means  you're  crazy  for  me  and 
you'd  kill  anyone  who  tried  to  take  me." 

"Did  he?" 

She  became  more  wary.  "It  was  a  fight," 
she  said. 

"About  what?" 

"You." 

He  shrugged  her  answer  off^,  suddenly  in- 
different. "I'm  hungry,"  he  said. 

Now  that  she  was  on  safe,  familiar  ground, 
the  flicker  in  her  eyes  became  a  steady,  sub- 
dued glow  which,  when  he  chose,  he  could 
fan  to  a  full  blaze.  She  set  his  chair  for  him 
and  sat  beside  him,  at  a  little  distance,  and 
watched  and  waited. 

"A  hungry  man,"  she  said  teasingly, 
"should  eat  like  he  was  hungry,  Joss." 

"I've  been  brought  up  like  a  gentleman," 
he  retorted.  "Gentlemen  suppress  their 
baser  passions." 

"Always?" 

"Except  when  it  suits  them."  He  grinned 
back  at  her. 

OHE  let  him  eat  in  silence.  Finally  she 
brought  a  lighted  taper  from  the  fire  and 
held  it  to  the  cigar  he  had  taken  from  a 
leather  case  in  his  breast  pocket.  She 
cleared  away  the  dishes,  piling  them  into  a 
washtub.  These  things  had  to  be  done  first. 
But  while  she  worked  she  knew  by  the  thick 
pounding  of  her  own 

blood  that  at  last  he 

had   become  really 
aware  of  her. 

"Don't  you  ever 
clean  this  place, 
Carly?"  he  asked.  "Or 
wash  yourself?" 

"Why  should  I?  A 
pigsty  is  a  place  where 
a  pig  lives." 

"Where  would  it  like 
to  live  ?"  he  asked  good- 
humoredly.  "In  our 
Cottage  City  where  we 
save  sinners,  or  in 
Edgartown  where  we 
run  them  out  in  tar 
and  feathers?" 

"I  don't  have  to  be 
a  sinner.  Joss." 

"Don't  you?" 

"I  could  be  respec- 
table  as  well   as  any 

woman.    If  I  had  a  chance — if  you  did  for 
me  what  you  do  for  that  old  loony " 

"Be  quiet!" 

He  had  not  raised  his  indolently  amused 
voice.  But,  as  though  he  had  threatened 
her,  she  flung  herself  on  her  knees  beside 
him  and  threw  her  arms  round  his  body, 
holding  him  with  a  desperate  yet  humble 
passion.  "Please,  Joss,  I  didn't  mean  to 
make  you  mad.  I  get  that  lonesome — wild 
with  lonesomeness — waiting  for  you." 

"You  don't  have  to.  There's  always  New 
Bedford,  Carly.  You  can  go  back." 

"You  know  I  can't.  It's  mean  of  you  to 
pretend  I  could.  You  don't  think  so,  do 
you — not  honest?  I'd  go  crazy.  Joss,  with- 
out you.  I  love  yo^.  I  loved  you  the  first 
time  I  laid  eyes  on  that  ugly  face."  She  was 
laughing  now,  but  with  the  wild  tears  roll- 
ing down  her  cheeks,  and  he  gave  her  a  little 
twisted  grin. 

"It's  not  so  ugly." 

"It  was — that  night.  It  wasn't  much  of 
any  sort  of  face.  But  I  knew  I'd  never  want 
to  look  at  another.  I  wouldn't  let  another 
man  so  much  as  touch  me."  Her  face  was 
pressed  against  his  breast,  so  that  she  could 
not  see  the  grimace  he  pulled.  But  she  must 
have  sensed  it,  for  she  said  sadly,  "You  can't 
believe  that,  can  you?" 

"I'm  not  much  of  a  believer,"  he  ad- 
mitted, "in  anything." 

"I'm  not  anything.  I'm  me.  You  might 
believe  in  me." 

"I  suppose  I  might,  Carly.  I'd  like  to, 
and  I've  no  reason  not  to.  You've  been  good 
to  me — after  your  fashion.  No  one  else,  I 
fancy,  would  have  picked  me  out  of  that 
peculiarly  foul  gutter." 

(Continued  on  Page  52) 
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Cute  Patsy  Anne  Heinz  is  6  years 
old.  Slie  loves  dancing;  does  toe, 
ballet,  tap  and  Hawaiian.  She's 
in  the  first  grade.  The  Heinz 
family  live  in  Baltimore.  Mrs. 
Heinz  did  fashion  modeling. 
Dad's  in  the  motorcycle  business. 
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\oyou 
whistle  on  wasbday 


I  WASHED  THESE  SNJOWV  SHEETS 

TODAV,  YET  I'M  NOT  A  BIT 
TIRED   BECAUSE  RINSO  SOAKS 
our  DIRT...  SAVES  SCRUBBING. 
I  JUST  GIVE    GRIMY  SPOTS 
A   FEW  RUBS 


NO 

WONDER 

YOU 
WHISTLE 
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SEEMS    EVERYBODYS   GOING   FOR 
RINSO.   HEARD  THIS    MORNING   FROM 
A  CUSTOMER   HOW  RINSO  QEJZ  EVEN 
EXTRA-DIRTY   WORK 
CLOTHES    CLEAN  AS 
A   WHISTLE    EASILY 


Because  R/nso  sai 
GETS  our  PIRT-FAST 

from  whites  or  colors 
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rr'S  A/m-^A/EBZE 


(PATENTED  PROCESS) 


.i'^e  on// ^rc7r?u/afec/ $oc7^ 

9 S/^  free  ofsneezy  soa^-c/usf 


I 


I   WHISTLE    WHEN    I 

WASH  DISHES,  TOO — 

RINSO  SAVES  SO  MUCH 

TIME  AND  WORK-THE 

GREASE   FAIRLY  MELTS 

RIGHT  OFF  ! 


GOLLY 


THIS  PLATES 
SO  CLEAN 

AND  SHINY- 
JUST  LIKE 

A  Mirror! 
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Andy  say  : 

"Folks!  This  is  Amos  'n'  Andy, 
reminding  you  to  tufie,  in  our 
show  FRIDAY  NIGHTS  for  a  half 
hour  of  fun  over  NBC." 
"An'  don't  forget  to  avoid  soap 
waste.  Help  on  the  home  front 
by  saving  vital  materials." 
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(Continued  from  Page  50]  »^. 

She  pulled  away  from  him  .^Reckless  pas- 
sion had  withdrawn  behind  a  premeditated 
barrier  from  which  she  watched  him  cau- 
tiously, not  sure  of  him  or  even  of  herself, 
but  stubbornly  resolved.  "Marry  me,  Joss!" 

^e  shook  his  head  at  her  and  chanted 
wickedly: 

"Marion  pleure,  Marion  crte, 
Marion  veul  que  I'on  marie." 

"What's  that  mean.  Joss?" 

"It  means  that  the  matrimonial  bee 
buzzes  in  every  woman's  bonnet.  But  it'll 
just  have  to  buzz,  my  girl.  I  won't  marry 
you — or  any  woman.  I'm  not  a  family 
man." 

"You  might  be,"  she  said  softly. 

He  became  instantly  alert.  "Lay  off  that, 
my  dear.  It  won't  work — except  in  a  way 
you  won't  like.  I  don't  approve  of  life.  It's 
a  dirty  trick  I  wouldn't  play  on  my  worst 
enemy,  let  alone  on  some  helpless  soul  at 
present  peacefully  in  limbo." 

"Your  father  and  mother  played  it  on 
you." 

"And  I  pay  for  their  fun.  But  the  game 
stops  right  here  with  me.  If  you  want  to 
play  it,  play  it  with  someone  else." 

She  made  no  further  appeal.  She  stood 
up  slowly  and  thoughtfully  and  with  the 
furtive  purpose  withdrawn  deeper  in  her 
eyes.  She  refilled  his  glass,  and  from  the 
cupboard  took  another  unopened  bottle  and 
set  it  before  him. 

"  It's  the  last,"  she  said.  "I  kept  it  for  you. 
There  have  been  nights  when  I've  wanted 
to  drink  myself  blind  with  it.  I  was  that 
lonesome,  listening  to  the  wind  yowl  and 
knowing  you  wouldn't  come.  But  I  didn't. 
I  thought, '  It's  the  stuff  Joss  likes.  And  some 
fine  night  I'll  hear  his  whistle.'" 

He  became  gentle.  "Well,  now  you've 
heard  it  and  here  I  am.  We'll  celebrate. 
Share  and  share  alike." 

She  fetched  a  chipped  earthenware  mug 
for  herself  and  sat  at  the  corner  of  the  table, 
close  enough  for  him  to  feel  her  warmth. 
But  she  did  not  drink.  She  thought  with  a 
dark  bitterness  that  he  would  not  notice 
what  she  did,  or  care.  She  began  to  talk 
casually,  her  heavy  sensual  eyelids  lowered 
to  hide  her  watchfulness.  He  didn't  have  to 
drink  much  to  become  unmanageable.  In  a 
drunken  temper  he  might  kill  a  man — as  his 
grandfather  had  done  in  cold  blood.  And 
death  and  life,  Carly  calculated,  were  much 
alike.  Killing  and  begetting  were  both  vio- 
lent and  unreasonable  acts. 

"Tell  us  the  news.  Joss.  Did  you  see  the 
packet  come  in?  Bert  told  me  Heb  AUyn 
was  expecting  a  lady  friend." 

So  I  gathered.  But  I  didn't  lay  eyes  on 
her — or  want  to.  Allyn  and  I  haven't  many 
things  in  common,  and  woman  flesh  wouldn't 
be  one  of  them."  A  thought  struck  him  and 
he  fumbled  in  the  deep  pocket  of  his  pilot 
coat  and  brought  out  a  tumbled  spray  of 
artificial  roses  and  tossed  them  in  front  of 
her.  "I  got  a  load  of  these  off  a  Frenchy  in 
return  for  a  brace  of  wild  ducks.  I  kept  one 
lot  for  you.  You  see,  I  do  think  of  you — 
sometimes." 

"They're  pretty.  What  shall  I  do  with 
them?" 

"Whatever  women  do  with  stufi'  like 
that." 

"Ladies  wear  them  to  parties  where  their 
menfolk  take  them." 

"You  used  to  have  a  raft  of  menfolk, 
sweetheart.  Now  you've  only  me.  And  I 
don't  take  ladies  to  parties." 

She  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  mirror. 
She  tried  the  flowers  in  her  thick  coarse  hair 
and  then  at  the  neck  of  her  open  dress.  She 
could  see  his  reflection  and  that  he  was 
watching  her. 

"They  say  she's  got  money  and  that  Heb 
Allyn  means  to  marry  her  and  buy  up  the 
land  round  the  camp  so  that  he  can  keep  out 
the  folks  he  doesn't  like.  There's  going  to  be 
a  big  fight  between  him  and  Captain  Norton 
and  a  bunch  of  rich  whalemen  he's  lined  up 
behind  him.  You  don't  make  money  out  of 
whales,  these  days.  But  you  can  take  money 
off  folk  who  ajme  to  the  Island  with  (X)dles 
of  it  to  throw  away." 


He  was  not  only  watching  her  now.  He 
was  listening — intent  and  frowning.  "You 
hear  more  talk  than  I  do." 

"Seth  told  me."  She  came  back  to  the 
table,  but  stood  casually  out  of  reach  of  him. 

He  pushed  his  glass  across  to  her  and  she 
refilled  it.  His  face  was  beginning  to  have 
that  look  of  wild  self-will  which  she  at  once 
desired  and  feared.  "It  won't  matter  what 
they  do.  I'll  always  have  my  customers." 

"They  might  run  you  out,  Joss.  Rich 
folk  don't  like  competition.  If  there's  money 
to  be  made,  they  want  to  make  it." 

"By  Godfrey— that's  right."  His  eyes 
traveled  over  her  with  a  darkly  laughing 
surprise  and  pleasure  in  her.  "You're  begin- 
ning to  use  your  head,  too,  Carly." 

"I'd  do  anything  for  you,  Joss." 

"Sometimes,  when  I'm  getting  good  and 
soused  as  I  am  now,  I  believe  you  would." 

"I  love  you,  Joss,"  she  said  deep  in  her 
throat. 

Neither  of  them  moved.  But  their  eyes 
had  locked.  A  torrid,  blinding  mist  swirled 
up  between  them. 

Suddenly  he  put  his  lean  brown  hand  over 
her  coarse  one.  "You're  all  I've  got,  Carly." 

"I  belong  to  you." 

"You'd  better." 

He  got  up  violently.  She  was  a  big 
woman.  He  lifted  her  like  a  child  and  car- 
ried her  to  the  door  and  kicked  it  open. 
He  was  lurching,  but  not  under  her  weight. 

Capt.  Robert  Frosbie  had  said  once  to 
Mr.  Emerson  that  the  noblest  human  being 
had  to  resign  himself  to  functioning  as  an 
animal,  and  usually  with  less  dignity.  His 
daughter,  as  she  sauntered  down  a  path  that 
broke  out  of  the  great  circle,  like  a  spoke 
out  of  a  wheel  hub,  could  almost  hear  the 
older  man's  chuckle  of  rueful  appreciation. 
It  was  true,  of  course.  Here,  in  this  prayer- 
hallowed  grove,  men  and  women  from  all 
over  America  would  presently  gather  to- 
gether to  seek  God  and  defeat  evil. 

Yet,  as  Ellen  Frosbie's  calmly  appraising 
eye  acknowledged,  the  place  looked  like  an 
old  fairground,  suffering  its  annual  revi\«al. 
Men  in  shirt  sleeves  were  hammering  at  tent 
pegs  and  tugging  limply  reluctant  tents 
out  of  their  sagging  folds.  The  pocket- 
handkerchief  porches  that  encircled  the  lit- 
tle wooden  houses  were  littered  with  tousled 
bedding,  pots  and  pans  and  furniture.  Even 
the  trees  were  shabby  and  down-at-heels  and 
dying.  Hebron  had  said  that  once  they  had 
been  strong  and  luxuriant,  but  that  the 
great  crowds  of  brothers  and  sisters  had 
packed  the  earth  hard  against  their  roots  so 


that  they  suffocated.  It  was  sad.  And  yet 
the  trees  had  helped  set  up  the  fine  new 
preacher's  stand  with  its  octagonal  sides  and 
the  space  for  the  choir  and  the  visiting 
preachers  and  the  penitents.  There  was  no 
real  cause  for  regret  and,  as  though  in  happy 
reassurance  that  all  was  well  here,  the  men 
at  their  work  shouted  lustily  to  one  another. 
Some  of  them  had  come  from  the  mainland 
and  some  were  Islanders,  though  for  the 
most  part  the  latter  held  themselves  dis- 
trustfully aloof  or,  what  was  worse,  used 
Wesleyan  Grove,  which  was  the  meeting 
ground's  new  name,  as  a  spearhead  for  their 
own  worldly  projects. 

This  Captain  Norton  and  his  associates, 
Hebron  had  said  bitterly,  planned  to  turn 
the  land  that  lay  between  the  camp  and  the 
sea  into  a  playground  and  to  build  big  hotels 
and  organize  a  steamboat  service  that  would 
bring  even  bigger  crowds  to  the  beaches. 
Even  last  year  the  bathing  beach  over  at 
Holmes  Hole  had  been  black  with  people, 
many  of  them  women  none  too  decently 
clad. 

The  men  stopped  their  work  for  a  minute 
to  get  their  breath  and  greet  Ellen  Frosbie 
with  a  look  of  friendly  interest.  She  said, 
"Good  day"  to  them  and  they  responded, 
"Good  day,  sister."  They  knew  that  she 
was  a  wealthy  spinster  from  off-Island  and 
had  come  to  help  Hebron  Allyn  in  his  fight 
against  the  corruption  that,  like  moths,  can 
eat  even  at  the  Lord's  garment.  She  did  not, 
they  thought  appraisingly,  look  wealthy. 
She  was  a  simple,  grave,  almost  severe- 
looking  little  thing. 

She  was  so  little  that  Hebron  Allyn  reck- 
oned that  he  could  have  spanned  her  waist 
with  his  two  hands.  He  wondered,  as  he 
stood  there,  ostentatiously  mopping  his  face 
and  neck  to  hide  the  ashamed  blood,  whether 
all  women  were  made  like  that.  He  had  to 
suppose  so,  because  even  Martha's  waist 
wasn't  more  than  twenty  inches  round  and 
she  was  plump  as  a  brown  partridge  every- 
where else  and  had,  of  course,  no  worldly 
vanity. 

"Good  day,  Mr.  Allyn." 

"Good  day.  Miss  Frosbie!" 

She  noticed  that,  unlike  Martha,  he  never 
called  her  "sister."  She  smiled  contentedly 
at  him.  She  liked  him  best  as  he  was  now, 
his  coat  off,  his  sleeves  rolled  up.  She  could 
see  him  as  he  would  be  on  his  up-Island 
farm,  among  his  men,  working  his  fields. 
Divested  of  his  black  coat,  of  his  earnest, 
spiritual  authority,  he  seemed  younger  and 
happier.  He  dropped  his  hammer  to  walk 
beside  her. 


"Martha  tells  me  you  have  been  chosen 
to  make  the  welcoming  address,"  she  said 
pleasantly.  "It  must  be  a  great  honor." 

"It  is  a  great  responsibility,"  he  cor- 
rected. "Few  people  off-Island  have  ever 
heard  of  me,  and  there  will  be  many  famous 
exhorters  present  to  whom  I  will  be  no  more 
than  a  plain  farmer — which  indeed  I  am." 

"It  still  surprises  me." 

"What  else  should  I  be?"  he  asked. 

"I  would  have  thought  the  sea,  so  close 
to  you  on  all  sides,  would  have  claimed  you. 
It  offers  adventure — a  way  out  into  the 
world." 

1  HAVE  never  cared  for  the  world,"  he 
retorted. ' '  What  I  have  seen  of  it — its  cruelty 
and  folly — has  made  me  glad  to  turn  my 
back  on  it.  Besides — someone  must  tend  the 
land."  She  made  no  comment  and,  taking 
her  silence  as  an  acceptance  of  a  reproof,  he 
went  on  more  gently,  "A  hundred  years  ago 
all  the  men  of  my  family  were  lost  in  a  hur- 
ricane at  sea.  My  great-grandmother,  who 
was  a  little  girl  at  the  time,  swore  that  none 
of  her  children  should  risk  such  a  fate.  She 
married  into  the  Allyn  family,  whose  farm 
goes  back  to  the  first  May  hew  days."  He 
shook  his  head,  smiling  crookedly.  "But  sea 
blood  is  hard  to  drown.  My  Aunt  Thankful 
married  a  Captain  Hooker  and  went  whaling 
with  him,  five  years  at  a  spell.  They  say  she 
was  the  better  captain  of  the  two,  and  when 
he  died,  out  in  the  Pacific,  she  brought  the 
ship  back  to  New  Bedford  with  her  hold 
bursting  with  oil  and  her  decks  white  as  a 
handkerchief.  She's  an  old  lady  now,  but 
her  house  in  Edgartown  is  her  ship  and  the 
widow's  walk  is  her  quarterdeck." 

"I  should  like  to  meet  her." 

"You  will — one  day  soon.  Except  for 
Martha,  she  is  my  only  living  relative.  In 
spite  of  her  strange  life,  she  is  a  good 
woman."  He  looked  at  her  a  little  distrust- 
fully. "Why  are  you  smiling,  Miss  Frosbie?" 

"I  hardly  know.  Perhaps  my  thoughts 
wandered  a  little.  I  was  thinking  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  hear  you  preach,  Mr.  Allyn." 

"How  can  you  be  sure?  You  have  never 
heard  me." 

"I  have  heard  you  talk." 

He  looked  rueful  and  a  little  hurt.  "Maybe 
I  talk  too  much." 

"You  have  so  much  to  say." 

"My  heart  is  full,"  he  admitted  with  a 
simplicity  that  touched  her.  "  I  shall  not  live 
long  enough  to  tell  all  that  is  in  it." 

"At  least  I  already  know  its  goodness." 

But  not  its  love,  he  could  have  added.  But 
this  was  not  the  time. 

They  came  to  the  two  big  community 
tents  at  the  entrance  to  the  campground. 
Beyond  them,  wooden  booths,  which  had 
sprung  up  like  the  slatternly  hangers-on  of 
an  army,  had  already  begun  to  take  down 
their  shutters  and  display  their  cheap  and 
vulgar  wares.  A  tintype  establishment  across 
the  sandy  road  advertised  "Family  Por- 
traits at  a  Reduced  Rate"  and  implored  vis- 
itors to  take  home  souvenirs.  Hebron's 
shoulders  straightened  as  though  in  answer 
to  a  challenge.  But  his  face  had  a  wan  look 
of  discouragement. 

"This  is  our  battle  line,"  he  said.  "One 
day  God  will  give  us  the  means  to  carry  it 
to  the  sea — to  drive  the  money-changers  out 
of  this  Vineyard.  He  has  done  great  things 
already.  The  gamblers  and  winebibbers 
and — and  evil  women  no  longer  infest  us. 
They  are  not  permitted,  by  law,  within  a 
mile  of  the  campgrounds.  If  all  else  fails, 
the  elders  plan  to  erect  a  high  fence  against 
them." 

"I  have  never  liked  fences,"  she  declared 
firmly.  "One  is  not  safe — really  safe — be- 
hind them,  only  foolishly  self-confident.  It 
is  better  to  go  out  and  meet  the  enemy." 
She  smiled  up  at  him  and  he  forgot  that  she 
spoke  with  an  unwomanly  conviction.  "Re- 
straint should  be  moral,"  she  added  primly— 
"a  matter  of  the  will  and  understanding. 
The  sound  of  a  key  turning  in  a  lock  puts 
ideas  of  escape  and  freedom  into  one's  head." 
And  then  she  laughed.  "One  day,  when  I 
was  a  little  girl,  I  was  shut  in  my  bedrcwm 
as  a  punishment.  The  moment  the  dtwr 
closed  I  climbed  out  my  window  onto  an 
(Continued  on  Page  5-i) 
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To  mix  a  cake  with  such  unbelievable  speed 
—and  to  have  it  turn  out  deUcious  beyond 
words — no  wonder  women  gasp  over  this  revo- 
lutionary new  method! 

You  will,  too,  when  you  make  your  first  cake 
with  Swans  Down  and  a  Swans  Down  "Mix- 
Easy"  recipe. 
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Think  of  it — no  creanaing!  Beating  time  cut 
in  half!  Fewer  dishes  to  wash!  And  Swans 
Down  "Mix-Easy"  cakes  actually  are  richer— 
more  moist,  tender,  and  luscious — and  they  keep 
longer,  too! 

Yet  in  spite  of  that  quick  mixing  and  brief 
beating,  you  get  aU  the  famous  Swans  Down 


/' 


qualities— fine,  even  grain,  soft  downy  texture. 

Try  this  new  "Mix-Easy"  Fudge  Nut  Cake- 
perfect  for  taking  to  picnics,  for  outdoor  sup- 
pers, or  summer  evening  refreshments.  Remem- 
ber— Swans  Down  guarantees  every  "Mix- 
Easy"  recipe— 6u^  not  with  any  other  flour. 
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Preparations:  Have  the  shortening  at  room  temperature. 
Grease  13x9x2-inch  pan,  line  bottom  with  waxed  paper,  and 
grease  again.  Start  oven  for  moderate  heat  (375  °F.).  Sift 
flour  once  before  measuring.  Use  Swans  Down  Cake  Flour. 
(More  women  choose  Swans  Down  than  all  other  packaged 
cake  flours  put  together.)  All  measurements  are  level. 
1  ^i  cups  milk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  eggs,  unbeaten 


Measure  into  sifter: 

2  cups  sifted  Swans 

Down  Cake  Flour 

(and  be  sure  it's 

Swans  Down) 

1  teaspoon  soda 

%  teaspoon  salt 

Measure  into  bowl: 

^2  cup  vegetable 
shortening 

Have  ready: 

l}/2  cups  brown  sugar, 
firmly  packed 


3  squares  Baker's  Unsweet- 
ened Chocolate,  melted 
1  cup  finely  chopped  nuts 

Note:  Corn  syrup  or  honey 
may  replace  J^  of  sugar.  Use 
34  cup  syrup  or  honey  and  'i.i 
cup  sugar;  decrea.se  milk  to  1 
cup.  Mix  syrup  with  milk. 

Also  %  cup  Baker's  Cocoa 
may  be  substituted  for  choco- 
late; sift  with  dry  ingredients. 


Now— Swans  Down's  "Mix-Easy"  Pari! 

(Mix  by  hand  or  with  electric  mixer  on  low  speed.)  Stir  or 
mix  shortening  just  to  soften.  Sift  in  dry  ingredients.  Add 
brown  sugar — force  through  sieve  to  remove  lumps,  if  neces- 
sary. Add  H  "f  milk,  the  vanilla,  and  the  eggs.  Mix  until 
all  flour  is  dampened;  then  beat  1  minute.  Add  remaining 
milk  and  blend.  Add  chocolate  and  heat  2  minutes  longer. 
(Count  only  actual  beating  time.  Or  count  beating  strokes. 
Allow  at  least  100  full  strokes  per  minute.  Scrape  bowl  and 
spoon  or  beater  often.)  Add  nuts.  Turn  batter  into  pan. 

Baking:  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375"F.)  35  minutes,  or 
until  done.  Serve  without  frosting;  sprinkle  lop  with  confec- 
tioners'sugar.  Or  spread  with  ColTcv  Nut  Icing;  decora  I  e  o<lge 
of  icing  with  additional  chopped  nut  meats. 

Coffee  Nut  Icing:  Mix  together  2  cups  sifted  confection- 
ers' sugar,  dash  of  salt,  and  .'i  tablespoons  hot  coffee.  Add  2 
tablespoons  chopped  nut  meals  and  beat  well.  This  makes  a 
thin  icing.  Nuts  may  be  omitted. 


Save  empty  Swans  Down  boxes/  SAVE  ALL  PAPER! 


Double  cost  of  your  ingredients  back!  .  .  .If 

you  don't  think  your  Swan.s  Down  "Mix- 
Easy"  Cake  is  better  than  any  similar  cake 
you've  baked  with  any  other  flour,  simply 


write  us  enclosing  the  guarantee  insert  from 
your  Swans  Down  package,  and  we'll  send 
you  (loiihle  the  cost  of  all  your  infirctlicnls !  .  .  . 
Swans  Down  it.self  has  not  ciianged  -  you 


can  still  use  all  your  old  favorite  recijies. 
.Swans  Down  has  made  supremely  fine  cakes 
for  M)  years  .  .  .  and  it's  slill  the  overwhelm- 
ing choice  of  good  cakemakers. 
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No  wonder  the  ancients  thought  the  sun 
was  the  giver  of  life  .  .  .  for  now  we 
know  it  holds  precious  gifts  we  oil  need, 
today  more  than  ever  before  with  the 
tension  of  wartime  living,  the  fatigue  of 
wartime  work.  Make  the  most  of  every 
opportunity  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  .  .  . 
and  use  Elizabeth  Arden's  wonderful  Sun 
Preparations  to  keep  your  skin  supple, 
healthy,  while  you  tan  in  Nature's  own 
way,  achieving  a  beautiful  color,  relaxing 
in  the  open  air,  enjoying  the  glorious  sun. 

ARDENA  IDEAL  SUNTAN  OIL  .  ,  .  for  an  even, 
natural  fan,  it  lets  the  sun  through  but  keeps  your 
skin  soft  and  supple.  Not  o  bit  sticky. 
2  oz.  J5,  4  oz.  1.75.  Two  shades,  honey  and  cafe 

ARDENA  SUNPRUF  CREAM  . . .  helps  to  filter  out 
the  sun's  burning  rays  .  .  .  protects  against  undue 
exposure.  Ton  if  you  wish,  by  regulating 
application.  .50  and  1.00 

ARDENA  SPORTS  GELEE  .  .  .  gives  your  skin  that 
fashionable  stiine  as  you  tan  to  a  deep,  wonderful, 
all-over  bronze.  Two  shades,  honey  and  cafe  — 
1.00  ond  1.50 

ARDENA  PROTECTA  CREAM  ...  top  to  foe 

protection  for  those  who  like  to  remain  free  from 
freckles,  fan,  sunburn  and  windburn.  Use  if  as  a 
powder  foundation,  too.  In  5  shades  .  .  .  1.50 

ARDENA  8  HOUR  CREAM  ...  to  smooth  and 
cool  your  skin  and  lips  after  unwise  exposure. 
Excellent  for  sun-dried  hair  and  scalp,  1.50  and  2.50 

VELVA  LEG   FILM  ...  the  perfect  leg  make-up 
on  in  a  jiffy  .  .  .  water-resistant.  Wonderful  with 
shorts  and  on  the  beach.  Comes  in  three  shades, 
1.00  and  2.00 

SLEEK  .  . .  the  fragrant  white  cream  that  removes 
hair . . .  leaves  your  orms,  legs  smooth  as  silk  .  . .  1.00 

^^  prices  plus  taxes 


(Continued  from  Page  52) 
apple  tree  and  would  have  climbed  down 
had  not  a  forked  branch  caught  my — my 
dress  and  held  me  fast  so  that  I  had  to  shout, 
weeping  with  rage,  for  help.  It  was  the  last 
time  I  remember  weeping." 

"You  are  brave — I  know  that  already," 
Hebron  said  gently.  "The  first  time  I  met 
you — I  never  saw  a  tear  shed." 

"  'Only  cowards  cry.'  That  was  what  my 
father  said  after  the  whipping.  'Brave  men 
accept  the  consequences  of  their  own  ac- 
tions.'" 

She  did  not  tell  him  that  for  a  long  time 
afterward  she  had  thought  of  herself  as  a 
brave  man,  like  George  and  Francis.  Only 
very  slowly,  like  flowers  in  a  carefully  planted 
garden,  the  restraints  and  delicacies  of 
womanhood  had  grown  up  in  her.  It  was  a 
garden  in  which  only  one  stranger's  foot  had 
ever  ventured — a  rather  foolish,  meaningless 
garden.  Perhaps  there  was  some  truth  in 
what  Mr.  Emerson  had  said,  though  at  the 
time  she  had  been  angry  with  him.  Perhaps 
she  had  loved  her  father  and  brothers  too 
much.  Outsiders  had  felt,  however  warm 
their  welcome  at  the  family  hearth  and 
table,  that  they  could  never  penetrate  into 
the  inner  and  charmed  circle  of  that  relation- 
ship. True,  young  Peter  Haughley  had 
broken  in,  his  banners  flying,  almost  sweep- 
ing her  from  her  feet.  Young  Peter  with  his 
gallant  boyishness  and  his  cold,  exactly  cal- 
culating mind.  "A  homely  little  thing,"  he'd 
said  in  a  rare,  unguarded  moment  to  her 
brother's  friend,  "but  solid  ^^^^^^^^ 
gold."  Well,  he  married  ^•B'iBBB^ 
some  rich  young  war 
widow  and  was  killed  him- 
self, almost  on  the  last  day 
of  the  war — accidentally, 
well  back  from  the  battle 
line.  She  could  think  of 
him  now  indifferently, only 
surprised  that  she  had 
thought  so  much.  But  she 
would  never  love  like  that 
again.  It  was  humiliating 
to  be  so  at  the  mercy  of 
another  human  being. 
What  she  might  one  day 
come  to  feel  for  this  grave 
man  beside  her  would  be 
trust  and  devotion.  When 
a   woman    had    reached 


lity   to  de- 
as    they    see 


^  Tact   is   the  abi 
^  scribe    others 
themselves. 

— BOWKER:  Wit  ond  Humor. 
(Bowker  Publistiing  Company.) 

Coinplinieiits — lies    in     full 

dress.    _J.  G.  POLLARD:  A  Connotory. 

(The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.) 

Depression  —  a  period  of 
time  in  which  we  have  to  do 
without  what  our  parents 
never  had.  — IBID. 

An  optimist  says  his  glass  is 
half  full  —  I  he  pessimist  says 
his  glass  is  half  empty. 

—ANON. 


middle  age  utterly  alone       ^BHI^^HH 
there  was  still  duty — to 
others  and  to  herself.   (Though  she  might 
wish  tiie  word  "duty"  had  a  warmer,  less 
barren  sound.) 

She  walked  on  slowly.  But  Hebron  AUyn 
nad  not  moved,  and  perforce  she  had  to  stop 
again  and  look  back  at  him.  His  face  had 
overshadowed  with  a  new  distress. 

"Surely  you  have  gone  far  enough?"  he 
asked.  "Won't  you  turn  with  me?" 

Thank  you.  But  I  plan  to  walk  down  to 
Squash  Meadow  Pond.  It  is  pleasant  and 
quiet  there  and  I  am  a  confirmed  walker. 
You  must  be  prepared  for  that." 

"But  you  won't  find  it  quiet,"  he  objected 
stubbornly.  "They  are  beginning  to.open  up 
the  Boat  Bazaar— a  foolish,  pleasure-seeking 
affair  which  we  can't  control,  because  it  lies 
just  beyond  our  grounds.  And  Old  Jeb 
warned  me  that  today  there's  to  be  some 
sort  of  fishermen's  competition.  The  fisher- 
men are  rough  folk — I  wouldn't  have  you 
suffer  from  their  rudeness." 

"I  am  inoffensive.  I  do  not  think  they 
will  be  rude  to  me." 

"You  are  self-willed,  Miss  Frosbie!" 

"Only  as  you  are — when  I  am  in  the  right, 
Mr.  AUyn." 

He  checked  his  quick  retort.  When  he 
spoke  again  it  was  with  gentleness.  "Forgive 
me.  It  is  only  that  I  am  concerned  for  you. 
If  I  could  accompany  you " 

"You  have  your  work,  Mr.  Allyn." 

This  time  he  let  her  go  and,  once  she  had 
left  the  camp  and  its  raffish  followers  behind 
her,  she  had  a  sense  of  release  and  lightness 
of  heart.  The  quiet  meadow,  the  few  farm- 
houses scattered  over  the  soft-rolling  coun- 
tryside recalled  Concord  and  her  childhood 
and  its  well-ordered  happiness.  Here,  as 
there,  even  grief  became  decorous  and  rea- 


sonable. She  knew,  because  Hebron  had  told 
her,  that  beyond  the  limit  prescribed  by  law, 
at  Eastville,  chandlers  and  taverns  and  their 
loose-living  customers  infested  the  water 
front.  But  within  that  limit  there  were 
peace  and  safety.  She  had  always  been  safe. 
At  least  she  had  never  been  afraid. 

A  sandy  path  led  across  the  meadow  and 
down  the  light  slope  to  Squash  Meadow 
Pond.  Hitherto  she  had  found  it  a  pleasant 
spot  where  she  could  be  sure  of  a  silence 
scarcely  stirred  by  the  ripple  of  water  under 
a  light  wind  or  the  whir  of  a  tern's  wing. 
But  today  she  was  halted  by  the  sight  of  lit- 
tle groups  of  men  gathered  at  the  pond's 
edge.  Evidently  they  had  come  together 
from  all  corners  of  the  Island,  for  there  were 
saddle  horses  tethered  to  the  old  buck- 
boards,  buggies  and  even  oxcarts  which, 
packed  with  women  and  children,  had  been 
drawn  up  at  a  respectful  distance. 

One  saddle  horse  Ellen  Frosbie  recognized, 
and  perhaps  the  wild  young  chestnut  recog- 
nized her  too.  It  pricked  its  ears  at  her,  and 
the  ugly  twisted  little  fellow  who  paced  him 
back  and  forth  like  a  nervous  race  horse 
touched  his  pirate's  cap  to  her.  She  was  sure 
she  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  his  look 
of  sly  recognition  disconcerted  her  so  that 
she  walked  on  more  quickly  till  she  reached 
the  first  group  of  men,  whose  outer  fringe  of 
watchers  turned  to  glance  at  her  curiously. 
She  flushed  with  annoyance  at  herself  and 
them  and  looked  past  them  as  though  intent 
^^^^^^^^  on  the  floating  white 
^^^^^■B  marker  in  the  middle  of 
the  pond  and  on  the  boat 
at  anchor  just  beyond  it. 
On  the  shore's  edge  a  fish- 
erman stood,  poised  and 
intent.  At  a  signal  from 
the  boatman  he  whirled 
his  bare  right  arm  about 
his  head  and  a  thin  black 
line  sped  out  over  the 
water.  It  made  a  faint 
splash  short  of  the  marker, 
and  the  boatman  shouted, 
"Forty  fathoms!"  and 
there  was  a  gust  of  good- 
humored,  mocking  laugh- 
ter. 

"Miss  Ellen!" 
She  looked  down  into 
^■■■■^^H      Young  Jeb's  eager,  grin- 
ning face.    She  knew  now 
that  he  was  Old  Jeb's  son,  whose  mother 
had  died  at  his  birth.  "What  are  they  do- 
ing, Jeb?" 

"Jig  heaving,  Missellen.  When  de  mack- 
erel starts  runnin'  sometimes  de  menfolks 
fishes  for  'em  along  de  shore.  De  man  dat 
throws  his  jig  furdest  is  de  biggest  fellow." 
"But  there  can't  be  any  mackerel  in  a 
pond." 

"No,  ma'am.  They're  just  jig  heaving  to 
show  who  is  de  biggest  fellow."  Young  Jeb 
danced  up  and  down  close  to  Ellen  Frosbie's 
skirts.  "Now  you'll  see  somethin',  ma'am!" 
he  said  proudly. 

By  now  a  second  thrower  had  taken  his 
place  at  the  water's  edge.  He  made  a  sweep- 
ing gesture,  commanding  a  clear  space,  and 
methodically,  without  haste,  unwound  the 
line  he  carried  on  his  arm,  weaving  it  on  the 
ground  in  a  spiral  three  feet  across.  He  was 
not  tall,  but  had  a  compact  grace  that  lent 
the  rough  simplicity  of  his  dress — black 
broadcloth  trousers  thrust  into  knee-high 
boots,  and  a  belted  woolen  jersey — distinc- 
tion and  almost  elegance.  Unlike  the  other 
men,  he  was  bareheaded.  His  short,  dense 
black  hair,  when  it  caught  the  sunlight,  had 
an  underflash  of  copper. 

Ellen  Frosbie  wondered  what  his  com- 
panions felt  about  him.  At  least  they  had 
given  ground,  either  out  of  respect  or  hostil- 
ity, or  both.  He  turned,  looking  them  over, 
and  through  a  narrow  gap  their  withdrawal 
had  made  he  saw  her.  His  strange  eyes, 
yellow-brown  like  a  forest  animal's,  passed 
over  her  indifferently  and  then,  as  though 
drawn  by  some  sudden  recollection,  came 
back  to  her.  It  was  like  a  physical  attack 
under  which  she  could  not,  would  not  yield 
ground.  Her  eyes  returned  his  stare  un- 
flinchingly and  her  color  did  not  change. 
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But  she  thought  she  had  never  seen  a  face 
that  was  at  once  so  wild,  so  brutal  and  so 
gay. 

Then,  to  her  angry  astonishment,  his  eyes 
rose  to  her  bonnet  and  rested  there  for  a  mo- 
ment and  came  back  to  hers  briefly  and  with 
a  glint  of  quizzical  interrogation.  He  made 
her  a  little  courteous  bow  and  turned  and 
planted  his  straight,  strong-muscled  legs 
apart  and  swung  his  arm  three  times  around 
his  head  before  the  line  shot  out  over  the 
white  marker  and  over  the  ducked  head  of 
the  boatman.  She  heard  a  shout — and 
thought  she  had  never  heard  a  sound  so 
exultant,  so  ringing  with  the  joy  of  life. 

"Thar  she  blows!  Ho,  the  fair  wind!" 

Young  Jeb  stood  reverently  still.  "No  one 
never  done  further  dan  dat,  Missellen." 

The  thrower  wiped  his  hands  together  and 
drew  on  a  pair  of  black  gauntlet  gloves  he 
had  carried  tucked  in  his  belt. 

Someone  in  the  crowd  laughed.  "Don't 
soil  them  pretties.  Joss." 

She  had  known  already.  A  bad  man, 
Hebron  had  called  him.  Certainly  only  a 
bad  man  could  look  so — she  had  no  right 
word  for  it — so  set  apart  by  the  ungoverned 
forces  in  him.  Evil  they  might  be.  They 
were  arresting  and  challenging. 

He  pulled  on  his  pilot  coat  and  gathered 
in  his  line.  He  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that,  since  he  had  decided  it,  the  competition 
was  now  over.  Arrogantly  he  pushed  his  way 
through  the  scattering  crowd  till  he  stood 
opposite  her.  And  then  he  bowed  again. 

"Miss  Frosbie,  I  am  Jocelyn  Caval.  You 
may  have  heard  of  me.  I  have  heard  of  you. 
Indeed,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  saving  my 
mother,  not  to  mention  Saladin  and  Maria 
Pia,  from  driving  themselves  into  the  Sound. 
It  was  a  brave  act  and  I  am  grateful." 

This  time  her  color  escaped  her  control 
and  fled  furiously  up  her  cheeks  to  her  very 
eyes.  "I  happened  to  be  the  first " 

"The  quickest  and  bravest" — he  showed 
his  white  teeth — "and  smallest.  You  must 
let  me  thank  you." 


He  made  her  another  bow  and  passed  on. 
The  little  monkey-faced  attendant  walked 
his  horse  to  meet  him  and,  laying  hold  of  the 
bridle.  Joss  Caval  swung  himself  into  the 
saddle.  The  animal  reared  resentfully  under 
a  still-unaccepted  domination.  It  fought,  yet 
with  a  kind  of  lusty  joy,  Ellen  Frosbie 
thought,  the  strong-muscled  thighs  and  the 
gloved  hand.  But  Joss  Caval  brought  him, 
champing  and  pawing  the  sand,  within  quiet 
speaking  distance  of  her. 

"Saladin  would  like  to  thank  you  too.  He 
is  very  young  and  unhappy.  He  does  not 
like  life  as  he  finds  it.  But  he  did  not  really, 
want  to  break  his  neck.  He  assures  me  that 
you  have  an  understanding  heart  and  hand. " 

She  smiled.  Again  she  could  not  help  her- 
self. "I  have  always  loved  horses." 

"You  should  learn  to  ride.  Miss  Frosbie." 

She  retorted,  "I  have  ridden  since  I  was 
a  child." 

"Excellent.  There  is  really  no  other  way 
to  see  this  Island.  The  roads  are  still  uncivi- 
lized. You  must  ask  Mr.  Allyn  to  find  a  horse 
for  you.  If  he  fails" — he  made  a  sweeping, 
foreign  gesture  that  seerhed  to  offer  her  all 
he  had — "Saladin  is  at  your  disposal." 

"And  I  could  ride  him,"  she  retorted  de- 
fiantly. 

"I  am  sure  of  it." 

Not  to  have  saved  her  life  would  she  have 
given  ground  to  him  as  he  urged  his  horse  so 
close  to  her  that  he  could  bend  from  the  sad- 
dle and  speak  in  a  mysterious  undertone. 

"You  should  wear  red  roses  in  your  bon- 
net. Miss  Frosbie.  They  would  become  you." 

He  turned  his  horse  about  and  cantered 
up  the  hill  to  the  road. 

His  misshapen  attendant  prepared  to  fol- 
low on  foot.  He  gave  Ellen  Frosbie  a  sharp 
glance  as  he  passed,  and  again  touched  his 
bald  forehead  with  that  overrespectful  fore- 
finger as  though  in  recognition  of  a  relation- 
ship— perhaps  an  intrigue.  She  turned  away 
proudly  and  without  acknowledgment. 


(To  be  Continued) 


ABTOTHER   ROOM 

(Continued  from  Page  30) 


But  it  was  never  tomorrow,  not  that  to- 
morrow; in  the  morning  he  went  to  Aunt 
Lou's,  without  saying  good-by  to  her,  be- 
cause Aunt  Lou  came  for  him  so  early.  And 
now  she  was  somewhere  in  another  room,  and 
probably  not  wanting  to  play  any  games  or 
she  would  have  come  here  into  the  nursery. 
Which  room  was  she  in? 

Slowly,  he  got  up  off  the  floor  and  went 
to  the  closet.  In  the  darkest  corner  he 
pushed  and  fumbled  until  he  felt  the  corners 
of  a  shoe  box,  battered  and  familiar  in  his 
hand.  This  was  where  her  favorite  toy,  the 
Christmas  angel,  slept  for  eleven  months  of 
each  year.  It  had  never  before  been  dis- 
turbed until  December,  when  he  opened  the 
box  every  two  or  three  days,  waking  the 
angel  slowly.  Now  he  was  troubled,  not  over 
opening  the  box  too  soon,  but  because  he 
was  wondering  if,  after  all,  this  was  only  a 
toy,  only  a  figure  made  for  the  top  of  a  tree. 

With  care  he  unwrapped  the  angel,  brush- 
ing mica  snow  from  its  feathered  wings, 
noting  with  relief  that  it  was  still  smiling.  He 
had  always  thought  that  smile  was  just  like 
hers,  although  he  had  never  told  her  so. 

"  I'll  tell  her  just  as  soon  as  I  can,"  he  said 
aloud,  and  taking  a  crumpled  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket,  he  wiped  the  angel's  face. 

Which  room  was  she  in?  He  held  the 
angel  gently,  smoothing  its  wings  as  he  went 
through  the  upper  floor  of  the  silent  house. 
This  was  her  room ;  here  she  sat  every  day  at 
this  time,  making  herself  extra  pretty  for 
dinner,  but  of  course  it  was  for  father  she  did 
it,  not  really  for  dinner.  All  her  things  were 
on  the  dressing  table,  much  neater  than 
usual:  silver  and  glass,  colored  bottles  and 
the  little  picture  of  father  holding  the  string 
of  fish.  The  cushion  on  the  little  bench  was 
smooth  and  shining;  the  closet  doors  were 
shut  tight.  He  moved  on  silently,  knowing 
there  was  no  need  to  call,  for  never  in  his  life 
had  he  entered  a  room  where  she  was  with- 
out l\er  speaking  to  him.  But  no  one  spoke; 


nothing  moved  in  any  of  the  rooms,  except 
his  own  reflection  in  the  mirrors  as  he  passed. 

From  the  hall,  he  looked  down  over  the 
railing  and  the  smell  of  flowers  came  up  to 
him  faintly.  He  smiled  down  at  the  angel; 
perhaps  she  had  gone  down  the  stairs,  leav- 
ing the  smell  of  her  perfume  on  the  still  air. 
He  frowned;  this  was  not  like  her  perfume, 
this  was  not  fresh  and  very  sweet;  she  used 
only  one  flower  smell  at  a  time,  letting  him 
sniff  the  bottle  and  guess  the  name. 

With  the  angel  tight  in  his  hands,  he  went 
down  the  stairs  slowly,  walking  in  the  middle 
of  the  treads,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  not 
holding  on  to  the  rail,  and  thinking  that 
either  his  legs  were  longer  or  the  steps  were 
lower  than  before  he  went  away. 

She  was  not  in  the  kitchen,  or  he  would 
hear  her  talking  to  Minna.  The  dining  room 
was  already  darkening  and  there  were  only 
two  places  set  for  dinner:  father's  at  the  end 
near  the  windows,  and  the  place  on  the  side 
near  the  pantry  door  where  he  himself  al- 
ways sat  when  it  was  a  birthday  or  one  of 
the  special  times,  like  Christmas  and  New 
Year's,  when  he  was  allowed  to  stay  up  for 
dinner.  Unless  he  had  forgotten,  this  was 
not  a  holiday,  not  a  birthday,  and  so  per- 
haps at  last  they  were  going  to  let  him  eat  a 
grown-up  dinner  every  night. 

Outside  the  library  door  he  stood  for  a 
long  time,  looking  at  the  scratch  he  had 
made  when  he  was  so  much  younger,  worry- 
ing about  the  two  places  set  on  the  table. 
She  was  not  coming  home,  then,  unless  she 
had  come  late,  unexpectedly,  and  was  in  the 
library  with  father.  He  knocked  lightly  with 
the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

"Knock  on  a  door  when  it's  closed,"  she 
said.  "People  like  to  know  when  someone's 
coming." 

He  waited  for  her  answer,  his  heart  thud- 
ding against  his  ribs.  "Mother,"  he  said 
softly,  for  this  was  the  last  room. 
(Continued  on  Page  57) 
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(Continued  from  Page  55) 

There  was  no  sound  from  the  library; 
there  was  no  sound  in  the  whole  house  ex- 
cept the  muffled  kitchen  noises  which  Minna 
was  making  as  she  got  dinner  for  only  two 
people,  for  only  father  and  himself.  He  hit 
the  door  with  his  fist,  and  then,  turning  the 
knob  quickly,  he  went  in.  One  glance 
around  the  room  told  him  that  she  was  not 
there.  Father  was  sitting  in  a  chair  by  the 
fire,  looking  sort  of  small,  even  with  his  long 
legs  stretched  out  on  the  hassock.  Father 
was  always  so  busy,  always  in  a  hurry,  but 
now  he  was  just  sitting  there;  perhaps  he 
was  waiting  for  her. 

"Father,"  Steve  said  softly,  "may  I  wait 
here  with  you?" 

After  a  long  time  father  turned  his  head, 
but  he  did  not  smile  when  he  said,  "Hello, 
Steve." 

He  looked  quite  different,  almost  as  old 
as  Uncle  John.  There  wasn't  any  red  in  his 
face  and  his  eyes  looked  as  if  they  belonged 
to  someone  else.  Was  he  angry?  Steve 
looked  down  quickly  at  a  booklet  with  the 
colored  picture  of  a  soldier  on  its  cover,  which 
had  fallen  on  the  floor  near  father's  chair. 

"It's  very  nice  to  go  visiting,  but  it's 
awfully  nice  to  get  home,"  he  said,  trying 
to  make  conversation  easily,  the  way  Aunt 
Lou  did  it.  Then,  suddenly,  without  mean- 
ing to,  he  was  looking  straight  into  father's 
eyes.  The  fear  that  was  whirling  up  within 
him  must  have  shown,  because  father  held 
out  his  hand. 

"Sit  down  here  on  the  hassock,"  father 
said,  and  he  pulled  the  hassock  up  tight  to 
his  chair.  He  leaned  forward  as  Steve  sat 
down.  He  said,  "Isn't  that  the  Christmas 
angel?  What's  the  idea?" 

He    turned   away.    "Oh,       

yes,  I  remember." 

"It's  because  of  the 
smile,"  Steve  said,  look- 
ing at  the  angel.  "You  see, 
it's  the  same  sort  of  smil- 
ing." 

,  "Yes."  Father's  voice 
sounded  far  away.  "Yes, 
you're  quite  right, 
Steve." 

Steve    smoothed    the 
feathers  on  the   angel's 
wings.     "Do    you    think 
she'll  be  away  very  long? 
casually  as  he  could. 

"A  long  time,  Steve."  Father  was  still 
looking  down  at  the  floor. 

"But  she's  only  in  another  room,"  he  said 
hopefully. 

"Another  room?"  Father  lifted  his  head. 

"That's  what  she  said.  It's  like  being  in 
another  room.  But  I've  looked,  and  she 
isn't.  Not  in  our  house."  He  looked  down 
and  saw  the  angel  shaking  in  his  hands,  and 
although  he  tried  very  hard  to  stop  his 
trembling  he  could  not  until  father  put  one 
arm  around  him. 

"Steve,"  father  said  gently,  "she  said  it's 
like  being  in  another  room." 

"Then  it  is." 

"But  not  any  special  room,  Steve.  Just 
somewhere  near  by." 

Ihe  library  darkened  suddenly  and  the 
last  of  the  afternoon  light  was  folded  in 
under  the  blue  and  purple  shadows  lying 
across  the  floor.  Only  the  fire,  dancing  out 
against  the  bricks,  was  alive  and  moving. 
Steve  sat  very  still.  How  far  away  is  near? 
The  kitchen,  for  instance,  seemed  quite  a 
long  distance  from  the  library,  too  far  to  see 
anyone  clearly,  and  there  were  all  the  doors 
and  walls  between.  Upstairs  was  really  not 
so  far,  except  when  it  was  dark  and  your 
bedtime.  How  near  is  far  away? 

"It  doesn't  seem  very  near,  father." 

"Well,  it — it's  quite  near."  Father  did 
not  sound  very  sure,  but  he  was  trying  to 
sound  sure. 

"And  I  can't  see  her,"  Steve  said,  and  he 
felt  his  heart  racing. 

"No,  she — she's  gone  away." 

"Where  do  you  go  when  you  go  away?" 

"Well,  I" — father  twisted  in  his  chair — 
"a  nice  place  where  we  can't  go  yet." 

"  But  we're  going?  "  Steve  asked  anxiously. 

"Y^s,  sometime— when  we're  ready." 


^  I'alking  to  H.  C.  Wells  at  a 
^  dinner  party,  a  guest  said, 
"I  maintain  that  all  >vater 
ii-sed  for  drinking  and  cook- 
ing should  he  hoiled  at  least 
an  hour." 

"Ah,    you    are    a    doctor,    I 
suppose?"  said  Wells. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  guest. 
"I  am  a  coal  merchant." 

— Quoted  in  English  Digest. 


he  asked,  as 


"Then,"  Steve  said  slowly,  "she's  like 
Grandma  Hawley." 

"Yes." 

"But  that's  dead." 

Father  held  himself  stiffly  in  the  chair 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  spoke. 
"Yes,"  he  said  at  last,  "that's  what  'dead' 
means." 

Steve  looked  down  at  the  smiling  angel. 
"I  don't  think  I  really  understand  it  yet," 
he  said.  "Maybe  I  will  when  I  get  a  chance 
to  think  it  over."  He  sat  very  still,  looking 
at  the  angel,  trying  to  think.  But  the  room 
was  too  dark;  the  fire  was  dying  down.  The 
room  was  too  still ;  there  was  only  the  faint 
sound  of  father's  hands  as  they  twitched  on 
his  knees,  rubbing  the  rough  cloth  of  his 
trousers.  "Father,"  Steve  said,  "it  isn't 
right.  I  mean,  another  isn't — isn't  close 
enough,  is  it?" 

TATHER  stood  up  quickly.  "Come  on,"  he 
said,  "let's  get  Minna  to  put  our  dinner  on. 
We're   eating   together,    you    know,    every 
night.  And  at  breakfast  too.  Like — like  pals, 
we'll  do  things  together."  And  at  the  table 
he  said,  "Now  let's  make  this  like  a  club. 
You  just  tell  Minna  how  you  want  things, 
and  as  long  as  you  make  sense  I'll  let  you 
have  your  own  way  with  your  food." 
"The  way  yoii  do."    Steve  tried  to  grin. 
"Sure,"  said  father,  but  he  did  not  smile; 
he  looked  as  if  he  were  remembering  things. 
It  was  nice,  trying  to  be  company  for 
father;  but  there  was  an  emptiness,  a  feeling 
that  they  were  not  really  there,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  room,  no  one  sitting  at 
the  table.    It  was  like  a  gray  dream  where 
he  sat  on  a  high  stool  and  saw  shadows  mov- 
ing and  talking  but  heard 
nothing,  was  touched  by 
nothing  except  the  waves 
of  emptiness  \vhich   rose 
and  fell  with  his  breath- 
ing.   He   kept  the  angel 
in  his  lap,  under  his  nap- 
kin, and  sometimes,  when 
the  emptiness  made  him 
tremble,  he  put  one  hand 
down  and    stroked    the 
soft  smooth  wings. 

Afterward,  while  they 

'■ —       sat  by  the  fire,  father  talked 

of  buying  a  dog.  It  should 
have  been  exciting  and  it  was  not  at  all  ex- 
citing, yet  it  was  something  to  look  forward 
to.  Then  Minna  came  to  take  him  up  to  bed 
and  father  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
They  looked  straight  into  each  other's  eyes 
and  he  knew  that,  although  he  wanted  to, 
father  was  not  coming  up  with  him,  because 
it  was  better  not  to  start  that  way. 

"Don't  forget  about  breakfast,"  father 
said.  "Be  up  and  ready."  And  then  he 
waited  there  and  waved  at  the  very  last 
minute. 

From  now  on  they  would  call  the  nursery 
"Steve's  room,"  and  already  it  looked  differ- 
ent, rather  small  and  very  full  of  toys.  He 
sat  up  straight  in  his  bed  and  put  the  angel 
on  the  night  stand  close  by  and  looked 
around  him.  The  animals  were  all  flat-eyed 
and  frozen,  as  if  they  had  stopped  moving  a 
long  time  ago  and  had  forgotten  what  it  was 
like  to  move.  They  were  not  talking,  and  he 
knew  they  would  never  talk  again.  He  was 
still  very  fond  of  them,  of  course,  but  he  saw 
them  now  just  as  they  were:  rags  and  wool, 
and  wood  and  paint. 

"Good  night,"  he  said  to  them  gravely, 
looking  around  the  room. 

They  could  not  hear  and  they  would  not 
care,  but  he  had  always  said  that,  and  one 
more  time  would  not  hurt.  He  switched  off 
the  light  and  lay  flat  in  the  bed,  waiting  for 
the  first  heavy  darkness  to  lighten  into  the 
real  dark  which  was  not  black  at  all,  but  only 
a  dimness  which  made  the  room  take  on  its 
queer  night  shapes. 

"  Remember,  I  will  always  be  quite  near." 
All  day  the  stillness  had  frightened  him, 
creeping  up  on  him,  surrounding  him,  mak- 
ing him  feel  alone.  But  it  was  friendly  now. 
and  gentle,  as  the  clouds  swept  clear  of  the 
moon  and  the  smiling  angel  turned  to  silver 
in  a  ray  of  soft  light.  How  near  is  far  away? 
Not  far.  He  smiled  and  closed  his  eyes,  and 
sighed' slowly,  and  slept. 


Good  Soldier  on  the  Home  Front 


•  Avoid  wasteful  failures  and  save  time, 
too!  It's  so  easy  to  jell  all  fruits  when  you 
make  jams  and  jellies  with  Certo. 

Only  Yx  minute  for  jellies,  one  minute  for 
jams— that's  the  modern  short-boil  way, 
with  Certo!  Certo  adds  the  magic— the 
natural  fruit  pectin— that  helps  every 
kind  of  fruit  jell  just  right.  You  just 
follow  the  recipe— a  separate  one  for 
each  kind  of  fruit— in  the  booklet  found 
under  the  label  of  each  bottle  of  Certo. 

In  15  minutes  after  the  juice  is  pre- 
pared you  can  have  a  batch  of  as  tender, 
quivery,  beautiful  jelly  as  ever  won 
"blue  ribbon"  at  a  fair!  No  previous 
experience  necessary.  The  youngest  war 
bride  can  do  it  easily ! 


A  Certo  bonus  of  4  extra  glasses  is  your 
reward  for  making  jelly  this  up-to-date 
way.  The  same  amount  of  juice  that  made 
seven  glasses  by  old-fashioned  methods 
now  makes  eleven.  With  Certo,  you  see, 
you  don't  "boil  the  juice  down,"  steam- 
ing it  away. 

More  fresh-fruit  flavor,  too,  in  your  jams 
and  jellies  made  with  Certo— and  lovely, 
bright  color  — because  of  the  short  boil! 
You'll  get  compliments  when  you  serve 
your  jams  and  jellies.  Get  Certo  from 
your  grocer  this  week 
and  start  your  hoard 
with  the  fruits  that 
arc  ripe  and  in  the 
market  now. 


^'SSStSJU. 


,.  Find  out  from  your  Rat^" 
Board  how  to  get  your  allow 
ance  of  sugar  for  conservng 
U^^\is\Vse  only  for  this  purpose. 

2    Follow  instructions  in  Certo 

booklet  for  using  corn  syrup 
in  place  of  part  ot  the  sugar  >n 

jam  and  jelly  recipes. 

3    Make  simple,  nourishing 

desserts.  Dress  them  up  some- 


times with  jams  and  lellies. 

4  Serve  rtpc  fresh  fruits  with 
liUle  or  no  sugar.  They  re  nat- 
urally sweet. 

5  Try  educating  your  taste  to 
less  sugar;  use  less  with  cereals. 

desserts  and  beverages. 
6.   Make  a  sugar  syrup  to  use 
,-or  sweetening  iced  drinks.  It 
makes  the  sugar  go  lariher. 


A  Product  of  General  Foods 
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A  STAR  DANCED 

(Continued  from  Page  21, 


on  this  earth.  And,  in  the  same  way,  London 
belongs  to  me. 

The  windows  of  my  room  at  the  Savoy 
looked  out  over  the  Thames  Embankment. 
After  a  solitary  dinner,  as  I  stood  there  look- 
ing down,  I  had  my  first  sharp  realization  of 
what  war  had  done  to  my  town.  An  im- 
penetrable black  curtain  seemed  to  have 
fallen  between  me  and  the  city.  The  en- 
veloping blackness,  in  which  the  stars 
seemed  unreally  bright  and  near,  and  the 
unusual,  wary,  listening  stillness  was  more 
impressive  at  that  moment  than  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  the  bombs.  It  filled  me  with 
a  swift,  blinding  fury  against  the  enemy 
who  could  muffle  the  voice  of  the  greatest 
and  most  tolerant  city  in  the  world.  Sud- 
denly the  silence  overhead  was  cut  by  the 
whir  of  ffying  planes.  They  were  bombers 
starting  out  for  targets  across  the  Channel. 
The  sound  carried  me  back  to  the  First 
World  War,  when  we  used  to  be  glad  of 
nights  like  this  when  there  was  no  moon  to 
guide  the  Zeppelins  up  the  moonlit,  winding 
Thames  to  drop  their  death  freight  on  us. 

On  such  a  night 

Against  a  black  velvet  backdrop,  the  past 
came  back  to  me  and  I  saw  myself  as  a  little 
girl,  dancing  on  a  sidewalk  in  Clapham. 

Clapham  is  not  the  least  desirable  of  Lon- 
don's many,  widely  sprawled  districts. 
Clapham  is  "genteel."  Dwellers  in  many 
other  suburban  districts  speak  enviously  of 
their  better-off  cousins  and  in-laws  who  are 
privileged  to  live  in  Clapham,  London,  S.W. 

Clapham  has  its  own  code  and  its  own 
firmly  rooted  conventions.  For  one  thing,  it 
is  very  bad  form  indeed  to  ask  questions.  Of 
course  you  can't  help  becoming  aware  of 
certain  facts  about  your  neighbors:  the  hours 
they  keep,  who  is  in  or  out  of  work,  whose 
husband  spends  more  of  his  free  time  at  the 
comer  pub  than  he  spends  with  his  family, 
and  what  they  buy  at  the  butcher's  and 
greengrocer's.  Good  form,  however,  de- 
mands a  pretense  that  you  know  none  of 
these  things.  If  one  of  your  neighbors  sud- 
denly disappears  overnight,  bag  and  baggage, 
you  are  properly  surprised  about  it  the  next 
morning,  even  though  you  did  hear  the 
bailiff's  voice  in  the  hall  and  the  stamping 
made  by  the  men  from  the  hire-purchase 
company  as  they  carried  out  the  furniture. 

Mother  did  not  always  live  in  Clapham, 
and  Kennington  Oval  was  a  step  down  for 
her.  Her  father  had  been  a  master  builder. 
Granny  still  lived  in  the  same  house  to  which 
she  had  moved  as  a  young  bride.  Mother 
had  made  the  step  down  when  she  allowed 
the  romantic  streak  in  her  nature  to  make 
her  deaf  to  the  dictates  of  her  class.  She 
married  for  love  with  a  blind  disregard  for 
economic  security — married,  of  all  things,  a 
theatrical!  And  a  "foreigner,"  at  that,  even 
though  he  had  come  to  England  at  the  age 
of  two.  He  was  a  Dane  whose  professional 
name  was  Arthur  Lawrence.  He  sang,  in  a 
deep,  rich  basso  profundo,  and  with  a  dra- 
matic fervor  that  went  down  very  well  with 
audiences  in  the  smaller  music  halls. 

Mother's  family  shook  their  heads  over 
the  future  of  such  a  marriage,  and  they  were 
quite  right  about  it.  My  father  liked  his 
glass,  and  an  evening  dedicated  to  bass  solos 
gives  a  man  a  thirst.  He  was — as  I  was  to 
learn — one  of  those  whose  personality  was 
completely  altered  by  alcohol.  His  gaiety, 
his  charm  disappeared.  He  became  ugly  in 
disposition  and  demeanor.  Mother  left  him 
soon  after  I  was  bom.  I  grew  up  with  no 
memories  and  no  thought  of  him.  But 
I  adored  "dad,"  my  stepfather. 

Gertrude  Alexandra  Dagmar  Lawrence 
Klasen — little  Gertie  Lawrence  to  you — was 
quite  satisfied  with  Kennington  Oval.  For 
one  thing,  the  organ  grinder  came  there  fre- 
quently and  would  pause  and  grind  out  a 
tune.  "Where  is  that  child?"  mother  would 
ask.  A  look  from  the  window  would  show  her 
me,  following  the  music,  holding  out  my  brief 
skirts  and  dancing  to  what  I  hoped  was  the 
admiration  of  the  neighbors. 


Nobody,  that  I  know  of,  had  taught  me  to 
dance.  The  steps  just  seemed  to  come  to  me 
the  minute  my  ears  caught  the  music.  But 
mother  loved  "musical  evenings,"  and  my 
first  song,  learned  from  a  sheet  of  ff-ee  music 
cut  from  a  newspaper,  went  like  this: 

Oh,  it  ain't  all  honey,  and  it  ain't  all  jam. 
Walking  round  the  'ouses  with  a  three-wheel 

pram. 
All  on  me  lonesome,  not  a  bit  to  eat, 
Walking  about  on  me  poor  old  feet. 
My  old  man,  if  I  could  find  him, 
A  lesson  I  would  give. 
Poor  old  me,  I  'aven't  got  a  key. 
And  I  don't  know  where  I  live. 
Boom!  Boom! 

That  song  brought  me  the  first  money  I 
ever  earned.  The  summer  I  was  six,  dad  must 
have  had  a  streak  of  unusual  good  luck  with 
the  horses,  because  he  took  mother  and  me 
to  Bognor  Regis  for  the  bank  holiday.  It 
was  boiling  hot,  I  remember,  and  the  sands 
were  crowded.  A  concert  party  was  enter- 
taining, and  dad  paid  for  us  to  go  in.  At  the 
close  of  the  regular  bill,  the  "funny  man" 
came  forward  and  invited  anyone  in  the 
audience,  who  cared  to,  to  come  up  on  the 
stage  and  entertain  the  crowd.  A  push  from 
mother  and  the  command,  "Go  on  now, 
Gertie,  and  sing  your  song,"  was  all  the 
urging  I  needed.  "//  ain't  all  honey,  and  it 
ain't  all  jam,"  I  caroled,  twirling  on  my  toes 
with  my  skimpy  pink  frock  held  out  as  far 
as  it  would  stretch.  The  applause  and  the 
cheers  were  gratifying,  even  without  the 
large  golden  sovereign  which  the  manager 
presented  to  me. 

I  KNOW  I  must  have  told  this  story  to 
Noel  Coward.  No  doubt  I  boasted  of  it 
when  we  were  both  pupils  at  Miss  Conti's 
dancing  school.  The  incident  may  have 
given  him  the  idea  for  one  of  the  scenes  in 
Cavalcade.  In  fact,  when  I  saw  the  play, 
there  was  something  so  familiar  about  this 
little  girl  doing  her  song  and  dance  on  the 
Brighton  sands,  the  little  girl  who  grew  up 
to  be  an  actress,  that  I  felt  a  rush  of  tears 
and  a  choke  in  my  throat.  She  made  me 
remember,  suddenly,  so  many  things  I 
thought  I  had  forgotten. 

The  rooms  on  Kennington  Oval  marked 
the  high  tide  of  our  finances.  Then  we  moved, 
as  we  frequently  did. 

There  was  a  regular  ritual  coimected  with 
these  movings  which  varied  only  as  we 
moved  up  or  down  in  the  economic  scale.  If 
the  move  was  occasioned  by  good  fortune, 
mother  added  a  piano  to  the  fumiture  she 
ordered  sent  around  to  the  new  address.  If 
the  move  was  in  the  other  direction,  a  van 
drove  up  and  men  smelling  of  sawdust  and 
beer  carried  away  the  piano  and  the  rest  of 
the  furniture  which  we  had  on  the  hire- 
purchase  plan.  Mother  was  always  on  her 
dignity  with  them.  As  the  rooms  became 
emptier,  you  felt  that  she  was  merely  clear- 
ing her  decks  for  bolder  action,  and  that 
when  we  had  fumiture  again  it  would  be  on 
a  more  elegant  scale. 

Meanwhile,  dad  would  have  slipped  round, 
the  comer  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  neighb9rhood  greengrocer  whose 
account  had  been  paid  up  and  whose  friend- 
ship could  therefore  be  relied  upon.  Not 
until  after  dark,  when  there  would  be  no 
prying  eyes,  would  mother  take  down  the 
window  curtains  and  pack  the  few  posses- 
sions rightfully  our  own — the  bedding,  the 
kitchen  pots  and  pans,  the  square  black- 
marble-and-gilt  clock  with  the  figure  of 
Britannia  resting  on  her  shield,  the  pair  of 
gaily  flowered  Royal  Worcester  vases  and  a 
red  glass  mug  engraved  with  the  date  of 
Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee. 

Close  on  to  midnight,  the  grocer's  boy 
would  arrive  with  his  cart.  Dad  would  tiptoe 
down  the  stairs  with  the  parcels  and  baskets 
and  pile  them  on  the  cart.  In  all  this  there 
was  .nothing  original;  we  were  merely  fol-. 
lowing  a  tradition  long  recognized  in  Clap- 
ham and  other  less  favored  districts.  This 
maneuver  was  known  as  "the  moonlight 


pr- 


ill 


Star  Danced 

t."  Obviously,  it  was  a  move  to  cheaper 
dgings  in  another  district  where  we  and  our 
raitened  circumstances  were  as  yet  un- 
lown.  Also  obviously,  it  was  without  the 
ndlord's.  knowledge.  At  a  signal  the  boy 
3uld  push  off  with  his  cart,  dad  would 
illantly  offer  mother  his  arm,  and  I  would 
ing  up  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  just  when 
anny  decided  that  I  was  destined  for  the 
leater.  She  and  grandfatiier,  whom  I  chiefly 
member  because  he  suffered  from  a  dis- 
ise  called  chalky  gout  which  caused  his 
luckles  to  swell  grotesquely,  had  strongly 
sapproved  of  their  daughter  Alice's  alliance 
ith  the  profession.  Perhaps  they  accepted 
le  fact  that  the  offspring  of  that  unfor- 
inate  union  was  doomed  from  the  moment 

conception,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
jld  back  from  her  dark  destiny.  At  any 
ite,  I  never  remember  granny  putting  up 
ly  objections  to  my  frankly  expressed  am- 
tion  to  go  on  the  stage. 

To  tell  the  truth,  she  encouraged  me. 
luring  those  early  years  when  our  family 
lances  went  up 
id  down,  granny 
^presented  secur- 
y,  stability  and 
ssurance.  The  sta- 
ility  was  to  be 
•and  in  her  cozy 
ttle  house  in  Sand- 
lere  Road  with  its 
rocheted  anti- 
lacassars  on  the 
lairs  and  the  em- 
roidered  lambre- 
uin  draped  along 
le  mantelshelf. 

Frequently,  on 

"unday  evenings,  I 

ould  go  to  church 

ith  granny.  Some- 

nies    when     her 

leumatism  got  the 

't^tcr  of  her  piety, 

'le  would  send  me 

5    her    representa- 

'  ve.  Then  I  would 

'e    entrusted    with 

le  prayer  book  and 

sixpence  for  the 

'ffertory,  tucked  in- 

)  the  palm  of  my 

hite  cotton  glove. 

When  I  returned, 
ranny  would  ask. 
Well,  my  dear, 
hat  was  the  ser- 
um like?  And 
hat  was  the  text?" 

Following  this 
■ad,  I  would  turn  a 

nair  around  to  form  a  pulpit  and  proceed  to 
eliver  a  digest  of  the  vicar's  remarks.  Of 
jurse  it  was  necessary  to  dress  up  for  this 
1  grandfather's  coat  and  one  of  his  collars, 
oth  worn  back  to  front  to  give  me  a  clerical 
)ok.  I  must  say  I  think  I  did  the  part  of  the 
n'erend  gentleman  rather  well,  though  I 
n  proved  on  his  gestures  and  dramatized  his 
\  le  of  delivery.  Keeping  in  character,  I 
ould  sing  the  hymns — not  always  those 
hich  we  had  sung  at  evening  service,  but 
thers  which  I  preferred. 

After  service,  granny  and  I  would  have  a 
up  of  tea,  and  then,  feeling  relaxed  and 
iady  for  a  bit  of  amusement  after  all  this 
dification,  she  would  encourage  me  to  sing 
mgs  she  had  taught  me:  The  Man  Who 
iroke  the  Bank  at  Monte  Carlo;  She's  Only 

Bird  in  a  Gilded  Cage;  and  Champagne 
harlie  is  Me  Name.  For  this  act,  grand- 
ither's  coat  and  collar  were  readjusted,  his 
owler  hat  and  walking  stick  were  produced, 
nd  the  show  was  on. 

HE  winter  I  was  ten,  and  at  a  time  when 
ar  finances  hit  rock  bottom,  mother  got 
erself  taken  on  for  the  chorus  in  a  Christ- 
las  production  of  Babes  in  the  Wood.  The 
isting  director  studied  her  pleasing  curves, 
stened  to  her  voice,  which  was  a  good 
iprano,  and  for  once  did  not  ask  her  to  lift 
(-■r  long  skirts  to  show  her  legs.  This  was 
)rtunatfe,  for,  though  mother  had  pretty 
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"Louise,  ril  never  see  yoii  put 
ill  a  conrentration  camp!  Vll  never 
llive  the  Japs  the  chance  to  get 
close  to  yoii." 

AND  so,  as  the  Japs  moved  iiilo 
,.  the  Philippines  in  1942,  this 
American  engineer  and  iiis  wife  look 
to  the  hills.  lie  hecame  a  guerrilla 
fighter.  For  twenty-three  months 
thev  ffed  from  island  to  island,  living 
with  primitive  natives.  ^  ith  other 
American  fugitives,  they  fought  dis- 
ease and  despair  and  hunger.  When 
their  shoes  gave  out,  they  pushed  on 
with  hare  and  l>leeding  feet,  always 
one  jump  ahead  of  the  Japs.  Then 
two  of  the  wives  hecame  pregnant. 

Don't  miss 
this  amazing  true  account 

By  Louise  Iteitl  Spenci^r 

condensed  in  the  August  Journal 
from  the  book  to  be  published  this 
month  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co. 
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ankles,  the  rest  of  her  below  the  waist  seemed 
to  have  no  relation  to  the  part  of  her  above 
the  waist.  However,  she  had  no  false  no- 
tions about  her  shape,  and  she  had  a  very 
practical  mind. 

Having  signed  the  contract,  she  came 
home  with  the  flesh-colored  tights  supplied 
by  the  wardrobe  mistress.  Putting  them  on, 
she  instructed  me  how  to  pad  the  legs  of  this 
garment  with  cotton  wool  to  give  her  the 
much  desired  seductively  rounded  thighs 
which  she  lacked.  It  was  possible  to  buy 
tights  thus  treated.  These  were  called  sym- 
metrical, but  they  were  very  expensive. 

1  MADE  my  stage  debut  for  the  magnificent 
sum  of  ten  shillings  per  week  in  that  same 
Christmas  play  in  which  mother  wore 
her  homemade  symnietricals.  The  manager 
wanted  a  child  who  could  sing  and  dance 
with  nine  others,  and  who  could  be  trusted 
to  be  on  time  for  the  show  and  not  get  into 
mischief.  Mother  promised  she  would  take 
care  of  all  that,  and  I  was  taken  on. 

We  children  were  little  robin  redbreasts 
in  the  forest  ballet  when  the  babes  got  lost 
in  the  wood.  Dressed 
in  brown  tights, 
very  wrinkled  at 
the  knees, our  skinny 
bodies  clad  in  musty 
feathers  and  with 
hats  which  had  beaks 
in  front,  we  cov- 
ered the  two  unfor- 
tunate children  with 
artificial  leaves  to 
keep  them  from  the 
cold  until  they  were 
rescued  by  Robin 
Hood  and  his  Merry 
Men!  Mother  was 
one  of  the  Merry 
Men! 

She  had  a  friend 
who  was  a  friend  of 
the  mother  of  Ivy 
Shilling,  who  played 
Alice  when  Lewis 
Carroll's  immortal 
story  was  drama- 
tized for  a  Christ- 
mas production.  I 
was  taken  to  see 
the  play,  and  my 
envy  of  Ivy  Shilling 
gave  me  no  rest  un- 
til I  nagged  mother 
into  taking  me  to 
Miss  Conti's  danc- 
ing school,  at  which 
Ivy  was  a  pupil. 

Italia  Conti  held 
a  unique  place  in  the 
world  of  the  British 
theater.  She  had  a  basement  studio  where 
the  boys  and  girls  she  accepted  as  pupils  prac- 
ticed dance  steps,  did  acrobatic  exercises  on 
the  horizontal  bar  and  were  taught  elocution. 
Mother  had  no  money  to  pay  for  lessons 
for  me,  but  I  sang  and  danced  for  Miss 
Conti,  and  she  thought  me  suflftciently  prom- 
ising to  offer  me  free  lessons.  On  these 
terms,  I  was  enrolled  one  afternoon  a  week 
for  a  six  weeks'  trial.  If  I  showed  promise  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  staying  on  as  a  pupil- 
teacher,  thereby  repaying  my  tuition. 

I  am  a  little  hazy  about  those  weeks  at 
Miss  Conti's.  It  was  an  entirely  new  world 
to  me.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
Anton  Dolin  and  Noel  Coward  were  already 
pupils  there  when  I  started.  If  Noel  was  not, 
he  came  soon  after.  He  was  a  thin,  unusually 
shy  boy  with  a  slight  lisp.  He  was  studying 
elocution,  acting  and  dancing,  and  was  one 
of  Miss  Conti's  star  pupils.  Noel's  people 
were  in  a  position  to  give  him  educational 
advantages.  They  were  "comfortably  sit- 
uated." 

Noel  wasn't  snobbish  about  this;  in  fact, 
he  and  I,  who  were  about  the  same  age,  en- 
tered at  once  into  an  alliance.  However,  I 
suffered  no  illusions  as  to  what  constituted 
the  charm  I  had  for  Noel  Coward.  I  was 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  bicycle,  bought  for 
me  by  a  friend  of  dad's  from  the  boy  next 
door.  The  bicycle  originally  had  a  bar  across 
the  middle,  but  mother,  ever  practical,  paid 


Sugar-saving,  too  — when  you 
serve  Nabisco  Shredded  Wheat 
with  top  milk  and  jam  or 
jelly.  And  such  an  exciting 
surprise!  Nabisco  Shredded 
Wiieat  is  tiie  hou'jewife's  joy  — 
she  can  fix  it  a  dozen  delicious 
ways  . .  .  please  all  the  family 
with  thi.s  one  handy  cereal! 


For  breakfast,  of  course  — and  such  a  refreshing  hot 

weather  luncheon  or  supper.  Nourishing,  too  — for 

Nabisco  Shredded  Wheat  is  wholesome  whole  wheat 

. . .  with  a  natural,  golden  flavor  folks  never  tire  of  . . . 

a  satisfying  "one-dish  meal"  with  milk  and  fruit. 
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Line  baking  dish  with  buttered 

Nabisco  Shredded  Wheat 

crumbs ;  add  eggs,  salt.  pei)per 

and  hake  in  a  moderate  oven 

(,S,'iO°F. )   l.'>  to  20  minutes. 

Another  tasty  wav  to  serve 

Nabiiico  Shredded  Wheat- the 

cereal  that's  so  adaptable  it's 

a  whole  "cereal  shelf"  in  itself. 

Buy  Nabisco  Shredded  Wheat 

—  the  original  Niagara  Falls 

product. 
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ANOTHER  DELICIOUS  PRODUCT 

BAKED  BY  NABISCO 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 

COMPANY 
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^^ur  Baking  Soda  is  pure  Bicarbonate 
of  Soda.  It  may  be  used  with  full  confidence 
for  any  condition  that  may  be  benefited  by 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda  treatment.  For  conven- 
ience keep  an  extra 
package  of  "Arm  & 
Hammer"  or  "Cow 
Brand"  Baking  Soda  in 
the   medicine   cabinet. 


^^i 


•     •     • 


ARM  &  HAMMER  BAKING  SODA 


OR  COW  BRAND  BAKING  SODA 

*  •  • 

^J  ur  Baking  Soda  is  an 
excellent  tooth  cleans- 
er, too.  Used  regularly, 
it  helps  keep  teeth 
clean,  restores  their 
natural  color.  It  has  a 
pleasant,  freshening  after-taste.  And  a  pack- 
age, which  will  give  many  weeks  of  brush- 
ings,  costs  but  a  few  cents — at  your  grocer's. 


CHURCH  S  DWIGHT  CO..  INC  ,  10  CEDAR  ST.  NEW  YORK  S,  N.  Y 


a  man  to  saw  this  off  so  it  would  do  for  a 
girl  to  ride.  However,  even  she  could  not 
alter  the  drooping  handle  bars  which  showed 
it  was  a  boy's  model. 

Noel  pointed  this  out  immediately:  "It's 
quite  unsuitable  for  a  girl."  He  could  not 
conceal  from  me  the  fact  that  he  wanted  a 
bicycle,  which  was  something  his  family 
would  not  permit  him  to  have. 

But  Noel  had  a  possession  which  I  secretly 
coveted — a  phonograph  with  a  large  spread- 
ing horn.  He  also  owned  a  stack  of  records. 
So  we  made  a  deal.  He  could  ride  my 
bicycle  in  return  for  lending  me  his  phono- 
graph for  the  same  length  of  time.  I  imagine 
that  sort  of  lend-lease  is  as  good  a  basis  for 
a  lifelong  friendship  as  any  other. 

Miss  Conti  had  undertaken  to  teach  me 
to  dance  and  to  sing,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  fitting  me  to  appear  in  one  of  the  Christ- 
mas plays.  These  are  always  part  of  the 
holiday  season  in  England.  Miss  Conti 
found  no  fault  with  my  leg  work,  nor  with 
my  vocal  efforts.  But  my  accent,  which  was 
pure  cockney,  caused  her  to  wince.  One  day 
she  led  me  to  the  piano  and,  after  laying  a 
sheet  of  paper  under  the  strings,  she  struck  a 
chord. 

"That,  my  dear  Gertrude,"  she  said,  "is 
what  your  voice  sounds  like." 

My  quick  ear  recognized  the  similarity 
between  the  tinny  vibrations  and  my  own 
accent.  That  was  my  introduction  to  pho- 
netics. 

When  Christmas  drew  near,  many  of  Miss 
Conti's  children  were  given  jobs  in  various 
plays  put  on  at  the  London  theaters  during 
the  holidays.  I  was  not  good  enough  to  ap- 
pear in  one  of  these.  However,  I  was  ap- 
proved for  a  part  in  a  fairy  play  called 
Fifinella  which  was  put  on  at  the  Repertory 
Theater  in  Liverpool.  We  children  were  re- 
hearsed in  London,  under  Miss  Conti's  care- 
ful eye,  and  then  sent  up  in  the  care  of  a 
matron  and  her  husband.  Estelle  Winwood 
played  the  beautiful  Fairy  Queen,  but  she 
made  little  impression  on  me  because  I  had 
eyes  only  for  the  Prince  in  his  scarlet  tights 
and  doublet.  This  fascinating  hero  was 
played  by  Eric  Blore,  then  in  his  early  twen- 
ties. I  thought  him  wonderful.  And  obvi- 
ously no  one  had  found  it  necessary  to  pad 
his  tights  with  cotton  wool. 

The  first  play  in  which  Noel  and  I  ap- 
peared together  was  the  next  year,  when  a 
German  morality  play.  Hannele,  was  put  on 
at  Mancliester,  under  the  direction  of  Basil 
Dean.  Noel  and  I  played  angels  in  white 
robes,  gilded  wings  and  sanctimonious  smiles. 
Neither  of  us,  as  I  remember,  cared  for  the 
play  or  for  our  parts  in  it.  However,  we 
touched  tile  heart  of  Noel's  uncle,  for  he 
asked  permission  to  take  us  for  an  after- 
noon's outing. 

It  was  Christmas  week  and  the  shops  were 
full  of  entrancing  things  to  buy.  By  various 
ruses,  Noel  and  I  enticed  him  to  one  shop- 
window  after  another,  pointing  out  what 
each  of  us  would  like  to  receive  for  a  Christ- 
mas present.  But  our  benefactor  was  not 
in  a  generous  mood  that  day.  Not  till  the 
afternoon  was  nearly  over  did  he  weaken 
and  buy  us  a  large  box  of  sweets,  which  he 
made  us  promise  to  divide  with  the  other 
children  in  the  cast. 

Noel  and  I  managed  to  forget  this  ad- 
monition and  to  eat  most  of  the  sweets  our- 
selves in  the  taxi  on  the  way  home.  Soon  I 
began  to  feel  very  queer.  When  we  went  on 
in  the  heaven  scene,  the  other  celestial 
beings  seemed  to  float  and  bob  dizzily 
around  me.  I  stole  a  glance  at  Noel.  He 
was  positively  green.  Curiously,  that  was 
the  last  time  I  saw  Noel  for  many  years. 

I  could  not  have  been  a  total  failure  as  an 
angel,  because  soon  after  Hannele  I  was 
given  a  job  in  The  Miracle,  then  being  put 
on  by  Reinhardt.  The  play  called  for  one 
hundred  children— fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls. 
As  we  did  two  shows  a  day,  and  the  children 
came  from  homes  all  over  London,  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  established  a  special 
school  for  us.  We  had  classes  in  the  morn- 
ings, then  dinner,  after  which  it  was  time  to 
dress  and  be  made  up  for  the  daily  matinee. 

It  must  have  been  that  summer  that  dad 
took  mother  and  me  on  a  Sunday  excursion 


to  Brighton.  On  the  pier,  among  other 
penny-in-the-slot  machines,  was  one  show- 
ing a  gaudily  painted  picture  of  a  gypsy.  The 
machine  promised  to  tell  your  fortune  for  a 
penny.  I  dropped  my  copper  piece  into  the 
slot  and  waited  while  the  machine  proceeded 
to  stick  a  tongue  of  pink  cardboard  at  me. 
There  were  words  printed  on  it.  I  tore  off 
the  slip  and  read  my  penny  destiny: 

A  star  danced. 
And  you  were  born. 

I  accepted  my  fate  without  hesitation.  A 
few  days  later  I  stopped  at  the  printer's  and 
ordered  some  cards  made.  I  had  written  out 
that  I  wished  the  printer  to  put  on  these  bits 
of  pasteboard: 

Little  Gertie  Lawrence 

Child  Actress  and  Danseuse 

Brixton  Theater 

I  had  used  the  name  Lawrence,  because 
that  was  the  stage  name  my  mother  used. 
I  was  especially  proud  of  the  word  "dan- 


^lie^il  ^ Via  At 

By  Elizabeth-Ellf^n  Long 


Who  says  the  night  is  silent  has  an 
ear 
But  ill  attuned  to  little  sounds 
like  those 
The  grass  makes  kneeling  when  the 
wind  comes  near 
Or  when  cascades  of  dew  roll  off 
the  rose. 
The  gossiping  of  leaves,  the  quick 
reply 
Of  some  protesting  branch  that 
wants  to  rest. 
He  does  not  hear  them,  nor  the 
owl's  shrill  cry 
Pouncing  upon  a  field  mouse  in 
his  nest. 
Moths  tap  at  windowpanes,  a 
cricket  sings. 
Small  claws  are  sharpened  on  a 
weed's  dry  stalk, 
There  is  the  passing  by  of  unnamed 
wings. 
And  far  away  the  frogs  begin  to 
talk. 
But  not  to  him  who,  deaf  as  any 

stone. 
Goes  to  sleep  believing  he  is  alone. 


seuse,"  which,  according  to  the  old  gentle- 
man who  printed  the  cards,  meant  "dancer" 
in  French.  Already  I  could  see  my  name  up 
in  electric  lights  on  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

We  were  shopping  one  day  when  suddenly 
mother  stopped  to  read  a  playbill  stuck  up 
on  a  wall.  It  advertised  a  minstrel  show. 
Heading  the  cast  appeared  the  name 
"Arthur  Lawrence." 

"That's  your  father,  Gertie,"  said  mother. 

I  stared  at  the  name.  No  one  had  ever 
told  me  much  about  my  father.  I  could  not 
remember  having  seen  him  or  heard  of  his 
taking  the  slightest  interest  in  my  existence. 
Dad  was  all  the  father  I  had  known,  or 
needed.  I  slid  a  questioning  glance  at 
mother. 

Her  voice  was  suddenly  wistful — and  a 
little  proud.  "Well,  now  you  know.  He's  a 
fine  singer.  You  get  your  talent  from  him." 

We  went  on,  and  no  more  was  said  about 
my  father.  I  would  have  liked  to  go  to  the 
theater  to  see  him,  but  mother  did  not  sug- 
gest it.  I  only  had  to  look  at  her  to  realize 
that  the  subject  was  closed.  But  the  sudden 
discovery  that  I  had  a  father  who  was  a 
success  in  the  theater  set  me  thinking. 

I  was  now  nearly  thirteen.  For  several 
years  I  had  been  appearing  in  plays  from 
time  to  time,  earning  a  few  shillings  a  week. 


The  gypsy  had  assured  me  that  my  fortune 
lay  in  the  theater.  I  began  to  watch  the 
bookings  of  the  minstrel  show  starring 
Arthur  Lawrence. 

For  all  that,  I  might  not  have  done  any- 
thing about  it  except  for  two  things  which 
happened  simultaneously.  We  were  under- 
going one  of  our  periodic  lean  periods.  These 
seemed  to  occur  more  frequently  and -lasted 
longer  as  dad's  luck  became  more  and  more 
elusive.  And  mother  had  become  more  strict 
with  me. 

One  evening  several  months  later  when 
mother  and  dad  were  out,  I  packed  a  few  be- 
longings in  a  small  straw  portmanteau.  I 
collected  all  the  empty  bottles  and  jars  in 
the  house,  returned  them  to  the  grocer  and 
got  the  money  I  needed  for  the  journey. 
Wearing  my  best  coat  and  hat,  carrying  the 
portmanteau,  I  took  the  train  to  the  theater 
where  I  knew  my  father  was  appearing. 

The  stage  doorman  looked  at  me  sus- 
piciously. "Now  then,  what  do  you  want, 
youngster?"  he  demanded. 

"I've  come  to  see  Mr.  Lawrence." 

Perhaps  something  in  my  tone  made  the 
doorman  realize  this  was  no  ordinary  oc- 
casion. He  squinted  at  me  sharply.  "What's 
your  name?  I'll  tell  Mr.  Lawrence  you're 
here." 

I  swallowed.  "Just  tell  him  it's  Gertie." 

The  doorman  went  away.  Presently  I 
heard  steps  along  the  corridor  and  the  door 
opened.  A  man  stood  there — a  very  tall 
man  who  leaned  forward  to  peer  down  at 
me  in  the  dim,  flickering  light.  He  was  in 
his  shirt  sleeves  and  collarless.  One  half 
of  his  face  was  smeared  with  grease  and 
burnt  cork.  He  spoke  in  a  deep,  quiet  voice. 

"Who  are  you?  What  are  you  doing 
here?" 

I  drew  my  card  from  my  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  him.  "I'm  Gertie,"  I  said. 
"And  I've  come  to  stay." 

Father,  still  holding  my  card,  pulled  me 
over  the  threshold  and  let  the  stage  door 
slam  behind  me.  "Come  along  to  my  dress- 
ing room.  Curtain's  going  up  in  five  min- 
utes. I'll  talk  to  you  later  on.  Sit  down. 
And  for  God's  sake,  don't  cry." 

I  had  begun  to  weep  from  relief,  fear  and 
the  physical  reaction  to  the  whole  adventure. 

In  the  dressing  room  stood  a  woman  hold- 
ing the  coat  father  was  to  put  on.  He  paid 
no  attention  to  her,  but  went  on  rapidly 
blackening  the  rest  of  his  face,  after  which 
he  put  on  a  curly  black  wig  and  stuck  it 
down  with  spirit  gum. 

"She's  Gertie,"  he  said.  "She's  my  kid, 
Rose." 

Rose  looked  at  me  most  unkindly  and  I 
stared  back  at  her.  I  was  not  prepared  for 
Rose. 

The  callboy  went  along  the  corridor  call- 
ing, "Mr.  Lawrence,  please!" 

Father  jerked  down  his  waistcoat,  twitched 
his  white  tie  a  fraction  of  an  inch  and  was 
gone. 

Only  then  Rose  turned  to  me,  standing 
there  gripping  my  portmanteau.  "So  you're 
Arthur's  little  girl,"  she  said.  "How  old  are 
you?" 

"I'm  thirteen." 

"You  are ! "  She  looked  me  over  apprais- 
ingly.  "There's  not  much  of  you." 

Rose  herself  was  what  is  known  as  a  fine 
figiire  of  a  woman,  which  meant  she  had 
plenty  of  curves.  During  that  wait,  she  and 
I  became  acquainted.  She  had  a  kind  heart 
and  there  was  no  guile  in  her.  She  loved 
my  father  and  said  so. 

"We've  been  together  six  years,  Arthur 
and  me.  That's  more  than  a  lot  of  married 
couples  can  say.  Oh,  not  but  what  we've 
had  our  quarrels.  And  who  hasn't,  I'd  like 
to  know." 

I  nodded.  I  found  myself  liking  Rose,  but 
it  was  clear  she  did  not  intend  to  consider 
me  one  of  the  family. 

"You  can't  stay  with  us,"  she  went  on. 
"You  know  that,  I  suppose?  We  can't 
travel  you." 

Strangely,  that  possibility  had  not  oc- 
curred to  me.  I  told  her  about  my  experience 
as  an  actress,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  Miss 
Conti  considered  I  had  talent.  When  father 
(Continued  on  Page  62) 
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shared  a  room  with  another  girl.  For  two 
shillings  sixpence  you  could  have  a  cot  in  a 
dormitory. 

There  was  a  great  feeling  of  camaraderie 
at  the  Cats'  Home.  We  girls  loaned  one  an- 
other carfares  and  clothes  to  look  our  best 
when  seeking  a  job.  There  was  a  sewing  room 
where  we  made  our  own  clothes,  and  the  stars 
of  the  London  theaters  used  to  send  their 
discarded  gowns  to  be  raffled  off.  I  remem- 
ber winning  a  pink  net  evening  gown  with  a 
harem  skirt  and  ornamented  with  beads. 

Though  being  entirely  on  my  own,  with- 
out obligation  to  father,  I  did  not  go  back  to 
Clapham  to  find  mother  and  dad.  What  held 
me  back  from  doing  this  was  bravado.  I 
had  left  them  to  further  my  career  as  an 
actress.  I  was  still  a  long  way  from  achieving 
that  goal.  Someday,  I  promised  myself,  I'll 
be  doing  so  well  I  can  afford  to  go  back.  \\  hen 
I'm  a  success,  none  of  them  will  scold  me  for 
having  run  away. 

For  I  was  determined  to  make  good,  and 
deep  inside  myself  was  the  unshaken  convic- 
tion that  I  would  be  a  success  someday.  I 
ivas  willing  to  work  for  that  success  and  to 
make  sacrifices  to  attain  it.  I  cannot  take 
my  credit  for  this  determination  to  succeed, 
for  it  was  inherent  in  my  nature.  I  did  have 
to  battle  through  periods  of  despair  and 
frustration.  But  I  am  by  nature  hopeful. 
[  do  not  understand  defeat.  My  own  psy- 
:hology  in  those  years  before  I  was  seven- 
teen was  quite  simple:  I  believed,  unques- 
tionably, that  I  was  destined  to  be  an  ac- 
tress. It  might  be  this  season— or  the  next — 
that   I   would  emerge 

[rom  the  obscurity  of      

the  chorus.  But  emerge 
[  would.  Meanwhile,  it 
A'as  up  to  me  to  make 
nyself  as  good  as  I 
:ould  be. 

One  night  after  the 
show  in  Swindon  there 
ivas  a  knock  on  the 
;horus'  dressing-room 
door.  The  callboy 
landed  me  a  card  which 
-ead  Lee  White  and 
3lay  Smith,  London 
\ND  New  York.  I 
ivent  out  and  found 
in  American  couple  on 
racation     from     their 

London  season.   They       

lad  dropped  in  at  our 

show.  They  took  me  out  to  supper  at  their 

lotel  and  we  talked. 

"You're  good,"  Lee  said  to  me  seriously. 
'You  don't  belong  in  a  show  like  this, 
i'ou've  got  something.  Clay  and  I  are  going 
to  keep  our  eyes  on  you."  She  made  me 
promise  to  keep  them  informed  of  what 
towns  we  played.  "You  never  can  tell."  she 
inished.  "We  may  hear  of  something.  And 
ivhen  we  do,  you'll  hear  from  us." 

Nearly  a  "year  later,  while  I  was  playing 
n  Yarmouth,  I  received  a  telegram  signed. 
'Lee  White  and  Clay  Smith."  It  said  that 
they  had  recommended  me  for  a  job  in  a 
revue  which  Andre  Chariot  was  staging  in 
Lx)ndon. 

Luckily,  I  had  no  contract,  but  if  I  was  to 

'?ave  I  had  to  do  so  without  the  manage- 

lent's  getting  wind  of  it.    Back  in  our 

dgings,  my  roommate  and  I  took  stock  of 

/T  resources.  It  was  a  Tuesday  night — four 

's  to  payday.    What  money  I  had,  plus 

hat  the  other  girl  could  afford  to  lend 

ouldn't  pay  for  a  third-class  ticket  to 

n. 

roommate  said  slowly,  "I've  got  a 
he  camp  here.  If  he  has  any  money, 
3  us.  And  if  he  hasn't,  he'll  know 
et  us  some." 

>ming  I  was  packed  and  ready  to 

^hen  Madge  went  out  to  meet  her 

back  in  a  short  time,  bringing 

He  was  a  little,  bright-faced 

tol.    Before  he  enlisted,  he'd 

s  apprentice.    Now  he  was 

regiment  of  gunners,  getting 

to  Flanders.  Madge  showed 

d  Bristol  looked  me  over, 

ve  eye,  as  if  I  were  a  horse 

le  was  advising  him  to  place 


^  lie  Avho  wants  to  know  himself 
^  should  olTencl  two  or  three  of  his 
neighbors. 

The  dawn  does  not  come  twiee  to 
awaken  a  man. 

Gossip  needs  no  carriage. 

The  doorstep  of  the  palace  is  very 
slippery. 

ISoliody  is  trodden  on  unless  he 
lies  down  first. 

After  a  war  there  is  no  lack  »>f 
hrave  men. 

He  who  wants  to  jump  far  must 
step  back. 

Vk  hen  two  invalids  meet,  the  ill- 
ness remains  in  the  middle. 


his  money.  He  had,  he  informed  us,  eight 
shillings.  Added  to  our  resources,  the  ticket 
to  London  was  a  long  way  off. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Bristol.  "I've  a 
couple  of  mates  who  might  be  willing  to  take 
a  flier." 

We  arranged  to  meet  him  and  his  friends 
at  the  railway  station  within  an  hour.  Madge 
and  I  were  standing  by  the  ticket  office 
when  six  British  Tommies,  with  Bristol  in 
the  lead,  bore  dowm  on  us. 

"There  she  is,"  said  he,  pointing  at  me. 

The  other  five  looked  me  over.  Five  heads 
nodded  approbation.  Out  of  the  uniform 
pockets  came  half  crowns  and  shillings. 

Madge  counted  the  money.  "Hurray! 
Enough  for  a  ticket,  and  fifteen  shillings  over 
to  see  you  through  your  first  week  in  Lon- 
don," she  said  triumphantly. 

I  turned  to  Bristol  and  his  five  mates. 
"Thank  you,  boys.  You'll  get  your  money 
back.  And  you  won't  be  sorry  you've  done 
this  for  me!   I  promise." 

The  six  Tommies  saw  me  off  on  the  Lon- 
don express.  I  hung  out  the  window  and 
waved  and  they  all  waved  back  to  me. 
"Best  of  luck,  Gertie !  Mind,  now,  you  don't 
let  us  down." 

It  was  up  to  us  in  Chariot's  Revue  to  offer 
these  men  gaiety. 

The  little  revue  in  which  Lee  White  and 
Clay  Smith  found  a  place  for  me  was  one  of 
the  first  of  a  long  run  of  such  shows  staged 
by  Andre  Chariot.  The  revue  in  which  I 
made  my  first  appearance  bore  the  innocu- 
ous title.   Some.    This 

was  followed  in  turn  by 

Cheep,  Tabs  and  Buzz- 
Buzz.  I  did  a  toe 
dance  and  a  duet  with 
Clay  Smith,  and  was 
also  in  the  chorus. 
Chariot  had  given  me  a 
three-year  contract  at 
£3/10  a  week  the  first 
year,  £4/10  the  second 
and  £6/10  the  third. 
I  was  made. 

The  pattern  of  all 
these  wartime  revues 
was  simplicity  itself. 
They  were  staged  with 
a  minimum  of  scenery 
and    a    maximum    of 

taste.  Chariot's  revues 

caught  on  immedi- 
ately. Each  had  a  long  run  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  cut  to  the  same  successful 
pattern. 

The  masculine  part  of  those  revue  audi- 
ences was  almost  entirely  in  khaki.  The  men 
were  home  on  leave,  desperately  in  need  of 
getting  the  sights  and  sounds  of  battle 
fronts  along  the  Somme  out  of  their  systems. 

Bea  Lillie  was  one  of  the  stars,  and  I  was 
required  to  understudy  her.  Bea  and  I 
quickly  became  friends  and  partners  in 
practical  jokes  which  both  of  us  adored  to 
play  on  others  in  the  cast. 

In  one  of  the  revues  Lee  sang  a  song.  Have 
You  Seen  the  Ducks  Go  By?  At  the  end  of 
the  verse,  a  row  of  obviously  artificial  ducks 
appeared  on  a  wall  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
and  moved  across  it  in  time  to  the  music. 
The  effect  was  made  by  us  girls,  walking  be- 
hind the  wall  with  only  our  ducklike  hats 
showing.  That  number  was  a  hopeless  temp- 
tation to  me.  I  couldn't  help  making  my 
duck  frisk  about  and  behave  as  no  properly 
drilled  duck  would  ever  do.  Naturally  Lee 
did  not  like  this,  but  Bea  Lillie  adored  it  and 
would  join  in  with  the  chorus  and  pop  her 
head  up — minus  the  duck  headdress.  Some- 
times she  wore  a  man's  straw  hat  with  a 
duck  head,  moving  tail  first.  The  audience 
would  howl  with  laughter,  but  it  upset  Lee. 

I  suppose  the  psychologist  could  find  a 
reason  for  the  irrepressible  impulse  to  play 
pranks  which  obsessed  me  for  several  sea- 
sons after  I  got  started  on  the  London  stage. 
They  were  the  kinds  of  pranks  that  usually 
only  school  children  think  are  funny:  fake 
telegrams;  keyholes  stuffed  with  soap;  sleeves 
sewed  up  at  the  cuffs  so  that  the  victim,  who 
had  to  make  a  quick  change  of  costume, 
found  it  impossible  to  get  into  his  coat.  I 
can  only  explain  these  idiosyncrasies  on  the 


hof,  steaming  leef 


•  Summer  "dog  days"  make  your  feet  perspire  exces- 
sively. And  as  they  steam  in  hot,  damp  socks  the  skin 
is  irritated— especially  between  the  toes.  Often  it  cracks 
wide  open,  exposing  raw  tissue  to  an  attack  of  that 
painful  skin  disease  called  Athlete's  Foot! 


Cracks 

between  your  toes 
warn  of  danger 

Athlete's  Foot  micro-organisms 
grow  faster  when  they  feed  on 
extra  perspiration  and  dead 
skin.  When  the  skin  between 
your  toes  cracks  open  they  get 
under  the  skin  and  spread  be- 
neath the  tissues.  Your  toes 
redden  and  itch.  Skin  flakes  off 
in  duU  white  patches.  You  know 
Athlete's  Foot  has  taken  hold! 

Drench  those 
open  cracks 
at  once 

Don't  take  chances.  At  the  first 
sign  of  a  crack  between  the  toes, 
drench  the  entire  foot  with 
Absorbine  Jr.  full  strength, 
night  and  morning. 

$1.25  a  bottle  at  all 
druggists. 


^g^ 


Abtorbine  Jr.  kill* 

Athlete's  Foot 

micre-orgonUms  en  contacti 


Photomicrograph  of 
Athlete's  Foot  microor- 
ganisms. This  parasitic 
plant  life  burrows  under 
the  tissues,  attacks 
delicate  nerve  endings. 


Photomicrograph  show- 
ing that  Absorbine  Jr. 
kills  Athlete's  Foot 
micro-organisms  on 
contact— they  can't 
grow  and  cause  you  pain. 


1.  Absorbine    Jr.    kills    the    Athlete's    Foot 

micro-orgaiiistiw  on  contact. 

It  dissolves  the  perspiration  products  on 

which   Allilete's   Foot   micro-organisms' 

thrive. 
9>  It  dries  the  skin  between  the  toes. 

4.  Cieiinaes  and  helps  heal  broken  tissues. 

5.  Relieves  ilcliing,  pain  of  Athlete's  Foot. 

Guard  against  reinfection.  Boil  socks  15 
minutes.  Disinfect  shoes.  In  advanced  cases 
consult  your  doctor  in  addition  to  using 
.\bsorbine  Jr. 
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W.  ' 


Yes,  my  darling 
daughter. . . 

Yes,  wear  this  scent  when  you  go  down  by  the  shore! 
Tingling  Yardley  English  Lavender . . .  casual  and  free 
as  a  gull  in  flight  .  .  .  keeps  you  feeling  resort-cool 
the  summer  through.  And  mm,  so  invitingly  fragrant! 

YARDLEY 


ENGLISH 
LAVENDER 


yardley  Enjlith  Lavender, 

the  lovable  fragrance,  S3. 75,  SS.50,  S1.50. 

yardley  Engliih  Lavender  Soap,  35c, 

box  ol  three  tablets,  S1. 

AOO  20?'o   FEDERAL  TAX 

yardley  of  Lortdon,  Inc., 

yardley  products  lor  America  are 

created  in  England  and  finished 

in  the  U.  S.  A.  from  the 

original  English  formulae, 

combining  imported 

and  domestic  ingredients. 


ground  that  I  must  have  been  making  up  for 
those  years  when  I  had  been  working  at  a 
time  when  most  children  of  my  age  were 
playing  games.  Perhaps  it  was  just  some- 
thing I  had  to  get  out  of  my  system.  I  must 
have  been  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  WTiat  I 
needed  was  to  have  someone  tick  me  off. 
Ultimately,  Andre  Chariot  did  just  that. 

I  had  repaid  the  loan  to  Bristol  and  his 
mates,  who  had  gone  off  to  Flanders  and 
from  whom  I  received  occasional  post  cards. 

One  evening  when  I  arrived  at  the  theater 
to  make  up  for  the  show,  a  woman  was 
standing  just  inside  the  stage  door.  The 
doorman  whispered  she  was  waiting  for  me. 
It  was  mother.  Suddenly,  all  the  years  that 
had  passed  since  the  afternoon  when  I  had 
suddenly  conceived  the  plan  of  running 
away  and  throwing  in  my  lot  with  my  own 
father  were  swept  away.  Mother  took  me  in 
her  arms. 

To  my  question  of  how  she  had  found 
me,  she  replied  that  she  had  been  passing 
along  the  street  when  the  air-raid  warning 
sounded.  She  had  taken  cover  in  a  hotel 
next  to  our  theater,  and  when  the  all-clear 
came  she  had  stopped  out  of  curiosity  to 
see  what  was  on  at  the  theater.  She  had 
noticed  the  name,  "Gertie  Lawrence," 
among  the  small-part  people. 

My  dream  of  impressing  the  family  was 
shattered,  but  at  least  I  had  got  my  mother 
back,  and  I  realized  then  how  much  I  had 
missed  her.  Granny,  grown  much  older  and 
quite  feeble  now,  took  particular  personal 
pride  in  my  having  a  part  in  a  successful 
West  End  production. 

As  I  went  from  revue  to  revue,  in  each 
show  I  was  given  more  to  do.  This,  of  course, 
brought  more  prestige  and,  on  my  part, 
more  self-assurance.  I  still  played  pranks, 
and  the  more  I  played  the  more  daring  I  be- 
came. Not  unnaturally,  Andre  Chariot  got 
a  little  fed  up  with  me. 

While  I  was  playing  in  Buzz-Buzz,  I  came 
down  with  a  bad  attack  of  lumbago.  The  doc- 
tor ordered  me  to  bed.  I  was  laid  up  for  the 
better  part  of  a  week.  When  Saturday  night 
came,  I  was  feeling  much  better  and  the  doc- 
tor said  I  would  be  able  to  go  back  to  work 
on  Monday. 

That  evening  Ivor  Novello  rang  me  up 
and  said: 

"Ethel  Baird  is  opening  tonight  in  her 
new  show,  Summer  Time.  I've  got  a  box. 
A  lot  of  us  are  going." 

"How  can  I?"  I  said. 

"But  you're  much  better,"  Ivor  suggested. 
"Do  ask  the  doctor  to  let  you  come." 

"I'll  see  what  he  says,"  I  promised.  "I'll 
ring  up  and  ask  him  if  he  thinks  it  would 
hurt  me." 

The  doctor  gave  his  opinion  that  I  would 
be  no  worse  if  I  went  to  the  opening,  pro- 
vided I  came  straight  home  and  went  di- 
rectly to  bed.  I  promptly  rang  up  Ivor  and 
told  him  to  come  around  and  fetch  me. 

The  opening  was  a  very  smart  one;  every- 
body was  there.  I  was  sitting  in  the  front  of 
the  box,  not  to  miss  a  thing,  when  who 
should  come  down  the  center  aisle  but  Andre 
Chariot  and  his  wife.  I  felt  his  gaze  fix  itselt 
directly  on  my  face.  That's  lorn  it.  I  thought. 
He'll  be  furious. 

When  Monday  evening  came,  I  arrived 
at  the  stage  door  as  chipper  as  you  please. 
Old  George,  the  doorman,  looked  at  me  re- 
provingly. "I'm  sorry,  miss,  I've  got  orders 
not  to  let  you  in.  Here,  I've  got  a  note  for 
you."  He  produced  a  sealed  envelope  and 
handed  it  to  me. 

Ihe  note  was  from  Andre  Chariot  himself. 
I  had  been  absent  more  than  six  perform- 
ances, which,  under  the  terms  of  my  con- 
tract, permitted  him  to  cancel  it  and  to  en- 
gage someone  else  to  take  my  place.  "If 
you  are  well  enough  to  go  to  other  people's 
plays  you  are  well  enough  to  come  to  your 
own,"  the  note  ended. 

I  simply  couldn't  believe  that  he  would 
fire  me  for  such  a  little  thing  as  staying  out 
one  night  more  than  my  illness  made  neces- 
sary. Why,  time  and  again  he  had  forgiven 
me  for  much  worse  offenses.  But  now 
Chariot  was  offended  and  angry,  and  firm 
in  his  determination  to  teach  me  a  lesson.  I 
had  been  sacked.  Already  the  story  was 


probably  traveling  like  wildfire  through  the 
theaters  of  the  West  End.  I  could  just  imag- 
ine how  some  of  the  wiser  ones  would  smilt 
over  the  news  that  Gertrude  Lawrence  had 
been  told  off  for  being  too  smart. 

It  was  barely  a  fortnight  to  Christmas, 
and  I  was  out  of  a  job. 

I  needed  to  get  to  work  right  away.  I  had 
very  little  money  saved,  barely  enough  to 
keep  me  if  I  remained  out  of  work  more  than 
a  fortnight.  I  have  never  been  thrifty. 
Goodness  knows,  I  wish  I  were.  I  don't 
think  it  ever  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  be 
out  of  work  and  unable  to  earn  a  living.  So, 
as  the  money  came  in.  it  went  out — for  my- 
self and  for  others,  and  for  things  that 
seemed  to  me  necessary,  or  interesting,  or 
worth  doing. 

Ihough  there  were  no  openings  at  the  the- 
aters, I  thought  I  might  have  some  success 
as  an  entertainer  at  Murray's  Club.  Mur- 
ray's was  London's  first  night  club.  It  had 
just  been  started  and  it  was  drawing  big 
crowds. 

I  went  to  see  the  manager  and  was  au- 
ditioned. He  engaged  me  to  start  at  once. 
He  was  glad  to  get  a  youngster  from  Char- 
lot's  Revue.  I  directed  and  put  on  the  first 
floor  show  in  a  London  night  club. 

Murray's  was  a  gay  spot  in  w-artime 
London.  That  spring  of  1917  was  one  of  the 
tensest  periods  of  the  war.  Everyone  felt  it. 
Everyone  was  edgy,  nervous,  overtired,  and 
desperately  determined  to  keep  up  a  front 
at  any  cost;  so  the  theater  flourished.  One 
night  Andre  Chariot  appeared  at  Murray's 
and  asked  me  to  join  him  at  his  table.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  make  up,  and  I  was  as 
glad  about  this  as  he  obviously  was. 

At  that  time  my  own  personal  life  was 
occupying  more  and  more  of  my  attention. 
I  was  engaged  to  a  boy  who  was  serving  in 
the  balloon  barrage  which  floated  over  Lon- 
don. He  had  taken  me  to  meet  his  parents; 
he'd  given  me  a  ring — a  sapphire  surrounded 
by  little  diamonds — which  I  adored  and 
wore  proudly.  Someday,  when  the  war  was 
over,  we'd  get  married.  Meanwhile,  we  were 
together  whenever  his  hours  permitted. 

Then  all  at  once  something  happened — I 
met  Frank  Howley.  He  was  twenty  years 
my  senior  and  I  was  immensely  flattered 
by  his  attention.  Moreover,  he  belonged  to 
my  world— the  world  of  the  theater.  He  was 
a  director  and  talked  of  his  future  plans,  in 
which  I  figured  as  his  star. 

When  I  went  out  with  Peter,  he  was  not 
interested  in  hearing  about  the  theater.  His 
plan  for  us  was  to  get  married  and  for  me  to 
'  leave  the  profession  at  once  in  order  to  turn 
myseif  into  the  conventional  young  wife. 
The  more  I  thought  about  Peter  and  the 
life  to  which  he  apparently  looked  forward, 
the  more  certain  I  became  that  it  was  not 
the  life  for  me.  I  broke  my  engagement. 
Peter  took  it  hard,  but  gallantly. 

Frank  and  I  were  married — quietly  and 
without  interruption  to  my  work.  Mother 
disapproved,  but  there  was  nothing  she 
could  do  about  it,  as  I  was  economically  in- 
dependent. She  thought  Frank  was  too  old 
for  me  and  reminded  me  of  her  own  unfor- 
tunate marriage  with  my  father,  who  was 
also  in  the  profession. 

Frank  and  I  went  to  live  in  Maida  Vale. 
We  had  a  flat,  and  Frank's  two  brothers 
stayed  with  us  whenever  they  were  in  Lon- 
don. 

Frank  began  looking  around  for  finan- 
cial backing  to  start  a  company  of  his  own. 
Meanwhile.  I  went  on  with  my  own  work, 
rehearsing  in  the  daytime,  doing  my  job  as 
a  housewife  and  understudying  Bea  Lillie, 
whom  Chariot  was  featuring  in  the  show.  I 
was  grateful  to  Chariot  for  taking  me  on 
again  and  kept  hoping  he  w-ould  find  a  real 
place  for  me  in  the  revue  before  long.  I 
didn't  wish  Bea  any  bad  luck,  but,  being 
himian,  I  couldn't  help  longing  for  a  chance 
to  show  Chariot— and  the  audience — what  I 
could  do. 

Then  I  found  that  I  was  going  to  have  a 
child.  I  was  quite  ill  and  I  had  to  consult  a 
doctor. 

"You  should  give  up  your  work,"  the  doc- 
tor advised. 


^  Star  Danced 

"How  can  I?"  I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

didn't  explain  that  my  husband  was  not 
aming  anything  at  the  time. 

The  doctor  frowned.  "It  is  usually  pos- 
ible  to  do  whatever  it  is  necessary  to  do." 

"Oh,  I  agree  with  you,"  I  told  him.  I 
lid  too. 

If  my  own  experience  had  taught  me  any- 
hing,  it  was  that,  if  a  thing  had  to  be  done, 
could  do  it.  That  was  how  I  felt  about  hav- 
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them  laugh  and  applaud  and  like  Gertrude 
Lawrence,  then  the  rest  of  my  career  was 
assured.  If  I  could  not,  I  was  doomed  to  stay 
forever  in  the  chorus. 

That  night,  and  for  many  nights  there- 
after, I  sang  and  danced  and  tossed  my  lines 
across  the  footlights  with  all  the  gaiety  at 
my  command.  I  was  no  longer  anxious — 
that  first  night  had  proved  that  I  could  hold 
the  audience, 
ng  the  baby.  Of  course  it  would  be  wonder- 

ul  to  be  so  well  off  you  could  coddle  your-      Ihe  air  raids  on  London  were  increasing, 
elf.  But  then  I  had  never  been  in  that  state     There  was  a  battery  of  antiaircraft  guns  in 

the  court  outside  our  windows.  The  noise 
they  made  prevented  anyone  from  sleeping, 
and  there  was  always  the  danger  of  shrapnel 
from  our  own  shells  as  well  as  from  the  Ger- 
man bombs.  Frank  was  terribly  jittery;  his 
nerves  simply  couldn't  take  it.  And  I  began 
to  get  jittery,  especially  after  a  piece  of 
shrapnel  came  sailing  into  our  room  one 
night  and  embedded  itself  in  the  wall. 

One  day  Frank  told  me  he  had  got  word  of 

something  in  Liverpool  that  might  be  good. 

His  brothers  were  staying  with  us,  but  both 

of  them  were  down  with  influenza.  I  went  to 

the  theater  that  night 

as  usual.  I  felt  so  faint 

while  I  was  dressing, 
the  dresser  became 
alarmed.  She  brought 
me  a  stiff  drink  of 
brandy,  and  insisted 
that  I  take  it  just  be- 
fore going  on.  The 
brandy  warmed  me 
and  keyed  up  my 
spirits.  When  I  got 
back  to  the  dressing 
room  to  change,  and 
the  excitement  began 
to  wear  off,  I  felt  very 
ill  indeed. 

"It's  good  it's  a 
Saturday  night,"  the 
dresser  said.  "You 
can  go  home  and  rest 
all  day  tomorrow  and 
Monday." 

As  I  left  the  the- 
ater, the  street  was 
dark  and  quiet.  I 
stood  wishing  a  taxi 
would  come  by,  but 
none  came.  Every 
minute  I  felt  worse 
and  worse.  The 
thought  of  going  out 
to  Maida  Vale  in  a 
bus  was  more  than  I 
could  endure.  I 
thought,  /'//  go  home 
to  mother.  She'll  look 
out  for  me  until  Frank 
gets  back  from  Liver- 
pool. A  bus  came  by, 
going  toward  Picca- 
dilly, and  I  hopped 
aboard.    I  would 


if  financial  ease.  Doctors,  I  told  myself, 
ifere  always  telling  you  to  rest  and  relax 
nd  not  to  worry.  It  was  part  of  the  game, 
"hey  must  know  that  an  actress  couldn't 
lossibly  stop  working  for  months  simply 
lecause  she  was  going  to  have  a  baby.  I 
ompromised  by  promising  myself  that  I 
.'ould  work  up  to  two  months  before  the 
me  the  baby  v  as  expected;  then  I  would 
.ay  home  and  rest  and  obey  the  doctor's 
:ders. 

Aleantime,  I  had  a  great  deal  to  keep  me 
ccupied.  The  flat  took  a  lot  of  attention. 
Ve    could  i't    afford 

servant.    I  did  all         

he  cooking  and.  in 
ddition,  I  made  my 
laby's  clothes — sew- 
ig  them  by  hand 
ath  all  the  dainty 
titches  granny  had 
leen  at  pains  to  teach 
le. 

One  evening,  when 
;  came  time  to  start 
ar  the  theater.  I  felt 
eallyill.  I  said  tomy- 
elf,  /  can't  possibly  go 
n  tonight.  As  general 
nderstudy,  I  was 
nder  contract  to  re- 
lort  at  the  theater 
very  performance  in 
ase  I  was  needed, 
'hen  I  thought,  /'// 
ave  to  call  up  the 
heater.  That  means 
've  got  to  go  out  to  the 
orner  to  the  telephone, 
iy  the  time  I've 
ressed  and  done  that, 

might  as  well  hop  a 
us  and  go  on.  So  I 
id. 

It  was  ten  minutes 
f  eight  when  I  turned 
ito  the  alley  which 
;d  to  the  stage  door, 
'here  was  the  man- 
ger, walking  up  and 
own,  muttering  and 
aming  in  his  impa- 
ience. 

"Come  on!"  he 
elled.  "Where  have 
ou  been?" 

I  started  to  tell  him  I  was  ill,  but  he  paid 
o  attention.  Instead,  he  hurried  me  up  the 
teps  and  in  through  the  stage  door. 

"Lillie's  off.  Went  riding  and  the  horse 
hrew  her.  You've  got  to  go  on.  We're  hold- 
ig  the  curtain  for  you.  Here's  your  chance." 

My  chance — the  chance  I'd  longed  for  for 
ears.  As  I  stood  in  Bea's  dressing  room 
nd  her  dresser  helped  me,  I  thought.  The 
'ony  of  it.  It  has  happened  to  me  Just  now 
'hen  I  am  feeling  ill. 

The  dresser  looked  at  me  gravely.  "Do 
ou  think  you'll  manage,  miss?  " 

N  a  couple  of  songs  Bea  was  doing  male 
npersonations.  For  these,  she  wore  a  white 
e  and  tails.  The  black  broadcloth  suit 
tted  her  slim,  straight  body  like  a  glove.  I 
new  what  the  dresser  meant  and  I  knew 
lat  everything  depended  on  my  being  able 
)  wear  that  costume  and  look  as  well  in  it 
|5  Bea.  I  held  my  breath  while  she  laced  me 
'p  tightly;  then  I  got  into  the  trousers  and 
est.  I  stood  before  the  long  mirror  and 
loked  at  myself  critically.  Yes,  I  would  do. 
When  my  call  came  I  went  on,  and,  for 
le  first  time  in  my  life  on  the  stage,  I  knew 
ixiety.  Bea  was  a  tremendous  favorite. 
'  I  could  hold  that  audience,  if  I  could  make 


^/fcffuf/^ed/^ 


BY  ETHEL  JA<:UB»ON 

The  gophers  gulp  my  onion  sets. 
The  robins  swipe  my  seeds, 

While  swarms  of  slugs  and  mealy 
bugs 
Wolf  everything  but  the  weeds. 

My  neighbors  brag  of  corn  and  kale, 
And  woo  the  giant  bean. 

But  I  raise  a  flock  of  finer  dock 
Than  any  these  parts  have  seen. 

Don't  sing  to  me  of  chard  or  chives. 
Choicer  than  orchid  petals; 

You'll  never  top  my  thistle  crop 
Or  Mammoth  Double  nettles. 

What  broccoli's  as  rampant  as 

The  locoweed  I  harbor? 
What  'tater  patch  can  hope  to  match 

My  poison-ivy  arbor? 

Your  cukes  and  crookneck  squash 
may  be 

The  cream  of  Nature's  bounty; 
But  brave  my  dandelions  stand — 

The  lushest  in  the  county! 


change  at  Piccadilly  Circus  for  Clapham. 
I  got  out  there  and  joined  the  crowd  at 
the  curb,  praying  I  wouldn't  have  to  wait 
long.  Every  minute  I  waited  increased  the 
agony  of  physical  pain  and  terror. 

The  bobby  kept  looking  at  me  anxiously. 
"Where  do  you  want  to  go,  miss?" 

"Clapham."  Then  I  added,  " I'm  ill.  I'm 
going  to  have  a  baby." 

"Then  you  shouldn't  go  there  by  bus," 
said  the  bobby. 

"  I  know,  but  the  taxis  don't  want  to  go  so 
far." 

The  law  blew  its  whistle.  A  cruising  taxi 
came  to  the  curb.  The  bobby  opened  the 
door  and  helped  me  in.  He  gave  the  driver 
the  address  and  then,  out  of  respect  to  a 
lady's  feelings,  whispered  something  confi- 
dentially in  the  driver's  ear. 

We  started,  and  the  man  spoke  over  his 
shoulder  to  me.  "I'll  get  you  there,  lady." 

Mother  was  home  when  I  got  there.  She 
took  one  look  at  me,  and  called  dad  to  hold 
the  taxi.  "You'll  go  right  to  the  nursing 
home,"  she  said  to  me,  "tonight." 

"But,"  I  objected,  "the  baby  isn't  due 
for  nearly  two  months." 

"Nonsense,"  said  mother.  "You  can't 
tell  a  thing  about  a  first  baby."  She  bustled 


SCHIAPARELLI  interprets 

newest  Cutex  nail  shades 

Spirited  colors — latest  Cutex  defiance  for  beautiful 
fingertips.  Schiaparelli  wraps  up  their 
heady  excitement  in  a  sky-stretching  turban 
to  celebrate  the  return  of  Paris  .  .  .  We  dare  you 
to  find  a  lovelier  polish  at  any  price! 
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VITAMINS 


Summer  meals  found  wanting 


Astonishing,  in  vitamin-conscious  Amer- 
ica, are  the  following  facts.  Moreover, 
they  are  documented  by  studies  including 
the  survey  of  national  eating  habits  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  facts: 

That  literally  millions  of  the  nation's 
families  were  eating  meals  deficient  in 
essential  vitamins  and  minerals. 

That  average  summer  diets  lacked  essen- 
tial vitamins  and  minerals  jvst  as  much  as 
and  often  more  than  winter  diets. 

Summer  sun  not  enough 

Through  this  evidence,  tlie  ])robk'in  of 
"hot  weather  slump"  and  loss  of  energy — 
common  to  so  many  in  summertime — may 
be  viewed  in  a  brand-new  light. 

Mistaken  are  those  who  think  their 
vitamin  and  mineral  supply  is  adequate  in 
summer  just  because  they  eat  more  green 


Vacation  Days 

.  .  .  more  enjoi/ahlc  iritli  biioijant  energy 

vegetables,  more  fresh  fruit,  get  out  in  the 
sunshine  more  often. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  sun- 
shine contributes  Vitamin  D  only — just 
one  of  the  six  vitamins  known  to  be  essen- 
tial in  human  nutrition. 

Theory  disproved 

Other  reasons  why  our  summer  eating 
may  not  include  enough  vitamins:  (1) 
most  of  us  eat  less  food;  (2)  we  eat  more 
starchy  foods,  less  meat,  more  liquids; 
(3)  vegetables  popular  in  summer  diets 
(sweet  corn,  for  example)  are  often  poor 
sources  of  Vitamin  A  and  Iron,  while  leafy 
vegetables  have  a  tendency  to  lose  their 
vitamin  content  in  hot  weather;  (4)  cook- 
ing robs  some  foods,  even  fresh  vegetables, 
of  part  of  their  vitamin  content. 

A  comprehensive  study  reveals  that 
through  cooking,  spinach  loses  about  35% 
of  its  Vitamin  B,  cabbage  up  to  90%  of 
its  Vitamin  C. 

Frequently  lacking  more  in  summer 
diets  than  in  winter  diets:  \'itamins  A,  H, 
(Thiamin)  and  H2  (Riboflavin);  also  tlie 
important  minerals,  Iron  and  Phosphorus. 

(Adver 


Disproved,  therefore,  is  the  theory  that 
vitamin-mineral  supplements  are  needed 
only  in  winter;  sensible  are  those  who  take 


Blood  Tests 

.  .  .  show  need  for  Iron 

extra  vitamins  and  minerals  throughout 
the  year — in  summer  as  well  as  winter. 

Modern  way 

High  vitamin-mineral  efficiency  in  the 
average  diet,  botii  sununer  and  winter, 
can  be  achieved  by  taking  Vinnns.  For 
Vilnius  supply  all  tlie  vitamins  that  (lov- 
ernmeut  experts  and  doctors  recognize  as 
essential  in  tiie  diet. 

IJosides  vitamins,  ^'inuns  supply  Iron — 
often  low  in  sununer  diets.  Iron  is  essen- 
tial to  the  body's  production  of  hemo- 
globin that  gives  blood  its  natural  red 
color.  You  also  get  Calcium  and  Phos- 
phorus necessary  for  strong  bones,  teeth 
and  boily  tissue. 

Vimms  come  in  3  small  tablets  to  be 
taken  daily— preferably  at  breakfast.  Ac- 
tually no  one-jjcr-day  product  gives  you 
all  the  vitamins  and  niiuerals  you  get  in 
\'imms.  Moreover,  Vinnns  are  pleasant- 
tasting,  have  no  aftertaste. 


Three  Vimms  at  breakfast 

. .  .  assure  daily  quota  of  vitamins,  minerals 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the 
National  Research  Council  has  adopted 
Recommended  Daily  .\llowances  for  vita- 
mins and  minerals.  Three  Vimms  daily 
will  raise  the  average  diet  of  children  and 
adults  up  to  or  above  these  Reconnncndcd 
Daily  Allowances. 

iaemeat) 


me  into  the  taxi  again  and  on  to  a  nursmg 
home,  where  I  was  immediately  put  to  bed. 

Monday  night,  while  a  raid  was  at  its 
height,  my  daughter  was  bom. 

No  one,  apparently,  had  thought  to  notify 
Andre  Chariot.  Tuesday  morning  I  received 
a  card  from  the  stage  manager  to  remind 
Miss  LawTence  that  a  rehearsal  had  been 
called  for  Monday,  at  which  she  had  failed 
to  appear.  The  doctor  sent  a  reply  saying 
that  Miss  Lawrence  was  otherwise  engaged ! 

On  Tuesday  Frank  came  to  see  me,  bring- 
ing a  bunch  of  poppies.  Of  course  he  was 
pleased  about  the  baby,  but  he  was  terribly 
worried  too.  The  prospect  at  Liverpool  had 
turned  out  to  be  no  good. 

We  named  the  baby  Pamela,  a  beautiful, 
romantic  name  which  did  not  seem  at  all 
suitable  for  the  bluish  little  scrap  of  hu- 
manity which  I  held  to  my  breast  so  proudly. 

Premature  babies,  I  was  informed,  were 
difficult  to  rear.  They  had  to  have  special 
care,  special  food  and  constant  surveillance. 
Doctor  Ambrose  said  bluntly  that  the  reason 
Pamela  was  a  seven-month  baby  was  that  I 
had  worked  so  hard. 

During  the  fortnight  I  was  in  the  nursing 
home,  I  had  time  to  take  stock  of  a  great 
many  things.  First,  my  responsibility  to- 
ward my  child.  Pam  required  expert,  ex- 
pensive care,  and  this  meant  I  would  have 
to  get  back  to  work  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
had  brought  her  into  the  world ;  she  belonged 
to  me  as  no  one  and  nothing  else  in  my  life. 

Andre  and  Mrs.  Chariot  were  real  friends. 
Chariot  let  me  go  back  to  work  as  under- 
study, and  I  had  reason  to  believe  he  meant 
to  give  me  a  real  part  in  the  new  show. 

I  was  still  pretty  weak,  but  overjoyed 
at  the  slim  silhouette  the  mirror  now  pre- 
sented. Anything  seemed  possible. 

We  gave  up  the  flat  and  went  to  live  with 
mother  and  dad.  The  dining  room  on  the 
ground  floor  was  turned  into  a  bedroom  for 
us.  But  after  a  few  weeks  we  decided  to  put 
the  baby  back  in  the  nursing  home,  where  she 
would  get  regular  diets.  I  went  on  with  my 
work  with  an  easier  mind.  Mother  or  I  called 
at  the  nursing  home  to  inquire  about  the 
baby  every  few  days.  Between  times,  we 
satisfied  our  curiosity  by  telephone  calls. 

Frank  had  not  been  successful  in  finding 
something  he  wanted  to  do.  Finally  the 
break  came.  "It's  no  good  going  on  like 
this,"  he  said.  "We're  not  getting  an^'where." 

I  could  see  he  was  hurt,  but  I  had  all  I 
could  do  just  then  to  take  care  of  myself  and 
pay  the  bills  for  the  baby.  Frank  finally  left. 
He  said  I  wouldn't  hear  from  him  again  in  a 
hurry.  I  caught  the  flu  and  didn't  dare  visit 
the  baby.  It  was  several  days  later  that 
mother  went  to  the  nursing  home  to  pay  the 
bill  and  inquire  about  Pam's  progress.  The 
woman  who  ran  the  place  looked  at  mother 
in  astonishment. 

"The  baby's  not  here,"  she  said.  "The 
child's  father  came  day  before  yesterday 
and  took  her  away." 

Mother  hurried  back  to  tell  me  what  the 
matron  had  said. 


July,  1945 

"  It  can't  be  true ! "  I  objected.  "  I'm  pay- 
ing for  the  baby's  care.  How  could  Frank — 
or  anyone — take  her  away?" 

I  went  to  see  the  matron.  She  finally  con- 
fessed that  the  baby  was  still  in  the  home, 
but  she  was  under  strict  orders  not  to  allow 
me  to  see  her.  I  went  to  the  police  court. 
There  I  was  told  that,  under  the  law,  a  father 
could  exercise  complete  jurisdiction^over  his 
child.  The  fact  that  I  had  paid  the  bills  at 
the  nursing  home  did  not  alter  the  law.  How- 
ever, I  did  obtain  a  court  order  which  allowed 
me  to  see  the  child. 

I  brandished  this  in  the  face  of  the  matron 
and  demanded  my  rights.  She  said  stonily, 
"That  baby  is  no  longer  here." 

"You  told  me  that  before,"  I  reminded 
her.  "Later,  you  said  the  child  was  here. 
Surely  you  don't  expect  me  to  believe  you." 

I  went  through  the  nursery  and  could 
find  no  Pamela. 

I  went  back  to  the  police  court,  but  again 
I  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  British 
law,  which  has  its  roots  in  the  patriarchal 
age:  because  Frank  was  Pamela's  father,  he 
was  legally  allowed  to  dispose  of*  her  as  he 
wished  without  consulting  me. 

I  went  posthaste  to  the  lodgings  where  I 
knew  Frank  had  been  living  He  was  no 
longer  there.  Both  his  brothers  were  away  on 
tour.  I  wTote  Frank  to  the  only  adckess 
I  knew  where  he  might  be  reached.  There 
was  no  answer  to  my  letter. 

Weeks  passed.  Then  one  afternoon  when 
I  came  off  stage  old  George  was  waiting  for 
me  with  a  telegram: 

CHILD  DESPERATELY  ILL.    NEEDS  YOU. 
COME  IMMEDIATELY.  FRANK. 

I  knew  he  meant  the  restaurant  in  which 
we  had  planned  our  wedding.  It  was  a  white- 
faced,  thoroughly  frightened  Frank  who  rose 
from  the  table  to  meet  me  when  I  arrived. 

I  asked,  "Where's  my  baby?" 

"She's  still  in  the  nursing  home.  She's 
been  there  all  the  time." 

Frank  broke  down  under  my  questioning. 
He  confessed  he  had  hoped,  by  preventing 
me  from  seeing  the  child,  to  bring  me  back  to 
him,  but  he  had  found  out  that  he  could  not 
keep  up  the  payments  in  the  nursery'  home. 

I  could  not  be  shaken  from  my  determina- 
tion not  to  live  with  him  again.  He  dropped 
his  hands  in  a  gesture  of  futility.  "  If  you  can 
lend  me  some  money,  I  can  go  away  and]open 
an  academy  in  the  Midlands,"  he  said.  "And 
I  won't  trouble  you  and  Pamela  any  more." 

I  gave  him  the  contents  of  my  purse.  And 
then  our  life  together  ended  in  the  same 
spot  where  we  had  planned  our  marriage. 

Buzz-Buzz  ran  merrily  on.  It  was  the 
smartest  of  the  long  line  of  Chariot's  suc- 
cesses. The  war  was  over  and  everyone 
wanted  to  forget  the  sorrows  it  had  brought. 
People  did  things  and  amused  themselves  in 
ways  that  would  have  seemed  incredible  five 
or  six  years  before.  Many  of  the  old  social 
barriers  were  down  and  the  field  was  open 
to  all  riders. 

(Continued  on  Page  68) 


l=jj=       ""fl^  Don't  let  any  woodwork  suffer 

I  from  lack  of  paint.   A  coat   in 

I— '    \  time,  especially  where  dampness 


especially  where  dampne 
can  penetraje,  often  prevents  a 
big  future  repair  job. 


PAIXTIIVG.  Outside  and  inside  paints 
are  made  of  jdifferent  ingredients.  For 
woodwork  in  contact  with  the  groimd 
there  are  wood  preservatives,  like  creo- 
sote, which  can  discourage  decay  indefi- 
nitely. 
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A  book  of  greatness  and 
power  reaches  the  screen 
triumphantly  . . .  as  it 
'W*^*        reached  the  heart  of  a 

nation  . . .  and  the  world! 
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Only  one  soap     T^fc 
gives  your  skin    r 
this  exciting 
Bouquet 


It's  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — for  T.l 
romantic  years  the  choice  of  popular  girls 

"/?ar/s/j/n^*'  is  his  word  for  you  when  your  skin  wears  the  haunting 

fragrance  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap.  For  its  bewitching 

perfume  stirs  the  romantic  regions  of  a  man's  heart. 

/f's  the  fragrance  men  lore.  A  secret  wedding 

of  rare  perfumes  far  more  costly 

than  you'd  expect  to  find  in  any 

soap  produces  this  exquisite 

bouquet.  Be  dainty!  Bathe 

with  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 

every  day.  It's  ideal 

for  your  complexion,  too. 
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ADORNS  YOi:n  SKIN  WITH 
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(Continued  from  Page  66) 

I  reveled  in  the  gaiety,  which  meant  all 
the  more  to  me  because  of  the  strain  I  had 
been  living  under  after  the  baby  was  born. 
I  had  taken  a  little  flat  on  the  fringe  of  May- 
fair.   Pam  was  with  mother  and  granny. 

H.R.H.,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  the 
leader  of  the  young  set  which  had  opened  its 
doors  to  me.  P.W.,  as  his  intimates  called 
him,  was  debonair,  amusing,  charming.  He 
and  his  younger  brother,  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
went  about  in  London's  night  life,  enjoying 
themselves  and  spreading  enjoyment  wher- 
ever they  went. 

My  dressing  room  at  the  theater  had  two 
entrances:  one  from  the  passage  leading  to 
the  stage;  the  other,  an  emergency  exit, 
which  opened  directly  from  the  alley.  Many 
evenings  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 
of  Kent  would  come  up  the  alley,  and  old 
George,  the  doorman,  would  let  them  in.  I'll 
never  forget  dashing  into  my  dressing  room 
one  night  between  scenes  to  find  the  Duke  of 
Kent  seated  before  my  mirror,  trying  on  a 
wig  of  long  false  curls.  The  other  members  of 
his  party  were  bedeviling  poor  Florrie,  my 
dresser. 

I  had  been  presented  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  by  his  equerry.  Capt.  Philip  Astley, 
whom  I  had  met  at  Mrs.  Walter  Guinness'. 
I  can  still  see  the  long  music  room,  with  its 
gleaming  parquet  floor,  and  Elsa  Maxwell  at 
the  piano,  as  I  walked  across  it  that  night 
with  Beatrice  Guin- 


ness, who  whispered, 
"Gertrude,  I  want 
you  to  meet  the 
handsomest  man  in 
London." 

Philip  was  in  the 
(juards.  Besides  be- 
ing the  Prince  of 
Wales'  equerry,  he 
was  also  Gold  Stick 
in  Waiting  to  His 
Majesty  the  King. 
This  meant  that  he 
was  in  command  of 
the  household  cav- 
alry and  also  Yeo- 
man of  the  Guard. 
It  was  his  duty  at 
all  court  functions 
to  stand  on  the  right 
of  the  throne  of  the 
King,  and  he  rode 
his  charger,  in  full 
cuirass  and  helmet 
and  plumes,  beside 
the    royal    carriage, 

during  state  processions,  openings  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  so  on.  He  was  everything  a 
knight  in  armor  should  be,  as  dreamed  of 
by  a  young  romantic  girl. 

We  had  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  It 
was  as  natural  and  instinctive  to  us  both  as 
it  was  for  us  to  breathe.  There  could  be  no 
thought  of  marriage  for  us.  I  was  still  mar- 
ried, and  any  question  of  involvement  in 
divorce  proceedings  would  have  ruined 
Philip's  career  at  court.  So,  although  in 
love,  we  could  only  be  good  stanch  com- 
panions. 

Often  I  was  invited  to  parties  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  gave  in  his  apartment  in 
St.  James's  Palace.  These  were  always  in- 
formal and  entertaining.  You  met  people 
from  every  walk  of  life  and  profession  at  the 
Prince's  parties,  but  never  anyone  dull  or 
stuffy.  He  invited  international  tennis 
champions,  the  newest  blues  singer,  a  gui- 
tarist who  was  all  the  rage  in  Paris,  as  well 
as  his  own  intimate  set. 

With  the  coming  of  the  summer.  I  rented 
a  small  riverside  cottage  near  Staines,  on  the 
road  to  U'indsor.  and  persuaded  mother,  dad 
and  granny  to  take  up  residence  with  Pamela 
and  me.  It  was  near  enough  to  London  for 
me  to  get  there  every  week  end  by  train,  and 
after  a  while  Philip,  who  was  stationed  at 
Windsor,  used  to  pick  me  up  and  take  me 
home  by  car. 

Among  our  gay  companions  at  that  time 
was  Lord  Latham,  and  several  times  he  and 
Philip  and  the  others  would  stop  at  Buck's 
Club,  pick  up  a  hamper  of  chicken,  fruit, 
champagne,  and  so  on,  and  we  would  all  roar 
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down  to  the  cottage  and  get  mother  out  of 
bed  to  act  as  hostess. 

One  night  we  gave  her  a  real  surprise;  we 
all  arrived  without  warning,  as  usual,  routed 
her  out  of  bed,  down  she  came  and  we  had 
supper.  Suddenly  she  realized  there  was  a 
stranger  in  our  midst  and  that  we  were  call- 
ing him  "Sir."  Her  gaze  shot  down  the 
table,  past  his  face,  and  fixed  itself^on  my 
delighted  grin;  I  nodded.  I  knew  she  had 
recognized  the  P.O.W.  She  was  a  triumph  in 
her  attempt  to  carry  everything  off  without 
comment,  and  when  the  party  was  over,  and 
as  we  stood  at  the  gate  saying  good  night, 
the  Prince  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her. 
She  curtsied  and  said,  "Good  night,  Your 
Highness."  I  thought  of  those  earlier  days 
in  Clapham ;  of  how  she  always  soared  above 
debt  and  constant  orders  to  dispossess.  I  put 
my  arm  around  her. 

Andre  Charlot  was  planning  a  new  revue 
to  be  called  A  to  Z,  in  which  Beatrice  Lillie 
was  to  star  with  Jack  Buchanan.  I  went 
down  to  the  cottage  to  be  with  my  baby  and 
the  family  until  something  new  should  come 
along  for  me.  Suddenly  I  got  a  telegram 
from  Chariot  saying  that  Beatrice  Lillie  was 
ill  again  and  that  they  had  to  open  on  a  cer- 
tain date.  I  went  up  to  the  theater,  read  the 
various  sketches,  heard  the  music  and  signed 
on.  Once  more  Beatrice  Lillie  was  the  cause 
of  my  good  fortune.  From  the  opening 
night,  the  revue  was 
an  enormous  success. 
I  sang  Limehouse 
Blues  for  the  first 
time. 

A  to  Z  was  fol- 
lowed by  another 
revue,  London  Call- 
ing, in  which  I  was 
starred.  The  show 
was  written  by  Noel 
Coward,  who  had 
been  cutting  his 
teeth  as  a  drama- 
tist and  actor.  Noel 
floated  back  into  my 
life  exactly  as  if  noth- 
ing had  intervened 
between  the  days  we 
were  at  Miss  Conti's 
and  the  present 
time. 

Noel  is  like  that. 
He  can  disappear 
completely  for  three 
years  and  then  ring 
you  up  and  continue 
the  conversation  you  were  having  the  last 
time  you  saw  him. 

During  the  season  of  1924  Archie  Selwyn 
came  to  London,  saw  the  revue  and  ar- 
ranged with  Chariot  to  put  us  on  Broadway 
that  winter.  Bea  Lillie  and  I  were  to  be 
featured  as  costars  with  Jack  Buchanan  and 
Herbert  (Tommy)  Mundin. 

We  sailed  from  Southampton  on  the  last 
ship  before  Christmas,  which  meant  that  we 
traveled  with  a  lot  of  Americans  hurrying  to 
get  home  for  the  holiday,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  British  folk  who  were  going  to  be  enter- 
tained at  New  York  and  at  Palm  Beach.  We 
had  a  riotous  trip.  The  instigator  of  most  of 
the  fun  was  Max  Aitken,  now  Lord  Beaver- 
brook. 

Before  our  New  York  opening,  Bea  and  I 
were  taken  to  see  aH  the  shows  on  Broadway. 
The  boys  rallied  round  to  show  us  the  town: 
Eddie  Goulding,  Josh  Gosden,  Billy  Rear- 
don.   I  began  to  love  New  York. 

Lillie  and  Lawrence. 

Lawrence  and  Lillie; 
If  you  haven't  seen  them. 

You're  perfectly  silly. 

One  of  the  newspaper  boys  started  singing 
that  at  a  party  one  night  to  a  tune  of  his  own 
improvisation.  This  little  ditty  ran  through 
our  winter  in  New  York.  It  was  very  com- 
plimentary, even  if  it  wasn't  good  poetry, 
and  it  expressed  some  of  the  feeling — the 
gaiety,  the  nonsense,  the  lighthearted  fun — 
that  made  Chariot's  Revue  unusual  and 
memorable. 

The  critics,  with  Heywood  Broun,  Percy 
Hammond  and  Alexander  Woollcott  in  the 
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lead,  gave  thetf  approval  without  qualifica- 
tion. The  show  became  immediately  the  out- 
standing hit  of  the  season. 

I  had  a  number  of  sketches  with  Jack  and 
Bea  and  Herbert  Mundin — and  I  sang  Lime- 
house  Blues.  In  England  we  never  plugged 
songs  as  they  did  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  was  surprised  and  extremely  flattered  to 
find  everyone  singing  and  playing  Lime- 
house  wherever  I  went.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  still  do  after  all  these  years. 

Bea  had  been  in  America  for  a  holiday 
when  she  married  Robert  Peel  in  1920,  but, 
like  me,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  American 
theater  or  the  reactions  of  American  audi- 
ences. From  the  minute  we  landed  until  the 
night  of  our  opening,  I  had  gone  around 
feeling  as  though  someone  had  shot  a  hole 
through  my  middle ;  then,  when  we  knew  the 
show  was  a  success  and  made  the  wonderful 
d,iscovery  that  New  Yorkers  liked  us,  I  felt 
suddenly  like  a  colt  in  a  pasture.  My  heels 
kicked  up  instinctively. 

Bea  and  I  took  a  duplex  apartment  in  a 
converted  house  on  West  54th  Street,  and 
this  soon  became  a  rendezvous  for  a  gay 
crowd.  Many  of  those  who  came  there  were 
connected,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  the 
theater.  They  were  composers,  writers  of 
lyrics,  playwrights  and  newspapermen. 

We  gave  a  lot  of  parties  there.  For  one 
reason,  it  was  such  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
Whenever  we  gave  parties,  our  friends  would 
send  us  flowers,  sometimes  superb  food  from 
swanky  restaurants  and  clubs,  and  a  more 
than  adequate  supply  of  wine"s  and  spirits. 
William  Rhinelander  Stewart  sent  a  florist 
with  orders  to  plant  and  maintain  the  garden 
at  the  rear  of  our  apartment,  and  with  the 
warm  sunny  weather  our  parties  moved  out 
there.  Our  steady  salonites  included  such 
grand  people  as  Neysa  McMein,  Dorothy 
Parker,  Jeanne  Eagels,  Bob  and  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood, Richard  Barthelmess,  Laurette  Tay- 
lor, Charles  Dillingham,  Jimmy  Walker, 
Oscar  Hammerstein,  Howard  Dietz,  Jerome 
Kern,  Irene  Castle,  Fanny  Brice,  June 
Walker,  Estelle  Winwood,  Lenore  Ulric, 
George  and  Ira  Gershwin,  Irving  Berlin, 
Jules  Glaenzer,  Clifton  Webb,  Jascha 
Heifetz,  Artur  Rubinstein  and  Alexander 
WooUcott. 

Alexander  Woollcott  quickly  became  one  of 
our  best  friends.  I  valued  his  criticism  and 
his  praise,  whenever  he  saw  fit  to  bestow 
either.  He  had — what  is  not  at  all  rare  in 
big,  rather  untidy  men — unerring  taste,  and 
a  sense  of  the  delicacy  of  a  situation.  It 
pleased  me  no  end  when  he  said  to  me  one 
day,  "With  no  more  than  a  pout,  a  twist  of 
your  shoulders,  and  two  or  three  lines,  you 
make  me  feel  that  I  understand  exactly  how 
the  wheels  go  round  at  the  back  of  a  girl's 
mind." 

That,  I  knew,  was  a  real  tribute  to  Ger- 
trude Lawrence,  the  actress.  Meanwhile, 
Gertrude  Lawrence,  the  woman,  savored 
the  flattery  of  Percy  Hammond's  remark 
in  his  column:  "It  has  been  said  of  Miss 
Lawrence  that  every  man  in  New  York  is, 
or  was,  in  love  with  her." 

Ihe  piano  in  our  apartment  was  never 
silent.  As  a  matter  of  record,  Vincent  You- 
mans  and  Irving  Caesar  wrote  most  of  the 
score  of  No,  No,  Nanette  in  our  living  room, 
including  Tea  for  Two. 

My  friendship  for  George  Gershwin  and 
his  brother  Ira,  which  began  that  winter, 
was  to  develop  into  a  wonderfully  successful 
partnership  when  the  brothers  wrote  the 
score  and  the  lyrics  of  Oh,  Kay!  for  me  a 
year  later.  Gershwin  was  an  assiduous 
worker  and  never  spared  himself.  I  remem- 
ber going  to  hear  his  first  performance  of 
the  Rhapsody  in  Blue  at  Carnegie  Hall— 
and  we  met  at  a  party  at  Conde  Nast's  after- 
ward. George  arrived  late,  with  every  finger 
of  both  hands  bandaged  from  the  strain 
which  the  rehearsals  and  premiere  of  the 
Rhapsody  had  demanded  at  the  keyboard. 
He  was  a  great  man. 

I  found  American  men  extremely  likable 
and  flatteringly  appreciative.  Perhaps  you 
have  to  be  born  an  Englishwoman  to  realize 
how  much  attention  American  men  shower 
on  women  and  how  tremendously  consider- 
ate all  the  nice  ones  are  of  a  woman's  wishes. 


None  of  us  had  expected  to  stay  on  in 
New  York  through  the  summer.  However, 
business  on  Broadway  was  so  good  that 
Archie  Selwyn  arranged  with  Chariot  not 
only  to  hold  the  Revue  over,  but  to  move  to 
a  larger  theater.  At  the  end  of  September  we 
would  start  on  a  twenty  weeks'  tour,  playing 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  the  major 
stands  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Our  last  night  on  Broadway  was  a  fitting 
climax.  The  two  front  rows  of  the  orchestra 
were  taken  by  the  columnists,  critics  and 
celebrities  of  the  theater.  The  majority  knew 
our  songs  and  sketches  almost  as  well  as  we 
did. 

In  one  of  Bea's  numbers,  it  was  her  cus- 
tom to  jump  off  the  stage  in  fleeing  from  an- 
apache  lover,  and  regain  it  again  only  after 
scrambling  across  the  auditorium  between 
the  knees  of  those  seated  in  the  front  row 
and  the  orchestra  rail.  At  each  performance 
Bea  would  drop,  unexpectedly,  into  some 
man's  lap.  On  the  closing  night,  the  lap  she 
selected  was  Alexander  Woollcott's.  We 
thought  she  would  never  get  back  onto  the 
stage  that  night. 

People  were  always  telling  us  how  sur- 
prised they  were  to  find  that  the  two  women 
stars  in  the  same  show  were  good  friends, 
even  to  the  point  of  living  together.  When 
we  went  into  the  new  theater,  we  found  our- 
selves in  adjoining  dressing  rooms,  both 
small  and  stuffy.  We  asked  to  have  the  door 
between  the  two  rooms  removed.  This  al- 
lowed us  to  use  one  to  dress  in  and  the  other 
for  our  visitors.  It  seemed  to  us  a  perfectly 
intelligent  and  not  at  all  unusual  way  of 
arranging  things,  but  we  soon  found  that 
people  were  amazed  by  it,  especially  the 
manager  of  the  show  which  was  scheduled  to 
follow  us  at  that  theater. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "the  two  dames  in  our 
show  haven't  spoken  since  we  opened.  That 
door  will  have  to  be  closed  up  or  there'll  be 
murder." 

On  the  last  night,  after  the  finale,  the 
whole  house  stood  up  and  cheered  us.  They 
pelted  us  with  flowers.  When  the  orchestra 
struck  up  Auld  Lang  Syne  the  audience  and 
company  joined  in  the  singing.  Everyone 
took  hold  of  the  hand  of  the  person  next  to 
him.  The  chain  of  friendly  handclasps 
stretched  across  the  stage,  across  the  foot- 
lights and  continued  through  the  house. 

When  the  audience  was  finally  pushed  out 
of  the  theater  several  hundred  of  them 
merely  adjourned  to  the  stage  door,  where 
they  formed  such  an  imposing  mob  scene 
that  trafific  was  clogged  in  Forty-second 
Street. 

When  Bea  and  I  came  out  to  get  into  our 
waiting  taxi,  we  found  the  roof  of  the  ve- 
hicle packed  with  the  more  ardent  revelers, 
who  escorted  us  through  the  streets  of  New 
York,  serenading  us  with  our  own  songs. 

So  the  tour  started,  and  we  went  to  Bos- 
ton. I  very  nearly  said  we  went  to  Harvard, 
because  the  theater  was  sold  out,  night  after 
night,  to  Harvard  students,  many  of  whom 
had  already  seen  the  show  in  New  York 
several  times. 

I  had  been  fending  off  a  cold  for  several 
weeks  and,  as  soon  as  we  reached  Boston, 
the  climate  overcame  all  my  efforts.  I  was 
feverish  and  hoarse.  When  the  company  left 
for  Toronto,  I  felt  like  something  the  cat  had 
dragged  home,  and  whenever  Chariot  looked 
at  me  there  was  a  little  worried  frown  be- 
tween his  eyes. 

Toronto  was  Bea's  home  town  and  wel- 
comed us  with  open  arms.  The  house  was 
sold  out  through  our  stay,  and  parties  were 
scheduled  for  every  night.  I  didn't  want  to 
seem  a  spoilsport,  so  I  kept  going,  though  I 
alternately  shivered  and  burned  with  fever. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Bea  Lillie  said  to 
me,  "There's  a  man  here  I  used  to  be  en- 
gaged to  as  a  kid.  He's  giving  a  party  for  us 
tonight  at  his  house." 

I  said  I  thought  I'd  better  not  go. 

"Oh,  darling,  you  mustn't  miss  it.  It's 
sure  to  be  lots  of  fun.  We  needn't  stay  long." 

"All  right,"  I  replied. 

After  the  performance,  we  motored  to  our 
host's  house,  where  about  twenty  people 
were  waiting  for  us  in  a  big  living  room.  My 
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head  was  throbbing  hke  a  sledge  hammer, 
and  I  was  cold  all  over.  I  got  into  a  big  chair 
as  close  to  the  fire  as  I  could  get  and  basked 
in  its  warmth.  I  had  taken  several  aspirins 
before  I  left  the  theater.  I  was  aware  that 
my  chest  hurt,  but  for  some  inexplicable 
reason  these  things  no  longer  mattered. 
They  were  happening  to  someone  who  was 
no  longer  I.  Presently,  we  all  went  into  the 
dining  room  to  supper. 

Out  of  the  mist  that  surrounded  me  ap- 
peared a  short,  slight,  elderly  man  who 
smiled  and  whispered,  "I've  been  to  see  your 
play  tonight.  My  dear,  you  have  the  heart 
of  a  bullock,  but  you  are  riding  for  a  fall. 
Take  care." 

I  tried  to  toss  off  some  light  rejoinder. 
Silly  little  old  man,  I  thought.  He  looks  like 
Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By! 

As  though  in  response  to  my  thought,  he 
floated  away  again  into  the  mist  and  was  re- 
placed by  other  figures.  There  were  so  many 
I  began  to  feel  dizzy.  "I  don't  feel  very 
well,"  I  said  presently.  "Please  will  someone 
take  me  home?" 

Someone  apparently  did,  though  I  was 
past  being  aware  of  who  it  was.  The  next 
thing  I  knew  was  that  presently  I  was  in  my 
bed — and  drifting  off  to  sleep. 

Suddenly  I  woke.  I  switched  on  the  light. 
Four  o'clock.  I  looked  around  my  room. 
Everything  in  it  was  familiar,  but  about 
four  times  the  size  it  should  have  been.  I 
found  the  thermometer  that  I  carried  in  my 
dressing  case  and  tried  to  find  out  if  I  had  a 
temperature.  The  fig- 
ures on  the  little  glass  ^^■■^^^■i 
stick  read  104°. 

I  got  up  and  went 
into  Bea's  room.  She 
was  sleepingpeacefully, 
but  I  woke  her. 

"  Bea,"  I  mumbled— 
and  my  voice  came 
from  miles  away.  "Do 
you  know  how  to  take 
a  temperature?" 

Bea  yawned  while  I 
held  the  tube  under  my 
tongue  for  a  minute; 
then  she  blinked  at  the 

figures.  "One  hundred  ^^f^^^gg/g/^ 
and  four,"  she  said. 

"That's  what  it  said  before,"  I  told  her. 
"Bea,  what  happens  when  you  have  a  tem- 
perature of  a  hundred  and  four  degrees?  " 

"You  die,"  said  Bea,  reaching  for  the 
phone.  "Get  back  into  bed,  darling.  I'm 
going  to  call  a  doctor." 

Meekly,  I  obeyed.  Everything  became 
even  more  out  of  proportion.  I  seemed  to  be 
living  in  a  dream,  and  this  seemed  all  the 
more  credible  when  suddenly  there  appeared 
at  my  bedside  the  same  kindly  old  gentle- 
man I  had  met  that  evening  at  the  party. 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  so?  "  he  remarked,  but  not 
crossly.  Then  he  proceeded  to  give  orders  to 
the  nurses  who  appeared,  as  if  by  magic, 
and  I  was  rolled  in  blankets  and  carried 
downstairs,  stuffed  into  an  ambulance  and 
motored  away  to  Wellesley  Hospital.  I 
heard  someone  say,  "Double  pneumonia." 
Another  voice  said,  "Pleurisy."  Someone 
else  said,  "Doctor  Ross  is  in  charge  of  the 
case." 

1  DID  not  know  when  the  Revue  closed  in 
Toronto  and  the  company  went  on  to  its 
next  date,  leaving  me  behind.  I  didn't  know 
that  there  were  stories  in  all  the  newspapers, 
telling  that  Gertrude  Lawrence  was  desper- 
ately ill.  I  didn't  know  anything  at  all  until, 
one  day,  I  opened  my  eyes  and  found  myself 
lying  practically  buried  in  flowers.  Be- 
wildering sprays  of  forsythia,  dogwood  and 
lilac  covered  the  walls.  Baskets  of  roses  and 
lilies  were  banked  against  these,  and  there 
was  an  enchanting  fully  trimmed  Christmas 
tree  in  the  corner.  I  had  apparently  been 
very  ill,  had  had  transfusions  and  missed 
Christmas — hence  the  tree. 

I  was  ill  for  fourteen  weeks.  Toward  the 
end  of  that  time  Philip  came  over  from  Eng- 
land and  stayed  in  Toronto  to  be  able  to 
visit  me.  As  soon  as  Doctor  Ross  said  I 
could  be  moved,  a  nurse  was  engaged  and 
Philip  took  us  to  New  York  and  aboard  a  ship. 
Doctor  Ross  had  ordered  me  a  long  rest  in 


the  sun  and  approved  Philip's  suggestion  of 
my  going  to  stay  with  mutual  friends  who 
had  a  villa  on  the  Riviera  where  the  garden 
walls  were  hung  with  wistaria  and  there  were 
lemon  and  orange  and  olive  blossoms — the 
most  romantic  stage  drop  I  ever  played 
against.  As  soon  as  I  was  able,  we  motored 
about  the  Riviera  and  over  the  border  into 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  we  went  sight-seeing  in 
mellow  old  temples.  How  lucky  I  was  to  have 
seen  all  that  beauty  before  its  destruction  by 
this  war. 

Charlot  cabled  that  the  company  was 
scheduled  to  sail  from  New  York.  Philip 
motored  me  to  Cherbourg  to  meet  the  ship, 
and  there  I  rejoined  Bea,  Jack,  Chariot  and 
the  company,  and  went  on  with  them  to  Eng- 
land to  be  ready  to  open  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theater. 

One  reason  why  I  have  always  loved  the 
theater  and  why  I'm  still  stage-struck  is  that 
this  sort  of  life  offers  variety,  constant 
change,  even  dangerous  and  thrilling  ups 
and  downs.  At  heart  I  have  always  been  an 
adventurer.  The  Danish  strain  in  my  blood 
makes  me  restless. 

Throughout  my  prolonged  convalescence, 
when  it  was  bliss  just  to  be  alive  and  with 
Philip  in  the  sunshine,  sometimes,  even  in 
the  midst  of  my  happiness,  a  chilling  thought 
would  strike  me:  Suppose  this  is  the  climax. 
The  ultimate  high  moment.  This  is  perfection. 
What  more  can  life  give  me?  And  even  in  the 
sunshine  I  would  shiver 
I^^B^BI^^B      slightly. 

Philip  was  not  given 
to  introspection.  He  be- 
lieved in  taking  life  and 
people   as    he    found 
them.   And   he    found 
them  good  and  fair  to 
see.    I  never  felt  that 
he  understood  me  par- 
ticularly. Maybe  I  was 
too  young  to  be  very 
convincing.    He   had 
certain  ideas  about  me 
which,    put    together, 
composed  a  personal- 
■■■■^■^■■B      ity,  and  he  was  in  love 
with  that.  We  seldom 
talked  about  our  feelings.    If  I  ever  felt 
moved  to  tell  him  how  I  felt  about  life,  the 
impulse    withered    immediately    when     I 
thought  how  Philip,  with  his  social  back- 
ground, would  receive  such  revelations.    I 
knew  it  would  have  embarrassed  him. 

We  were  having  lunch  in  the  dining  room 
of  one  of  Cherbourg's  hotels,  waiting  for 
word  that  the  Aquitania  was  coming  into 
port.  Our  holiday  was  over.  I  was  both 
sad  and  glad — sad  because  Philip  and  I  had 
had  such  a  happy  time  together.  And  I  was 
glad  too — as  Philip  said — "Because  you  are 
going  back  to  your  job.  Dormouse,  I  believe 
the  theater  means  more  to  you  than  I  do." 

"Really?"  I  said  it,  mimicking  his  accent 
to  make  him  smile.  And  he  did.  But  in- 
wardly I  was  wondering — as  I  did  at  times— 
if  Philip  was  right  about  this.  Perhaps  he 
did  know  me  better  than  I  then  knew  myself. 

The  popularity  of  Chariot's  Revue  in 
America  increased  the  excitement  and 
warmth  of  our  reception  when  we  reopened 
in  London  in  the  spring  of  1925.  Perhaps 
there  was  curiosity  as  to  whether  playing  to 
American  audiences  had  changed  Bea  Lil- 
lie's  or  my  style.  Bea  was  very  much  in  the 
news  because  her  husband,  Bobby  Peel,  had 
just  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  As  Lady 
Peel,  Bea  was  an  even  greater  hit  than  ever, 
simply  because  she  remained  the  same  un- 
spoiled Bea  Lillie. 

During  all  this  while,  Noel  Coward  had 
written,  produced  and  acted  in  many  plays 
of  his  own,  but  we  seldom  met  except  in  a 
restaurant  or  at  a  party.  The  next  thing  I 
knew  Chariot  had  signed  Noel  to  write  a 
revue,  London  Calling,  and  to  appear  in  it 
with  me. 

I  shall  not  forget  the  first  night  of  London 
Calling.  Noel's  contributions  were  without 
parallel,  and  he  and  I  stood  side  by  side  off 
stage,  holding  hands,  while  we  listened  to 
the  applause.     I   said,    "Isn't   it  exciting, 


^  There  may  be  some  substitute 
^  for  good  nature,  but  so  far  it  has 
not  been  discovered. 

—  ELBERT  HUBBARD:  The  Author's  Illustrated  Quota- 
tion Kalendar.  (A.  C.  Woodford) 

Successful  marriage:  The  union 
of  two  good  forgivers. 

—ROBERT  QUIUEN. 

It  has  been  wisely  pointed  out 
that  a  man's  age  can  be  measured 
l)y  the  degree  of  pain  he  feels  as  he 
comes  in  contact  with  a  new  idea. 
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...its  those 
{jfenf/y  rouncfecf 
ends,  of  course/ 


".  .  .  of  course!"  she 
says.  And  she's  so 
right!  Anybody  can 
tell  at  a  glance  why 
FIBS  are  so  easy  to 
insert.  That  smooth, 
gently  tapered  end  is 
convincing  to  every 
woman  with  good  eyesight  and  judgment ! 
Your  very  first  experience  with  Fibs 
proves  the  rounded  end  gives  you  easy, 
effortless    insertion. 

Why  FIBS  are  "quilted" 

Here  is  another  feature  fastidious  women 
appreciate.  Fibs  are  "quilted"  to  prevent 
cotton  particles  from  clinging  to  delicate 
internal  membranes. 

The  quilting  also  contributes  directly  to 
your  comfort  .  .  .  keeps  Fibs  from  fluffing 
up  to  an  uncomfortable  size,  which  might 
cause  pressure,  irritation,  difficult  removal. 
No  other  tampon  is  quilted! 

Nexf  f/me  you  buy  tampons 
be  sure  to  ask  for  FIBS!* 


•"'wvv."*'* 


Noel  ?  Here  we  are — two  kids  who  have  grown 
up  together,  standing  side  by  side,  author 
and  leading  lady."  Noel  squeezed  my  hand 
and  we  returned  on  stage  for  an  encore. 

London  Calling  ran  for  many  months. 
Then  suddenly  Chariot  had  an  offer  to  pre- 
pare another  revue  for  New  York.  He  gath- 
ered his  original  company  around  him :  Jack, 
Bea  and  me.  Again  we  set  sail  for  America. 

When  we  opened  in  New  York,  Noel  was 
playing  there  in  The  Vortex.  Our  first  night 
was  very  heartwarming;  all  the  old  crowd 
turned  up,  and  Uncle  Aleck  Woollcott  wrote 
in  his  column  the  next  day,  '"It  was  not  a 
performance — it  was  a  reunion." 

We  had  a  good  show  in  Chariot's  Second 
Revue.  Bea  sang  There's  Life  in  the  Old 
Girl  Yet.  We  did  our  Fallen  Babies  song 
dressed  as  one-year-olds,  in  huge  baby  car- 
riages. I  sang  Carrie  Was  a  Careful  Girl  and 
Parisienne  Pierrot,  both  written  by  Noel. 
Jack,  as  always,  was  excellent.  But  for  some 
reason  we  ran  only  six  months  and  after  a 
short  tour  arrived  in  Hollywood.  There,  for 
three  weeks,  the  town  was  ours. 

On  the  closing  night  we  gradually  no- 
ticed that  all  the  Hollywood  male  stars  in 
the  orchestra  seats  were  leaving  before  the 
finale.  We  couldn't  understand  such  be- 
havior !  Well,  Jack  went  on  in  his  full  High- 
land costume  and  sang  the  opening  of  the 
last  song,  I  followed  dressed  as  Flora  Mc- 
Donald, and  then  came  Bea  as  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie.  By  this  time  there  wasn't  a 
single  Hollywood  male  star  left  out  front. 
We  all  sang  bravely  and  laughed  gaily,  try- 
ing to  carry  off  our  dismay,  when  suddenly 
one  by  one  on  the  stage  came  the  missing 
males. 

They  all  had  their  trousers  rolled  up 
above  their  knees;  Valentino  had  on  a 
Scotch  headdress  borrowed  from  a  chorus 
girl ;  Charlie  Chaplin  had  his  dinner  coat  tied 
round  his  waist  like  a  kilt;  Richard  Barthel- 
mess  had  a  tam-o'-shanter  on;  the  Marx 
brothers  had  red  beards— oh,  what  a  night ! 

JjEA  stayed  on  in  Hollywood  for  a  while; 
she  had  signed  a  contract  to  appear  in  New 
York  in  September  in  a  musical  farce.  L 
too,  had  made  my  decision  to  accept  a  New 
York  contract.  That  was  for  Oh,  Kay! 
George  Gershwin  was  writing  the  music  and 
his  brother,  Ira,  the  lyrics.  The  book  was  by 
P.  G.  Wodehouse  and  Guy  Bolton.  Re- 
hearsals were  to  begin  early  in  October,  so  I 
had  time  for  a  brief  holiday  in  England. 

I  caused  some  consternation  when  the 
press  photographers  caught  me  going  aboard 
the  Mauretania  on  a  blistering  August  day 
with  bare  legs.  I  had  experimented  going 
stockingless  in  California  and  found  it  com- 
fortable and  economical.  As  soon  as  it  was 
reported  that  Gertrude  Lawrence  was  going 
about  bare-legged,  the  papers  began  to  in- 
terview fashion  experts  and  other  actresses 
to  get  their  opinion  of  the  fad  I  had  started. 
Marilyn  Miller  expressed  ladylike  disap- 
proval. One  fashion  editor  was  quoted  as 
exclaiming  with  horror,  "The  idea  is  dis- 
gusting. It  will  never  be  done  by  nice  peo- 
ple." 

Pam  came  back  with  me  when  I  returned 
to  New  York.  My  little  daughter  was  a  sur- 
prise to  the  American  press,  as  I  had  never 
allowed  her  io  be  publicized  or  photographed 
for  the  illustrated  papers.  I  wanted  to  keep 
Pam's  life  simple  and  sheltered,  with  no 
searchlights  turned  on  her. 

Oh,  Kay!  opened  in  November  and  was  a 
tremendous  success.  Gershwin's  score  was 
Gershwin  at  his  sprightliest.  The  piece  had 
lots  of  humor  and  that  indefinable  some- 
thing which  can  only  be  described  as  spirit. 
Oscar  Shaw  played  the  lead,  and  Victor 
Moore  provided  uproarious  comedy. 

It  was  that  winter,  my  third  in  New  York, 
that  I  met  Bert  Taylor,  and  immediately  my 
life  changed.  This  tall  dark-haired  American 
was  like  someone  one  reads  about.  Bert  had 
been  born  with  a  gold  spoon  in  his  mouth. 
His  father  was  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Bert  had  rolled  up  an 
enormous  fortune  of  his  own,  during  those 
years  when  Wall  Street  was  holding  carnival. 

Bert  Taylor  figuratively  knocked  me  off 
my  feet.  From  the  moment  of  his  entry  into 
my  life  I  began  to  live  in  a  storybook  world. 


At  last  a  cake  make-up 
thats  cf^mysmootA 


■*♦*  Of  CO*''*' 


/' 


NEW  DE  LUXE  SIZE 

in  stunning  compact 
offers  2  full  oz. 

only  OT^ 

legular  Sizi 

49* 


Also  Regular  Size 


[plus  Fedeiul  XuxJ 


Spreads  Veil  Of  Almost  Flawless  Beauty  Over  Skin 
Covers  Tiny  Blemishes,  Freekles  and  Wrinkles 

There  are  very  good  reasons  why  manv  of  the  lovclii^st  artrosses 
and  stunning  socialites  rely  on  cake  inakc-up  to  give  their  skin 
that  fascinating,  almost  flawless  appearance.  And  wiiy  they  will 
use  no  other  cake  make-up  but  angelus! 

Angelus  Make-Up  sponges  on  so  easily  and  evenly.  And  because 
of  its  remarkable  'cream-like'  base  —  il  doesn't  dry  the  skin  —  it 
never  leaves  it  feeling  the  least  'mask-like.'  It  keeps  your  skin 
exquisitely  powdered  —  enclianlingly  groomed  for  hours. 

Angelus  gives  you  remarkable  value,  loo.  QUANI'ITV  as  well  as  IIIGII 
QUALITY — so  very  acceptable  for  inalching  leg  make-up  so  )i)u  can 
be  "legsqiiisile'"!  Water-resistant.  ANGELUS  uuu'l  come  olf  on  dresses. 
At  all  cosmetic  counters. 


THE  HOUSE  OF 


ANGEIUS  LIPSTICK-ROUGE-FACE  POUDRE-CREMES-MAKE-UP 
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THEY  LIRE  SO  MUCH 


The  Pflrkay  you  buy  from  your  dnalor 
Is  pure,  natural  white.  For  table  uses, 
you  can  make  It  a  rich,  appetizing 
yellow  by  adding  the  artificial  color- 
ing   that   accompanies   each    package. 


Millions  prefer  Parkay  —  it  tastes  so  good! 


Parl<ay  Margarine's  fresh,  delicate 
flavor  adds  a  bright,  satisfying  touch 
to  warm-weather  meals! 

Spread  on  bread,  toast  or  crackers, 
Parkay  puts  flavor  pick-up  into 
salad-time  meals  and  lunches.  Your 
whole  family  will  love  Parkay — it 
tastes  so  good! 

Energy — Plus  Vitamin  A 

And  that's  not  all!  Parkay  is  one  of 
the  best  sources  of  food  energy  there 
is — a  delightful  way  to  help  your 
family  renew  the  pep  that  slips  away 
on  humid  days.  It's  an  economical, 
palatable  source  of  Vitamin  A,  too — 
with  a  guaranteed  minimum  of  9,000 
(U.S. P.  XII)  units  in  every  pound! 
Parkay  is  truly  a  wise,  year  'round 
addition  to  your  menu  as  a  spread 
for  hot  rolls,  bread  and  pancakes, 
and  as  a  seasoning  for  hot,  cooked 


vegetables.  When  there's  enough, 
use  it  for  pan  frying  and  as  a 
shortening,  too. 

Krajt  Quality — Naturally! 

As  a  Kraft  product,  Parkay  Margarine 
naturally  measures  up  to  highest 
quality  standards.  From  American 
farms  come  Parkay's  top-quality, 
highly  refined  vegetable  oils  and 
pasteurized  skim  milk  to  which 
choice  flavor  cultures  from  milk  are 
added.  Kraft  skill  and  accuracy  blend 
them  into  this  tasty,  smooth -textured 
spread  for  bread.  It's  the  spread  that 
rates  first  call  for  flavor  with  millions 
of  American  homemakers. 

Try  Parkay!  See  how  it  steps  up 
menus,  peps  up  appetites.  Get  a 
package  at  your  dealer's  today  ! 

KRAFT    CHEESE    COMPANY 
Chicago  90,  Illinois 


PARKAV-  a  nutritious  spread  for  America's  bread 


I  had  loved  Philip  deeply  and  we  were  ex- 
traordinarily companionable.  But  from  the 
start  of  our  friendship  both  of  us  had  known, 
and  had  admitted  frankly,  that  we  had  no 
future  together.  That,  I  really  believe,  was 
one  reason  why  I  wanted  to  stay  on  in  Amer- 
ica; and  why  I  did  stay  on.  I  was  not  less  in 
love  with  Philip  than  I  had  been,  but  it  was 
no  longer  happiness  enough  just  to  be  with 
him,  knowing  that  we  could  never  marry 
and  have  a  life  together.  I  carried  back  with 
me  to  America  a  feeling  of  loneliness.  Un- 
doubtedly this  made  me  even  more  suscepti- 
ble to  Bert's  great  charm. 

I  wrote  Philip  that  I  was  seeing  a  lot  of 
this  young  American.  Philip  and  I  had  al- 
ways been  honest  with  each  other.  Sooner 
or  later  he  would  have  heard  about  Bert 
Taylor  and  me  anyway.  There  were  Amer- 
icans constantly  going  over  to  Lxjndon,  and 
Bert's  sister,  the  Countess  di  Frasso,  was  a 
well-known  figure  in  the  international  set. 

When  it  was  evident  that  Oh,  Kay!  was 
destined  to  stay  on  Broadway  for  many 
months,  Philip  cabled  he  was  coming  to  New 
York  for  a  visit.  And  he  did.  In  New  York, 
that  winter,  for  the  first  time,  he  asked  me  to 
marry  him.  If  he  had  only  done  so  two  years 
before,  I  am  sure  I  would  have  said  "Yes," 
and  would  have  immediately  gone  about  the 
business  of  getting  a 
divorce  from  Frank.  

I  did  not  blame 
Philip.  His  career  was 
as  important  as  mine, 
and  his  career  would 
have  been  wrecked  had 
he  married  a  divorced 
woman.  Though  I  was 
his  wife,  he  could  not 
have  brought  me  to 
court,  since  etiquette 
forbade  this.  We  could 
not  have  entered  the 
Royal  Enclosure  at  As- 
cot— something  which 
may  seem  petty  to 
Americans  but  which 
is  extremely  important 
to  English  people  of 
Philip's  position,  not 
merely  for  what  it  is, 
but  for  what  it  repre- 
sents. 

Philip's  income  was 
not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  heavy  expenses  of 
his  clubs,  his  uniforms 
and  all  the  obligations 

connected  with  his  ca-       

reer   in   court   circles, 

and  to  support  me  and  a  growing  daughter. 

From    whatever  angle  one  considered   it, 

marriage  between  Philip  Astley  and  me  was 

impossible. 

So  I  said,  "No,  darling,"  when  he  asked 
me  to  marry  him.  Philip  took  the  next  boat 
back  to  England,  and  I  went  on  with  my  job. 

That  summer  I  played  Oh,  Kay!  in  Lon- 
don and  continued  the  fantastic  existence  I 
had  entered  upon  in  New  York.  Several 
Indian  princes  and  their  retinue  were  at  the 
Savoy  and  came  to  see  our  play.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  show  their  enthusiasm  by  taking  a 
box  for  the  season.  Occasionally  the  box 
would  be  occupied  by  several  ladies  in  Indian 
dress,  wearing  a  sizable  fortune  in  rubies, 
emeralds  and  pearls. 

Ihe  youngest  prince  took  quite  a  fancy 
to  me.  We  called  him  "Baby,"  because  his 
own  names  were  so  many  and  so  difficult  to 
remember.  Baby  was  enraptured  by  every 
sort  of  mechanical  gadget  and  presented  me 
with  several  cigarette  lighters,  shaped  like 
airplanes,  and  a  miniature  cannon  which 
fired  a  lighted  cigar.  He  bought  dozens  of 
such  things  to  take  home  with  him  to  adorn 
the  palace  at  Hyderabad,  where  he  invited 
me  to  visit  him. 

Before  going  back  to  India,  the  princes 
gave  a  banquet  at  the  Savoy.  It  was  all  very 
sumptuous,  and  at  every  lady's  place  was  a 
small  gold  kidskin  bag. 

I  picked  mine  up.  My  fingers  told  me  in- 
side were  several  small  round  hard  objects. 
Ahl  \  thought.  Nothing  less  than  emeralds. 
Or  pigeon-blood  ritbies.   I  shot  Baby  a  ques- 


1^  If  I  were  growing  up  again  I 
^  Mould  cultivate  modesty — not 
because  the  Bible  preaches  it  as  a 
virtue,  but  because  conceited  people 
are  invariably  the  most  crashing 
bores.  I  would  learn  to  save  money  — 
not  for  the  good  it  would  do  me.  but 
for  the  fun  of  giving  it  to  those  who 
are  in  greater  need.  I  would  learn  in 
telling  a  story  to  whittle  it  to  its 
absolute  minimum.  There  is  no 
greater  pest  than  the  long  story- 
teller. Whatever  my  profession,  I 
would  learn,  purely  for  my  own 
pleasure,  to  do  something  with  my 
hands — bind  books,  carpenter,  and 
so  on.  I  would  study  as  seriously  as 
possible,  but  as  a  side  issue,  one  of 
the  arts,  whether  painting,  music, 
dancing,  sculpture,  writing  or  sing- 
ing. I  would  always  keep  one  of 
the  world's  great  books  at  hand.  I 
would  commit  twenty  good  English 
poems  to  memory.  Finally,  I  would 
be  fussy  about  my  grammar,  im- 
I>rove  my  speaking  voice,  dress 
neatly  and,  if  Providence  only  gave 
me  strength,  learn  to  mind  my  own 


business. 
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tioning  glance.  He  was  beaming,  confident 
of  the  great  pleasure  he  was  giving  us. 

"It  is  something  you  ladies  like  very 
much,"  he  said.  "I  hope  you  like " 

I  pulled  the  drawstring.  Out  into  my  ex- 
pectant palm  tumbled  a  handful  of  the 
betel  nuts  which  Indian  women  chew  to 
blacken  their  teeth  and  gums.  I  then  and 
there  decided  not  to  visit  HyderabaS. 

I  HAD  taken  a  flat  in  Portland  Place  and 
intended  to  make  it  my  permanent  home. 
Pam  entered  school  in  Sussex.  The  flat  was 
beautiful  and  I  loved  it.  I  had  one  of  the 
first  dining  rooms  in  London  to  be  done  in 
mirrors,  a  white  drawing  room  with  silver 
sequin  curtains.  I  had  gradually  collected 
some  fine  old  Bristol  glass  and  some  pic- 
tures, including  a  Gaugin.  Also  many  photo- 
graphs and  bibelots.  Among  these  was  a  char- 
coal drawing  of  an  animal  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  pig,  though  it  looked  slightly 
like  a  rhino,  and  from  another  angle  like  a 
badger.  It  might  have  passed  for  one  of 
Th.irber's  creations,  but  it  was  the  work  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  drew  it  blind- 
folded, as  a  stunt  at  a  charity  bazaar,  and 
presented  it  to  me. 

I  didn't  buy  a  Bentley  car;  I  had  one  built. 

I  took  the  Bentley  to  America  with  me  when 

I  returned  late  in  the 

summer.    I    also   took 

the  smallest  baby  Aus- 
tin I  could  buy.  I  re- 
member driving  the 
Austin  up  Fifth  Avenue 
one  day  and  being 
stopped  by  a  red  light. 
The  cop  left  his  post 
to  come  over  and  lean 
his  elbows  on  the  radi- 
ator. 

"Say,  lady,"  he  re- 
marked confidentially, 
"what  do  you  do  with 
it  at  night?  Keep  it 
under  the  bed?" 

Clifton  Webb  and 
Walter  Catlett  played 
in  Treasure  Girl  with 
me,  but  the  show  was 
not  the  success  Oh, 
Kay!  had  been. 

All  that  winter  and 
through  the  summer  I 
stayed  on  in  New  York 
to  make  a  picture  at 
Paramount's  Long  Is- 
land   studios.     I   con- 

tinued  to  see  a  great 

deal   of   Bert   Taylor. 

Before  coming  to  America  I  had  applied  for 
my  divorce  and  the  court  had  granted  it, 
though,  under  the  British  law,  the  decree 
did  not  become  absolute  until  six  months 
had  passed.  Bert  and  I  were  engaged.  I 
was  deeply  happy;  everything  seemed  to  be 
coming  my  way. 

Gilbert  Miller  had  signed  me  to  costar 
in  Candlelight  with  Leslie  Howard  and 
Reginald  Owen.  We  were  to  open  at  the 
Empire  Theater  in  New  York  in  the  autumn 
of  1929. 

Candlelight  marked  my  first  appearance 
in  America  in  a  legitimate  play,  and  I  was 
excited  about  it.  On  the  first  night  I  had  a 
cable  from  Noel,  who  was  somewhere  East  of 
Suez:  » 


—FRANK  CROWNINSHIELD. 


LEGITIMATE  AT  LAST. 
BE  PLEASED? 


WON'T  MOTHER 


My  pride  knew  no  boimds  when  Gilbert 
Miller  hung  my  portrait  in  the  Empire 
Theater  beside  those  of  Doris  Keane,  Helen 
Hayes  and  Ina  Claire. 

No  one  apparently,  not  even  Bert,  had 
any  inkling  that  the  autumn  of  1929  was  to 
be  the  end  of  an  era.  I  began  to  get  the  idea 
that  money  flowed  in  without  restrictions  or 
with  very  little  effort  on  my  part.  \Vhen  I 
remembered  how  hard  I  had  worked  to  earn 
fifteen  shillings  a  week  just  ten  years  back,  it 
seemed  incredible  that  I  should  be  earning 
$3500  a  week  in  the  theater.  Not  to  men- 
tion my  paper  profits  in  the  market.  Of 
course  I  had  no  idea  of  it  at  the  time,  but  I 
was  to  be  one  of  the  victims  of  the  boom 
(Continued  on  Page  74) 
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Will  you  expect 
these  things  from  Your 

new  Electric  Range? 


SHARE  AND  PLAY  SQUARE  WITH  FOOD! 


High  Speed,  Low  Cost  .  .  .  rooking  units  that  respond 
instantly  to  fingertip  controls.  A 
variety  of  current-saving  cooking 
^  speeds  from  low  simmer  to  fast 
frying  heat.  A  choice  of  accurately- 
controlled,  scientifically  -  planned 
cooking  heats  for  every  cooking 
job.  Saving  on  current,  saving  on 

vital  food  values,  saving  on  money. 

Family-Size  Conveniences  .  .  . 

small  heating  units  for  small  cook- 
ing jobs,  small  utensils.  Large  units 
for  bigger  quantities.  A  spacious 
oven  big  enough  for  a  jumbo  holi- 
day turkey  or  a  whole  oven  meal. 
Oven  shelves  that  are  adjustable  to 
many   positions.    A   separate    com- 


partment   for    thrifty    cooking    and    baking    of    smaller 
amounts  of  food  .  .  .  from  meats  to  desserts. 


Carefree  Automatic  Cooking  . . 

almost-human  controls  that  start, 
stop,  regulate  various  cooking  op- 
erations without  attention  once 
set.  Signals  to  remind  you,  elimi- 
nate pot-watching.  Temperature 
regulators  that  assure  accuracy, 
guard  against  failures.  Completely 
carefree  cooking  at  its  best. 


Vitamin-Saving  Cookery  .  .  .  fast,  low-water  cooking 
to  save  vital  food  values,  preserve  healthful  vitamins. 
Evenly  distributed  heat  to  prepare  foods  just  right  to 
taste,  delicious  in  appearance,  rich  in  the  flavor  of  their 
own  nourishing  juices. 


Look  to  the  Favorite  .  .  .  Look  to  Frigidoire! 


Advanced,    Practical    Styling 

.  .  .  beautiful,  streamlined  cabi- 
net at  table-top  height.  Fitting 
flush  against  wall  to  give  built-in 
appearance.  Broiler  waist  higli  for 
convenience.  Spacious  storage 
drawers.  Handsome,  easy  to  use 
appointments.  Extra  working  top 
sfiace.  Gleaming  white  porcelain 
to  make  a  kitchen  sparkle. 


Clean,  Cool  Kitchen  .  .  .  wiihout  llainc-smudgcd  pots 
and  pans,  unsightly  stove  pipes.  So  well-insulated  that 
summertime  cooking  is  no  drudgery.  Porcelain  finish  that 
needs  only  to  be  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth.  Easy  to  clean 
as  a  china  di.sh.  Units,  drawers,  fittings  that  can  be  re- 
moved for  easy  cleaning. 


For  Excellence 


VICTORY  IS   OUR   BUSINESS! 

Frigidaire.  now  busy  in  war  work,  is  dedicating  its  resources  to 
building  materials  that  will  help  bring  about  a  complete  and  final  victory 
and  an  early  peace.  When  the  day  comes  that  Frigidaire's  energies  and 
skills  can  return  to  peacetime  pursuits,  you  once  again  will  see  the 
appliances  that  have  made  the  name  Frigidaire  famous  and  respected  for 
outstanding  (piality,  precision  w()rkniaiislii|),  dependable  performaiu'e  and 
unexcelled  value.  Meanwhile,  we  take  pride  in  the  millions  of  Frigidaire 
products,  made  in  peacetime,  now  serving  so  well  in  so  many  uselul  ways. 


FRIGIDAIRE 

Made  only  by 

GENERAL  MOTORS 


in  War  Production 
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Pi^Seujj 


When  singing  mosquitoes 
and  stinging  flies  spoil  your 
summer  snooze  .  .  .  Quick! 
Grab  a  FLIT  gun  and  shoot 
*em  dead. 

For  this  effective  insec- 
ticide "knocks  out"  the 
dread,  germ-laden  malaria 
mosquitoes  ...  as  well  as 
flies,  moths  and  many  other 
troublesome  household 
pests.  It  kills  'em  —  on  the 
spot! 

Buy  an  ample  supply  of 
FLIT,  today!  It's  easy  to 
use — is  pleasant-smelling 
and  stainless  when  used  as 
directed. 


FLIT 

KILLS  FLIES,  MOTHS, 
AND     MOSQUITOES 


(Continued  from  Page  72) 

years.  It  was  to  be  a  long,  hard  time  before 
I  was  to  acquire  a  realistic  attitude  toward 
money. 

We  opened  in  Candlelight  on  the  last 
night  of  September.  Inevitably  the  play  felt 
the  impact  of  the  crash  that  shattered  the 
bubble  of  prosperity  which  Americans — and 
New  Yorkers  especially — had  been  playing 
with.  But  the  phy  continued  to  run  with 
more  than  fair  success. 

Bert  was  up  to  liis  ears  in  worries  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Under  the  circumstances,  it 
seemed  impractical  for  us  to  marry.  At 
least,  Bert  said  it  was.  I  was  free  to  marry 
him  and  I  wanted  to,  just  to  prove  that  I 
loved  him  and  wanted  to  be  near  him. 

But  he  said,  "No,  Peaches.  I  must  fight 
this  thing  alone.  I  can't  afford  to  marry 
now." 

He  had  called  me  "Peaches"  since  soon 
after  we  met,  which  was  at  a  time  when  the 
romance  of  the  middle-aged  gentleman 
named  Daddy  Browning  and  an  outsize 
young  girl  called  Peaches  figured  in  the 
news.  Bert  was  amused  by  the  contrast  my 
slim  figure  presented  to  the  plump  Peaches, 
and  enjoyed  my  fury  whenever  he  called  me 
the  absurd  name. 

But  now  I  did  not  retort,  "Don't  call  me 
that."  Instead  I  was  willing  to  go  on  work- 
ing to  help  things  along  financially.  That 
only  hurt  his  pride  more  deeply.  We  were  at 
a  deadlock. 

When  Candlelight  closed  I  went  into  Lew 
Leslie's  International  Revue.  I  had  two  ex- 
cellent numbers.  Exactly  Like  You,  and  On 
the  Sunny  Side  of  the  Street,  that  I  sang 
with  Harry  Richman.  But,  though  a  lot  of 
money  had  been  spent  on  the  show,  it  did 
only  fair  business.  We  closed  in  May. 
Andre  Chariot  had  offered  me  a  contract  to 
star  in  a  new  revue  he  was  staging,  and  I 
signed  the  contract.  My  plans  for  the  next 
season  seemed  set.  Then  two  men  who  had 
figured  prominently  in  my  first  years  in  the 
theater  came  back  into  my  life. 

The  two  were  Charles  B.  Cochran  and 
Noel  Coward.  They  had  a  play  Noel  had 
written,  called  Private  Lives.  When  Jack 
Wilson  brought  me  the  script  to  read  I  fell 
in  love  with  it.    I  was  determined  that  I — 


and  only  I — should  play  Amanda,  whose 
"heart  was  jagged  with  sophistication." 
Noel  was  to  play  the  male  lead  in  his  play, 
of  course. 

Noel  wrote  Private  Lives  for  me.  It  was 
his  fulfillment  of  a  promise  he  made  to  me 
when  Bitter  Sweet  was  produced  and  I  was 
unable  to  play  it  because  of  my  contract  for 
Candlelight.  The  part  was  given  to  Peggy 
Wood,  instead  of  to  me,  and  Noel  said, 
"Never  mind,  darling.  I'll  write  another 
play,  especially  for  you,  that  will  be  even 
better." 

Now  he  had  done  it. 

Noel  and  Charles  Cochran  and  I  decided 
to  go  into  partnership  on  the  play.  In  the 
cast  with  us  were  Laurence  Olivier  and 
Adrianne  Allen  (then  Mrs.  Raymond  Mas- 
sey),  and  on  the  first  night  Noel  gave  me  a 
specially  bound  and  initialed  set  of  all  his 
plays,  including  Private  Lives,  which  bore 
the  dedication,  "For  Gertie,  with  my  un- 
dying gratitude  for  her  exquisite,  pohshed 
and  sensitive  performance  of  Amanda. 
Noel,  1930." 

Private  Lives  was  a  huge  success.  The 
press  made  much  of  Noel.  Lines  from  the 
play  were  quoted  by  smart  people.  When  I, 
as  Amanda,  observed  of  myself,  "I  don't 
think  I'm  particularly  complex;  but  I  know 
I'm  unreliable, ' '  hundreds  of  women  snatched 
the  line  as  referring  to  themselves.  I  also 
stored  up  future  trouble  for  myself.  Ever 
since  I  played  Private  Lives,  people  have 
been  confusing  me  with  the  heroine  of  Noel's 
play.  They  think  I  must  be  brittle,  irrespon- 
sible and  have  the  emotional  stability  of  a 
shuttlecock. 

Private  Lives  ran  three  months  in  London, 
even  though  it  could  have  run  much  longer. 
Noel  does  not  like  long  runs.  We  sailed  on 
New  Year's  Eve  to  open  in  New  York  early 
in  January. 

My  clothes  in  the  play  were  all  made  for 
me  by  Molyneux.  He  made  me  beautiful 
things.  When  we  came  to  New  York  I 
brought  along  a  sufficient  number  of  dresses 
for  use  in  the  play  to  last  six  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  Molyneux  sent  me  an 
entirely  new  set  for  the  next  six  weeks.  In 
this  way  my  clothes  were  always  fresh.  And 
even  though  they  were  copied,  we  never 
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What  is  good.'    It  is  not  far  to  it: 
The  living  spiral  moving  down  the 

bit 
As  the  carpenter  bores  holes  in 

sound  wood — 
That  is  beautiful,  and  that  is 

good. 

The  authenticities  of  hammers 

are 
As  good  as  the  points  and  motions 

of  a  star, 
A  hammer's  head  and  handle  have 

been  molded 
By  meanings  when  the  universe 

unfolded. 

The  sharp  and  equal  teeth  upon  a 

saw 
Stand  equal  with  the  seraphs  before 

the  law, 
An  ax  helve  in  its  curving  is  as 

right 
As  handsomest  of  bird  wings  are  in 

flight. 

Do  not  say  of  little  knives  that 

whittle 
They  are  common  ware  and  they  are 

little. 


They  are  good  shapes  and  do 

essential  duty, 
An  ax's  blade  is  cousin  to  death  and 

beauty. 

Where  the  workman  spreads  his 

thighs  and  nails. 
Where  the  mast  leans  forward  with 

its  sails, 
A  deity  is  bending  over  there 
With  any  number  of  nebulae  in  his 

hair. 

There  is  no  evil  where  a  good  tool 

acts; 
A  plow  is  the  best  and  fearfulest  of 

facts. 
And  where  the  loam  behind  its 

silver  curls. 
Earth  blossoms  pink  with  perilous 

boys  and  girls. 

Go  out  and  look.  The  carpenter's  in 

his  shed 
Making  a  cradle,  with  sawdust 

round  his  head; 
If  you  look  close  and  see  the 

workman  whole. 
This  night,  this  late,  you  will  see  an 

aureole. 
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PRATT   &   LAMBERT-INC.     •     BUFFALO  7,   NY, 


Let's  do  ^ 
a  little  siMxQ.cbm! 

• 

Maybe  I  never  will  learn  to  add  up  to 
ten  like  the  dogs  on  the  stage  — hut  Boss, 
you  and  I  can  do  some  smart  subtractin'. 

Let's  put  the  minus  sign  on  my  pesky 
fleas  with  a  weekly  dusting  of  Sergeant's 
SKIP-FLEA  Powder.  Rub  it  into  my 
coat  and  undersides  — and  rub  out  my 
fellow  travelers. 

We  can  keep  the  count  close  to  zero  by 
using  Sergeant's  SKIP-FLEA  Soap  for  my 
bath.  It  kills  fleas  and  eggs,  makes  me 
clean    and    sweet^   nice    to    have    around. 

The  corner  drug  or  pet  store  has  them 
both.  Boss  .  .  .  and  a  new  Sergeant's  Dog 
Book,  too.   Or  send  this  coupon. 


I  SetqearvVs 
I 

L 


DOG 
MEDICINES 

Dept.   9-G,    Richmond   20,   Virginia.     Send  the 
FREE  40-page   illustrated    Dog   Book  to: 


.5  Name_ 


Get  going,  fleas //^ 


\^ 
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no  liquids  •no  suds* 


It's  easy  to  keep  any  rug  or  carpet  dean 
and  bright,  including  light  colors  and 
twists.  Continue  usual  care.  Once  or 
twice  a  month  sprinkle  on  Powder-ene. 
Brush  it  in.  After  an  hour  or  longer, 
vacuum  it  off.  Use  this  method  on  en- 
tire rug,  or  areas  near  doors  without 
leaving  rings.  Keep  them  clean  with 
Poivder-ene.  VoN  Schrader  MANU- 
FACTURING Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

/*■  Guaranteed  by  'A 
I  Good  Housekeeping  . 

.PATENTS  2,344,268  AND   2,344.247 


JOHNNY  SPARKLE'S  PLATFORM 

iQ^f  BANISH 
JOILET 


•  cleans  quickly 

•  Removes  a  major 
source  of 

toilet  odors 

•  Leaves  a  fresh 
minty  odor 


Mada  by  the  makers  of  UtT 
Expello  Moth  Products 


/%■.**'  w^  "02 

/v  Guaranleed  by  < 
I  Good  Housekeeping 


t.EXP£LLO  CORPORATION,  Dover,  N.  H. 


changed  their  design.  They  were  part  and 
parcel  of  Amanda. 

One  of  my  properties  was  an  extra-long 
cigarette  holder,  and  this  Edgar  Wallace 
supplied.  He  kept  me  in  holders,  all  marked 
E.  W.,  for  the  run  of  the  play. 

I  had  expected  Bert  would  meet  me  when 
we  docked.  But  he  did  not.  A  radiogram  to 
the  ship  told  me  he  was  at  Palm  Beach.  In 
a  few  days  he  returned.  I  found  him  strangely 
different  from  the  Bert  who  had  seen  me  off 
to  England  the  previous  spring.  He  was  dis- 
trait. He  admitted  he  was  terribly  worried 
about  the  financial  situation.  America  was 
tobogganing  into  a  depression  and  no  one, 
apparently,  knew  how  to  stop  it.  Like  every- 
one else,  I  had  lost  my  paper  profits  and  a 
lot  more.  But  I  still  had  my  work.  Private 
Lives  was  repeating  the  success  it  had  had  in 
London. 

One  day  I  was  lunching  with  Bert  and 
some  friends  on  Long  Island.  When  we  left 
the  table  I  went  into  the  powder  room.  I 
was  seated  in  front  of  the  mirror,  putting  on 
my  lipstick,  when  I  became  aware  of  women's 
voices  in  the  adjoining  room. 

"Did  you  see?  That  was  Gertrude  Law- 
rence." 

"Really?" 

' '  Yes,  she's  back.  She's  with  Bert  Taylor. " 

There  was  a  little  ripple  of  laughter.  "I 
wonder  what  the  other  one  will  do,  now  that 
Gertrude's  back." 

"It  will  be  interesting  to  see." 

The  voices  floated  off.  A  door  slammed. 
Silence. 

I  sat  and  stared  at  my  reflection,  which 
stared  back  at  me.  Who  was  this  "other 
one"?  Was  she  the  reason  for  the  change  I 
had  found  in  Bert?  I  had  to  know. 

I  waited  until  I  could  stroll  out  non- 
chalantly and  join  Bert  outside.  We  got  into 
the  car  and  headed  for  New  York.  I  made 
conversation — gay,  inconsequential.  All  the 
time  I  wondered  how  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject which  lay  heavy  on  my  heart. 

We  were  nearly  at  our  destination  when 
Bert  said  something  about  the  many  changes 
taking  place  in  America,  due  to  the  financial 
depression.  This  gave  me  an  opening.  I 
asked  him  directly  if  his  feeling  for  me  had 
not  changed. 

"I  feel  that  it  has,  Bert." 

He  did  not  reply  at  once.  His  silence  told 
me  more  than  words  could  have.  So  I  went 
on  desperately: 

"Perhaps  there  is  someone  else  now? " 

"  Well— I  ought  to  have  told  you,  darling," 
he  said.  "There  is  a  girl  I've  been  seeing  a 
lot  of." 

"I  know,"  I  said  flatly. 

He  went  on  then  to  tell  me  about  her.  A 
pang  shot  through  me  when  he  said,  "I 
noticed  her  first  because,  in  a  way,  she  re- 
minded me  of  you." 

"Have  you  known  her  long?" 

"No.  Only  quite  recently.  You  were 
away.  Peaches.  You  were  gone  so  long.  I 
missed  you." 

That  brought  another  pang.  And  the 
memory  of  Philip.  Philip  had  waited  too 
long,  and  had  lost  me.  Now  I  had  stayed 
away  too  long  and  I  had  lost  Bert.  I  thought. 
People  ivrite  plays  about  things  like  this.  And 
it  really  happens.  If  I  had  not  stayed  in  Lon- 
don to  play  Private  Lives,  if  I  had  come  back 
to  America  in  the  fall,  Bert  would  not  have 
found  this  girl  whose  first  charm  for  him  was 
that  she  made  him  think  of  me. 

"You  don't  know  how  it  is,  Gertrude," 
he  told  me.  "When  I  come  uptown  in  the 
afternoon,  I'm  tired.  I  want  to  relax,  have 
dinner,  play  a  little  bridge  or  something 
and  then  get  to  bed  at  a  decent  hour.  I 
don't  want  to  sit  around  alone  all  evening 
until  your  show  is  over  to  take  you  out  to 
supper,  and  then  sit  up  half  the  night.  I 
have  to  be  downtown  early  in  the  morning. 
I  know  it's  too  much  to  ask  you  to  give  up 
the  theater  for  me." 

Many  women,  I  know,  would  have  an- 
swered that  wistful  half-question  differently 
from  the  way  I  had  to  answer  it.  Between  a 
young,  handsome,  charming  millionaire  and 
a  career  in  the  theater  they  would  have 
found  nothing  to  choose.  In  a  sense,  my  own 


Hoiii^  to  get 
service  on  your 
Hoover  Cleaner 


Just  phone  for  it  {details  be- 
low). Remember,  even  if  your 
Hoover  is  all  of  25  years  old, 
Hoover  Service  can  furnish 
genuine  Hoover  parts. 


HOOVER  AUTHORIZED  SALES  I.  SERVICE 


HOOVER 


Service  by  trained 
Hoover  Men  and 
genuine  Hoover 
tilable 
|(ugh  Factory  Branch  Service 
Authorized  Dealers.  Do  not 
7utes, 


Genuine  Hoover  Service  is  available  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Look  in  your  classified  tejephone 
directory  under  "Vacuum  Cleaners"  for  a  Hoover  ad  like 
this  and  call  for  service.   (If  you  can't  find  it,  write  us.) 


When  the  serviceman  calls,  insist  that  he  show  you  his 
Hoover  credentials,  like  this,  to  make  sure  of  getting  gen- 
uine Hoover  Service  and  rcplaceuiont  parts. 

All  work  carries  the  Hoover  factory  guarantee.  Hoover 
Service  is  prompt. 

And  Hoover  Service  is  priced  low. 

Ask  the  Hoover  serviceman  for  details  of  the  popular 
$2.84  "Nationwide  Service  Special."  (25c  higher  in 
some  areas.) 

THE  HOOVER  COMPANY,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 


The 


HOOVER 
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IT  BEATS  ...AS  IT  SWEEPS  ...AS  IT  CLEANS 

The  Army-Navy  "E"  award  recewed  four  times  for  high  achievement 
in  the  production  of  enential  war  equipment. 
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Listen  to  "MY  TRUE   STORY" 

.  .  .  heart-gripping,  real  dra- 
mas,   every    morning,    Mon 
thru    Fri.       lO.CO    EWT,    9:00 
CWT,  11:30  MWT,  10:30  PWT. 
American  Broadcasting  Co. 


FAMOUS   FRUITS 

Fruit  Cocktail      Peaches 
Pears     Apricots  and  ofhers 


^ 


choice  was  made  for  me.  The  theater  was  my 
world.  I  belonged  to  it.  To  ask  me  to 
abandon  it  was  like  asking  a  musician  never 
to  touch  a  piano  or  a  violin  again. 

The  price  of  my  career.  I  thought  bitterly 
in  the  moment  before  I  gave  Bert  his  an- 
swer, has  always  been  my  personal  happiness. 
Would  this  always  be  true?  Would  there 
never  come  a  time  when  I  could  have  a 
career  and  a  happy  marriage— as  other 
women  I  knew? 

"I  offered  to  give  it  up  once  before,  Bert, 
and  you  refused.  Now  I  just  can't.  Not 
even  for  you.  Also,  you  aren't  in  love  with 
me  any  more,  are  you?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "But  I'm  ter- 
ribly fond  of  you.  Peaches.  I  always  will 
be." 

I  said,  "  It's  for  you  to  make  the  decision. 
You  know  how  I  feel  about  you." 

We  left  it  like  that.  But  it  was  the  end, 
and  I  knew  it.  Sooner  or  later — and  I  sus- 
pected it  would  be  sooner — the  news  that 
Bert  Taylor  and  Gertrude  Lawrence  were 
"no  longer  that  way  about  each  other" 
would  be  a  pointed  paragraph  for  the  gossip 
writers.  If  those  two  women  in  the  restau- 
rant knew  that  Bert  was  interested  in  an- 
other girl,  then  others  knew  it.  Or  soon 
would.  New  York,  like  Ixindon,  is  in  many 
respects  a  small  town. 

Noel  was  wonderfully  understanding.  He 
gave  me  good  advice.  One  evening  he  said 
to  me  suddenly,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you," 
and  followed  me  into  my  dressing  room, 
"You  think  your  heart  is  broken.  But  it 
isn't.   It's  only  your  pride  that  is  hurt." 

I  did  not  answer. 
My  nerves  were  un- 
steady,  and  at  this  sign 
of  friendship  I  felt  the 
tears  rise.  I  must  not 
cry.  Not  over  a  man 
who  had  decided  he 
did  not  want  me.  Yes, 
my  pride  was  hurt.  And 
I  had  woven  dreams 
around  Bert,  dreams  of 
a  life  together  which 
Pam  and  his  boy  and 
girl    could    share.    At 

least,  one  part  of  me       

had  wanted  this  from 
the  earliest  days.    But  there  was  another 
side  to  my  nature,  which  would  not  be  de- 
nied.   The  side  that  was  satisfied  only  by 
the  theater  and  which  could  not  give  this  up. 

Philip  had  not  understood  this  about  me. 
Nor  had  Bert.  Both  had  offered  me  security, 
and  Bert  great  wealth  with  the  security. 
But,  in  each  case,  at  the  price  of  my  career. 

I  tried  to  get  hold  of  myself,  to  steady  my 
nerves.  But  I  had  lost  weight  and  developed 
a  sore  throat.  I  could  not  sleep.  I  jumped 
when  anyone  spoke  to  me.  One  day  I  went 
to  the  doctor  about  my  throat.  He  took  one 
look  at  me  and  made  his  decision.  I  was  put 
to  bed  in  a  private  hospital.  Noel  was  sum- 
moned and  told  I  ..as  too  ill  to  go  on  that 
night.  I  would  have  lo  have  at  least  a  fort- 
night's rest. 

Noel  did  a  wonderful  thing.  He  refused 
to  play  Private  Lives  with  anyone  else  as 
Amanda.  Instead,  he  did  the  unprecedented 
thing  of  closing  the  show  for  two  weeks.  He 
and  the  others  of  the  company  ran  down  to 
Nassau  for  a  holiday  and  I  meekly  obeyed 
the  doctor's  orders. 

When  Noel  came  back  he  popped  in  to  see 
me.  I  crowed  at  him,  "Look  at  me— I've 
gained  ten  pounds.   I  feel  fit  as  a  fiddle." 

The  last  two  months  of  the  run  of  Private 
Lives  were  even  more  successful  than  the 
play  had  been  at  first.  When  Noel  and  I  left 
the  play  in  June,  my  part  was  taken  by 
Madge  Kennedy  and  Noel's  by  Otto  Kruger, 
and  Private  Lives  continued  its  run  on  tour. 

I  was  eager  to  go  home.  On  the  crossing  I 
kept  saying  to  myself,  I'm  going  home. 
Home.  This  lime  I  shall  stay.  I  had  cabled 
my  friends,  including  Philip,  that  I  was  com- 
ing, and  their  welcomes  made  me  feel  glad. 
Philip  cabled  he  would  meet  me  at  South- 
;nr.pton.  On  the  day  before  we  were  to  get 
in  I  had  a  radiogram  saying  he  could  not 
meet  me,  as  he  had  to  go  to  the  country,  but 
would  see  me  soon  in  London.    I  was  dis- 
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appointed,  but  could  understand.  Philip's 
father  had  died  and  he  had  more  responsi- 
bilities now. 

Mother  was  at  the  dock  to  meet  me.  She 
had  brought  Pam.  We  took  the  boat  train  up 
to  London  and  I  went  to  the  Savoy.  In 
those  familiar  surroundings  I  began  to  feel 
really  at  home.  The  six  months  I  had  spent 
in  America  seemed  no  more  than  six  days. 
Each  time  the  telephone  rang,  I  thoilght  it 
would  be  Philip,  but  it  was  not.  On  impulse 
I  rang  his  house  in  Herefordshire,  only  to  be 
told  he  was  in  London. 

What  did  that  mean?  He  said  he  would 
be  in  the  country  and  couldn't  meet  the 
boat.  I  called  his  town  house.  Presently  I 
heard  his  voice. 

"Philip  darling,  is  someone  with  you?" 
"Yes." 

"That  means  you  can't  talk  freely  now?" 
"Yes.  That's  it." 

"Very  well.  I  understand.  But  I  want 
you  to  know  I'm  at  the  Savoy." 

"I'll  come  and  take  you  out  to  dinner," 
he  said. 

When  Philip  arrived  he  had  brought  me 
orchids.  He  gave  them  to  me  with  the  for- 
mal courtesy  which  was  one  of  the  things 
about  him  I  always  loved. 

"Where  would  you  like  to  dine?"  he 
asked. 

"What  about  downstairs?" 
"No,  no— the  Ritz.  It's  quiet  there." 
We  sat  and  had  dinner.   He  asked  about 
New  York,  and  how  the  play  had  gone.    I 
told  him  about  Bert,  and  that  we  were  no 
longer   engaged.     He 
said  he  hoped  I  wasn't 
too  unhappy  about  it. 
Then  he  asked  about 
my  plans  for  next  sea- 
son. W'e  were  like  two 
people   who   had   just 
been  introduced. 

When  it  got  to  be 
about  eleven,  Philip 
said  abruptly,  "I've 
got  to  be  pushing  off. 
Dormouse.  I  have  to 
meet  someone." 

"Meeting  someone?" 

I  inquired.  "Where?" 
Philip  said  slowly,  "Madeleine  Carroll. 
She's  in  a  play  at  the  Phoenix.  I  promised  to 
stop  for  her  and  take  her  to  a  party." 
"Oh." 

It  must  have  been  my  tone,  for  he  said,  as 
though  he  found  it  hard  to  get  the  words  out, 
"  I've  asked  her  to  marry  me.  We  announced 
our  engagement  day  before  yesterday." 

The  day  before  yesterday!  While  I  was 
still  at  sea.  What  a  home-coming! 

There  was  something  more  I  had  to  know. 
I  asked  how  long  he  had  been  in  love  with 
Madeleine.  He  said,  just  a  little  while. 

"Perhaps  if  you  had  come  back  sooner. 
Dormouse.  You  were  away  so  long." 

That  was  what  Bert  had  said.  And  now 
Philip.  Would  I  always  be  too  late  for  hap- 
piness? I  thought  desperately.  The  only 
solution  is  to  anchor  a  houseboat  in  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic  and  never  touch  either  shore 
again. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  I 
learned  that  though  your  chosen  work  may 
cost  you  heavily,  it  comforts  you  in  times  of 
stress.  Above  all,  if»you  are  a  woman  and 
therefore  apt  to  be  emotional  and  personal, 
it  compels  you  to  be  impersonal.  It  pulls  you 
up  by  the  bootstraps  out  of  the  bog  of  self- 
pity. 

I  held  to  my  intention  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land, and  turned  down  several  American  of- 
fers. I  felt  that  I  must  reidentify  myself 
with  my  own  people  and  with  the  British 
theater. 

I  was  working  at  top  speed,  and  work  was 
good.  I  played  in  Take  Two  From  One, 
which  had  been  translated  from  the  Spanish 
of  Martinez  Sierra.  The  play  was  only  fair, 
and  the  audience  did  not  like  me  in  a  role 
which  was  so  foreign  to  the  parts  I  had 
played. 

I  had  better  luck  with  Can  the  Leopard 
Change  His  Spots?  with  Ian  Hunter.  Then 
(Continued  on  Page  78) 


One  of  the  most  .striking  experi- 
ences of  atlvanriiig  a^c  is  the  dis- 
covery that  a  ^Tcal  lot  of  formulas 
which  our  fathers  foisted  on  us.  and 
which  we  duly  resented  as  mere  dis- 
gusting cant,  are  true. 

—ALBERT  JAY  NOCK. 

The  vain  quest  after  a  man 
reaches  fifty  is  to  fmd  some  article 
of  food  that  tastes  as  good  as  did 
hrcad  an<l  hiitter  with  jam  when  he 
was  a  hoy. 
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Something  special  to  serve  \n  a  heaf  wave 

* . .  a  cool-tasting  salad  . . . 
deliciously  satisfying  with  ^ea£ /fiz^tM^tald^. 


Simmer  tomato  juice,  ba\  leaf,  cloves, 
14  tsp.  salt,  Vs  tsp.  pepper,  1  tbs.  chop- 
ped onion,  y^  cup  water  and  sugar, 
for  15  minutes.  Strain.  Soak  plain 
gelatin  in  Vi  cup  cold  water;  dissolve 
in  hot  tomato  juice.  Pour  half  into 
2-quart  loaf  pan.  allow  to  set.  Dissolve 
lime  gelatin  in  2  cups  hot  water,  add 
vinegar,  Vi  tsp.  salt,  dash  of  pepper, 
2  tsp.  chopped  onion.  When  slightly 
thickened,  add  cucumber.  Pour  into 
pan.  Allow  to  set.  Pour  remaining 
tomato  gelatin  on  top.  Chill. 


(^e^a/te^cnc/^^^^^^^^^^^ 


1    2  cups  tomato  juice 

1  pkg.  lime-flavored  gelatin 

1  bay  leaf 

1  tbs.  vinegar 

2  cloves 

1  cup  chopped  cucumber 

Salt,  pepper,  onion 

Best  hoods  or  Hellmann's 

1  tsp.  sugar 

Real  Mayonnaise 

2  tbs.  plain  gelatin 

Cream  cheese  balls 

Water 

Salad  greens 

BEST  FOODS 


on  salad  greens.  Arrange  your  Real  Mayonnaise  on  top 
of  loaf,  as  illustrated,  and  garnish  with  cream  cheese 
balls.  What  a  picture!  And  what  a  treat!  The  rich, 
satisfying  flavor  of  Real  Mayonnaise  is  a  high  spot  in 
this  exciting  salad.  Belter  serve  extra  Real  Mayonnaise 
for  the  folks  who  always  ask  for  morel  This  summer 
salad  is  smooth  eating! 


That  Extra  Something 

For  extra-thin  sandwiches.  Real  Mayon- 
naise is  swell— spreads  so  quickly  and 
evenly.  Real  Mayonnaise  is  grand,  too, 
as  a  sauce  for  stcaming-hot  vegetables 
...creamy  in  texture  even  when  thinned. 
For  extra  nutrition— /?f a/  Mayonnaise 
provides  almost  the  same  amount  of 
food  energy,  spoonful  for  spoonful,  as 
Nucoa  or  butter. 

For  extra-fine  ingredients  -  this  Real 
Mayonnaise  contains  only  eggs  freshly 
broken  from  the  shell  .  .  .  added 
egg  yolks  .  .  .  our  own  "Fresh-Press" 
salad  oil  .  .  .  mild  vinegar  and  spices 
—  all  double-whipped  to  a  delightful 
smoothness. 


IN  THE   EAST 

HELLMANN'S 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  DELICIOUS  ICED  COFFEE-/t's  easy.' 

•  Make  coire;;  double  strength.  Use  one-half  the  amount 
of  water  with  the  usual  amount  of  coffee.  Pour  hot  and 
fresh  over  ice  cubes  in  tall  glass  — or 

•  Make  regular  strength,  cool  to  room  temperature,  before 
pouring  over  ice. 

MM  AVE  anotmmm:mi  liLASS: 

PAN-AMERICAN  COFFEE   BUREAU:      BRAZIL     •     COLUMBIA     •     COSTA  RICA     •     CUBA 
DOMINICAN  REPL'BLJC       •       EL  SALVADOR       •       GUATEMALA       •       MEXICO       •       VENEZUELA 


Pre-laundered  for  immediate  use. 
Extra  large.  Highly  absorbent. 
Economical,    too.   Long   lasting. 


KITCHiNTOWnS 


SAUCE 

There's  only  ONE 
and  Ws  /\*I 

Put  it  to  war-work  in  your  kitchen. 
A*l  Sauce  makes  today's  HASH  as 
tasty  as  yesteryear's  roast  .  .  .  does 
something  wonderful  to  fish,  fowl, 
beans  and  gravies.  Not  rationed. 

C  F.  Heuhiein  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Harlford  1,  Conn. 


The  DASH  that 

makes  the  DISH 


NO  EXTRA 

WORK 

I         . 

NO  EXTRA 

RINSE 


/    Mrs. 
(STEWART'S  I 
i  BLUING 


INSURE 
CANNING 
SUCCESS! 


JARS, 
CAPS, 
LIDS  and 
RUBBERS 

And  follow  instructions  in 
the  Ball  Blue  B<x)k.  To  get  your  copy 
send  10c  with  your  name  and  address  to- 

BALl  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Muncie,  Ind. 


(Continued  from  Page  76) 
I  spent  several  weeks  lazing  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine at  the  Monte  Carlo  Beach  Hotel  read- 
ing John  van  Druten's  new  play.  Behold, 
We  Live.  Gilbert  Miller  had  arranged  to 
produce  it  with  Sir  Gerald  du  Maurier, 
Dame  May  Whitty  and  me.  Auriol  Lee  was 
to  direct. 

It  was  a  sad  play,  but  deeply  moving.  Sir 
Gerald  was  magnificent.  The  critics  com- 
mented approvingly  on  my  "restraint," 
which  pleased  me.  Those  same  gentlemen 
had  written  previously  of  my  need  to  develop 
that  quality. 

This  Inconstancy,  with  Nigel  Bruce  and 
Leslie  Banks,  followed  Behold,  We  Live,  at 
Wyndham's  Theater.  When  I  went  into  my 
dressing  room  I  experienced  one  of  the  high 
moments  in  my  life.  My  name  was  on  the 
door,  in  gold  letters,  added  to  a  long  list  of 
very  famous  names  of  stars  who  had  been 
there  in  the  past.  Ellen  Terry's  name  was 
there.  And  Marie  Tempest's. 

I  was  working  terribly  hard.  I  needed  to. 
For  one  thing,  I  was  in  debt.  I  had  never 
recovered  from  the  bad  habit  of  spending 
lavishly.  I  know  I  am  bad  about  money. 
Some  women  are.  I  do  not  have  a  true  sense 
of  its  value.  Either  I  value  it  too  much,  so 
that  I  am  actually  stingy  about  a  few  funny 
things,  or  I  spend  a  great  deal  too  much. 
The  bills  and  the  dunning  letters  mounted. 

I  had  put  some  of  my  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  Fanny  Holtzman,  a  woman  lawyer 
in  New  York  to  whom  Noel  and  Clifton 
Webb  had  recommended  me.  Fanny  under- 
stood the  theater  and       

its  people.  She  had  ■■^■■■■■■iM 
helped  me  out  of  some 
difficulties  when  I  was 
playing  Private  Lives 
in  New  York.  But  she 
was  in  America.  I 
thought.  She'll  be  com- 
ing to  London  soon.  I'll 
get  hold  of  her  then  and 
get  her  to  help  me  out  of 
the  muddle  of  taxes  in 
two  countries,  the  bills  in 
New  York  and  London. 

That  autumn  Charles 
Cochran     put     on    a 
play,  Nymph  Errant.       ^n^^g^^^igggg^ 
which  was  made  from 
the  novel  of  that  name  by  James  Laver.   It 
has  remained  one  of  my  favorite  plays.  Cole 
Porter  wrote  the  music  and  Agnes  de  Mille 
arranged  the  ballets. 

Nymph  Errant  was  a  tremendous  success 
in  London.  Nonetheless,  I  was  worried.  Not 
over  the  play,  but  about  my  financial  affairs. 
It  seemed  that  the  more  money  I  made,  the 
more  I  spent.  My  affairs  were  in  a  bewilder- 
ing tangle. 

Then  the  ax  fell.  The  British  government 
came  down  on  me  for  unpaid  income  taxes, 
dating  from  some  years  back.  I  had  thought 
the  taxes  were  all  paid  up.  But  they  were 
not.  The  news  of  my  tax  problems  which  ap- 
peared in  the  press  opened  the  eyes  of  my 
creditors.  All  at  once  they  descended  upon 
me. 

The  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back 
was  a  laundry  bill  for  £50.  I  could  not  pay 
it,  and  as  a  consequence  I  was  forced  into 
bankruptcy. 

I  understand  that  the  British  law  which 
covers  bankruptcies  is  much  more  severe 
than  the  law  in  America.  I  only  know  it  was 
exceedingly  stern  with  me.  When  I  came  out 
of  Carey  Street  court  I  had  nothing,  liter- 
ally, but  the  clothes, I  stood  in.  My  cars, 
my  apartment,  my  jewels,  even  most  of  my 
clothes  were  gone. 

Fortunately,  the  disaster  did  not  affect 
Pam,  thanks  to  a  trust  fund  I  had  estab- 
lished for  her  long  before.  I  never  ceased  to 
be  glad  of  that.  Whatever  I  had  done  to  my- 
self, I  had  not  injured  her. 

There  came  a  day  when  Dorothy,  my 
faithful  maid.  Mack,  my  dog,  and  I  stood  on 
the  pavement  outside  the  house  in  Portland 
Place.  We  had  literally  not  a  roof  to  crawl 
under.  No  money,  and  no  credit.  This  was 
all  the  more  extraordinary  because  I  was  ap- 
pearing in  a  successful  play  and  was,  on  the 
surface,  a  successful  actress. 


lis  father  that  he 

the  cla.ss   at   the 

"VSho  was  first?" 


Bill  Linnit,  my  manager,  came  to  our 
rescue.  He  offered  me  his  flat  in  the  Albany 
while  he  went  to  his  club.  It  was  a  friendly, 
encouraging  gesture,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
it.   Dorothy,  Mack  and  I  moved  in  there. 

It  was  up  to  me  to  start  all  over,  this  time 
with  a  load  of  debts  to  pay.  I  did  pay  them, 
all  of  them.  It  took  me  two  years.  And  it 
took  the  successful  run  of  Noel's  collection 
of  one-act  plays  which  he  called  Tonight 
at  8:30. 

All  the  time  I  played  in  Tonight  at  8:30 
I  went  to  the  theater  by  the  No.  9  bus  from 
the  Albany.  My  allowance  by  law  of  three 
pounds  six  shillings  a  week  wouldn't  run  to 
taxis.  I  could  have  borrowed  from  friends, 
even  from  Noel,  but  something  held  me  back. 
It  was  not  just  pride.  It  was  a  sincere  desire 
to  force  myself  to  undergo  the  discipline 
which  could  be  learned  only  by  stern  self- 
denial. 

With  the  play  still  running,  I  started  a 
film,  which  meant  that  at  five-thirty  every 
morning  I  was  up  and  caught  the  workmen's 
tram  to  Denham  to  act  in  Rembrandt  with 
Charles  Laughton.  After  working  all  day  at 
the  studio  I  hurried  home  to  the  theater  to 
go  on  in  Tonight  at  8:30. 

Two  years  of  work  at  that  pace,  and  I  was 
free  of  debt.  When  Noel  brought  Tonight 
at  8:30  to  New  York,  I  was  a  free  woman. 
Then,  immediately  I  landed  in  New  York, 
I  found  myself  faced  by  a  new  array  of 
debts.  It  seems  that  under  the  British  law 
I  could  be  cleared  of  bankruptcy  in  that 
^^^^^^^^^^^  country  while  my 
^§^^■■■■■■1  debts  in  America  re- 
mained unpaid.  I  had 
not  known.  I  thought 
I  was  done  with  it  -^11, 
but  it  was  all  to  go 
through  again  —  the 
unpleasant  publicity, 
the  court  proceedings. 
This  time  I  turned  to 
Fanny  Holtzman. 

"What  you  need  is 
a  business  manager," 
she  said. 

"I    know,"     I    ad- 
mitted.   "I   can    earn 
■■■{{{^^^■■i      money — lots  of  it.  But 
I  can't  save  it!" 
Between  us  we  worked  out  a  business 
arrangement  which  left  me  free  to  do  my  own 
work,  to  finish  the  run  of  Tonight  at  8:30 
and  then  to  go  into  Rachel  Crothers'  play, 
Susan  and  God. 

Noel  read  the  play  and  remarked,  "The 
only  good  thing  about  it  is  the  title."  But  I 
had  been  impressed  by  it  when  Rachel 
Crothers  first  read  it  to  me.  We  talked  it 
over;  she  agreed  that  several  scenes  had  to 
be  rewritten,  and  while  she  was  doing  this  I 
ran  home  to  England  for  the  coronation.  I 
went  with  a  peaceful  mind.  I  was  really  free 
of  debt  at  last,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
I  thought,  that  summer,  holidaying  in 
England.  I'm  a  very  lucky  woman.  I  have 
Pam,  grown  up  and  lovely.  I  have  my  work, 
and  my  standing  in  tny  profession.  I  have 
friends,  hopes  for  the  future:  I  have  lived  a  full, 
busy,  active  and  on  the  ivhole  happy  life.  Of 
course,  like  any  woman  who  is  unmarried, 
I  was  sometimes  lonely.  Often  I  thought 
wistfully,  Why  can't  I  have  marriage  too? 

I  shall  always  be  glad  I  saw  London  dur- 
ing the  coronation  summer.  It  was  wonder- 
ful, a  last  burst  of  splendor  before  the  storm 
burst. 

I  came  back  to  America  to  open  in  Susan 
and  God,  which  played  successfully  on  Broad- 
way for  months.  After  its  run.  in  September, 
1938,  I  remember  poor  Samson  Raphaelson 
trying  to  read  me  the  script  of  his  play. 
Skylark,  while  the  radio  in  my  living  room 
gave  forth  the  news  of  Munich.  My  heart 
was  full  of  forebodings.  It  was  not  many 
weeks  before  those  forebodings  were  justi- 
fied. While  I  played  in  Skylark  that  winter, ' 
war  began  in  Central  Europe. 

That  summer  I  was  asked  to  play  at  the  i 
summer  theater  at  Dennis,  on  Cape  Cod.  i 
The  offer  sounded  delightful  and  I  said  I 
would  go.    I  remember  my  trip  down  by 
train.   I  could  not  have  told  you  why,  but  I 


^  Joinniy  toi<i 
^  was  second  i 
end  of  the  term 
asked  his  father. 

"Oh,  one  of  the  girls,"  replied  the 
boy. 

"Well,  I'm  surprised  at  yoiir  let- 
ting a  mere  girl  heat  you,"  was  his 
father's  comment. 

"Don't  forget,  dad,"  replied  the 
la<l,  "that  things  are  different  from 
the  days  when  y«»u  were  a  boy.  Girls 
are  not  half  so  mere  as  they  used  to 
be." 
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CLEAN        ,  .^<y 
0"^    EASILY! 


Hate  to  clean  muffin  tins? 
Whirl  a  square  metal-fiber  Brillo 
pad  in  each  little  cup.  Baked-on 
batter  comes  right  off! 

And  Brillo's  special-formula  pol- 
ishing soap  gives  beautiful  shine! 
So  much  neater  than  limp  dish 
rags  and  general-purpose  cleans- 
ers. Get  a  red  and  green  box  of 
genuine  Brillo  Soap  Pads  today. 
Or  Brillo  Cleanser— pads 
and  soap  separate. 
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KEEPS  ALUMINUm  BKILUANT 


HEY,  MOM!  Don't  be  a  Diaper 
Drudge  I  Dennison  Diaper  Liners  reduce 
unpleasantness  in  changing  and  washing 
my  diapers.  Just  fold  a  Liner  inside 
diaper  next  to  my  skin.  When  soiled, 
flush  away.  No  hard  scrubbing.  Sanitary. 
Helps  prevent  diaper  rash.  Costs  only  a 
few  cents  a  day.  BABYPADS:  200  for 
$1.  DOWNEE-SOFT:  200  for  69)i. 

fi^^^  FREE  ...  To  get  one  full  day's  sup- 
ply of  Diaper  Liners  write  to  Dennison, 

Dept.    U-1,    Framingham, 

Massachusetts. 
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DIAPER  LINERS 

Wherever  Baby  Goods  Are  Sold 


II 


TRI-OGEN 


No  Black-Spot,  Mildew,  or  insect  both- 
ers in  your  garden  this  season  if  you 
use  Tri-Ogen.  Stimulates  plant  growth,  too! 
Available  indust  or  spray  form  at  localgarden 
and  hardware  stores.  Write  for  Free  bulletin 
ROSE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
ISS  Oeen  Building:,  Beaoon,  N.  Y. 


Salt  MASTERPIECE '1  GREETING  CARD  ASSORTMENT 


Have  own  year  round  business. 
Take  orders  leading  All Occayior 
Assortment.  Sells  |1 — costs  50jf 
p.  Wonderful  modern  designs.  S 
loney  making  boxes.  Friends,  fel- 
low workers— prospects.  Write  for 
sampk's  on  npprov.il  and  Sprcia! 
Otftr.   HARRY  DOEHLA  CO. 
Dept.  L-6,   FitchbuTc,  Mass. 


;ortmentI 
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EXTRA  MONdY  QUICK!  Send  for  I  JAMPLK 
FREE  samples  of  our  new  popular  ^^^■■^■"^.". 
$1  line  of  Personal  Stationery.  Everybody  uses.  Also 
large  line  of  fast  selling  Everyday  Greeting  Card  assort- 
ments. Special  feature  14  folder  »1.00  All  Occasion 
Assortment.  New  England  Art  Publishers,  North  Abington,  Mass. 
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knew  suddenly  that  I  was  embarking  upon 
an  adventure. 

John  Golden  had  recommended  my  going 
to  play  on  the  Cape.  True  to  his  love  of 
showmanship,  he  sent  a  fantastic  stor>' 
about  me,  about  the  kind  of  woman  I  was. 
It  gave  the  impression  I  was  an  exotic 
creature  who  drank  only  champagne,  de- 
manded specially  heated  cars,  and  refused  to 
sleep  in  any  but  her  own  extra-fine  sheets. 

I  have  since  been  told  that  when  Richard 
Aldrich,  who  managed  the  Cape  Playhouse, 
read  this  he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  nuts."  I  have 
never  blamed  him. 

I  got  off  the  Cape  Codder  at  about  half 
past  ten  in  the  pitch  dark.  The  man  who  led 
me  to  a  car  was  noncommittal  when  I  asked 
about  my  luggage.  He  was  Richard  Aldrich, 
and,  though  he  was  passably  polite,  I  got  the 
impression  he  was  not  overimpressed  by  me. 
He  told  me  he  was  driving  me  to  the  cottage 
which  was  to  be  mine  for  my  stay.  I  could 
not  see  it,  for  there  were  no  lights  in  the  win- 
dows when  we  drove  up.  I  began  to  feel  that 
Cape  Cod  was  a  very  standoffish  place. 

Mr.  Aldrich  guided  me  up  the  path  and 
in  to  the  door.  "Wait  there  and  I'll  switch 
on  the  lights." 

I  waited.  The  lights  came  on,  and  people 
suddenly  began  popping  out  from  under  the 
tables,  out  of  doors,  from  everywhere. 
Voices  cried  welcomes  and  "Surprise,  sur- 
prise."  It  was  a  party  to  welcome  me. 

I  played  at  Dennis  through  that  summer 
season.  In  the  winter  I  was  back  in  New 
York,  starring  in  Moss  Hart's  wonderful 
play.  Lady  in  the  Dark.  That  winter,  when  I 
went  about  town  I  had  a  new  beau — Richard 
Aldrich. 

Richard  and  I  took  our  time.  We  both 
wanted  to  be  very,  very  sure.  I  had  made 
one  mistake  in  marriage.  I  did  not  want  to 
make  another.  It  was  curious  about  Rich- 
ard— it  was  as  though  he  combined  in  one 
person  the  different  things  I  had  found  and 
loved  in  Philip  Astley  and  in  Bert  Taylor. 
He  was  Boston,  Harvard  and  a  banker,  and 
he  loved  the  theater !  He  was  the  first  man 
in  my  life  who  understood  what  my  career 
in  the  theater  meant  to  me.  Realizing  this, 
the  decision  was  obvious. 

And  so  we  were  married  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1941.  We  chose  this  date  because  it  had 
special  significance  for  both  of  us.  For 
Richard  it  was  his  country's  birthday,  and 
for  me  it  was  my  own. 

For  years  I  had  said  to  myself,  When  I 
marry  it  is  going  to  be  a  country  wedding.  I 
pictured  myself  being  married  in  the  eve- 
ning in  black  lace,  in  the  glow  of  candles. 

Well,  we  were  married  in  the  evening  on 
the  Cape.  But  in  the  pouring  rain.  Richard 
was  in  white  flannels  and  I  in  a  gray  sports 
suit.  We  ran  through  the  sopping  grass  down 
to  a  shack  in  the  wet  garden  and  were  mar- 
ried there,  with  two  friends  and  my  maid, 
Dorothy,  as  witnesses.  Then,  hand  in  hand, 
under  one  umbrella,  we  ran  back  up  the  path 
to  the  house  where  friends  were  gathered  to 
greet  us. 

So  we  were  married. 

"And  we  will  live  happily  ever  after,"  I 
said  to  Richard. 

But  both  of  us  knew  that  happiness  was 
not  for  us  yet,  nor  for  the  world.  Five 
months  later  came  Pearl  Harbor;  Richard 
put  on  a  Navy  uniform  and,  like  millions  of 
other  husbands,  sons  and  lovers,  went  away 
to  war. 

"  I've  got  to  do  my  bit  in  this,  too,"  I  told 
him. 

"You  will,"  he  said  quietly. 

The  rest  of  my  story  returns  to  England 
in  the  summer  of  1944.  At  first  there  seemed 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  hush-hush  about  the 
ENSA  unit  to  which  I  was  to  be  assigned, 
where  we  were  to  go  and — most  important 
of  all— when  we  were  to  start.  All  I  could 
find  out  was  that  we  were  headed  for  an 
eight  weeks'  tour  of  Great  Britain,  during 
which  we  would  be  called  on  to  give  three 
shows  a  day  with  a  lot  of  motoring  between. 

At  the  first  rehearsal  I  learned  that  ours 
was  to  be  known  as  the  Gertrude  Lawrence 
Unit,  a  tremendous  honor  and  one  which 
made  me  feel  a  bit  shy  and  self-conscious. 


THE    LOOKOUT  CRIED 


THE  FACT  that  the  finny  lookout  has 
sighted  a  bird  means  that  Birds  Eye 
sup)er-fish  are  practically  within  sight  of 
land — and  your  nearest  Birds  Eye  Store. 
Some  are  here  already. 

Not   in   great   numbers   or   varieties. 
But  keep  peeking  into  that  magic  Birds 


washed,   and  Quick-frozen.    Wil^ 
hours! 


Eye  case — your  chances  are  extra-good! 
Watch  for  Cod!  "KING  COD,"  the 
fishermen  call  him.  "Ocean-fresh,  the 
finest  fish  that  swims!"  Not  dried, 
smoked, or  salted, mind  you!  Butocean- 
fresh.  Well,  Birds  Eye  Cod  Fillets  are 
Just  that,  and  here's  how  come: 

Cod  .  .  ."4- hours-fresh!" 

Our  fishermen  net  them  deep  in  the  cold 
Atlantic,  where  fish  are  best.  The  instant 
the  trawlers  bump  the  dock,  these  won- 
derful cod  are  cleaned,  boned,  filleted, 

BIRDS  EYE 
FROSTED  FOODS 


Sealed  in  is  all  that  marvelous,  deep- 
sea  ocean-freshness — sealed  in  for 
keeps.  And  there's  NO  WORK !  Just 
cook  'em  and  serve.  Because  they  have 
no  waste,  Birds  Eye  Cod  Fillets  are  as 
economical  as  all  get  out.  So  .  .  . 

Look  for  Birds  Eye  Cod  Fillets  in  your 
Birds  Eye  Store  today  .  .  .  tomorrow  .  .  . 
next  day.  Your  reward  will  be  great! 
P.S.  A  pound  serves  4. 
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Here's  why  your  very  first  Halo  Shampoo 
will  leave  your  hair  aglow  with  natural  luster! 

1.  Halo  reveals  the  true  natural  beauty  of  your  hair  the  very 
first  time  you  use  it  .  .  .  leaves  it  shimmering  with  glorious 
dancing  highlights. 

2.  Even  finest  soaps  leave  dingy  soap-film  on  hair.  But  Halo 
contains  no  soap  .  .  .  made  with  a  new  type  patented  ingre- 
dient it  cannot  leave  soap-film  ! 

3.  Needs  no  lemon  or  vinegar  after-rinse  . . .  Halo   rinses 
away,  quickly  and  completely  ! 

4.  Makes  oceans  of  rich,  fragrant  lather,  in  hardest  water. 
Leaves  hair  sweet,  naturally  radiant! 

5.  Carries    away   unsightly   loose   dandruff    like    magic! 

6.  Lets  hair  dry  soft  and  manageable,  easy  to  curl!  Get 
Halo  Shampoo  today  ...  in  10«  or  larger  sizes. 


REVEALS  THE  HIDDEN  BEAUTY  IN  YOUR  HAIR! 


jrdCLdl  clcayiA^ex, 

AMBROSIA 

ALSO  DRY  SKIN  CREAM.  ASTRINGENT.  FACE  POWDER 

CORNS? 
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Peeled 
Wool 
Walk! 


WOOLFOAM  CORP. 

16a  W.  20fh  St.,  N.  Y.  11,  N.  Y. 


Leaves  sweaters, 
blankets,  wool- 
ens soft,  fluffy— 
really    clean. 

Al  Notions,  Art  Needle- 
work and  Housewares 
Depts.  Also  Drug  and 
Grocery  Stares.  25(' 
—  Economy  Siie:  50<'. 


WooiR 


Worry  of 

FALSE  TEETH 

Slipping  or  irritating? 

Don't  be  embarrassed  by  loose  false  teeth 
slipping,  dropping  or  wabbling  when  you  eat, 
talk  or  laugh.  Just  sprinkle  a  little  FASTEETH 
on  your  plates.  This  pleasant  powder  gives  a 
remarkable  sense  of  added  comfort  and  secu- 
rity by  holding  plates  more  firmly.  No  gummy, 
gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feeling.  It's  alkaline 
(non-acid).  Get  FASTEETH  at  any  drug 
store. 


Gorgeous  Easy  Sellinq 


Start  Now!  Earn  plenty  ofj 
money  for  Christmas  show- 
IHK  friends  and  nei^rlil»»r-s 
fxcliiriK  .M-w.  c)c<■lu^iv..  ■'Fea- 
ture'* 2  l-Card  Christmas  Assortment 
at  only  $  I. OO— your  profit  SOc!  Mj.iiy  otncr 
AssorlriuM.tH— (III O.rorrH-  KIchiiiK.  Ki-lurious.  Mumor- 
ciiiB.  Alln.rlivi;  rund-niii.MiK  ..tiiioiluijily  I  or  „ri<iinlzii- 
tioiiH.  Alhobiic  M-li-rti..ii  MIWKSI  S'MV.V.  Personal 
Cards,  with  namo  imprinted.  2S  for  only  SI  .OO, 
to  25  for  $1.95.  Ami  tiii;  alhiiin  Super-de-luxe 
Personal  Cardsand  Stationery  — A  niLTicii  ■smipn-irK' 
viiliii-hl  Miiil  ccurjiiii  f..r  I'HKK  .SAMl'I.E.S  I'.Ts.inBl 
(.•|ir.l«.inir'KKATUHK"A»»ortmi"  t  ■■-tin  KWinivHl. 
Si-iiiliii.  iniirii-y.  Wr'Hi  to  WALLACE  BPOWH,  INC., 
225  Fllltl  Ave.,  Dept.  P-9,       Now  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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especially  as  the  others  in  the  unit  had  all 
been  together  since  the  opening  of  ENSA. 

Every  noon  we  put  on  the  show  at  a  plane 
factory  or  a  shipyard  or  in  a  hangar  for  the 
workers,  and  at  night  we  gave  concerts  at 
the  camps.  Then,  in  August,  Basil  Dean 
came  down  from  London  to  Manchester  for 
the  show  we  were  giving  for  8000  service- 
men. He  introduced  me  with  words  that 
gave  me  a  shock:  "Miss  Gertrude  Lawrence, 
who  is  now  on  her  way  to  Normandy." 

This  was  my  first  ofificial  notice  that  I  was 
to  be  allowed  to  go  across  to  the  invasion 
front.  It  was  what  I  had  hoped  for,  begged 
for,  worked  for — the  opportunity  to  enter- 
tain the  fighting  men  at  the  actual  front. 

Basil  had  just  returned  from  Bayeux, 
where  he  had  been  making  plans  to  send  the 
first  ENSA  units  into  France.  We  signed  our 
papers  before  we  left  Manchester  and  re- 
ceived orders  to  proceed  to  London  for 
inoculations  as  soon  as  our  tour  ended — in 
less  than  a  week. 

During  the  next  six  days  we  literally  raced 
across  England,  doing  shows  for  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  and  the  WAAF.  We  ran 
on  south  into  the  invasion  area  and  all  the 
bustle  and  turmoil.  The  sky  above  us  was 
full  of  planes,  bearing  other  glider  planes 
with  air-borne  troops,  towed  by  the  famous 
nylon-stocking  line.  The  roads  were  jammed 
with  trucks  and  tanks  and  soldiers  of  all  the 
services — literally  millions  of  men  and 
mountains  of  ammunition — all  headed  one 
way.  To  France. 

So  we  came  at  last  to  Salisbury,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  famous  cathedral.  We  did  a 
show  for  the  Army  at  Lark  Hill  Camp.  In 
Salisbury,  Richard  was  able  to  join  me  for  a 
few  hours'  leave.  We  had  so  much  to  talk 
over,  so  many  things  to  tell  each  other.  It 
was  my  last  chance  to  see  him  before  going 
to  Normandy.  Like  so  many  husbands  and 
wives  in  these  war  times,  there  was  no 
knowing  when  or  where — or  even  if — we 
would  meet  again. 

After  Richard  left  to  return  to  duty  I 
packed  up  for  the  trip  to  London.  Then,  on 
Thursday,  August  seventeenth,  we  started 
off  for  Normandy.  The  diary  I  kept  those 
next  few  weeks  on  the  Continent  can  tell  of 
those  days  better  than  I  can: 

We  are  off  at  last.  I  am  writing  this  by 
the  roadside  where  our  convoy  has  halted 
by  a  clearing  camp  for  the  night.  We  are 
over  fifty  trucks,  jeeps,  and  so  on,  and  110 
artists,  the  largest  outfit  to  sail  for  Nor- 
mandy. 

We  include  Diana  Wynyard,  Jessie  Mat- 
thews, Bobby  Andrews,  Ann  Rutherford, 
Ivor  Novello,  and  many  others  whose  names 
I  don't  know  yet.  Each  unit  or  company 
has  its  own  van,  which  includes  beds  and 
cook's  galley.  Part  of  my  old  unit  is  with 
me  and  we  are  conspicuous  for  the  three  fat- 
test people  in  the  convoy:  Leslie,  our  pianist 
(300  pounds);  Joe,  the  drummer  (3(X) 
pounds) ;  and  Zoe,  who  weighs  in  at  just  un- 
der 200  and  has  comfortably  given  up  wor- 
rying about  it.  These  three,  plus  Zoe's  hus- 
band, Basil;  Clarence,  the  violinist;  and  I 
share  one  sleeping  coach. 

I  HAVE  just  been  up  the  road  and  vamped 
some  cup  hooks  out  of  the  local  builder  so 
I  can  hang  things  up.  I  have  made  up  Zoe's 
bunk  and  my  own,  swept  the  floor  and  put 
everything  I  shall  need  under  my  pillow,  as 
it  will  be  dark  when  we  are  called  and  no 
lights  must  be  shown.  I  must  remember  not 
sit  bolt  upright  suddenly  in  my  bunk.  The 
clearance  is  exactly  two  feet. 

We  were  called  at  3:30  a.m.,  rose,  dressed 
in  the  dark  and  went  to  mess  at  the  camp, 
carrying  our  own  mess  kits  and  stumbling 
the  half  mile  down  the  road  by  torchlight. 
Three  ENSA  units  left  for  the  port  of  em- 
barkation around  4:30  a.m.;  wc  returned  to 
the  convoy  until  9:30!  When  we  got  going, 
everybody  was  excited.  We  rolled  into 
Portsmouth  at  10  o'clock;  our  passports 
were  examined  and  we  were  issued  "Geneva 
cards,"  in  which  we  are  rated  as  lieutenants 
in  the  British  Army.  This  in  case  we  are 
taken  prisoners.  We  are  now  actually 
"away"  on  our  trin  to  France. 


The  crossing  is  due  to  take  about  eighteen 
hours.  So  we  sleep  aboard,  and  are  sched- 
uled to  arrive  in  Normandy  "sometime 
Saturday." 

A  good  night  and  a  good  breakfast  at 
7  A.M. 

We  have  been  joined  by  an  enormous  con- 
voy and  by  mine  sweepers,  as  we  are  now  in 
the  "mine  path."  The  beaches  are  almost  in 
sight. 

I  have  been  helping  the  Navy  Red  Cross 
to  peel  potatoes.  They  tell  me  that,  once  on 
the  other  side,  these  LST's  become  hospital 
ships  and  are  used  to  evacuate  our  own  and 
German  wounded  prisoners. 

Our  LST  came  across  like  a  bird,  and  we 
dropped  anchor  at  12:30  yesterday,  at 
CourseuUes,  which  was  one  of  our  first  beach- 
heads on  D  day.  We  were  a  tank  carrier,  so 
we  had  to  unload  by  opening  the  bulkheads, 
letting  down  the  ramp,  and  so  on.  It's  fright- 
ening at  first  to  see  the  crew  deliberately 
open  the  entire  bow  of  the  ship;  one  is  sure 
the  sea  will  rush  in  and  sink  the  clumsy, 
heavily  laden  craft.  We  had  to  stand  by  until 
the  tide  was  low  enough  for  the  tanks  to  take 
to  the  sands. 

boME  of  the  crew  went  over  the  side  to 
swim,  and  I  wanted  to.  Perhaps  I  looked 
wistful,  because  the  U.S.  LCT  (6)  767,  which 
was  standing  by,  called  across  the  water : 

"Say,  sister,  why  don't  you  go  in?" 

"I  would,"  I  called  back,  "if  I  had  some 
trunks." 

"We'll  fix  you  up.  Wait  a  sec." 

Several  pairs  of  hands  were  laid  on  a  huge 
sailor.  He  was  pushed,  protestingly,  behind 
a  group  which  shielded  him  and  his  yowls 
told  that  his  capacious  trunks  had  been 
pulled  from  him.  The  trunks,  decidedly 
outsize,  were  tossed  over  to  our  deck. 

The  Yanks  had  dared  me  to  come  on  in. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  find  a  se- 
cluded comer  where  I  could  slip  out  of  my 
own  clothes  and  into  the  trunks.  They  hung 
limply  around  me,  fore  and  aft. 

Zoe  supplied  a  bra — one  of  her  own,  and 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  trunks.  I  was  safely 
pinned  into  it,  a  cap  was  produced  from 
somewhere,  and  to  the  delighted  shrieks  of 
our  ENSA  members  I  was  pushed  forward 
to  the  rail. 

With  cheers  from  the  Yanks  I  dove  off  the 
ramp  and  swam  ashore  to  set  foot  on  French 
soil  for  the  first  time  since  1937.  It  was 
glorious,  and  maybe  the  last  time  I  shall 
have  a  complete  submerging  for  a  long  time, 
as  I  am  now  billeted  in  a  pension  in  St.  Au- 
bin,  which  only  yesterday  was  just  four 
miles  from  the  front  line,  and  madame  is  en- 
tirely without  water  for  bath  or  lavabo! 

(I  must  stop  here  to  tell  the  sequel  to  my 
swimming  ashore  on  the  Normandy  beach- 
head. An  account  of  it  appeared  in  Life 
Magazine.  Shortly  afterward  the  editors 
received  a  letter  from  Ens.  J.  W.  Wray,  of 
the  U.S.  LCT  (6)  767,  of  which  the  final 
paragraph  read:  "The  trunks  which  she  bor- 
rowed from  my  210-pound  Mr.  M.  M.  were 
most  becomingly  draped.  We  hope  Miss 
Lawrence  did  not  jettison  the  trunks  during 
her  tour  of  France,  as  we  would  like  to  have 
them  back  to  suspend  from  the  yardarm  in 
memoriam." 

The  trunks  were  jettisoned,  of  course. 
Instead  of  them,  I  sent  off  to  the  crew  of 
U.S.  LCT  (6)  767  a  pair  of  my  own  pink  silk 
lace-trimmed  panties  with  the  message: 
"Keep  'em  flying  until  I  can  fill  'em.") 

As  we  beached  we  heard  the  news  that  the 
British  had  made  another  advance  which 
brought  them  to  within  three  miles  of  Paris. 

We  drove  in  convoy  from  the  beach  to 
Masefield,  which  is  a  clearing  depot.  There 
we  met  Colonel  Haggarth,  our  CO.,  and 
were  sent  on  to  St.  Aubin. 

We  pulled  out  in  pitch  darkness.  That 
journey  was  terrific.  Tracer  bullets  filled  the 
sky.  We  met  convoys  of  all  kinds  coming 
from  the  beaches— mysterious  guns,  cranes, 
vanloads  of  German  prisoners,  and  miles  of 
Red  Cross  cars,  creeping  slowly  in  the  dark 
so  as  not  to  jolt  the  wounded.  We  got  to  the 
billet  by  midnight.  No  food,  no  iiglit  and  no 
water ! 


A  Star  Danci 

We  have  been  here  at  St.  Aubin  since  we 
arrived  in  France,  but  we  are  doing  two 
shows  a  day  about  eight  kilos  along  the 
coast  at  Lion-sur-Mer.  The  place  was  occu- 
pied only  a  week  ago  and  is  a  complete  mess 
of  mine  craters,  barbed  wire,  bombed  and 
shelled  houses,  and  each  day  the  sea  brings 
in  its  dead. 

Our  theater  was  once  the  Casino-sur-Mer, 
very  gay  and  chocolate-boxy,  but  now  it  is 
all  Mer  and  no  Casino.  The  building  is  full  of 
holes;  no  windows,  no  roof,  no  doors,  and 
yet  somehow  we  manage  to  put  on  a  show. 
The  men  come  in  hundreds.  We  are  the  first 
entertainers  they've  had  since  D  day. 

Several  people  were  killed  yesterday  when 
a  mine  was  washed  up  on  the  shore.  No- 
body drives  or  walks  anywhere  unless  in 
another's  tracks. 

I  hope  to  go  to  Caen  on  Sunday.  In  prep- 
aration, I  shall  wash  my  hair  at  the  officers' 
mess  unit  at  Lion-sur-Mer  today.  They  have 
electricity  there,  so  I  can  get  it  dry. 

Today  is  again  Sunday,  and  I  have  been  in 
"Liberated  France"  exactly  one  week.  If  I 
thought  I  was  in  the  Army  before,  I  cer- 
tainly know  it  now.  We  have  had  to  move 
out  of  our  billets  to  make  room  for  more 
ENSA  units.  This  morning  we  were  put  into 
an  Army  camp — literally  with  the  ATS,  and 
the  NAAPI  and  RASC.  I  am  writing  this 
after  curfew,  by  torchlight  in  a  room  with 
plaster  walls,  bare  boards,  no  bathroom  of 
any  sort,  and  my  few  belongings  doing  their 
best  to  give  the  place  "the  woman's  touch." 
I  have  put  up  some  nails.  It  would  seem  the 
Army  hangs  everything  up  on  the  floor.  We 
are  "out  of  bounds  for  officers  and  troops," 
meals  are  eaten  in  mess,  but  we  manage  to 
have  a  lot  of  sort  of  school-dormitory  fun. 

riVE  years  of  war  today.  Our  Army  is 
eleven  miles  from  the  German  frontier, 
across  the  Moselle,  and  the  Gertrude  Law- 
rence Unit  has  arrived  in  Deauville.  The 
ride  here  was  torture — through  Cabourg  and 
its  bomb  craters  (by  misdirection),  back 
again  via  Caen,  trapped  in  a  four-miles-long 
^  RAF  convoy — through  miles  of  utter  devas- 
tation. Bodies  of  dead  Germans  looking  like 
inflated  rubber  dolls  lying  face  down  in  the 
waters  of  the  Orne. 

Deauville  is  not  badly  damaged — it  is  just 
a  dead  seaside  resort.  The  Hotel  Normandie 
is  so  prewar  in  its  French  atmosphere  that 
the  sight  of  the  good  carpets,  smart  windows 
and  a  brass  bed  made  one  want  to  cry. 

Leslie  and  Joe  decided  to  find  something 
called  the  Officers'  Club  at  Trouville,  and 
the  rest  of  us  decided  to  go  to  bed  early.  It 
was  impossible  to  read  or  write  because  we 
had  no  light  and  could  not  use  a  flashlight 
with  uncovered  windows.  So,  after  unpack- 
ing everything,  knowing  we  could  relax  until 
the  next  day,  I  went  to  sleep. 
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Suddenly  I  was  startled  by  a  distant 
banging.  I  grabbed  my  flashlight  from  under 
the  pillow  and  stumbled  to  the  door.  With- 
out opening  it,  I  said,  "Qui  esl  la?" 

A  deep  voice  replied,  "Open  up.  It's 
Hunt  here." 

I  didn't  know  who  Hunt  was,  but  the 
voice  was  obviously  British,  so  I  opened  the 
door  a  crack  and  said,  "What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"I'm  Lieutenant  Hunt.  You  are  to  get 
dressed  at  once  and  come  with  me." 

1  TURNED  on  my  flashlight,  and  there  stood 
a  very  tired-looking  but  determined  RASC 
officer.  I  realized  mstantly  that  this  was  an 
incident  not  to  be  handled  alone,  so,  in  the 
murky  darkness,  I  said,  "Follow  me,  lieu- 
tenant," and  I  took  him  along  the  corridor 
to  Basil  and  Zoe's  room.  She  was  already  in 
bed  and  Basil  was  in  the  bathroom  with  a 
tiny  bit  of  candle  trying  to  shave  in  a  teacup 
of  water  which  he  had  smuggled  from  the 
dining  room.  We  all  pointed  out  to  Lieuten- 
ant Hunt  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
leave.  We  had  no  light,  no  blackout  curtains, 
everything  was  unpacked. 

It  was  then  10:45  p.m.  and  the  order  was 
for  us  to  drive  by  truck  to  the  Seine,  get 
across  at  6  a.m.,  drive  forty-five  kilos  to 
Amiens  and  do  a  show  on  arrival. 

The  lieutenant  looked  us  over  and  Basil 
said,  "Well,  I  don't  know  about  anybody 
else's  opinion.  I  have  just  washed  my  teeth 
and  myself  with  half  a  cup  of  water.  I'm 
going  to  finish  shaving  with  the  other  half 
and  then  I'm  going  to  bed." 

Lieutenant  Hunt  saw  our  predicament, 
said  he  would  return  to  Major  Jamieson 
and  make  his  report  and  we  all  went  back  to 
bed  to  await  court-martial !  We  hung  about 
the  hotel  all  the  morning  awaiting  the 
summons. 

At  10:30  A.M.  our  new  orders  came  and  we 
started  off  with  Captain  Bayliss  for  St.  Va- 
lery  to  join  the  column  we'd  missed  the  night 
before. 

To  reach  St.  Valery,  we  had  to  find  a 
bridge  or  a  ferry  to  take  us  across  the  Seine. 
We  rattled  along  through  the  Breton  forest, 
past  thousands  of  dead  horses  shot  during 
the  German  retreat.  We  stopped  at  Quille- 
boeuf,  but  the  bridge  had  been  blasted  away 
and  we  were  sent  on.  We  moved  along  the 
winding  shore  of  the  Seine,  which  almost 
completes  a  circle  at  this  point.  No  bridge 
remained  intact  and  no  ferry  was  running 
nearer  than  Rouen,  a  good  ten  hours  away. 
We  decided  to  go  on  to  Creys  Ferry  at  Haute- 
ville,  which  our  own  RE's  had  built. 

We  finally  reached  Hauteville  at  about 
three  o'clock.  Here  again  was  a  sight  I  shall 
never  forget,  all  the  signs  of  utter  chaos  and 
frustrated  flight  which  the  enemy  had  left 
behind.  The  stench  was  sickening. 

We  were  told  the  ferry  was  not  working, 
but  "ducks"  were  crossing  both  ways  with 


'/  won't  let  John  drive  me  to  the  station  un- 
til he  changes  the  expression  on  his  face!" 


says  >lrs.  <pary  ro€»p€»r—  » 
hoaiilifiil  \vif<'  4»f  one  of 
Hollyi;%'ood*»i  ino*<l  dLsliii^iiisliocI  NiarM 


MRS.  G.\ltY  rOOPER: 

Just  THl.NK  of  all  tlu'  lovely  lips  here  in 
Hollywood.  With  all  this  competition,  I 
was  overjoyed  when  I  discovered  your 
new  colors  in  Tangee  Salin- Finish  Lip- 
stick. They're  really  thrilling  —  particu- 
larly tlial  wonderlul  Tangee  Red-Red! 

«'0!VST.1."V«K   HTFT  HI'lINt 

You're  not  alone  in  vour  enthusiasm,  MRS. 
Cooper.  All  over  .Xnurica.  the  ^marlcst 
lips  are  praising  tlie  vivid  n«'w  colors  in 
Tangee  Satin-Finisli  Lipstick.  Colors  that 
make  lips  look  cxciliiif:  — and  iinitiiig.  I'or 
Saliii-l''iiii>ii  (ill  c\rliisi\c'langee  discov- 
ery) gives  a  soft  alluring  gleam  lliat  slays 
on  for  niaiiv  extra  hours.  It  insures  lips 
that  are  not  too  ilrv,  not  too  moist...  In 
Red -Red,  Theatrical  Red,  Meihum-Riil 
and  Tangee  Natural. 


/7.cT>lNGEE 

ana  see  now  neautuul  ^ 


CONSTANCE  LUFT  HUHN 
Heoc/ oM/ie  House  of  Tangoo 
ond  one  of  America's  fore- 
most authorities  on  beauty 
and  make-up. 
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MOUTHFULS 
OF  GOLDEN 
GOODNESS 


/reat  the  folks  in 
your  family  to  the  improved  pea- 
nut butter  .  .  .  Peanut  Crunch! 
They'll  agree  with  millions  of 
Peanut  Crunch  "fans "  who  know 
that  Peanut  Crunch  has  a  rare, 
rich  flavor  that  makes  it  deli- 
ciously  different.  Made  from 
finest  selected  peanuts  .  .  .  full 
of  crisp,  chewy  "bits"  of  freshly 
roasted  peanuts  that  add  to  the 
mouth-watering  flavor. 

Ask   your   grocer  for  Peanut 
Crunch  in  one-lb.  or  9-oz.  jars. 

Packed  only  by     HOLSUM    PRODUCTS 

Brooklyn    •   Cleveland    •    Kansas  City 
Milwaukee 

Peanut  Crunch 

BRAND 

PEANUT   BUTTER 


VOV^^^ 


impertinent  ease.  It  was  decided  that  Cap- 
tain Bayliss  and  I  should  thumb  a  ride  over 
and  find  out  what  help  we  could  get  from 
the  other  side.  So  over  we  went  and  found 
the  ferry  on  the  opposite  bank  in  charge  of 
Lt.  Doug  Allen  and  his  unit  of  Royal  Cana- 
dian Engineers.  He  said  the  ferry  was  out 
of  action,  but  there  was  a  pontoon  raft  which 
he  was  sending  over  for  supplies.  If  we 
talked  to  Corporal  Pete  he  would  know  if 
it  would  take  our  extra  weight. 

We  found  Corporal  Pete  having  his  dinner 
on  the  grass  by  the  mess  wagon.  He  paused, 
with  his  mouth  full,  and  stared  at  me. 
"Don't  I  know  you?  I've  seen  you  before, 
darned  if  I  ain't." 

"I've  been  in  Canada,"  I  said.  "Several 
times." 

Corporal  Pete's  face  cleared.  "Got  it.  It 
was  at  the  Mount  Royal.  It  was  1938.  You 
was  there  with  Air  Marshal  Billy  Bishop. 
You  drank  tomato  juice.  I  remember  that. 
And  you  did  as  well  on  it  as  lots  of  them 
do  on  Scotch.  You're  Gertrude  Lawrence. 
Shake."  He  held  out  a  huge  paw." 

We  shook,  and — to  show  what  tomato 
juice  can  accomplish — Corporal  Pete  agreed 
to  ferry  us  across  the  Seine. 

We  sent  word  back  across  the  river  telling 
the  others  that  we  were  coming  for  them 
and  hoped  to  get  them  and  the  vehicles  all 
across.  The  raft  was  floated  by  six  pontoons, 
and  driven  by  four  motors.  She  looked  all 
right  to  us,  until  we  saw  the  gang  start  to 
man  the  pumps!  They  pumped  and  pottered 
for  two  hours.  "They 

always  take  in  a  little      

water  after  a  while," 
said  one  of  the  RE's. 
Finally  the  raft  was 
brought  alongside,  a 
duck  was  hitched  to  it 
by  a  tow  rope  and  we 
were  taken  across.  The 
party  cheered  as  we 
arrived  and  ramps 
were  laid  on  the  beach 
and  we  started  to  load 
up.  Our  coach  got  on 
first,  then  a  jeep,  then 
a  supply  lorry,  then 
another  jeep. 

It  was  7  P.M.  as 
we  cast  off  to  cross 
the  Seine.  The  cur- 
rent was  running  fast       

and  strong  away  from 
where  we  wanted  to  go.  However,  it  had 
been  easy  for  the  ducks  and  the  span  wasn't 
very  wide  at  this  point.  This  time,  to  my 
silent  dismay,  we  had  no  duck  to  aid  us 
and  five  minutes  after  casting  off  one  of 
our  four  engines  conked  out!  We  started 
to  drift  with  the  heavy  current;  three 
engines  going  like  mad,  but  making  no 
headway.  We  continued  to  lose  ground  and 
finally  Corporal  Pete  ordered  the  gang  to 
throw  out  the  anchor,  saying  we  would  ride 
where  we  were  till  help  came. 

By  this  time  it  was  getting  dark,  a  breeze 
was  coming  up  and  I  knew  two  things  which 
I  had  not  told  the  others.  Each  day  the 
Seine  is  flooded  by  a  bore  which  sweeps  in 
from  the  Channel  and  causes  a  tidal  wave 
twelve  feet  high.  All  light  craft  are  cleared 
from  the  water  at  these  times.  The  night  be- 
fore, sixty-three  persons  had  been  drowned. 
The  bore  was  due  to  come  that  night  at  mid- 
night. It  was  now  nine  o'clock  and  we  were 
at  anchor  in  midstream!  My  heart  was 
pounding  and  my  senses  alert  to  the  danger. 


1^  A  mature  <i<>g  is  excellent  for 
^  eonver.«ation.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  .sent  the  family  away  for  a  holi- 
day, and  lived  alf>ne  with  the  dog 
and  the  ireiM>x.  understands  why 
old  virgins  soliioffuize  to  their  eats 
and  canaries.  No  one,  moreover, 
appreciates  the  very  special  genius 
of  your  cf>nversation  as  a  dog  does. 
If  you  chat  with  him  a  while,  grad- 
ually huilding  up  the  argument  and 
the  intonation,  he  relishes  it  so  that 
he  will  rfill  all  round  the  floor,  lie  on 
his  l>a<-k  kicking,  and  groan  with 
joyous  worship.  Very  few  wives  or 
hushands  are  so  affected. 

—CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY: 

John  Mistletoe. 

(Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  Inc.) 


gines  running.  We  made  a  little  headway. 
Then  the  pontoons  began  to  splash  over.  It 
was  too  dark  to  bail,  the  river  was  a  raging 
torrent  and  the  ducks  were  going  round  in 
circles,  taking  us  with  them. 

Allen  and  Pete  ordered,  "Abandon  ship 
and  take  to  the  ducks."  The  vehicles  were 
lashed  down,  we  grabbed  our  valuables  and 
all  personnel  took  to  the  ducks  and  went 
hell-for-leather  for  the  landing. 

It's  strange,  under  stress,  what  one  re- 
gards as  valuable!  I  luckily  was  in  battle 
dress  (trousers,  shirt  and  short  jacket)  so  I 
was  sure  of  being  able  to  swim.  But  my 
mind  concentrated  on  the  fact  that, no  matter 
if  all  was  lost,  my  job  was  still  to  look  glam- 
orous, so  I  grabbed  my  make-up  kit.  After 
all,  I  can  always  do  a  show  if  I've  got  my 
false  eyelashes.  Luckily,  I  had  my  canvas 
shoulder  bag  with  my  diary  and  all  my 
papers!  We  finally  reached  the  landing 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  Canadian  Engineer 
Corps  who  had  been  waiting  for  us,  and  we 
went  ashore  fifteen  minutes  before  we  heard 
the  whine  and  rush  of  the  bore. 

We  were  packed  into  trucks  and  taken  to 
a  deserted  chateau.  Here  were  housed  the 
refugees  from  the  battle  areas  and  here  we 
slept  that  night — on  the  bare  boards,  in  our 
clothes;  tired,  dirty  but  lucky  to  be  alive. 

Next  morning  we  were  awakened  at  seven 
by  Captain  Bayliss  to  be  told  to  "look  out- 
side." We  did,  and  there  in  the  courtyard 
stood  our  coach.  The  raft  had  ridden  the 
bore  and  the  Cana- 
dians had  gone  up  at 
dawn  with  salvage 
ducks  and  brought  the 
whole  thing  back  to 
shore  intact!  We 
washed  out  in  the  sta- 
bles with  the  men,  went 
to  breakfast  at  the 
field  kitchen  and  then 
got  under  way  on  the 
road  to  St.  Valery.  We 
were  all  tired  and  I 
ached  all  over  from  the 
boards  and  the  cold 
and  the  long  hours  on 
the  crater  roads,  but 
now  we  were  really 
arriving  as  ordered  by 
H.Q. 

Without  meaning  to 

be,  we  are  now  the 
most  advanced  ENSA  unit.  Basil,  Zoe  and  I 
are  billeted  over  a  plumber's  shop.  The 
others  are  at  a  hotel.  Last  night  we  gave 
two  shows,  one  for  the  men  just  out  of  the 
line,  and  one  for  those  going  into  battle  at 
Le  Havre. 


Today,  September  seventh,  we  were  to 
join  our  ENSA  column  and  do  an  outdoor 
show,  but  a  storm  has  come.  It  is  dark  and 
raining,  so  we  are  lying  around  awaiting 
orders. 

These  men  of  the  52nd  Highland  Division 
are  magnificent  soldiers.  They  were  at  El 
Alamein,  Sicily,  Dunkirk,  and  have  been  in 
again  since  D  day. 

We  shoved  off  again  at  10  a.m.  yester- 
day— got  here  at  Bolbec  at  12:30.  The 
enemy  held  the  town  only  six  days  ago.  I 
went  over  to  the  theater  to  see  what  it  was 
like  and  as  usual  found  no  lights,  no  water 
and  everything  soaking  wet.  We  had  three 
bulbs  connected  on  a  cord  which  had  been 
given  to  us  at  Lion-sur-Mer.  So  I  got  them 
out  of  the  truck,  connected  them  to  an  empty 
riNALLY  Corporal  Pete  decided  to  lift  an-  socket  in  the  ceiling  and,  oh,  wonder  of 
chor  and  drift  over  to  any  part  of  the  shore     wonders,  it  worked ! 


we  could  make  and  try  to  unload  the  raft. 
We  made  the  shore  about  a  mile  below  where 
we  should  have  landed,  and  wooden  tracks 
were  laid  down.  One  jeep  got  off  and  away. 
Next  came  the  lorry  with  supplies,  but  the 
bank  was  too  steep  and  it  got  stuck  fast. 
Just  then,  in  the  blackness,  we  heard  the 
throb  of  motors  and  dimly,  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, there  loomed  shapes  of  two  ducks. 
They  came  alongside,  and  it  was  decided  to 
leave  the  lorry  and  get  it  by  road  the  next 
morning.  We  put  out  into  midstream  again. 
The  ducks  were  placed  one  in  front  towing 
and  one  at  back  pushing  and  our  own  en- 


I  then  swept  the  room,  found  an  awful  old 
carpet  up  on  the  stage,  put  it  down  amidst 
clouds  of  dust  and  fleas,  but  at  least  Zoe  and 
I  had  some  sort  of  room  to  dress  in.  We 
have  no  manager  or  stage  manager  with  us. 
Leslie  has  to  tune  the  piano  always,  and 
often  has  to  go  out  and  find  one.  We  do 
everything  for  ourselves,  and  I'm  the  one 
who  does  the  scrounging. 

We  are  giving  two  shows  a  day,  at  3 
o'clock  and  at  6:30,  and  the  place  is  jammed. 
They  come  in  direct  from  the  line,  some  all 
bound  up,  dirty,  tired;  but  all  in  great  spirits, 
and  they  sing  as  though  their  lungs  must 
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The  use  of  Clorox  adds  to 
your  reputation  as  a  good 
housekeeper.  For  Clorox  cleans- 
ing is  recognized  by  health  au- 
thorities as  an  efficient  method 
of  making  home  "danger  zones" 
sanitary.  And  sanitation  is  es- 
pecially important  now  due  to 
the  shortage  of  doctors  and 
nurses.  Make  it  a  habit  to  use 
Clorox  in  routine  bathroom  and 
kitchen  cleansing ...  for  added 
health  protection.  Simply  follow 
directions  on  the  label. 


AMERICAS  FAVORIlt   BLEACH 
AND  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 

CLOROX 

FREE  FROI«  CAUSTIC 


DEODORIZES  C/bIE  ACHES 
REMOVES  STAINS 


DOES  YOUR  DOG 

V,    ITCH?  SCRATCH? 


DON'T  BLAME  FLEAS 
..MANGE...  DIET! 

If  your  dog  or  cat  itches, 
scratches  continually,  it's 
probably  not  due  to  fleas,  mange  or 
diet.  2  to  1,  it's  FUNGITCH,  grass-borne  fun- 
gus infection  long  a  puzzle  to  science.  It  starts 
as  an  itch  followed  by  dandruff-like  scales  or 
brownish-edged  sores  with  mouldy  odor.  May 
start  in  ears,  on  paws,  underbody,  tail  or  eyes. 
Can  have  serious  results — costly  care — even 
total  loss.  Treatment  of  3,121  dogs  and  cats  at 
Dr.  Merrick's  famed  Animal  Hospital  reveals 
that  SULFADENE  stops  itching  in  minutes 
.  .  .  clears  up  scales  and  sores  in  a  few  days. 
"After  first  treatment  our  dog  stopped  scratch- 
ing and  four  days  later  was  completely  healed," 
writes  Mrs.  C.  H.  Berdel  (N.  Y.).  To  relieve 
your  pet  apply  Sulfadene  externally  at  first 
sign  of  "FUNGITCH".  Only  $1.00  in  stores  or 
order  direct.  Money-Back  ddaratUee. 
SULFADENE,  BOX  G165.  BROOKFIELD,  ILLINOIS 
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EASY  TO  MAKf 

EXTRA  MONEY 

Show  new  Christmas  Cards  with 
NAME  IMPRINTED.  Customere  c 

der  on  sight 50  for$l.  You  sell 

in  spare  or  full  time  to  friends,  re- 
latives, f ellowworkers.  Noexperi* 
ence  needed — profits  made  quick.  ■ 
Also  show  delightful  21 -Card  "Her* 
telArt"  Assortments,  only  $1,  your 
profit  up  to  50c.   Five  money-mak- 
ers including  Religious,  Christmas, 
Humorous,  Giit  Wraps.   Easy  way 
to  MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY.    Sales 
openings  are  available  but  limited. 

The  HertelArt  Co..  Dept.  1111 

305  W.AdainsSt.,Chicaeo 6,111. 


Kills  Garden  Insects 


Use  Red  Arrow  Garden  Spray — the  only  in- 
secticide most  home  gardens  need.  Quick, 
easy.  Inexpensive.  35c  bottle  makes  several 
gallons.  Safe  to  humans,  birds  and  pets 
when  sprayed.  Buy  Red  Arrow  Garden  Spray 
whtTcyovi  buy  garden  supplies. 

Qil  J  jFor  Ulustrated  chart.  "How  to 
lUJ  Identify  and  Fight  Garden  In- 
sects," send  post  cArd  to:  MoCormlck  & 
Co.,  Inc.,Dcpt.3G7.Ballimore  2.  Md. 
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NEW,  FASTER  WAY 
TO  CLEAN  WINDOWS*. 

Want  to  do  an  expert  window- 

cleanina  job  in  seconds?   Ihen 

;  Bon  Ami  Cake  this  new.  easy 

^ay!  First,  rub  a  damp  c  oth 

liitly  on  the  cake,  and  apply  a 

Ic'oat  to  the  glass  Then,  us- 

n.  a  clean,  dry  cloth,  wipe  U 
U'^e/ore  ,7  ^ne.  Dirt  disappears 

like  ma'^ic— windows  actually 
UvinklerForBonAmipo/is/iesas 

^ell  as  cleans  and  leaves  no 
oilyfilm-Tryit.  You'll  agree- 
it's  window  cleaning  magicl 


IN  HANDY 
CAKE  FORM 


"hasn't  scratched 
yet!" 


/^■■J? 


8w8i»i*JCinKn|  -jJJ 


BUNIONS 

Enlarged  Or  Tender  Joints 
Doctor's  Quick  Relief 


Stop    suffering!    Apply    sooth 
ing.  cushioning,  protective  Dr- 
SchoU's  Zioo-pads  on  your 
painful,    sensitive    joints. 
You'll  marvel  at  the  quick 
relief  you  get;  how  al- 
most magically  shoe 
pressure  is  lifted.   Do 
not  come  off  in  the  bath. 
Cost    but   a    trifle.    At 
Drug,  Shoe,  Depart- 
ment Stores   and   Toi- 
letry Counters. 


D^Scholls  Zi no-pads 


,urpee*sG!ANT 

PANSIESi 


■  nt  Seeds  this  summer  J 

for  largest  blooms  early 
next  spring.  All  the  richest 
colors  mixed,  many   gayly  blotched. 
To  try,  we  will  mail   you  a  full-size 
3oc-Packet,  with  growing  directions, 
for  just  10c.  Send  dime  today! 
ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
270  Burpee  BIdg.      ^^    270  Burpee  BIdg. 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa.    °"        Clinton  Jowa 


^HEMEMBER  ME? 


m    "THE   CHORE    GIRL"— the 
handy,  IcniUed,  copper  pot-clean- 
ing   ball.     I'll    be    back   when   copper's 
available.    Watch  for  me! 
MtTAl  TEXTILE  COHPOIHTIOH,  Oronge,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


SANFORD'S 
LIBRARY 
y  PASTE 


PASTE  IT  QUICKLY 
DO   IT    NEATLY 

Easy  to  spread  .  .  sticks 
permanently  in  eight  sec- 
onds... does  not  stoin.  The 
only  genuine  Library  Paste- 
]0c  a  jor. 

SANFORD   INK   COMPANY 


burst.  It's  great  to  be  with  them  and  all 
grouses  disappear  once  the  show  is  on. 

I  wish  somebody— anybody — could  come 
and  see  what  our  little  unit  can  do.  Three  in 
the  orchestra — piano,  violin  and  drums. 
And  three  others— Basil,  Zoe  and  me.  No 
ballyhoo,  no  fuss,  no  publicity. 

Last  night  we  had  supper  at  the  chateau 
now  occupied  by  the  Royal  Artillery  Anti- 
tank Corps.  It  was  exciting  because  several 
of  the  officers  had  just  come  back  from  Le 
Havre,  where  they  saw  the  surrender  of  the 
German  general. 

There  was  a  wood  fire  blazing  in  the  great 
fireplace  of  the  chateau  and  I  practically  sat 
on  it.  It  is  getting  colder  every  day.  Today 
I  lined  my  shoes  with  newspaper  to  keep  my 
feet  warm.  I  dare  not  risk  catching  a  cold 
or  even  the  sniffles.  My  job  is  to  sing  and 
look  glamorous.  Not  too  easy  in  the  condi- 
tions we  are  living  and  traveling  under. 

This  business  of  being  without  water  is 
worse  than  all  other  discomforts.  We  all 
have  I'estomac  de  Normandie  again,  and  the 
sanitary  facilities  are  practically  non- 
existent. 

Yesterday  the  stage  was  twelve  feet  from 
the  floor.  No  one  had  fixed  the  lights  and 
everything  was  filthy.  Zoe  and  I  wanted  to 
get  our  things  into  the  dressing  room,  but 
could  do  nothing  in  the  dark.  While  waiting 
for  an  electrician  to  turn  up,  we  pulled  off 
our  coats  and  pushed  the  seats  closer  to  the 
stage.  We  were  only  six  entertainers  in  that 
vast  place.  Even  if  the  "mike"  could  be 
made  to  work,  we  had  to  have  the  men 
nearer  to  us. 

Armed  with  flashlights,  Zoe  and  I  went 
below  and  poked  about  in  the  debris  until 
we  discovered  a  small  room  with  a  sink  and 
one  electric-light  socket.  We  attached  to 
this  our  three  bulbs  on  their  flexible  cord. 
Those  emergency  lights  and  my  make-up 
kit  were  the  most  important  part  of  my 
baggage.  We  tied  the  cord  to  a  pipe  running 
round  the  room  and  hoped  the  bulbs  would 
work  if — and  when — the  juice  was  turned  on. 

By  this  time  the  men  were  lining  up  for 
the  show.  The  firstcomers  lifted  the  piano 
onto  the  stage  for  us.  Meanwhile,  the  elec- 
trician showed  up.  He  informed  us  that  the 
lighting  system  was  controlled  from  Bolbec, 
six  miles  away.  He  had  to  go  there  to  get 
permission  to  turn  it  on,  ij  it  would  turn  on. 

He  left,  and  we  sat  down  to  wait,  dirty 
and  tired.  No  one  was  in  a  welcoming  mood 
when  the  public-relations  officer  put  in  an 
appearance  and  said,  reproachfully,  he  had 
the  cameraman  in  tow  and  they  had  been 
chasing  us  all  over  France.  And  would  we 
please  come  out  at  once  and  have  the  pic- 
tures done? 

You  don't  say,  "I  won't,"  to  a  three- 
pipper,  so  we  posed  with  the  boys.  I  tried 
to  look  glamorous,  though  most  of  my 
make-up  was  gone,  and  the  dust  of  the  cellar 
had  not  improved  my  appearance. 

Finally  the  lights  came  on  and  we  all 
rushed  below  to  dress.  The  men  poured  into 
the  theater  and  once  again  the  spirit  of  the 
trouper  rose  to  its  usual  heights. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  begin,  our  driver 
discovered  that  the  mike  was  not  working. 
It  was  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it — the 
show  had  to  go  on.  So  we  started,  but  not  a 
sound  could  be  heard  from  any  of  us  in  that 
huge  place. 

Then  I  struck.  "No  show  tonight  unless 
the  mike  is  fixed."  After  all,  as  someone 
pointed  out,  there  were  some  600  technicians 
within  call,  and  plenty  of  mikes. 

We  were  drinking  welcome  cups  of  real 
tea — our  first  since  leaving  England — when 
suddenly  a  voice  boomed  out  above  us, 
"Hello,  testing.  Hello,  testing."  A  sergeant 
had  changed  a  tube  in  the  mike  outfit  and 
it  worked. 

So  we  put  on  another  show  at  once  for  a 
newly  arrived  audience. 

Driving  north  toward  Belgium,  we  made 
a  triumphal  progress  through  towns  which 
had  been  in  German  hands  not  four  days 
before.  Our  destination  was  Brussels.  The 
front  was  very  close  and  we  would  be  enter- 
taining men  straight  from  the  fighting  line. 
(Continued  on  Page  85) 


Smooth  New  Ice  Cream— Easy! 

Use  light  cream  jor  this  sifiiple  summer  cooler! 


LEMON  ICE  CREAM 

(Serves  6-8) 
1  env.  Knox  U  teaspoon  salt 

Gelatine  %  cup  lemon  juice 

1/4  cup  cold  milk      1  tablespoon 
1  cup  hot  milk  grated  lemon  rind 

%  cup  sugar  2  cups  light  cream 

Soften  gelatine  in  cold  milk  and 
dissolve  in  hot  milk.  Cool.  Combine 
sugar,  salt,  lemon  juice,  lemon  rind 
and  cream.  Stir  into  gelatine  mix- 
ture. Pour  into  refrigerator  trays 
and  freeze  to  a  mush.  Remove  to 
chilled  bowl  and  beat  until  smooth. 
Return  mixture  to  freezing  trays 
and  continue  freezing  until  firm. 


MAKE  RED  poiyTS  and  sugar 
stamps  go  further  with  Knox  Gela- 
tine. Delicious  main -dish  meals 
using  only  a  little  meat,  low-sugar 
desserts  and  treats  like  this  above 
that  get  around  wartime  shortages 
...  all  of  them  made  with  Knox 
recipes.  Get  in  the  habit  of  using 
pure,  unflavored  Knox  regularly  to 
pep  up  wartime  meals ! 


FR£E  — write  to  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Knox,  Box 
27,  Johnstown,  N.Y., 
for  her  beautifully 
illustrated  40  -  page 
recipe  book. 


/<^.^,fty. 


KNOX  GELATINE 


AND  IT'S  STURDY, 

EASY  TO  CLEAN, 

SHOWS  YOU  WHAT'S 

IN  THE  KETTLE 


By  the  Makers  of 

Glasbake  Oven  Ware 


RANGE-TEC 

TOP  OF  STOVE   WARE  .,„,  M 

McKEE   GLASS   COMPANY 

Established  1853       •      Jeannette,  Pa. 


The  WONDER  FOOD 

FOR  CANARIES  i 


Now!  —  a  balanced  diet  for  canaries  ^ 
—  all  in  one  package.  Simplifies  cage 
bird  feeding.  Nutritious,  vitamin 
fortified  —  a  complete  food.  See  for  . 
yourself  how  it  stimulates  song,  vigor ,/^ 
brilliant  plumage,  easy  moulting,  fer-^ 
tile  hatchable  eggs.  Try  PETAMINE. 


KELLOGG  SEED  CO.  P.  0.  Boi  664,  Milwaukee  1.  Wis, 


PULVEX 

FLEA  POWDER 


MATERNITY  DRESSES/^  , 

9  Smart,  youthfuj  Styles  Tor  Morning,  Street,  or  ^  [q,  . 

ISumm«r|  Afternoon. AlioMatemityCorsets&Unjerie.      ^-^-^ 
^*^'^*  I  CBAWFORD'S*  Dtpl.A*  1233B&U.AT«.,Kiii8ftsCity,Mo 


LOOKING  for 
SOMETHING? 

MARK  YOUR  THINGS  [r^0^ 
WITH    /*  A  CU' CLOVEN 
l^MOn     9  NAMES 

liieal  tor  Ciirnp.  School.  Home.  Don't  worry  about  lost 
clothing  or  oIIkt  proju-rty.  Mark  ovcrythinK  with  CASK'S 
NAMES.  Identification  ia  ca^y — poHitivi* — economical,  be- 
cause your  name  is  wovrn — to  last  and  last.  Perfeet  for 
the   Armed    Forces.   Ask   your  Dept.   Store,  or  write   us. 


CASH'S 


PRICES 


7S   Chr!;lniit   St..   So.   Noi 
S227  So.  Cf.lnior 
Call!.,    or    55    Cr.i 


,  PI.1 


atk.  Conn.,  or 
'.  Los  AOKolc*;  44, 
t.   Bcllf^ville,   Ont. 


SIX  OOZfN  t2,00      IWILVC  DOZEN  S3.00 


Soothe 
Pain  of 


Sunburn 


This 

Quick 

Way 


Rcmomber  sunburn  is  a  real  burn  and 
should  bo  treated  at  once.  For  quick 
relief  apply  OIL-O-SOL.  It  soothes, 
cools  and  comforts.  Used  by  thou- 
sands. This  effective  inhibitory  anti- 
septic is  also  valuable  in  treating  mos- 
((uiio,  cliigger — other  non-venomous 
iasect  bites  and  minor  injuries  — cutj, 
scratches.  Quickly  helps  relieve  pain.j 
combats  infection.  Only  50c  at  drug- 
gist's. Must  satisfy  you  qr  money  back.] 
Get  Mosso's  OIL-O-SOL  today. 
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-  tin  est  texture  e\er 

lo\eliest  shades  ...  for  that 
exciting  Hollywood  iinish 


Inspired  b>'  Hollywood!  Designed  to  make 
yoD  look  as  the  stars  look  on  the  screen. 
A  new . . .  really  new  powder . . .  but  already 
lijousands  of  ha}^5^  girls  have  found  the 
enchantment  of  skin-glamonr  through 
Woodbmy  Film-Rnish  Powder! 

A  5-sCa^  Mending  process  produces  the 

imdkst-wer  ikaies  tJiat  really  stay  lovely  on 
yomr  sloa . . .  amcipthcst-etin  texture  that  clings 
kH^er  ,  . .  hides  beautA' -marring  blemishes 
and  lines  far  better  than  ever. 

HhB-fiaidi  never  clogs,  cakes, turns  pasty 
...nerer  makes  your  skin  look  "porey".  But 
fluff  on  some  this  very  night  and  let  your 
■um  prove  vhat  it  does  for  3'ou.  8  shades, 
mrflmii»»g  mridwrmmer  magic  colors. 


Lucille  Ball 


Metro-Goldwyn-Moyer's 
Technicolor  Hit 

-ZIEGFELD  FOLUES" 

Woodbury  SUN  PEACH,  midsummer-oream 
enctiammsirt  for  □  sun-iissed  sk'm 
lite  Lucille  Ball  s  .  .  .  and  yours. 


Choose  your  own  Star-Styled  Shade 
for  a  Date -Success  Sumnfier 

SU?»-KBSED  SKIN?  SUN  PEACH, iucille  Ball's  shode 
.  .  .  sfor-rodiance  for  son-kissed  skin! 

BRUNETTE  Avo  Gardner's  shode . .  .excrfing 
warmth  for  pale  dork  skin! 

MSIUM  SKIN?  WINDSOR  ROSE,  Shirley  Temple's 
shade  .  .  .  fresh  rose  preftinets  for  pink- 
toned  medium  skin! 

CHAMPAGNE  RACHEU  Susan  Peters'  shade 
.  .  .  golden  droma  for  honey-tor>ed  skin) 

FAIR  SKIN?  NATURAL,  Gloria  De  Hoven's  shode: 
floirer- fairness   for    pink  -  and  -  white  skinl 

RaCHEI,  Hedy  lamar/'s  shode  .  . .  creamir 
enchontmenf  for  pole  ivory  skinl 


SJMMERTIMtE  MATCHED  MAKE-UP  $1.  Motching  Irp- 
sTick  and  rouge  at  no  exTro  cost  with  the  big  box  of 
Woodbury  Powder!  Get  your  summer-success  glamour 
trio,   now!     No  change   in   the   box:    all   Woodbury 

Powder  now  on  sale  is  the  new  'Tilm-Finish". 

Altc  boK«   D*  Woodbury   Powder,   25c  and   lOc,  plus  tor. 


Woodbur 


y 


FILM-FINISH 

rowd 


er 


A  Star  Dancedi 
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(Continued  from  Page  S3) 
Everywhere,  people  were  breathless  at  the 
speed  with  which  the  Allies  were  advancing. 

Brussels  was  holding  carnival  with  flags, 
crowds  and  the  White  Brigade  patrolling  the 
streets,  rounding  up  collaborationists.  As 
our  truck  came  to  a  standstill  in  the  Grand 
Place,  people  gathered,  demanding  to  know 
the  meaning  of  "ENSA"  on  our  shoulders. 
None  of  us  could  tell  them,  so  we  got  out, 
did  a  few  dance  steps  and  said  "Cabaret." 

They  understood  that  all  right.  To  make 
it  all  clear  I  added:  "Cabaret  pour  le  soldat." 

A  cheer  went  up.  Then  immediately  a 
clamor  began  -."Cigarettes  ?  Chocolal  ?  Savon  ?" 
Hundreds  of  hands  stretched  out. 

Savon  (soap)  was  what  I  wanted  too.  That 
and  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  a  bed  to 
stretch  my  aching  body  on.  Finally  we  got 
away  to  the  hotel. 

Brussels  had  a  curfew .  We  were  warned  that 
a  lot  of  shootings  took  place  at  night.  Our 
soldiers  went  about  with  rifles.  The  city  had 
no  tea,  no  coffee,  no  butter,  no  bread.  But 
it  had  water  and  lights.  And  real,  clean  beds. 

The  performance  that  night  was  in  a 
theater  built  by  the  Germans,  about  the  size 
of  Radio  City  Music  Hall.  As  long  as  the 
Germans  occupied  Brussels,  Belgians  were 
not  allowed  there  so  the  colonel  had  decided 
that  civilians  should  be  admitted.  A  van 
with  a  loud-speaker,  announcing  the  show, 
had  gone  through  the  streets  and  the  house 
was  filled. 

At  7:30  last  night— in  the  theater,  while 
I  was  waiting  to  go  on — none  other  than 
Colonel  Haggarth  himself  came  to  me  with 
an  urgent  plea  that  I  stay  for  another  three 
days  and  go  into  Antwerp !  Three  thousand 
Canadians  have  just  come  in  from  the  front 


line,  and,  even  though  the  enemy  is  only 
three  miles  outside  the  city,  they  want  a 
show,  and  have  asked  for  the  Gertrude 
Lawrence  Unit. 

I  quickly  wrote  out  two  cables:  one  to 
Gilbert  Miller,  who  is  expecting  me  to  start 
rehearsals  on  a  new  play,  the  other  to 
Richard. 

We  drove  the  forty-five  kilometers  from 
Brussels  to  Antwerp  and  put  on  our  show 
at  the  ENSA  Music  Hall.  It  was  Gertrude 
Lawrence's  farewell  performance  on  the 
western  front,  and  it  was  played  to  the 
accompaniment  of  gunfire.  British  tanks 
of  the  Guards'  armored  division  had  cap- 
tured the  city  proper  just  twenty  days  be- 
fore, but  the  Germans  were  still  in  com- 
mand of  the  suburb  of  Merxem. 

The  hall  was  packed  with  Canadians  and 
a  dash  of  British  and  Yanks.  I  made  my 
entrance  to  the  last  eight  bars  of  Some  Day 
I'll  Find  You,  and  swung  immediately  into 
A  Lovely  Way  to  Spend  an  Evening. 

Isn't  it?  I  thought,  as  a  shell  burst  close  by. 

I  asked  over  the  footlights,  "  Is  there  a  Joe 
in  the  house?  Anybody  here  named  Joe?" 

Of  course  there  was;  there  always  is.  He 
was  sitting  in  the  second  row,  which  made 
it  easy  to  sing  directly  to  him  A  Guy  Named 
Joe.  He  slumped  down  in  his  seat  and  I 
could  see  his  neck  and  ears  get  red,  but  the 
other  fellows  enjoyed  his  discomfiture  and 
joined  in  the  lyrics.  Then  an  ENSA  corporal 
unrolled  a  placard  with  the  words  of  the  song 
on  it. 

The  audience  whistled  and  oohed,  where- 
upon I  called  on  six  soldiers  from  the  front 
row  to  help  hold  the  placard.  They  leaped 
the  footlights,  among  them  Joe  from  the 
second  row.  We  put  on  an  impromptu 
skirmish  to  the  delight  of  the  rest  of  the 


house,  and  the  six  went  back  to  their  seats 
with  an  imprint  of  my  best  lipstick  on  their 
cheeks. 

I  used  up  a  lot  of  lipstick  on  my  tour  of 
the  western  front.  In  camps  where  we 
played  two  shows  in  quick  succession  I  deco- 
rated more  soldiers  than  General  Eisen- 
hower had  to  date. 

The  program  ended  with  a  singsong  in- 
cluding Irish  Eyes,  You  Made  Me  Love 
You,  Wee  Doch  and  Doris  and  Tipperary. 
Finally  we  sang  I'll  See  You  Again,  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  It's  a  promise. 

I  am  writing  this  in  the  plane  on  my  way 
back  to  America. 

My  service  on  the  western  front  is  over. 
I  hope  I  have  repaid  some  of  what  I  owed 
to  those  British  Tommies  of  the  First  World 
War  who  dug  into  their  pockets  and  brought 
forth  the  half  crowns  and  shillings  that  paid 
my  fare  to  London  and  my  first  real  chance 
in  Chariot's  Revue. 

England  is  my  country,  but  I  am  married 
to  an  American.  Now  that  I  have  done  my 
bit  for  ENSA,  I  hope  the  USO  will  send  me 
out  with  a  show  to  entertain  the  American 
boys.  I  would  like  to  serve  both  countries 
that  I  love  and  belong  to. 

The  Atlantic,  which  is  not  nearly  so  wide 
now  as  it  once  was,  is  below  me  at  this  min- 
ute. Our  plane  purrs  softly  through  banks 
of  clouds.  Its  shining  nose  is  pointed  west- 
ward, and  the  passengers— nearly  all  of  them 
American  officers — have  the  look  in  their 
eyes  that  says,  "We.'re  going  home." 

The  skipper  passes  beside  my  seat  and 
drops  his  voice  confidentially:  "Lunch  in 
New  York  tomorrow." 

(THE  END) 


A  popular  place  near  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  is  The  Persian  Club — a  place  where 
a  G.L  must  be  taken  by  a  Wac  and  they 
have  real  hamburgers  with  onions  in  real 
toasted  rolls.  There's  great  feeling  about 
whether  a  man  loves  a  Wac  for  her  ham- 
burger or  for  herself. 

There  are  still  lots  of  horse-and-buggy 
teams  in  the  street.  One  often  sees  a  G.I. 
sitting  up  front  driving,  with  the  old 
coachman  sitting  alongside  enjoying  it, 
and  the  back  crowded  with  sight-seeing 
soldiers.  These  Bello  taxies  (bicycle-drawn 
rickshaws)  are  often  the  only  means  of 
transportation. 

There'sgood  music  to  be  heard  hereevery 
day — there's  beauty  and  there's  the  same 
things  every  city  has  to  offer — except  this 
is  Paris  in  the  spring  and  it  smells  dif- 
ferent. 

It  was  lovely  to  see  Beatrice,  even 
though  we  had  little  time  to  talk.  Maybe 
we'll  all  catch  up  after  this  is  over.  You 
should  feel  the  impatience  here  now — it's 
in  everyone's  face. 

My  best  to  you  and  Beatrice  and  all  my 
friends  on  the  Journal.  Affectionately, 
SALLY. 
>  Sally  Elting,  once  with  our  Journal 
fashion  staff,  early  joined  the  overseas 
Red  Cross,  went  through  the  London 
blitz,  and  was  sent  to  Paris  shortly  after 
D  day.  She  is  one  of  the  G.I.'s  favorite 
girls,  as  she  is  ours.    ED. 

Memories  Live  Forever 

Caldwell,  New  Jersey. 

Gentlemen:  A  moving  letter  in  your 
readers'  column  (After  Death — What?) 
prompts  me  to  write  you. 

Of  course  I  am  no  oracle,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  like  a  heartbreaking  and  futile  task  to 
reincarnate  those  whom  God  in  His  wis- 
dom has  chosen  to  remove  from  our 
earthly  view.  Jesus  said  that  there  would 
be  no  marriage  or  giving  in  marriage  in  the 
next  life. 

Dear  memories  are  precious  things. 
They  live  forever.  The  memory  of  the 
comely  youthful  countenance  lives  as  long 
as  life  lasts.  The  romance  will  always  re- 
main fresh  and  real. 

"What  man  is  he  that  feareth  the  Lord  ? 
Him  shall  he  teach  in  the  way  that  he  shall 
choose.  .  .  .  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is 
with  him — his  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease; 


OUR  READERS  WRITE  IIS 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

and  his  seed   shall  inherit  the  earth."  — 
Psalm  25.  Yours  cordially, 

SADIE  S.  GRUENBERG. 

Dow  tiie  liVorld  Lives 

Charter  Oak,  California. 

Dear  Journal:  I  can  think  of  no  single 
feature  in  any  magazine  which  has  created 
as  much  interest  as  the  How  America 
Lives  series.  How  about  a  scries  of  ar- 
ticles on  How  the  World  Lives?  This  idea 
occurred  to  me  after  reading  the  article  on 
adult  education  in  Denmark. 

I  believe  that  Finland  had  some  public- 
health  ideas  that  were  creating  a  great 
deal  of  interest  before  she  got  into  trouble. 

Not  long  ago,  we  saw  pictures  of  the 
very  modern  buildings  in  Brazil.  People 
who  erect  such  buildings  must  have  a 
standard  of  living  comparable  to  our  own. 
But  when  that  country  is  mentioned, 
most  of  us  think  of  a  full-skirted  girl  with 
a  comb  in  her  hair,  dancing  on  the  earth 
floor  of  an  adobe  hut.  Yours, 

MRS.  MARGARET  HENRY.", 

^  The  second  of  our  series  on  How  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy  Live  appears  in 
this  issue.    ED. 

Such  Rude  Questions 

Clinton,  Oklahoma. 
Dear  Editors:  Please  find  enclosed  my 
check  for  a  two-year  subscription  to  the 
Journal.  I  have  bought  it  for  years  at 
the  newsstand  but  want  to  be  sure  I  get 
one. 

The  If  You  Ask  Me  page  is  nice,  but  it 
embarrasses  me  for  some  people  to  ask 
such  rude  questions  just  because  Mrs.  R. 
is  nice  enough  to  answer  them. 

Sincerely, 
MRS.  H.  A.  MATTHEWS. 

^  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  never  declined  to 
answer  any  questions  asked  her.  ED. 

Thani&  Pasteur 

Frederick,  Maryland. 

Dear  Editors:  Several  months  ago,  the 
Journal  presented  a  most  informative 
article  concerning  undulant  fever.  Just  at 
that  time  our  family  moved,  and  we  were 
called  upon  to  buy  our  milk  from  a  near- 
by farmer.  Ordinarily  we  would  have  con- 
sidered the  clean  source  of  our  dairy  prod- 
uct as  sufficient  proof  of  its  healthfulness, 


but  your  magazine  arrived,  and  with  it, 
"food  for  thought."  I  purchased  a  dairy 
thermometer  and  pasteurized  the  milk 
each  day. 

Now  here  is  why  I  am  writing  to  you  in 
such  deep  appreciation.  An  epidemic  of 
undulant  fever  has  arisen  in  our  county! 
Need  I  say  more? 

Sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 

JEAN  E.  McCURDY. 

Pasteurization  at  Home 

New  York,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  half-the-year  resident  of 
rural  Vermont — we  have  a  farm  near  Wil- 
mington—  I  have  encountered  the  raw- 
milk  problem.  I  have  seen  what  undulant 
fever  has  done  to  a  valued  friend.  I  have 
met  the  situation  for  my  own  family  by 
home  pasteurization. 

I  find  it  simple  to  pour  my  three  quarts 
of  milk  into  a  granite  kettle,  which  can  be 
set  into  a  still  larger  kettle  containing  hot 
water,  on  the  stove.  A  floating  dairy  ther- 
mometer costs  from  thirty-five  to  seventy- 
five  cent.s,  and  can  be  supported  further 
by  a  wire  through  its  top,  hung  over  the 
edge  of  the  milk  kettle.  Cover  both 
kettles  and  heat  until  the  milk  is  at  145° 
to  155°  F.  No  hotter,  or  it  will  taste 
scalded.  Keep  at  this  temperature  for  a 
half  hour,  and  then  cool  quickly  and  store 
on  ice.  It  is  a  bother  to  keep  watching  the 
thermometer,  and  to  make  sure  of  main- 
taining the  proper  heat  for  the  given  time. 
But  less  trouble  than  illness. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  offers  a 
leaflet  on  home  pasteurization,  and  the 
Red  Cross  nursing  book  has  a  chapter  on 
it.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

EDITH  THANE. 

lluNsian  4'falidren  Uratefui 

Moscow,  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Dear  Unexpected  Friends:  A  few  days 
ago  I  came  home  to  find  a  letter  from 
America  on  my  desk.  It  was  signed  by 
Clare  Wagner.  This  was  intriguing,  since  I 
had  never  heard  the  name,  Clare  Wagner, 
before.  "Dear  Mrs.  Effremof,"  she  wrote, 
"I  read  your  letter  to  your  parents  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  I  thought  per- 
haps you  would  also  let  me  send  you  some 
things  you  need." 

Heavens  I  It  must  have  been  that  letter 
I  sent  dad  on  returning  to  Moscow  from 
evacuation.  I  blushed.  How  could  dad 
have  put  such  a  letter  in  a  magazine  for 


Only  Meds  have  the  "SAFETY- 
WELL"— an  efficiency  feature 
perfected  by  a  woman  doctor 
to  give  Meds  greater,  quicker 
absorbency.  For  more  comfort, 
more  confidence  "next  time", 
why  not  try  Meds? 

•  Meds  are  made  of  real  COTTON  — soft 
and  super-absorbent  for  extra  comfort. 

•  Meds  alone  have  the  "SAFETY-WELL"~ 
designed  for  your  extra  protection. 

•  Meds'  easy-to-use  APPLICATORS  are 
dainty,  efficient,  and  disposable. 

Meds 

FOR  10  IN  APPLICATORS 


Because  of  these  dainty,  carefully  designed 
applicators,Meds  insorbersare  easy-to-usel 
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Small  But  Full  of  Good  News 


THOSE  tiny  morsels  of  bubbly  good- 
ness that  pour  out  of  a  Kellogg's 
Rice  Krispies  package  are  full  of  good 
news  for  you  —  not  just  in  the  flavor 
treat  they  promise,  but  in  the  downright 
food  value  they  contain. 

You  see,  out  at  Battle  Creek,  where 
they  know  a  good  deal  about  making 
cereals  good  and  nutritious,  crisp,  deli- 


cious Kellogg's  Rice  Krispies  are  made 
the  equal  of  the  uhok  ripe  grain  in  nearly 
all  the  food  elements  declared  essential 
to  human  nutrition. 

Which  gives  you  a  good  reason  for 
serving  this  famous  cereal  often!  Serve 
Kellogg's  Rice  Krispies  to  your  family 
for  breakfast,  tomorrow! 

•       •        • 

To  satisfy  every  taste  at  your  breakfast  table 
— y^^  S'''^  ^''^>'yf'f>f  food  values  he  needs  — 
serve  all  the  famous  Kellogg  cereals:  Rice 
Krispies,  Corn  Flakes,  Pep,  All-Bran, 
Raisin  40%  Bran  Flakes,  40%  Bran  Flakes, 
Shredded  Wheat,  Krumbles.  Good  to  eat, 
good  for  you. 


it 


The  Grains  are 
Great  Foods '  — 


all  America  to  read !  But  Clare  went  on 
to  write  such  a  warm,  friendly  letter,  tell- 
ing about  her  farm  near  Seattle,  about  her 
children  and  the  house  they  are  building, 
that  I  stopped  being  embarrassed.  This 
was  a  friend  writing,  and  a  friend  not  only 
to  me  but  to  all  the  Russian  people. 

Next  day  I  received  another  letter  from 
America,  again  with  an  unknown  signa- 
ture—  Mrs.  George  Fritch,  of  AUentown, 
Pennsylvania.  Another  letter  came  from 
Mabel  Brenden,  of  Laurel,  Montana.  So 
the  letters  started  coming.  My  first  feel- 
ing of  embarrassment  was  turned  to  joy 
that  apparently  my  letter  had  given 
Americans  some  insight  into  what  living 
through  the  German  invasion  meant. 

But  I  have  suffered  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  most  families  in  Russia. 
After  all,  my  husband  and  my  two  chil- 
dren are  safe.  How  many  families  have 
no  homes,  not  even  any  villages  or  towns 
to  return  to!  The  need  is  appalling.  In 
the  Stalingrad  region  alone  there  are  10,- 
000  war  orphans  in  state  homes.  I  saw 
these  children.  They  told  me  gruesome 
stories  about  how  their  mothers  were 
killed  before  their  very  eyes.  Also  about 
how  they  kept  themselves  alive  by  crawl- 
ing through  bombs  and  shells.  Some  of 
these  children  were  wearing  your  gifts  of 
American  shoes  and  sweaters.  You  can  be 
perfectly  sure  that  everything  you  send 
goes  to  someone  who  needs  it. 

Since  I  am  in  no  position  to  hire  a  pri- 
vate secretary,  I  am  asking  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  to  publish  my  answer  to 
all.  It's  been  terrific  living  through  this 
war  in  Europe. 

With  friendship  and  gratitude, 
MARGARET  EFFREMOF. 

\  Mrs.  EfTremof,  whose  letter  to  her  par- 
ents in  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  ap- 
peared in  the  Journ.\l,  is  an  American 
girl  living  with  her  Russian  husband  and 
children  in  Moscow.  As  we  suggested 
earlier,  if  you  wish  to  send  a  kit  of  in- 
expensive household  necessities  to  a 
Russian  family,  write  to  Russian  War 
Relief,  Inc.,  11  East  35th  St.,  New  York 
City.  There  is  still  nothing  they  don't 
need.    ED. 


*'—  Yoa  March,  Yon  March, 
Yoa  March!" 

Puente,  California. 

Dear  Sirs:  I've  never  written  you  be- 
fore, though  I've  enjoyed  your  Journal 
for  more  years  than  I  like  to  remember; 
and  now  I  can't  keep  still  any  longer. 
\\'hy,  oh  why,  do  your  writers  always 
glamorize  the  Air  Corps  lieutenant? 

What  about  the  infantry  lieutenant? 
Can't  you  give  these  wonderful  boys  a 
break  and  put  a  little  of  the  well-earned 
glory  on  their  shoulders?  Guess  I'm 
prejudiced,  as  my  wonderful  boy  (27)  was 
an  infantry  lieutenant  and  now  lies  in 
Normandy,  France.  He  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion one  week  after  D  day.  Do  let  a  little 
glory  fall  on  them.  Sincerely, 

MRS.  WM.  D.  CLARK.       | 

►  As  Sgt.  Bill  Mauldin  said  (see  Uo 
Front,  June  Journ.\l),  "the  infantry  is 
the  group  in  the  Army  which  give.^ 
more  and  gets  less  than  anybody  else." 
ED. 

Red  Cross  Girl's  Dream 

Somewhere  in  China. 

Dear  Folks :  You  asked  about  my  life 
as  a  Red  Cross  girl  in  China,  where  it's 
natural  to  be  one  girl  in  a  group  of  several 
hundred  men.  Well,  it's  fun! 

I've  learned  to  walk  right  into  a  G.I. 
mess  hall  and  whistle  right  back  at  them 
without  blinking  an  eye.  I  find  myself 
classified  as  "she  can  jitterbug,"  and  hon- 
estly wish  I  could  be  a  wallflower.  Every 
shift  of  hair-do,  any  change  of  dress  is  the 
topic  of  the  day.  I  remember  I  used  to  be 
so  pleased  if  my  boy  friend  even  noticed 
my  new  dress. 

Traveling  from  place  to  place  is  via 
jeep,  truck  or  weapons  carrier,  and  some- 
times the  grand  loan  of  a  sedan  and  driver. 
When  we  drive  through  town,  the  towns- 
folk stare  at  a  strange-looking  creature 
with  hair  that's  yellow  instead  of  black, 
eyes  that  are  blue  and  don't  bear  the  re- 
motest resemblance  to  an  almond.  They 
are  openly  amused  at  my  substantial  Size 
7's,  in  startling  contrast  to  the  women  of 
"old  China"  teetering  and  tottering 
along  on  their  incredibly  tiny  feet  in  gaily 
embroidered  pixy-toed  shoes. 
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Star  of 
Turnabout  Theatre 
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"^  to  food! 


DIVILED  PORK  CHOPS— 4-6  pork  chops; 
salt;  pepper;  I  small  onion,  minced;  I 
teasp.  flour;  I'/a  teasp.  Colman's  (dry) 
Mustard;'/!  teasp.French'sWorcestershire 
Sauce;  1  tablesp.  vinegar;  Vi  cup  water. 
Saut4  chops  till  almost  done,  remove 
to  shallow  baking  dish,  add 
onion  and  flour  to  fat  i  n  pan , 
cook  untilonionstartsto 
brown.  Add  remaining  in 
gredients,  mix  and  pour 
over  chops.  Bake  in  350°  F 
oven  about  12  minutes. 


;* 


j  New  Recipe  Book  FREE        ^(/ri 

I  Allonlii  Sales  Corp.,  Sola  Diit.,        ^         't 
,  3599  MuitardSt.,  Rocheiter,N.Y  ^^ 
I   Pl«<iie  tend  me  New  Recipe 
I  Book — "Meollime  Magic." 

I  Name 

!  Address 
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I  share  with  the  G.I.'s  the  pangs  of 
yearning  for  a  glass  of  Grade  A  milk,  and 
would  almost  trade  my  last  bobby  pin  for 
a  piece  of  chocolate.  I  can  vaguely  re- 
member asparagus,  roast  beef,  hot  dogs 
and  ice-cream  sodas. 

I  wave  and  smile  at  every  American 
lad  I  see  (and  wonder  if,  when  I  get  back 
home,  my  manner  won't  seem  a  trifle  on 
the  bold  side).  My  bridge  foursome  is  no 
longer  "  the  girls,"  and  I  have  learned  that 
men  gossip  just  as  much  as  the  girls. 

My  heart  has  ached  for  the  boy  whose 
brother  wTote  that  "she"  didn't  wait  for 
him,  and  for  the  men  I  know,  and  the  men 
I  don't  know,  who  go  away  and  never 
come  back. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  learn  to  how 
many  purposes  that  War  Fund  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  Red  Cross  can  go: 
for  hamburgers  instead  of  chop  suey  in 
the  Red  Cross  club  for  soldiers;  for  a 
lounge  room  where  they  can  sit  and  read 
or  play  games;  for  a  dance. 

Xow,  "snafu,"  "sad  sack,"  "chow," 
"ding  how,"  "boo  how"  and  "jing  bow" 
are  all  part  of  my  lingo.  I  know  what  it 
means  when  a  flier  hits  the  silk  (I  even 
have  a  piece  of  the  filmy  stuff  for  a  scarf). 
I  can  recognize  a  "fogey"  or  a  "gold- 
bricker."  I  glibly  say  "Golden  Gate  by 
'48"  with  the  rest  of  them,  and  I'm  as 
fit  a  member  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  as  every  overseas  sol- 
dier and  sailor.  I  dream  of  white  tiles, 
candlelight  that's  just  for  beauty's  sake, 
juke  boxes,  taxis  and  superhighways.  But 
I'm  as  happy  as  I've  ever  been  in  my 
life,  and  I  wouldn't  trade  places  with  any 
girl  back  home.  Love, 

GUIDA  RICHEY. 

And  Pat  a  >laii  On! 

Colorade  Springs,  Colorado. 

Dear  Editor:  I  have  been  reading  with 
interest  the  letters  requesting  a  change  in 
cover  policy  for  the  Journ.xl.  Mostly 
because  I  have  found  the  "beautiful  la- 
dies" idea  quite  fascinating  and  appro- 
priate. 

When  you  make  a  remark  about  the  girl 
not  really  meaning  it  when  she  said  she 
wanted  pictures  of  men  on  the  cover,   I 


write  a  letter.  I  happen  to  believe  she 
does  mean  it.  Because  if  a  woman  hasn't 
seen  her  man  lately,  even  a  man  on  a 
magazine  cover  wouldn't  be  bad  to  look 
at  once  in  a  while. 

So,  as  an  armchair  editor  of  the  Jour- 
N.\L,  here  is  my  layout  (idea)  for  seven 
covers  to  appear  after  peace  is  declared: 

1.  Veteran  in  full  uniform  plus  cam- 
paign ribbons,  running  up  the  sidewalk. 
A  grin  a  mile  broad  on  his  face.  Familiar 
picket  fence  and  trees  on  either  side. 
(Everj-  woman  will  know  where  he's  go- 
ing.) 

2.  When  is  a  man  most  beautiful? 
When  he's  asleep.  There  is  a  tousled  head 
on  a  pillow  with  a  not-so-innocent  ex- 
pression of  sublimity  on  his  face.  A  mani- 
cured hand  reaches  from  the  left  to  shut 
off  an  alarm  clock  that  says  seven. 

3.  How  will  he  look  in  his  civvies? 
Hence,  husband  putting  on  new  hat  in 
front  of  mirror.  Wife's  smiling  face  re- 
flected in  mirror  too. 

4.  What  does  he  do  when  she  asks  for  a 
cigarette?  He  puts  two  in  his  mouth, 
lights  them  both  and  hands  her  one. 
Picture  of  a  man  lighting  two  cigarettes  in 
above  manner.  One  eyebrow  cocked.  (I 
forget  which  one.) 

5.  What  man  hasn't  at  one  time  or  an- 
other inveigled  the  little  woman  into 
washing  his  hair?  He  is  likely  to  again. 
So  we  have  a  masculine  head  covered  with 
soapy  lather.  An  expression  of  supreme 
satisfaction  on  the  face.  Feminine  hands 
reach  down  from  above,  appropriate  rings 
on  third  finger  left  hand. 

6.  Ever  see  a  man  who  could  take  one 
doughnut?  This  man  takes  three  dough- 
nuts in  each  hand,  while  "mom"  fries 
doughnuts  in  background. 

7.  As  a  finale,  and  to  satisfy  everj'one 
(a  little)  a  "glamour  boy"  handing  a 
"beautiful  lady"  some  "flowers  for  a 
change." 

Your  A.C.E.  for  happier  looking, 

MARY  E.  GHIST. 

I  For  Reader  Ghist,  and  all  the  others 
who  agree,  we  are  picturing  a  returned 
veteran  on  this  month's  cover.    ED. 
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Infuser  Tea  Service 


The  Aladdin  tnfuser  Teapot  brings  a  new  and 
pleasurable  experience  to  most  folks  who  love 
the  golden  beverage.  The  infuser  holds  the 
leaves  for  controlled  steeping  . . .  assures  pure, 
delicious  flavor  every  time!  The  beautifully 
gold  decorated  Aladdin  is  mode  of  genuine 
Hall  secret  process  china  that  will  not  craze  or 
stain.  If  you  cannot  obtain  it  now  please  re- 
member that  the  needs  of  our  fighting  forces 
have  first  coll.  The  Hall  China  Company  — 
World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Decorated 
Teapots  and  Cooking  China. 


<^^4t^pj^^j^' 


SOLD    Br   All    LEADING    DEAIEKS 


^^mari  lady!  . , ,  Summer's  the  perfect 
time  for  waffles!  They  can  be  a  quick 
main  dish  ...  or,  just  as  easily,  a 
templing   snack. 

For  example  . .  .  crisp,  chocolate 
waffle  wedges  with  mint  wafers 
and  tall,  tinkling  glasses  of  iced 
coffee.  For  perfect  waffles,  plain 
or  fancy,  you 
con  always  de- 
pend on  Duff's! 


. . .  just  add 

WATER 


TVo  other  salad  dressing  has  the  just- 
right  flavor,  the  satiny  smoothness, 
you  get  in  Miracle  Vl'hip.  .Made  hy  a 
secret  recipe,  in  Kraft's  own  patented 
heater.  Miracle  Whip  combines  the 
qualities  of  zesty  hoilcd  dressing  and 
fine  mayonnaise. 

To  make  your  nutritious  salads 
taste  their  very  best,  top  'em  off 
with  .\merica's  favorite — the  one  and 
only  Miracle  IT  hip.  It's  the  most 
popular  salad   dressing   ever   created  ! 


STILL-ONLY  LIMITED 

AMOUNTS  of  Kraft  Mayon- 
naise can  be  made,  because  of 
government  restrictions.  We're 
sorry  If  you  have  trouble  finding  it. 
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THK    DETAILS    HE    MAY    HAVE    LEFT  OTT   «» F    HIS    LETTERS      •      •      •      BY    TRAVIS    ll^fGHAM 


yOUR  boy  is  somcwlicro  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
That's  a  lot  of  islands -and  water.  You  may 
have  cruised  over  it  in  happier  days.  But  the 
chances  are  that  you  have  ko'ic  no  nearer  this 
tremendous  sea  than  the  lirst  jiaRcs  of  the  morning 
paper,  and  your  Unowledne  of  its  multitudinous 
atolls  is  confined  to  glamour  versions  of  wiiite  sand, 
nodding  palm  trees  and  carefree  natives. 

There  are  a  few  islands  which  fullill  the  most 
acceptable  make-believe  standards  of  South  Sea 
Island  masic;  but  mostly  it  isn't  like  that.  The 
coconut  trees,  in  brisk,  unromanlic  rows  alouK  the 
shore,  have  been  planted  by  British,  Australians, 
Dutch  or  Filipinos.  The  ivach  sand  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  dirty  black  than  white.  The  carefree  natives 
are  the  color  of  the  inside  of  a  derby,  with  hair 
either  dose-cropped  or  colored  oranKC  with  lime 
against  the  lice.  The  women  wear  curious  bustles  of 
glass  which  give  them  an  ostrichlike  appearance. 

What  is  it  really  like,  then-  the  terrain  and  the 
living  and  the  thinking  and  the  million-and-one 
other  trivia  with  which  your  iMiy,  due  (o  familiarity 
or  incolierence  or  boredom,  does  not  acquaint  you, 
as  he  waits  for  action?  That's  9Ci  per  cent  of  the 
time.  The  remaining  5  per  cent  you  can  read  about 
in  the  papers. 

.'\t  an  embarkation  point  your  boy  marches 
up  the  gangplank  >vith  his  blue  H  bag  over  his 
shoulder,  possibly  to  the  deck  of  a  former  world- 
cruise  liner.  He  sleeps  in  a  triple  or  quadruple 
tier  of  bunks  in  one  of  the  holds  or,  if  he's 
lucky,  in  the  main  salon.  He  will  have  at  least 
thirteen  roommates,  all  of  whom  must  shave  and 
bathe  in  the  one  hour,  morning  and  night,  that 
fresh  water  llows  from  the  taps  oi  the  single  wash- 
bowl. Should  it  get  warmer  outside,  since  it 
couldn't  be  warmer  within,  your  boy  will  possibly 
sleep  on  deck  imder  a  lifelxnit. 

If  he  is  lucky,  your  soldier  will  be  fed  excellent 
food  thrice  daily;  the  kitchen  range  is  hot  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day.  Sttmetimes  it  is  possible  to  chow 
but  twice  a  day.  In  this  case,  he  will  supplement 
his  diet  with  chocolate  and  cixikies  from  the  PX, 
which  is  open  long  hours  ever\-  day. 

As  he  goes  aboard.  \our  light iivg  man  receives  a 
small  green  bag  from  the  American  Red  Cross.  In 
it  is  a  ix)cket-size  novel  or  detective  story,  a  pack  of 
cards,  cigarettes  and  gum,  writing  paper  and  toilet 
articles.  He  may  read  the  lxxik  at  once,  perched 
anywhere:  his  deck  chair  is  the  kapok  life  preserver, 
or  Mae  West,  which  he  carries  everywhere.  In  the 
library,  run  by  the  ship's  chaplain,  he  will  lind  such 
literary  gems  as  you  contributed  when  the  book 
drive  was  on. 

Abo.^ro  ship,  your  Ixiy  divides  his  time  between 
the  deck  and  his  bunk— or  "sack,"  as  it  is  uni- 
versally known.  For  several  hours  a  day  the  latest 
jive  and  transcriptions  from  the  big-name  radio 
shows  are  broadcast  through  loud-speakers  fore 
and  aft.  Movies  are  shown  whenever  and  wherever 
possible.  There  may  be  boxing  matches,  an  im- 
promptu entertainment— and  always  poker  and 
crap  games.  But  with  the  exception  of  daily 
setting-up  exercises,  organized  activity  is  out. 
Daily  religious  exercises  are  held  in  the  officers' 
lounge. 

If  there  is  an  alert,  your  boy  will  not  know  the 
cause  until  it  is  over.  He  will  be  below  until  it  is 
time  for  him  to  go  on  deck  and  abandon  ship— or 
relax  again. 

So  much  for  the  cruise. 


It  is  unlikely  that  your  boy  will  go  into  action 
when  he  reaches  his  destination.  He  may  have 
maneuvered  in  the  Louisiana  swamps,  or  even 
fought  in  Europe,  but  the  Pacific  terrain  has 
peculiarities  of  its  own,  and  to  these  he  must  be- 
come accustomed.  Most  troops  participate  in 
garrison  duty  while  becoming  familiar  with  the  lay 
of  the  land;  then  they  prepare  for  a  mission,  and 
finally  they  go  into  action. 

Let  us  say  that  your  boy's  outfit  is  relieving  the 
marines  who  have  secured  Island  X.  The  enemy 
has  either  been  annihilated  or  relegated  to  a  corner 
where,  since  his  airpower  is  now  nonexistent,  it  is 
necessary  only  to  keep  an  eye  on  him.  The  Japjanese 
have  left  a  pleasant  camp  site  near  the  shore.  But 
the  Nips  leave  more  than  camp  sites  behind  them: 
germs  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  land  mines,  hover 
in  (heir  wake. 

Imk  first  thing  your  boy  docs  is  to  dig  a  foxhole 
into  which  he  can  vanish  if  the  siren  so  orders.  He 
then  clears  a  space  of  ground  and  raises  a  i^yram- 
idal  tent,  to  be  his  home,  and  that  of  from  three 
to  seven  of  his  iiuddies.  for  six  months  or  more.  The 
tent  has  a  pole  up  the  middle  with  a  small  space  for 
ventilation  at  the  peak.  An  outside  frame  is  con- 
structed at  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  the 
sides  of  the  tent  attached,  for  added  light  and 
ventilation. 

The  tent  will  probably  be  in  the  sun,  since  South 
Pacific  trees  have  a  way  of  collapsing  at  the  first 
zephyr.  There  are  familiar-looking  trees  with 
familiar  names-  oak,  beech,  gum— and  the  addi- 
tion of  ropelike  vines  and  clinging  parasites,  such 
as  the  orchid. 

The  rainy  season  usually  starts  in  October  and 
lasts  until  March.  The  boys  will  therefore  carefully 
trench  the  tent  on  four  sides.  They  will  knock  the 
head  out  of  a  filty-gallon  gasoline  drum  and  place 
it  to  catch  the  rain  that  coasts  down  the  sides  of  the 
tent  in  an  avalanche.  Mosquito  netting  will  be 
placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  drum  to  keep  dirt 
and  leaves  from  the  water,  w-hich  is  solely  for 
washing  purposes. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  as  to  what  to 
do  about  the  tent  Hoot.  One  school  sets  about  pro- 
moting lumber:  driftwood,  slabs,  and  so  on.  The 
other  fetches  in  gravel  from  the  beach  or  lets  the 
hard-packed  black  earth  serve.  Proponents  of 
Mother  Nature  argue  that  board  floors,  unless 
lifted  high  off  the  ground,  are  a  housing  project  for 
rats  and  mice.  They  maintain  it  is  easier  to  keep  a 
dirt  floor  clean,  and  that  if  a  tent  is  properly 
drained,  this  is  the  way  to  do.  Having  listened  to 
rats  run  relay  races,  argue  over  candy  wrappers  and 
make  love  beneath  a  board  floor  for  many  months 
on  end,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  they  are  right. 

A  small  raised  plat^rm  for  the  cot  and  a  plank 
for  bare  feet  are  generally  acceptable.  Four  poles 
are  driven  into  the  ground  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
cot,  cross  poles  fixed  and  mosquito  netting  tied 
thereto.  Old  campaigners  will  have  included  in 
their  equipment  an  air  mattress  weighing  but  a  few 
pounds  when  deflated.  They  may  have  relieved  the 
transport  of  a  pillow.  Sheets  are  officer  luxuries, 
but  mattress  covers  can  be  secured  at  the  Quarter- 
master and  make  a  good  substitute.  Despite  day- 
time heat  of  ix)ssibly  110°  in  the  shade,  nights  in 
the  Pacific  are  usually  cool. 

If  your  boy's  area  is  located  close  to  an  air  strip 
or  road,  he  will  bind  about  the  sides  of  his  tent  a 
four-foot  strip  of  burlap;  or  muslin,  if  he  has  a  drag 
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with  Medical  Supply.  In  the  dry  season  dust  is 
one  of  the  w^orst  plagues  of  the  G.I.  All  men  are 
usually  issued  goggles  against  glare  and  dust,  and 
in  certain  sections  these  are  carried  at  all  times 
when  not  in  use. 

Combat  advertisements  in  magazines  often  show 
marines  bare  from  the  waist  up.  Actually,  the  na- 
tives are  nude  from  the  waist  up;  but  the  chances 
are  that  your  boy  will  wear  a  complete  set  of 
fatigues  or  suntans  with  sleeves  rolled  down  and 
trousers  tucked  into  stockings  or  leggings,  also  a 
cap  or  fatigue  hat  at  all  times.  Going  through  the 
brush  or  jungle,  he  will  w-ear  gloves  and  even  a  head 
net  so  that  no  portion  of  his  body  is  exposed  to  the 
two  banes  of  life  and  health  in  the  Pacific— the 
anopheles  mosquito  and  the  typhus  mite. 

The  former,  which  bears  the  malaria  germ, 
haunts  dark,  moist  places  in  the  daytime  and  goes 
abroad  at  night.  Waging  constant  war  on  this 
scourge  is  the  malaria-control  unit  which  accom- 
panies an  outfit  and  frequently  precedes  it.  These 
physicians  with  their  natives  scour  the  environs  of 
each  camp,  spraying  stagnant  water,  digging 
ditches  to  drain  feverish-looking  spots,  and  main- 
taining ceaseless  vigil  against  the  anopheles. 

The  typhus  mite,  almost  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  bites  a  sick  native  or  Jap,  hops  on  a  rat  and, 
when  the  rat  weakens,  attaches  itself  eventually 
to  a  passer-by  and  bites  him,  usually  around  the 
neck  or  ankles.  Every  G.I.  is  carefully  instructed 
in  the  use  of  repellent  powders  and  liquids  and  in 
covering  the  exposed  flesh.  Patrols  returning  after 
contact  with  grass  are  required  to  go  through  a 
delousing  process  involving  plenty  of  hot  water, 
strong  soap  and  the  boiling  of  all  clothing.  There  is 
no  inoculation  against  bush  typhus,  which,  while 
not  necessarily  fatal,  can  knock  a  man  out  for  a 
year  and  a  half. 

loUR  boy  will  be  fed  three  times  a  day  under 
normal  circumstances:  at  six,  noon  and  five.  The 
kitchens  are  inspected  daily  (as  are  latrines),  and 
cement  floors  laid  in  covered  screened  buildings  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  men  eat  from  a  mess  kit  con- 
taining one  section  for  meat  and  vegetables,  an- 
other for  dessert.  This  is  carried  into  a  screened 
mess  hall  with  benches  and  long  tables.  There, 
lamenting  loudly  at  the  quality  of  the  chow,  the 
boy  eats  an  enormous  meal.  Finished,  he  scrubs  his 
kit  with  disinfectant  and  boiling  water,  rinses  it  in 
boiling  water,  and  hangs  it  up  in  his  tent  for  future 
reference.  • 

The  quality  of  the  food  depends  on  the  location 
of  the  camp.  If  near  a  base  with  see  traffic,  there 
will  be  fresh  meat,  frozen  vegetables,  real  butter 
and  even  eggs,  several  times  a  week.  If  ships  are 
few  and  far  between,  the  food  will  be  largely  C 
ration:  Spam,  beef  willy,  an  uninviting  chili-bean 
stew  and  the  ever-present  Vienna  sausage.  The 
vegetables  will  be  dehydrated,  the  eggs  pow-dered. 
Bread  is  always  fresh  and  margarine  usually 
adamant  to  knife  or  sun.  Coffee  is  available  at 
least  once  a  day. 

In  combat  your  lad  eats  K  rations,  which  come 
in  small  wax-covered  packages  marked  "Break- 
fast," "Dinner,"  and  "Supper." 

The  after-dinner  mint  is  a  bright  yellow  tablet 
called  atabrine.  Inasmuch  as  someone  started  a 
rumor  that  atabrine  induces  sterility,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  have  a  noncommissioned  oflficer  place  the 
tablet  on  the  tongue  of  the  G.I.  and  see  that 
he  swallows  it,  while  (Cimtiniud  on  Page  vo) 
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FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 


Hitlerfcm  is  not  a  unique,  isolated  phe- 
nomenon, but  a  terrible  example  and  warn- 
ing. It  is  a  symptom  of  universal  moral 
crisis  which  even  in  cries  for  revenge  and 
reprisal  emits  the  animallike  cries  of  Nazism 
itself.  The  very  basis  of  civilized  law  is  the 
concept  of  individual  responsibility,  but  over 
wide  stretches  of  earth  that  idea  has  already 
been  replaced  by  indiscriminate  purges, 
mock  trials  and  mob  passions,  presented  as 
the  voice  of  the  people.  Human  slavery  is 
called  reparations.    Military  despotism  is 


called  liberation.  Terrorization  or  extermina- 
tion of  whole  social  classes  is  called  progress. 
The  end  of  all  this  can  only  be  the  most 
terrible  punishment  ever  inflicted  by  God 
and  Nature  on  mankind:  a  world  wherein 
people  are  turned  into  undifferentiated  ro- 
bots to  be  directed  by  scientific  propaganda, 
ruled  by  whips,  pushed  about  like  cattle  and 
trodden  into  ground  by  robber  conquerors 
until  finally  they  pull  down  upon  the  world 
the  last  temples  of  human  culture— bhnd  as 
was  Samson  in  Gaza. 


A  PRETTY  THING 

(Continued  from  Page  35) 


water  dashed  against  the  hot  lamp  chimney 
had  snapped  a  circle  from  it,  but  she  had  not 
thrown  it  away;  she  had  set  the  chimney  on 
the  pantry  shelf,  remembering  a  neighbor's 
saying  that  such  a  broken  thing  could  be  so 
painted  and  decorated  as  to  be  an  ornament 
to  any  parlor.  It  had  stayed  there  a  long 
time,  waiting  an  hour  when,  work  slacken- 
ing, she  could  set  a  picture  onto  its  glassy 
bareness.  And  as  the  days  passed  it  gave  her 
pleasure,  stepping  in  and  out  of  the  pantry, 
to  see  it  waiting.  Between  all  the  necessary 
thoughts  of  cooking,  a  design  to  set  upon  the 
chimney  began  to  work  itself  out  in  her 
mind,  a  plan  which  in  the  midst  of  kitchen 
traffic  opened  a  place  of  quiet  and  aloneness 
for  her. 

Jess,  watching  her  turn  the  vase  about  in 
her  hands,  said  nothing,  so  she  repeated  her 
words.  "I  planned  it  to  be  an  ornament, 
Jess.  A  pretty  thing  for  our  parlor." 

Could  Jess  understand  that?  Prettiness 
outside,  Jess  understood,  she  knew.  Many 
a  time  he'd  roused  her,  just  fallen  asleep, 
to  look  at  the  stars,  had  carried  many  a 
flower  inside  to  her,  had  called  out  to  her  to 
look  at  a  cloud,  a  sky  at  sundown,  a  bird,  a 
curious  stone  even.  But 
prettiness  inside?  Didpil-  Hi^HHi^H 
low  shams  thick  with  satin 
stitch  and  French  knots 
give  him  a  smidgen  more 
pleasure  than  unbleached 
muslin  bare  as  when  it 
came  from  the  looms?  Did 
it  matter  to  him  whether 
there  were  peacock  feath- 
ers over  the  grate  and 
gilded  cattails  in  the  cor- 
ner? She  thought  not. 

But  a  woman  lived  in 
a  house,  not  outdoors.  A 
sunset  didn't  come  inside, 
light  the  wall  behind  the 
kitchen  range  so's  she  could  ^^^^^^Hl 
see  it  while  cooking  sup)- 
per;  clouds  taking  this  shape  or  that  didn't 
settle  down  on  the  mantelpiece  to  keep  her 
company  while  mending.  The  prettiness  a 
woman  saw,  she  had  to  make,  she  had  to 
build  it  up  from  odds  and  ends.  Did  Jess 
ever  note  her  handiwork?  The  articles  em- 
broidered, painted,  stenciled,  gilded,  dyed? 
The  comb  cases,  footstools,  doilies,  tidies, 
fire  screens,  rugs,  penwipers,  lambrequins? 
Did  he  see  how  the  bareness  of  timber  and 
stone  had  been  hidden  and  softened — until 
the  room,  to  her  eye,  showed  itself  as  prettier 
than  any  cloud,  and  not  to  be  outdone, 
even  by  a  rose? 

Jess  thrust  out  a  finger,  touched  one  of 
the  swans.  "An  ornament  for  our  sitting 
room,"  he  said.  "Time  on  end." 

ILliza  noted  he  didn't  say  "pretty."  Well, 
that  didn't  matter.  It  had  come  to  mean 
more  to  her  than  prettiness,  anyway. 

"Jess,"  she  said,  "I  don't  know  but  what 
in  case  of  fire  this'd  be  the  first  thing  I'd 
save." 

Jess  looked  anew  at  the  object  she  held. 
"Before  the  family  Bible?"  he  asked.  "The 
letters?  The  deeds?"' 

!'For  those,"  Eliza  said,  "I  could  count 
on  thee." 


"But  for  some  things,  not?" 

Eliza  said  nothing. 

Jess'  big  nose  wrinkled  at  the  bridge.  The 
lines  that  ran  downward  from  cheekbone  to 
jaw  deepened.  His  large,  well-muscled  mouth 
moved  a  little,  as  if  he  were  savoring  before- 
hand the  words  he  was  about  to  say. 

"There  are  those,"  he  said,  "who  say  I 
carry  thee  around  on  a  chip,  Eliza.  Figger 
me  a  poor  apron-tied  old  fellow,  married  to 
a  female  preacher  and  not  able  to  call  his 
soul  his  own." 

Eliza  knew  there  were;  still,  for  all  they 
said,  there  were  things  Jess  was  not  to  be 
counted  on  for.  Or  maybe  not  Jess.  Maybe 
man,  any  man. 

Jess  remembered  temperatures:  ten  below 
or  a  hundred  and  two  in  the  shade.  He  re- 
membered the  dimensions  of  snowdrifts  and 
the  number  of  inches  that  had  fallen  in  a 
single  cloudburst.  Eliza  remembered  how 
she  had  felt,  and  from  this  determined  sea- 
son and  weather. 

She  had  started  her  vase  on  a  summer 
morning,  she  knew,  for  she  could  remember 
how  warm  she  had  felt  standing  in  her  night- 
dress by  the  bed.  In  the  half-light,  Jess  was 
only  a   shadowy   mound 
g^^BHII^^B     beneath  the  covers,  stir- 
ring a  little  as  he  settled 
toward  deeper   sleep.    It 
was  before  sunup  and,  out- 
side, birds,  rousing,  sang 
their  short  easy  songs,  the 
ones  which  could  be  per- 
formed while   they  were 
half  awake. 

It  was  earlier  than  ris- 
ing time,  but  she  had  no 
sleep  left  in  her  and  was 
too  happy  to  lie  still  any 
longer.  In  a  moment,  mus- 
ing, she  then  eighteen, 
there  had  come  to  her 
m^HH^^H  such  bliss  in  a  sudden 
picturing  of  what  her  life 
and  Jess'  might  be,  that  she  felt  she  must  be 
out  of  bed,  and  advancing  toward  it;  moving 
forward  into  the  opening  years,  toward  the 
children,  toward  the  May  mornings  and 
snowy  evenings,  toward  the  fine  house- 
wifery and  lovingkindness,  toward  the  old 
age  when  she  and  Jess,  sleepless  through  the 
long  nights  as  old  people  are,  would  say, 
"Remember,  remember,"  as  they  lay  listen- 
ing to  wind  or  rain.  It  all  came  to  her,  that 
summer  morning  on  waking,  and  she  had 
to  be  up,  out  of  bed  and  hastening  to  meet  it. 
She  carried  her  clothes  downstairs,  walk- 
ing silently  with  bare  feet  across  floor 
boards  still  warm  with  yesterday's  heat. 
She  washed  in  soft  cistern  water  and  dressed 
in  the  kitchen.  She  wished  that  Jess  might 
have  been  hungry  for  seven  breakfasts  in 
one,  so  that  she  could  have  cooked  every 
dish  she'd  ever  heard  him  say  he  fancied: 
buckwheat  cakes,  soda  biscuits,  sausage 
gravy,  tenderloin,  ham  with  its  taste  of  salt 
and  hickory  smoke. 

The  fire  caught  and  blazed.  The  fruity, 
summer  air  had  to  take  the  column  of 
autumn-smelling  smoke  with  what  grace  it 
could.  Biscuits  cut  and  doUoped  with  cream 
awaited  the  oven.  Her  nightdress  was  folded 
(Continued  on  Page  93) 


^  Many  years  ago,  the  re- 
^  luctanoe  of  seamen  to  sail 
on  a  Friday  reaehed  such  pro- 
portions that  the  British  gov- 
ernment decided  to  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  superstition. 
They  laid  the  keel  of  a  new 
vessel  on  Friday,  launched 
her  on  Friday,  named  her 
H.  M.  .S.  Friday,  and  sent  her 
to  .sea  on  Friday. 

The  scheme  had  only   one 

drawback:    neither    ship    nor 

crew  was  ever  heard  of  again. 

— Boating  Magazine. 


.  .  .  AFTER  SHAMPOOING 
WITH  THIS  SAPONIFIED 
COCOANUT  OIL  FORMULA 


A  SHAMPOO  FOR 

THE  WHOLE 

FAMILY 


l\ 


_::  V, 


NOW  AVAILABLE  for  you  .  .  .  Fitch's  Soponi6ed 

Cocoanut  Oil  Shompoo  combines  mild  Cocoanut  Oil  ond  vegetable  oils  into  a  perfectly 
blended  shampoo.  As  recognized  authorities  on  hair  care  for  over  50  years,  The  F.  W.  Fitch 
Company  ask  you  to  try  this  beauty  shompoo. 


LEAVES  HAIR  SOFTER  .  .  .  NOT  "DRYING" 

.  .  .  Helps  make  your  hair  feel  surpris- 
ingly softer  .  .  .  look  silkier.  After  sham- 
pooing, your  hair  will  have  a  lovely,  soft 
gloss  and  be  easy  to  manage. 

"MOUNTAINS  OF  LATHER"  ...  In  either 
hard  or  soft  water,  a  smcdl  amount  gives 
huge  swirls  of  billowy  lather  that  loosens 
and  floats  away  dirt,  dust  and  other  hair 
accumulations. 

DELIGHTFULLY  FRAGRANT  .  .  .  You'U  Uke 
the  clean,  fresh  scent  of  this  clear  liquid 
shampoo.  It  leaves  your  hair  with  a 
pleasing,  delicate  fragrance.  Try 
Fitch's  Saponifisd  Cocoanut 
Oil  Shampoo. 


PATENTED  RINSING  AGENT  .  .  .  This  spe- 
cial agent  goes  into  action  with  the  rinse 
water  to  help  carry  away  remaining  par- 
ticles. Makes  rinsing  a  simple,  easy  job. 
No  special  after-rinse  is  required  .  .  . 
hair  and  scalp  are  left  sparkling,  clean, 
refreshed. 


-FOR  DANDRUFF- 


Ask  for  and  use  Fitch's  Dandruff  , 
Remover  Shampoo  .  .  .  the  only 
shampoo  made  whose  guarantee 
is  backed  by  one  of  the  world's 
largest  insurance  firins.  No  other 
shampoo  can  make  this  state- 
ment. At  drug  counters  . 

barber  and  beauty  shops.    /^^'   'if  '    "•^ 
'•'*   Guaranleed  by   '>' 
Good  Housekeeping  . 


At  drug  counters,  6  oz.  bottle,  50c   •  16  oz.  economy  size,  SI. 00 


SAPONIFIED 
COCOANUT  OIL 

SHAMPOO 


The  F.  W.  FITCH  COMPANY,  Oes  Moines  6,  Iowa  •  Bayonne,  N.  J.  •  Los  Angeles  21.  Cal.  •  Toronto  2,  Canada 


QUEST 

The  positive  deodorant  powder  that  destroys  all  body  odors! 


FEET  HURT  T  weak  archi 


ARCHES! 


Tired,  aching  feet,  rheumatic-like  foot  and  leg  pains,  fatigue,  sore 
heels  and  callouses  often  are  traceable  to  weak  arches.  Dr.  SchoU's 
Arch  Supports  and  exercise  help  relieve  paia  caused  by  strain  of 
the  muscles  and  ligaments.  Give  firm  uplift.  Are  mo/t/ed  to  the 
feet  and  adjustable  as  condition  of  arch  improves.  Expertly  fined 
and  adjusted  at  Shoe,  Dept.  and  Surgical  Supply  Stores  every- 
where. For  FREE  booklet  write  Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 


DrScho/ls 


ARCH 
SUPPORTS 


fAere  is  a  Dr.  Seholl  Foot  Comfort  Appliartce  or  Remtdy  for  Every  Common  Foot  Troubit 


muwimmi\im 


With  name  imprinted— 23  for  Jl  .00.  12  Beautiful  Box  As.iort- 
menta  of  Chriutmaa  Cards,  Gift  Wrappintrs  and  Cards  for 
Alt  Occasions.  Personalized  Stationery,  rio  experience  is 
needed.  Write  today  forsainpleaand  complete  Belling  plan, 
CARDINAL    CRAFTSMEN,   DEPT.   718 

1 17  WEST  PEARL  ST.,  CINCINNATI  ( 1 ),  OHIO 


KALAMAZOO  99  •   MICHIGAN 


LEARN 

MILLINERY 

AT    HOME 

r>c'»ign  and  make  exclusive 
Lj  Jt^a;^  jr  hats  under  per'^onal  direc- 

tion of  one  of  Arnerica'a 
noted  designers.  Complete  materials,  blocks,  etc., 
furnished,  livery  Htep  illuHtrated.  You  make  exclu- 
sive salahlf  hatH  rigtit  from  the  etart.  Wc  teach  you 
liow  to  start  a  profitable  butinesa  in  spare  tinie.  Low 
cost  and  easy  terras.  Expert  milliners  are  in  demand. 
Free  National  Placement  Dept.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

LOUIE    IV1ILLER    SCHOOL    OF    MILLINERY 
226   N.   Wabash    Av«..      D«pt.    37,     Chicago  1,  III. 
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"See  how  adaptable  MOR  is  for 
refreshing  summer  salads  .  .  . 
for  hearty,  main  meat  dishes!" 


t^toyG^^tu>/o'i 


U.iiit,  Wilson  &  Co. 

Wilson's  MOR  is  the  gond,  wholcstjinc  meat  for  satisfying 
meat-hungry  appetites.  For  periling  up  summer  meals.  For 
helping  to  supply  your  family's  protein  necds^thriftily,  dc- 
liciously  and  for  just  a  few  points.  Use  MOR  for  tasty  meat 
sandwiches.  Use  it  baked,  fried,  broiled  or  creamed  in  an 
endless  variety  of  inviting  dishes. 

Made  of  protein-rich,  pure,  tender  pork  and  masterjully 
seasoned  the  Wilson  way,  MOR  is  different.  You'll  agree  that 
here's  the  canned  meat  that  has  something. 


NOTE:  Government  requirements  for  our  armed  forces  and 
Allies  naturally  make  it  diflicult  at  times  to  maintain  a  normal 
civilian  supply  of  MOR.  Wilson  &  Co.  is  making  an  earnest 
effort  to  discharge  the  doul)le  duty  of  caring  for  both  govern- 
ment and  civilian  needs  at  the  same  time.  Should  MOR  be  out 
of  stock  at  your  favorite  dealer's,  remember  that  the  condition  is 
only  temporary.  Ask  for  MOR  on  your  next  shopping  trip. 


WILSON'S  "QUICKIE"  SHELF 

Save  time,  s.ive  points,  by  usini*  these  qviality  meat  products  in  many  a  quick 
delicious  meal.  Keep  your  Wilson's  "Quickie"  shelf  well  stocked  with  Wilson's 
MOR,  Cornell  lieef  Hash,  Chili,  Tamales,  Deviled  Ham  and  America's  popular 
meat  ilavor,  Wilson's  B-V. 
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(Continued  from  Page  91) 
as  precisely  as  if  measured.  The  best  cups 
were  on  the  table.  Psalm  101  had  been  read 
and  meditated.  But  it  was  not  enough. 
Bliss  was  not  yet  served.  It  was  then  she 
remembered  her  vase. 

She  brought  chimney,  putty  and  paints 
from  the  pantry  and,  as  she  sat  at  the  kitchen 
table,  the  design,  known  to  her  mind  a  long 
time,  became  now  a  separate  thing,  began 
now  to  live  outside  herself,  and  there  seemed 
able  in  its  expression  of  her  happiness  to 
hasten  her  advance  into  the  life  she  had 
imagined. 

Her  fingers,  remembering  flowers,  en- 
larged with  putty  the  meager  crimping  at 
the  chimney's  top  to  petal-sized  scallops. 
Over  the  break,  mended  with  putty,  she 
molded  a  plumed  swan,  a  great  bird  with 
arched  breast  and  flaunting  tail.  About  the 
swan  she  painted  blue  water  and  green 
seeds,  and  the  swan  itself  she  made  a  daz- 
zling white.  Overhead  was  the  sky  of  sum- 
mer, across  which  long  thin  clouds  like  frayed 
pencils  drifted,  and  the  frayings,  all  raveling 
out  toward  the  same  direction,  made  it  seem 
as  if  a  wind,  light  but  persistent,  blew  across 
the  picture. 

There  were  to  be  two  swans,  finally,  but 
now  Eliza  rested.  She  rose  and  walked  from 
the  table,  set  the  biscuits  to  baking  and 
moved  the  skillets  to  the  front  of  the  stove. 
Still,  it  was  not  they,  not  the  laid  table  or 
cooking  food  which  seemed  nearest  to  what 
she  had  seen,  or  dreamed,  lying  upstairs  by 
Jess'  side:  it  was  the  vase,  the  swan,  the 
reeds,  'the  summer  sky. 

"Thee  looked  it  over,"  Eliza  told  Jess, 
"the  morning  I  started  it.  Came  down- 
stairs and  rocked  on  thy  toes  in  front  of  it." 

"What'd  I  say,"  Jess  asked,  "rocking 
there?  I  reckon  I  wasn't  speechless." 

"No,  Jess,"  said  Eliza,  "thee  wasn't 
speechless." 

"What'd  I  say?"  he  persisted. 

"Thee  said,"  Eliza  told  him,  "and  well  I 
remember,  'What's  for  breakfast?  I'm  hun- 
gry enough  to  eat  a  b'iled  owl.' " 

Jess  rocked  a  little  on  his  toes  now.  "  Well," 
he  said,  "that  was  something.  Better'n  say- 
ing I  could  eat  a  b'iled  swan,  I  reckon." 

That  was  something,  and  she  had  not 
been  unhappy,  setting  the  praised  breakfast 
on  the  table,  speaking  with  Jess  of  what 
fruits  he  would  bring  in  for  canning,  saying 
the  day  would  be  another  scorcher,  lifting 
the  pretty  cup  which,  in  itself,  set  their  eat- 
ing apart  from  ordinary  meals.  But  when 
breakfast  was  over,  the  vase  had  taken  on  a 
paltry  look  and  some  of  her  happiness  had 
ebbed  away:  it  was  nothing,  she  saw,  but  a 
mended  lamp  chimney;  the  great  swan, 
putty  and  paint.  The  wind  didn't  really 
blow;  that  was  only  a  trick  of  her  painting, 
a  thing  anybody'd  see  through. 

She  set  the  vase  away  in  the  pantry 
again.  She  looked  up  at  it  there  on  the  top 
shelf  and  wondered  how  it  could  have  been, 
for  a  half  hour,  not  only  a  place  of  stillness 
for  her,  beautiful  and  far  away,  but  a  set- 
ting forth  somehow  of  all  the  bliss  and 
eagerness  she  had  felt  before  sunup,  listen- 
ing to  the  beginning  bird  songs  and  seeing 
the  children's  faces. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  touched  it 
again.  The  children's  faces  she  had  seen  up- 
stairs were  real  faces,  and  their  voices  and 
needs  were  real — not  only  May  mornings 
and  winter  evenings,  but  all  the  hours  be- 
tween. The  house  she  trimmed  and  softened 
as  she  had  planned  that  morning,  so  that 
now  she  would  often  rise  from  her  chair, 
open  a  door  and  surprise  herself  anew  with 
a  room  which  awaited  her,  as  far  from  bare- 
ness as  a  grafted  tree  in  full  bearing  is  from 
a  seedling. 

She  often  thought  of  the  vase,  but  there 
had  never  come  another  moment  like  that  of 
the  first  summer  morning — and  time,  for 
her,  was  always  short.  Still,  she  planned  to 
finish  it,  set  the  second  swan  in  place  beside 
the  first.  There  were  days  when  its  incom- 
pletion  troubled  her  mind,  gave  her  the  feel- 
ing that  she  had  turned  away  from  some- 
thing more  than  a  painted  lamp  chimney; 


that  all  the  children,  Jess,  the  house,  her 
church  even,  were  not  reason  enough  for 
having  neglected  it ;  that  it  was  more  to  her 
than  she  understood. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  vase  waited,  unfinished, 
for  years.  Then  in  November,  after  little 
Sarah's  death,  she  had  taken  it  from  its  shelf 
late  one  afternoon  and  with  chair  pushed 
close  to  the  sitting-room  fire  had  set  about 
painting  the  second  swan,  a  companion  for 
the  first.  It  was  a  miserable  day;  there  had 
been  rain  in  the  morning,  but  after  dinner 
the  air  had  sharpened  and  snow  had  begun 
to  fall,  not  briskly,  so  that  her  thoughts  were 
of  sleigh  rides  or  the  boys  fighting  snow 
battles,  but  listlessly,  so  that  her  mind 
turned  toward  the  year's  end  and  little 
Sarah's  grave.  She  had  passed  from  the  first 
period  of  grief,  when  her  arms  had  known 
the  loss  of  her  child  as  sharply  as  if  a  portion 
of  her  own  flesh  had  been  cut  away,  and  she 
was  able  to  say  "God's  will  be  done.'  Still, 
she  was  left  with  a  great  heaviness  and  it 


BV  PHYLLIS  McGIlWLEY 

Here  is  the  guest  room. 

Flounced  and  rosy — 
Really  our  best  room. 

Isn't  it  cozy? 
Trimly  furnished,  a  place  that  sings. 
And  so  convenient  for  storing  things. 

See,  for  example. 

The  chest,  the  table. 
The  drawers  are  ample, 
The  shelves  are  stable. 
Of  course,  since  lately  we  keep  our 

sewing  here, 
All  of  them  brim  till  they're 
overflowing  here. 

Observe  the  closet 

(Though  rather  full  now 
With  rich  deposit 

Of  winter  wool  now.) 
And  there's  the  bath,  if  you  care  to 

glance  in. 
The  tub's  so  nice  to  anoint  my 
plants  in. 

Yes,  here's  the  chamber  we've 

furnished  for 
The  sole  delight  of  a  visitor. 
Where  father  reckons  his  business 

gains  up, 
Where  junior  sets  his  electric  trains 

up. 
Where  tennis  rackets  repose,  and 

sweaters. 
Photographs,  hats,  unanswered 

letters, 
Sneakers,  shades  that  we  lack  a  lamp 

for. 
Paper  parcels  that  smell  of  camphor. 
Wraps,  galoshes,  the  gauze  for 

bruises, 
And  books  the  library  shelf  refuses. 

This  is  our  spare  room, 

Mad  with  chintz, 
A  blithe,  a  fair  room. 

Fit  for  a  prince. 
So  what  a  shame 
That  if  someone  came 
With  bag  and  valise 
For  a  night  of  peace, 
In  spite  of  comforts  the  room  is 

blessed  in. 
There's  not  one  inch  we  could 

squeeze  a  guest  in. 


was  strange,  even  to  her,  that  this  had 
seemed  the  hour  to  finish  the  vase. 

If  little  Sarah  had  been  alive  she  would 
have  stood  by  her  side,  watching  her  brush 
strokes,  saying,  "Is  thee  making  a  bird, 
mother?";  and  outlining  the  curving  breast 
of  the  second  swan,  she  thought,  /  can  never 
lose  her.  She  remembered  the  morning  she 
had  started  her  work,  all  that  joy  and  vision 
of  joy,  as  if  the  whole  of  life  would  be  nothing 
but  delight,  nothing  but  smoothness  with 
never  a  setback.  How  different  this  was: 
no  vision,  never  misdoubting  that  there  were 
sorrows  ahead;  but  somehow  a  tranquil 
satisfaction  in  seeing  the  second  swan,  the 
companion  for  which  the  first  had  waited 
so  many  years,  take  shape,  and  in  believing, 
once  again,  that  it  was  a  real  wind  which 
moved  the  frayed  clouds  across  the  summer 
sky. 

IHE  second  swan  was  never  finished, 
though.  It  remained  a  shadow,  an  outline. 
As  she  had  begun  to  touch  it  with  whiteness, 
Jess,  bareheaded,  hands  and  hair  wet  with 
melting  snow,  came  in. 

"Eliza,"  he  cried,  "it  is  more  than  I  can 
bear." 

She  had  set  her  brush  aside  and  said, 
"What  is  it,  Jess?"  though  she  knew. 

"Sarah's  grave,"  Jess  said.  "Under  the 
snow.  She  loved  the  snow  so.  Thee  knows 
how  she  loved  it,  Eliza." 

Then  he  did  a  thing  he  had  never  done, 
before  or  since:  he  dropped  on  his  knees  and, 
laying  his  head,  the  red  hair  darkened  with 
melting  snow,  on  her  lap,  had  cried,  not 
quietly,  for  Jess  was  not  a  quiet  man. 

"Eliza,"  he  asked,  "has  thee  forgotten 
that  the  first  words  Sarah  ever  spoke  were 
about  the  snow?"  He  lifted  his  head  from 
her  lap  and  looked  toward  the  windows. 
"There  she  stood,"  he  said,  "clapping  her 
little  hands  and  crying,  'Pretty  flowers, 
pretty  flowers.'" 

Eliza  had  not  forgotten.  The  words  had 
been  in  her  mind  all  afternoon.  "No,  Jess," 
she  said.  "I  haven't  forgotten." 

"How  can  thee  be  playing,  then?"  Jess 
cried.  "Playing  with  thy  paints?  And 
Sarah's  grave  there  under  the  snow?" 

Eliza  smoothed  the  damp  hair.  "I  haven't 
forgotten  God,  either,  Jess,"  she  said. 

After  a  time  Jess  had  grown  calm,  had 
warmed  himself  at  the  fire  and  gone  out  to 
finish  his  evening's  feeding.  Then  Eliza  had 
set  the  vase,  unfinished  as  it  was,  one  swan 
but  the  dream  of  a  swan,  gray  and  shadowy 
and  without  plumage,  on  the  shelf  of  the 
secretary.  Let  it  stand  there,  she  thought.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  best  she  would  ever  be 
able  to  do,  and  she  was  content  that  it 
should  have  its  place  among  the  other 
things  she  treasured— reminding  her  of  so 
much:  the  dream  before  sunup,  and  much 
besides  that,  never  dreamed  of,  had  come 
since  that  morning. 

The  rain  was  still  pelting  down  and  Jess 
had  forgotten  the  vase.  "Eliza,"  he  said, 
going  back  to  his  old  idea,  "not  only  seasons, 
but  places,  I'll  venture,  could  be  told  from 
the  sound  of  the  rain.  The  jungle,"  he  said, 
fired  with  the  thought  of  so  much  rain  and 
so  much  geography,  "how'd  it  sound  there? 
Or  on  a  mountain  peak,  how'd  it  sound 
falling  on  bare  rocks?  Or  on  the  sea?  Water 
spanking  down  on  water?  Well,  here  wo 
are,"  he  subsided.  "Stuck.  We'll  never 
know." 

But  Eliza  didn't  feel  stuck.  She  felt  at 
home. 

Jess  peered  out  the  window.  He  recon- 
ciled himself  to  rain  in  Indiana.  '*Got  to 
make  a  run  for  it,"  he  said.  "Cows  bawling 
their  heads  off." 

He  clasped  Eliza  to  him  before  he  went 
out,  as  warmly  as  if  bound— as  in  his  mind 
no  doubt  he  was— on  a  journey,  and  Eliza 
felt  between  his  clasping  arms  and  herself 
the  vase,  which  she  still  held,  separating 
them.  And  yet,  she  supposed,  seen  in  another 
way,  it  was  a  link. 

After  he  left,  she  set  it  back  in  the  secre- 
tary—but she  could  still  feel  the  pressure 
of  its  fluted  rim  against  her  breast  as  she 
moved  about  the  kitchen,  busy  with  her 
evening  work. 
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only  Drene  with  Hair  Conditioning  action 

leawes  ^our  hair  so  lustrous 

^et  so  easy  to  manage  * 


Make  a  Date  nith  Glamour!  Right  away  .  .  .  don't  put  it  ofl 
.  .  .  shampoo  your  hair  the  new  glamour  way!  Get  the  com- 
bination of  beauty  benefits  found  only  in  Drene  Shampoo 
with  Hair  Conditioning  action.  '  Extra  lustre  ...  up  to 
33%  niore  sheen  than  with  any  kind  of  soap  or  soap  sham- 
poo! Because  all  soaps  leave  a  film  on  hair.  This  soap  film 
dulls  lustre,  robs  your  hair  of  glamour!  Drene  is  different! 
It  leaves  no  dulling  film,  brings  out  all  the  lovely  gleam. 
K  Such  manageable  hair  .  .  .  easy  to  comb  into  smooth, 
shining  neatness,  right  after  shampooing  .  .  .  because  the 
new  improved  Drene  has  a  wonderful  hair  conditioning 
action!  r  Complete  removal  of  dandruff,  the  very  first 
time  vou  use  this  wonderful  improved  shampoo.  So  insist  on 
Drene  Shampoo  with  Hair  Conditioning  action,  or  ask  your 
beauty  shop  to  use  it! 


-from  fhe  qirls  iwho  know 

Here's  Dorian  Leigh,  one  of  New  York's 
most  glamorous  fashion  models.  Cover  Girl  and 
"Drene  Girl."  On  this  page  she  shows  you  what 

just  a  hair-do  can  do  to  change  your  personality! 

(Above)  The  smooth,  sophisticated  look!  Smart,  new  one- 
braid  arrangement.  All  hair  is  combed  up,  but  over  to  one  side, 
then  tied  securely  « ith  ribbon.  To  braid,  divide  hair  into  two 
sections,  use  ribbon  as  third  section.  (Ribbon  three  inches 
wide.)  Small  bow  conceals  end  of  braid.  For  that  lovely,  shin- 
ing-smooth look,  Dorian  always  uses  Drene  Shampoo  with 
Hair  Conditioning  action.  No  other  shampoo  leaves  hair  so 
lustrous,  yet  so  easy  to  manage! 


The  demure,  disarming  look!  For  this  beguiling  effect, 
Dorian  uses  an  Alice-in-'W  onderland  comb  to  push  all  her 
front  hair  straight  back  from  her  face.  Ends  of  front  hair 
blend  in  with  back  hair.  Not  a  w ave  or  curl,  except  for  the 
smoothly  turned-under  ends.  Drene  with  Hair  Condition- 
ing action  deserves  the  credit  for  that  gleaming  smooth- 
ness.  No  other  shampoo  can  make  your  hair  look  so  lovely! 


The  dashing,  daring  look!  Froi 
Paris — through  Drene's  Paris  coi 
respondent — comes  the  idea  for  th: 
stunning  casual  arrangement!  A 
hair  is  combed  sleekly  to  one  side- 
straight  across  back  (held  wit 
combs  at  far  side)  and  straigl 
across  top.  Dorian's  hair  was  fir 
washed  in  Drene  Shampoo  wit 
Hair  Conditioning  action.  Noothi 
shampoo  leaves  your  hair 
lustrous,  yet  so  easy   to   managi 
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MEET  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
FREICU  liniDERGROeD, 
PIERRE  SCHNEITER,  m 
HIS  FAMILY,  OF  REIMS 
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I'HOTO  BY  TIIKHKSU  DUNNEY 

Marguerite  and  Pierre  Schneiter  holdinfi  ttvo  of  their  children  born  since 
the  war  began:  One-year-old  }  incent  (U'ft),  and  Bert  rand,  ^'o.  Anne,  5, 
stands  with  older  boys,  Jean- Louis,  12,  and  Denis,  10,  who  have  suf- 
fered most  from  family's  "near  starvation"'  diet  for  the  past  fnv  years. 


S<^  S^H^  ^o*H€ina 


WHEN  Journal  editors  went  to  lunch  at  the  home  of  Pierre  Schneiter  in  Reims, 
the  meal  consisted  of  an  onion  pie,  its  crust  of  dry  baked  farina  and  water, 
potato-and-carrot  stew,  an  apple  and  a  small  piece  of  cheese.  There  was  no 
coffee  and  nothing  sweet.  No  fats  were  used,  and  there  was  no  milk  or 
meat.  American  visitors  ate  in  their  overcoats.  The  Schneiters,  used  to  being  cold, 
wore  sweaters. 

Jean-Louis,  twelve,  and  Denis,  ten,  oldest  of  the  live  children,  waited  on  the  table 
with  quiet  dignity.  Both  were  thin  and  pale,  with  shadows  under  their  sunken  eyes. 
For  lack  of  shoes,  they  wore  the  wooden-soled  clogs  that  will  always  echo  in  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  saw  this  war  in  France.  Both  are  always  hungry,  their  mother  says. 
Their  diet,  lacking  meats,  fats  and  sugar,  leaves  them  anemic  and  nervous  and  they  tire 
quickly.  They  cannot  concentrate  on  their  studies,  and  many  schools  have  discon- 
tinued sports  and  games  because  malnourished  children  have  no  energy  for  hard  play. 
Pierre  Schneiter,  the  father,  has  not  only  his  own  family  to  worry  about.  As 
subprefect  of  Reims,  the  highest  official  in  that  city,  he  has  had  the  responsibility 
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of  115,000  cold  and  hungry  human  beings  since  the  liberation.  This  population 
has  been  swelled  by  3000  French  refugees  from  the  Channel  coast  and  by  some 
15,000  displaced  Russians,  Poles,  Jugoslavs  and  other  destitute  peoples. 

Reims,  a  hundred  miles  northeast  of  Paris  and  the  center  of  the  vineyard  country, 
has  wine  but  depends  on  transportation  for  most  of  its  food  -  all  of  its  wheat,  butter 
and  meat.  Before  the  war,  it  used  to  get  5800  railroad  cars  of  g(X)ds  a  month.  Most  of 
these  were  smashed  by  bombings  or  taken  by  the  invading  armies.  Last  January,  with 
transportation  concentrated  on  bringing  up  supplies  for  the  Allied  armies,  only  337 
loaded  boxcars  came  into  Reims.  And  there  were  not  enough  vehicles  or  gasoline  to 
distribute  properly  even  this  meager  supply. 

"If  only  I  had  three  hundred  trucks,"  worries  Pierre,  "I  could  do  miracles." 

JJtiRiNG  the  past  winter — the  coldest  France  can  remember — the  city  was  almost  with- 
out fuel  because  of  Allied  bombings  of  railroad  bridges  and  tracks  to  the  north  in  the 
coal  country.  One  sack  of  coal  (twenty-five  pounds)  often  had  to  last  a  family  a  whole 
winter.  Then  women  and  children  took  little  carts,  wheelbarrows,  even  baby  buggies 
and  pushed  them  to  the  nearest  woods  to  get  fuel.  Many  women  whose  husbands 
were  prisoners  or  deportees  walked  as  much  as  thirty  miles  each  week  end  bringing 
back  enough  wood  to  cook  one  hot  meal  a  day,  at  the  same  time  often  providing  the 
only  heat  the  family  knew.  Some  families  burned  cardboard  boxes  begged  from  Amer- 
ican soldiers.  Many  children  and  old  people  died  in  their  beds  of  cold. 

Pierre  Schneiter  was  chosen  subprefect  of  Reims  by  the  provisional  government 
because  of  his  part  in  the  resistance.  He  does  not  look  at  all  like  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  a  reckless  and  daring  saboteur.  At  thirty-seven,  he  is  completely  gray — a  quiet, 
slender  man  with  a  thin  face  all  in  profile.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  highly  respected 
member  of  the  bourgeoisie,  or  middle  class,  whose  business  was  selling  grapes  to  cham- 
pagne manufacturers.  He  sincerely  discounts  his  work  in  the  underground : 

"  I  was  not  a  hero.  The  risks  I  took  were  not  great.  My  brother  played  the  dan- 
gerous role." 

His  younger  brother  Andre  was  shot  by  the  Germans  the  night  before  the  libera- 
tion of  Reims.  Pierre  belonged  to  the  same  "cell"  of  ten  members  of  the  resistance 
group.  Of  that  cell,  four  are  now  alive,  three  were  shot  by  the  Germans,  three  were 
deported — whether  they  were  dead  or  alive  was  unknown  at  time  of  this  writing. 

"Our  family  was  not  an  exception,"  adds  Pierre.  "You  will  find  thousands  of 
families  like  ours  in  France.  There  is  scarcely  a  home  without  some  tragedy." 

Because  this  is  true,  and  because  the  Schneiters  are  representative  of  thou- 
sands of  families  in  France,  the  Journal  has  chosen  to  tell  their  story  to  show 


its  readers  what  life  has  been  like  in  France  during  the  war  and  since  liberation. 
The  Schneiters,  with  five  children,  are  quite  a  large  family  for  France.  Pierre 
and  his  wife  Marguerite  first  met  when  they  acted  together  in  an  amateur  show. 
She  is  slender,  well-built,  and  fair-haired  like  all  the  children.  Behind  her  black 
horn-rimmed  glasses,  her  eyes  are  very  direct  and  gray.  Like  all  Frenchwomen,  she 
can  run  a  house,  market,  ccx)k  and  sew  supremely  well.  Like  them,  she  can  make 
something  out  of  little.  Her  good-looking  black  winter  coat  is  trimmed  with  the 
last  remains  of  a  caracul  coat  her  husband  gave  her  before  the  war.  With  five  young 
children  and  no  household  help,  she  has  no  time  to  follow  fashions,  however.  Her 
hat  is  not  the  monumental  turbanlike  affair  many  Parisian  women  wear,  but  a  brown 
brimmed  felt,  and  her  black  platform  shoes  have  wooden  soles. 

Their  twelve-room  house,  rebuilt  after  the  bombings  of  the  last  war,  belonged 
to  Pierre's  parents.  On  the  ground  floor  are  a  large  light  living  room,  a  library,  a 
drawing  room  overlooking  a  little  garden,  a  kitchen  and  an  ofifice.  There  are  four 
bedrooms  upstairs,  and  on  the  third  floor  a  guest  room  and  two  rooms  for  servants. 

After  Pierre's  father  died  from  the  results  of  gas  poisoning  at  Verdun  in  the  last 
war,  the  two  brothers  took  over  his  business  of  buying  grapes  <rom  farmers  and  sell- 
ing them  to  champagne  manufacturers.  Before  the  Germans  invaded  France,  Pierre 
was  earning  70,000  francs  a  year  (about  $2000)  and  had  a  little  income  from  his 
family  besides.  At  that  time,  life  was  far  cheaper  in  France  than  in  America,  and 
the  Schneiters  could  afYord  two  servants,  a  car  and  trips  to  the  sea  every  summer 
and  to  the  mountains  for  skiing  in  the  winter.  As  subprefect  of  Reims,  Pierre  now 
has  an  income  two  and  a  half  times  larger,  but  they  are  much  worse  off.  Food  costs 
six  times  more  than  in  1938,  although  they  never  buy  from  the  black  market.  All 
other  necessities  are  relatively  high. 

The  Schneiters  have  three  meals  a  day— at  least,  they  eat  three  times  a  day. 
Their  breakfast  consists  of  "ersatz"  coffee  made  of  toasted  barley  or  oats,  with 
milk  and  a  little  sugar,  and  brown  bread  smeared  with  applesauce.  At  the  midday 
luncheon,  they  might  have  an  onion  pie,  a  cabbage-and-carrot  stew  and  raw  apples. 
A  vegetable  soup  and  potatoes  with  gravy  will  be  served  at  dinner.  The  children  get 
their  gouter  of  milk  and  bread  at  four  P.M.,  when  Jean-Louis  and  Denis  come  home 
from  Catholic  school. 

"They  are  always  hungry,  always  ready  to  eat,"  their  mother  says,  "and  it  is  so 
distressing  not  to  have  anything  sweet  or  nourishing  to  give  them.  Our  great  day 
is  Sunday,  though.  We  usually  get  our  meat  ration  on  Saturday  and  then  I  can  make 
pot-au-feu,  the  traditional  French  soup  with  meat,  potatoes,  onions  and  other  vege- 


"/  uas  not  a  hero,"  Pierre  insists,  but  patriots  elected  him  subprefect  (chief  offi- 
cial) of  Reims  for  his  part  in  the  resistance.  His  job  teas  concealing  ueapons 
parachuted  by  the  English.  Above:  The  day  of  triumph.  Pierre  (in  civilian  dress)  re- 
views French  Forces  of  the  Interior  uhich  helped  liberate  Reims  on  August  30,  I94i. 


before  tlie  citizens  of  Reims,  Pierre  pays  homage  to  the  brave  victims  of  the  resist- 
ance. From  this  city  of  115,000  (the  size  of  Cambridge,  Mass.),  5000  persons  spent 
war  in  Germany's  monstrous  labor  and  prison  camps.  In  Reims'  schoolhouse. 
General  Eisenhower  exacted  final   German   surrender  and  Europe's   liberation. 


tables.  Sometimes  we  are  lucky  enough  to  get  some  lard  from  a  friend  in 
the  country'.  It  is  so  hard  to  cook  without  any  fats.  The  food  is  always 
boiled  or  stewed,  and  it  tastes  so  flat."  Their  meat  ration,  which  they  don't 
always  get,  is  a  little  over  a  pound  a  month  for  the  whole  family. 

The  worst  food  months  were  from  January  to  August,  1944,  when 
most  of  the  people  of  Reims  got  eight  hundred  calories  a  day,  half  as  much 
as  the  amoimt  required  to  maintain  life  at  the  "famine"  level.  Babies  and 
pregnant  mothers  got  extra  rations  and  milk,  which  accounts  for  the  rela- 
tive plumpness  of  the  three  Schneiter  children  under  six — Anne,  Bertrand 
and  Vincent.  The  milk  was  not  pasteurized,  however,  and  in  1943  forty 
thousand  French  babies  died  before  they  were  a  year  old. 

The  two  oldest  Schneiter  children,  who  fall  in  the  six-to-thirteen  age 
group  of  the  food-rationing  plan,  got  only  half  the  proteins  and  fats  they 
needed,  and  show  serious  vitamin  deficiencies.  Jean-Louis,  not  strong, 
"decalcified,"  should  go  to  the  hills.  Denis,  pale  and  pensive,  has  been 
sick.  "We  have  little  to  eat,  but  we  still  have  something  to  drink,"  shrugs 
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Mnve.  Schneiter  buys  fcKMl  not  in  pounds  but  One  month's  ration  of  cheese  and  meal 
ounces.  Last  year,  Reims  folk  ate  800  calories  for  one  of  Schneilers.  Meat  goes  into  soup 
daily,    only    one    half    the   "famine"   nuata.      for  Sunday  treat.  There  is  no  fat  for  fryiiii:. 


^    these    rocks    and    garden    tcall, 
i-Louis  (left)  and  Denis  watched 
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There  are  no  cars,  busses  or  taxis  in  Reims. 
Here  Pierre  tinkers  with  family's  four  de- 


Marguerite  visits  grief -stricken  icidow  and 
family  of  patriot  who  tcorked  with  Pierre  in 
thf     rpsixlnnrp.       f'rermans     slit     his     throat. 


Shoes  cost  up  to  $00  a  pair  in  France,  ttlien 
YOU  can  find  them.  Mme.  Schneiter  made 
these  from  an  old  rug  and  a  brown  felt  hat. 


Lack  of  soap  spread  impetigo  anions  I  lie  ten  children  of  tl. 
bombed-out  Reims  family.    The  doctor  has  no  medicine   to 
cure  them.    All  they  have  to  burn  in  llie  stove  is  cardboard. 


Pierre.  "The  Germans  were  fond  of  champagne. 
They  demanded  a  yearly  supply  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  bottles  of  the  best 
brands  and  vintages.  But  the  Reims  people 
fooled  them.  They  got  the  worst,  as  they  were 
no  connoisseurs." 

Pierre  and  Marguerite  showed  us  their  cellar, 
once  stocked  with  coal,  ham,  lard,  preserves, 
pickles  and  vegetables,  now  empty  of  everything 
save  potatoes,  a  pile  of  carrots,  a  little  firewood, 
and  rows  of  shelves  ironically  stocked  with  fine 
champagnes. 

"Our  coal  supply  lasted  two  weeks  this  year," 
says  Marguerite.  "We  had  to  get  a  small  wood 
stove,  and  huddle  around  it  for  warmth  while  we 
cooked." 

Another  great  problem  in  Marguerite  Schnei- 
ter's  life  is  clothes  for  her  children.  Points  are 
not  issued  in  France  as  regularly  or  as  strictly 
as  they  are  in  England.  She  must  stand  in 
line  at  the  city  hall  to  prove  that  she  needs 
clothes,  and  she  may  or  may  not  be  given  some 
points.  Average  number  issued  a  year  is  about 
forty  a  person.  A  pair  of  pajamas  takes  thirty 
points. 

So  with  great  ingenuity  Mme.  Schneiter  has 
cut  down  and  made  over  old  clothes.  Luckily, 
nothing  is  ever  thrown  away  in  a  French  house- 
hold. She  solved  the  shoe  problem  by  making 
sneakers  for  the  children  out  of  an  old  rug,  an 
automobile-engine  cover  and  a  brown  felt  hat. 


The  subprefect  spends  all  his  evenings  at 
home.  "We  never  play  cards.  We  talk.  There  is 
so  much  to  talk  about.  For  four  years  we  had 
to  keep  silent."  When  friends  come  for  dinner, 
they  open  a  bottle  of  fine  champagne  and  drink 
it  with  their  dinner  of  potatoes  and  apples. 
Neither  cares  much  for  the  movies,  and  they 
have  gone  only  three  times  since  the  liberation. 
They  took  the  children  to  see  Snow  White. 

Because  he  is  so  deeply  attached  to  his  family, 
Pierre  had  a  hard  struggle  with  his  conscience 
before  he  joined  the  resistance.  He  might  be 
arrested,  tortured,  shot.  What  would  then  hap- 
pen to  Marguerite  and  the  children? 

At  first,  in  the  dark  months  of  1940  after  the 
fall  of  France,  he  believed,  like  so  many  French- 
men, that  the  Allies'  cause  was  hopeless.  "But 
my  brother  Andre  never  believed  in  a  German 
victory.  He  kept  saying  that  the  Boche  would 
collapse  in  turn  in  a  few  months.  By  the  end  of 
1941,  I  began  to  believe  him." 

Great  Britain  had  not  fallen,  as  Pierre  feared. 
The  besieged  Russians  still  held  Moscow  and 
Leningrad.  The  United  States  was  not  yet  in  the 
war,  but  the  might  of  her  arms  was  slowly  begin- 
ning to  bring  the  Nazis  to  heel. 

The  night  in  early  December,  1941,  when 
Pierre  made  his  decision  to  join  the  resistance, 
his  heart  was  anguished.  Marguerite  was  expect- 
ing their  fourth  child.  Was  his  decision  fair  to 
her?  Although  he  yearned  for  her  advice  he 
told  her  nothing.  If  he  were  caught,  at  least  she 
would  be  innocent  before  the  Gestapo. 

At  first  Pierre,  Andre  and  the  other  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  resistance  cell  groped  in  the  dark,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  They  met  in  a  bank  office, 
in  deserted  streets,  at  one  another's  homes. 
Later  they  contacted  a  colonel  who  was  in  touch 
with  London  and  General  de  Gaulle.  The  colonel 
had  under  him  seven  groups  of  ten  men.  For 
security  reasons,  one  from  each  group  knew 
him,  but  not  the  others. 

Schneiter's  men  were  assigned  to  receiving 
parachuted  arms  from  England.  They  went 
out  into  the  country  in  turns  hunting  for 
suitable  parachute  grounds  and  for  trustworthy 
farmers  who  would  hide  the  weapons  in  their 
barns. 

For  a  while  the  Germans  suspected  nothing. 
Soon  they  started  watching  Andre. 

"The  farmers  who  were  given  arms  talked  too 
much,"  explains  Pierre.  "The  Boche  had  spies 
everywhere.  Andre  was  not  married  and,  with 
no  family  to  consider,  gave  himself  entirely  to 
the  underground.  He  abandoned  his  business. 
He  was  constantly  in  the  field." 
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Barefoot  Reims  children  tvalk  20  miles  a  day  searching  for 
fireivood.  Many  are  tubercular,  stunted  from  hunger.  Child 
(below)    in    hospital   ivaits  for  supper   of    thin    potato    soiij>. 
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In  the  fall  of  1943,  a  driver  who  had  taken  Andre  out 
into  the  country  was  captured  and  tortured.  The  Ge- 
stapo rang  Andre's  doorbell  one  chill  dawn  the  following 
December.  His  mother  looked  out  the  window  just  in 
time  to  warn  him.  ■ 

"When  the  Germans  came  upstairs  a  few  minutes 
later,  Andre  was  gone  over  the  roof  with  an  overcoat 
over  his  pajamas,"  relates  Pierre.  "They  did  not  get  him 
that  time,  but  they  got  me  an  hour  later." 

Pierre  was  held  in  jail  a  month.  They  did  not  torture 
him,  but  questioned  him  incessantly  about  Andre.  Mar- 
guerite stood  in  line  for  hours  to  bring  him  food,  al- 
though she  was  expecting  her  child  any  day.  When  he 
was  finally  released,  he  told  her  everything.  He  piled 
steppingstones  against  the  rear  garden  wall  for  a  quick 
getaway  the  next  time,  for  he  had  no  intention  of  quit- 
ting his  dangerous  work. 

D  Day  was  now  approaching.  At  first  the  cell  was  told 
the  Allies  would  land  on  March  fifteenth.  Bombers 
flew  over  Champagne  constantly,  and  between  five  and 
six  hundred  Allied  fliers  passed  through  the  region  of 
Reims.  It  was  the  job  of  the  Frenchwomen  to  hide 
them  until  they  could  be  sent  across  the  Spanish  border. 
Some  of  them  hid  five  to  eight  fliers  in  their  homes  at 
one  time.  One  woman  escorted  an  American  boy  to 
confession  and  communion  during  Holy  Week.  Some 
fliers  were  even  taken  to  the  movies.  One  unguarded 
exclamation  in  English,  a  giveaway  such  as  a  stick  of 
American  chewing  gum,  would  have  betrayed  them  and 
their  benefactors  to  instant  death. 

On  D  Day,  June  6, 1944',  the  Germans  came  for  Pierre 
again,  but  he  fled  over  the  back  wall  into  the  country. 
Two  days  later  the  Gestapo  trapped  Andre.  The  night 
before  the  advancing  Americans  reached  Reims,  they 
took  him  and  twelve  others  out  into  a  woods  and  killed 
them  with  a  machine  gun.  One  of  them,  left  dying,  told 
the  story  of  the  execution. 

The  memory  of  the  brave  Andre,  who  was  twenty-six 
when  he  died,  is  a  painful  and  ever-present  one  in  the 
Schneiter  household. 

"It  was  Andre  the  resistance  wanted  to  be  subpre- 
fect  of  Reims,"  explains  Pierre.  "When  he  was  killed, 
I  was  chosen  to  take  his  place."  As  soon  as  the  job  of 
rebuilding  Reims  is  over,  Pierre  plans  to  return  to  his 
business  and  his  family. 

The  past  few  years  have  taxed  his  strength  and  nerves 
severely.  Last  winter  he  stood  by  helplessly  while 
babies  froze  in  their  cribs,  and  diphtheria,  meningitis 
and  tuberculosis  took  a  terrible  toll  of  children's  lives. 
This  year  he  hopes  will  bring  the  food  to  make  his  four 
sons  and  all  the  youngsters  of  France  sturdy  again. 
Once  the  railroads  and  bridges  have  been  repaired,  and 
new  locomotives  and  cars  arrive  frcnn  America,  food  can 
once  more  be  distributed  throughout  the  country  and  the 
lifeblood  will  flow  again  in  the  people  of  France,  bring- 
ing them  the  energy  and  courage  to  rebuild  their  lives. 
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ON  these  pages  is  the  story  of  one  French 
family  and  what  the  war  years  have 
meant  to  them.  The  Pierre  Schneiter  fam- 
ily, of  Reims,  is  in  a  sense  typical,  al- 
though they  are  more  fortunate  than  mil- 
lions— their  house  has  not  been  bombed,  no 
father  or  son  has  been  killed  or  maimed  or  has 
endured  imprisonments. 

Jean-Louis  and  Denis,  12  and  10,  in  their 
apathy  and  listlessness,  represent  millions  of 
children  in  France,  in  Holland,  in  Greece,  in 
Italy,  in  the  world;  children  half  sick,  prey  to 
tuberculosis,  unable  to  study  well,  unable  to 
play  vigorously.  These  are  the  children  who, 
twenty-five  years  from  now,  will  be  making 
the  new  world,  with  our  children.  These  are 
the  ones  who  will  be  deciding,  by  their  friend- 
liness toward  us  or  their  resentment,  whether 
there  is  to  be  another  war,  in  which  American 
children  might  conceivably  take  their  turn  at 
starving;  or  they  will  be  supporting  with  us  a 
wise  dynamic  program  for  peace. 

Apathy,  disillusionment,  despair  do  not  pro- 
vide an  atmosphere  conducive  to  peace.  "A 
chaotic  and  hungry  Europe  is  not  fertile 
ground  in  which  stable  democratic  and  friendly 
governments  can  be  reared,"  reported  the 
mission  sent  abroad  from  Washington  to  de- 
termine the  needs  of  liberated  countries.  "The 
responsibility  for  providing  a  substantial  share 
of  most  civilian  supplies  will  rest  on  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  Since  supplies  to  liber- 
ated countries  will  cut  into  the  ration  of  the 
American  consumer,  a  widespread  official  and 
public  campaign  should  be  undertaken  to  in- 
form the  American  people  of  the  gravity  of 
the  needs  of  our  Allies  in  liberated  Europe." 
Journal  editors,  flying  15,000  miles  in  a 
few  short  weeks — pausing  in  Iceland,  Green- 
land, England,  France,  Belgium,  touching 
Germany,  coming  back  through  Italy,  Greece, 
North  Africa,  Dakar  and  South  America — 
realized  again  keenly  the  war's  most  urgent 
lesson:  this  is  not  only  one  world,  but  with 
Europe  we  are  one  community;  the  Atlantic 
is  our  back-yard  fence — over  it  we  look  into 
the  lives  of  our  neighbors. 

Strict  food  rationing,  probably  for  at  least 
a  year,  accepted  cheerfully  and  fairly,  without 


scrounging,  is  the  first  duty  of  American 
women.  If  we  do  not  share  our  food  and  other 
supplies  generously,  if  we  do  not  help  to  heal 
the  scars  and  restore  the  shattered  bodies  of 
our  neighbors  across  the  sea,  we  will  not  take 
even  the  first  step  toward  that  peace  which  we 
so  greatly  desire. 

For  peace  is  not  simply  the  end  of  war,  and 
a  mere  cessation  of  hostilities  cannot  bring  us 
peace. 

Peace  is  something  more  dynamic  than 
that.  It  must  be  created  slowly,  carefully, 
with  patience,  effort  and  sacrifice,  with  our 
minds  and  our  good  will,  as  any  good  society 
is  created. 

In  a  simpler,  more  familiar  human  relation- 
ship— marriage — we  know  that  no  vows  or 
laws  can  bind  people  for  forty  years  into  a 
safe  marriage;  marriage  must  be  made  again 
with  good  will  each  day.  So  no  Dumbarton 
Oaks  charter,  however  wise  its  provisions,  can 
constrain  the  world  into  peace.  No  generous 
gift  of  food  or  material  resources  can  bind 
Europe  to  us  in  gratitude — any  more  than  a 
diamond  bracelet  can  purchase  lasting  love. 
A  good  marriage  cannot  exist  without  day-by- 
day  kindness,  consideration,  generosity  and 
regard  for  the  other's  interest.  Complete  sub- 
ordination of  one's  own  interest,  one's  rights 
as  an  individual  (or  country)  is  as  bad  for  a 
healthy  marriage  as  a  too  selfish  insistence  on 
one's  rights.  Peace,  like  marriage,  must  be 
flexible,  adaptable  to  new  circumstances,  but 
essentially  generous,  tolerant  and  kind. 

Walter  Lippmann  recently  concluded  an 
article  on  United  States  Claims  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter  with  these  words:  "Let  us  not 
then,  as  champions  of  international  morality, 
forget  that  the  first  rule  of  morals  is  the  golden 
rule,  and  let  us  not,  as  so  many  of  us  so  often 
do,  judge  ourselves  more  generously  than  we 
do  our  Allies  and  our  comrades  in  arms." 

Women  can  make  a  true  contribution  to  pre- 
serving peace.  They  should  not  be  overopti- 
mistic,  but  they  should  never  lose  heart  about 
the  great  part  they        {Coniinued  on  Page  102) 
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FOR  the  first  time,  women  in  France  have  the  right 
to  vote  in  national  and  local  elections.  Their  opin- 
ions, expressed  at  the  polls,  may  be  expected  to 
be  an  important  factor  in  shaping  the  future  of 
their  country.  Moreover,  in  France  as  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  women  have  been  personally  involved 
in  this  war  as  they  have  never  been  in  any  other — 
their  homes  often  in  direct  ^ine  of  danger  from  the 
skies  or  from  attack  on  the  ground,  their  families  ex- 
posed to  hardships  and  insecurity. 

Since  it  is  true  that  women — even  more  than  men — 
must  be  concerned  with  the  problems  of  re-establishing 
peacetime  standards  of  home  life,  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  has  conducted  a  survey,  through  the  French 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  affiliate  of  America's 
Gallup  Poll,  to  find  out  what  are  the  views  of  French- 
women on  questions  of  the  rehabilitation  of  their 
country,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  children  and  the  family  as  a  unit. 

Frenchwomen  were  asked:  "lias  the  health  of 
any  member  of  your  family  been  seriously  affeeted 
by  food  restrictions  since  the  beginning  of  the 
uxir?'' 

In  two  out  of  every  three  homes  in  France  the  an- 
swer was  "Yes":  63  per  cent  of  the  women  said  that 
some  member  of  their  families  had  suffered  seriously 
because  of  the  food  shortage.  But  in  Paris  the  figure 
was  even  higher;  here — in  contrast  to  the  rural,  food- 
producing  areas — 75  per  cent  of  the  women  said  there 
had  been  suffering  in  their  homes  because  of  a  lack  of 
food.  Children  and  old  people  are  the  principal  vic- 
tims (42  per  cent  said  "Children";  41  per  cent  said 
"Old  people"). 

That  privations  have  not  been  limited  to  food  alone 
is  shown  by  answers  to  the  next  question:  "What 
uiill  be  your  greatest  personal  need  after  the 
war?" 

Almost  half  of  the  women  (49  per  cent)  said  their 
first  need  is  for  clothing — 22  per  cent  said  specifically 
"Shoes";  21  per  cent  (chiefly  Parisians)  consider  the 
most  pressing  need  is  for  food;  20  per  cent  for  house- 
hold linens;  15  per  cent  for  drugs,  tools,  and  so  on; 
4  per  cent  stated  that  their  chief  need  is  for  furniture. 
Only  2  per  cent  put  books  and  travel  first  among  their 
postwar  requirements.  (Some  of  the  women  listed 
more  than  one  urgent  necessity  in  answering  this 
question.) 

It  is  the  younger  women  (presumably  trying  to  set 
up  homes  once  more  and  draw  their  families  together) 
who  stress  the  need  for  furniture,  linen  and  other 
household  supplies.  Younger  women,  too,  admitted  a 
longing  for  "amusements."  Many  Frenchwomen  seem 
to  have  suffered  from  the  impossibility  of  travel  and 
look  forward  to  the  return  of  the  automobile  and  gas- 
oline. Some  yearn  for  the  sight  of  the  ocean.  Others 
said  that  what  they  want  most  of  all  is  to  take  up  once 
more  the  work  or  profession  for  which  they  have  been 
trained:  for  instance,  an  artist  said  her  greatest  hope 
was  to  be  able  to  secure  materials  with  which  to  paint. 
Others,  acutely  conscious  of  their  intellectual  exile 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  want  books  and  magazines 
from  other  countries. 

During  the  long  and  painful  occupation  of  France 
by  the  German  army,  the  majority  of  Frenchwomen 
(58  per  cent)  were  able  to  avoid  any  personal  contact 
with  the  invaders.  In  Paris  as  many  as  67  per  cent 
said  they  had  managed  to  avoid  the  Germans.  The 
women  were  asked:  "If  you  have  had  any  personal 
contact  with  German  officers  or  soldiers,  have 
YOU  found  them  to  be  obnoxious,  indifferent, 
uncivil,  civil  or  pleasant?" 

Aside  from  the  58  per  cent  who  answered  that  they 
had  had  no  contact  with  the  invaders,  16  per  cent 
found  the  Germans  to  be  obnoxious,  15  per  cent  char- 
acterized them  as  indifferent,  and  4  per  cent  called 


them  imcivil.  A  dissenting  minority — 4  per  cent — said 
the  Germans  were  civil,  and  3  per  cent  found  them 
pleasant.  Most  of  the  women  who  called  them  "indif- 
ferent" were  either  peasants  or  shopkeepers. 

Frenchwomen  are  unanimous,  however,  in  demand- 
ing that  the  German  nation  shall  pay  severe  penalties 
for  causing  this  war:  94  per  cent  of  the  women  said 
"Yes"  to  the  question,  "Should  Germany  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Allied  armies?" 

Asked  how  long  the  occupation  of  Germany  should 
last,  the  women's  replies  varied  from  the  21  per  cent 
who  said  "From  ten  to  twenty-five  years,"  to  a  bit- 
terly vengeful  minority  (4  per  cent)  who  said  "For- 
ever." Here  is  the  report:  „„„ 

CENT 

From  10  to  25  years 21 

Five  years  at  the  utmost 20 

Ten  years  at  the  utmost 18 

From  25  to  50  years 12 

Forever 4 

Three  fourths  of  all  Frenchwomen  (76  per  cent) 
would  like  to  see  Germany  dismembered.  More  than 
half  (59  per  cent)  said  that  a  part  of  the  German  pop- 
ulation should  be  deported.  Those  who  were  singled 
out,  in  particular,  for  exile  were  members  of  the  Nazi 
party,  Prussians,  young  Germans  and  military  leaders. 
A  majority  of  the  Frenchwomen  would  like  to  see 
these  exiles  sent  to  Russia. 

Some  of  the  women  think  the  deported  Germans 
should  be  made  to  work  at  rebuilding  areas  of  Europe 
which  they  have  devastated.  The  majority,  however, 
said  flatly  that  the  deportees  should  be  obliged  to 
undergo  the  privations  of  inhospitable  exile  and  forced 
to  spend  their  days  at  some  painful  and  humiliating 
occupation.  As  the  women  see  it,  the  purpose  of  re- 
prisals is  twofold:  to  punish  Germany  for  bringing 
on  the  war,  and  to  cripple  Germany  so  that  never 
again  will  that  nation  be  able  to  throw  the  entire  world 
into  conflict. 

Just  as  decisively,  the  Frenchwomen  spoke  up  in 
favor  of  compulsory  military  training  for  all  young 
men  of  the  country:  84  per  cent  said  "Yes"  to  the 
question,  "Should  France  maintain  compulsory 
military  training  after  this  war?"  Only  9  per  cent 
did  not  agree.  There  was  greater  disagreement  over 
how  long  a  period  this  training  should  cover:  31  per 
cent  said  two  years,  30  per  cent  said  one  year,  9  per 
cent  thought  eighteen  months  would  be  better;  5  per 
cent  would  lengthen  compulsory  military  service  to 
"over  two  years." 

Frenchwomen  who  have  lived  through  six  years  of 
war,  of  military  occupation  and  guerrilla  resistance 
put  their  hopes  for  a  peaceful  future,  first,  on  a  dis- 
armed and  weakened  Germany  and,  second,  on  a 
powerful  French  army. 

The  women  appear  to  be  less  sure  about  diplomatic 
measures  to  insure  peace  for  the  world  However,  61 
per  cent  said  they  favored  a  "strong  international 
organization  of  the  Allies"  as  a  means  to  avoid  an- 
other war;  12  per  cent  were  opposed  to  such  an  inter- 
national organization;  27  per  cent  said  they  could  not 
give  an  opinion. 

Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  women  think  a  Franco- 
Anglo-American  alliance  is  the  best  means  to  guarantee 
future  peace  for  France.  A  slightly  larger  number  (50 
per  cent)  put  their  trust  in  a  Franco- Russian  alliance. 
Only  35  per  cent  believe  that  the  best  hope  for  future 
security  is  in  a  United  States  of  Europe. 

Wartime  conditions  have  affected  not  only  the  phys- 
ical health  of  the  French  people,  but  also  the  mental 
resources  of  the  nation.  The  general  opinion  among 
the  women  is  that  rehabilitation  will  be  arduous  and 
long-drawn-out.  They  were  asked,  "Do  you  think 
that    the   sufjferirigs   imposed  upon  France  luive 
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seriously  impaired  its  mental  health,  or  do  you 
think  they  have  strengthened  it?" 

Only  a  minority  of  17  per  cent  answered  that  war's 
hardships  have  been  a  strengthening  influence.  Three 
to  one,  the  majority  of  the  women  (55  per  cent)  shook 
their  heads,  declaring  that  rehabilitation  will  be  slow 
and  difficult. 

Some  women,  thinking  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  country,  believe  that  rehabilitation  depends  largely 
on  help  given  to  France  by  the  Allies.  It  should  be 
noted  that  other  women,  on  the  basis  of  their  deep 
religious  faith,  believe  that  morale  has  not  suffered 
because  of  the  war.  In  this  respect,  sociological  sta- 
tistics deserve  attention.  Admittedly  France  can  re- 
sume her  place  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
only  provided  her  ratio  of  population  can  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  other  nations.  So  the  women 
were  asked :  "In  your  opinion,  hoic  many  children 
should  there  be  in  a  family?" 

The  largest  number  (38  per  cent)  said  "Three." 
Only  2  per  cent  said  "One."  However,  it  appears  that 
two  children  are  still  preferred  to  four.  Here  is  the 
complete  report:  ^^^ 

cent 

Three  children 38 

Two  children 28 

Four  children 17 

More  than  four 6 

One  child '2 

None 3 

Don't  know 6 

On  the  whole.  Frenchwomen  are  not  so  emphatic 
as  men  in  their  views  on  political  subjects.  A  direct 
question  about  their  political  opinions  did  not  yield 
very  indicative  results.  Nevertheless,  Frenchwomen 
will  be  obliged  to  become  actively  concerned  about 
such  questions,  since  they  are  now  called  upon  to  vote. 
(Women  are  serving  as  mayors  in  several  of  the  bor- 
oughs of  Paris  as  well  as  in  the  provinces.  They  are 
also,  for  the  first  time,  sitting  on  juries.)  It  can  be 
assumed  that,  in  deciding  political  issues,  these  women 
will  be  considerably  influenced  by  their  envirormient. 
Therefore  this  question  was  asked:  "Do you  think 
your  husbarul's  political  views  have  tended  toward 
the  left  or  the  right  during  the  past  few  months?" 

Twenty-nine  per  cent  said  "No  change";  20  per 
cent  said  " To  the  left ";  3  per  cent  said  "To  the  right"; 
11  per  cent  replied  that  they  did  not  know. 

More  revealing,  perhaps,  were  the  answers  when 
they  were  asked,  "What  is  the  general  tendency  of 
people  around  you?"  Nearly  half  of  the  women 
'(44  per  cent)  said,  "To  the  left";  8  per  cent  said  "To 
the  right";  22  per  cent  said  "No  change";  and  26  per 
cent  said  they  did  not  know. 

That  the  U.  S.  Army  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  liberation  of  France  is  clearly  understood  by  all 
its  citizens.  In  general,  the  conduct  ©f  the  G.I.'s  seems 
to  have  created  a  favorable  impression,  although  there 
are  exceptions.  The  women  were  asked:  "What  is 
your  personal  opinion  of  the  behavior  of  the  U.  S. 
soldiers  in  France?" 

Fifty-five  per  cent  answered,  "Generally  good";  8 
per  cent  said  "Always  good  " ;  15  per  cent  said  "  Rarely 
good";  and  2  per  cent  said  "Never  good."  Others — 
20  per  cent — said  they  had  no  opinion. 

It  is  the  young  women  who  were  most  critical  of 
the  American  soldiers.  Of  those  who  said  the  G.I.'s 
conduct  was  not  good,  39  per  cent  were  under  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  However,  27  per  cent  of  women  over 
sixty-five  expressed  the  same  opinion.  Many  women 
said  that  the  U.  S.  soldiers  were  "too  daring,"  and 
that  they  seemed  to  have  an  unflattering  opinion  of 
Frenchwomen.  Others  said  merely  that  they  "be- 
haved like  soldiers." 
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And  do  it  the  sanitary  way — with  Sani- 
Flush.  It  will  keep  the  toilet  bowl 
white  .  .  .  remove  a  source  of  toilet 
odors.  The  hidden  trap  will  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  too. 

Sani-Flush  works  chemically.  Its  use 
two  or  three  times  a  week  is  sufficient. 
Just  shake  a  little  into  the  toilet  bowl. 
You  don't  have  to  scrub.  Sani-Flush 
disinfects  too.  Will  not  harm  toilet 
connections — or  septic  tanks  and  their 
action.  (See  the  simple  directions  for 
use  on  the  can.)  If  you  haven't  used 
Sani  -  Flush,  try  it. 
For  sale  everywhere 
—  two    handy    sizes. 


Sam-FM^h 


QUICK 
EASY 
SANITARY 


SAFE  FOR  SEPTIC  TANKS 

Don't  scrub  toilet  bowls  just  because  you  fear 
trouble  with  your  septic  tank.  Eminent  re- 
search authorities  have  proven  how  easy  and 
safe  Sani-Flush  is  for  toilet  sanitation  with 
septic  tanks.  Write  for  your  free  copy  of  their 
scientific  report.  Simply  address  The  Hygienic 
Products  Co.,  Dept.  1,  Canton  2,  Ohio. 


Personal 


Quick 


^KE  easy  orders  from  friends, 

Latives.  business  people.    Use 

lur  lunch  time,  evenings,  or  full 

ne  to  sell  these  Personal  Christ- 

asCards  with  nam«iinprint*cl. 

low  selections  of  25  for  $1  and  50 

r$l.  Make  a  handsome  profit  on 

ery  $1  sale  you  make !  No  experience  . 

ce3sar>'.  We  supply  FREE  samples 

our  latest  designs  .  .  .  richlv  colored. 

EWEST  BOX  ASSORTMENTS  for  1945 

)u  can  make  EXTR.\  money  quick  selling  these 
iristinas  Card  Assonments.  Line  includes  Reli- 
)U3,  Christmas.  "Oilette".  Ever\'day  Cajds, 
:.  They  are  whirlwind  money-makers.  Also 
JICK  CASH  PLAN  for  Clubs.  Churches,  etc 
pre  SAMPLES  of  Personal  Cards.  Start  on 
IlL  t  th:s  eas>'  wav  to  earn  Extra  Money  nowl 

ETMORE  &  SUGDEN.  Inc.,  Dept.  21-K. 

>9  Monroe  Avenue.       Rochester  (2).  N.  Y. 

irenda-Will 
fou  Step  Out 
IVithMeTonight? 

1  know  I've  been  an  awful  grouch  not  taking 

m  any  place  lately.  But  after  standing  all  day  at 

y  new  job,  Tay  feet  dam  near  killed  me  with  cal- 

uses  and  burning.  Now  I've  reformed— or  rather 

y  feet  have— thanks  to  the  medicinal  Ice-Mint 

>n  advised.  Never  tried  anything  that  seemed  to 

aw  the  pain  and  fire  right  out  so  fast— and  the 

y  it  helps  soften  callouses  is  nobody's  business! 

!n  able  to  get  some  extra  overtime  naoney  —  so 

it  do  you  say,  let's  go  dancing  tonight.  You  can 

■  on  my  Ice-Mint  feet  all  you  want. 


cl  Get  Hid  of  Roaches  1 


WATER    BIGS,    SILVER    FISH 

CI«uier.  s&fer.  more  ecoEkOoucal,  coa- 
vement.  eflecafe.  Xo  scinitred  poison. 
At  your  dealer,  or  send  order  3  lor  30<. 

S^^^  AGKEM,  INC,  Qiiicr,  IIU 


twenty-si.x  when  I  left,  and  just  getting  to 
the  point  where  I  could  afford  to  think 
about  getting  married. 

I  spent  as  much  time  as  I  could  with  Bett, 
but  she  had  a  routine  that  had  gone  on  over 
three  years  and  she  wasn't  so  free  as  I  was. 
There  was  ver>-  little  in  the  way  of  diversion, 
these  days;  we  could  drive  around,  because 
my  mother  and  father  had  been  hoarding 
their  gas  coupons  for  me,  and  we  could  go 
to  the  movies.  We  did  both,  and  we  were 
silent  a  lot  more  than  we  talked.  I  didn't 
mind — just  being  near  her  was  enough  for 
me — but  there  were  times  when  it  seemed  to 
me  that  we  lived  in  separate  silences.  And 
that  scared  me. 

The  third  time  I  saw  her — at  the  river 
again,  one  afternoon — she  brought  up  the 
subject  I  didn't  want  to  talk  about  yet.  I 
knew  she'd  been  thinking  a  lot  about  it  be- 
cause she  overdid  the  offhand  approach. 

"When  are  you  going  to  start  practicing 
again.  Bill?" 

I  produced  a  grin  and  counterattacked. 
"^^'hen  are  you  going  to  marr>-  me,  Bett?" 

"Doesn't  the  sec- 


offering  me  her  sacrifice  without  conviction. 
And  she  had  started  to  use  "we"  when  she 
spoke  of  him. 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said.  "  I  just  wanted  to 
be  sure  you  got  there."  Then  I  braced  my- 
self. "Does  John  know  we're  engaged?" 

Once  more  the  silence  stretched  too  tight. 
"It's— so  indefinite.  Bill.  Your  being  in  a 

position    to    marr>'.     I "     Her    voice 

thinned  out  to  nothing. 

"I  see."  The  words  didn't  belong  to  me; 
they  were  too  steady  and  controlled.  "  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  dumb  of  me — 
conceited,  maybe — to  expect  it." 

Her  lashes  were  pointed  with  tears.  "Oh, 
Bill,  I  do  love  you ! " 

"Sure  you  do,  honey."  I  started  the  car. 

\\'hen  Bett  was  busy  I  took  to  falling  back 
on  Connie.  Habit,  association  of  ideas,  the 
other  Shelby  girl:  it  could  have  been  any 
of  those.  .Actually  it  was  none  of  them. 
Connie  was  as  comfortable  as  a  pair  of  house 
slippers  and  I  could  say  an\thing  under  the 
sun  to  her.  I  didn't  often  say  it,  but  I  felt 
quieter  and  more  relaxed  just  from  knowing 
I  could.  And  Connie, 
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ond  answer  depend  on 
the  first  one?"  She 
wasn't  smiling  with 
me;  she  was  serious 
and  worried.  I  looked 
at  her  a  long  time. 

"Does  it?"  I  said. 
"  I  didn't  reahze  that. 
I've  got  a  lot  of 
money  saved,  Bett; 
where  I've  been  there 
wasn't  anything  to 
spend  it  for."  Except 
poker,  and  I'm  a 
darned  good  poker 
player. 

"But  you  ought 
to  start  getting  estab- 
lished first,  darling." 

"Before  John  sews 
up  the  whole  town?  " 
I  hadn't  meant  to 
say  it  aloud.  I  didn't 
even  know  I'd  done 
it  until  I  saw  her  face 
change. 

"That's  rotten!" 
Her  voice  was  low 
and  shaken.  "John 
couldn't  help  it  if 
they  wouldn't  take 
him." 

The  cold  feeling  in 
my  stomach  was 
something  I  had 
hoped  never  to  know 
again.  ' '  Of  course  he 
couldn't.  It  was  rot- 
ten, and  I  apologize." 
I  plodded  on.  "Hav- 
ing you,  Bett.  would 
give  me  a  bigger  in- 
centive to  go  back  to  work.  Maybe  I  wouldn't 
feel  so — tired." 

It  brought  her  to  me  in  a  rush,  when  I 
hadn't  really  meant  to  take  that  sort  of  ad- 
vantage. "Sweetheart,  I'm  sorry  I  even 
mentioned  it.  Of  course  you  need  to  rest  and 
not  won^-  about  things." 

"  I  sort  of  hoped  " — my  voice  sounded  flat, 
even  to  me — "that  we  might  get  married 
and  go  to  some  quiet  place  and  just — love 
each  other  awhile." 

She  kissed  me,  too  gently.  "We  couldn't 
do  that,  Bill.  It's  wonderful  that  you've 
saved  some  money,  but  you'll  need  it  while 
you're  getting  started  again." 

Not  "we,"  but  "you."  I  had  to  prove 
myself  before  she  would  marry  me,  and  right 
now  I  couldn't  have  proved  that  two  and 
two  make  four.  I  let  it  drop  and  grasped 
another  thorn.  "By  the  way,  honey,  what 
about  the  dance  next  week?  Would  you — 
go  \\ith  me? "  A  one-armed  man  at  a  dance. 
But  I  had  to  ask  her;  it  was  something  I  had 
to  live  with  and  get  used  to. 

She  didn't  answer  right  away  and  she 
didn't  look  at  me.  "John  Edwards  asked  me. 
Bill,  a  month  ago.  Before  we — before  I 
knew  you'd  be  home.  I  could  break  the  date, 
though."  Her  voice  had  no  finality;  she  was 
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thank  heaven,  could 
say  anything  to  me. 
She  never  had  an  in- 
hibition in  her  life. 
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By  Ethel  Barnett  de  Vito 

Picnicking  in  the  countrj-  for  the 

day, 
She  and  the  little  boy  alone 

together, 
She  found  the  time  she  never 

seemed  to  tether 
For  listening  to  what  he  had  to  say. 
And  as  he  prattled,  hearing  all  he 

said, 
Swiftly  in  her  a  kind  of  wonder 

grew. 
Not  at  his  age,  or  thoughts,  or 

words  he  knew, 
But  that  she  had  not  put  them  in 

his  head. 

It  was  more  than  the  world  through 

childish  eyes: 
Resf>ect  for  worms  and  buttercups 

and  toads, 
Or  cloud  boats  blithely  sailing  seas 

of  skies — 
All  surely  found  adulthood  by  these 

roads; 
The  marvel  was  that  this  day  she 

had  been  shown 
Her  child  not  in  her  image,  but  in 

his  own. 
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We  went  to  movies, 
too  —  rough  ho  use 
stuff  full  of  ridin'  and 
shootin' —  and 
munched  peanuts 
with  the  rest  of  the 
roughnecks.  When 
spring  came  without 
warning  one  day,  the 
way  it  does  in  Ala- 
bama, we  sprawled 
on  the  grass  behind 
her  house  and  talked 
lazily  about  things 
like  going  fishing. 

"I  guess  that's  one 
I'll  have  to  pass  up," 
I  said. 

She  rolled  over  on 
her  side  and  looked 
at  me.  "Aren't  you 
going  to  get  one  of 
those  artificial  arms? 
I  read  about  'em  the 
other  day  and  you 
can  learn  to  do  any- 
thing with  'em.  I'll 
bet  you  could  even 
reel  in  a  line." 

I'd  thought  about 
it  since  the  day  tliey 
told  me  how  it  was 
going  to  be.  And  I'd 
wondered  whether  an 
artificial  arm  might 
not  be  more  painful 
to  Bett  than  no  arm 
at  all.  The  thing  that  surprised  me  was  Con- 
nie's having  read  about  tliem. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "Would  a  woman 
find  it  a  little — gruesome?" 

She  lay  on  her  back  and  made  an  inelegant 
sound  with  her  lips.  "He  wants  to  look  ro- 
mantic and  pathetic,"  she  told  the  new  leaves 
above  us.  "He'd  rather  sit  on  the  side  lines 
and  make  like  Cinderella." 

"Oh,  nuts."  I  rolled  her  over  and 
smacked  her  where  it  would  make  the  most 
impression.    "I'm  serious." 

She  sat  up  and  glared  at  me.  "You  think 
I'm  not?  And  don't  do  that  again,  by  the 
way.  I'm  a  big  girl  now." 

She  was,  and  I  kept  forgetting  it.  \\'e 
looked  at  each  other  a  long  time  and  I  saw 
the  beautiful  lines  of  her  body  and  the  clear 
wisdom  of  her  eyes.  Connie  knew  things 
that  Bett  would  never  discover;  she  looked 
at  life  and  didn't  turn  her  face  from  what 
she  saw.  If  a  man  could  just  have  Bett.  with 

Connie's  courage But  no  mortal  has  a 

right  to  ask  so  much. 

"That  reminds  me.  Would  you  go  to 
the  club  dance  with  mc  .Saturday  night, 
since  you're  such  a  big  girl?  Your  sister  has 
a  previous  engagement.  I  thought  I'd  ex- 
plain so  you  wouldn't  get  any  cockier  than 
you  are  already." 
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the  way  Hormel  mokes  it,  because  Hormel  Chili  is  different. 
You'll  like  it,  too.   Double  your  money  back  if  you  don't! 
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HORMEL 

GOOD  FOODS 


Connie's  face  was  like  stone  for  a  minute, 
and  I  thought  it  was  my  frankness  that  had 
made  her  so  angry.  Then  she  smiled  and  I 
wondered  if  I'd  imagined  it.  "Thank  you  so 
much,  major.  Nobody  could  turn  down 
such  a  graceful  invitation." 

Maybe  it  was  better  this  way.  Once  more 
I  could  practice  on  Connie,  and  if  the  experi- 
ment was  too  painful  I  would  have  saved 
Bett  a  lot  of  unhappiness.  Besides,  I'd  be 
able  to  see  Bett  and  John  Edwards  to- 
gether. 

It  was  like  that  for  the  five  days  before 
the  dance:  Bett,  when  I  could  see  her; 
Connie,  when  I  couldn't.  Connie  and  I 
talked  and  argued  and  quarreled;  Bett  and 
I  kissed  each  other,  said  very  little  and  were 
acutely  miserable.  I  thought  a  lot  about 
offering  to  step  out  of  the  picture  and  ease 
the  situation,  but  Bett  was  too  precious  to 
me.  Besides,  I  could  have  sworn  she  loved 
me.  She  never  refused  my  kisses;  at  times 
she  held  me  with  a  kind  of  desperation.  I 
decided  to  leave  it  this  way  until  the  dance, 
which  ought  to  clear  up  a  lot  of  things. 
When  I  saw  how  Bett  reacted  to  me  among 
a  lot  of  people,  and  in  John's  presence,  I'd 
know  how  much  she  did  or  didn't  want  me. 

It  felt  funny  to  put  on  dinner  clothes 
again.  Mother  stayed  over  the  horizon  and 
tried  not  to  flutter;  dad  came  in  when  it 
was  time  for  the  studs  and  collar  buttons  and 
tie.  They're  grand  people  and  their  attitude 
was  a  blend  of  Connie's  and  Bett's.  But  they 
were  learning.  If  Bett  turned  me  down 
finally,  they'd  stand  by  to  help  me  pick  up 
the  pieces. 

When  it  was  over  and  I  was  done  and 
garnished  to  a  turn,  they  stepped  back  and 
smiled  without  a  sign  of  a  lurking  tear. 

"The  suit  fits  perfectly,"  mother  said. 

"Yeah."  With  one  exception  I  thought 
the  effect  was  pretty  fair.  "  I  put  on  a  lot  of 
weight  and  lost  it  just  in  time  to  make  use 
of  my  old  clothes.   Efficient." 

"Very."  Dad  watched  me  rearrange  the 
handkerchief  in  my  breast  pocket  and 
didn't  offer  to  help  me.  He  grinned  briefly, 
one  man  to  another.  "I  don't  know  who 
you're  favoring  tonight,  but — luck  to  you." 

"Thanks,"  I  said.  "It's  Connie.  See  you 
later." 

As  I  went  out,  it  occurred  to  me  that  they 
had  looked  surprised  at  the  mention  of 
Connie,  but  not  especially  desolated.  I 
didn't  pay  much  attention;  I  drove  off  to 
test  my  luck. 

By  mutual  agreement,  Connie  and  I  were 
going  to  be  late.  I  think  we  both  wanted  the 
decks  cleared  at  her  house;  we  wanted  Bett 
and  John  to  leave  first  and  the  dance  to  be 
in  full  swing  when  we  got  there.  I  figured 
that  an  hour  or  two  would  be  enough  for  my 
debut. 

Connie  opened  the  door  herself,  and  that 
helped.  There  wouldn't  be  any  standing 
around  making  polite  conversation  while  I 
waited.  She  looked  feminine  and  lovely  in 
a  pale  yellow  chiffon  dress  that  whispered 
when  she  moved,  and  my  gardenias  were  in 
her  hair  where  they  belonged.  Bett's  hair 
is  gold,  but  Connie's  is  as  dark  as  a  moonless 
night.  I  kissed  her  without  knowing  I  was 
going  to  do  it. 

"My  little  daffodil."  I  grinned  at  her. 

"My  little  penguin."  We  both  laughed 
then,  because  a  man  in  evening  clothes  does 
look  a  lot  like  a  penguin.  She  added  un- 
expectedly, "You're  really  sort  of  hand- 
some, Bill,  in  a " 

"In  a  disreputable  sort  of  way?"  Her 
wrap  was  lying  on  a  chair  and  I  picked  it 
up.   "Ready?" 

"Whenever  you  are."  She  slid  into  the 
mandarin  coat  without  much  help  from  me. 
You  need  two  hands  if  you're  going  to  be 
courtly  about  a  girl's  coat.  I  think  both  of 
us  knew  the  evening  would  be  important 
and  I  think  both  of  us  wanted  to  get  on 
with  it. 

We  didn't  talk  during  the  drive.  I  pulled 
her  close  against  my  side  as  we  started  off 
and  she  stayed  there  meekly  enough,  a 
warm,  human  bulwark  between  me  and 
whatever  happened  next.  Having  her  there 
helped  a  lot. 


I'd  stayed  away  from  the  country  clul 
until  now,  but  this  was  storming  it  in  a  bij 
way.  I  found  a  parking  spot,  helped  her  out 
with  a  flourish  as  phony  as  a  toupee,  anc 
we  walked  toward  a  lot  of  light  and  noise 

"I'll  be  right  back,"  she  said,  close  to  mj 
shoulder.  "Meet  me  in  the  grill." 

She  moved  fast,  bless  her,  and  was  then 
as  soon  as  I  was.  * 

People  yelled  at  us  as  we  came  in;  thej 
patted  Connie's  shoulder  and  pumped  mj 
hand.  It  was  so  much  like  Old  Home  Weel 
that  the  knot  in  my  stomach  began  to  untif 
itself.  Bett  and  John  weren't  in  sight,  so  ! 
imagined  they  were  dancing.  With  all  m; 
heart  and  soul  I  hoped  they  were  dancing— 
and  not  with  each  other. 

We  stayed  in  the  grill  a  few  minutes.  / 
kid  bounded  up  wearing  a  captain's  bars 
silver  wings  and  no  service  ribbons.  H< 
made  a  grab  for  Connie  without  giving  mi 
a  look. 

"I've  been  hunting  you  all  night,  sugar 
How  about  dancing?" 

She  snatched  the  hand  from  him  almoS 
fiercely.  "Sorry,  Jed.  We've  just  come  anc 
Bill  and  I  haven't  had  our  first  dance  yet.' 
She  looked  very  straight  and  proud.  " 
want  you  to  meet  Major  Phelps."  She  threv 
my  rank  at  him,  but  I  loved  her  for  it.  "Bill 
this  is  Captain  Lewis." 

Ihe  kid  was  decent  enough  to  turn  ret 
and  I  forgave  him.  He  was  full  of  youtl 
and  beans  and  blended  whisky  anyhow.  W 
gripped  hands  and  he  muttered  somethin; 
young  and  embarrassed,  then  turned  t 
Connie.    He  was  very  polite  and  military 

"I'd  like  a  dance  later,  if  I  may." 

"That  would  be  fine,"  she  said  sweetly 

I  could  have  used  a  drink  after  that,  am 
she  knew  it.  She  didn't  get  masterful  o 
pleading;  she  just  said,  "I  want  to  dance. 

I  lied  nobly.  "So  do  I." 

I  wasn't  a  bit  sure  about  how  this  wa 
going  to  work  out.  Losing  an  arm  throw 
you  badly  off  balance  for  a  while,  but  I'l 
overcome  that  hurdle.  I  looked  down  at  he 
as  we  stepped  onto  the  floor. 

"  If  this  gets  too  painful,  honey,  we'll  ca! 
out  the  Air  Force." 

She  scowled  at  me.  "How  would  you  lik 
having  your  ears  pinned  back?"  She  mean 
it  too. 

The  orchestra  was  playing  a  tune  I  didn' 
recognize,  but  it  was  a  fair  orchestra  and 
better  tune.  I  put  my  arm  around  her  an^ 
she  rested  her  free  hand  on  my  shouldei 
It  wasn't  bad;  we'd  danced  that  way  occa 
sionally  in  the  past,  even  when  I  had  bot 
my  arms.  And  dancing  with  Connie  ha 
always  been  something  to  dream  aboui 
After  the  first  few  bars  I  knew  it  still  was. 

Except  that  I  was  hunting  frantically  fc 
Bett  above  her  shoulder — and  I  couldn' 
find  her.   I  couldn't  find  John  either. 

Connie  sensed  it,  maybe  because  I  tight 
ened  up  and  missed  a  couple  of  steps.  Sh 
tilted  her  head  back  to  look  gravely  at  mi 
"She's  probably  touching  up  her  face,  Bil 
She  does  a  lot  of  that  at  dances." 

The  possibility  helped  a  little  and  I  wi 
able  to  grin  at  her.  "Hasn't  anybody  evt 
told  you,  sweetheart,  that  it's  impolite  t 
snoop  around  in  people's  minds?" 

She  grinned  back.  "Is  it  my  fault  if  the 
leave  the  shades  up?" 

Yes,  Connie^was  a  jewel  and  a  gift  froi 
heaven.  She  could  make  me  laugh  eve 
then.  Sam  Gardiner  cut  in  on  me  a  minut 
later  and  I  felt  panic-stricken  because 
was  losing  her.  I  think  she  knew  it,  but  si 
also  knew  it  would  be  worse  to  refuse  hit 
and  so  make  me  a  sort  of  charity  patien 
I  bowed  out  and  started  for  the  grill. 

Maybe  Connie  had  remote  control,  or 
close-knit  organization.  I  still  think  th 
next  few  minutes  were  her  doing,  becaus 
the  girls  involved  were  her  friends  ratht 
than  Bett's — a  generation  below  me,  so  t 
speak.  As  I  went  down  the  hall  I  mt 
Jeanie  Ellis  towing  an  ensign  and  she  almoii 
fell  on  my  neck.  ! 

"Bill!  Where  on  earth  have  you  bee 
hiding?"  She  introduced  the  ensign  an 
we  went  through  that  routine,  then  si 
turned  back  to  me.  "Aren't  you  going  to  as 
me  to  dance?" 
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"llVant  to  Save 
RED  POINTS  ? 


« 


"IT'S     SIMPLE — 

when  you  realize 
that  1/5  of  most 
foods  are  wasted 
by  shrinkage,  by 
drying  out  and 
spoilage.  The  an- 
swer? Better 
care! 


m: 


"HERE'S  YOUR  TIP 

— Wrap  cooked 
meats,  cheese, 
butter  and  left- 
overs in  Cut-Rite. 
It's  super  -  calen- 
dered,  double 
waxed  to  protect 
food!" 


fe 


CUT-RITE 

WAXED     PAPER 


IN 
BLUE  AND 

WHITE 
CARTON 
AT  YOUR 
OROCER'S 


.Automatic  Poper  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  Hoboken,  N.J. 


FOLEY 
FOOD 
MILL 


Foley  Food 
Mill  to  tempt  the  appetite  and 
add  variety  to  family  meals.  En- 
joy sucli  dishes  as  Creole  Bean 
Soup,  Fish  Spencer,  Shepherd's 
Pie,  Potato  Doughnuts,  Carrot 
Cookies,  Oatmeal  Apple  Crisp, 
Pumpkin  Bavarian  Cream,  Apple 
Sauce,  Tomato  Juice.  Send  10(? 
with  coupon  for  recipe  booklet. 
FOLEY  FOOD  MILL  $1.2S  at 
DEPT.,    HDWE.  stores.    (Cannot  ship  M 


direct  from  factory.) 


!  Send  10((  for  60-recipe  booklet  "VA- 
I  RIETV  In  Food  with  th«  FOLEY 
FOOD  MILL"  to  FOLEY  MFG.  CO,. 
I  78  2i}d  St.  N.E.,  Minneapolis  \i.  Minn. 
I    Nar 


{.Write  address  plainly  i 


Of  course  I  said  yes,  and  again  it  wasn't 
a  bit  bad.  Maybe  it  was  staged,  but  if  it 
was,  the  cast  was  all-star.  Every  time  some- 
body cut  in  and  left  me  stranded,  another 
girl  would  appear  from  somewhere  and  it  all 
looked  accidental  and  spontaneous.  I  kept 
on  wondering,  but  I  liked  it  anyhow  and  I 
came  darned  close  to  enjoying  myself.  Who 
wouldn't? 

Except  that  I  couldn't  fool  myself  about 
Bett  and  her  make-up.  She  was  still  missing 


and  so  was  John.  Not  even  Bett  could 
primp  this  long. 

Finally  I  couldn't  stand  any  more  of  it. 
When  somebody  cut  in  again  I  made  a  break 
for  the  terrace,  I  swear  I  wasn't  trying  to 
snoop;  I  just  had  to  get  away  from  people 
and  lights  and  noise. 

My  girl  and  John  Edwards  were  a  blur 
at  the  far  end  of  the  terrace.  I  couldn't  see 
much,  but  I  knew  who  they  were;  you  know 
a  thing  like  that  with  your  bones  instead  of 


THIS  m  BE  AMERICA 


S<^  St^uct^e^  Sunt 


^     COKTTRACT      ^ 


FAIRLY  early  in  life — I  was  twenty- 
four — I  learned  an  essential  knowledge. 
I  learned  it  the  hard  way,  which  is  the 
best,  way  to  learn  anything,  for  then  you 
never  forget  it.  I  learned  that  although  it 
takes  two  or  more  to  make  a  contract,  it 
takes  only  one  to  break  it;  and  from  this 
practical  lesson  I  learned  a  general  philoso- 
phy as  well,  which  is,  that  in  all  the  world 
there  is  nothing  binding  but  good  will. 

Give  that,  and  have  it,  and  you  have 
everything.  Refuse  that,  or  fail  to  acquire 
it,  and  you  have  nothing.  Not  all  the  seals 
invented,  not  all  the  binding  clauses  imagi- 
nable, not  the  biggest  battery  of  legal  talent 
available  can  save  a  contract  if  there  is  bad 
faith  and  a  desire  to  break  it  or,  if  that  is  not 
possible,  evade  it.  Ask  any  lawyer,  and  if  he 
is  candid  he  will  tell  you  this  is  so.  A  con- 
tract is  merely  the  legal  expression  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  an  honest  intention.  But 
if  back  of  it  there  is  no  honest  intention,  no 
good  will,  then  there  is  no  power  under  the 
sun,  save  force,  that  can  possibly  save  in  its 
entirety  that  contract. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  thinly  settled  fron- 
tier, when  personalities  stood  out  and  were 
clearly  discernible,  people  didn't  bother  much 
with  written  contracts.  They  sized  a  man 
up  and  made  a  verbal  agreement,  or  else  re- 
fused to  make  one;  and  if  the  former  was  the 
case,  they  threw  a  silver  dollar  on  the 
ground,  and  the  other  party  to  the  contract 
picked  it  up.  That  was  the  sign,  the  symbol, 
the  seal  of  good  will. 

A  ranch  is  an  intimate  and  often  isolated 
place.  You  live  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  other 
inhabitants,  so  I  learned  in  a  fairly  disagree- 
able fashion  the  vulnerability  of  written 
contracts.  I  had  one  with  a  partner,  an 
older  man.  It  so  happened,  for  reasons  too 
long  to  go  into  here,  that  I  built  up  the 
ranch  business.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  the 
business  being  solid,  my  partner  decided  I 
was  no  longer  necessary.  It  took  him  just 
six  months  to  run  me  off  the  ranch;  and  not 
once  did  he  break  the  contract,  and  not  once 
did  he  raise  his  voice,  atid  not  once  was  he 
openly  hostile.  He  was  a  very  clever  man.  So, 
wiser  in  experience  but  poorer  in  money,  I 
went  upcountry  and  started  another  ranch. 

At  the  time,  the  episode  rankled  and,  for 
a  while,  destroyed  my  faith  in  human  be- 
havior, but  pretty  soon  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  was  lucky  to  have  learned  so 
early  what  so  many  otherwise  intelligent  and 
even  experienced  people  seem  never  to  learn. 
Doggedly  and  blindly,  they  insist  all  their 
lives  that  the  written  word,  irrespective  of 
the  intention  back  of  it,  means  something. 
Assured  by  legal  language  and  the  proper 
number  of  witnesses,  they  lock  a  contract 
up  and  forget  all  about  it.  They  are  miser- 
ably astonished  when  a  contract  fails.  They 
are  unaware  that  a  contract  is  a  living  thing 
and  requires  occasional  attention  from  every- 
one concerned.  Even  if  the  contract  is  no 
more  than  the  buying  of  a  few  bonds  on  your 
part  from  a  large  and  remote  corporation, 
you're  a  remiss  party  of  the  second  part 
if  you  don't  find  out  about  that  corporation 
before  you  invest  in  it,  and,  having  done  so, 
follow  it  to  some  extent  from  there  on. 

There  is  nothing  in  life  completely  uni- 
lateral except  abysmal  selfishness. 

For  I  had  learned  something  else  too.  I 
began  to  realize  that  if  I  had  made  myself 


actually  indispensable,  thoroughly  useful, 
even  my  partner  would  have  thought  long 
before  running  me  off  the  ranch.  I  was 
young,  hasty,  careless,  and  by  no  means 
efficient.  So  I,  too,  was  lacking  in  good  will. 

Now,  treaties  between  nations  are  no  more 
than  enlarged  contracts  between  men,  and 
international  relationships  are  merely  human 
relationships,  multiplied.  You  do  not  make  a 
contract  with  a  man  unless  you  believe  that 
mutual  benefits  will  accrue;  nations  do  not 
make  treaties  save  for  the  same  reason;  and 
just  as  between  men,  contracts  between  na- 
tions, as  we  all  know  now,  are  not  worth  the 
paper  they  are  written  on  unless  there  is 
the  intention  of  good  will  and,  still  more, 
the  slow,  patient,  clear-eyed,  intelligent,  not- 
to-be-put-aside  searching  for  it.  Just  the 
statement  of  good  will  is  not  enough.  If  it 
were,  life  would  be  smooth  and  there  would 
be  no  divorce. 

As  in  marriage,  so  in  international  al- 
liances, written  or  understood.  You  do  some- 
thing because  you  want  to,  and  it  seems  to 
be  good.  As  a  symbol,  you  take  an  oath, 
spoken  or  written.  But  that  is  just  the  be- 
ginning. From  then  on,  the  hard  work  be- 
gins; the  constant  search  for  better  under- 
standing, the  constant  attempt  to  see  the 
other  person's,  or  nation's,  point  of  view, 
just  as  you  wish  them  to  see  yours.  The  ad- 
mission that  each  individual,  each  nation, 
is  a  separate  entity  with  his,  or  their,  own 
necessary  interests;  and  where  these  conflict 
with  yours,  that  there  must  be  good  humor, 
tolerance  and  a  search  for  proper  compro- 
mise or,  better  still,  synthesis. 

Is  it  worth  while? 

Well,  in  marriage,  if  you're  successful,  it 
means  the  greatest  personal  satisfaction  that 
can  come  to  man.  In  business,  if  you're  suc- 
cessful, it  means,  not  merely  riches^bad 
men  have  made  money — but  riches  plus 
self-respect,  and  the  respect  of  history.  In 
international  relationships,  it  may  mean  the 
end  of  war.  The  end  of  the  blood-red  hand 
of  massacre. 

But  in  each  instance  there  must  be  this 
initial  intention  of  good  will,  and  then  the 
search  for  it. 

Suspicion  breeds  suspicion;  self-interest, 
over  and  beyond  what  is  necessary,  ends  in 
the  destruction  of  interest  of  every  kind. 
Selfishness  is  a  blind  mother  who  gives  birth 
to  a  litter  of  blind  kittens,  who  never  gain 
their  sight.  As  quoted  recently  on  an  im- 
portant occasion,  Emerson  said,  "The  only 
way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one";  and  long 
before  Emerson  were  the  words,  Luke  6:31 
(see  also  Matt.  7: 12)  "As  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise." 
Twist  or  turn,  run  away  from  it  as  much 
as  you  can,  all  roads  lead  back  to  just  this: 
good  will,  the  Golden  Rule;  simple  knowl- 
edge, never  contradicted,  known  since  man 
first  began  to  think. 

"We  should  behave  to  our  friends  as  we 
would  wish  our  friends  to  behave  to  us." 
said  Aristotle. 

We  are  now  one  of  the  greatest  nations 
man  has  ever  seen— gigantic,  growing,  all- 
powerful.  Our  strength  and  height  will  mean 
nothing  unless,  like  a  wise  and  tolerant  giant, 
we  can  look  over  the  head  of  the  small,  and 
often  confusing,  and  frequently  irritating, 
present,  to  the  far  horizons  of  the  future. 

And  That  Can  be  America. 


to 

bring  out 

the  best 

in  every 

salad 


mellowed  in  wood 

Sparkling  clear 

delightfully  aromatic 

Uniform  in  strength 


Heinz 


Vinego 

SO  full-flavored 
a  little  goes 
a  long  way 
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/I  didn't  realize  I  had  stayed  so 
•  late.  But  when  I  reached  home  -  all 
breathless  and  conscience-stricken  — 
there  was  Harry  in  one  of  my  aprons! 
He  was  valiantly  trying  to  rustle  up 
something  in  the  way  of  a  cold  snack 
for  the  children  and  himself. 


^r  Harry,  as  always,  was  a  dear  about 
f't^  •  it.  He  said,  "Even  a  maid  has  a 
day  off  from  meal  preparation  each  week 
— and  why  shouldn't  a  wife?"  It  was  an 
idea  all  right  .  .  .  BUT — ideas  don't  re- 
place the  hot  nourishing  foods  a  man 
and  children  need. 


^/  Next  day  while  marketing,  /  got 
f^  *  an  idea.  An  appetizing  hot  meal 
that  could  be  prepared  in  only  12  min- 
utes .  .  .  why,  of  course!  .  .  .  With  Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee  Spaghetti  Dinner,  I'd  have 
the  whole  afternoon  free.  I  bought 
several  cartons  then  and  there. 


0 
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^^  Now  each  Thursday  is  "Mom's 
'  •  day  off" —and  Thursday  night  is 
our  spaghetti  dinner  night.  And  how  the 
family  loves  it!  I'm  home  just  ahead  of 
Harry  but  the  steaming  platter  of  spa- 
ghetti with  that  gra-a-nd  sauce  is  ready 
when  he  arrives! 
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your  eyes.  They  were  huddled  close  to- 
gether, talking,  and  somehow  I  knew  Bett 
was  crying — or  had  been.  I  thought,  Does 
she  cry  over  everybody? 

And  suddenly  I  saw  it  all,  and  wondered 
how  I'd  been  dumb  enough  not  to  see  it 
sooner.  Bett  had  wanted  to  break  off  with 
me  ever  since  I  came  home  and  she  was  too 
honorable  to  go  back  on  her  word.  The  sight 
of  me,  crippled  and  haggard,  had  shown 
her  what  she  was  letting  herself  in  for;  how 
much  less  desirable  I  was  than  John  Ed- 
wards. But  because  she  couldn't  bear  to 
hurt  me  she  had  strung  along. 

I  didn't  dare  stop  to  think  after  that.  I 
headed  for  their  end  of  the  terrace.  "Bett?" 
I  said  quietly. 

Both  of  them  jumped  up.  I  didn't  give 
them  a  chance  to  say  anything;  nobody 
knows  better  than  I  do  about  the  perilous 
brevity  of  your  great  moments. 

"I  was  looking  for  you,"  I  said,  "because 
I  had  to  tell  you  something  and  this  looked 
like  the  right  time  to  do  it.  I— it's  taken  me 
a  while  to  realize  it,  but  I'd  like  to — with- 
draw from  the  competition."  I  couldn't  say 
"break  our  engagement,"  because  that 
would  be  news  to  John.  I  managed  a  smile 
that  must  have  been  grisly.  "I'm  not 
standing  you  up,  darling,  but  I  know  when 
I'm  licked,  and  under  the  circumstances 
it's  easier  for  me  to  say  it  than  for  you." 
She  tried  to  speak,  but  I  couldn't  afford  to 
let  her.  My  supply  of  greatness  was  running 
out  fast.  I  held  out  my  hand  to  John. 
"Good  luck.  And  if  she  says  yes,  thank  your 
stars  for  the  break." 

I  got  my  hand  away  with  nothing  but  a 
few  bruises  and  left  in  a  hurry.  When  Bett 
called  out,  "Bill,  wait," 
I  kept  right  on  going.      

Connie  was  dancing 
with  the  Army  flier. 
I  cut  in  and  she  took 
one  look  at  my  face. 

"Come on,  Bill,"  she 
whispered.  "Let's  get 
out  of  here  and  go 
home." 

She  let  me  drive, 
even  though  she  must 
have  guessed  I  was  half 
blind  from  what  had 

happened.     And    she      

didn't     say    a    word; 

she  knew   I'd  talk  if  I   felt  like   talking. 

After  we'd  gone  about  a  mile  I  said,  "  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  the  score,  Connie?  You 
know  how  much  use  I've  got  for  pity  and 
burnt  offerings.  How  it  makes  my  skin 
crawl  to  think  about  having  hung  on  and 
messed  up  the  works." 

She  wasn't  sitting  close  to  me  now;  she 
was  silent  and  remote  in  her  corner.  "I 
couldn't  tell  you,"  she  said  finally,  "because 
Bett  didn't  know  herself." 

"Until  she  saw  me." 

That  brought  her  to  life  in  a  hurry.  "You 
dope!"  she  snapped.  "Do  you  think  your 
arm  had  anything  to  do  with  it?"  She  laid 
a  hand  over  mine  on  the  wheel  and  her  voice 
grew  queerly  urgent.  "Reverse  the  situation 
for  a  minute.  Bill— if  you  can.  Suppose  it 
was  Bett  who  had  lost  an  arm.  Would  that 
make  you  stop  loving  her?" 

"No!"  I  whispered,  trying  to  visualize  it. 
"I'd  love  her  twice  as  much." 

Of  course  you  would."  Connie's  voice 
had  a  sudden  throbbing  tenderness.  "Bill — 
I  could  weep  for  the  men  who  come  back  so 
timidly,  just  because  they've  left  an  unim- 
portant part  of  themselves  somewhere  else. 
That's  no  barrier  when  people  love  each 
other;  it  only  makes  a  man  a  thousand  times 
dearer!" 

I  stared  at  the  concrete  road  flowing 
under  the  car. 

"Then  she's  loved  Edwards  all  along?" 
I  asked  then. 

Connie  thought  it  over.  "I  honestly  don't 
know.  I  think  she's  realized  that  John  is 
more  her  type;  that  he  wants  the  same  sort 
of  life  she  wants." 

I  remembered  Bett's  concern  for  the 
future  and  my  success;  I  remembered,  too, 
that  Connie  had  never  mentioned  either  of 
them.  She  came  closer  to  me  and  I  knew  she 


[^  Who  is  there  who  has  read  more 
^  than  a  single  chapter  in  the  book 
of  life?  Most  of  us  have  faltered 
through  scarcely  a  dozen  paragraphs, 
yet  we  scribble  our  sure  opinion  on 
the  margin.  We  hear  a  trifling  pebble 
fall  in  a  muddy  pool,  and  we  think 
that  we  have  listened  to  the  pound- 
ing of  ihe  sea.  We  hold  up  our  little 
candle  and  we  consider  that  its  light 
dispels  the  general  night. 

—CHARLES  S.  BROOKS: 
Hints  fo  Pilgrims.  (Yale  University  Press.) 


was  getting  ready  to  hurt  me  and  that  she 
hated  it. 

"Actually,  Bill,  she's  a  beautiful,  ordinary 
girl  who  wants  a  smooth,  ordinary  life. 
Maybe  she  doesn't  see  it  clearly  herself,  but 
she  senses  it.  Maybe  she  guesses" — there 
was  a  chuckle  under  the  next  words — "that 
you'd  be  entirely  capable  of  throwipg  over 
a  million-dollar  lawsuit  because  you  wanted 
to  go  somewhere  on  a  tramp  steamer." 

I  whipped  the  car  into  a  side  road  and  cut 
the  engine.  "Listen;  that's  going  too  far. 
What  makes  you  think  I'd  do  that  sort  of 
thing?" 

She  didn't  give  an  inch.  "Wouldn't  you?  " 

"Yes!"  I  began  to  laugh,  because  I'd 
been  thinking  of  how  good  it  would  be  to 
travel  when  the  seas  were  friendly  again. 
Not  on  luxury  liners;  just  taking  what  came. 
"But  how  did  you  know  it?"  I  tried  to  see 
her  face,  but  she  wasn't  looking  at  me. 

OHE  didn't  answer;  she  went  back  to  her 
corner  instead.  I  reached  for  her  hand  and 
it  was  cold  and  lifeless  in  mine.  The  dis- 
covery did  something  to  my  breathing,  be- 
cause nothing  about  her  had  ever  been  either 
cold  or  lifeless. 

"Connie" — I  was  whispering  it — "you 
know  things  about  me  that  I  don't  even 
know  about  myself  until  you  tell  me.  How?  " 
Without  the  slightest  warning  she  began 
to  cry.  I  cursed  myself  under  my  breath 
and  wondered  if  I  was  going  through  life 
wringing  tears  out  of  the  Shelby  sisters.  It 
wasn't  surprising  in  Bett,  but  it  was  badly 
out  of  character  in  her  sister.  And  Connie 
didn't  cry  gracefully;  she  did  it  stormily 
and  thoroughly,  so  that  I  had  to  reach  for 
a     handkerchief     and 

pass  it  over  before    I 

could  reach  for  her. 

"Don't,  baby."  I 
rubbed  my  face  against 
her  hair  and  the  gar- 
denias gave  off  a  thick, 
bruised  sweetness.  "Or 
do,  if  it  makes  you  feel 
better." 

I  didn't  fire  any 
questions  at  her;  at 
least  I  could  show  her  a 
fraction  of  the  consid- 

eration  that   she   had 

shown  me. 
"It  doesn't,"  she  sobbed  into  my  shirt 
front.  "It  makes  me  feel  awful." 

"Then  why  do  it,  honey?"  I  was  still  in 
the  dark,  and  astonished  to  find  how  her 
unhappiness  hurt  me. 

"Because  it's  been  building  up  for  years. 
Because" — she  sat  up  and  glared  at  me — 
"because,  you  big  moron,  I've  loved  you 
ever  since  I  can  remember.  I  love  you  so 
much  I  ache  all  over,  and  I've  been  afraid 
that  I'd  murder  my  own  spineless  sister  for 
hurting  you.  I  knew  you  wouldn't  see 
how  it  was,  and  you'd  think — what  you  ciid 
think." 

She  tried  to  pull  away,  but  I  held  on 
harder.  "Don't  go,"  I  begged  her.  "Give 
me  a  chance  to  get  used  to  this.  I'm  a  little 
slow  tonight." 

It  took  only  a  few  seconds,  after  all.  The 
only  thing  I  had  to  remember  was  how  happy 
and  rested  I'd  felt  with  Connie,  and  how 
miserable  I'd  been  with  Bett.  A  concept  and 
a  dream,  I  called  it  earlier,  and  that  was 
what  it  was.  It  wore  Bett's  face  because  I'd 
loved  her  when  I  went  away.  What  I'd 
known  since  I  came  home  wasn't  heart- 
break, but  only  a  sick  emptiness,  because  the 
dream  was  so  different  from  the  reality.  It 
was  Connie  who  had  filled  the  emptiness; 
even  before  I  knew  how  it  really  was,  Con- 
nie had  been  the  one  who  gave  me  back  my 
courage. 

I  bent  my  head  closer  to  hers.  "Look  up, 
Connie.  Please.  Do  you  mind  very  much 
that  I  haven't  got  a  free  hand  to  lift  your 
chin  myself?" 

She  sobbed  once  more,  but  I  had  a  feeling 
that  this  was  the  last  one.  "Don't,  Bill.  Say 
things  like  that,  I  mean— ever  again.  I  was 
just  waiting  to  find  out  whether  you  wanted 
me  to.  And — praying." 

I — oh,  what's  the  use?  You'll  never  know 
how  beautiful  it  was,  and  I  can't  tell  you. 
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WHAT'S  YOUR  MAW  LIKE? 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 


of  the  embryo,  which  produces  the  skin  and 
its  appendages,  including  the  central  nervous 
system  and  the  sense  prgans.  "The  Ecto- 
morph  has  a  flat,  linear  physique  with 
stringy  muscles.  He  has  relatively  more 
surface  than  mass  and,  being  thus  more  vul- 
nerable, he  tends  to  become  less  aggressive, 
more  introverted.  For  the  Ectomorph,  the 
main  thing  is  to  escape  the  '  tyranny '  of  both 
gut  and  muscle." 

In  temperament,  the  Type  III  person  is 
Cerebrotonic  (ser'-e-bro-ton'-ic) ,  a  term 
which  refers  to  a  functional  pre-eminence  of 
the  hyperattentional,  forepart  of  the  brain. 
The  Cerebrotonic  is  always  conscious  of 
what  he  is  thinking.  He  leads  a  rich  fantasy 
life,  possibly  as  real  to  him  as  his  actual  life, 
and  he  knows  what  he  dreams.  He  can  see 
both  sides  of  a  question  and  therefore  hesi- 
tates. He  may  make  a  good  judge  but  a  bad 
lawyer.  From  his  group  come  many  people 
of  high  accomplishment,  according  to  Shel- 
don, though  cerebrotonia  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  intelligence. 

He  has  small  bones,  long  fingers  and  toes, 
and  a  tense,  restrained  way  of  sitting  and 
walking.  While  Type  I  will  sprawl,  com- 
pletely relaxed.  Type  II  will  sit  up  straight 
and  Type  III  will  hunch  over  with  his  feet 
wrapped  around  the  chair  legs. 

Extreme  Type  III  carries  his  body  stififiy, 
has  a  shrinking  tendency  and  overly  fast  re- 
actions. It  is  as  though  his  sense  organs  were 
stuck  out  in  front  of  him  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion before  it  reached  him.  He  gets  tangled 
up  in  his  own  reactions,  often  stumbles  over 
his  own  words,  is  never  at  ease  in  the  pres- 
ence of  people  it  is  important  to  impress, 
especially  people  who  may  have  any  sort  of 
authority  over  him.  He  blushes  and  blanches 
quickly  and  has  a  complete  lack  of  poise. 
There  is  often  a  slight  working  of  his  mouth, 
and  his  facial  muscles  are  very  much  alive. 


His  is  a  highly  responsive  face — "like  a 
many-faceted  mirror  which  complexly  re- 
flects the  world,"  Sheldon  says.  "It  is  im- 
possible to  express /ms^  one  specific  character 
trait  in  this  face."  For  this  reason,  a  Type 
III  person  is  never  an  actress  or  actor. 

He  lives  a  mentally  intensive  life.  His 
sharp  eyes  and  ears  miss  nothing.  "He  is 
naked  to  his  environment,  overexpxjsed,  vul- 
nerable to  overstimulation.  He  lacks  insula- 
tion and  has  an  incessant  sense  of  insecurity." 

The  person  who  is  predominantly  Type  III 
stands  tearless  at  a  grave,  though  the  grief 
he  holds  back  may  be  much  stronger  than 
the  emotional  gush  of  tears  from  the  Type  I 
person.  He  has  intense  feeling,  but  he  is 
secretive  about  it.  His  energy  goes  into 
restraint. 

He  always  looks  younger  than  he  is.  In 
his  youthfully  intent  face,  his  eyes  flash 
from  point  to  point,  never  seeming  to  light 
anywhere  and  always  evading  a  direct  stare. 
When  he  is  under  scrutiny  he  completely 
lacks  self-possession,  and  often  keeps  a 
watchful  silence  which  is  misunderstood  as 
furtiveness. 

He  resists  habits,  good  as  well  as  bad.  He 
seldom  smokes,  drinks,  or  even  goes  to  bed 
at  a  regular  time.  He  usually  does  not  snore, 
he  sleeps  lightly,  and  frequently  hates  to  go 
to  bed  at  all.  He  does  not  completely  relax 
and  reach  a  deep  sleep  until  near  morning. 
He  often  does  best  in  a  job  without  routine, 
where  he  can  sleep  late,  get  up  when  he  feels 
like  it  and  work  till  all  hours  of  the  night. 

THE  RIKHT  MAIV  TO  MARRY 

Many  followers  of  Sheldon  believe  that 
constitutional  psychology  will  help  in  select- 
ing the  right  person  to  marry  or  in  under- 
standing the  person  you  did  marry. 

"Constitutional  psychology  promises  to 
cast  light  on  otherwise  insoluble  problems  of 
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If  we  scratch  the  surface  of  adolescence 
ever  so  slightly  we  find  that  our  children  are 
pretty  much  as  we  were  at  the  same  age. 

It  sometimes  seems  that  civilization  is 
only  the  difference  between  quarreling  over 
bananas  in  the  supermarket  instead  of  in  the 
jungle. 

Children  deprived  of  pets  may  tell  their 
parents  about  it  someday. 

Child's  unexpected  comment  about  a 
giraffe:  "Oh,  mother,  what  a  short  back  that 
animal  has!" 

Complete  understanding:  what  every  par- 
ent has  when  his  child  is  sound  asleep. 

A  child  whose  parents  agree  is  like  the  cen- 
ter flower  in  a  perfect  bouquet. 

Small  child  about  to  face  the  dark  alone: 
"You  know,  I'm  really  a  lot  tougher  than  I 
think  I  am." 

A  certain  superintendent  of  schools  re- 
fuses to  hire  a  girl  who  doesn't  believe  her- 
self beautiful— even  if  she's  as  homely  as  a 
mud  fence. 

My  husband  reads  to  me  while  I  do  the 
dishes,  which  is  the  best  lift  he  can  give  me. 

In  buying  books  for  children  it  is  as  neces- 
sary to  get  their  book  size  as  it  is  their  shoe 
size:  neither  so  large  as  to  give  them  mental 
calluses,  nor  so  small  as  to  pinch  their 
imagination. 

Between  his  wife  and  his  mother,  a  man  is        The  chairs  in  some  homes  are  set  as  if 
sometimes  like  a  worm  between  two  chickens,     they'd  been  brought  up  in  church. 
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NOTE  to  parents:  Be  as  cautious  about  a 
child's  companions  as  a  laundress  is 
about  throwing  a  black  sock  in  with  the 
white  clothes. 

Daughter  with  perfect  pitch:  "I  don't 
think  the  teacher  should  always  ask  me  to 
sound  A;  it  may  make  the  other  children  not 
like  me.  Next  time  you  know  what  I  think 
I'll  do — I'm  just  going  to  sound  A  flat  in- 
stead." 

*"  Our  family  cat  has  had  so  many  sets  of 
kittens  she  now  goes  to  the  delivery  room  (a 
comer  of  the  garage)  of  her  own  accord  and 
in  plenty  of  time. 

A  child  can  learn  to  balance  himself  not 
only  by  climbing  trees,  but  by  serving  the 
dessert  at  dinner. 

One  working  mother  has  discovered  a  per- 
fect way  to  entertain  her  children  at  night 
and  at  the  same  time  get  in  some  relaxation 
for  herself:  she  lies  on  the  floor  and  lets  the 
children  tramp  up  and  down  her  spine. 

Parents  should  never  disinherit  children 
from  their  fortune  of  experience. 

Important  information:  what  every  hus- 
band is  full  of  the  moment  his  wife  starts 
telephoning. 

A  boy  with  six  forward  speeds. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people  in  the  world : 
those  who  like  shortcake  made  of  cake  dough 
and  those  who  want  it  made  of  biscuit  dough. 


Fruit  Waffles  and  Cool  Salzd 
Fep  up  Midsummer  Meais 


Two  IDEAS  for  wilted  summer 
appetites— fresh  vegetable 
salad  tossed  with  Wesson  Dress- 
ing... and  fresh  fruit  waffles  for 
dessert!  Into  both  the  waffles  and 
salad  dressing  goes  Wesson  Oil, 


America's  favorite  salad  oil!  You 
already  know  that  light,  delicate 
Wesson  Oil  makes  delicious  salad 
dressing.  Now  try  it  for  making 
these  tender  waffles... or  whenever 
a  recipe  calls  for  melted  shortening. 
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FRESH      FRUIT     W A  F  F  L  E  S 

(No  sugar  needed) 


2  cups  sifted  flour 

1  teaspoon  salt 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

Sift  together  flour,  salt  and  baking 
powder.  Separate  eggs;  beat  yolks 
until  light,  stir  milk  into  them  and 
add  Wesson  Oil.  (Isn't  that  easy? 
You  don't  have  to  "melt"  Wesson  Oil. 
Simply  pour  to  measure  and  pour  to 
mix.  Saves  time,  too ! )  Stir  this  mix- 
ture gradually  into  dry  ingredients, 


3  eggs 
1%  cups  milk 
Vz  cup  Wesson  Oil 

beat  until  smooth,  then  fold  in  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites.  Bake  on  hot  waftte 
iron.  Serve  with  raspberries  or  other 
fruit  In  season.  For  an  extra-deli- 
cious touch,  pour  a  little  orange  juice 
over  raspberries  and  sweeten  them 
to  taste  before  putting  them  on 
the  crisp,  hot  waffles.  Serves  6. 


WESSON     DRESSING 

1  teaspoon  salt  Vi  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

%  teaspoon  sugar  %  cup  Wesson  Oil 

Vi  teaspoon  pepper  M  cup  vinegar 

V2  teaspoon  paprika 


Mix  and  shake  in  a  jar.  Pure,  deli- 
cate Wesson  Oil  lets  all  the  tangy 
seasonings  stand  out!  Never  drowns 
them  under  a  heavy,  oily  taste. 


For  Occasional  Variety:  try  adding 
V4  cup  crumbled  Roquefort-type 
cheese,  or  a  chopped  hard-cooked 
egg,  or  1  tablespoon  chopped  onion. 
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-^^    Wesson  Oil  has  many  other  uses !  Try  it  for 
fT^i^»    digestible  frying;  for  brushing  cake  pans,  and 
for  basting  meats  and  poultry.  You  will  find  this  pure,  de- 
licious salad  oil  one  of  the  handiest  foods  in  your  kitchen. 


^sson  Oil 


FOR  SALADS  &  COOKING 
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I'M  GROWING 


Straight  and  Sturdy 


ON  MY  KANTWET  CRIB  MATTRESS 

Here's  the  mattress  for  me — the  one  that 
helps  me  grow  up  straight  and  strong  be- 
cause it  gives  firm  level  support.  Kant  wet 
Sxtra  center  filling,  flat  sealed-button 
ting  to  keep  it  from  shifting — and  a 
lustrous  wetproof  covering  that  wipes  clean 
and  dry  in  a  jiffy.  Yes,  siree!  When  you're 
shopping  for  a  crib  mattress,  look  for  the 
name  KANTWET.* 


WuJ}  Jaculu 


PROTECTS  BABY 


FROM  DRAFTS  AND  BUMPS 


This  luxurious  three-piece  bumper  ties 
inside  crib  and,  like  all  Kantwet 
nursery  furniture  pads,  adds  to  baby's 
comfort,  safety  and  health.  Hand- 
somely boxed  edges  .  .  .  satiny-soft^ 
wetproof  easy-to-clean  covering.  Thi 
bigger,  better  Kantwet  Crib  Paddy  is 
a  "must"  for  all  babies.  Makes  a  nice 
gift  too. 

AvoiJ  substitutes.  (%ly  KANTWET  products 
are  labeled  KANTWET. 

ROSEDERRY   CO.,    Newton  }8,  Mast. 
•Pm.  No.  2,106.065 


CRIB   MATTRESSES   •   CUDDLE-NEST  •   NURSERY   FURNITURE   PADS 


Mighty  soft  for  Mary 

Beside  the  ocean   blue; 
We  make  Northern  Tissue 

Mighty   soft  for  y£u  ! 


M/gh^y  Soft ... 

/VORTHBRN  TtSSUE 


Copr.  \W,,  Northtm  Piper  Mllla,  Green  Bar.  Wla. 


Sterility  in  married  couples.  It  is  well 
known  that  Type  III  hens  are  the  champion 
egg  layers  and  Type  III  cows  (such  as 
delicately  boned  Jerseys)  are  the  prize  milk 
givers.  Observations  in  pediatric  hospitals 
have  shown  that  Type  III  human  mothers 
are  most  productive  of  milk.  It  is  possible 
that  the  most  fertile  women  will  be  found, 
after  further  study,  to  be  those  within 
another  temperament  and  body  group — 
perhaps  the  Mesomorphs  (Type  II)  who  are 
without  too  much  Endomorphy  (Type  I)  or 
complicating  Cerebrotonia  (Type  III)  are 
candidates  for  this  honor." 

But  most  troubles  in  marriage  center 
around  eating  habits,  sleep  habits,  taste  in 
clothes,  people,  entertainment,  furniture  and 
choice  of  profession.  Constitutional  psy- 
chology helps  to  teach  husband  and  wife  to 
know  who  is  who. 

A  woman  in  love  with  a  man  who  is  pre- 
dominantly a  comfort-loving  Type  I  will 
waste  her  time  by  trying  subterfuge.  At- 
tempts to  baffle  him  will  only  puzzle  him 
slightly,  like  the  buzz  of  a  mosquito  which 
he  will  brush  away.  He  wants  comfort,  and 
if  you  don't  supply  it,  he'll  find  it  elsewhere. 
You  can  never  tell  him  too  often  that  you 
love  him,  that  he's  wonderful,  that  he  is  the 
only  man  in  the  world.  He'll  believe  every 
word  of  it.  He's  immensely  susceptible  to 
flattery,  and  your  life  will  be  one  long  sweet 
song  if  you  remember  this.  But  with  the 
flattery,  be  sure  you  set  a  good  table.  The 
extreme  Type  I  is  often  a  gourmet.  He  loves 
one  beautiful  dish,  served  well,  with  the 
proper  wine.  He  likes  to  know  the  French 
names  of  dishes  and  probably  he  enjoys 
cooking  up  a  good  ragout  himself. 

The  extreme  Type  I  man  is  usually  easy 
to  live  with  because  he  will  give  in,  rather 
than  quarrel.  He  is  thoughtful:  he  will  never 
forget  a  wedding  anniversary  or  a  birthday, 
because  he  loves  polite  ceremony  and  he's 
sentimental.  He  loves  to  tell  you  that  he 
loves  you,  because  it  makes  him  comfortable 
to  please  you,  and  yet  his  sentiment  is  sin- 
cere. But  don't  expect  him  to  be  a  mad 
lover;  and  if  you're  a  dramatic  gal,  better 
make  up  your  mind  that  you'll  find  the  go- 


ing a  little  dull  in  spots.  Never  a  surprise  in 
a  decade.  If  he  sends  you  flowers  (and  he 
will)  they'll  be  roses,  and  there'll  probably  be 
an  even  dozen  in  the  box. 

If  you  are  in  love  with  a  man  who  is  pre- 
dominantly Type  II,  Doctor  Sheldon  might 
prescribe  as  follows:  Give  him  something  to 
work  on,  a  world  to  conquer.  He  isn't  look- 
ing for  reassurance:  he  is  self-sufficient.  You 
must  baffle  him  now  and  then  or  you'll  bore 
him.  His  interest  is  piqued  by  a  woman  who 
would  dare  to  defy  him,  even  a  woman  who 
has  been  his  wife  for  twenty-five  years.  The 
extreme  Type  II  is  a  man  to  handle  as  clev- 
erly as  a  fisherman  handles  a  marlin.  You 
must  know  when  to  give  him  plenty  of  line, 
and  when  to  keep  the  line  taut.  He  will  keep 
you  on  your  toes.  He  likes  to  think  of  you 
as  the  "little  woman."  See  that  he  never 
underestimates  the  power  of ! 

The  extreme  Type  II  man  loves  exercise 
and  gets  logy  without  it.  And  if  you  are  a 
comfortable,  placid  Type  I  or  a  nervous, 
self-conscious  Type  III,  he  will  be  impa- 
tient with  you  for  liking  to  stay  indoors. 
"What  you  need  is  a  good  brisk  hike,"  he 
will  say,  as  he  throws  open  the  windows  and 
fills  his  lungs  with  air. 

If  you  are  an  extreme  Type  III  woman 
married  to  a  man  who  is  predominantly 
Type  II,  yourtlife  will  have  the  painful  sen- 
sitivity of  a  bare  hand  picking  up  a  hot  fry- 
ing pan.  Type  III  is  shy,  painfully  sensitive 
and  extremely  conscious  of  what  she  is  think- 
ing, and  what  people  are  thinking  about  her. 
If  you  are  a  Type  HI,  you  don't  want  people 
making  a  fuss  over  you  and  you  can't  endure 
the  emotional  gushiness  of  Type  I.  When 
you  hear  bad  news,  you  want  to  "go  into  a 
comer  and  hide,"  to  think  it  over;  but  if  you 
are  married  to  a  Type  II  man,  you  will  be 
dragged  out  of  your  comer,  because  Type  II 
must  have  action  and  exercise.  When  he 
hears  bad  news,  he  grabs  his  golf  sticks  to 
get  outdoors.  He  will  constantly  "hurt  your 
feelings"  because  he  is  a  callous  creature. 
He  just  doesn't  see  what  you  are  talking 
about  when  you  make  a  big  fuss  over  some- 
thing he  has  forgotten  to  do.  Remember, 
Type  II  can  step  on  a  worm  without  noticing 


n/15  IS  A 

MEVVLEn 


TH/5  /S  A 

\^ATcilB/'R1> 


THIS  /S  /)  WATC-HBlKJ^ 


By  3tunro  Leaf 

i^loBODY  can  try  to  do  anything  around  this  Meddler 
without  it  sticking  its  nose  into  it.  It  never,  never  lets 
anyone  alone  while  they  are  working,  sewing  or  fLxing 
things.  It  shoves  in  and  pushes  and  grabs  until  it  drives 
other  people  nearly  mad.  This  Meddler  is  going  to  stick 
that  big  nose  right  into  its  mother's  needle  if  it  doesn't 
get  some  sense  and  stop  meddling. 


YyeK£  YOU  A  M^VT>L€Ti  thi^  motijn  2 
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it  is  there,  and  if  you  are  "wormlike"  he  can 
'step  on  you"  without  a  bit  of  squeamish- 
ness. 

A  woman  in  love  with  a  man  who  is  pre- 
dominantly Type  III  should  be  spiritually 
equipped  with  a  Norden  bomb  sight,  since 
she'll  never  be  able  to  "hit  the  target"  in 
simple  contact  flying.  With  Type  III,  there 
is  no  "contact"  flying.  He  seldom  commu- 
nicates his  thoughts  and  feelings.  Writing  a 
letter  is  an  ordeal  because  the  words  won't 
flow:  they  are  chipped  from  his  pen  in  an 
agony  of  effort.  He  goes  over  each  word, 
crossing  out,  rewriting,  thinking  better  of  it 
and  not  mailing  the  letter  after  all.  He  is 
often  thought  cold,  when  internally  he  is  a 
volcano  of  suppressed  feeling.  Life  with 
him  will  never  be  dull,  because  it  will  be  full 
of  moods.  But  it  won't  be  the  life  for  a  party 
girl:  parties  are  torture  for  Type  III,  though 
with  a  few  choice  friends  his  wit  blossoms  like 
flak. 

If  you're  wise,  you'll  spare  the  extreme 
Type  HI  man  the  agony  of  large  dinner  par- 
ties and  crowds  of  people.  Encourage  him  to 
develop  his  independence.  Never  nag  him: 
he  needs  peace.  With  alcohol,  his  true  nature 
comes  out:  he  becomes  morose,  fatigued, 
quiet.  He's  a  great  worrier,  but  he  keeps  his 
troubles  to  himself.  He  craves  understand- 
ing, but  gives  you  little 
chance  to  show  it.  The  ex- 
tremeType  HI  often  mar- 
ries a  woman  much  older 
or  younger  than  he  is  be- 
cause his  morale  needs  bol- 
stering, and  also  because 
he  matures  late  in  life  and 

therefore  often  clings  for  a       

longer  time  to  the ' '  mother 
relationship. ' '  The  Type  I II  male  is  the  Thur- 
ber  male:  the  victim  of  the  predatory,  unin- 
hibited Type  II  female  who  may  "take  him 
in"  easily,  and  also  the  victim  of  the  Type  I 
female  who  likes  to  mother  him.  Type  HI  is 
much  happier  married  to  Type  I,  who  will 
mother  him,  than  to  Type  II,  who  will  hen- 
peck  him. 

The  extreme  Type  III  person  seldom 
breaks  down  in  tears:  restraint  holds  back  all 
display  of  emotion.  But  a  Type  HI  woman 
married  to  a  Type  I  man  will  be  shocked 
occasionally  by  the  sight  of  her  husband  in 
tears.  Type  II  hates  to  see  other  people  cry, 
not  from  a  sense  of  pity  but  because  he  is 
impatient  with  any  sign  of  weakness.  He 
must  dominate,  but  he  is  a  little  scornful  of 
those  under  his  thumb. 

If  you  care  where  you  live,  consider  this: 
Type  III  loves  old  houses,  tucked  away 
under  a  hill  and  shaded  with  apple  trees. 
Type  II  likes  a  big  house  on  a  hill  with  the 
wind  and  sunshine  sweeping  through  it. 
Type  I,  of  course,  lives  in  the  house  by  the 
side  of  the  road. 

THE   REARING   OF  «'HIM»REI>f 

Constitutional  psychology  offers  some 
revolutionary  ideas  on  the  education  of  chil- 
dren. And  is  it  possible  to  classify  children? 
"Even  at  birth,"  Doctor  Sheldon  says.  For 
example,  if  your  healthy  boy  baby  of  aver- 
age height  weighs  sixteen  or  seventeen 
pounds  at  the  end  of  his  first  year,  he  is 
probably  Type  HI.  But  if  he  has  quadrupled 
or  quintupled  his  weight  during  his  first  year, 
he  is  undoubtedly  Type  I,  and  you'd  be  wise 
to  direct  him  into  social  channels.  He'll 
make  a  success  of  meeting  people,  provided 
you  encourage  in  him  every  ounce  of  his 
Type  II  aggressive  trait — his  leadership. 
A  Type  II  child,  by  his  vigorous  kicking, 
can  be  recognized  even  before  he  is  born, 
says  Doctor  Sheldon. 

"Never  encourage  Cerebrotonic  (Type 
III)  children  to  try  to  be  social  leaders.  By 
doing  so  you  can  only  give  them  false  ambi- 
tions and  may  lay  the  foundations  for  pro- 
found disorders  of  personality.  Encourage 
them  to  stand  apart,  to  walk  alone.  Let 
Somatotonics  (Type  II)  be  the  childhood 
leaders,  fighters,  athletes  and  spokesmen." 
With  this  in  mind,  imagine  the  torture  of  a 
Type  HI  child  forced  to  go  to  nursery  school, 
to  summer  camp,  to  progressive  school  to  be 
"socialized,"  to  take  part  in  athletics  to 
develop  his  muscles  (which  he  will  never 
have),  forced  to  be  a  "good  fellow"!  These 


^k  Think  of  your  own  faults 
^  the  first  part  of  the  ni$;ht 
when  you  are  awake,  and  the 
faults  of  others  the  latter 
part  of  the  night  when  you 
are  asleep.      _prom  THE  CHINESE. 


socialized  institutions  are  made  for  Type  I 
and  Type  II  children,  Sheldon  says,  but 
Type  III  children  should  be  protected 
against  them.  "Otherwise  you  may  make  a 
neurotic  or  delinquent  of  one  who  in  his 
normal  milieu  of  relative  solitude  might 
have  developed  into  a  gifted  personality." 
Constitutional  psychology  holds  that  it  is 
as  suppressive  to  a  young  Type  HI  to  make 
him  be  noisy,  join  in  the  dance,  mix  and 
socialize  as  it  is  suppressive  to  Type  II  to 
make  him  sit  still  for  hours  on  end. 

"Athletics  are  not  good  for  all  children," 
Sheldon  says.  And  in  trying  to  force  all  chil- 
dren to  be  athletic  we  may  create  frustration 
and  confusion  in  the  Type  HI  child  who  has 
neither  the  muscle  of  Type  II  nor  the  social 
instinct  of  Type  I.  "This  is  not  to  say  that 
we  need  less  physical  education,  but  more. 
But  it  should  be  constitutionally  differen- 
tiated." 

Neither  should  a  Type  HI  child  be  encour- 
aged to  learn  "the  manly  art  of  self-defense." 
This  may  do  him  a  great  deal  of  harm  if  he  is 
not  by  nature  a  fighter,  and  may  build  up  in 
his  mind  entirely  false  objectives. 

The  normal  Type  I  posture  is  relaxed. 
The  normal  Type   HI   posture  is  round- 
shouldered.    But  we  try  to  force  all  children 
into   the   erect,  straight- 
backed  posture  of  Type  II . 
Singers,  actors  and  pub- 
lic   speakers    are    always 
Type  I  or  Type  II,  or  a 
combination  of  these.  The 
extreme  Type  III personcan 
never  learn  to  speak  or  losing 

in  public.  Money  spent  on 

voice  lessons  for  a  Type  1 1 1 
child  is  money  invested  in  a  frustration.  He 
may  have  a  good  natural  voice,  but  he'll  never 
be  able  to  "let  it  out."  Lauritz  Melchior 
and  Kate  Smith  are  predominantly  Type  I. 
Grace  Moore,  Lawrence  Tibbett,  Rise 
Stevens  and  Gertrude  Lawrence  are  in  the 
main  Type  II.  Helen  Hayes  and  Lily  Pons 
are  not  tall,  but  they  are  definitely  Type  II: 
strong,  straight;  powerful  energy.  Frank 
Sinatra  has  the  Type  Ill's  "lean  and  hun- 
gry" look,  it's  true,  but  his  bony  face  and 
prominent  chin  give  away  his  dominant' 
Type  II  component. 

Extreme  Type  HI  children  are  the  most 
"difficult"  from  every  standpoint:  they  are 
nervous,  elusive,  inquisitive.-  They  resist 
habits.  They  hate  to  go  to  bed.  They  are 
choosy  about  food  and  are  easily  upset.  They 
are  indeed  fortunate  when  their  mother 
happens  to  be  a  patient,  placid,  easygoing 
Type  I  with  enough  Type  HI  component  to 
understand  her  child. 

HEALTH,  WEIGHT, 
SUSCEPTIBILITY   TO   HISEASE 

It  has  long  been  known  that  body  and 
temperament  have  much  to  do  with  the  ills 
our  flesh  is  heir  to,  but  the  most  advanced 
work  in  this  field,  many  believe,  has  been 
done  by  the  constitutional  psychologists. 

First,  there  is  the  old  biigaboo  of  weight. 
"Doctors  sometimes  tell  you  what  your 
weight  should  be  by  reading  oH  averages 
from  charts  which  hang  on  their  walls.  This 
is  humbuggery.  Because  two  women  are  the 
same  age  and  height  it  no  more  follows  that 
they  should  be  the  same  weight  than  that 
they  should  live  on  the  same  street.  A  woman 
whose  primary  component  is  Type  I,  and 
whose  height  is  five  feet  four,  might  weigh 
as  much  as  155  pounds  if  she  is  to  reach  her 
best  health,  efficiency  and  happiness.  But 
a  Type  HI  woman  of  the  same  age  and 
height  should  weigh  possibly  107  pounds. 

"A  Type  I  woman  may  diet  frantically 
and  find  she's  lost  no  more  than  six  pounds, 
while  she's  gained  circles  under  her  eyes, 
headaches  and  a  sense  of  frustration  and 
fatigue.  The  Type  HI,  on  the  other  hand, 
attempts  to  gain  and  heroically  eats  fatten- 
ing foods  over  a  period  of  months  to  find  she 
has  added  possibly  two  pounds  which  are 
deposited,  alas,  all  in  one  place  and  project 
like  the  crown  of  a  derby  hat  below  her 
waist." 

Second,  there  is  the  matter  of  susceptibility 
to  disease.  Sheldon  has  found  that  gall- 
bladder disease,  more  common  among  women 


Happy  Ironings 
to  You!  " 


Shirts  of  white,  and  shirts  of  blue. 
Shirts  of  ev'ry  handsome  hue, 
Join  the  chorus,  sing  with  Sunny, 
"Linit  Starch  will  save  you  money." 

"See  how  Linit  keeps  our  collars 
Neat  and  clean  as  new-made  dollars. 
How  ev'ry  neckband,  ev'ry  cuff 
Feels  sleek  and  smooth  and  never  rough. 

A  solo  then  by  Master  Linit — 
"You  can  mix  me  in  a  minute. 
Best  of  all,  it  matters  not 
If  the  water's  cold  or  hot." 

"Then  any  starching  that  you  please 
You'll  do  with  pleasure,  speed  and  ease 
And  when  you  iron,  you'll  agree 
'Linit  is  the  starch  for  me.'  " 
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^V£N  SAP  IRONS  OOIN  THE  CHOMS 
^X0l  »RONl(V6S  NEVE,^  BORE  US 

/ 

LINIT   LIGHTENS 
LAUNDRY  LABOR 

J-  _^ 

"^     MAKES  COTTON  LOOK  AND  FEEl  LIKE  LINEN 
A*  ^11   nrr^r-^rc  ^   i'^®^  ^  ^  ^  '^'^^^  ^      "' 
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WILL  llioy  be  comfy?  Certainly!  CHIX 
Down-Vieve  C.aii/e  DiaptMs  are  woven  in 
a  speeial  liinlV-eye  weave,  feallwr-liglil,  so 
soft  that  CllIX  "nielt-in-ytiiirlianil." 

CAN  I  wasli  tliem  easily?  Absolutely! 
The  exclusive  ClllX  weave  washes  and 
rinses  in  a  hurry  and  quiekly  dries  out 
clean  and  IVesh-sniellinj;.  Economical,  too 
—folds  to  fit  growing  baby. 

ARE  they  practical?  Yes  indeed!  CIIIX 
Dowii-Weve  ('.anze  Diapers  are  extra- 
absorbent  by  laboratory  tests.  ClllX  help 
keep  baby's  clothes  drier  by  slowing  up 
moisture-spread. 

For  speeial  occasions  ask  for  CHUX.  the 
disposable  diaper  and  DlsrosiF.S.  dispos- 
able inserts  used  with  waterproof  ii<dder. 
All  made  by  (".hicopee.  makers  of  CIIIX. 


Chix 

DIAPERS 


Close-up  of  bird's-eyo  weave 
that  makes  CHIX  Down-\^eve 
Gauze  Diapers  so  (iilTerent  — 
soft,  iigiu.  ahsorhent.  Made  of 
the  same  fine  cotloii  liiat  is 
used  for  surgical  gauze. 

Chicopee  Sales  Corp.,  40  Vorth  St.,N.Y.  13,N.Y. 


than  men,  is  rare  except  in  women  who  are 
predominantly  Type  I. 

The  extreme  Type  If  person  rarely  faints 
and  can  stand  pain  without  flinching,  but  he 
is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  a  number  of 
diseases.  True  appendicitis  is  a  common  and 
dangerous  disease  witii  him.  especially  if  he 
is  the  florid  variety  of  Type  II.  He  is  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  sinus  infection,  to  can- 
cer and  sometimes  to  infantile  paralysis. 

A  person  who  has  an  uneven  mixture  of 
Type  II  and  Type  III  components  often  has 
peptic  ulcer.  He  is  also  frequently  alcoholic. 
.According  to  Sheldon,  alcoholism  results 
from  conflict,  and  what  struggle  could  be 
more  violent  than  that  of  the  siiy.  sensitive, 
inhibited  Type  HI  person  who  has  enough 
Type  II  component  to  needle  him  to  con- 
stant etTort  in  a  competitive  world? 

A  person  who  is  predominantly  Type  HI 
never  looks  exuberantly  healthy:  i>e  is  tense 
and  hunched  and  wears  an  air  of  apprehen- 
sion tiie  way  a  Type  II  man  might  wear  a 
well-tailored  topcoat:  that  is,  as  if  it  were 
made  for  him.  But  don't  worry  about  his 
health.  He'll  usually  outlive  the  plump, 
ruddy  Type  I  and  the  heavy-boned,  athletic 
Type  II.  .And  in  spite  of  his  "nerves."  he 
will  never  have  a  nervous  fireakdown.  is  not 
subject  to  cancer  or  higii  blood  pressure, 
and  though  he  is  fre- 
quently operated   on   for      

what  has  been  diagnosed 
as  appendicitis,  this  is  gen- 
erally found  to  be  an  in- 
correct diagnosis.  How- 
ever, the  extreme  Type 
HI  person  sulTers  from 
such  petty  annoyances  as 
mostiuito    bites    because 

they  often  swell,  burn  and       

itch  for  days! 

Tile  person  who  is  predominantly  Type  1 1 1 
has  dironic  fatigue  and  low  energy  and  has 
to  hoard  what  energy  he  lias.  Exercise  does 
not  refresii  lum,  but  wears  him  out,  leaving 
him  neurotic,  frustrated  and  unhappy.  He 
is  subject  to  violent  and  ix-riodic  head  colds, 
and  to  acute  strep-throat  infections.  His 
ti'mperature  rises  rapidly  to  a  high  jx'ak. 
On  an  operating  table,  a  Tyix-  HI  person 
will  requne  a  disproportionately  large  dose 
of  an  anesthetic. 

I  in-:  extreme  Type  I  recharges  his  energy 
with  tiie  stimulation  of  jxHiple.  Type  II  with 
exercise  and  action,  and  Typi^  HI  witli  stili- 
tude.  Type  I  dejx'nds  on  S(X"ial  contact  to 
get  him  wiiat  he  wants,  Tyix-  II  depends  on 
the  force  of  his  own  l^idy,  and  Type  HI  de- 
pends on  his  acuity  and  wariness. 

Third,  food  ffriicrcnccs  indicate  a  fcrson's 
prtdoniiiiant  lype.  Typi>  I  likes  everything, 
especially  rougliage.  He  lives  to  eat  and 
enjoys  immensely  the  actual  process  of  di- 
gestion. .After  a  large,  sociable  meal,  he  will 
settle  back  and  let  digestion  set  in.  He  is 
not  easily  alTected  by  emotional  upsets. 

Typo  II  likes  to  eat  in  a  hurry  and  get  it 
over  with.  He  wolfs  his  food  and  is  on  his 
way. 

Typo  HI  is  finicky  about  his  food.  He 
dislikes  roughage.  He  usually  can't  cat 
radishes,  unri^x'  fruit,  cucumbers,  spiced 
foods  w  ithout  sutTering  pangs  of  indigestion. 
He  has  "butterflies"  in  his  stomach  when  an 
emotional  crisis  comes  up.  With  his  inelVi- 
cient  digestive  apparatus,  he  requires  con- 
centrated, quickly  available  fcKxi.  es^xx'ially 
protein  or  meat.  He  gets  ravenously  hungry 
often  and  suddenly,  and  is  quickly  satished. 
He  should  have  four  or  live  small  meals  a 
day  rather  than  two  or  three  large  ones. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  question  of  relaxation. 
If  you  can't  relax,  stop  worrying  about  it. 
You  may  be  a  Tyjx"  1 1 1 .  in  which  case  relaxa- 
tion is  impossible— or  a  Type  II.  in  which 
case  it  is  often  unpleas;uU.  If  you  are  natu- 
rally a  bustler,  be  a  bustler,  and  take  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  most  ;x>ople  who  live  to 
be  ninety  are  the  people  who  never  relax. 
.At  a  convention  of  Civil  War  veterans. 
Sheldon  found  that  most  of  the  octogenarians 
and  nonagenarians  were  either  Type  HI 
or  lean  examples  of  Type  II.  The  athletic 
Type  II  man  with  a  strong  mixture  of  florid 
Typo  I,  and  a  tendency  to  fat,  is  generally 
short-lived.  He  goes  out  early  with  diseases 


^  r<>  lovo  our  frietKl.s  is  a 
^  Mork  of  nut  tire,  to  !«>><•  our 
oix'inics  is  a  work  <»f  praor; 
tli<-  troiihlfsoiiK'  lliiiiK  is  to 
^4't  4>ii  \titli  tlioso  >t  lio  art-  lie- 
twi\t  aiul  l><-tM<-fn. 

—  SAMUEL  McCHORD  CROTHERS; 
The  Pardoneri  Wollet.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 


associated  with  high  blood  pressure — notably 
apoplexy. 

And  now,  before  you  answer  the  questions 
to  find  out  who  you  are.  we'll  remind 
you  that  most  people  show  an  average 
mixture  of  the  three  components  and  will 
classify  around  4-4-4  with  variations;  that 
few  people  are  extreme  in  any  one  type — 
that  is,  few  will  classify  as  7-1-1,  or  1-7-1,  or 
1-1-7.  If  you  have  more  than  a  4  rating  in 
any  one  group  of  questions,  you  belong  pre- 
dominantly to  that  tj'pe. 

And  then  what?  And  then  you  have  the 
key  to  what's  "different"  about  you.  You 
will  have  a  new  understanding  of  your  own 
personality — its  limitations  and  its  strengths. 
You  will  know-  who  you  are  and  \ou  will 
not  try  to  be  what  you  are  not.  And  that  dis- 
covery, if  carried  out.  will  lead  you  toward  a 
happy,  well-integrated  life.  You  will  have 
found  where  you  belong.  You  will  be  on  your 
own. 

WHO  AllE  YOI? 

Below  are  twenty  questions  under  each  of 
the  three  types.  If  the  answer  is  "Emphati- 
cally yes"  or  "Always."  mark  a  7  in  the 
scoring  space  at  the  side  of  the  question.  If 
the  answer  is  "Sometimes"  or  "An  average 
amount,"  mark  a  4  at  the  side  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  scoring  space. 

If  the  answer  is  "Seldom" 

or  ".An  extremely  slight 
degree."  or  "No.  never." 
your  score  on  this  ques- 
tion is  1.  When  you  have 
objectively  (better  asl^ 
somebody  elsel  answered 
the  sixty  questions,  add 
up  each  column  of  hgures, 

divide  each  by  20.  to  get 

your  score  on  each  col- 
umn. The  three  numbers  you  then  have  will 
be  the  key  to  you.  and  in  the  order  in  which 
the  numbers  stand,  they  tell  the  degree  that 
you  are  Type  I,  Type  II  and  Type  HI. 

Typ«»   I 

1.  Do  you  sit  relaxed  with  your  amis 
and  hands  limp? 

2.  Do  you  prefer  low,  well-upholstered 
furniture? 

3.  -Are  you  slow  and  cumbersome  at  all 
kindsof  athletics  except  in  the  water? 

4.  Do  you  particularly  love  go<id  fixxl  and 
do  you  think  of  food  in  your  daydreams? 
Do  you.  in  fact,  gloat  lovingly  over  the 
thought  of  your  favorite  food? 

5.  LX)  you  like  to  sit  at  the  table  and  talk 
after  dinner? 

6.  Can  you  eat  "indigestible  "  foods  with- 
out discomfort?    Is  digestion  fun?    Do 
you  enjoy  it,  as  an  athlete  enjoys  exer- 
cise?   And  do  vou  think  elimination  is    ( 
fun? ' ■„. 


7.  Do  you  like  people  to  be  solicitous  and 
ceremonious?  Do  you  deeply  enjoy  cere- 
mony and  ixilite  manners? 

8.  Do  you  warm  up  in  company?  Are  your 
best  hours  those  you  siXMid  "with  folks"? 

9.  Do  you  like  most  of  the  people  you 
know?  Are  you  an  amiable,  genial  per- 
son?   

10.  Do  you  constantly  feel  the  need  of 
human  approval  and  attention?  Are  you 
hungry  to  bo  loved? 

1 1.  Do  you  have  a  good  "instinct  for  peo- 
ple"? Do  you  always  know  whom  to 
trust  and  to  whom  to  go  for  what  you 
want?  

12.  Can  you  express  your  feelings  evenly 
to  all  kinds  of  people  and  in  all  stirts  of 
situations  without  becoming  choked  up 
or  flustered  or  losing  your  temper?   .    .    . 

13.  .Are  you  content  to  accept  the  world 
and  most  things  as  they  are  without 
wanting  to  change  them? 

14.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  happy, 
contented  person?  Are  you  satisfied 
with  yourself  and  with  your  lot?  .... 

15.  .Are  you  hard  to  awaken  when  you  are 
asleep?  Could  someone  get  into  bed  with 
you  without  waking  you  up? 

16.  -Are  you  placid,  easygoing?  Is  it  diffi- 
cult to  arouse  you  to  anger? 

17.  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  show  your  feel- 
ings? Are  you  an  extrovert  at  expressing 
sympathy? 


GIVE  THIS  FAMOUS  BABY  BOOK 


OUR  BABY'S 

FIRST  SEVEN 

YEARS" 


t.^  PRICELESS  RECORD  of  a 

child's  growth,  and  a  beautiful  gift^ 

with   valuable   scientific    records   and 

guides  for  child  care.  Filled  with 

charming  illustrations  in  full  colors — 

just  the  gift  for  new  mothers! 

$050 
In  pink  or  blue  cloth.      ONLY     ^^ 

\cu  n  lilt  Uilnm  •  Oirr  ^KHOOD  C«>Vi  UU 


If  Your  Dealei  Cannot  Supply  You  — Order  Direct  From  — 

MOTHERS'  AiD-CHICAGO 
LYING-IN  HOSPITAL 

SI4S  MAITIAND  AVE    •   CHICAGO.  III. 
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'  QUICK,  EASY  WAY 

to  S^AL 

BABY'S  BOTTLES 

. . .  Quirap  collars  over 
hygienic  Cellophane 
covers!  Faster,  simpler  ^ 

than   old-fashioned         ' 
"cap.s".  No  rubber  to        '    «  , 
boil,   nothing  to  _ 

break  . . .  Quicaps 
are  liisposabU! 


Frw  sample  pack- 
age! V>'rite  Dope. 
I.-li.  The  Quu.,p 
Co.,  Inc.,  2.i,! 
Broadway,  N .  V .  7 . 

S!)»  TKC.  at 
ALL  STORES 


< 


/ 
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Quicaps 


DISPOSABLE 

Nursing  Bottle  Closures     J 


Doctor's  Speedy 
Relief  For  Sore, 
Hot,  Aching  Feet 

Soothing  Foot  Balm  Ever  So  Comforting 

If  you  can't  get  your  feet  off  your  mind 
because  they  ache,  pain,  burn,  smart  and 
perspire  so  excessively  from  exertion  and 
t'aiigue — iusi  do  this:  Rub  them  for  a  few  minutes 
with  .soothins  Dr.  SchoU'.s  Foot  Balm.  You  will 
ha\e  the  quickest,  most  grateful  relief  imaginable. 
Dr.  SchoH's  Foot  Balm  will  put  you  risht  back  on 
your  feet,  so  comforted,  rested  and  refreshed,  that 
you'll  marvel.  By  all  means  set  ^ 

a  iar  today.  Costs  but  a  trifle.  W         > 

Lasts  a  long  time.  .\t  all  Drug,  j  if       / 

Shoe.  Department  Stores  and^>  11       '  -^ 

Toiletry  Counters. 


DfScho//^ 

FOOT  BALM 


i^a  ana  reires. 


0^. 
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Old-fashioned  diaper  scrubbing  — 
so  hard  on  hands  and  back  —  is  gone 
forever  when  your  baby  wears  surgi- 
cal-weave Curity  Diapers.  These  dia- 
pers are  not  only  washed  easier  and 
faster,  they  have  other  important 
features,  too. 

1.  Faster  drying  speeds  diaper 
laundering,  indoors  or  out. 

I       2.  Highly  absorbent  —  surgical 
ii       weave  absorbs  more  thoroughly. 

th     3.  Foldline/  woven  permanently  in- 
to fabric,  makes  it  easy  to  adjust  the 
,    ,    fold  to  growing  babies. 

if  y*  4.  Have  no  hems  to  irritate  baby's 
tender  skin. 

5.  Easier  to  wash  —  open  weave 
peedily  cleansed  with  pure  Ivory 
'akes. 
others,  medical  authorities,  and 
ding  hospitals  use  and  endorse 
■ity  Diapers.  Buy  Curity  Diapers 
our  favorite  infants'  store. 
DALL  Mills,  Walpole,  Massachusetts 

A  KENDAU  Kl  PRODUCT 


"That  (BIBS  :    MASKS   •    COTTON 


''dressings  at  drug  stores 


and  the  child  is  rendered  more  liable  than 
ever  to  attack  by  germs  in  the  air  he  breathes. 
Repeated  infections  may  involve  the  tonsils 
and  adenoids;  finally,  the  child's  normal 
growth  and  development  may  be  modified. 

Fortunately,  this  unhappy  chain  of  events 
can  be  prevented.  \Mien  nasal  discharge  oc- 
curs, unaccompanied  by  s>Tnptoms  indicat- 
ing that  the  child  has  a  cold  or  other  disease, 
or  when  the  discharge  continues  after  other 
s>Tnptoms  have  disappeared,  mother  should 
seek  the  doctor's  advice  without  delay. 

Examination  will  soon  reveal  the  cause. 
Sometimes  an  easily  remedied  local  infection 
in  the  nose  is  responsible;  or  perhaps  en- 
larged adenoids — the  spongy,  tonsillike  tis- 
sue at  the  back  of  the  throat — cause  the  run- 
ning nose.  If  the  sinuses  are  blocked,  the 
doctor's  examination  will  show  whether  the 
cause  is  infectious  or  noninfectious.  \\'hen  an 
allergy  is  found,  tests  will  be  needed  to  seek 
out  the  irritant.  Occasionally  this  turns  out 
to  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  remove  al- 
together. In  such  a  case,  treatments  may 
be  undertaken  to  diminish  sensitivity  to  the 
substance.  Together  with  careful  avoidance 
of  contacts,  these  treatments  will  usually 
bring  the  symptoms  under  control. 

The  commonest  tji^e  of  infectious  inflam- 
mation of  the  nasal  passages  and  sinuses 
starts  with  an  ordinary'  head  cold.  Often  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  an  infection  from 
spreading.  However,  mother  can  always 
help  to  prevent  this  by  keeping  the  child  as 
inactive  as  possible  when  he  has  a  cold. 

Even  when  infection  has  reached  out  as 
far  as  the  sinuses,  it  will  still  clear  up  quickly 
in  most  cases  if  treatment  is  started  right 
away.  Sometimes  the  doctor  will  insert  a 
medicated  cotton  applicator  or  tampon  into 
the  nasal  passageways  to  shrink  swollen 
membranes  and  "open  the  doors"  to  the 
sinuses.  Modem  methods  also  include  the 
use  of  ultraviolet  and  infrared  light  and 
heat  rays  to  aid  control  of  inflammation.  In 
short-lived  infections,  any  of  these  measures 
may  speedily  re-establish  normal  function- 
ing. But  in  more  persistent  or  long-standing 
cases  involving  the  sinuses,  surgical  opera- 
tion to  open  up  and  drain  the  cavities  may 
be  necessary. 

FiN.^LLY,  the  doctor  may  find  some  focus  of 
infection,  such  as  the  tonsils  or  adenoids,  or 
infected  teeth,  which  is  responsible  for  con- 
tinued reinfection  of  the  nasal  area.  \\'hen 
this  happens,  mother  must  make  up  her 
mind  that  the  youngster  will  suffer  less  in 
the  long  run  if  the  focus  of  infection  is  re- 
moved promptly.  The  doctor  who  recom- 
mends removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids  is 
thinking  of  the  child's  welfare. 

Because  of  the  ease  with  which  infection 
spreads  through  the  passages  leading  away 
from  the  nose,  mother  should  take  particular 
care  to  keep  the  nostrils  free  of  dirt  and  dried 
mucus.  Children  must  be  taught  to  keep  fin- 
gers away  from  the  nose  or  germs  may  be 
transferred  to  the  nasal  passages.  Always, 
the  nose  should  be  cleaned  with  a  fresh 
handkerchief.  To  soften  hardened  material 
a  small  amount  of  plain  petrolatum  or  oil 
may  be  applied. 

\\Tien  a  cold  fills  the  nasal  passages  with 
mucus,  the  child  will  feel  a  need  to  blow  his 
nose  violently  to  relieve  the  feeling  of  stuffi- 
ness. Often  mother  unwisely  encourages 
this  practice.  Blowing  should  be  gentle  and 
steady;  delicate  membranes  may  be  injured 
by  pressure.  Blowing  hard  may  force  in- 
fected mucus  back  into  the  throat  instead 
of  out.  For  the  same  reason,  children  should 
be  taught  never  to  blow  the  nose  with  both 
nostrils  held  shut. 

As  a  final  precaution,  mother  should  be 
warned  against  the  use  of  nose  drops  except 
when  the  doctor  prescribes  them.  Until  the 
precise  cause  of  the  discharge  has  been  deter- 
mined, drops  are  useless;  they  may  even  add 
to  the  discomfort  instead  of  relieving  it. 
Once  the  diagnosis  has  been  made,  the  doc- 
tor will  prescribe  the  best  method  in  each 
case  for  clearing  up  excessive  mucus  and  at 
the  same  time  treating  the  underl>ing  con- 
dition which  causes  it.  To  do  an>thing  less 
is  to  invite  a  repetition  of  the  symptoms. 
Remember— the  child  with  a  nmning  nose 
is  a  sick  child ! 


e  spanks  me,  I'm  gonna 
run  away  from  home!' 


1.  It  was  the  kind  of  scene  that  can  leave  a  family  unhappy  fur  days.  I'd 
left  Timmy  and  Big  Tim  at  home  while  I  went  out  to  work  on  our  Paper 
Salvage  drive.  That's  one  of  the  very  impwrtant  jobs  in  our  war  effort  and 
one  I'm  always  glad  to  help  with.  , 


2.  Well,  that  aftenioon  Timmy  needed  a  lax- 
ative, but  he  balked  at  the  "bad -tasting" 
stuil,  so  his  father  tried  to  jorce  it  down  him. 
^^hen  I  got  home.  Big  Tim  was  threatening 
to  spank  the  child,  and  Timmy  was  crjing. 


3.  "Tim,"  I  said,  "maybe  we're  at  fault  about 
this.  Let's  call  Sally.  She  used  to  be  a  nurse." 
Tim  agreed  anything  was  worth  trjing,  so  I 
phoned  Sally.  "ILeavensI"  she  said,  "you 
shouldn't  force  medicine  down  the  child. 


4.  "Forcing  can  upset  his  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem. Give  him  a  p/ea5an/-tasting  laxative  .  .  . 
Fletcher's  Castoria.  It's  made  especially  for 
children.  They  like  to  take  it.  And  it's  effec- 
tive, yet  gentle.  '\\Xv  not  tn-  it.'" 


5.  Vt'e  got  a  bottle  at  our  druggist's  and 
Timmy  took  Fletcher's  Castoria  like  a  lamb! 
It  worked  wonderfully,  too.  Big  Tim  grinned 
and  said:  "Well,  that's  a  home  problem 
licked.  Now,  get  on  with  your  Paper  Salvage!" 


Look  for  these  features  on  the  new  Fletcher's 
Castoria  packages  .  .  .  both  Regular  Size  and 
money-saving  Family  Size: 

1.  The  green  httnd  on  the  package  identifies  new 
stocks  of  Fletcher's  Castoria. 

2.  The  Serial  Control  Sumber  is  visible  through 
a  "window"  in  the  package.  It  verifies  the  three 
rigid  tests — chemical,  bacteriological,  biological 
— made  on  each  batch  of  Fletcher's  Castoria. 

Always  take  a  laxative  only  as  directed  on  the  package  or  by  your  physician. 

gL/^^H^MH  castoria 

The  laxative  made  eipecially  for  children 


^I¥JD  X^JBXJECXOVS 


rhe  secret  of  perfect  iced  coffee  lies 
n  rich,  full-bodied  flavor.  That's  where  The 
ZIory  excels.  It  extracts  the  FULL  flavor  by 
lltering  coffee  through  coffee.  There's  nothing  to 
nar  this  perfect  taste  when  coflTee  touches  only 
aste-free  all -glass  as  it  brews  the  Cory-v/ay. 
Even  the  patented  Cory  filter  rod  is  GLASS ! 

Only  The  Cory  with  its  beautiful  hand- 
iecorated  glass  comes  complete  with  all  these 
)utstanding  accessories:  hinged  decanter  cov- 
;r,  safety  stand  for  the  upper  glass,  accurate 
;off"ee  measure  and  the  famous  Cory  GLASS 
liter  rod. 

Owning  The  Cory  means  owning  the  best.  Sold 
it  better  stores  everywhere.  $3.75  to  $5.2.5. 
slightly  higher  in  Canada.  Cory  Glass  Coffee 
Brewer  Co.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

CORY 


Look   for   the   Cory    glass 
filter  rod  when  you  buy! 

It's  a  patented  Cory  feature. 
Insures  delicious  coffee  every 
time.  Does  away  with  messy  filter 
cloths.  Eliminates  metal,  too. 
And  so  much  more  convenient. 
Just  rinse  off,  and  it's  clean. 
Fits  all  standard  glass  cope  makers, 
and  you  can  buy  it  separately. 
50c  at  your  favorite  store. 


Ck>prrlirht  1946  b; 
CatrBimaa  Coffee  Brewer  Co.,  Chicago 


Recipe  for  Perfect  Iced  Coffee:  Start  with  a  good  grade  of  coffee.  Make  iden- 
tically the  same  as  for  hot  drink  except  use  twice  the  amount  of  coffee.  Pour  fresh 
hot  coffee  over  ice  in  tall  glasses.  It  is  then  sufficiently  diluted  to  make  a  delicious 
beverage.  For  perfect  coffee,  iced  or  hot,  brew  the  Cory-way. 
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BY  LOrELLA  G.  SHOUER 


SUMMER  menus  should  have  all 
the  qualities  of  a  lovely  summer 
frock — be  cool,  colorful,  crisp- 
looking,  simply  designed  and  well 
made.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  colors  of 
foods — how  they  are  going  to  look  to- 
gether—the textures  and  flavors.  Gar- 
nishes—ones that  you  can  eat — are  as 
important  to  a  well-dressed  plate  or 
platter  as  accessories  are  to  your  clothes. 
So  don't  banish  them  with  the  thought 
that  they  are  superfluous. 

Here  are  some  menu  patterns  that 
are  simple  and  easy  to  make.  Tailor 
them  to  fit  your  own  family's  tastes. 

Batter-Fried  Shrimps 
Tartar  Sauce  in  Lembn  Basket 

Casserole  of  Vegetables 

Stuffed  Tomato  With  Coleslaw 

Relishes 

Melba  Toast 

Iced  Melon  With  Berries 

Coffee 

(pictured  above) 

BATTER-FRIED  SHRIMPS 

Wash  and  shell  2  pounds  raw 
shrimps.  Remove  the  black  veins. 
Wash  and  dry  the  shrimps  on  absorb- 
ent toweling.  Prepare  the  batter; 
Beat  1  egg  light — blend  with  1  cup 
milk.  Sift  1  cup  flour  with  1  teaspoon 
baking  powder  and  J4  teaspoon  salt. 
Add  liquid  to  the  dry  ingredients. 
Beat  until  smooth.  Dip  shrimps  in 
batter  and  fry  in  just  enough  hot  fat 
to  float  the  shrimps — temperature, 
385°  F.  Drain  on  absorbent  paper. 
Keep  hot  in  the  oven.    Serves  6. 

When  you  do  make  desserts,  sugar 
will  be  your  first  consideration  this 
summer.  Here  are  a  simple  cake  and 
two  refrigerator  ice  creams — neither  of 
which  makes  much  of  a  depression  in 
your  sugar  supply. 


LEMOIV  COTTAGE-CHEESE 
ICE  CREAM 

Beat  '/2  cup  cottage  cheese  with  ro- 
tary beater  or  electric  mixer  beater 
until  smooth  and  fluffy.  Add  '/j  cup 
thin  cream.  Beat  until  well  blended. 
Beat  1  egg  until  thick  and  lemon- 
colored.  Add  '4  cup  sugar  gradually, 
beating  until  as  thick  as  custard. 
Then  add  '/4  cup  light  corn  sirup, 
'/2  teaspoon  grated  lemon  peel  and  2 
tablespoons  lemon  juice.  Combine 
the  two  mixtures.  Pour  into  a  shal- 
low refrigerator  tray.  Set  up  refriger- 
ator to  coldest  position.  VPhen  frozen 
around  the  edge  and  just  a  small  por- 
tion in  the  middle  is  still  soft  (this 
takes  about  one  hour),  scrape  into  a 
chilled  bowl.  Beat  up  quickly.  Re- 
turn to  tray  and  freeze  until  firm  — 
about  one  and  one  half  hours. 

MOLASSES  ICE  CREAM 

Warm  2  cups  light  cream  with  % 
cup  molasses,  '4  cup  dark  corn  sirup 
and  1  teaspoon  vanilla — stirring  con- 
stantly. When  comfortably  warm,  not 
hot,  remove  from  heat  and  add  1  ren- 
net tablet  dissolved  in  1  tablespoon 
cold  water.  Stir  a  few  seconds.  Pour 
into  refrigerator  tray.  Let  stand  until 
set.  Follow  freezing  directions  above. 

APPLESAUCE  CRACKER 
CAKE 

Cream  !4  cup  shortening,  ]^  cup 
sugar  and  1  teaspoon  grated  lemon 
rind  until  fluffy.  Add  2  well-beaten 
egg  yolks,  then  '/,  cup  chopped  nuts 
and  I  cup  seedless  raisins.  Crush  and 
roll  enough  graham  crackers  to  make 
134  cups.  Stir  in  2^  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  '/2  teaspoon  nutmeg,  1  tea- 
spoon cinnamon  and  <^  teaspoon 
salt.  Blend  together  thoroughly  and 
add  alternately  to  the  creamed  mix- 
ture with  1  cup  sweetened  applesauce. 
Beat  until  well  mixed,  bake  in  a 
square  pan  in  moderate  oven,  330°F., 
fifty  minutes  to  one  hour.  (If  you 
use  unsweetened  applesauce,  increase 
sugar  to  ^  cup.) 


Grilled  ToBialM^ 
rhee*4»  Saa«"e 
Crisp  Bat-oB 
$«'i<i9>  t'hard 
Cora.  Cut  or  ub  lb«>  C«»h 
Raw  Keii«ilie« 
Bread  and  Spread 

ApplesaB<*e  Cracker 
Cake 

Moeka  Cola 

•     •     • 


Put  '3  cup  seniisweet  chooolate  bits 
and  '3  cup  triple-strength  coffee  in  the 
top  of  double  boiler.  W  hen  chocolate 
is  melted,  blend  until  smooth.  Remo>e 
from  heat:  stir  in  1  cup  milk  and  U 
cup  more  triple-strenath  coffee.  Chill. 
For  serving,  pour  '4  cup  Mocha  milk 


•     •     • 

Cold  Boiled  Salmon 

Mnsiard  Sanee 

Radishes 

Sliced  Caeambers 

Creamed  Potatoes  aad 
Peas 

Crnsty  Rolls  Spread 

Fresh  Cherry  Pie 
or  Tarts 

leed  Tea 


•     •     • 


MrSTARD  SAl  CE 


Press  the  yolks  of  3  hard-cooked 
egss  through  a  sieve.  Add  2  tablespoons 
chopped  scallious.  2  tablespoons 
chopped  parsley,  2  teaspioons  prepared 
mustard  and  4  cup  French  dressing. 
Season  with  an  additional  tablespoon 


•      •      • 

ChUI-Riee  Casserole 

Fruit  Salad 

Cottage-Cheese 
Dressing 

Relishes  Rolls 

Peanut  Strips 

loed-Coffee  Froth 


•     •     • 


Brown  2  onions  and  1  green  pepper, 
chopped,  with  i>  pound  ground  beef 
in  3  tablespoons  melted  shortening  or 
salad  oil.  Add  2>4  cups  canned  toma- 
toes. Cook  '3  cup  rice  in  2  cups  water 
and  1  teaspoon  salt  just  ten  minutes. 


CHILI-RICE  CASSEROLE 


Drain  but  do  not  rinse.  Combine  with 
tomatoes  and  moat.  Season  ><ith  1 
teaspoon  chili  ptiuder.  '4  teasjMMin  salt 
and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Pour  into  a  cas- 
serole and  bake  one  hour  in  moderate 
oten.  350"  F.   Ser\es6. 


"...  I've  a  whole  month,  and 
plenty  of  suear-points  lor  a 

wetldiiig-oake.  Unpack  that 
wedding  silver,  honey,  and  get 
ready  to  live  a  lifetime  fast." 

GORHAM  STERLING  now  available  in 

about  a  dozen  favorite  pattern?, 
averaging  about  S23  per  six-piece 
place-setting,  including  Federal  Tax. 
Remenil>er  you  can  match-and-add 
when  Gorham  returns  full-time 

to  making  its  world-famous  sterling. 

From  top  to  bottom:  ch.antillv,  lyric,  encush  oadroon. 

CAMEIXI.A.  BlTTERCl  p.  FAIRFAX.  GREENBRIER 


•        ••••*•••••••• 


IVIVi!    **R**K>*^   FRO.M    HEAUUCARTFRS 
1 1  I  i1  3  IT  luhinKlun.  O.  C 

Sugar  is  vital  for  victory.  Don't  apply  for  canning  sugar 
unless  you  actually  intend  to  can.  Last  year  far  more 
people  applied  for  far  more  sugar  than  they  actually  needed 
for  canning.  Don't  use  precious  camning  sugar  for  the 
table  or  cooking  and  ba.king.   When  you  do  can,  use  only 
1  pound  sugar  for  every  -i  quarts  fruit. 


•       •*••••••••••• 
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glamour-bathe/*?^/ hair  like  gorgeous 


Powers  Models 


The  Case  of  Marjorie  Brown 

BY  LOnSE  PACVE  BE3rj.43iI> 

0«wiAt>  Editor  of  the  J%>ij.n\txl 

Every  woman  knows  some  moment  of  deep  discourage- 
ment. Loss,  estrangement  or  grave  illness  places  a  load 
upon  her  heart  that  seems  almost  more  than  she  can  carry. 
This  is  the  story  of  hov»"  one  v>oman  met  the  crisis  in  her 
life,  and  found  her  ov«ti  particular  road  back  to  courage. 

Vt~hat  kind  of  ending  would  you  write  for  this  story? 
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-t>and-to-be 

:  ;:^ty.  ■s^s  a 

•:-e>-ed  y  -.z  own 

:.    -it  szaning 

.1  -.tho  years  of 

■.z.i:;  ■'■ere  married. 

it  was  not  one  of 

me.  they  were  ^bd  to  set 

ree  sparsely  fumisbed 

>-  money  in  the  bank 

~""re  verv  nnidi  in 


kfve  and  proud  to  follow  the  time-honored 
American  tiaditioD  of  startiag  out  simply 

and  building  together.  .\nd.  for  nineteen 
years,  thdr  dreams  came  true.  Promotions 
came  akoig,  with  increasiag  income.  There 
wCTe  two  fine  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
Finally,  a  house  of  their  own. 

Bert  was  fond  of  the  babies  and  gratified 
by  their  healthy  good  looks.  He  was  even 
wiUing  to  exhibit  his  handiness  in  the  matter 
of  fixing  formu^  and  changing  diapers — 
^  kng  as  it  didn't  interfere  too  much  with 
s  pasooal  pian& 

The  £amily  life  revolved  about  his  wishes. 

ver  balked  at  .spending  money  on  the 

or  for  a  piano,  ofl  bonier  or  other 

-   equipment  that  reflected  credit  on 

3ut  he  rarely  encouraged  his  wife  to 

■  ;>.  or  particularly  ooliced  what 

Unexpected  gifts  or  candy  or 

vers  c:2  not  occur  to  Bert  Brown.  Family 

.:ertainment   was  usually  a  trip  to  the 

movies,  with  Chinese  food  afte^rard,  which 

Ben  liked. 

Marjorie  didn't  protest.  In  fact,  when 
there  was  any  money  to  be  spent  she  usually 
had  sanething  in  mind  to  buy  for  the  chil- 
dren, so  tiiat  she  came  out  on  the  short  end 
herself.  She  wishes  now  that  she  hadn't  been 
so  self-den>Tng.  She  beheves  it  was  bad  for 
her  'ausfaand — as  well  as  herself. 

Two  >"ears  ago  Bert  enlisted  in  the  ma- 
rines. He  simply  announced  his  decision  and 
Marjorie  knew  there  was  no  use  talking 
about  it.  .\fter  he  went  to  the  Pacific  he  con- 
tinued to  write,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
"not  demoastrative — he  was  never  that." 
but  the  letters  seemed  friendly  and  natural 
enough  At  the  end  of  his  first  year  he  came 
home  on  furlough.    But.  as  Marjorie  ex- 
plains, there  woe  so  many  people  to  see  and 
things  to  attend  to  in  a  brief  period,  they 
didn't  actually  have  a  great  deal  of  time 
akme  together.  He  did  not.  however,  seem 
disttirbtngly  different  from  the  Bert  who  had 
gwie  away.  He  was  full  of  his  new  life,  but 
then  'ne  had  alwaj^s  been  a  restless  t^-pe.  ab- 
'.  by  the  latest  adventure  or  the  pros- 
;  one  still  to  be  met  around  the  comer. 
us  return  to  the  Pacific  he  was  pro- 
: :  japtaia.   He  increased  his  family 
Marjorie   wrote  him    she   was 
cxtr3  t:f*y  against  his  return, 
^sed  before  the  blow 
-  letta-  asking  for  a 
.   No  real  explanation  was  offered — 
e  hleok  statement  that  he  felt  they 
f  their  road  together. 
-ill  that  she  had  con- 
tributed to  chciT  lives,  said  that  he  realized 
she  was  far  too  good  for  him.  but  that  he  felt 
he  couki  nev^  return  to  the  old  life, 

Marjorie  still  doesn't  know  etactly  what 

happened  the  day  that  letter  came.  By  the 

tin^e  her  son.  now  an  eager,  strapping  lad  of 

'  reru  returned  from  school,  she  was  so 

r  solved  in  unbelieving,  tragic  tears  she 

;c  _:i  only  hand  him  his  father's  lettar. 

What — Kkat  had  happened?  Marjorie 
still  does  not  know,  for  no  other  direct  word 
has  come  since  then.  The  next  shock  came 
in  the  form  of  a  visit  from  a  law\-er.  who 
arrived  with  an  authori2ation  from  her  hus- 
band to  ask  for  a  divorce. 

She  rdused  flatly.  Such  a  step  was  un- 
thinkable. Her  religion  and  b»^  deep-rooted 
ideals  of  home  life  irere  completely  against 
iL  The  lawyer  suggested  a  formal  separa- 
tion. That.  too.  was  refused. 

Maijofie  got  into  a  bad  emotional  state. 
She  cooldnt  sleep.  She  got  jumpy.  %e 
frequently  burst  into  tears  which  she  couldn't 


He  th. 
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control.  She  just  could  not  believe  this 
dreadful  thing  was  really  happening  to  her. 
Then,  deep  down  inside  of  her,  her  fighting 
spirit  stirred.  She  decided  to  pull  herself  to- 
gether and  meet  her  problem  squarely. 
Even  in  her  desperation  she  realized  that  a 
bedraggled  woman,  sodden  with  tears  and 
self-pity,  does  not  offer  great  inducement  to 
a  freedom-minded  husband,  no  matter  how 
much  right  is  on  her  side.  It  was  then  that 
she  wrote  her  letter  asking  for  guidance. 

THE   PRESCRIPTION 

There  proved  to  be  nothing  abnormal 
about  Marjorie  that  needed  correcting.  Her 
devastating  experience  had,  however,  under- 
standably reduced  her  natural  healthy  ap- 
pearance to  a  sM^normal  state.  Her  eyes 
and  mouth  were  tired.  Her  skin  was  tired. 
The  very  outline  of  her  figure  looked  tired 
too.  The  burden  in  her  heart  had  been  trans- 
lated into  an  outward  burden  of  apparent 
years.  She  seemed  ten  years  older  than  her 
age.  But  when  a  careful  medical  checkup 
showed  that  she  was  perfectly  sound  organi- 
cally, an  intensive  improvement  program 
was  launched. 

It  was  made  intensive  purposely;  not  only 
because  of  the  need  for  saving  time,  but  be- 
cause when  people  are  unhappy  it  is  better 
for  them  to  be  actively  driven  by  a  full-time 
obligation.  Marjorie's  obligation  was  to  her- 
self: to  make  herself  into  a  woman  filled  with 
pride  and  purpose  so  that  she  could  meet  her 
future  with  confidence,  no  matter  what  it 
held. 

She  joined  a  class  of  women  who,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  were  also  determined  on  self- 
improvement,  and  were  working  to  that  end 
every  day,  under  expert  direction. 

Marjorie  Brown  never  faltered.  She  exer- 
cised her  discouraged  body  back  into  a  con- 
dition of  firm  fitness.    She  ate  the  health- 


giving  foods  that  freshened  her  skin  and  her 
blood  stream,  and  found  that  her  viewpoint 
was  being  freshened  at  the  same  time.  She 
learned  to  brush  and  arrange  her  brown  hair 
with  its  pretty  frosting  of  gray.  She  encour- 
aged her  faded  skin  back  to  honest  color  and 
learned  how  to  accent  eyes  and  lips  to  bring 
out  their  own  good  qualities.  She  lost  twelve 
pounds  and  was  taught  to  stand  and  walk 
with  the  light  grace  of  youth.  Of  medium 
height,  she  found  that  by  the  time  the  scale 
dropped  to  122  pounds  she  had  also  brought 
her  proportions  to  enviable  measurements: 
bust  351-2".  waist  27",  hips  34".  A  bit  more 
off  the  waist  and  she  would  be  satisfied !  By 
now,  getting  into  good  shape  had  become  a 
stimulating  experience.  Her  health  was  tre- 
mendously improved.  The  sound  rules  for 
diet  and  exercise  had  reinvigorated  her.  At 
the  end  of  her  active  days  she  slept  like  a 
top.  Her  eyes  became  brighter  and  her 
voice  took  on  a  new  lift.  Best  of  all,  her 
shrunken  self-confidence  returned  to  normal 
proportions.  Her  most  admiring  audience 
was  her  children.  Even  worse  than  the  loss 
of  a  father  to  whom  they  had  not  felt  very 
close,  had  been  a  mother  lost  in  grief.  Now 
she  had  come  back  to  them,  prettier  than 
ever,  and  with  a  courageous  new  outlook. 

Today,  Marjorie  Brown  is  capable  of 
making  a  good  life  for  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren, whatever  may  lie  ahead.  Her  pride 
and  her  confidence  are  restored  and  she  is 
prepared  to  face  the  important  decisions 
that  will  confront  her,  honestly  and  wisely. 
The  chances  are  that  with  her  new-found 
viewpoint,  those  decisions  will  not  be  so 
painful  as  she  once  feared. 

When  Bert  Brown  does  come  home  to  this 
new  Marjorie,  will  his  attitude  toward  her 
change  again?  Will  Marjorie,  in  her  new 
pride  in  herself,  want  him  back? 

What  kind  of  ending  would  you  write? 


4ND  Journal  beauty  booklets  help  her  keep  lovely ! 
±\.  They  can  help  you,  too,  keep  your  skin  clear, 
your  hair  shining,  your  hands  smooth,  your  figure 
pleasing.  Let  them  be  your  textbooks  in  beauty 
care,  always  at  hand  for  ready  reference.  Study  the 
list  below  and  order  those  you  think  best  for  you. 


JOURNAL       REFERENCE       LIRRARY 

Because  oj  the  uncertainties  of  wartime  transportation,  booklets  may  be  late  arriving  at  destination.    If  your  order 

does  not  reach  you  on  time,  please  do  not  write  complaining  of  delay.  The  delay  is  caused  by  conditions,  arising 

after  your  order  has  left  Philadelphia,  beyond  our  control. 


AIDS  TO   BEAUTY 


1536. 


Look  Alive!  How  to  Cultiv.\te  Your  Own  1240. 
Good  Looks.  What  to  do  with  your  hair  if 
your  face  is  thin  or  round,  if  your  features  are 
undramatic — and  if  your  hair  is  long.  The 
make-up  for  your  type;  how  to  have  the  skin 
that's  creamy  and  unlined;  how  to  trim  down  1234. 
curves  with  easy  exercises  and  diet.    10c. 

1769.  Hair-Do's  for  Home  Doing.    How  to  make 

sleek  rolls  and  pin  curls.   Suitable  styles  pic-      For  Ih 
tured   for   the   young   girl   and   the   mature      1298. 
woman  and  for  the  girl  who  wears  glasses.  5c. 

1262.   Banishi.sg  Bulges.  An  e.xercise  memorandum 

that    shows    you    how    to    remove   excessive       1237. 
poundage  in  the  "middle  area,"  and  how  to 
strengthen  a  sagging  chin.    5c. 
Fourteen  Reduci.ng  Days.  Low-calorie  menus      2072. 
planned  for  every  meal  during  a  two-week 
period.   For  those  who  wish  to  slenderize.   5c.       1378. 

1295.  About  Your  Mouth.  The  mouth  reflects  char- 
acter. Learn  to  read  it  I  Helpful  hints  for  lip 
make-up  too.   Sc. 


1238. 


1n\it.^tion  to  Youth.  If  you're  past  35,  here 
are  things  you  can  do  to  "stay  young." 
Details  of  daily  and  weekly  treatments  that 
are  not  burdensome,  for  hair  and  face  and 
figure.    5c. 

Hand  Care  and  Character.  Keep  your  hands 
smooth  and  white.  This  gives  directions  for 
a  home  manicure,  step  by  step.   5c. 

e  younger  set: 

Right  F.\ce.  .\U  about  beauty — your  hair,  your 
skin,  your  make-up.  How  to  make  the  mfjst 
and  more  of  >our  looks.    5c. 

Sh.^pe  Up.  Pare  off  pounds  or  pad  yourself  in 
the  proper  places.  Tips  on  streamlining  your 
shape.    5c. 

IX)OK  at  You.  Is  your  hair  a  bush?  Here  are 
new  ways  to  wear  your  hair.   Sc. 

The  Way  You  Wear  Your  Hair.  Cutt)uts  to 
help  you  pick  the  perfect  hair-do.  Find  the 
face  shaped  like  yours  and  choose  the  style 
that  flatters  you.   5c. 


GARDENING 


1663.  How  to  Prepare  Your  Garden  Soil.  Sc. 

1666.  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  the  Garden.   Sc. 

1667.  Planning  and  Building  the  Garde.n.    How 

to  build  walls,  fences,  paths,  steps  or  pools 
for  your  garden.    10c. 
1605.  Bulbs   Before  Tulips.   5c. 


1662.  Your  Garden  of  .Annual  Flowers.  Sc. 

1664.  Your  Garden  of  Pere.nnials.  Sc. 

1665.  Your  Indoor  Garden.  Potted  plants  and  how 

to  care  for  them.   5c. 
2099.  Geraniu-njs  as  a  Hobby.  The  A  B  C's  of  grow- 
ing them.    10c. 


BOOKLET  A>'D   PATTERN  LISTS 


Lists  are  sent  free  on  request.  They  give  the  title, 
2008.  List  of  Departmental  Booklets.  .About  the 

home,  the  garden,  child  care  and  training, 

beauty,  entertaining. 
1695.  Sub-Deb  Booklet  Library.    Booklets  about 

ever>-thing  a  Sub-Deb  does  and  dreams  of. 
1660.  List  of  Journal  Hat  and  Bag  Patter.ns. 


number  and  price  of  all  our  booklets  and  patterns. 

2076.  Things  to  Wear.  A  list  of  fascinating  pat- 
terns for  you  and  your  daughter. 

1571.  Check  List  of  Patter.ns  for  Joltr-nal  Knitted 
and  Crocheted  Articles. 

1752.  Make-it-Yourself  Patter.ns.  Handicraft  for 
j'our  home,  your  children,  yourself. 


We  will  gladly  send  any  of  these  booklets  if  you'll  order  by  name  and  number.  They  will  be  mailed  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  upon  receipt  of  stamps,  cash,  check  or  money  order.  Do  not  send  stamped,  addressed  en- 
velopi  or  War  Stamps.  Readers  in  all  foreign  countries  should  send  International  Reply  Coupons,  purchased  at 
their  post  office.   Please  address  all  requests  to  the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 


SMOOTH,  LUSCIOUSLY 
COLORFUL 


;^/r^ 


Dreamed  up  in  F^aris.  "triple  color-blended'' 
in  America,  h\  a  \\on<l»'rful  French  process. 
Evening  in  Paris  is  the  kind  of  face  |)o\\(ler 
you've  always  longed  for.  Super-fine,  super- 
smooth,  in  heavenly  colors  that  do  gloriously 
flattering  things  for  your  complexion. 

Only  Evening  in  Paris,  in  .America,  is 
"triple color-hlcnded"  by  this  I'rcricli  |)roi'c>s. 
Try  it,  wont  you?  See  why  they  say  "to 
make  a  lovelv  ladv  even  lovelier.  Evening  in 
Paris  face  powder."* 


l"ac<-  Powder  ?  I .(»() 
Koii-:.-  5(>c 
Lipstick  .SOc 

Ferfiiiiu-."?I.2.S  to  SI 0.00 
(  ill  prices  plus  In.x) 


BOURcJOIS 


Tune  in  "Romance,  Rhylhiii  .iriil  Ri|>l<-.v." 
wilh  "Believe  It  or  iNot"  Itiplev.  Marion 
Hutlon,  I^arry  Doufclas,  Jim  Amerlie  and 
Ray  illoctj's  Orcliesira — Tiiurxlays* 
10:30  P..M.,E.W.T.,  Columbia  i\eiwork. 


N  K  W     y  ()  R  K  .  U  I  S  T  R  I  B  L  T  ()  R 


Simple  planning  ntak^s 
for  pleasant^st  living. 


PHIUP  JOHKSON.  i 

Fixed  glmsspaneh  altewnmtit  tnth  ^fm*»-pmit^door*mcMtm  the  wthole  pHtmt^  shelterwd  aide. 


BY    KUHAKD  PRATT 


Thefirft  le»son  in  eood rxtmmunity  ptannirts features 

here  the  t^miprirate  lottpdrire  that  aerre^evh  eluster 

of  houses,  all  of  irhirh  fare  a  tray  onto  ereen  and  far 

deny   outlook.     The  _firft  and  third  houses  from   the 

riiiht  in  front  are  the  house  shown  obonc.     AU  the 

others    have    previously  appeared   in    the   JOVRSAL.  - — 


J"BOro   BT 


IT  IS  my  guess  that  the  (keeis  »ouid  have  Kkec 
tliB  liODse.  Tliey  believed  in  tlie  beauty  of  sim- 
ple fonns  that  came  to  life  throat  tiK  prooes 
of  fine  propartkns.  But  ior  as  today  tbe  siro- 
pJidty  of  tbis  house,  botb  in  plan  and  appPMimcf 
opens  iqt  possniifitis  of  animlini  very  practica] 
uatuie  which  oooldn't  have  conccnied  die  Cheeks 
of  okL,  w1m>  had  no  boosnng  problem.  We  have — 
and  its  aohition  is  yjtal  to  us  aBL  We  need  better, 
less  *-«|mMw  famees.  by  the  "nilKnw  So  let's  see 
hov  a  boose  Hoe  this  can  help  the  ^UHliiai 
Bat  SanA.  the  floor  pbn,  mlikliL,  tbaidra  in  part  to 

new  faigh  for  livahiiity  tfaioui^  jjinmiikily-  See  for  Fedetal  k-r 

jwnsriL  Dovn  tlK  path,  mto  the  front  door  and  bte  pobiL : 

an  entry  with  dbow  room.    (Or  in  tlimw^jlii  the  methods.  . 

kitriim  foam  eJAer  path  or  car  Aeter.^  Lookliow  oonHmns:; 

the kitcfaen and laandryTOktogedier.vidi screen-  better,  lef- 

able  dininE  dose  bj?  at  the  faiaway  end  of  the  only  bat 

IiviDg  roam.  Then  baidk  off  £nmi  the  entry,  tbree  liimmrt  fcy 

bedrooBxs  in  ™***,  willi  a  dbcbbiug  fi^^n*,  study  or  to  l^^W'iffi  *  ' 

goest  room  to  spaine;  two  hattitfi;,,  and  a  laerge  daj^  of  leseanr 

Enrage  room  at  the  hanfiest  locatian  in  die  hoiBe.  auipiaiMc:- 

.\nd  note  «idi  -mbat.  Aectness  the  atiiiiBct  has  that  maki 
created  tins  it™i^  nvafale  layout,  easy  to  jssbsibibs         Thefe  is 

and  pleasant  to  occupy,  not  an  mdi  of  wasted  better,  ha- 

space;  not  a  rhanre  for  wasted  nark.  mote  the  ^ 

Andnov,  instead  of  bemg  pout  togetlier,  piece  by  want  to  1:' 

pKce,  villi  fifity  thousand  sepeaate  parts,  I3ae  the  lbs  k  bd:  : 

aierage  hotse,  fl^  boiBe  could  be  assembled  in  a  matter  o: 

ang^  day  with  a  mete  few  faumked  ftiOy  fi««iJ«nl  better  Hr.-- 

IMiiffc.,  parts  and  units.   Floor,  roof,  walls,  win-  Immhi  hc~ 

daws,  doors  would  oonae  as  property  aaed  pa«»«°iK  any  moR  : 

complete,  fnmi  the  factory.  leady  for  fasteraqg  |Htifi  iii  fcc 
■otD  p3aoe.  BadKoom^  tilrhPBi.  laumdiy.  dosels, 
cnpboanfe  and  fatpljije  woidd  conKas  ] 
ifnii^  feady  mm  ^^^^unt'  wifci.iiiLjiiiin 

^  ou  can  see  what  savmgs  this  would  «^ir»««|  ja  bortnoodgr : 

ticDe  and  labor  at  the  site.  But  even  faigBersawiogB  nitycanbe 
would  have  been  efiected  beiare  the  paaeb,  parts 

US 


only  try. 
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There's  a 


in  your  future! 


|V  It  will  happen  in  peacetime — when 

'    the  tasks  that  now  face  America 

have  been  accomplished.  Then  a  smart, 

new  Ford  will  be  waiting  for  you  to 

drive  it. 

.  .  .  Trip  after  trip  you'll  go  in  ease  and 
style.  It  will  be  so  smooth  and  gentle 
riding — such  a  joy  to  handle. 


.  .  .  Here  will  be  a  car  that's  big  and 
sturdy — plenty  of  room  in  front  and 
back.  It  will  be  smartly  styled.  And  for 
all  its  fleet  and  eager  power,  you  will 
find  this  new  cai'  thi-ifty  in  the  time- 
honored  Ford  tradition. 
.  .  .  That's  how  it  will  be.  And  when  the 
"go  ahead"  is  flashed,  we'll  be  ready  to 


start  jproduction  plans.  Meanwhile, 
the  full  Ford  resources  ai'e  engaged  in 
helping  to  speed  the  final  Victory. 

FORD    MOTOR    COMPANY 


"THE  FORD  SHOW".  Brilliant  sinelne  stars,  orchestra  and  chorus.  Every  Sunday,  NBC  networK.  2:00  P.M..  E.W.T.,  1:00  P.M.,  C.W.T.,  12:00  M.,  M.W.T.,  11:00  A.M.,  P.W.T. 
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MOAtsiS  AS  HUBBV  SPILLS 
TOBACCO    ON   FRIEMD'S 
CLEAN-AS- A- WMI5TLE  RUG. 


BOT  CALMS  DOWM  AS  FRIEMOS 

"BISSELC  does  fast  SWEEP-UP 

EVEN  UMDERLOW  FURMITURE- 


FASCIWATED  AT  WAV  B\SSELL 
ADJUSTS  SELF  TO  NAP-LENGTH 
OF  DIFFERENT   RUGS. 


DELIGHTED  AT  MEWS  SOAAE  B\SS ELLS 
ARE  AVAILABLE*- SO  GRAND  FOR 


QUICK  CLEftU-UPS-SAVES  VACUU^AJOO 


BISSELL  SWEEPERS 

Siveep  QO/CKiY  -  £mpty  £/IS/iy 

BISSELL  CARPET   SWEEPER  CO.,   GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICH. 


*B  is  sell  is  now- 
making  one  mod- 
el in  ver>'  limited 
quantities  —  sold 
only  through 
dealers. 


SAY  THAT  JIMMY  KISSED   ME 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 


^ccuUf  t»  ^futt  j9H 


Sening  machines  lake  on 
new   life  —  run    smoothly, 
when  oiled  regularly  with 
3INONE.    Lubricates, 
cleans,  polishes,  pre- 
vents rust. 


3-lN-ONE"OIL 


io€eH^<»€eq 

CUSTOMETTE 


Readv-madesxv.thihefitandqua- 
in-  offinc custom-madcs. Ava.  able 
formostst^lcs  of  ovcrstuttcd  fur- 
niture, inciudmg  .tud.o  couches 
and  ottom..ns.  Moderately  r"ced. 
Wide  choice  ot  materials  and  pat- 
terns. Buv  them  for  beauty,  tor 
thrift.forcustom-l.kehtandqual- 

in-    If  vour  dealer  happens  to  be 
out  of  them,  please  be  pattentun- 

tU  his  next  shipment  arrives. 


THEY  FIT  PERFECTLY! 


Only  Cui^omeTtei  '^ove  patent- 
ed odiustmeni  features  .  . .  ormj 
seporolc  from  faock  ond  odjust- 
obig  "Hug-flex"  thoylders  .  .  .  lo 
insure  perfect,  custorr  ■  Idee  fi^. 
Stoy  put  wheThef  y&u  nT,  slump 
or  squirm. 

tOLET  POLEY  MFG.,  CO. 

CHICAGO  (0.  ILL 


AT  BEHER  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


New  decorative  smartness  and  beauty  in 
this  loveliest  o(  ROSEVILLE  creations! 
Choose  Irom  46  graceful  shapes  and  sizes 
^_^_„^--*  in   rich,    new    underglaze  colors 

y^^ie^Ut  \         —  Tangerine.      Dellt     Blue     or 
Tropical    Green.    At    gift    shops 
and  department  stores. 
Sem^  for  nev  FREESIA  ioldrr. 

ROSEVILLE  POTTERY.  Inc. 
Dept.  L-75.  Zflnesville.  Ohio 

RO/EVILLE 

DECORATIVE  ART  POTTERY 


with  Larry  because  all  the  girls  went  for 
him  and  he  was  the  star  fullback  and  the 
best  dancer  in  the  crowd.  But  still  she 
liked  the  way  Jimmy  laughed.  She  liked 
the  way  he  did  things,  always  seeming  to  be 
helping  somebody  out  or  making  them  feel 
better  about  something.  Sometimes  you 
couldn't  put  your  finger  on  it,  exactly.  It 
was  just  that  there  was  always  a  better  feel- 
ing with  Jimmy  around.  If  somebody  wasn't 
dancing,  Jimmy  would  come  up  with  some 
kind  of  remark : ' '  Hey,  Joe,  how  about  swing- 
ing it  with  Marian  for  a  while  and  let  me 
have  a  chance  to  cuddle  up  to  that  gal  of 
yours?"  .\nd  nobody  thought  anything 
about  it — but  Manan  would  be  dancing,  and 
Marian  wasn't  good-looking  at  all,  but  she 
was  nice  and  she  loved  to  dance.  Many 
times,  too,  she  had  seen  Jimmy-  slip  the  guys 
some  money,  even  though  he  never  had  a  lot 
for  himself.  And  he  never  made  a  show  of  it. 
Sometimes  Larry  did.  But  Jimmy — well, 
Jimmy  was  the  cutup  and  he  couldn't  be 
really  serious  about  any  one  girl.  He  often 
said  that.  "Me  for  the  mob — blondes,  bru- 
nettes and  redheads."  That  was  why  she 
couldn't  believe  him — that  was  why  it  was  so 
hard  to  believe — on  the  night  that  she  put 
away  the  sweater  and  the  skirt  and  the  ankle 
socks  and  the  low-heeled  shoes. 
It  was  the  night  of 


the  Junior  Prom,  and 
the  prom  was  formal 
and  Larry  had  gone 
away  suddenly  to  visit 
his  uncle  in  New  York 
over  the  Easter  holi- 
days. 

The  day  that  he  left, 
everybody  was  in 
Looie's  after  classes, 
drinking  sodas,  and 
Jimmy  walked  up  to 
the  booth  where  she 
was  sitting  and  asked 
her: 

".^re  you  the  girl 
reported  to  be  lost 
by  the  wolves?" 

"Not  exactly,"  she 
said. 

"Seat  reser\'ed.  Doris?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be  smart  or  anything, 
honest.  But  I  guess  you  aren't  in  too  much 
of  a  mood  for  wisecracks  along  about  this 
time." 

"Of  course  I  am.  Jimmy,"  she  told  him, 
".■\fter  all,  there's  nothing  so  tragic  about 
Larry  taking  advantage  of  a  chance  to  go  to 
New  York.  His  uncle  always  shows  him  a 
swell  time — better  than  he  could  have  here, 
even  at  a  prom." 

"Sure." 

She  knew  she  wasn't  putting  on  a  good 
show  at  all.  She  wanted  to  laugh  at  some- 
thing, but  she  felt  sure  that  it  would  sound 
forced  and  that  everybody  would  recognize 
it. 

She  tried  to  smile,  and  when  the  flicker 
crossed  her  features,  Jimmy  grinned  and 
said: 

"That's  it.  That's  what  I've  been  waiting 
for,  kid." 

"What?"  she  asked,  feigning  doubt. 

"The  smile.  The  big  smile  with  the  eyes. 
The  sunrise." 

And  somehow,  when  Jimmy  said  that, 
she  did  smile  widely,  felt  like  smiling  expan- 
sively— for  Jimmy,  for  the  way  he  was  look- 
ing at  her,  the  knowing  grin  playing  about 
his  eyes,  delight  warming  his  features,  as 
though  he  had  dedicated  his  day  to  maki:ig 
her  smile  and  was,  now,  quietly  elated  with 
the  results. 

"That's  it.  Dons.  That's  the  super  one. 
That's  the  one  that  would  send  Superman 
himself.  Check?" 

.■\nd  then  she  started  to  laugh,  although 
she  didn't  know  where  the  laughter  came 
from,  really,  because  her  spirits  had  been  so 
low.  Jimmy  laughed  with  her  and  they  got 
up  to  dance  to  Glenn  Miller's  Sunrise  Sere- 


nade, which  was  slow  and  dreamy,  and  he 
said: 

"Doris,  would  I  be  cutting  in  if  I  asked 
to  take  you  to  the  dance?" 

"  I  don't  see  why,  Jimmy,"  she  said,  liking 
the  way  he  held  her  closely,  his  face  pressed 
warmly  against  hers,  as  though,  even  with 
his  nonchalant  manner  and  his  wisecracks, 
he  would  rather  be  dancing  with  her  than 
anybody  else,  liking  the  freckles  on  the  tip 
of  his  nose.  "After  all " 

Well,  after  all,  it  wasn't  as  though  she 
were  engaged  to  Larry,  or  they  were  even 
going  steady;  and  he  had  run  out  on  her  at 
the  last  minute;  and  she  didn't  really  owe 
him  anything.  He  had  always  been — well, 
more  a  jitterbug  partner  than  anything  else. 
And  it  had  been  the  same  with  Ken,  when 
she  was  only  a  sophomore  and,  she  admitted, 
awfully  naive,  actually.  And  with  Dave,  who 
was  a  real  tennis  junior  champion  and  had 
visited  the  Langstons  the  summer  after  Ken. 
She  had  kissed  them,  of  course,  when  they 
took  her  home  at  nights  or  when  she  walked 
out  on  the  club  grounds  with  them  at  inter- 
missions. But  the  kisses  had  always  been 
disappointing,  really.  There  had  never  been 
anything  special  about  them,  although 
sometimes  she  made  herself  feel  that  there 
was;  never  any  of  the 
thrill  she  expected  from 
kisses,  nothing  like  the 
stories  you  read  or  the 
movies  you  saw,  none 
of  the  meaning  she  had 
always  felt  would  go 
with  kisses  and  make 
them  glow. 

Her  mother  had 
fixed  her  hair,  sweep- 
ing it  gracefully  behind 
her  ears  and  knotting 
a  cute  fluff  at  the  front 
so  that  none  of  it  fell 
over  her  forehead.  The 
piearl  necklace  that 
had  been  given  to  her 
on  her  birthday  ac- 
centuated the  white- 
ness of  her  skin. 
Her  father,  called  into  the  bedroom  from 
his  den  that  always  smelled  of  pipe  smoke, 
had  approved  the  dainty  black  lace  gown 
which  flowed  over  the  new  silver  pumps. 
Standing  by  the  dressing  table  and  looking 
at  her  with  a  practiced  and  discerning  ey-e. 
he  had  said,  "Beautiful.  Doris."  Her  father 
had  never  called  her  beautiful  before.  Cute 
and  sweet  and  attractive — but  never  beauti- 
ful. And  he  repeated  it.  "Yes,  sir,  beautiful," 
he  said. 

She  turned  herself  once  more  in  front 
of  the  mirror,  her  seemingly  casual  self- 
inspection  taking  in  every  detail  of  her  outfit, 
feeling  a  delightful  warmth  and  a  new  assur- 
ance flow  through  her  body  like  a  heady 
wine,  feeling,  suddenly,  much  older. 

"Then  you  would  say  I'm  ready,  daddy?  " 
she  asked. 

"That  I  would,  Doris."  Her  father  al- 
ways used  this  phrase  now.  He  had  picked 
it  up  from  the  Irish  bartender — County 
Kerry — at  Mitchell's  Cafe,  where  he  always 
bought  the  beer  for  the  icebox.  "That  I 
would." 
"Mother?" 

"You  look  lovely,  Doris." 
"Gee,  I'll  begin  to  feel  like  a  Cinderella 
girl  or  something,"  Doris  said.  "I  just  hope 
Jimmy  agrees." 

She  walked  out  of  the  bedroom  slowly, 
the  dress  rustling  slightly  on  the  carpet,  and 
started  down  the  stairs.  As  she  stepped 
around  the  turn  she  saw  Jimmy,  hat  still  in 
his  hand,  gazing  up  at  her.  She  would  never 
forget  the  way  Jimmy  looked  as  long  as  she 
lived.  She  would  never  forget  the  way  he 
turned,  cast  his  eyes  up  at  the  stairway 
casually,  and  then  simply  started  to  stare 
point-blank.  Nor  how  she,  then,  in  that 
moment,  was  old  enough  to  smile  when  he 
stared  at  her,  smiling  just  enough,  not  the 
smile  that  would  have  overflowed  with  the 


If  Your  Copy  is  lafc 

1^  Because  of  the  uncertain- 
^  ties  of  wartime  transporta- 
tion, many  perio<licals  will 
frequently  lie  late  arriyinji  at 
destination.  If  your  Joi  R- 
N\L  or  Reference  Library 
oriier  does  not  reach  you  on 
time,  please  do  not  write  com- 
plaining of  delay.  The  delay 
is  caused  liy  conditions  aris- 
ing after  your  copy  or  order 
has  left  Philadelphia. 
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nfWipTxy  she  fdt  or  the  happiness  that 

Kged  through  her  when  Jimmy  looked  like 

at. 

"HeDo,  Jimmy,"  she  said  softly. 

''Doris,"  be  said. 

•-Yes." 

"You're  a  queen." 

She  laughed  and  said.  "No,  I'm  not.  I'm 

oris  Gram-sray.   Remember  me?" 

And   then   he  laughed   and   said,    "No. 

m't  place  the  lady  at  alL  Wliere  have  you 

en  ail  my  life?" 

"Oh.  around.   Jitteibugging  and  helping 

«u  out  with  French  Two  once  in  a  while." 

"F^ardoc  me  a  minute,  will  you?" 

"Of  course." 

"I'm  going  down  and  see  a  doc  about 

isses." 

.^rsd  slie  laughed  fully,  then,  with  all  the 

irmth  toward  the  whole  world  in  her  heart. 

d  she  took  his  arm  and  they  both  shouted 

aiirried  good-by  to  the  household  at  large 

d  walked  out  the 


or. 

She  was  very  90- 

listicated  that 
ght,  and  when 
nmy  brushed  his 
nd  t'nrough  his  hair 
d  said,  "I  can't 
t  over  how  differ- 
t  you  look,  Doris," 
Esaid,  "WTiy  don't 
u  always  say  nice 
ings  like  that? 
HI 're  really  a  very 
3e  guy  at  heart, 
id  sentimental,  too, 
I  bet,  underneath 
those  wisecracks." 
.\nd  when  he  said, 
)ne  thing  nice  about 
is  formal  stuff  is 
at  the  girls   can't 

much  jitterbug- 
ig.  and  that's  a 
eak  for  me,"  she  re- 
ied,  "No,  a  girl 
esn't  fed  exactly 
e  cutting  a  rug 
ken  she  is  wearing 
e%'ening  gown.  But 
sn  1  never  really 
red  too  much  for 
tterbugging.  I 
an,  it  never  was 
C  whole  life,  so  to 
eak,  Jimmy." 
.\nd  when  he  said, 
t  sure  would  be  nice 
you  had  forgotten 

about  Larr\"  to- 
^t,"  she  said, "  Oh, 
It  I  have,  Jimmy, 
jmpletely." 

And  then  she  lost         

I  the  sophistication 
id  all  the  age  she 
d  acquired  so  quickly  in  one  moment 

intermission  time.  The  two  of  them 
ilked  out  of  the  g\Tnnasium.,  where  the 
ince  was  being  held,  to  the  narrow,  tree- 
led  street  that  led  to  the  football  field, 
mmy  with  his  arm  encircling  her  waist; 
»d  they  had  taken  only  a  few  steps  when 
;  stopped  her,  turned  her  body  to  his,  and 
id: 
"  Doris^  I've  always  been  a  guy  with  a  lot 

wisecracks,  but  now  I'm  serious,  verj' 
rious;  and  as  a  serious  guy,  I'm  going  to 
ss  you." 

She  smiled  and  she  was  still  sophisticated 
id  she  didn't  say  an\thing. 
"Okay?"  he  asked,  and  he  seemed  em- 
irrassed  by  her  silence  and  her  smile. 

bcD  then  she  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  know- 
ig  with  that  sophistication,  and  said, 
WeU?" 

"Okay,  Doris,"  he  said,  and  he  pulled  her 
ody  tightly  to  his  and  his  mouth  -was  press- 
ig  hers  eagerly,  hungrily,  and  she  answered 
ith  her  lipys  first  and  then  with  her  body, 
ibrant,  yielding,  and  she  felt  his  strong 
rms  enfolding  her  even  more  completely, 
lacting  even  more  of  her  ebbing  strength, 
trengtli  which  ^e  jielded  gladly  and  un- 
Sntin^y.  And  then,  as  the  pressure  of  his 


.r- 


BY  JANE   REID 

Every  Thursday  in  the  bay  \rindow. 
Sharing  the  sunlight  with  seven 
plants, 
The  se'wing  woman  sits  in  the 
armchair 
Darning  stockings,  putting 
buttons  on  pants. 

She  lets  down  old  hems  and  turns 
old  collars. 
Few  things  she  touches  are  fresh 
and  new. 
The  dog  comes  to  sit  close  to  her 
shoe  tips, 
He  likes  someone  to  sit  with  too. 

The  clock  ticks  on,  the  telephone 
jangles, 
Mosdy  she  sits  by  herself  alone. 
Thinking  her  own  thoughts  over 
and  over. 
Remembering  the  people  whom 
she  has  known. 

Lives  wear  out  as  well  as  cloth  does, 
A  heart  may  be  torn  as  w-ell  as  a 
sock — 
Torn  and  mended.   She  sits 
remembering. 
Her  needle  monotonous  as  the 
clock. 


Ups  relaxed,  as  his  hold  lessened,  and  his 
fingers  started  to  caress  her  face  tenderiy, 
^e  lost  all  that  sophistication  and  all  that 
age.  .\nd  she  said,  simply,  with  a  child's 
innocence: 

"Kiss  me  again,  Jimmy  darling." 

TROM  a  great  distance,  it  seemed,  si.e 
heard  him  murmur,  "Sweetheart,"  "ii.j  =he 
gave  both  her  hps  and  her  body  to  him  .^.ice 
more,  proffering  them,  proudly  and  un- 
ashamedly. .And  this  time,  when  the  :._r\-- 
ing  pjassion  had  been  sjjent  and  his  hand 
touched  her  nose  and  her  lips  with  a  gei.tle 
wonder,  she  heard  him  say,  "Doris,  sweet- 
heart. I  love  you."  .And  it  was  close,  so  dose 
that  it  drummed  a  5%-mphony  of  joy  into  her 
heart.  And  it  was  real,  as  real  as  his  hand. 
which  she  stiD  gripped  tightly.  And  it  was 
big  and  meaningful  and  significant.  It  was 
all  those  scenes  in  the  stories  she  had  read 
and  the  movies  she  had  seen  c^me  to  life  for 
her.  It  was  the  kiss 
with  meaning  and 
power,  the  moment 
bursting  and  over- 
flowing with  all  the 
emotions  she  had 
dreamed  she  could 
feeL  -And  there  had 
never  been  an\ahing 
like  this  before  and 
she  knew,  she  was 
certain  that  night, 
that  there  could  never 
be  anything  with 
more  feeling  or  mean- 
ing or  importance  for 
her;  that  there  could 
never  be  an%-one  ex- 
cept Jimmy.  And  she  | 
said  simply  and 
again  with  a  child's 
innocence,  a  child's 
innocence  and  his 
certainty: 

' '  I  love  you, 
Jimmy.  I  think  I've 
loved  you  for  a  long 
time." 

There  had  never 
been  much  more 
than  that  for  the  two 
of  them.  Never  much 
more  than  their  kisses 
and  the  hope  chest 
and  the  few  dream 
castles  they  had  been 
able  to  build  together 
before  he  went  away. 
There  hadn't  even 
been  m.any  nights,  or 
many  hours,  or  many 
kisses — such  as  most 
people  had.  Gradu- 
ation  had  come 
quickly  and  shpped 
by  them  in  a  flash,  like 
a  speedy  halfback  on  his  way  to  a  touch- 
down, almost  before  they  realized  it.  And 
Jimmy  had  gone  to  work  and  one  night — it 
didn't  seem  any  time  after  that,  although 
it  was  a  few  months — he  had  come  to  the 
house  for  her  and  they  started  for  the 
mo\ies  and  he  said.  "Doris,  I've  joined  the 
Army."  Like  that,  sim.ply,  as  you  would  I 
have  expected  Jimmy  to  say  it,  something 
of  the  hurt  which  he  knew  she  would  feel 
in  the  softness  of  his  voice.  They  hadn't 
even  talked  much  about  it,  actually.  There 
had  been  no  fake  heroics,  no  false  drama. 
They  knew  that  he  would  be  away,  that  he 
would  be  gone  for  a  while — and  they  ac- 
cepted it.  There  never  was  any  real  doubt 
about  an^^hing  else.  They  didn't  know  how 
long  he  would  be  gone,  but  they  were  cer- 
tain of  the  other  things. 

"It  may  be  a  long  time  to  wait,"  he  said, 
one  night  before  he  went  away.  "Maybe 
you'U  get  fed  up  just  waiting  around  for  me 
and  maybe  it's  not  fair  for  me  to  ask  you  to, 
sweetheart." 

"I'll  wait  for  you.  Jimmy,"  she  said.  She 
knew  she  didn't  need  to  say  anything  else, 
that  the  statement  needed  no  bolstering  or 
embellishment  when  she  and  Jimmy  knew 
each  other  so  well  and  loved  each  other  so 
much. 


'nemi^  ^(mUt^fi-  /^ 


^ 


If  your  present  bathroom  is  old  fashioned — or  just 
plain  uninteresting — if  you  lack  adequate  storage 
space  or  if  the  arrangement  is  iaconveQieDt — be  of 
good  cheer. 

It  isn't  difficult — or  expensive,  either — to  trans- 
form it  into  a  modern  practical  room — a  room  that 
will  express  your  personality. 

Of  course  you'll  want  the  latest  in  plumbing  fix- 
tures! And  when  the  removal  of  war  restrictions 
permits,  your  plumbing  contractor  will  be  able  to 
supply  you  with  the  newest  things  from  the  Crane 
line.  In  this  line  you  will  find  a  new  conception  of 
st)le  and  beauty — new  improvements  in  design  and 
construction  that  will  mean  greater  convenience, 
greater  charm  in  your  new  bathroom.  And  in  this 
new  Crane  line  you  may  expect  the  same  high  qual- 
ity' for  which  the  name  Crane  has  always  stood. 
CRANE  CO..  836  S.  xMichigan  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  111. 


yo  help  you  plan  your 
neu  or  remodeled 
home  ue  hate  pre- 
pared a  hoot  let,  "Step 
Planning  Your  Bath- 
room and  Kitchen, " 
a  copy  ofuhich  uill be 
sent    uithout    charge. 


CH  A  N  E  -f» 
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PLUMBING 


HEATING 


PUMPS 


VALVES 


FITTINGS 


PIPE 
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Beat  together  until 
light  and  Huffy 
4tbsp.  French's 
Mustard, 
2  tbsp.  light 
cream  or  evap. 
milk,  2  tbsp. 
sugar,  2  tbsp. 
vinegar,  U  tsp.  salt 
Makes  j3  cup. 


fi^^^^-:-: 


fRCNCHS  PREPaHED  MUSTAKO 


"^Mixecl  Vegetable  Salad 

Combine  1  cup  each  cooked 
pens,  carrots,  beets  and 
string  beans  with  2  tbsp. 
chopped  onion  and  U  cup 
Hot  Dan's  Dressing.  Serve 
in  crisp  lettuce  cups. 
Ileart.v,  satisfying  and  de- 
licious. .Serves  4. 


*  Potato  Salad 

Combine  4  cups  cubed,  cold 
boiled  potatoes,  1  small 
onion,  chopped,  2  tbsp. 
chopped  parsley,  1  cup 
chopped  celery,  1  tsp.  salt. 
Mix  well  with  |j  cup  Hot 
Dan's  Dressing.  Serves  6-8. 


BOOK- 


"iWI*-''  (illuslrated  in  Ml  color) 

Send  your  name  and  address  to  The  R.T. 
French  Company,  1 207 Mustard  St., 
"\  Rochester  9,  N.  Y.,  for  free  copy. 


SMOOTHER- 
CREAMIER.' 

FINEST  SPICES  AND  MUSTAKD 
SEED  MONEY  CAN  BUY 


Largest  selling  prepared  musfard  in  U.S.A.  today 
Alto  made  in  Canada 


"We  don't  have  anything  saved.  We  don't 
have  any  start  at  all.  And  it  will  probably 
take  us  a  while,  even  when  I  do  get  back." 

"I'll  be  waiting  for  you  always,  darling. 
WTienever  you  get  back,  I'll  be  here,  ready 
to  start  everything  with  you." 

"  I  knew  that  in  my  heart,  sweetheart,  but 
still  I  wanted  to  hear  you  say  it  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world."  And  she  smiled 
and  he  said,  "And  I'm  the  guy  who  used  to 
be  known  for  his  wisecracks." 

"You're  still  the  same,  Jimmy,"  she  told 
him.  "You  still  make  everybody  laugh  and 
feel  good  all  the  time.  Look  at  me;  I've  felt 
strictly  wonderful  ever  since  the  night  you 
took  me  to  the  Junior  Prom." 

"And  you  knocked  me  out  with  a  right 
to  the  old  heart." 

"It's  just  that  you'll  be  putting  the  wise- 
cracks away  for  a  while." 

"In  cold  storage." 

He  had  given  her  the  hope  chest  the  night 
before  he  went  away. 

"It's old-fashioned,  I  guess,"  he  said,  " but 
I  sort  of  thought  it  could  be  like  the  start 
of  a  house.  Or  something  like  that — for  us. 
It's  sort  of  hard  to  explain  everything  I  feel 
these  days.  I'm  not  so  good  with  the  words 
any  more." 

"  But  you  always  seem  to  say  the  ones  I 
love  to  hear,  Jimmy." 

"Like  'I  love  you.'" 

"Like  'I  love  you.'" 

No,  there  had  never  been  much  more  than 
kisses  for  the  two  of  them. 

She  got  up  slowly  from  her  seat  in  the 
booth  at  Looie's.  walked  tiredly  back  to  the 
juke  box,  pressed  the  but- 
ton for  No.  7,  watched  as       

the  records  were  shifted 
and  her  selection  fell  into 
place  and  started  to  whirl 
under  the  needle.  Then  she 
returned  to  the  booth  and 
waited  for  the  words  she 
knew  so  well,  lyrics  voiced 
with  a  husky,  feeling 
tremor  by  Dinah  Shore: 
"  /'//  walk  alone  . .  .  because 
to  tell  you  the  truth  I'll  be 
lonely."  Never  much  more 
than  kisses— and  she  had 
been  walking  alone  for  a 

K(K)d  many  months  now,       

for  a  young  lifetime,  she 
guessed.  Because  Jimmy  had  gone  to  the 
Pacific  a  short  time  after  he  had  left  for  camp 
and  he  had  been  there  ever  since,  writing  his 
lonely,  loving  letters  from  foxholes  and  under 
fire,  writing  them  as  regularly  as  he  could, 
telling  her  not  to  worry,  telling  her  to  have 
fun.  telling  her  not  to  miss  anything  worth 
while  or  anything  that  would  make  her  happy 
just  because  he  wasn't  around,  his  pleas  and 
liis  hopes  always  between  the  lines  or  unwit- 
tingly scattered  between  his  words  of  love. 
He  had  been  missing  in  action  for  one  fear- 
ful, frightening,  terrible  month  when  her 
days  and  nights,  sleepless  nights,  were  one 
drab  and  despairing  monotone  of  existence, 
days  moving  into  nights  and  nights  becom- 
ing mornings  with  a  relentless  hopelessness. 
And  then  the  telegram  to  his  parents  and 
the  immediate  telephone  call  to  her  had 
brought  an  elation,  an  overflowing  joy  and  a 
deep  gratefulness  unlike  anything  she  had 
ever  known  in  her  life,  a  joy  so  powerful  that 
it  left  her  weak  and  helpless  and  she  hardly 
had  strength  to  walk  into  the  living  room 
from  the  hall  and  sit  down  and  sob  quietly 
in  the  chair  by  the  fireplace. 

«HEN  the  song  ended,  the  words  of  this 
one  poem  started  to  run  through  her  mind, 
as  they  had  many  times.  She  had  been 
reading  a  lot  of  poetry  in  the  past  year.  She 
liked  the  sound  of  it  and  the  way  so  many  of 
the  poems  were  sad  and  seemed  to  voice  all 
the  things  she  felt  so  much  better  than  she 
ever  could.  But  this  one  was  her  favorite, 
this  one  by  Leigh  Hunt.  This  one  that  went: 

Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met. 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in; 

Time,  you  thief,  who  love  to  get 
Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in! 

Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad, 


^  If  you  feel  that  acltnilting 
^  your  errors  will  make  yoti 
appear  ridieuluus,  a.>sk  your- 
self if  you  ever  saw  a  man  w  lio 
looked  like  a  fool  while  he  wa.-t 
saying.  "I've  heeii  an  awful 
fool."  (Certainly  you  haven't. 
The  people  who  apppear  riilie- 
iilous  are  the  ones  who  pre- 
teiitl  they  never  make  mis- 
takes. —  PATTON  UNDSAY. 

If  we  rould  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  we'd  never 
speak  to  them  attain. 


Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me, 
Say  I'm  groiving  old,  but  add, 
Jenny  kissed  me. 

"  Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad,"  she  thought. 
"Say  I'm  growing  old,  but  add,  Jimmy  kissed 
me."  Jimmy  kissed  me.  Jimmy  kissed  me  the 
night  he  took  me  to  the  Junior  Prom  and  I  tvas 
wearing  the  black  lace  gown  and  my  dad  called 
me  beautiful  and  I  took  Jimmy's  breath  away 
while  he  was  standing  in  the  living  room  and 
Jimmy  kissed  me  and  there  was  never  any  kiss 
like  that,  ever.  And  Jimmy  kissed  we  right 
iinder  the  street  light  one  night  when  we  were 
walking  home  from  the  movies  because  he  said 
he  loved  to  see  my  eyes  under  the  lights.  And 
Jimmy  kissed  me,  real  quick  kisses,  in  Looie's 
many  nights.  Right  here  in  Looie's.  Right  here 
in  this  booth,  where  I'm  sitting  now.  Jimmy 
kissed  me.  "Say  I'm  weary  .  .  .  say  I'm 
growing  old,  but  add,  Jimmy  kissed  me." 
Jimmy  kissed  me  and  we  have  a  hope  chest  and 
that's  the  start  of  our  home,  my  little  hope 
chest,  and  there  isn't  much  more  than  that. 
There  isn't  much  more  than  the  kisses  thai  we 
had  together. 

Quietly  she  picked  up  her  purse,  placed 
the  dime  for  the  soda  on  the  check  stub 
which  lay  on  the  table,  and  started  out  of 
Looie's.  "'By,  Looie,"  she  said,  as  she 
opened  the  door.  "See  you  tomorrow." 

"Hokay,  Doris,"  he  said.  "Take  care  of 
yourself." 

LiOOiE  was  a  rotund  and  cheerful  Greek, 
whose  ice-cream  place  had  been  the  "night 
spot "  of  the  high-school  crowds  for  a  decade 
and  who  took  pride  in  the  number  of  grad- 
uateshecounted  as  friends. 

He  turned  now  to  the  thin, 

bespectacled  boy  whom  he 
had  hired  as  a  new  soda  jerk 
two  weeks  before. 

"Swell  girl,"  he  said, 
nodding  toward  the  door. 
"Swell  girl,  that  Doris 
Gramway.  Has  a  swell  boy 
friend  too.  He's  been 
fighting  over  in  the  Pacific 
ever  since  the  war  started. 
I  remember  when  they 
were  just  kids.  Just  kids 
in  school,  always  laughing 
and  cutting  up  and  danc- 
ing and  having  fun.  Seems 
a  pretty  long  time  now — 
since  the  two  of  them  walked  in  here  to- 
gether. That  Doris,  she  was  just  about  as 
smooth  a  jitterbug  as  you'd  ever  see." 

Outside  the  Sweet  Shoppe,  the  girl  stopped 
for  a  moment  and  gazed  around  idly  at 
familiar  sights,  hearing  familiar  sounds  with- 
out interest.  Then  she  started  up  Fourth 
Avenue  to  her  home.  She  was  wearing  a 
brown  suit  with  a  plain  white  blouse  and  she 
walked  almost  tiredly  in  her  high-heeled 
shoes.  There  was  no  jauntiness  in  her  step, 
no  brightness  in  her  manner.  She  walked 
unsmiling,  with  a  preoccupied  frown  wrin- 
kling her  forehead  slightly.  A  fluff  of  her 
brown  hair  tumbled  across  her  forehead  and 
she  blew  air  between  her  lips,  as  though  this 
would  return  it  to  its  proper  place;  but  she 
did  not  bother  to  brush  it  back  with  her 
hand.  The  way  she  walked  it  didn't  seem  to 
particularly  matter  whether  she  got  home 
now — or  later. 

Wherever  you  went,  then,  in  those  days 
of  "a  little  yellow  basket"  and  "three  itty 
fishies,"  she  was  singing;  and  unabashed 
brightness  went  wherever  she  walked. 

And  there  she  goes  now,  the  swing  kid  of 
'38.  There  she  goes,  graduate  cum  laude  now 
in  the  imponderable  technique  of  waiting  for 
all  the  jaunty,  cocksure  kids  who  went  away 
to  the  wars,  grown-up  girl  with  a  sad  little 
poem  running  through  her  mind  and  a  for- 
lorn longing  and  an  aching  loneliness  camp- 
ing in  her  heart.  Not  old,  understand.  But 
old,  this  swing  kid  of  '38,  for  a  girl  of  twenty- 
one.  Very  old,  and  too  familiar  with  too 
many  universal  truths  for  twenty-one. 

And  this  is  the  story  that  the  learned 
sociologists  and  the  astute  psychologists  and 
the  sage  editorial  writers  are  much  too  busy 
these  days  to  write.  This  is  a  story  especially 
for  her. 


m 


It  Takes  Day-Long 
Baking  For  This  Extra- 
Tempting  Flavor 

You'll  prefer  the  extra- 
tempting  flavor  of  these 
genuine  New  England 
biick-oven  baked  beans. 
They're  actually  baked 
and  baked  (not  boiled)  .  . . 
for  one  entire  day.  Baked 
through  and  through  to 
mealy,  tender  goodness. 
Baked  by  New  Englanders 
in  famous  New  England 
kitchens  as  New  England- 
ers Uke  'em  best.  If  your 
Grocer  is  out,  keep  ask- 
ing. He'U  soon  have  more. 
Bumham  &  Morrill  Com- 
pany, Portland  2,  Maine. 


lVIeans"GenuineEat- 
ing  Elegance."  Salads 
served   Mith  genuine 
French   Dressing, 
made  Mith  genu- 
ine,   superfine 
olive  oiL 


pompeiaiv 
Olive  Oil 
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WHY  I  A3I  AGAINST  THE 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 


have  a  higher  tuberculosis  rate  than  men. 
Young  women  workers  cannot  stand  for 
long  hours  on  their  feet  as  well  as  men 
can,  nor  can  they  hft  hea\->-  weights;  older 
women  have  their  special  handicap,  house- 
work and  the  care  of  children  added  to  the 
hours  of  factory-  work. 

It  is  true  that  the  Walsh-Healy  Wage  and 
Hour  Law  apphes  to  men  as  well  as  women, 
but  it  covers  only  those  industries  that  enter 
into  interstate  trade,  not  those  that  are 
strictly  within  the  state — restaurants,  ho- 
tels, laundries,  stores  and  the  white-collar 
industries.  For  these,  state  laws  are  neces- 
sary", to  prescnbe  a  minimum  wage  and  max- 
imum hours.  Of  course  it  would  be  better  to 
extend  such  laws  to  cover  men  also,  but  this 
has  never  been  done.  We  should  be  gi\-ing  up 
a  reahty  for  a  vain  hof)e. 

We  do  not  need,  we  older  women,  to  ask 
what  will  happen  if  all  the  laws  protecting 
workingwomen  should  be  revoked,  for  we 
remember  only  too  well  what  happened  be'- 
fore  those  laws  were  passed.  In  Illinois  we 
fought  for  years  for  a  ten-hour  law  for 
women.  I  knew  a  young  Irish  girl  in  Chicago 
who  had  a  job  as  night  waitress  in  an  all- 
night  eating  place  out  near  the  stockyards. 
She  worked  six  nights  a  week,  twelve  hours 
a  night,  seventy-two  hours  a  week,  and  it 
could  have  been  raised  to  eighty-four  so  far 
as  the  law  was  concerned.  There  were  no 
minimum-wage  laws  in  1912  when,  out  of 
five  million  workingwomen  in  the  United 
States,  half  under  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
a  million  earned  less  than  S4.00  a  week. 

In  those  days  I  hated  to  shop  in  Chicago 
stores,  for  I  knew  so  well  the  lot  of  the  girls 
who  worked  in  them.  There  was  no  vacation ; 
not  even  in  the  hot  summer  months  could 
the  employers  be  persuaded  to  close  for  one 
weekday.  It  was  a  ten-hour  day  with  plenty 
of  overtime — paid  for  usually  by  a  lunch — 
especially  before  Christmas;  wages  ran  from 
S2.50  to  SIO.OO  a  week  and  ver>-  few  ever 
reached  that  latter  figure,  yet  a  girl  could 
not  then  support  herself  in  Chicago  on  less 
than  S8.00  a  week.  Even  to  get  seats  for 
these  girls  meant  a  long  fight.  I  remember  a 
girl  who  was  a  worn-out.  middle-aged  woman 
at  twenty-four,  after  ten  years'  work  in  a  de- 
partment store  for  never  more  than  S7.00  a 
week,  all  of  which  went  to  her  widowed 
mother.  She  had  had  no  normal  girlhood,  no 
fun  ever,  for  her  Sundays  must  be  spent  in 
sleep  or  in  mending  and  laundering. 

The  women  who  are  pushing  the  Equal 
Rights  .Amendment  insist  that  to  limit  the 
hours  of  work  for  women  and  to  insist  on 
pauses  for  lunch,  on  separate  toilets,  on  pro- 
vision of  seats — aU  these  things  handicap 
women  in  getting  jobs,  and  that  they  want 
to  be  free  to  compete  with  men  on  equal 
terms.  I  think  that  is  probably  true  of  a 
small  number  of  women  in  industr\-.  such  as 
linot\TJists  on  morning  papers,  and  ticket 
sellers  on  elevated  roads  and  subways,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  work  on  the  night  shift. 
But  in  normal  times  theu"  number  is  infini- 
tesimal compared  with  the  number  of  women 
who  welcome  these  safeguards.  Of  course  in 
wartime  all  restrictions  are  suspended  in 
most  of  the  states. 

I  can  assure  you  that  when  Ohio  passed 
laws  for  the  protection  of  women  workers. 
Ohio  women  did  not  envy  the  freedom  of  the 
women  of  Kentucky  to  work  as  long  hours 
and  for  as  low  a  wage  as  they  pleased ;  Massa- 
chusetts textile  workers  did  not  move  to 
Rhode  Island  to  free  themselves  from  the 
wages-and-hours  laws;  the  women  of  the 
Northern  States  did  not  look  with  longing  at 
the  untrammeled  freedom  of  the  South. 
There  is  no  articulate  organization  of  work- 
ingwomen that  favors  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment. 

For  more  than  half  a  centur>-  the  struggle 
to  alleN-iate  the  lot  of  women  workers  has 
gone  on.  and  we  can  point  with  pride  to  what 
has  been  gained.  Twenty-sLx  states  have 
minimum-wage  laws,  and  this  means  that 
some  four  million  women  in  hotels,  restau- 


rants, laundries,  and  so  oni,  must  be  paid  a 
decent  wage.  Forty-three  states  limit  the 
hours  which  a  woman  may  be  required  to 
work.  -Less  essential,  but  still  important,  are 
the  regulations  which  require  seats — and 
their  use — separate  toilets,  time  off  for 
lunch,  and  so  on.  and  these  are  in  force  in 
practically  all  states.  .\nd  such  laws  have 
not  limited  the  emplo\Tnent  of  women, 
handicapped  them  in  their  search  for  jobs; 
on  the  contrary",  it  is  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  when  these  laws  were  passed,  that 
the  emplo\Tnent  of  women  has  increased 
steadily — not  only  during  the  war — and  in 
just  those  states  where  labor  laws  are  strict. 
Ml  this  gain  would  be  swept  away  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Equal  Rights  .Amendment. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  workingwomen  have 
dubbed  it  the  "Unequal  Rights  Amend- 
ment"? 

In  theor>-,  of  course,  women  should  fight 
for  their  rights  as  men  do.  but  in  actual  fact 
they  seldom  do.  Even  now,  in  wartime,  only 
about  three  miUion  of  the  seventeen  and  a 
half  million  women  wage  earners  belong  to 
unions,  and  the  majority  of  these  are  in  war 
industries,  aircraft  and  automotive  produc- 
tion. \Mien  the  war  is  over  few  of  them  will 
remain  in  those  industries;  they  will  have  to 
go  back  to  their  old  jobs,  most  of  them  in  un- 
organized industries  or  with  far  less  strong 
unions.  Surely  they  will  need  as  much  pro- 
tection as  they  did  before  the  war. 

The  Equal  Rights  -Amendment  will  not 
free  women  from  discrimination;  no  laws 
can  do  that.  It  will  not  make  it  easier  for 
professional  women  to  advance,  nor  for 
workingwomen  to  get  or  to  hold  jobs,  but  it 
will  sweep  away  the  few  measures  which  now 
make  the  lives  of  the  wage-earning  women 
less  hard.  It  will  remove  from  the  wife  and 
mother  all  consideration  for  her  as  a  woman 
and  will  place  her  on  a  legal  equahty  with 
her  husband,  an  equality  that  is  mostly 
imaginar\-.  has  httle  basis  in  hard  fact.  The 
legal  injustices  under  which  women  in  some 
states  still  suffer  can  be  removed  one  by  one 
with  far  less  effort  than  was  needed  in  earlier 
years,  and  without  sacrificing  what  is  good 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  what  is  bad.  If  women 
in  and  out  of  industry-  understood  clearly 
what  the  proposed  amendment  would  do,  it 
could  never  be  passed. 

STRIKE   IP  THE   RAXD 

I  Continued  from  Page  36) 

PIX-'«t'HEEL  rOOKIES 

Lse  any  rolled  sugar-cooky  dough  or 
vanilla  refrigerator-cooky  dough.  Roll 
out.  Sprinkle  with  red  sugar.  Roll  up  and 
chill.  Shce  when  cold.  Bake  as  usual.  It's 
very  easy  to  "color""  sugar.  Put  a  little  in  a 
bowl.  Add  a  drop  or  two  of  red  coloring — 
blend  well  with  pastry  blender  or  a  fork 
till  you  get  a  nice  red.  but  not  a  wild 
magenta.    It's  red  you"re  after,  isn't  it? 

£r^r  h^ar  at  iemntm  with  emttwy  V\  ell, 
listen  and  wait  a  minute.  This  may  surprise 
you  or  it  may  be  as  familiar  to  you  as 
baby's  left  ear.  But  it  is  something  you 
ought  to  try.  and  right  off  too. 

^lake  a  pot  of  very  strong  coffee.  Put 
strips  of  peel  cut  from  2  lemons  into  a 
pitcher  and  pour  the  hot  coffee  over  the 
peel.  Let  it  stand  five  minutes  to  bring 
out  the  flavor  of  the  peel.  Pour  at  once, 
while  hot.  over  ice  in  the  glasses.  It's  best 
without  sugar,  but  you  may  add  sugar  if 
you  like,  but  never  any  cream.  This  is  a  de- 
licious thing — and  if  it's  new  to  you.  that 
v»ill  be  all  to  the  good  for  your  party. 

.41/  for  ttniaw.  I  hope  it  will  be  hot  and 
sunny  all  day  on  the  Fourth,  that  some- 
where parades  will  flaunt  the  flag  in  many  a 
leafy  street.  .And  that,  after  the  last  rays  of 
the  sunset  have  flickered  and  gone  out. 
somewhere,  tired  and  happy,  the  folks  will 
wander  home,  hearing  in  the  distance  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,  played  by  the 
village  band. 


\         / 


CHILLED  FRUIT  JUICE 

A  generous  dash  of  fresh  lemon  points  up  the  fla- 
vor of  canned  and  fresh  fruit  juices.  Serve  with 
easy-to-squeeze  lemon  quarters  .  .  .  jiwt  as  you 
do  with  tomato  juice  and  sea-food  appetizers. 


^CHILLED  VEGETABLE 
SALAD  PLATE 


Here's  a  grand  warm-weather  entree  that  features  variety  and  flavor: 

Sea  Food  in  Tomato  Cups         Pickled  Beets  Carrol  Coleslaw 

Asparagus  uith  Lemon  Mayonnaise         String  Beans 

Chill  thoroughly— arrange  with  crisp  lettuce  leaves  and  garnish  with  plenty 
of  easy-to-squeeze  lemon  quarters  and  parsley.  For  Lemon  Mayonnaise  blend 
1  tbs.  of  fresh  lemon  juice  into  1  cup  of  prepared  mayonnaise. 


'LEMON  ANGEL  PIE 

For  an  unusual  pie  the  whole  family  will  love: 
Cream  4  egg  yolks  and  ^4  cup  sugar.  Add  \  cup 
lemon  juice.  Cook  in  double  boiler  until  thick- 
ened, stirring  often.  Add  1  tbs.  butter.  Remove 
from  heat  and  fold  in  2  beaten  egg  whites.  Pour 
into  baked  pic  shell  and  top  with  meringue. 


HOT  OR  ICED  TEA  WITH  LEMON 

Tea  just  isn't  complete  without  the  tang  of 
lemon.  Handy  quarters  provide  more  juice  for 
that  added  bouquet  and  flavor  ever)-one  wants. 


.\s  you  see,  lemons  can  be  your  most  helpful  food  in  setting  a  tastier  table.  But 
there  is  another  reason  for  using  lemons  liberally —HE.ALTH.  For  lemons  are 
a  rich  source  of  vitamins  C  and  P,  a  good  source  of  Bi.  They  aid  digestion,  al- 
kalinize.  Sunkist's  famous  Lemon  Recif)*  Book  has  over  100  recipes.  It's 
free.  Write  Sunkisr,  Sec.   207,  Los  Angeles  55,  California. 

Sunkist  Lemons  in  Irademarked  tissue 
wrappers  are  the  Ji nest  from  14,500  coop- 
erating California-Arizona  citrus  growers. 

FOR  GOOD  HEALTH  A.ND  GOOD  FLAVOR 


Sunkist 

California  Lemons 
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ining  "corner": 


Moke  it  easy  for  yourself!   Eat  right  in 


the  kitchen 


front  of  a  cool  "herb 


garden"  window.  Use  a  "dining  table 
\  drops  down  out  of  the  way  between  meols  ...  a  wainscot  of  that  amazing  new 
igowall.  And  then  —  most  important  of  all  —  put  down  a  sparkling  bright  Gold  Seal 
igoleum  rug!  Its  smooth  surface  is  easy  to  clean  with  the  swish  of  a  damp  cloth.  And 
□ble!  Why,  its  wear-layer  of  heat-toughened  paint  and  baked  enamel  is  actually 
o'  in  thickness  to  8  coots  of  best  floor  paint  applied  by  hand.  But  —  when  you  buy  your 
igoleum  rug  —  look  for  the  familiar  Gold  Seal.  Without  it  —  remember!  —  it  isn  t 

igoleum  ...  the  only  enamel  surface  floor  I        ' ' 

ering  with  the  famous  money-back  guarantee! 


Honey's  sun  tan  is  year-round:  a  clear,  golden 
coat    the    color   of   sunshine    through    amber. 


Diary  of  Donipslifity 


Id  Seal  Congoleum  Rugs product 

Congoleum-Naim  Inc,  Kearny,  New  Jersey. 
Zonada,  Congoleum  Canada  Ltd.,  Montreal. 


GOLD  SEAL 

gNGOLEUM 


I  LOVE  to  look  at  the  pictures  of  summer 
lounging  that  fill  the  magazines.  Women 
in  frosty  white  play  suits  and  alpargatas 
(romantic  word,  that  is).  Men  in  cool, 
elegant  summer  slacks  and  pastel  shirts. 
(.My  daughter  Cicely  used  to  call  them  up- 
tops  when  she  was  little,  i  And  oh.  the 
chaise  longues  or  beach  chairs,  the  little 
wicker  tables  laden  with  tall  glasses  and 
mint-cool  drinks.  There  is  such  an  air  of  lei- 
sure as  they  sun-bathe  and  acquire  that 
lovely  magazine  tan.  Often  a  stately  gentle- 
man great  Dane  or  a  lady  Dalmatian  in  her 
black-and-white  summer  print  sits  motion- 
less just  at  the  edge  of  the  picture. 

Stillmeadow  summer  lounging  never  re- 
motely resembles  this.  On  a  hot  July  after- 
noon I  may  decide  to  take  a  sun  bath  in  the 
back  yard.  The  summer  play  suits  are  al- 
ways faded  and  have  paint  spots  on  them. 
Instead  of  alpargatas,  I  don  white  moc- 
casins well  caiA'ed  with  tooth  marks  from 
puppies'  chewing.  My  hair — alas  and 
alack! — is  never  freshly  waved  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  is  what  the  family  refers  to  as  my 
summer  bush.  I  take  up  my  book,  which  al- 
ways turns  out  to  be  something  much  too 
massive  to  hold  while  lounging — something 
like  Beard's  Rise  of  .\merican  Cixilization,  or 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

I  tiptoe  to  the  yard,  so  I  won't  get  inter- 
rupted, and  ease  myself  into  the  chaise 
longue.  This  object  may  have  its  dreams  of 
bygone  glory,  but  now  it  needs  paint  on  the 
white  metal  frame  (.not  frosty  any  more). 
The  pad  has  quite  a  lot  of  holes  in  it.  Silver 
has  never  outgrown  her  puppy  days,  and 
Melody  isn't  above  a  passing  chew  on  any- 
thing so  nice  and  soft  to  the  teeth. 

I  look  up  at  the  sky  and  see  the  lovely 
clear  blue  and  I  close  my  eyes  to  feel  the 
golden  sun  on  my  lids.  Then  plunk  I  plunk ! 
plunk!  Three  cockers  land  on  me  amid- 
ships. They  have  discovered  me.  Oh,  how 
marvelous,  how  exciting,  how  very  gay! 
The  book  falls  on  the  grass  and  Hildegarde 
sets  a  damp  paw  on  the  open  page.  Four 
more  cockers  emerge  joyfully  from  the 
house  and  join  the  party.  Of  course  I  have 
been  around  the  place  all  day  long,  but  this  is 


different.  This  is  summer  lounging.  The 
table  goes  over  and  Melody  puts  a  tentative 
tongue  in  the  glass  to  see  if  lemonade  is 
really  all  right  for  a  girl  to  drink.  It's  too 
sour. 

When  I  can  breathe  again,  I  notice  two 
cats  have  materialized,  looking  very  photo- 
genic. Silver  makes  a  slight  gesture  toward 
Esme  and  gets  slapped.  I  try  to  explain  that 
all  ten  cockers  simply  can't  lie  on  the  same 
chaise  longue  with  me.  The  phone  rings  with 
peculiar  urgency  in  the  house,  and  the  hour 
is  over. 

Some  people  might  think  the  cockers 
could  be  shut  up.  Well.  I  have  tried  that.  I 
found,  however,  that  lounging  in  plain  view 
of  the  kennel  fence  did  not  make  me  feel  ele- 
gant or  relaxed  or  peaceful  at  all.  The  mourn- 
ful faces  pressed  wistfully  against  the  wire, 
the  hopeful  tails  twiddling  every  few  mo- 
ments as  I  turned  a  page,  the  aiLxious 
whoofing  noises,  not  to  mention  Melody's 
frantic  efforts  to  climb  out — these  might  be 
withstood  by  a  really  sane  woman;  but  for 
me,  I  always  weaken  and  get  up  and  go  over 
to  let  them  join  me.  There  is  something 
about  that  passionate  desire  cockers  have 
just  for  your  wonderful  presence  close  to 
them — it  is  something  that  makes  you  hum- 
ble and  grateful  just  to  experience. 

In  July  we  usually 'have  some  company 
for  week  ends.  City  people  get  a  special 
urge  to  walk  on  grass  when  the  pavements 
are  hot  to  the  feet.  Before  the  war  we  used 
to  put  forth  a  great  deal  of  effort  on  enter- 
taining, but  the  war  changed  things.  I  be- 
lieve everyone  will  always  live  more  simply 
and  economically  from  now  on;  the  habits  of 
the  past  years  will  leave  a  mark.  It  is  very 
easy  to  feed  numbers  of  people,  really  it  is. 
It  is  the  nervous  preparation  that  brings 
fatigue,  not  the  actual  work.  Often  one  is 
all  tired  out  before  the  company  comes,  just 
anticipating  it. 

When  I  have  a  rough  estimate,  as  the  con- 
tractors say,  of  the  number.  I  try  to  decide 
on  the  main  meals  and  get  them  cooked  and 
in  the  icebox  while  I  am  by  myself,  undis- 
tracted.  I  choose  things  that  can  be  re- 
heated and  be  just  as  good  or  better.  Then  I 
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ely  on  package  mixes  for  muffins,  biscuits, 
vaffles.  I  get  the  packages  lined  up  near  the 
tove  too. 

If  we  have  a  lot  of  people,  we  serve  all 
neals  buffet.  The  house  is  too  small  for  a 
ompany  dining-room  table  anyway.  1 
enow  many  people,  especially  men,  really 
Prefer  a  sit-down  tablecloth  service,  but  you 
;an't  have  everything,  and  I  notice  the  most 
^articular  manage  to  eat  everything  they 
lave  at  Stillmeadow. 

A  big  salad  is  always  my  choice  for  sup- 
3er,  with  or  without  a  cold-meat  platter, 
^lus  hot  small  biscuits  and  apple  butter  or 
loney.  A  chef's  salad  is  not  hard  if  you  have 
::verything  washed  and  crisped  ahead  of  time 
md  the  dressing  in  a  quart  jar  ready  to  use, 
ind  the  salad  bowl  rubbed  with  olive  oil  and 
garlic. 

Our  neighbor,  Grace  Wright,  makes  the 
aest  chef's  salad  I  know,  and  if  you  ask  her 
low,  she  always  says,  "I  put  in  whatever  I 
lave."  She  uses  Worcestershire  sauce  in  her 
French  dressing,  a  good  teaspoonful,  and  a 
.iove  of  garlic.  The  salad,  in  a  big  cool  bowl, 
Tiay  have  slivers  of  cheese,  canned  meat, 
tiard-cooked  egg,  olives,  onions  and  all  the 
greens  available.  I  like  to  use  chives  and 
celery  tops  in  mine,  too,  and  a  few  leftover 
Lima  beans  or  peas  or  beets.  Beets  may  be 
shredded  raw. 

There  should  be  several  kinds  of  greens 
too.  Raw  spinach  is  a  leader,  mixed  lettuce, 
endive.  And  the  addition  of  any  kind  of 
meat  makes  the  salad  heavy  enough  for  a 
meal,  and  saves  meat  too !  Slivers  of  chicken 
or  beef  or  lamb  are  good,  and  any  of  the 
spiced  luncheon  meats  in  cans  is  excellent. 

I  usually  have  one  molded  salad  ready  too. 

1  like  a  molded  egg  salad.  This  calls  for  two 
envelopes  of  plain  gelatin;  soak  five  minutes 
in  Yi  cup  of  cold  water,  then  hold  bowl  over 
boiling  water  until  the  gelatin  dissolves.  This 
is  mixed  with  2  cups  of  mayonnaise  or  boiled 
dressing.  Then  it  has  added  8  diced  hard- 
cooked  eggs,  1  cup  celery,  diced,  H  cup 
chopped  green  pepper,  }i  cup  pickle  relish, 

2  teaspoor;s  salt,  pepper,  2  tablespoons 
lemon  juice  or  white  wine  vinegar.  I  turn  it 
into  a  mold  and  chill  until  firm.  This  is  best 
garnished  with  pickled-beet  slices  or  crisp 
carrot  sticks.  And  I  always  pickle  a  few 
eggs,  too,  in  the  beet  vinegar  and  have  them 
on  hand  to  garnish  salads  with. 

The  garden  vegetables  are  a  source  of 
endless  satisfaction  now.  I  think  many  peo- 
ple who  began  to  garden  because  of  the  war 
will  never  be  without  a  garden  again.  It 
seems  to  me  our  whole  national  way  of  life 
has  changed.  I  think  even  dyed-in-the-wool 
city  dwellers  will  like  to  go  week  ends  to  a 
little  house  in  the  hills,  work  in  the  sun 
in  the  day  and  stretch  their  muddy  shoes 
in  front  of  a  fire  while  their  own  home-cured 
bacon  sizzles  in  the  pan. 

lo  have  a  small  country  place  requires  de- 
termination and  faith  in  the  future,  and  a 
cash  income,  small  or  large.  You  can't  make 
a  fabulous  fortune  raising  things,  whether  it 
be  mushrooms  or  muskrats.  But  you  can 
live  better  on  less,  and  you  can  save  more. 
You  need  cash  for  the  light  bills  or  the  kero- 
sene, for  the  coal  or  wood,  for  clothes  and 
medical  bills. 

Of  course  if  you  buy  an  old  house,  it  will 
eat  up  all  the  money  you  have  as  fast  as  you 
get  it.  An  old  house  demands.  It  is  so  beau- 
tiful and  you  love  it  so,  surely  you  can  spare 
some  more  money  to  do  over  the  cellar  or  in- 
sulate or  get  new  storm  doors.  You  may 
dream  of  living  in  it  as  it  is,  camping  out, 
but  just  move  in  and  you  will  be  bending 
every  effort  to  satisfy  the  little  darling. 

How  often  have  friends  of  ours  bought  lit- 
tle old  houses  and  said,  nose  in  air,  "It  is 
merely  a  place  for  relaxation  for  us,  and  we 
don't  want  to  work  at  it." 

I  visit  them  a  few  months  later.  It's  one  of 
my  favorite  sports.  They  are  always  clad  in 
old  clothes  and  greet  me  as  if  they  loved  me 
but  really  hardly  could  stop  painting  the 
kitchen  floor  or  sawing  up  the  boards  fo.  the 
shelves  John  is  going  to  build  "all  by  him- 
self!" Then  you  do  a  tour.  Here  is  where 
the  barbecue  will  go  as  soon  as  they  get  a 
minute  to  build  it.  And  they  must  scrape  the 
paneling  in  the  front  room,  and  they  plan  to 


wax  it  themselves  winter  week  ends,  and 
also  paint  the  bedrooms  upstairs. 

The  yard,  where  they  planned  to  lie  at 
ease  and  read  books,  is  already  chewed  up 
by  amateur  attempts  to  dig  and  plant.  They 
hardly  have  time  to  eat  any  more,  they  say, 
and  they  look  tired  out,  but  oh,  so  radiant. 
I  never,  never  say  dreamily,  "  I  thought  you 
weren't  going  to  do  anything  to  your  place." 
I  offer  them  violets  and  iris  from  our  beds. 
They  will  collect  them  as  soon  as  they  get 
that  closet  under  the  stairs  built. 

We  sometimes  get  a  cold  gray  day  in  July 
when  New  England  remembers  it  is  North- 
ern. Then  I  make  an  Italian  pizza,  or  a  rea- 
sonable facsimile  thereof,  and  we  eat  by  the 
apple-wood  fire  with  the  coffee  extra  rich  and 
hot.  This  imitation  pizza  is  a  candidate  for 
an  all-time  hit  parade  with  us. 

Split  English  muffins  and  toast  lightly, 
and  place  in  a  pie  tin.  Spread  thickly  with 
tomato  paste  (one  of  those  small  cans  of 
Italian  tomato  paste),  top  with  thin  slices 
of  cheese  (American  or,  better,  the  white 
round  Italian  cheese).  Sprinkle  with  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  salt,  cayenne  (a  wee  bit), 
one  teaspoon  of  olive  oil  or  salad  oil  over 
each,  bake  in  hot  oven  (400°  F.)  fifteen 
minutes.  If  you  have  no  tomato  paste,  use 
three  quarters  of  a  cup  of  stewed  tomatoes 
simmered  with  bay  leaf,  onion,  clove  of  gar- 
lic, basil.  I  also  season  the  pizza  with  garlic 
salt  and  mixed  herbs. 

riONEY  keeps  asking  me  when  our  cocker 
book.  Especially  Spaniels,  will  be  out.  She 
feels  she  helped  make  it  and  she  wishes  to 
see  it.  She  hopes  the  paper  shortage  won't 
delay  it  again,  and  that  by  the  first  week  in 
August  she  can  see  it  with  her  own  picture 
there  too. 

There  is  a  lot  of  paper  in  our  own  books 
here.  We  have  given  away  as  much  of  the 
library  as  we  could  manage  to  do  without, 
but  the  old  favorites  are  a  part  of  the  life  of 
the  home.  A  good  book  is  like  a  walk  down  a 
woodland  lane :  every  time  you  go  through  it 
you  find  new  enchantment. 

I  like  to  reread  Rupert  Brooke,  who  sang  so 
bravely  and  died  in  the  other  war.  He  had  a 
kind  of  young  vision  we  need: 

Sets  your  star,  0  heart,  for  ever? 

Yet.  behind  the  night. 

Waits  jor  the  great  unborn,  someivhere  afar. 

Some  white  tremendous  daybreak. 

These  are  good  words  for  our  time. 

The  air  is  sweet  with  fragrance  in  July: 
warm  grasses,  summer  flowers,  ripening 
beans  and  golden-tipped  dill.  The  herbs  are 
spreading;  how  silver  gray  the  sage  grows, 
how  blue  the  borage  flower.  The  weeds  in 
the  garden  begin  to  have  their  way,  after 
the  first  week  in  Jioly.  There  is  a  new  school 
of  thought,  as  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  be- 
lieves in  the  weeds!  They  keep  moisture  in 
the  soil,  they  say. 

Time  to  pick  the  ripe  vegetables,  time  to 
can  and  preserve.  A  little  at  a  time,  when  it 
is  at  the  peak,  is  our  rule.  Those  first  tender 
Wonder  string  beans  must  be  gathered  just 
at  the  right  moment  before  they  begin  to 
harden  their  pods  in  full  maturity.  The  first 
baby  beets  are  the  ones  to  put  down  in  jars, 
either  pickled  or  plain,  and  of  course  our  old 
friend  the  chard  is  doing  its  stuff  all  too 
faithfully. 

Rose  Wilder  Lane  has  the  best  new  device 
for  storing  jars  I  ever  saw.  She  takes  old 
bricks  and  supports  her  shelves  with  them. 
She  can  thus  raise  or  lower  a  shelf  by  adding 
or  subtracting  the  bricks  that  hold  it  up. 
The  shelves  may  be  taken  down  for  cleaning. 
And  it  looks  so  neat  and  tailored! 

The  moonlight  is  whiter  than  pearl  over 
the  meadow  these  July  nights.  The  small 
businesses  of  the  day  and  the  worries  are 
magicked  away  by  the  soft  glow.  You  can 
step  from  the  door  of  the  little  white  house 
into  a  white  foam  of  moonlight  on  the  dark 
crest  of  the  waves  of  night. 

Esme  'steps  delicately  on  her  cinnamon 
velvet  feet  along  the  terrace  where  the  dew 
has  not  fallen.  Her  eyes  are  lit  with  moon- 
light, they  are  sapphire  flame.  On  the  fence 
black  Tigger  sits,  his  body  melting  in  night 
but  his  eyes  shining,  too,  pure  topaz  or  sea 
green  as  the  light  reflects  in  them. 
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THAT  REVOLUTIONIZES 


TOAST  MAKING! 

Only  the  Proctor  "Toaster  with 
the  Crisper"can  toast  soft  or  crisp, 
either  brown  or  Hght  ...  or  any- 
where in  between. 


Another  Proctor 
"First".,  .makes  toast 
exactly  as  you  want  it, 
automatically! 


^  ^  When  toasters  come  back,  look  for  the 

tjL'tf  "JVSW  •  •  '  Proctor  Toaster  with  the  Crisper ...  the 

*•  4   -d-t^C**'  ^"^  toaster  that  can  pop  up  light,  golden 

JIjCIm**  „  or  dark  toast  in  any  degree  of  crispness. 

^     Beautifully  styled.  Precision  built.  Com- 


iiklse* 


V^S  V**' 


octo» 


pletely  silent,  meanwhile  ...  buy  war  bonds 


Coming  Postwar . . .  These  and  Other  Proctor  Products 


Proctor  Automot 
Ic  Woffle  Iron 
Thermostfll 

shuts    off  CUT' 

rent  when  waf- 
fles arc  ready 
Glow  cone  sijj 
nol  tells  when 


Proctor  Roo*t-or- 
Grillo.  Combines 
oven  and  ^rillin^ 
unit.  Convenient, 
portable,  heavily 
insulated  to  con- 
serve heat. 


Tho  Proctor  Nov*r-Lift  Iron  .  .  , 
li(t4  itself  itnd  stands  at  the 
touch  of  a  button.  I.tr^ssntip 
back  when  you  resume  iron- 
tnff.    Makes  ironing  easier. 


PROCTOR 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES 


CONSIRVI  •'•«""  -'"l^ 

nnc...    For    eomp«««n»    T»- 

S„.l«n.,Co-..«oCc-    •■ 
con.ul»yourl«>'»'CI« 
T.l.ph<»»«  Oir.c»ory. 
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BY    IIEIVItlETTA   MURDOCK 

Interior  Deatration  Editar  of  the  Journal 

THE  most  beautiful  accessories  in  New  York  shops  these  days  are 
useful  ones.  Charming  items  which  you  can  make  yourself,  out  of 
odd  bits  of  cherished  materials  tucked  away  in  your  scrap  bags. 
These  items  are  e.xpensive  to  buy  but  simple  to_make,  and  any  of 
them  would  make  delightful  Christmas  presents.  There  is  nothing  tricky 
to  the  making.  The  dimensions  of  the  cases,  bags  or  pincushions  will  be 
determined  by  your  preference  or  the  size  of  your  materials.  Any  shoe 
sole,  traced,  gives  you  the  size  and  pattern  for  the  slippers. 

The  quilting  is  hand-done,  before  the  article  is  made  up,  and  you  can 
machine-stitch  all  inside  seaming  for  greater  strength,  if  you  hke.  Use 
cotton,  wool  or  silk  materials,  as  you  prefer,  and  don't  hesitate  to  intro- 
duce your  own  designs  where  it  pleases  you.  For  instance,  you  might  like 
to  quilt  monograms  on  the  slippers  or  bags;  block  initials  are  easy  and 
you  can  buy  a  whole  alphabet  printed  on  a  sheet  at  any  pattern  counter. 
Anywhere  you  look,  you  will  see  designs  which  you  can  trace  or  copy 
for  quilting — drapery  fabrics,  wallpaper,  dress  prints,  embroidery  pat- 
terns, old  needlework,  borders  and  motifs  from  every  source,  including 
old  magazines,  are  adaptable.  Try  other  shapes  of  bags  and  pincushions. 
Make  bags  for  sewing,  shopping,  traveling  accessories,  automobile  use, 
and  to  protect  all  the  scattered  perishables  in  your  bureau  drawers. 
To  do  it  the  easy  way,  cut  a  pattern  hrst  out  of  useless  material  and 
experiment  with  that  for  size  and  shape.  You  can  buy  yellow,  white  and 
pale  blue  carbon  paper  for  tracing  onto  dark  materials.  Always  trace 
your  design  lightly,  and  after  quilting  remove  all  remaining  marks  with 
cleaning  liquid. 


-'  riWB{\ 


t  11  <■«•<//«' i<«>/7i   hiii:  ti  ilh  a  tup  rasiiiii  ctiscd  oivr  ti  hiukI  st  rip.  (ukI  tin  clvftixdnt  piii- 
rnshion  icitli  tuirs  Inrhcil  on.    I'hr  Inivcliiiii  slippers  fohl  into  ihr  niiilvhini!  cnse. 


The  wastebasket  cofer  has  an  appliipted  spray  cm 
from  chintz:  the  \  icturian  pincnsltian  is  f<>  remind 
yon,  in  cnse  yon  hare  an  old  one  yon  mifiht 
copy.  Quilled  cnshions  may  have  ivhimsical 
desisns,  ami  the  eycfslass  case  is  strictly  feminine. 


{ 


Scis  nj  ctiscs  arc  iisc/iil  in  hiirciiii  drawers,  perfect 
for  trarelinfC.  The  faille  slippers  hace  an  appliqn4''d 
rose  cut  from  chintz.  I  se  chamois  skin,  aiailahle 
in  dime  stores,  for  soles,  tracing  arotind  an  old 
slipper  for  size.  Ease  in  plenty  of  fullness  at  toes. 


For  the  hot -water-bottle  cover,  cut  a  spray  of 
floivers  from  chintz,  appliqn^  it  onto  the  muslin 
backgronn<l  before  quilling.  Finish  the  bottom 
with  a  slide  fastener.  Make  the  round  pincush- 
ion and  handkerchief  holder  from  pretty  scraps. 


LADIES'  UOME  JOURNAL 


"Bought  secondhand  in  1934  . .  • 
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"Permit  me  to  offer  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  you,  your 
engineers  and  your  mechanics,  for  having  designed  and  built 
mv  1932  General  Electric  Refrigerator,  which  I  bought 
secondhand  in  October,  1934  ...  for  8105.00. 

"During  the  ten  years  I  have  owned  this  secondhand 
machine,  it  has  never  failed  me.  It  is  the  most  wonderful 
piece  of  machinery  with  which  I  have  ever  come  in  contact!" 

— from  a  recent  letter  by  Mr.  Floyd  R.  Reynolds,  B.  S., 
Industrial  Arts  Instructor  in  the  San  Antonio  schools. 


Mr.  Reynolds'  1932  G-E  Ri-frigerator,  with  the  famous  old  "G-E  Monitor  Top"  contain- 
ing one  of  the  earliest  G-E  "sealed-in-steel"  cooling  units.  This  unit  has  now  run  for  12 
years  without  attention  of  any  sort.  The  modern  G-E  Sealed  Unit — more  compact,  more 
eflficient  and  hidden  under  the  cabinet — is  still  finer,  still  more  reliable. 


lov/  ^omen  in  the  know 

vill  choose  their  new  refrigerators 

i  tempting  to  think  of  your  postwar  refrigerator  in 
tns  of  its  "extras"  .  .  .  the  little  conveniences  and 
tares  that  mean  so  much  to  a  woman.  The  G-E 
frigerator  has  always  had  more  than  its  share  of 
h  features,  and  always  will. 

iut  the  first  and  most  important  job  of  any  refrig- 
tor  is  to  preserve  food  ejjiciendy.  Every  hour  of 


every  day  and  week.  Year  after  year  after  year! 

That's  why — if  you're  interested  in  vears  of  hio-h- 
quality,  worry-free  refrigeration — we  think  you  will 
look  beyond  the  "extras"  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
refrigerator:  its  cooling  mechanism. 

•  The  ^'sealed-in-steel"  cooling  unit 

19  years  ago,  G-E  engineers  developed  a  new  cooling 
unit — so  free  from  trouble  or  wear  that  it  coidd  be 
permanently  sealed  up  La  an  airtight  steel  case. 


le  G-E  Refrigerator  in  your  postwar  All-Electric  Kitchen  will  be  lovely  to  look  at.  Packed  with  conveniences.  But 
>re  important,  it  will  be  built  around  the  famous  hermetically  sealed  G-E  unit — for  years  of  attention-free  service! 


Not  a  drop  of  oil  covdd  leak  out.  Not  a  speck  of 
dust  could  seep  in.  It  was  safe  from  moisture,  air  and 
corrosion — sealed  for  good! 

Jt  was  this  kind  of  refrigeration  that  made  the  G-E 
Refrigerator  famous.  A  million  G-E  Refrigerators,  in 
Service  ten  years  or  longer,  are  giving  faithful  service 
right  now. 

We  are  quite  siu"e  that  this  is  an  imsurpassed 
performance  record.  General  Electric  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


Your  postwar  Home  Frfczor,  for  suinnier-fresh  deli- 
ca<-i<-s  all  year  'round,  will  hold  so  much  perishable 
food  that  it  must  be  reliable.  Tliats  why  (i-E  models 
will  be  built  around  the  famous  hermelically  sealed 
Cooling  Unit — safeguard  against  breakdowns  and 
food -spoilage. 

TUNE  IN:  "The  G-E  House  Party  " every  afternoon,  .Ifonrfay 
thru  Friilay,  i  p.  m..  E.n  .T.,' CRS.  "The  OK  All-Girl 
Orcheslru"  Sumlny.  II)  p.  m.,  F..W.T.,  .\ liC.  "The  World 
Today,"  .\eiis,  Monday  thru  I-  riday.f^:  tS  p.m.,  F.IT  .T.,('liS. 

KEEP  ON  BUYING  AND   HOLDING  WAR  BONDS 


C^6^Ua-e^a^ 


A  MILLION   IN   SERVICE    TEN  YEARS  OR   LONGER 


GENERAL  W>  ELECTRIC 
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Early  to  bed 
hasn't  made  you  wise! 


If  she  were  wise  to  a 

slick  trick  named  Mum— she'd 

be  dancing  the  night  away! 

No  LOVE  — no  luck  at  snaring  herself 
a  date.  A  looker  like  that!  And  she 
owes  her  long  and  lonesome  evenings  to 
a  fault  she's  not  even  aware  of.  Yes,  she's 
guilty  of  underarm  odor. 

If  only  she'd  realize  this:  a  bath  washes 
away  past  perspiration.  But 
it  takes  a  dependable  de- 
odorant like  Mum  to  guard 


Product  ofBrhlolMyen 


a  girl's  daintiness  against  risk  of  under- 
arm odor  to  Clime. 

Haifa  minute  with  Mum — and  gone  is 
the  risk  of  offending.  You're  safe.  You're 
sure  for  the  day  or  evening  ahead.  And 
there's  nothing  better  than  serene  and 
certain  charm  to  boost  your  popular  ap- 
peal. Mum,  the  smoothie,  won't  harm 
skin  or  injure  fabrics.  So  smooth  it  on 
before  or  after  dressing.  But  do  it  today. 


For  Sanitary  Napkins— /M«W  is 

gentle,  safe,  dependable ..  .ideal 
for  this  use,  too. 


Mum 

TAKES  THE  ODOR 
OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 


(Continued  from  Page  128) 
and  often,  before  soil  or  perspiration  has  a 
chance  to  settle  down  and  take  up  perma- 
nent residence.  They're  easier  to  do  in  the 
early  stages  too. 

THE  ^VASH  THAT  REFRESHES 

Use  gentle  soap,  and  enough  of  it  to  make 
lively  suds  that  sparkle  with  vitality  all 
through  washing  time.  For  the  average 
washing,  two  to  three  inch  standing  suds  is 
fine— yes,  you  may  measure  with  a  ruler. 
But  the  more  soil,  the  more  soap,  naturally. 

Hardhearted  water  is  maddening— needs 
plenty  of  softener  both  while  sudsing  and 
rinsing.  If  you  soften  washing  water  only, 
leftover  soiled  suds  form  horrid  little  curds, 
when  soaped  clothes  find  themselves  in  hard 
clear  rinse  water. 

Believe  it  or  not,  but  that  dingy  off-white 
look  can  come  from  too  much  washing !  Run 
the  machine  about  five  minutes  for  lightly 
soiled  clothes,  ten  for  very  dirty  ones.  If 
clothes  are  still  soiled  after  a  ten-minute 
run,  extract  those  wornout  suds  and  begin 
again  with  fresh  reinforcements. 

Another  thing  that  can  make  white  clothes 
prematurely  gray  is  underrinsing.  They  need 
at  least  two  suds-removing  rinses  in  clear, 
softened  water  (if  you  are  in  a  hard-water 
area)  with  the  machine  running  about  two 
minutes  for  each. 

EVER  WASH  WITHOI'T  SOAP? 

After  tlie  war  there'll  be  many  new  deter- 
gents (cleaning  agents  which  aren't  soap  but 
which  coax  soil  out,  often  even  in  cold  or 
hard  water).  They're  definitely  something  to 
keep  your  up-to-the-minute  eye  open  for. 
Some  make  suds,  some  don't.  All  that  we've 
tried  give  the  water  a  silky  slippery  feeling, 
quite  unlike  the  suds  we're  accustomed  to  — 
but  they  do  wash  things  clean. 

RREAKIIV'U  INTO  PRINT 

We  hate  to  explode  such  a  comforting 
theory,  but  salt  has  no  value  in  "setting" 
colors.  In  fact,  there's  nothing  we  know  of 
can  stop  a  color  in  the  mood  for  running 
away.  Better  test  an  inconspicuous  bit  first 
in  clear  warm  water.  If  the  water  becomes 
even  slightly  tinted,  proceed  with  caution! 
Here's  the  best  method  of  laundering  prints 
to  make  colors  feel  disposed  to  stay  where 
they  belong.  Wash  separately— never  soak  — 
use  cool  suds  (SS^-BO^F.)- do  the  job  as 
speedily  as  possible  — have  the  last  rinse  wa- 
ter practically  cold.  Place  a  Turkish  towel 
inside,  wrap  it  in  another,  then  unroll  at 
once  and  apply  the  quick-dry  electric-fan 
method. 

TO  STARt'H  OR  NOT  TO  STARt'H 

That,  indeed,  is  the  question  6p  washday. 
For  starch  can  help  or  starch  can  hinder,  de- 


pending upon  your  skill  in  "saying  when 
for  various  fabrics. 

Our  answer  is:  None— for  baby  clothe 
underwear,  sleeping  things,  hankies  or  ar' 
permanently  finished  fabric.  Thin—U 
blouses,  tablecloths  and  napkins,  collars  ar 
cuffs,  or  house  dresses  of  cotton  or  line 
Thin— (or  heavy  cotton  slip  covers,  dr 
peries  or  children's  sturdy  piay  clothe 
Medium— {or  lightweight  slip  covers  arL 
draperies,  for  curtains,  nurses'  uniforms,  tlf 
collars  and  cuffs  of  your  husband's  shirq 
A  really  thick  starch  is  used  only  for  the 
fabrics  which  require  a  heavy  finish  | 
chintz,  for  example. 

Brush  up  the  "Welcome"  mat  for  a  n^ 
ready-made  liquid  starch  just  appearing  i 
the  market.  You  won't  have  any  trouble  gd 
ting  this  to  a  perfect  consistency.  Just  a<j 
water.   Bluing  is  already  in  it. 

HAVE  YOU  ANY  WOOL? 

Treat  woolens  with  great  respect  wh| 
washing,  whooshing  through  softened  k 
warm  water  and  mild  fluffy  suds  with  a  te 
der  touch.  Be  quick  about  it,  too,  for  woole 
hate  to  soak,  resent  being  twisted  or  rubbl 
hard;  they'll  show  their  dislike  of  such  treq 
ment  by  matting  and  shriiiking !  Dry  the^ 
in  the  shade  of  the  old  apple  tree,  or  stretch! 
out  flat  indoors  on  floor  or  table— but  not! 
direct  sunlight  or  too  near  artificial  heat.| 

To  make  sure  that  your  sweater  gets  ba 
to  the  shape  it  was  in,  trace  around  it, 
fore  tubbing,  on  a  big  sheet  of  wrappil 
paper.  Afterward,  when  it's  clean  and  real 
to  dry,  coax  it  back  to  match  this  outliJ 
securing  to  the  paper  with  rustproof  pins.| 

TONl«'S  FOR  TIRED  W  ASHARLl 

Suppose  you  have  a  two-year-old  flowei 
print  rayon  (or  even  silk !)  dress,  whose  liil 
you  still  love,  but  whose  spirits  are  definite 
drooping.  Run  down  to  the  corner  drJ 
store  and  buy  an  ounce  of  powdered  gJ 
arable.  Now  pour  over  this  a  pint  of  boiq 
water,  stirring  over  a  low  heat  until  the  gJ 
arable  is  completely  dissolved.  Dilute  t| 
mixture  with  two  to  three  and  a 
quarts  of  lukewarm  water,  depending  up 
how  much  encouragement  your  dress  ned 
to  get  back  its  former  pep  and  vitali^ 
Dry  it  up  quickly  after  dipping  in  this 
ture.  And  of  course  all  this  takes  place  afl 
the  tired  dress  has  been  refreshed  by  laif 
dering. 

Put  the  flirtatious  flutter  back  in  a  ra 
bedraggled  veil  by  ironing  it  between  t| 
pieces  of  waxed  paper. 

A  smidgin  of  dye  in  the  last  rinse  wal 
will  restore  that  lovely  glow  of  health  f 
some  pastel  dresses  or  underwear  growij 
little  pale  and  wan.  Dyes  made  especig 
for  this  purpose  can  be  bought— and  />/e| 
do  just  what  it  says  on  the  box. 
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ORDERS  FROI^I  HEADQUARTERS 

W  a.shington,  D.  C. 

OPA  DOLLARS-AND-CENTS  PRICES  FOR  COTTONS 

Coming  into  your  stores  soon — a  few  are  already  here — are 
cotton  clothes  marked  with  exact  OPA  ceiling  prices.  House 
dresses  and  slips  for  you,  overalls,  rompers  and  dresses 
for  your  offspring,  shirts  and  shorts  for  your  husband.  The 
OPA  prices  will  be  on  a  tag  or  label,  which  has  been  put  on 
by  the  manufacturer,  and  are  the  highest  prices  your  cloth- 
ing dealer  can  charge.  Look  for  those  c'eiling-price  tags 
and  save  money! 

Within  the  next  few  months  the  big  proportion  of  all  low 
and  medium  priced  cotton  clothes  in  your  store  will  have 
these  OPA  dollars-and-cents  ceiling  prices  marked  on  them. 
Those  made  of  fabrics,  like  cotton  and  spun-rayon  mixes 
(less  than  25%  rayon),  print  cloth,  carded  broadcloths  and 
poplins,  will  have  the  lowest  prices. 

The  clothes  made  of  finer  fabrics — fine  lawns,  organdies, 
combed  twills,  combed  poplin  and  broadcloth,  piques, 
voiles — will  naturally  have  higher  ceiling  prices,  but  a 
woman's  dress  even  of  these,  for  instance,  will  be  ceiling 
priced  at  $5.50  or  less.  Only  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  civilian  cotton  fabric  will  go  into  expensive  clothes. 

That's  all  the  result  of  a  joint  program  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Roard  and  the  OPA  to  get  more  of  the  limited  civil- 
ian supplies  of  cotton  made  into  essential  clothes  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 
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L01TI.se  KEIII  i'tl'Ki'NCKK,  author  of 
Cuerrilla  Jf  ije,  says,  "l{<»rn  in  1912  on  a 
cold  IMaroh  ni^hl  in  W  ••slnioiint,  Que- 
l)c<',  I  weighed  leti  and  a  half  pounds — 
and  was  promptly  given  ihc  lengthy  name 
of  Healriee  J.ouisc  JNIorlimer  Keid.  Kdii- 
catcd  in  llie  IMonlreal  piihlic  s<'hools, 
whieh  I  deU'sled,  I  liiially  raised  'oI«l  Harry' 
at  (he  eiul  of  my  lhir<l-year  high  an«l  en- 
rolle<l  in  a  luisiness  s<'h<iol  for  stenogra- 
phers. 1  look  a  position  and  loved  my  work. 
Hilt  rea<ling  and  lra>cling  have  always 
hecii  my  lu<»  <'liief  «lelighls:  reatling,  he- 
eaiise  1  eh<*i*ished  a  seeri'l  <lesii-e  lo  wi-ile; 
traveling — ev«'n  if  only  lo  some  friend's 
house  to  «linnei — l>e<'aiise  it  <muiI<I  he  used 
as  siihjcet  matter  for  writing.  Then,  when 
I  wtis  twenly-(i\e,  my  elianee  lo  eonihine 
the  'two  delights'  <'ame  when  1  Icfl  Mon- 
treal for  the  faraway  I'liilippinc  Islands 
lo  marry  my  American  mining  engineer." 


UARItY  SYLVESTKIt  author  M  Mo- 
ment of  Decision,  says,  '"I've  heen  writ- 
ing for  ahout  fifteen  years,  having  sold 
the  (irst  story  I  wrote  (iinforUinalcly) 
while  a  senior  in  college.  Was  a  newspa- 
perman in  iNcw  York  until  1935,  hut  have 
heen  free-laii<-ing  ever  since.  Having  peri- 
odically <loiic  Mexican  corres|>onden<:e  for 
magazines,  I  expect  to  return  to  Mexico 
City  this  Scptcmher  to  cover  the  pre- 
liminaries to  the  1916  presi<lenlial  elce- 
lioii  there.  IVIy  wife  and  three  children 
will  go  along,  too.  aii<l  1  i>laii  lo  enter  the 
chihircn  in  the  famous  American  I'ounda- 
lion  School  there.  We  may  g«»  lo  l'"i>rtin." 


I^fAIVCY  !>ilIOUE.S  writes.  "I  was  horn 
with  a  wandering  foot  and  a  green  thumh 
and  c-onlrive  lo  cxcr<'ise  the  latter  h«'- 
tween  spells  of  I  he  former.  My  hiishand 
an«l  son  <lirected  mc  to  New  York  when 
ihey  went  overseas,  uitli  instriict  ioiis  l<i 
gel  lo  work  on  soiik-  stories,  so  I  went 
looking  for  an  apartment.  There  wi-rcn't 
any;  so  1  look  an  ol<l  house  in  <ireenwi<-h 
Village  which  I  am  l)appil>  rehiiihiiiig 
into  t>\o  iliiplcxes  ami  a  (lal.  What  really 
sold  nic  on  t  h<'  house  u  as  a  hat  hi  iih  which 
had  hung  out  of  a  (irst-door  hack  window 
for  t«cnty-onc  y«-ars.  (ireeii irivli  ^  illage 
Biiin  was  inspirc<l  l>\  a  <'al  named  <iiis, 
who  walked  in  one  iiiglil  aiul  annouii<-cd 
that  he  lived  lier<'  iio« .  And  so  he  does. 
lie  is  prohahly  the  homeliest  and  most  af- 
fe<-lioiiat<;  <-at   in  the  »\orld,  and  is  foinl  of 
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BY  ELIZABETH  WII0BW1BU 


IIFE'S  been  lovely  lately.  A  little  of  this,  a  little 
of  that— love  of  various  sorts.  These  past  four- 
/  teen  months  have  been  enough  to  make  a 
i  girl's  head  spin.  Yourhearthaspoundedfiercely 
and  it's  fluttered  feebly.  You've  been  dizzy  — 
and  utterly  sane.  You've  entertained  hot  flashes 
and  cold  chills.  You've  lain  awake  at  night  hugging 
iiappy  memories  and  lighting  nightmares.  You've 
been  high  iiappy.  You've  been  low  low.  You've 
been  rushed  off  your  feet.  And  time  has  hung  heavy 
on  your  hands.  You've  felt  wanted.  You've  felt 
rejected.  All  the  emotions,  deeps,  how  you've 
lived ! 

It  began  last  May  a  year  ago.  You  were  a  rash 
of  radiance  over  Jim.  You'd  seen  him  around. 
But  of  a  sudden  you  saw  him.  He  walked  right 
into  your  focus.  And  Jim  was  different.  You'd 
never  noticed  a  man's  ears  particularly.  But  Jim's 
were  noble.  His  chin  was  nice  too.  And  the  shape 
of  his  hands.  Your  own  hands  itched  to  smooth 
down  his  cowlicked  lock.  You  hnally  weakened  and 
did  just  that.  You  curled  up  tight  inside  the  first 
time  you  danced  with  him  and  he  sang  in  your  ear. 
You  went  absolutely  limp  when  he  smiled  deep 
into  your  eyes.  And  when  he  touched  you,  you 
could've  died.  It  was  gorgeous.  Being  in  love  with 
Jim.  He  loved  you  too.  Right  from  the  start,  it 
seemed.  It  was  more  of  the  same  for  exactly  seven 
months  and  seven  days.  It  stopped  on  New  Year's 
Eve — seven  days  after  you'd  given  him  a  Christ- 
mas present  too. 

And  then  you  two  were  unstrung.  Nothing 
really  happened  to  blow  your  love  to  bits.  You  got. 
separated  at  that  party  somehow,  and  it  didn't 
seem  to  matter  whether  or  not  he  kissed  you  on  the 
stroke  of  midnight.  You  didn't  stop  to  think  much 
about  it  until  you  got  home.  And  then  you  realized 
that  here  was  a  new  year  and  you  were  starting  it 
without  Jim.  You'd  had  no  words  of  good-by.  You 
just  knew  in  your  deepmost  heart  that  he  didn't 
matter  any  more.  It  must  have  struck  him  the 
same,  'cause  it  was  nearly  three  weeks  before  he 
phoned  you  to  ask  back  his  class  ring.  Even  then 
there  were  no  words.  The  ring  meant  nothing  to 
you— so  you  tied  it  up  carefully  and  mailed  it  to 


him.  And  that  was  the  end  of  that.  But  it  was  the 
beginning  of  something  else.  You'd  belonged  to 
Jim  and  had  followed  the  hands-off  policy  yourself 
for  so  long  that  wherever  you  looked,  the  field  was 
an  empty  waste.  Your  phone  just  never  did  ring  with 
a  question  mark.     It  was  always  one  of  the  girls. 

But  the  middle  of  February  brought  you  a  valen- 
tine! It  was  Peter,  seriously  and  shyly  offering  you 
his  heart  done  up  in  lace-paper  frills.  It  seems  he'd 
always  thought  you  luscious^but  you  were  Jim's. 
He'd  been  waiting  for  you  to  get  over  Jim.  And 
now  could  you  see  him,  please?  You  thought  to 
yourself.  Why  not?  Peter's  no  seven-day  wonder. 
But  it's  a  date  he  wants!  You  couldn't  help  com- 
paring him  with  Jim.  You  couldn't  help  thinking 
his  dates  were  pretty  tame  stuff.  It  would  have 
been  nice  to  glow  over  Pete.  For  he  did  have  his 
points.  He  thought  you  were  wonderful!  So  you 
loped  lightly  by  his  side,  trying  not  to  disillusion 
him  or  wound  his  wonder. 

He  took  you  around.  And  you  looked  out  and 
about.  And  there  was  Bart.  What  dark  eyes  he  had. 
And  what  shoulders.  And  dancing  feet.  He  wasn't 
taken  either.  But  he  just  didn't  take  to  you.  You 
waged  a  merry  chase,  remember?  You  got  Pete  to 
take  you  to  places  where  Bart  would  be.  You  never 
talked  about  him,  of  course.  You  just  maneuvered 
in  secret.  But  Bart  wouldn't  be  taken  in  by  your 
tricks.  You  knew,  everybody  knew,  that  he  had 
gotten  the  bite  from  Betty.  And  now  he  was  stalk- 
ing in  solitary  splendor.  He'd  just  take  his  time. 
So  you  never  got  any. 

But  there  were  other  lads  who  took  yours.  Bob 
liked  your  backhand,  and  Sam  took  you  swim- 
ming,  Don  liked  to  dance  with  you,  and  Dune 


PEHKOIV'ALITY  KEPOKT  lAltW 

A  shining  light  or  a  dusty  bulb?  Are  you  tloin'  all 
right — or  could  it  be  betterj*  One  or  t'other,  you 
dofi't  want  to  niies  the  complete  list  of  Sub-Deb  book- 
lets and  prices  on  page  142.  Heading  the  list  is  Pek- 
so^ALITy  Report  Card,  No.  1314,  ^i,  a  must  that'll 
dust  you  ofTand  get  you  really  for  fall.    Don't  be  a  Dim! 


thought  your  dad  was  swell  and  liked  to  talk  with 
you  both  by  the  hour.  There  were  lads  in  your 
hfe.  They  weren't  in  love  with  you.  You  weren't 
in  love  with  them.    It  made  you  wonder. 

Vlhat  /«  Tfc/»  Thinaf  It's  spelled  l-o-v-e.  It 
makes  life  lovely.  But  you  can  manage  to  live  with- 
out it.  Is  it  chemistry?  Is  it  lightning?  Whatdoes 
it  get  you?   Everything?  Or  nothing? 

Take  Jim.  He  wasn't  too  awfully  different  from 
all  the  other  guys.  But  to  you  he  was  special.  Were 
you  more  polite  to  Jim,  more  considerate,  more  fun, 
more  understanding,  more  attractive— just  because 
you  loved  him?  Weren't  you  equally  considerate 
of  Pete,  whom  you  didn't  love?  And  just  as  at- 
tractive— even  though  Bart  didn't  like  your  looks? 

It  could  be  falling  in  love  is  the  easy  way  out. 
And  being  in  love  is  a  selfish  pleasure.  You  want 
to  be  with  the  guy  always — which  is  just  craving 
stimulating  company  for  you.  You  ask  him  re- 
peatedly, "Do  you  love  me  just  a  little  bit?"  which 
is  reassurance  that  you're  not  slipping.  You  cringe 
if  he  does  anything  awkward — which  is  your  own 
pride  shrieking  in  protest.  He's  utterly  beautiful, 
you  think.  But  it  could  be  your  own  imagination. 
You  bristle  if  anyone  criticizes  him.  He's  your 
choice  and  it's  your  taste  at  stake.  When  you're 
apart  you  save  up  things  to  tell  him,  you  wanf  to 
share  your  experiences  with  him — because  you 
want  an  audience.  You  make  him  need  you  and 
depend  on  you — for  your  own  security.  That  is 
selfish,  isn't  it?  More  cold-blooded  than  hot. 

But  taken  from  that  angle,  love  is  something  you 
can  take  or  leave  alone.  If  it  happens,  all  well  and 
good.  But  you  can  live  without  it.  And  have  fun 
too.  With  Bob  and  Sam  and  Pete  you  have  plenty 
of  company.  With  Dune  you  get  willing  ears.  With 
Don  you  have  glamour  and  music  and  dancing.  As 
friends  they're  all  evidence  of  your  good  taste. 
Their  behavior  affects  your  pride.  Their  attention 
inflates  your  ego.  Their  variety  is  stimulating. 
Maybe  they  don't  love  you.  But  they  like  to  be 
with  you.  You're  on  their  list.  Some  call  it  being 
a  sister.  I  call  it  being  smart !  But  no  matter  what 
you  call  it— you'll  find  it  has  definite  possibilities! 
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An  Itching  Scalp  with  Ugly  Flakes  and 
Scales  is  a  Warning  You  Should  Heed 

Many  an  otherwise  intelligent  man  or  woman  fails  to 
look  upon  flakes,  scales  and  itching  as  a  warning  that 
infectious  dandruflf  may  be  present. 

Before  they  know  it,  they  may  be  in  the  grip  of  a 
condition  that  can,  and  does,  play  hob  with  your  scalp 
.  .  .  impairing  your  natural  good  looks. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  —  Quick 

At  the  first  sign  of  such  symptoms  start  with  Listerine 
Antiseptic  and  fingertip  massage  .  .  .  the  easy,  delight- 
ful home  treatment  that  has  helped  so  many. 

Make  it  a  part  of  your  regular  shampoo  and,  if  you 
do  not  see  rapid  improvement,  follow  the  treatment 
twice  a  day.  Remember,  in  clinical  tests  the  twice-a-day 
Listerine  treatment  brought  improvement  or  complete 
relief  to  76%  of  dandruff  sufferers  in  thirty  days. 

Kills  "Bottle  Bacillus" 

Listerine  Antiseptic  gives  scalp  and  hair  a  cool, 
antiseptic  bath  which  kills  millions  of  germs,  including 
the  stubborn  "bottle  bacillus". 

This  tough,  hard-to-kill  customer  is  looked  upon  by 
many  a  noted  dermatologist  as  a  causative  agent  of 
infectious  dandruff. 

Flakes  Disappear 

You'll  be  delighted  to  see  how  rapidly  those  embar- 
rassing flakes  and  scales  begin  to  disappear. 

Note  how  much  better  your  hair  looks  and  how 
much  better  your  scalp  feels. 

You  will  actually  look  forward  to  the  Listerine 
Antiseptic  treatment.  It's  so  cool  ...  so  refreshing. 
And  literally  thousands  say  it's  so  effective! 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Keen  about  her  knitting  •  •  • 


C/um^  a^tt  4et  "DoH^i^i^i 


/ 


Pityrosporum  ovale,  the  "Bottle  Bacillus"  regarded  by  many 
leading  authorities  as  a  causative  agent  of  infectious  dandruff. 


Listerine  Antiseptic  The  Tested  Treatment  for  Infectious  Dandruff 
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Here's  a  simple  w^ay  to 
bring  close  friends  closer! 


H ALi  iiiK  PI oi'i  E  who  arc  :u(us<(l  of 
being  "high-hat"  aren't  guilly  at  all. 
it's  just  thai  ihcir  disiancc-vision  is  so 
ha/y  that  they  fretjucnily  fail  to  recog- 
nize ajjproaching  friends. 

If  your  eyes  are  putting  you  in  this 
kind  of  predicament— and  at  the  same 
time  are  making  it  difficult  for  you  to 
read  easily— then  you  should  know  the 
ha|)py  benefits  of  LInivis  2-\V'ay*  Lenses 
as  prescribed   by  your  eye  consultaiu. 

When  you  wear  these  lenses  you  will, 
in  full  truth,  find  close  friends  drawing 
closer— because  you  recognize  them  in- 
stantly and  never  miss  the  opportunity 
to  greet  them.  Distant  objects  stand  out 
clearly  before  your  eyes  —  you  see  a 
whole  world  of  things  you've  been  miss- 
ing—and you  can  read  small  type  with- 
out strain. 

There  is  a  "naturalness"  in  the  use 
of  Univis  2-\Vay  Lenses  that  helps  you 
to  accustom  yourself  to  them  quickly. 


This  ease  is  due  in  part  to  advanced 
design  and  pret  ision  manufacture.  The 
almost  in\  isiljle  reading  segmehi  has  an 
ideutilying  jirrlrilly  sliaii^lit  top  whidi 
pcrnu'is  shifting  from  distance  to  close- 
up  with  accuracy,  by  tnovement  of  the 
eyt-s  only.  Head-tilting  and  awkward 
mannerisms  are  absent. 

Have  Your  Eyes  Examined  Regularly 

If  )()u  think  unir  \  ision  is  laiilly  see  \<uir 
eye  tonsuhaiu  —  the  sooner  you  get  the 
benefits  available  to  you  through  the  scien- 
tific services  and  technical  skills  of 
Opliihalniologists,  Optometrists  and 
Opticians,  the  liet- 
ter  for  you.  Tliey 
can  mean  so  much 
Straight-Top  Segment  1  (^  ^.^^  -^  provid- 
ing for  your  visual 
UNIVIS^^I  efficiency  and 
comfort. 


Univis  makes  optical  dements  for  thousands  of  preci- 
sion instruments  used  in  modern  warfare,  in  addition 
to  the  manufacture  of  corrective  lenses  for  the  public. 


"RES.  U.S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


COPVRISHT   19.15  THE   UNIVIS   LENS   CO.    DArTON.  OHIO 


Life  Looks  Brighfer  through 


Univis 


2 -WAY  LENSES 


S«5itff    FINEST  QUALITY   2-WAY  AND    3-WAY  LENSES  AND  PRECISION  OPTICAL   INSTRUMENTS 


Our  Readers  Write  Us 


Xo  Spollieht  Xepded 

Seattle,  Washingtoti. 
Dear  Editor:  This  morning  I  washed 
the  Uving-room  windows  and  rearranged 
the  furniture.  My  new  magazines,  as 
usual,  were  on  the  magazine  table.  This 
udon  my  fifteen-year-old  son  dashed  in  for 
lunch  and  exclaimed,  "Boy!  This  room 
looks  nice  with  that  beautiful  Jgi'rn.^l 
cover  lighting  up  the  whole  place." 

Sincerely  vours. 
MRS.  R.  O.  K1RKP.\TR1CK. 

"ThiN  KlvsHvA  Plot  "" 

The  Duke's  Cottage, 
Riidgunck,  England. 

My  dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice :  I  have  just 
paid  a  visit  to  the  airfield  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  mention  to  you.  We 
used  to  picnic  there  in  a  lovely  stretch  of 
countrj*.  Today  planes  filled  the  air,  like 
currants  in  a  bun,  and  then,  at  a  signal, 
came  down.  Out  piled  the  returned  pris- 
oners of  war.  One  of  them  fell  down  and 
kissed  old  England's  honest  soil. 

I  was  taken  over  the  village  camp  by 
Colonel  Lacey,  a  kind,  fatherlj'-looking 
man  in  a  Monty  beret.  The  militar\-  at- 
mosphere has  been  kept  as  unobtrusive 
as  possible,  and  a  most  efficient  organiza- 
tion deals  with  the  boys,  starting  off  witk 
a  free  telegram  home  to  mother  or  wife, 
saying,  "Arrived  safe.  See  you  soon." 
In  some  cases  families  have  disappeared 
completely,  what  with  the  blitz  and  one 
thing  and  another.  But  the  police,  said 
Colonel  Lacey,  are  wonderful,  and  un- 
earth lost  mums  and  aunties  with  incred- 
ible speed  and  skill. 

Some  of  the  boys  are  verj-  weak.  And 
one  and  all  have  forgotten  things  we  take 
entirely  for  granted — our  money,  and  the 
difference  between  half  a  crown  and  two 
shillings,  and  how  to  use  the  automatic 
telephone.  Here  in  the  camp  they  get 
spruced  up  and  outfitted,  and  given  pa- 
pers, money,  badges  and  tickets.  The  Red 
Cross  and  the  Women's  Voluntary  Serv- 
ices have  charge  of  the  mending  depart- 
ment, and  run  a  sort  of  club  in  a  disman- 
tled country  house.  I  talked  to  one  lad 
who  had  been  captured  at  .Arnheim.  He 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hitler  youth — 
little  skunks  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  who 
wanted  to  kill  him  out  of  hand. 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  our  V-E 
Day  ?  No  bells  rang  in  this  village.  There 
was  no  one  to  ring  them,  and  the  crowd 
who  came  out  to  the  bonfires  was  a  curi- 
ously quiet  and  sober  one.  I  hear  there 
were  gay  scenes  and  vast  crowds  in  Lon- 
don, but  down  here  everj'one  seemed 
stunned  with  thankfulnes.s. 

I  stare  at  intervals,  still  bemused,  at 
the  garden,  and  try  to  get  used  to  the  idea 
that,  after  all,  I  may  keep  it  as  mine. 
That  the  plan  Mary  and  I  once  hatched, 
of  giving  injections  to  the  invaders  and 
throwing  them  into  the  pond,  will  not 
have  to  be  put  into  execution,  and  the 
goldfish  can  remain  in  peace  too.  .After 
all.  if  there  had  been  an  in\-asion,  we  were 
sitting  none  too  pretty,  just  twenty-eight 
miles  from  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the 
coast. 

Well,  now  I  suppose  we  shall  all  have  to 
face  with  what  courage  we  can  muster  the 
rigors  of  the  peace.  To  me,  and  thousands 
like  me,  whose  boys  won't  come  home, 
some  of  the  thrill  of  victorj-  has  gone.  We 
have  nothing  very  great  to  look  forward 
to.  But  it  is  nice  to  know  we  shall  come 
and  go  quietly,  and  not  feel  any  more  that 
sick  sinking  in  the  stomach  that  came  over 
a  lady  with  a  shopping  bag  when  the  sirens 
wailed  and,  willy-nilly,  she  had  to  wait  for 
the  fish.  We  shall  not  awake  at  night  to  a 
sinister  moaning  overhead  and  the  crash 
of  bombs  and  splintering  glass,  and  the 
dust — the  sickening  dust  it  made.  The 
night  sky  is  all  quiet  now,  lit  only  by  stars. 
And  somehow  we  have  got  to  manage  to 
keep  it  that  way  between  us. 

Love  to  vou  all  over  there, 

DOROTHY  BL.ACK. 

Later.  The  papers  a  while  back  were  full 
of  jeremiads  about  further  ration  cuts,  but 
nobody  seems  to  care  much.  Nothing 
that's  coming  can  be  as  horrid  as  what  has 
gone,  and  so  say  all  of  us.  I  had  Dorothy 
Disney  down  here  for  the  week  end,  with 
Milton  MacKaye.  They  had  both  been  in 


Germany.  Dorothy  said  dryly  how  amaz- 
ing It  was  the  way  you  traveled  around 
Germany  these  days,  and  never  met  a  sin- 
gle Nazi.  Everyone  dew^'-eyed  and  inno- 
cent, and  not  knowing  a  thing  about  it  all. 

Later.  Horsham  yesterday  was  full  of 
German  prisoners,  unkempt  and  grim, 
marching  to  some  prison  camp  near  by. 
It  must  come  as  a  shock  to  them  to  see 
this  part  of  Southern  England,  which  they 
had  heard  was  a  Sea  of  Flames,  or  a  Heap 
of  Rubble,  or  hidden  under  a  Cloud  of 
Black  Smoke,  lying  so  green  and  pleasant 
and  in  the  main  unscarred.  They  whistled 
as  they  went,  but  rather  gloomily. 

It  was  pitiful  to  note  the  difficulty  the 
average  Briton  had  not  to  throw  them 
cigarettes.   But  nobody  did. 

Cover  Cirl— 28  Years  After 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen :  We  were  happily  surprised 
on  opening  our  Joc'RN'.ai,  for  June  to  see 
on  page  10  a  reproduction  of  the  cover  of 
the  March,  1918,  issue  which  had  three 
pictures  of  our  daughter  Lois. 

It  seems  strange  that  after  twenty- 
eight  years,  a  copy  should  turn  up  in 
France  and  be  sent  to  you  by  a  soldier  of 


Same  girl,  netv  uniform. 

this  war.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing you  copies  of  your  letter  of  December 
11,  1917,  also  a  photo  of  her  as  .she  is  to- 
day, an  ensign  in  the  W.WES. 

Sincerely  vours, 
MARG.ARET  LAINHART. 

*  We  salute  our  1918  Cover  C.irl,  and  her 
role  in  World  War  II.    ED. 

HuKtel  as  Yon  (Wo 

North  field,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Friends :  Ten  years  ago  hosteling 
was  only  a  dream  in  -America.  Today  there 
are  252  youth  hostels  in  twenty-seven 
states.  During  these  ten  years  a  total  of 
101.346  Americc^n  youth  have  registered 
325.721  overnights.  Their  travels  have 
included  hostels  of  Canada  and  Europe  as 
well  as  ■■  temporary-  hostels"  in  Mexico 
and  South  America. 

The  next  ten  years  should  see  hosteling 
in  America  so  common  that  no  town,  vil- 
lage or  city  will  fail  to  open  its  door  to  our 
youth  and  the  youth  of  the  world. 

Our  new  travel  folder  and  a  historical 
folder  will  gladly  be  sent  free  upon  request. 
Cordiallv  vours, 
MONROE  SMITH. 
National  Director,  American  Youth  Hostels. 

Inc. 

>  The  ODT  for  the  past  three  years  has 
consistently  warned  against  unneces- 
sar>-  train  trips  by  civilians.  This  year, 
railroad  and  bus  passenger  mileage  are 
at  an  all-time  high,  and  there  is  no  extra 
equipment  to  take  care  of  vacation 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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i$h  bitme^C^c/// 


It's  a  good  gag,  all  right.  But  it's  no  joke. 

It's  the  stock  reply  a  certain  hospitalized  vet 
makes  to  eager  sympathizers  who  want  the 
story  of  his  injury. 

And,  as  any  service  doctor  will  tell  you,  it's  the 
prodding  questioners,  the  people  who  feel  they 

can't  be  properly  sympathetic  until  thev  get 
all  the  details  at  first  hand— who  actually  hold  back 
the  mental  and  physical  recovery  of  the  disabled  soldier. 

So,  don't  do  it.  Don't  stare.  Don't  ask  him  where 
he  got  his  injury  .  .  .  and  how  .  .  .  and  when. 
He'll  tell  you  when  he's  good  and  ready.  Then,  by  all  means, 
listen.  But  in  the  meantime,  help  him  to  forget. 

He  may  be  awaiting  your  first  reaction  to  his  changed 

appearance.  So,  if  you  can't  look  at  his  injury  without 
having  your  feelings  betray  you  .  .  .  don't  look. 
Control  your  emotions! 

(On  the  other  hand,  don't  pretend  he  hasn't  changed. 
He  knows  that  he  has.  And  he  expects  you  to  be  honest  with  him.) 

Include  him  in  all  possible  social  gatherings.  There's  no 
better  way  for  him  to  learn  that  his  disability  hasn't 
changed  him,  as  far  as  you  and  his  other  friends  are  concerned. 

All  he  wants  is  to  be  accepted  back  into  a  peacetime 
society  as  a  useful,  worthwhile  member  of  it.  A  society  to 
which  he  has  given  much  to  preserve. 

And  one  for  which  his  wartime  experiences  have  made 

him  more  valuable  than  ever.  Let's  not  put 

any  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of  his  return ! 


Prepared  by  the  War  Advertising  Council,  Inc.  in  Cooperation  with  the  Office 
of  War  Information  Q.nd  the  Retraining  and  Reemployment  Administration. 


ThiN  Ntandfii  for  honorable  service— Remember . . .  the  man  or  woman 
who  wears  this  button  has  been  honorably  discharged  from  our  armed  forces. 


PUBLISHED    IN     COOPERATION     WITH    THE    DRUG,    COSMETIC    AND    ALLIED    INDUSTRIES    BY 

TRUSHAY-The  "Beforehand"  Lotion 
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Play  That  Koe^** 
Broadway! 


Adapted  Irom  the  play  by  Ruth  Go 


rdon  .  Screenplay  by  Sidney  Buchman  .  Directed  bybnAKLLO    VIUUK 


This  picture  has  been 
chosen  for  showing  to  our 
Armed  Forces  overseas. 
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ICatttTBMed  irom  Page  10/ 

teavel.    More  than  ever  approppriat-e  is 

tfee  A\}\  slogan —  "  Tra\'e]  cm  j'our  awn 

steam."   ED. 

Pittsburgk.  Penr.:\..::r  ^ 
Dear  EdUor:  I  think  Doctor  Buao--":- 
-eitt  about  the  needless  fear  of  ciiiii- 

.ih  certain  feelings  of  dread.  I  ap- 
_  ::bed   the   birtii    of  nrr   child.    Then 

-  an  explanation  ±foib  a  friend:  srmple 
:,r — yet  I  "was  to  recall  them  vrridhr  in 
-pitai  delivery  room,  words  ior  -srtiich 

-  _  be  iorevez  grateful: 
"Having  a  baby  is  like  driving  on  a 

one-way  street.  There  is  no  iuming  back. 
You  must  look  forward  to  the  end  of  the 
street — keep  driving  and  you  will  come  to 
the  end."  Verv  sincereh". 

MBS.  FKAXK  R.  BUR  TON. 

He's  ^fr^me  Z 

Waskitigicm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Editors :  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  comments  about  Doctor  Bundesen 
and  iiis  naive  conception  concern rng  the 
"" discomfort"'  of  childbirth.  In  contrast 
Bet  me  cite  the  very  real  contribution  ai 
Drs.  Robert  A.  Hingson  and  Waldo  B. 
Edti-ardB.  "who  introduced  "  continnous 
caudal  analgesia."  Thank  God  ior  doc- 
tors "Who  work  to  overcome  pain,  and 
may  we  have  fewer  of  thosse  "scho  shut 
trtwiT-  eyes  and  ears  and  say.  *"  It  isn't  pain. 

it's  just  your  i-magT-nT^Tinn  !  " 

Smcerelv. 

s.  r'.  G. 

He's  MifiaiB<le4-fii4M>d : 

Tacama.  Washington. 

Dear  Editors:  Periiaps  Doctor  Bunde- 

~^-  ?  attitude  toward  cfaildbirlh  bas  "been 

-nderstood-    Being  a  man.  he  doesB  i 

wiiat  labor  pains  are  Eke  and  never 

but  the  point  be  has  streaaed  is  not 

-  a  patient  in  the  throes  of  difficult  la- 
r  expected  to  go  through  it  "«'ithoul  an 

-    -  ~y.   but   that   needless  fears    during 
,  riancy  tend  to  tnatv  z,  normal  labor 
^  ,  .Jt,  and  a  rlifnrii>T  one  almost  unen- 
.      _  :)le.   Having  seen  several  labors,  both 
.al  and  diffictilt,  and  having  recently 
a  baby,  1  know  this  is  true. 
1  -:are  my  baby  "was  bom  I  read  Doc- 
El  undesen's  complele  Baby  Mantial. 
:fsi  he  has  helped  many  motiiers^to-be 
:  orward  to  labor  "«-ith  leas  apprehen- 
and  more  interest  than  they  otber- 
"."ifould  have.  Also,  lie  has  done  a  great 

-  "-D  reduce  infant  »T»ri  maternal  death 
-ate  in  Chicago.  He  is  a  great  man. 

Sincerelv. 
MRS.  E.  FJERMEDAL,  R>s. 

^^■''  Bundesen  prD-aiid-con'trovers\"  Via^ 

^n  all  records  in  Our  Readers  Write 

Even  though  the  subject  has  uni- 

J   and   age-old   appieal,   we   -write 

-..-.  with  a  feeling  that  all  sides  have 

taeen  heard  fram.  ED. 

I 

FPO.  San  Francisco.  California. 
sr  Ediicrrs :  'We  attended  a  sewing 

-  last  night — in  mid-Pacinc.  It  was 
:.ale.    All-sailor,  in  fact.  And  it  "was 

.n  the  crowded  mess  hall  of  a  man-  o'- 

'    Aside    from    those    rather    maior    dis^ 

iaepancies.  the  gathering  might  have  been 

;b  the  parlor  ai  Mrs.  Minnie  Lurch  in 

'^tienectady.    There  -was   just   as   murh 

ng  of  gabby  trmgnes.  There  "was  also 

-cake  and  coffee. 

J  ue  seemingly  preposterouE  idea  irf  a 

Hewing  circle  on  a  fighting  ship  in  a  "war 

:one  originated  "vrith  one  of  the  afficers. 

e  seen  men.  day  after  day,  struggling 

_t  a  hem  on  the  shortened  legs  of  a 

pair  of  dungarees,  repair  a  rip  or  re- 

-  r  a  button.  Invariably  Tni-nng  even 
.  anvenience  of  a  thimble,  sewing  for 
-.me  sailors  'the  old-line  regulars  ac- 

;t  as  a  matter  of  course  and  are  usu- 
adept  at  it )  becomes  a  thing  of  dread. 
;ie  problem  -was  how  to  get  the  men  to 
:ie  necessary  sewing  and  like  it.  And 

f  how  the  sadt-water  chapter  of  the 
-:ier's  Little  Helper  League  was  bom. 

men  off  watch  -were  invited  to  bring 

•    sewing    to   that    overworked   little 

-.)artment   which   does   duty  as  mess 

sleeping    space,    film    palace    and 

Z  ixt  ^mateur  Betsy  Rosses  traded 
-t-ead,  pinned  up  one  another's  irouser 
eg?  to  proper  length,  gave  ad"vice  cm  how 


much  of  a  seam  Ixad  to  be  -rsih^m  ^n   anA 
discussed  what  Joe  said  ii^ieD  bis  ffiriacm 

officer  discos'ered  a  fleck  of  daiBt- 

'We  broke  out  an  eiecnic  «e»'ji^  ma- 
".;:"'  provided  by  the  Navy  ior  -mat-mg 
-.1 .  .r.  an  emergency,  and  its  nsaster  -was 
i  ■.:-~ry-eighi-y ear-old  seaman  nrst  claas, 
wno  had  done  some  prrrrifaairmnl  Tailrii  ii^ 
Seams  and  hems  rhat  -would  iiave  riAtin 
an  hour  of  struggling  by  hand  were  run  up 
in  a  matter  of  secomds  by  our  sailor  tailor. 
The  big  copper  steann  fcettle  in  liie 
ciiow  lial  was  filled  "vi-ith  coSee.  and  on 
one  of  tiiT  tables  "were  uays  of  crumb 
cake — making  the  Kafeekltasck  com- 
plete. 

The  improvement  in  dress  tViit  mommg 
is  definitehr  noticeable.  Buttons  appear 
-where  they  belongs  .Am^ramwi  «^ncfa  ta^ 
mighty  sevse  wear  «b  a  Ti'i<tfli\|i  are 
neath;-  patciied-;  TaDed-^ip  tranaer  kat- 
toms  no  longer  exist  to  trap  sailors.  And 
the  'Doys  enjoyed  it.  The  first  meenng  oi 
our  sewing  circle,  -without  a  doubt,  calls 
for  more  of  the  same. 

HERB  GOLDEN,  li.  ij^.  i. 

^  Mariners'  -wives  may  ha-s^  to  -fla^^h  a 
fancT.-  -thimble  to  keep  up  to  standard, 
when  their  bcrvs  come  home.    ED. 


FraakJe  Fa 


KCie 


C'shnzish.  TT-.scrmszn. 

To  lin  Eaiiiir:  :  As  j'oL  ve  no  doubt 
guessed.  3  ThTnfc  Frantie  is  utteriy  -won- 
derful, lush.  marv.  perf.  terrii,  sensasb.. 
drooly  anrl  ok.  so  sigb-y  and  swoonabie  ! 

Since  I  ve  been  aick  m  bed  the  pas:  nine 
months.  1  ve  'ueen  kept  terribly  busy 
ieeping  my  scrapbook  or  "n'rr,     it's  real 


t^TJflr — about  n^'e  inches ' .  joining  his  fan 
clubs  and  writing  to  other  Franfcie-ian- 
aiics  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  one  in  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  Gueas  I'd  better  swocm  off  ior 
now.    1  remain. 


DLAKE    DeeDee 


Sinatraliv  vour^ 
5TE\t3^S.    iSiskI) 


■•w  Ae  JayaaMiP  .%raur  Uvea 

Scmrwiterr  im  ihr  Pad^. 

Dear  Editor:  The  Japanese  encang)- 
ments  are  in  lovely  sjiots  in  the  iiilis.  txTSii 
plenty  of  trees  and  fiowmc  streams.  Off 
course  they  live  much  more  m  iitjOy  s^iaEQ 
■we  do,  and  th>-iT  instaliaiians  ,ac  ant 
nearly  so  elaboraie. 

You  are  struck  br  tbe  miwininB  'Hiimi^hnr 
of  books,  magazines,  and  bd  cia.  sSwr  iiad 
about.  '\^1iat  the  sub^ctB  ase.  1  dom  i 
know.  There  were  nci  dun iw fflePMtic  Amer- 
ican  pin-ui)  pictures,  or  St  Ibbsi  only  a 
lew.  but  many,  many  fSmSragtapbs  and 
pictures  of  the  homeiolks  and  the  home 
land — -«rtiole  albums  of  tiie  iarmer,  -w^niSt 
it  seems  samebow  sad  for  -rtwTn  to  loae. 
fContiiicued  am  Page  7 IS) 


START  WITH  AN 


CHOCOLATES 


T    Vnhnmx  ft  im.    he  -    **niR 
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'm  never,  never  up  a  tree 

For  meals  of  wide  variety — 
I  shop  where  I've  found 

Fine  selections  ahound. 
In  our  nei-iliborliood  A&P! 


here's  liardly  a  show  we  don't  see: 

\et  our  movies  are  practically  free ! 
It's  a  pleasure,  the  way 

\^e  save  so  much  each  day. 
By  shopping  at  our  A&P! 


hen  the  mercury  hits  eighty-three. 

It's  iced  A&P  Coffee  for  me ! 
Refreshing?  \ou  bet  I 

And  the  tliriftiest  vet  .  .  . 
In  three  blends'"  at  our  A&P  I 

*Bsht  0  Dock, 

Red  Crde.  ami  Bokar  Cifiee 


1  o  need  to  spend  time  "shopping  around" 
for  food  bargains.  Simply  go  straight  to  your 
nearest  A&P  Super  Market  where  hundreds  of 
fine  "buys "  are  gathered  together  under  one 
roof.  You'll  shop  quick.lv  from  the  shelves  and 
bins  piled  high  with  delicious,  high-quality 
foods,  and  vou  can  take  your  pick  of  the  choic- 
est and  thriftiest. 

And  remember.  A&P  is  hard  to  beat  for 
really  big  values,  lou  see,  A&P  sells  so  much 


food  it  can  be  content  with  small  profit  on 
each  transaction.  That's  just  one  of  the  reason- 
why  you  get  such  grand  values  on  everything 
you  buy!  And  not  just  on  week  ends ...  but 
every  day  in  the  week  I  Stop  in  today  and  set^ 
for  yourself!  \ou'll  agree  Aoth  thousands  who 
say  It's  Time  To  Turn  To  A&P! 

A&P  SUPER  MARKETS 


•  Eight  O'clock,  Red  Circle  and  Bokor  Coffees  •  Jone  Parker  Cokes  ond  Donufs 

•  33  Ann  Page  Foods  •  Moyfair,  Nectar  and  Our  Own  Teas  •  de»o  Sttortening 


•  Marvel  Enriched  Ereod  and  Rolls  •  White  Hovte  Evoporofed  Milk 

•  Sunnyfield  Hams  and  Smoked  Meats,  and  many  other  fine,  •sdashr*  foods. 


Fifty  Years  Aqo 
in  the  Journal 


A' 


\T  the  Asbury 
Park  baby 
parade  of  Au- 
gust, 1895,  the 
prize  for  origi- 
/»^ts^/^t\  nality  went  to 
P-  4^^?»y  The  Coming 
V'  A  1  ^  >?'r  \roman.  who  sat 
on  a  papier- 
mache  lobster 
attached  to  a  tri- 
cvcle.  American 
housewives  com- 
plained of  the 
high  price  of 
prime  rib 
roasts — 18  cents 
a  jX)und  in  New 
York.  Black- 
birds sold  for  30 
cents  a  dozen.  A  woman  in  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  was  arrested  for 
wearing  bicvcle  bloomers,  and  Dor- 
othv  Parker  celebrated  her  second 
birthday. 

"Each  member  of  the  family 
should  come  to  the  table  prepared 
to  say  somethins  pleasant."  ad- 
rises  the  JOLRSAL  of  Aiisiist.  1895. 
"Any  brisht  little  story  or  merry 
joke  at  breakfast — hoir  it  trill  in- 
crease the  brightness  of  the  day! 

"C  J.  It  is  not  proper  for  a  young 
girl  to  enter  a  restaurant  with  a 
young  man  unless  accompanied 
by  a  chaperon." 

"Do  not  sisn  sour  bank  checks  ^liss 
Mamie  tTebster.'"  Ruth  Ashmore  tells 
the  uvrking  girl.  "Write  your  name 
Mars-  fTebster.  and  so  stand  in  the 
bank's  estimation  as  a  di^ijied 
uoman  and  not  a  fixdish  girl." 

"No  Need  to  Wear  Bloomers,"  runs 
a  JoVRNAL  ad  fifty  years  ago.  "Lse 
Peterson's  bicvcle  skirt  holders. 
Keeps  the  skirt  from  creeping  and 
blovting  up.  Invisible.  No  need  to 
detach    from    skirt    when    you    are 

walkincr  ~ 

"Aiisiista:  A  icell-bred  man  does 
not  dream  of  asking  a  iroman  if  he 
may  smoke  in  her  presence.  And 
the  icoman  ir/io  sains  his  respect 
tcill  be  the  one  tcho  tells  him. 
should  he  make  this  ill-bred  re- 
quest of  her,  that  she  cannot  per- 
mit if."' 

"1  personally  believe  in  pure  wool 
underwear."  says  JOURNAL  fash- 
ion editor  Emma  NI.  Hooper. 

"NVif  Hampshire:  A  boy  of  tuo  can 
H-ear  dresses  made  front  the  same  pat- 
tern as  a  little  ^H's." 


z^^^^^-^y^ 


"Bessie:  I  do  not  think  a  girl  should 
have  more  than  one  proposal  of 
marriage,  and  that  should  be  from 
the    man   whose   wife   she   v^-ill   be- 


"//  more  of  our  ireary.  languid, 
tired-out  icomen  irould  sroicfloic- 
ers,"*  believes  one  Eben  E.  Rexford. 
"there  irould  be  less  demand  for 
tonics  and  sedatives,  and  more 
bright  eyes  and  ruddy  cheeks  on 
our  tronten." 


i 


Journal  editors  Richard  Pratt,  Beatrice  Blackniar  Gould  explain  Journal  houses  to  Commerce  Secretary  If  allace. 
(liOSSIP  .IBOl'T  PEOPLE  YOU  K.XOf^',  EDITORS  YOl'  LIKE  A>D  WH.\T  tittKS  O.X  !>'  .%E%%'  YORK 


AT  the  opening  of  the  Museum  of 
^Ti.  Modern  Arl'srurrent  exiiibitionof 
the  house  models  you"ve  been  seeina 
in  the  JOIRNAL  for  many  months 
now.  one  of  the  most  interested  visi- 
tors «as  Hfnm  A.  n'allar^.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  "How  much  bel- 
ter vill  thej  l>e''"  and  "How  much 
»ill  they  cost?"  were  t>«i)  ol  the  ques- 
tions he  put  to  Kir  hard  M*ratt. 
who  told  him.  "If  ever>  Ijody  works  at 
it.  they  should  be  twice  as  good  and 
cost  half  as  much."  \S  hich  didn't 
seem  to  surprise  Mr.  W  allace  at  all  — 
one  man  *«  ho  knows  what  can  hai>pen 
in  America. 

According  to  a  telegram  from  ^tamrov 
Whrrlrr,  director  of  exhibitions  at  the 
museum,  the  Jol'RNAL  small-house  show 
has  broken  all  holiday  attendance  records 
for  the  past  rice  years.  Don't  miss  it  if 
you  come  to  town  this  summer. 

You'll  soon  be  seeing  Story  of  G.  I. 
Joe.  in  which  Bmrvv»»  Meredith 
plays  the  late  Erniv  t*vlf.     Before 


Ttco  Pyles—ichich  is  Ernie'::' 

the  film  got  under  way.  Burgess  tells  us. 
his  u-ife.  Pmmlrttf  OotldmrtI,  called 
him  to  the  phone  one  evening.  Said 
whoever  it  was  wouldn't  give  his  name. 
The  voice  asked  Burgess.  "Are  you  the 
boy  who's  supposed  to  look  like  Ernie 
Pyle?"  .  .  .  "Why.  yes,"  said  Buzz. 
"But  who  are  you?"  .  .  .  "Well.  I  awi 
Erme  Pyle.  Just  wanted  to  say  how 
glad  I  am  you're  going  to  do  me." 

It's  Ernie's  birthday,  liy  the  irov.  this 
month — August  ■'!. 


f.  s.  Forvtttt-r.  who  did  the  story  on 
the  Grays  in  the  May  Jol'R.\.\l.  puts 
himself  to  sleep  at  night  reading  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica.  Just  finished  it 
for  the  second  time.  .  .  .  All  warships 
are  called  "  she, "  according  to  Admiral 
\imit:,  because  it  costs  so  much  to 
keep  one  in  powder  and  paint.  .  .  . 
In  England.  .f/ar«  ftHtkmam  told 
Dorothy  Blark  how  much  she  looked 
like  the  famous  British  composer, 
Frt'derirli  Of  Hum.  "Maybe."  e.X- 
plained  the  novelist,  "it's  because  I'm 
his  niece."  .  .  .  The  silver  lining: 
"You'll  sho'  be  late  to  work.  Miz  John- 
son." we  heard  a  colored  lady  say  on  a 
crowded  bus  one  morning.  The  serene 
reply:  "Ah's  never  late  till  Ah  gets 
dere.  Ah's  always  early  on  de  way." 

.\uptial  note:  .More  uedding  rings 
have  bc<?n  sold  in  the  past  l«el»e 
months  than  in  any  year  in  history. 

Lauflla  Shamfr  lunches  around  at 
the  restaurants  to  see  how  the  chefs  make 
up  for  wartime  shortages,  but.  except  for 
the  proprietress  of  a  tiny  place  uptoivn. 
who's  deteloped  sixty-seren  different  kinds 
of  omelets,  there's  nothing  much  you  don't 
already  know—like  serving  cottage  cheese, 
a  lot  more  sea  food  than  before,  and  non- 
top  pies.  Incidentally,  howerer,  she's  seen 
customers  come  in  with  their  own  linen 
napkins,  and  some  that  bring  their  own 
butter. 

From  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics.  Hrlrm  Fmmvll 
Smitk  wntes  AUrv  HIimm  about  how 
she  teaches  dressmaking  by  radio. 
Tells  her  listeners  exactly  what  to  do. 
so  clearly,  that  after  fifteen  broadcasts 
a  lot  of  them  came  to  a  party  she  gave, 
wearing  what  they  made— house  dresses, 
afternoon  dresses,  dinner  dresses  and 
suits.  The  mi.xture  was  amusing,  she 
said,  but  the  workmanship  wonderful. 

Something  we  never  knew  until  lately  is 
that  a  lot  of  people  hare  color  associations 
for  numerals,  letters,  days,  months.  Hare 
you.'  I^mmimr  Brmimmiim,  for  in- 
stance, sees  Wednesday  as  straw-colored 
and  a  sort  of  horizontal  shape :  the  num- 
eral" I"  as  a  deep  prune  black:  August 
as  a  real  plum  color.  Which,  to  .\[rs.  B.. 


makes  Wednesday,  the  first  of  August, 
something  like  a  dirigible  at  daicn. 

M'alier  D.  FuUfr,  president  of 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  has  been 
telling  us  about  si.xteen-year-old  I'hmr- 
laite  Uarrin,  of  Jacksonville.  Flor- 
ida, who  has  collected  more  wastepaper 
in  the  salvage  drive  since  Pearl  Harbor 
than  anybody  else  in  the  country — 
131.765  pounds,  up  to  the  time  she  ap- 
peared here  recently  on  We  the  People. 
That  was  just  about  what  they  picked 


MAX  HA.VS 


.1  I  -E  ftay  lictini  in  .\eic  1  orfc. 

up  around  Rockefeller  Center  after 
\'-E  Day.  when  New  ^'orkers  tossed 
2.000.0(X)  pounds  out  of  skyscraper  win- 
dows. "That's  when  I  wish  I'd  been 
here,"  sighed  Charlotte. 

The  l>osl  no\rl  for  Viiciist  — in  this  ili-- 
partnient's  opinion  —  i-*  Kl<;K>H\W 
liO^ .  Ii\  l,4tm  .Shair,  a  «(or>  \ti\- 
ingl>  tohi  ;iIm»uI  an  liiiiic^l,  <-li4'4-r> 
<.hine>e  1mi\  \,  lio  lie-.  \our  licart- 
<itrines    into    kii€>t>.  Viiotlicr 

g<MMl  no\fl  is  .lanteu  lliltom'm  lul- 
«-»*l,  S4)  WKLL  RKMKMBKKKI>  — Kng- 
land,  a  nice  hu^haiiil,  u  mean  uifc 
and   a   (Mistili\<»ri-<>  «'lash.     .  Vnil 

still  anollicr.  \NrMVL  I-  VIK.  I>>  *ir«- 
f««  W>«/.  tilir<l  v>ith  -the  alua>>- 
fu-,cinating  detail-  of  ramil\  life,  and 
a  hor«iiiic  v  h«>  firiii-  faiiiil\  life  sti- 
lling. .  .  .  While  KKIIOI.U  >«IIK 
KiNf;.  b>  l-'lorenrf  .%larrnne 
Uuufr,  trIN  a  -tirrini:  talc  alMuit  thi- 
\>orldi>  HI  phi'M  f)f  .Jii-cph  of  Vrinia- 
tht-a.  in  uliiili  the  ^.urrounding  New 
Testament  characters  i-onie  aniaz- 
iiigl\    to  life. 


'OhC^  t4e  fr€<x^.  t^  (CctextHCHcd  c<j*«*«o«  ^ecfrle  <x^  t^  (4A0iCd.  <mk  moAc 
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for  the  noiver-fresh  beauty  of  summer  prints 
ttith  cool-uater  IVORY  S\01V 


the  ''suoudrop"  soap  that  goes  a  step 
farther  in  making  I oi  el  in  ess  last! 


America  s  pet  fas  Won . . .  frost)'  little  w-ashable  prints 
for  hot  American  summers. 


You  love  them!  You  live  im  them!  "He"  saj-s  )'oure 
a  daum  in  them!  Naturally  )X)u  keep  them  looking 
lovely— IttMger— with  h-oty  Snow! 

You  wash  them—  .\>.D  wash  them!  Gentle  \\x>xy 
Snow  care  is  so  kind  to  colors  . . .  gives  longer  life  to 
their  pastel  prettiness  . . .  their  Bower  fTtshnc^s. 

It's  the  latest  thing!  Newer  than  flake  so«J»s!  Dif- 
ferent fiCNn  cake  soups!  I\x>rv  Snow  is  iTOrv-pure, 
Iwrv-mild  and  granulated  for  quick  sudsing— trie« 

itt  cuol  u\itirr'. 

VVondertid  Ivorv  Snow!  The  onlv  soap  that  com- 
bines Ivorv  mildness  with  this  speedv  sudsing  "snow- 
dn>p""  form.  It  carries  pa>tection  a  step  farther  than 
other  soups  not  Ivory-mild.  ^ 

That's  whv  so  manv  women  i^^ive  all  their  cherished 
washables  Ivorv  Snow  care!  It  keej«  them  lovely— 

langerl 

P.S.  Curvfttl  Nowl  I\-o(y  Snow  is  nude  of 
ribil  wrdc  nuteriik.  Doa'e  wuste  a  bit  of  it'. 


^ 


> 


c  Hai-K   compare: 

For  i  month,  wash  all  your  nice  things  onlv  with  Ivorv  Snow. 
following  tested  directions  on  the  picLige.  Dtcide  whether 

dnv  other  soap  has  ever  gi\-en  vou  all  these  wonders  . . . 

V  Siich  suds  even  in  cool 
water! 

V  Such  qiiick-dissolvina; 
"snowdrop"  s^roiiides! 

V  So  kind  to  colors! 

V  Ideal  for  stockins's! 


</  Inexpensive  to  use! 
</  So  quick -cleansing! 

V  So  easy-rtasing! 

V  Marvelous  for  wools! 

V  Gives  longer  life  to  the 
>;lamour  of  washables! 


"^ 


Ivory  Snow  is  the 
soap  that  is  both  I 
mild  and  granulatei 


speedy  sudsing! 


Or^m^z  IVORY^  SIVOW 
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WHEN  Jess  was  eighty  years  old,  some- 
what gnarled,  but  still  a  very  sturdy 
man,  he  came  to  know  for  a  short  time 
an  asylum  boy,  as  he  was  called,  by 
the  name  of  Homer  Davenport.  Homer 
was  an  orphan,  aged  twelve,  black-haired, 
freckled,  pale-lipped,  very  thin.  When 
Homer  was  excited  a  pulse  would  rise  sud- 
denly in  his  throat  and  beat  there  as  if  the 
life  in  the  boy  had  grown  tired  of  confine- 
ment in  anything  so  meager  as  Homer 
Davenport,  longed  to  be  free,  say  farewell, 
become  a  part  of  the  world  outside  Homer 
and  upon  which  his  black  eyes  rested  so 
intently. 

Jess  first  saw  the  boy  on  a  fine  afternoon 
toward  the  close  of  September:  Jess  sitting 
on  a  stump  by  Rush  Branch  side.  Homer 
stepping  quietly  along  the  farther  bank. 
Jess  had  come  down  to  the  stream  with  some 
idea  of  fishing;  he  had  his  fishing  pole  with 
him,  but  after  an  hour  or  two  on  a  stump 
watching  the  silvery  dart  and  slip  of  min- 
nows and  the  slower  turnings  of  a  big  black 
bass,  he  had  no  relish  for  eating  what  had 
given  him  so  much  pleasure. 

Let  it  be  one  tiling  or  anolher.  he  thought. 
Don't  let  eye  and  stomach  feed  on  the  same  ob- 
ject. Don't  make  a  Jish.  in  one  afternoon.  l)e 
first  thy  picture,  then  thy  s!if>j>er. 

Jess  felt  bemused  by  the  quietly  sliding 
water.  Rush  Branch  was  dappled  by  sun- 
light which  fell  through  the  little  chinks  left 
it  by  the  sycamore  leaves.  The  stream  llow- 
ing  onward,  disturbed  by  the  fish  beneath 
the  surface,  carrying  the  Hecks  of  sunlight 
like  golden  seeds,  moved  beneath  Jess'  eyes 
with  such  likeness  to  all  the  streams  he  had 
ever  watched  that  he  felt  that  Rush  Branch 
at  its  source  might  be  that  small  trickle  at 
Colcrain  where  he  had  done  his  first  wading. 
And  that  it  might  be,  as  well,  the  Muscat- 
atuck.  the  White,  the  Wabash,  the  Ohio, 
and  finally  the  Mississippi  itself,  and  those 
great  reaches  of  water  into  which  the  Mis- 
sissippi emptied. 

But  upon  those  final  waters  Jess  did  not 
meditate  that  afternoon.  To  them,  in  God's 
good  time,  he  would  no  doubt  come.  What 
he  was  thinking  of  when  suddenly  he  had  the 
feeling  of  being  watched  was  the  branch  be- 
hind the  barn  at  Colerain — and  the  way  a 
spring  freshet  would  send  the  waters  over 
the  meadow  grasses  there,  bending  and  sil- 
vering them  in  the  same  way  the  wind  had 
bent  and  silvered  them  the  day  before.  Aged 
four,  Jess  used  to  think.  Does  the  grass  care? 
Does  it  know  the  difference? 

When  he  lifted  his  eyes,  focusing  them 
upon  the  present  landscape,  he  saw  Homer 
quietly  stepping  along  the  farther  bank,  but 
with  head  turned  so  that  he  could  regard — 
grandpa  asleep  upon  a  stump,  Jess  supposed. 

"Howdy,"  Jess  called  across  to  him. 
"Come  on  over.    I'm  tired  looking  at  fish. 
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Like  to  rest  my  eyes  on  something  without 
fins  for  a  change." 

Homer  paused  for  a  second,  then  waded 
seriously  across  the  stream  as  a  good  boy, 
bade  by  his  elder,  would  be  obliged  to  do, 
Jess  plainly  saw.  He  stood  beside  the 
stump,  unspeaking,  smiling  a  little,  his  black 
eyes  trying  to  make  out  what  kind  of  man 
had  hailed  him,  the  pulse  in  his  throat 
jumping. 

Jess  put  a  hand  in  his  pocket.  "  I  been  sit- 
ting here,"  he  said,  "studying  on  fish  for  so 
long  I  declare  I'm  famished.  Backbone  rub- 
bing on  my  ribs.  Have  to  bolster  myself  up 
with  a  little  food.  Thee  care  for  pepper- 
mints?" He  pulled  out  a  handful.  Homer 
held  out  a  thin  brown  hand  and  Jess  poured 
a  half  dozen  in  it.  "Six  for  thee.  Six  for  me. 
Two  for  the  fish."  He  threw  two  into  the 
stream.  "The  fish  won't  eat  'em — at  least 
I've  never  seen  a  fish  eat  a  peppermint— but 
the  flavor  ought  to  be  a  pleasant  change 
after  so  much  branch  water." 

The  pulse  in  Homer's  throat  died  down  a 
little,  and  he,  like  Jess,  crunched  away. 

"Don't  seem  as  if  I've  seen  thee  around 
here  before,"  Jess  told  the  boy. 

"I'm  Homer  Davenport,"  the  boy  said. 
"I  live  with  the  Perkinses.  They  took  me 
from  a  home." 

"Oh,  yes,"  Jess  said.  "I  recollect  now  I 
did  hear  something  about  it.  Well,"  he  told 
Homer,  "Amos  and  Etty  Perkins  are  good 
people." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Homer. 

Amos  and  Etty  Perkins  were  very  good 
people  and  they  gave  Homer  a  good  home. 
He  had  a  neat  little  weather-tight  room  up 
under  the  eaves  where  in  summer  he  could 
hear  the  rap  and  clatter  of  rain  not  six  inches 
from  his  head,  and  still  lie  dry  and  snug  be- 
neath his  patchwork  quilt.  In  winter  he 
would  hold  his  breath — for  the  sound  of  fall- 
ing snow  is  like  that  of  breathing,  and  only 
in  perfect  silence  could  Homer  tell  whether 
or  not  the  first  flakes  had  begun  to  sift 
downward.  On  spring  mornings  he  could 
hear  the  birds  prancing  across  the  shingles 
on  their  toothpick  legs  and  would  laugh  to 
think  how  surprised  the  birds  would  be  if  the 
roof  could  suddenly  turn  to  glass  and  the 
birds  look  down  out  of  their  little  bird  eyes 
and  see  a  human  being  so  close  and  staring. 
He  would  laugh  and  wriggle  with  pleasure 
upon  his  button-sized  behind  at  the  thought 
of  what  he  knew  and  birds  didn't:  that  he 
was  lying  beneath  them  listening  to  their 
dry  twittering  sounds. 

Then,  having  laughed.  Homer  would  step 
into  his  pants  and  run  downstairs  for  break- 
fast. If  food  would  have  fattened  Homer, 
Mrs.  Perkins'  biscuits  and  hot  cakes,  her 
sausage  and  cream  gravy  would  have  turned 
the  trick;  but  Homer  was  never  very  hungry, 
he  filled  fast.   Homer  was  looking  for  some- 
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thing  the  Perkinses'  table  didn't  provide:  he 
wanted  someone  to  talk  to.  Homer  was 
lonesome. 

The  Perkinses  were  childless — and  they 
were  very  nearly  speechless.  They  had  been 
married  for  forty  years,  and  such  conversa- 
tion as  they  had  once  had  had  now  about 
died  out.  Since  they  were  like-minded,  they 
had  nothing  to  argue  about;  and  there 
seemed  little  point  to  either  of  them  in  re- 
marking upon  events  about  which  they  were 
in  perfect  agreement:  in  saying,  "Eggs  look 
oval  today,"  or  "The  cow  appears  to  have 
had  a  calf." 

The  Perkinses  were  used  to  oval  eggs  and 
to  cows  that  calved;  they  were  used.  Homer 
sometimes  thought,  to  everything  in  the 
whole  world.  There  was  nothing  he  could  say 
to  them  to  which  they  didn't  reply  kindly, 
looking  over  their  spectacles,  "It's  more'n 
likely.  Homer,"  or,  "I  wouldn't  be  a  mite 
surprised."   And  there  the  talk  would  end. 

Homer  was  constantly  surprised  and 
wanted  to  speak  with  someone  about  what 
had  surprised  him.  He  was  filled  with  won- 
der at  a  hundred  sights:  the  colors  a  color- 
less icicle  took  on  when  the  sun  touched  it, 
and  the  way  flames  leaped  in  to  attack  a 
hickory  burl,  then  leaped  away  again  as  if 
the  burl  were  fighting  for  its  life;  he  noted 
how  the  smoke  on  a  cool  evening  curled 
about  the  house  like  a  tongue,  and  the  way 
grass  could  push  a  stone  over,  and  how 
through  the  buckwheat  batter  bubbles  like 
eyes  would  make  their  way  up  to  the  sur- 
face. And  the  buckwheat  eyes,  Homer 
thought,  would  stare  at  him,  and  Homer, 
filled  with  wonder,  would  stare  back.  But 
the  Perkinses  wondered  no  more  about  any- 
thing— let  alone  buckwheat  bubbles. 

Nothing.  Day  was  their  right,  and  night  a 
time  of  darkness  made  for  their  rest.  The 
earth  thawed  and  froze  again;  com  leafed 
and  came  to  the  full  ear;  cows  that  had  dried 
freshened,  and  it  was  all  no  wonder  to  the 
Perkinses. 

But  it  was  to  Homer,  and  he  often  wished 
for  the  other  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
boys  from  the  asylum,  who  would  nave  won- 
dered with  him.  There,  they  had  found  out 
things:  whether  a  tadpole  was  jelly  all  the 
way  through  or  not;  whether  a  mouse,  if  it 
had  to,  could  run  backward;  and  if  an  ant, 
swallowed  alive,  could  chew  its  way  out  of 
your  stomach. 

"Do  you  think  a  mouse  can  run  back- 
wards, Mr.  Perkins?"  Homer  had  once 
asked. 

"I  wouldn't  be  a  mite  surprised.  Homer," 
Mr.  Perkins  said,  so  there  was  no  use  telling 
him.  Homer  wanted  to  surprise  someone. 

Jess  breathed  through  his  open  mouth  so 
that  he  could  feel  how  cold  the  air  was 
against  his  peppermint-coated  tongue. 

(Continued  on  Page  91) 
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MIKE  came  home  in  an  awful  temper.  She  looked 
in  the  mailbox  where  the  gilt  letters  on  black 
said  "Michaela  Foster,"  and  there  wasn't  any- 
thing in  it,  and  she  kicked  the  door  hard.  The 
key  stuck,  and  that  was  more  aggravation.  She  went 
in  and  through  her  ground-floor  apartment,  and  sat 
down  in  the  grateful  shadow  of  the  kitchen  and  leaned 
er  head  back  on  the  cool  chintz  of  the  couch.  Here 
was  haven. 

It  was  one  of  those  floor-through  apartments  one 
finds  in  Greenwich  Village,  with  a  pocket-sized  garden 
in  back,  and  three  big  rooms,  with  a  fireplace  in  the 
living  room  and  another  in  the  kitchen.  The  kitchen 
was  bigger  than  the  living  room  by  a  few  feet,  and  it 
was  just  as  well,  because  it  was  the  logical  place  for 
people  to  congregate.  There  was  a  big  couch  in  it,  and 
a  record  player  and  an  eight-foot  trestle  table  and  a 
lot  of  genial  disorder— magazines  and  such  truck.  But 
nobody  ever  banged  the  bell  and  came  tumbling  in  to 
make  for  the  kitchen.  It  was  a  pity,  because  it  was  a 
swell  place. 

The  whole  apartment  was  like  that,  inviting  and 
friendly  and  comfortable— but  it  was  empty.  Even 
when  Mike  was  home,  working  at  her  typewriter,  it 
was  empty  and  a  little  lonely. 

The  hefty  gent  watching  her  through  the  kitchen 
window  was  a  Greenwich  Village  bum.  He  was  a  born 
moocher,  with  lovely  manners,  but  he  hadn't  been 
gifted  with  an  aim  in  life.  He  was  charming  and  aim- 
less. Also,  he'd  just  been  chased  over  the  fence.  He 
sat  on  the  kitchen  window  sill  and  watched  her.  He 
thought  she  was  probably  a  sucker  for  a  few  affection- 
ate gestures.  Greenwich  Village  was  full  of  writers, 
whether  for  radio,  books  or  magazines,  and  the  female 
writers  were  always  an  easy  touch.  He  watched  her 
carefully.  You  could  tell  a  lot  about  women  by  just 
watching  them. 

From  the  looks  of  the  apartment  anyone  could  see 
she  was  moderately  prosperous.  And  the  refrigerator 
in  the  kitchen  purred  with  a  fulsome  sound.  Smells  of 
past  cooking  clung  around  it  in  faint  but  beautiful 
aromas.  He  sneered  slightly.  Prosperous  and  a  good 
cook.  He  slitted  his  eyes  and  watched  her.  Probably 
a  push-over  for  any  male  who'd  praise  her  cooking  by 
asking  for  seconds. 

He  waited  a  long  time,  gauging  it  carefully.  What- 
ever she  had  in  that  big  copper  kettle,  it  was  sending 
out  beautiful  smells  before  he  made  his  presence 
known. 

She  came  to  the  door  with  a  big  ruffled  blue  apron 
over  her  white  shirtwaist  and  black  skirt,  and  he  had 
to  admit  she  had  a  nice  expression.  Actually,  she 
wasn't  a  bad-looking  job.  She  had  straight  red  hair 
coiled  on  top  of  her  head  in  that  new-old  way.  and 
long  black  lashes  over  sherry-colored  eyes  that  were 
big  and  almond-shaped.  She  wore  a  size-twelve  dress, 
but  her  shoulders  were  slim  and  wide,  and  her  throat 
was  a  long  curved  column.  Not  that  he  cared— he  was 
hungry.  He  still  resented  his  swift  scramble  over  the 
fence.  She  was  just  another  woman  to  him. 

He  mumbled  something,  and  hoped  she'd  misunder- 
stand it.  She  did. 

She  said,  "Hi,  bloke,  where 'd  you  come  from?  The 
toils  of  the  law?" 

Very  funny.  Very  funny.  He  came  in  and  gave  her 
a  look  of  stark  hatred  and  walked  over  to  the  stove. 

"Oh.  Hungry,  huh?"  she  inquired  unnecessarily. 
"You  want  a  handout,  huh?  Okay,  chum.  You  asked 
for  it."  She  ladled  him  out  a  substantial  portion, 


and  he  ate  it,  and  right  then  everything  went  off 
schedule.  It  was  beautiful  food.  He'd  meant  to  go 
back  and  scramble  over  the  fence  and  get  some  of  his 
owTi  back  out  of  pure  revenge,  but  that  was  the  kind 
of  meal  that  unsettled  him.  It  made  him  think  of 
his  younger  days,  when  he  was  the  son  of  an  honor- 
able family. 

He  sat  there  on  the  floor  and  looked  at  her.  All  his 
ideas  of  mayhem  underwent  an  abrupt  revision.  This 
woman  needed  someone  to  take  care  of  her.  Someone  to 
scare  the  rats  off.  He  walked  over  to  the  door,  and  hic- 
cuped  slightly.  That  last  bite  of  lamb  had  undone  him. 
He  shrugged,  and  swayed  a  httle.  A  scent  of  catnip 
and  other  mints  came  in  from  the  garden.  He  turned 
around  and  looked  at  her.  She  was  reading  a  news- 
paper.   He  sneered  again,  but  the  expression  ran  to- 


gether,  and  he  became  aware  that  he  wanted  to  sit 
beside  her,  to  put  his  head  in  her  lap.  He  did. 

She  put  her  hand  down,  in  a  knowledgeable  way, 
and  placed  the  tip  of  a  finger  back  of  his  ear  and  then 
ran  it  down  his  jaw  and  under  his  chin  to  the  exquisite 
soft  place  which  so  few  people  knew  about.  He 
stretched  his  chin  out  farther.  She  stroked  the  lovely 
place  a  few  times,  and  then  shifted  over  a  little,  ab- 
sently, and  by  that  he  knew  humbly  that  here  was  a 
woman  who  knew  cats.  He  was  in  her  lap  in  an  econ- 
omy of  motion,  and  she  went  on,  still  absent-mindedly, 
stroking  his  underchin,  and  he  began  to  purr  help- 
lessly, as  if  he  were  still  a  young  kitten  instead  of  a 
year-old  and  evil  swashbuckler  and  moocher,  and  his 
front  paws  alternately  clutched  and  recalled  the  air 
in  a  blissful  relaxation. 

He  was  sunk,  if  he  only  knew  it.  "Why.  you're  a 
lovely  cat."  she  said,  and  he  sank  deeper  into  slavery. 


After  that,  for  quite  a  long  while,  she  worked  at  her 
typewriter,  and  he  crouched  in  the  doorway  smelling 
the  lovely  night  smells,  but  with  no  intention  of  ex- 
ploring them.  He  slept  for  a  time.  And  then  she 
touched  him  with  gentle  fingers  and  said: 

"Hi,  bloke,  you  going  home?" 

He  yawned  at  her,  but  he  didn't  want  to  go.  He 
got  up,  nevertheless,  stretching  his  hind  legs  one  at  a 
time,  slowly  and  carefully,  and  went  out  the  door  she 
held  open.  He  knew,  then,  that  she  was  the  sort  of 
woman  who  would  never  hold  a  man  back  from  his  job. 

He  went  out  about  his  usual  duties,  but  there  wasn't 
much  zest  to  them  tonight.  Oh,  he  howled  at  a  few 
windows,  he  chased  that  gray  cat  from  Charles  Street, 
he  prowled  a  few  garbage  cans,  but  it  was  all  waste 
motion.  He  wasn't  hungry,  so  it  wasn't  important  if 
there  was  food  there  or  not.  The  gray  cat— well,  she 
was  a  female,  and  females  didn't  know  any  better.  He 
watched  his  entrance  shrewdly,  cleared  a  coal  slot,  ran 
down  the  slot,  found  the  broken  window  and  sat  out  in 
the  open  court  for  quite  a  long  time,  washing  his  face. 
He  was  going  back  for  breakfast,  and  he  wanted  her 
to  think  well  of  him.  She  was  the  first  woman  he'd 
ever  wanted  to  see  again. 

And  when  he  got  back  there,  the  door  was  closed. 
He  sat  there  a  long  time  and  looked  at  it  morosely. 
He  leaped  up  on  the  windov\-  sill  and  looked  inside. 
The  room  was  empty.  He  huddled  down  in  the  sun- 
shine and  thought  about  it.  His  ear  had  felt  so  good 
when  she  twiddled  its  root.  His  throat— she'd  stroked 
it  so  expertly.  She  was  a  woman  worth  waiting  for. 

If  he  came  back  once  that  day.  he  came  back  a  dozen 
times.  It  wasn't  just  the  food.  It  was  sAe.'  She  was  a 
lovely  woman.  He  could  no  more  have  stayed  away 
than  he  could  have  walked  in  front  of  that  police  dog 
on  Fourth  Street.  When  the  light  finally  went  on  in 
the  kitchen,  he  walked  up  and  down  for  a  while,  and 
then  he  yowled  lonesomely.  She  opened  the  door  and 
said.  "You  still  here? "  and  invited  him  in.  Well,  what 
could  a  guy  do?  He  went  right  in.  She  poured  him  a 
saucer  of  milk  and  put  down  a  paper  plate  of  lobster 
scraps,  and  he  felt  warm  all  over.  They  were  restaurant 
lobsters,  and  she'd  saved  him  most  of  a  portion.  He 
knew  it,  right  dowTi  to  the  quivering  tip  of  his  tiger- 
striped  tail.  He  ate  them  and  he  loved  her.  There 
were  two  raw  oysters  in  them,  too,  without  sauce,  and 
he  chewed  on  them  soberly,  but  he  couldn't  make 
much  of  them.  The  lobster  was  better,  but  she'd 
saved  the  oysters  for  him  and  he  dowTied  them  like 
a  man. 

He  sat  there  then  and  looked  at  her  expectantly,  and 
after  a  while  she  sat  down.  He'd  washed  his  face  very 
carefully  in  the  interim,  and  both  front  paws,  but  he 
got  up  beside  her  hesitantly  all  the  same.  She  was 
sweet;  she  didn't  look  at  him  or  speak  to  him,  but 
after  a  while  her  long  fingers  carfie  down  around  his 
ears  and  slowly,  exquisitely,  down  his  throat,  stroking 
him.  and  he  just  gave  in.  This  was  his  woman.  It 
wasn't  just  that  she  knew  how  to  cook.  She  knew  how 
to  treat  a  gentleman. 

It  was  a  couple  of  weeks  later  that  he  moved  in. 
There  was  the  matter  of  the  catnip  and  the  mattress, 
for  instance.  There  was  a  wicker  bed  around  the  mat- 
tress. He  took  to  washing  all  over. 

These  things  took  living  up  to.  He  got  so  one  could 
see  where  the  stripes  left  off  and  the  in-between  color 
began.  He  was  sunk.  He  went  out  less  and  less  where 
those  fascinating  fences  made  a  checkerboard  of  the 
back  yards,  and  he  stayed         (Continued  on  Page  ill) 
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PaiMted  ia  i»43  by  Edward  M«lear(h.  Melcaith,  DOW  Serving  in  the  Merchant  Marine, 
is  one  of  the  youngest  of  our  romantic  painters.  Girl's  Head  is  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Italian  seventeenth -century  artists  who  used  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
to  give  their  portraits  a  dramatic  intensity.  Melcarth  is  one  of  several  young 
painters  who  are  striving  to  hring  to  American  art  some  of  the  elegance  and  dis- 
tinction of  great  European  figure  painting,  but  without  sacrificing  native  strength. 
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^^  I  have  often  wondered  if  you  were  born 
tiith  the  talent  for  giving  the  soft  answer,  hon- 
est and  sincere,  to  some  of  the  viciously  rude 
questions  that  have  been  asked  of  you,  or  if 
you  acquired  this  great  art.  ff  on't  you  please 
tell  how  you  accomplished  it? 

I  do  not  think  that  one  could  say  that  one  was 
born  with  an  attitude.  Of  course  one  acquires  certain 
attitudes  through  the  years.  Living  in  the  public  eye 
accustoms  one  to  accept  criticism.  One  learns  gradu- 
ally to  take  it  objectively  and  to  try  to  think  of  it  as 
directed  at  somebody  else  and  evaluate  whether  it  is 
just  or  unjust. 

Perhaps  the  most  truthful  answer  would  be  that  one 
ceases  to  be  really  hurt  by  what  people  think  and  say 
unless  one  knows,  respects  and  has  an  affection  for  the 
critic.  Then,  if  the  criticism  brings  one  the  realization 
that  one  has  actually  been  at  fault,  it  is  helpful. 
Otherwise,  one  is  so  accustomed  to  public  criticism 
made  by  many  people  who  have  no  knowledge  and 
no  real  desire  to  be  lair,  that  one  becomes  fairly  in- 
different ;  and  even  when  one  recognizes  that  the  criti- 
cism has  some  validity,  if  the  critic  is  unknown  and 
therefore  lacks  knowledge,  one  takes  it  as  though  it 
were  directed  at  someone  else — and  it  is  always  easy 
to  be  reasonable  about  criticism  which  concerns  other 
people ! 


Wrwi 


Why  is  it  that  only  Army  men  are  included 
in  the  point  system  for  discharge?  Although  I 
realize  that  the  Navy  still  needs  a  great  num- 
ber of  men,  I  should  think  that  in  fairness  to 
all  the  services  this  system  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  just  one  group. 

I  saw  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  the  Navy 
Department  had  now  decided  to  work  out  a  system 
whereby  the  men  would  get  shore  duty  according  to 
the  time  aboard  ship  and  overseas,  but  the  plan  is  not 
yet  in  final  form. 


Why  hasn't  a  smaller-denomination  bond 
been  issued?  I  mean  a  $10  bon€l  at  purchase 
price  of  $7.50  that  would  have  the  usual  rate  of 
interest.  So  many  people  buy  gifts  tvho  would 
rather  buy  bonds,  but  few  of  us  can  afford  to 
pay  $18.75. 

Many  suggestions  for  the  issuance  of  $10- 
denominational  bonds  at  $7.50  purchase  price  have 
been  presented  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  The 
Treasury  feels  that  its  facilities  are  taxed  to  the  limit 
by  the  present  issues,  and  they  could  not  undertake 
to  make  available  generally  to  the  public  bonds  in 
the  denomination  of  $10. 

The  cost  of  issuance,  handling  lost  bonds  and  numer- 
ous other  transactions  and  the  ultimate  redemption 
would  be  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  receipts  from 
the  sale.  It  is  felt  that  the  $25  bond  is  as  low  as  the 
Treasury  can  safely  go  and  be  sure  to  meet  the  public 
demands. 

Availability  of  the  War  Savings  Stamps  in  denomi- 
nations of  10  cents  to  $5  and  the  widespread  pay-roll- 
savings  plan  which  amount  to  partial-payment  plans 
for  bond  purchases  open  to  27,000,000  workers  would 
seem  to  cover  adequately  for  the  very  small  investors. 


^rl't  yi 


In  your  opinion,  is  voluntary  childlessness 
a  bar  to  successful  marriage? 

I  think  that  very  few  marriages  are  entirely 
happy  if  people  voluntarily  give  up  having  children. 
Children  are  both  a  joy  and  a  responsibility.  They 
bring  both  pleasure  and  sorrow  into  the  lives  of  their 
parents,  but  they  are  a  tangible  expression  of  the  real 
love  that  exists  between  man  and  wife;  and  if  you 
could  have  children  and  deliberately  avoided  it,  I 
think  something  would  be  missing  in  the  marriage 
relationship  between  young  people. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Mn.  Roosevelt,  c/o  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  //  shojtld  be  understood  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  answers  reflect  only  her  own  opinions,  and  are 
not  necessarily  the  opinions  of  the  Editors  of  the  Jour.nal. 
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Bv  Eleanor  taevelt 


_  If  you  were  a  boy  twelve  years  old  and  your 
parents  wouldn''t  let  you  have  a  flog,  what 
would  you  do? 

I  think  I  would  do  my  best  to  persuade  my  par- 
ents that  I  was  a  responsible  person  who  would  take 
care  of  a  dog  if  I  were  allowed  to  have  one.  Most 
parents  object  to  a  dog  because  they  think  their  chil- 
dren will  not  take  full  responsibility,  will  forget  to  feed 
it  and  exercise  it  and  the  animal  will  become  more  of  a 
burden  on  the  grownups  than  on  the  boy.  If  you  can 
persuade  your  parents  that  you  can  be  completely 
trusted  to  care  for  a  dog  and  will  avoid  allowing  the 
dog  to  become  a  nuisance  to  them,  I  think  they  will 
be  more  inclined  to  let  you  have  one. 


Are  there  any  American  soldiers  buried  in 
Germany?  lam  thinking  particularly  of  mem- 
bers of  our  Air  Force  ivho  tvere  lost  over  Ger- 
many before  our  Army  entered  that  country. 

The  International  Red  Cross  reports  that  2162 
American  fliers  are  buried  in  Germany,  as  well  as  other 
military  personnel. 


^WDoe 


Does  your  family  go  in  for  nicknames?  Do 
they  have  one  for  you? 

Yes,  my  family  goes  in  for  nicknames.  Many  of 
the  children  are  rarely  called  by  their  real  names,  and 
I  sometimes  wonder  if  they  know  what  their  names 
really  are !  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  has  a  nickname 
for  me  today,  but  when  I  was  young  I  did  have  a  nick- 
name which  I  really  liked  very  much.  As  I  grew  up  it 
became  so  inappropriate  that  I  thoroughly  disliked  it, 
and  I  think  only  a  very  few  people  remember  it  now, 
except  a  few  of  my  relatives  and  old  schoolmates. 

^r  This  is  not  written  through  curiosity,  aiul 
I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  in  that  manner.  I 
have  been  wondering  wliy  you  tlon"!  live  in  the 
Big  House  at  Hyde  Park.  I  umlersltind  that 
this  properly  was  not  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Government  until  your  death  or  the  death  «/ 
your  children. 

It  was  made  possible  by  provisions  in  my  hus- 
band's will  for  me  or  for  any  of  the  children  to  live  in 
the  Big  House  at  any  time  on  due  notification  to  the 
Government,  provided  that  we  paid  all  expenses  and 
taxes  while  we  lived  there. 

My  husband  had' told  all  of  us,  however,  that  he 
doubted  very  muchAvhether  we  would  feel  we  had  a 
right  to  shut  people  out  of  the  Big  1  louse  who  came  as 
sight-seers.  We  would,  therefore,  have  very  little 
privacy,  which  would  make  it  dillicult  to  live  there 
with  comfort  or  pleasure. 

It  would  be  a  very  heavy  expense  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  could  ai.ord  to  live  there.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  any  of  our  children  could  afford  it  either.  If  at 
any  time  they  wi  .h  to,  they  can  notify  the  Goverrmient 
and  live  there  for  either  short  or  long  periods,  or  they 
can  do  as  I  am  doing,  renounce  now  all  rights  in  the 
property.  I  prefer  a  far  simpler  way  of  living,  and 
since  I  am  now  alone,  a  small  house  is  easier  to  run 
and  gives  me  much  less  sense  of  loneliness. 


OneargumenI  in  favor  of  compidsory  ntili- 
tary  training  is  that  it  would  improve  the  health 
of  our  youth.  Don't  you  think  that  ulien  a  boy 
is  seventeen  or  eighteen,  it's  pretty  late  for 
improvemen  t? 

I  think  a  great  deal  can  be  done  for  the  health  of 
boys  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
waiting  until  then  to  begin  would  be  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  health  situation  among  young  people 
in  this  country.  I  think  we  have  to  begin  and  improve 
the  care  of  our  mothers  and  babies,  and  from  then  on 
the  young  people  should  have  far  better  care  than 
they  now  get  during  the  school  years,  with  spHjcial 
attention  in  their  adolescent  years. 

This  can  be  achieved  only  if  citizens  in  every  com- 
munity become  interested  in  how  they  can  improve 
the  health  of  the  community,  and  back  whatever 
Governinent  plans  seem  to  be  working  toward  an  im- 
proved situation. 


^What 


rfo  you  consider  your  greatest  con- 
tribution to  your  liusband  as  his  wife? 

I  am  afraid  that  that  is  something  which  I  am 
entirely  incapable  of  answering.  I  have  never  felt  that 
in  any  relationships  which  had  much  depth,  one  could 
evaluate  the  contribution  made  by  one  or  the  other 
person.  I  am  quite  sure  I  could  not  say  in  many  of 
my  friendships,  or  even  as  regards  my  children,  what 
is  the  contribution  made  on  either  side,  so  I  certainly 
could  not  do  so  where  my  husband  was  concerned.  I 
think  only  he  could  have  answered  this  question. 

^^r"e  know  it  will  be  iiuiny,  many  montlis 
before  our  husbarj<ls  come  home  from  the 
South  Pacific  and  other  shores.  Is  it  true  that 
the  Governinent  is  planning  to  seiul  the  wives 
of  these  men  to  them — overseas,  I  mean? 
Could  we  wives  get  up  such  a  movement?  If 
so,  how  won  hi  you  suggest  we  begin? 

At  present  the  War  Department  policy  prohibits 
such  travel  of  civilians  for  the  purix)se  of  joining  mili- 
tary personnel  upon  whom  they  depend.  The  only  ex- 
ception is  the  Caribbean  area.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
shortages  of  transportation,  shortages  of  food  and 
housing,  as  well  as  the  unrest  in  these  countries.  When 
the  decision  has  been  made  as  to  when  civilians  are 
permitted  to  travel,  the  information  will  be  dissemi- 
nated by  the  War  Department. 

tf^Do  you  feel  that  having  an  "only  chihl"  is 
unfaii — to  the  chihl?  If  it  uere  im/tossible  to 
have  more  than  one,  would  you  advise  the 
atloption  of  a  sister  or  brother? 

I  think  if  it  is  possible  to  have  more  than  one 
child,  it  is  better  for  the  child  you  have.  So  many 
things  are  learned  naturally  when  children  grow  up 
together  which  have  to  be  taught  with  considerable 
difiiculty  if  a  child  lives  largely  with  grownups.  If, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  brother  or  a  sister, 
the  question  of  adoption  is  again  something  which  no 
one  can  advise  about.  Each  situation  isdilTerent.  No 
child  should  be  adopted  unless  it  can  receive  the  same 
love  and  care  as  you  give  your  own  child.  Only  two 
people  who  have  thought  It  over  carefully  can  decide 
whether  this  would  be  the  case  or  not. 


"Pardon  me  for  asking,  Wilkins,  but  are  you  an  only  child? 
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NATIONLESS 


^/  Sf^6  %d/l 


T3E  older  woman,  moving  her  hands  among 
the  teacups,  said.  "It  is  over  now?  If  I 
speak  of  it.  it  wcm't  be — an  intrusion. 
Margaret?"  Her  ddicac>%  her  air  of  mil- 
ized  understanding,  of  willingness  to  withdraw  to 
impersonal  ground,  matched  her  looks  and  her 
sitting  room.  Sie  was  in  her  late  fifties,  white- 
haired,  with  warm  brown  eyes,  a  narrow,  well- 
bred  face,  a  smiling,  impulsive  mouth;  her  sit- 
ting room  was  exquisitely  fumi^ied,  yet  that 
taste  imobtrusive,  makii^  it  a  comfortable  and 
peaceful  place — a  rocxn  whidi  her  chfldren  and 
her  chfldren's  friends  would  remember  with 
knging  and  love. 

The  girl  opposite  her  answered  calmly,  "Yes, 
it  is  over.  You  can  say  anything.  I  don't  mind." 
She  bdooged  cnnirfetely.  in  appearance,  to  the 
o4der  woman  and  the  room— her  tall.  oJtish 
grace,  her  tran^iaient  skin,  her  fine  soft  brown 
hair,  deader  hands  and  feet,  the  neat  khaki  of 
her  oflker's  uniform. 

"Tdl  me,  Margaret" — again  the  ddicate, 
toitative  query — '"before  I  tr>'  to  say  what  I  so 
much  want  to;  tell  me,  do  you  have  that  hope, 
perhaps  not  evoi  admitting  it  to  youisdf .  that 
he  may  come  back?  Other  moi  have  been  miss- 
ing   "  The  words  gank  leaving  imsaid  what 

mi^t  have  been  too  exact  and  therefore  hurtfuL 

The  giri  said  calmly  once  more,  "No.  I  have 
no  hope.  I  do  not  bdieve  he  will  come  back." 

A  note  in  her  voice,  empty  yet  rescmant  like 
an  echo,  made  the  (Ada  woman  look  up  in  con- 
cern. The  now  troubled  brown  eyes  searched  the 
girl's  face  for  the  remembered  roundness  of 
youth  and  found  it  gone;  found  also  the  clear- 
cut  features  now  too  fine  and  sharp,  their  brit- 
tleness  altogether  disturlnng.  Sott  said,  praying 
to  break  the  just-soised  barrier  of  imnatural 
tranqirillity.  ^)eaking  from  her  heart,  hurriedly, 
earnestly,  disconnectedly: 

"  My  dear,  what  1  am  going  to  ask  is  so  selfish ; 
but  maybe,  after  a  little  while — some  months. 


longer  if  you  wish — could  ywi.  begin  to  think 
again  abmit  marrying  my  John?" 

The  girl  turned  her  head  away  suddenly;  the 
other  watched  with  compassiiHi  and  satisf^iction 
the  cabn  break  as  she  had  hc^ied.  the  convuIsi\'e 
movement  of  Margaret's  long,  round  throat. 
"Dearest  Beth."  the  girl  said  in  a  tigjit  whis- 
per; she  jumped  iq>  and  went  over  to  the  win- 
dow, and  pressed  her  fordiead  against  the  glass, 
looking  out.  "  Dearest  Beth.  Are  you  forgiving 
me  too?  Please  don't." 

Margaret  felt  the  glass  bumin^y  cdd  under 
her  fordiead;  she  could  hear  her  whisper  repeat- 
tog  itself  endlessly  and  sibilantly  betweoi  the 
floor  and  ceiling.  With  this  repetition,  the 
words  lost  the  spontaneity  with  which  they 
were  originally  spoken,  they  became  hollow  and 
ridiculous:  Are  you  jorgiring  me,  too,  pUase 
don' I.  are  you  Jorgiring  me,  loo,  please  don' I.  are 

you  jorgiring The  mmib  cahn  with  which 

she  had  answered  Beth's  first  questions  about 
Lecm's  death  began  again  to  pad  the  edges  of 
her  senses  like  gray  cottcm  wooL  Bdiind  her. 
yet  seeming  at  a  great  distance,  were  the  sounds 
of  the  fall  of  coal  in  the  grate,  the  tinkle  of  a 
spoon  set  down  in  a  saucer,  the  flutter  of  maga- 
zine pages  which  Beth,  in  tact,  was  leafing  over 
idly.  Outside  in  the  familiar  garden  were  cro- 
cuses buried  in  rough  grass:  the  swing,  empt)' 
of  cfaildroi.  rocked  by  the  wind;  the  uneven 
thatch,  the  white  chinmeys  of  the  village  began 
beyond  the  farm  buildings;  the  curate  rode  up- 
hill past  the  gate,  bent  over  his  handle  bars— all 
these  details  which  should  have  been  evocative, 
which  should  have  stirred  her  to  meiaary  aiKl 
emotion,  composed  tbemsdves  into  a  smaU 
wooden  scene,  absdutely  nithout  meaning  or 
association,  ^fa^garet  passed  her  hand  over 
her  eyes  and  fdt  the  palm  heavy,  dry.  with  a 
burning  center.  The  flutter  of  pages  gradually 
became  a  rh>-thmic  beating  of  wings.  She  real- 
ized she  must  be  ill.  (ComiHued  o*  Pan  56) 


SHE  (III  Li!  U:\KR  TELL  TJitMWim  klAit  OK 
LIIVEJflll  SHE  HEIiSELF  Hill  \E\tli  kMUVV. 
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PHOTOGFIAPHS  of  grinning  young  men  in  Navy 
Army,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  uniforms 
line  the  walls  of  this  otherwise  businesslike  room, 
which  is  part  of  a  famous  New  York  Hospital 
clinic.  Each  picture  represents  a  rheumatic-fever  case 
who  is  also  a  good  fighting  man.  Theoretically,  a  his- 
tory of  rheumatic-fever  recurrence,  which  many  of 
these  boys  had  experienced,  disqualifies  for  military 
service.  Only  these  youngsters,  bent  on  fighting,  neg- 
lected to  mention  their  records  and  got  away  with  it. 

All  told,  134  of  them  did  fine  in  armed  service.  Four 
are  fighter  pilots,  others  are  in  such  rugged  branches 
as  the  Rangers,  paratroopers  and  Seabees.  Several 
have  been  discharged,  not  because  their  disease  re- 
curred but  because  of  wounds  acquired  in  combat  in 
which  they  held  up  their  ends  with  anybody. 

Many  parents  these  days  are  newly  conscious  of 
rheumatic  fever  as  a  threat  to  their  children  and  to 
national  health.  Too  many,  learning  alarming  bits 
about  this  insidious  disease,  become  overanxious.  That 
mass  of  photographs  could  go  far  toward  dispelling 
overanxiety.  But  they  hardly 
tell  the  whole  story  either.  Try 
the  other  side  of  the  picture,  in 
another  clinic : 

Lying  here  in  a  few-bed  ward 
is  Tony,  ten  years  old,  skinny 
and  pale — most  of  the  small 
fry  here  are  pitifully  pale.  He 
hasn't  seen  his  home  for  four 
years  because,  having  once  laid 
hold,  rheumatic  fever  refuses 
to  let  him  go.  When  his  parents 
come  to  visit,  they  must  wear 
masks  to  avoid  the  risk  of  giv- 
ing him  an  infection  that  might 
ruin  the  small  chance  he  has  of 
ever  going  home.  Since  the 
clinic  considers  children  espe- 
cially hkely  to  bring  other  dis- 
eases into  wards,  his  brothers 
and  sisters  can  never  visit  him 
at  all.  Occupational  therapists 
and  teachers  from  local  schools 
are  doing  their  best  to  give  him 
something  like  a  rewarding 
child's  life — Tony  is  a  tragic 
little  whiz  at  spelling  and  arith- 
metic. But  about  all  that  can 
justifiably  be  said  about  him  is: 

"The  poor  kid — that  sort  of 
thing  should  never  be  allowed 
to  happen  to  anybody." 

In  another  small  ward  is  a 
pretty  blond  girl,  trying  to  lick 
an  acute  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease, while  her  Army  husband 
spends  most  of  his  pay  franti- 
cally cabling  for  bulletins  on 
how  she's  doing.  Down  the 
hall  is  another  youngster  of 
eight  sufficiently  recovered  to 
be  on  his  way  home  next  week. 
Chances  are  two  out  of  three 
that  patients  entering  these 
doors  will  be  able  to  lead  rea-  ^^_^^^^_. 
sonably  normal  lives— always  subject  to  expert  and 
regular  medical  checkup.  It  is  also  true  that,  of  every 
hundred  patients,  mostly  children,  at  least  one  out  of 
five  will  die  of  the  consequences  of  rheumatic  fever. 
Tony  may  well  be  among  them. 

There  are  the  best  and  the  worst  of  a  disease  that 
does  more  annual  damage  to  American  school  children 
than  either  pneumonia,  tuberculosis  or  infantile  paraly- 
sis. One  authority  thinks  over  a  million  Americans 
probably  suffer  from  it,  many  without  knowing  it— 
the  most  conservative  estimate  is  still  dismally  high  at 
over  500,000.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  its 
killing  40,000  annually.  Rheumatic  heart  disease, 
aftermath  of  its  attacks,  was  cause  of  half  of  Selective 
Service  heart-defect  rejections.  Apparent  barracks 
epidemics  of  it  have  been  even  more  of  a  military  doc- 
tor's headache  in  this  war  than  last. 

Doctors  specializing  in  rheumatic  fever  often  look 
wistfully  at  infantile  paralysis  which,  though  drastic, 
is  not  so  prevalent  nor,  from  several  points  of  view, 
quite  so  mean.  Some  doctors  consider  practical  re- 
covery from  infantile  possible;  from  rheumatic  fever, 
never.  A  single  attack  of  infantile  gives  immunity  for 
life.  A  first  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  means  merely 
that,  without  luck  and  the  best  possible  precautions, 
more  attacks  will  follow  at  unpredictable  intervals, 
each  probably  damaging  the  heart  further.  Yet  re- 


search mto  and  care  of  infantile  get  mUlions  of  dollars 
for  every  hundred  thousand  devoted  to  rheumatic 
fever.  And  generous  efforts  to  divert  some  of  infantile's 
ample  funds  to  combat  rheumatic  fever  are  always 
stymied  by  legal  restrictions. 

Research  was  never  worse  needed.  Dr.  T.  Duckett 
Jones,  of  Boston's  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  a  re- 
nowned center  of  rheumatic-fever  work,  picks  up  a 
volume  published  sixty  years  ago— before  the  tuber- 
culosis bacillus  was  discovered,  generations  before  any- 
body had  ever  heard  of  vitamins  or  penicillin— and 
says:  "This  book,  old  as  it  is,  still  contains  prac- 
tically everything  we  know  yet  about  rheumatic  fever." 

Yet,  for  lack  of  funds,  the  House's  research  work 
has  stopped  dead.  Two  of  its  wards,  completely 
equipped,  stand  empty  while  Boston  youngsters  who 
need  hospital  care  for  rheumatic  fever  cannot  find 
room.  An  odd  situation,  considering  the  importance  of 
the  disease. 

The  medical  detective  story  about  this  villain,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  staked  on  solution,  is 


still  two  thirds  unwritten.  Describing  the  culprit  is 
difficult:  one  expert  says  that,  in  teaching  the  subject, 
he  tells  students  rheumatic  fever  is  characterized  by 
"definite  indefiniteness "  and  emphasizes  the  develop- 
ment of  experience  and  medical  know-how  to  carry  the 
brunt  of  diagnosis.  Among  better  known  symptoms 
are  "growing  pains,"  particularly  in  the  back  of  the 
knee  and  the  heel;  painful,  swollen  joints:  fever;  can- 
tankerous behavior;  the  uncontrollable,  jerky  move- 
ments called  "St.  Vitus's  dance"  by  old-timers  and 
"  chorea  "  by  doctors;  nosebleed ;  rashes  or  blotches. 

They  do  not  necessarily  appear  all  at  once,  some 
may  never  appear.  They  can  be  so  faint  and  scattery 
that  a  child  can  have  a  first  attack,  harbinger  of  more 
to  come,  without  even  observant  parents'  scenting 
danger.  That  sort  of  detail  makes  many  doctors  think 
it  unwise  to  tell  the  public  too  much  about  rheumatic 
fever.  Every  publicity  campaign  brings  Hocks  of 
alarmed  mothers  with  their  children  to  doctors'  of- 
fices, misinterpreting  temporary  stiffness  or  a  dash  of 
noselDleed.  Yet  the  alternative— allowing  the  disease 
to  be  a  looming  mystery  without  detail— is  probably 
just  as  dangerous. 

First  attacks  can  kill,  but  seldom  do.  The  character- 
istic danger  lies  in  successive  recurrences,  each  adding 
to  the  damage  to  the  heart  valves  and  to  the  swelling 
of  the  whole  heart  which  are  part  of  "rheumatic  heart 


disease."  The  longer  further  attacks  can  be  warded 
off.  the  better  the  child's  chances  of  a  long  and  normal 
adult  life.  First  attacks  are  most  prevalent  in  the  age 
group  between  five  and  seven.  The  disease  often  slack- 
ens its  hold  around  puberty,  and  from  then  the  out- 
look is  far  better.  But— here  is  only  one  of  the  seventy- 
three  contradictions  coming  up — in  both  World  \Nars 
crowding  young  men  together  in  barracks  often  pro- 
duced a  serious  epidemic  of  rheumatic  fever,  even 
though  the  victims  were  far  beyond  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  susceptible  age  in  civilian  life. 

About  the  only  thing  that  can  be  crisply  said  about 
rheumatic  fever,  without  immediately  taking  some  of 
it  back,  is  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  it  for  your  chil- 
dren is  to  avoid  giving  them  the  wTong  parents.  There 
is  much  old-wives'  nonsense  about  certain  diseases  or 
tendencies  being  "in  the  blood."  In  this  case  not  the 
disease,  but  the  susceptibihty  to  it— as  in  diabetes 
and  a  few  others— is  unmistakably  heritable.  After 
generations  of  suspicion  that  "rheumatic  fever  nms  in 
families."  medicine  recently  got 
down  to  brass  tacks.  Research 
at  the  New  York  Hospital- 
Cornell  Medical  Center,  where 
large  numbers  of  families  cov- 
ering three  generations  were 
studied,  revealed  that  heredi- 
tary susceptibility  is  a  recessive 
inheritance.  It  works  out  like 
this: 

If  both  parents  are  positive — 
having  a  history  of  rheumatic 
fever — chances  that  their  child 
will  get  it  are  practically  100 
per  cent.  If  one  parent  is  posi- 
tive, while  the  other  has  merely 
a  positive  father  or  mother, 
chances  tfiat  a  given  child  will 
get  it  are  50-50.  If  neither 
parent  is  positive,  but  each  has 
a  positive  parent,  cliances  are 
1  to  4.  Infection  passed  from 
parent  to  child  or  child  to  child 
apparently  plays  no  part.  It  is 
doubtful,  in  fact,  if  direct 
person-to-person  infection  is  in- 
volved at  all. 

A  MYSTERIOUS  genetic  factor 
called  "penetrance"— label  for 
the  fact  that  genetic  probabili- 
ties sometimes  fail  to  work  out 
exactly  in  individual  cases, 
which  may  imply  special  re- 
sistances due  to  environmental 
factors — does  exist,  and  certain 
doctors  itch  to  get  the  funds 
and  personnel  to  study  it  out. 
But  by  and  large,  these  odds 
check  with  what  actually  hap- 
pens to  flesh-and-blood  chil- 
dren. 

That  is  obviously  impor- 
tant. Two  young  people  with 
rheumatic-fever  histories  can 
marry  with  clear  consciences, 
but  somebody  should  make  sure  they  know  they  are 
making  the  disease  practiailly  certain  for  any  children 
they  may  plan.  Modern  families  are  often  small 
enough  for  the  children  of  a  1  to  1  marriage  to  be  bom 
insusceptible.  But  some  of  such  insusceptible  children 
may  be  genetic  "carriers,"  passing  the  tendency  on  to 
their  own  children  without  ever  having  sliown  it  them- 
selves. 

The  Robinson  family— not  their  actual  name— long- 
standing and  carefully  checked  clients  of  a  well-known 
clinic,  will  do  for  example.  Father  died  six  years  ago. 
with  "heart  trouble"  involved.  Motlier  had  joint 
pains  as  a  child.  All  her  sisters  had  rheumatic  fever. 
Every  one  of  her  nine  ciiildren  developed  the  disease, 
the  clinic  fighting  tcx)lh  and  nail  to  keep  them  as 
nearly  unhandicapped  as  jxissible.  One  girl  child  held 
out  a  long  time,  but  finally  came  down  with  it  and  died 
in  spite  of  all  a  g(H)d  hospital  could  do.  To  dwell  on  that, 
however,  would  be  again  a  mistake  on  the  overalarm- 
ing  side.  For  three  of  her  elder  brothers— with  the 
same  heritage,  all  having  had  trouble— are  in  uniform 
and  doing  O.K.,  thanks  to  the  clinic's  sound  and 
realistic  care. 

With  such  solid  knowledge  to  build  on.  rheumatic- 
fever  clinics— where  they  exist,  which  is  all  too  spot- 
tily— can  do  much  good.  Every  case  of  rheumatic 
fever  turned  up  means  (Continued  on  Page  98) 
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BY  eight  o'clock  of  Saturday  night  the  Plaza  at  Veracruz  was 
crowded.  The  two  double  lines,  one  of  men  and  one  of 
I  girls,  were  parading  around  the  frescoed  iron  bandstand, 
the  band  was  playing  La  Paloma  and  the  first  rockets  were 
reaching  upward  into  the  gathering  dark.  The  cathedral  across 
the  Plaza  from  the  sidewalk  cafe  of  the  Hotel  Imperial  had 
begun  to  light  its  windows  for  Benediction,  and  whenever  the 
band  stopped  playing,  the  brash,  liquid  music  of  the  marimbas 
rose  and  fell  like  surf. 

Although  it  was  a  spectacle  he  loved,  this  quickening  and 
coloring  each  Saturday  night  of  all  the  life  of  the  Plaza,  it  could 
not  be  said  that  it  made  William  Bannon  happier  or  even  easier 
in  his  mind  on  this  particular  evening.  His  discontent  now,  as 
always,  was  on  more  than  one  level.  He  had  realized  this  only 
within  the  past  two  or  three  months,  for  he  knew  that  the  acci- 
dent had  made  him  thoughtful;  in  fact,  the  accident  had  worked 
in  iiim  a  change,  a  kind  of  belated  coming  of  age,  an  intellectual 
puberty.  It  had  not  been  entirely  a  good  thing,  he  knew— not 
for  a  Hier  — this  sudden  access  to  imagination,  this  by-memory- 
and-experience-reinforced  knowledge  of  pain.  Most  dismaying 
of  all,  perhaps,  he  had  discovered  only  tonight  that  he  did  not 
care  for  responsibility. 

It  had  begun  with  Lindeman,  the  first  lieutenant  in  charge 
of  the  Ferry  Command  station  here,  being  called  rather  sud- 
denly to  Mexico  City  on  business  and  Bannon,  by  chance  the 
ranking  one  of  the  many  second  lieutenants  at  the  station, 
being  placed  in  command.  It  had  happened  before,  when 
Lindeman  was  away  on  leave,  but  his  leaves  were  always  short, 
never  more  than  three  days,  and  always  the  work  had  been 
common:  routine  dispatches  of  battered  planes  north,  of  new 
planes  south,  the  pilot  assignments  made  well  in  advance  by 
Lindeman,  an  old  barnstorming  pilot,  a  man  in  his  forties. 

There  were  fewer  planes  coming  along  this  route  than  a  year 
ago,  and  Bannon  had  hoped  there  might  be  none  while  he  was 
in  command  today  or  tomorrow.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a  radio- 
gram arrived  saying  that  a  crippled  fighter  plane  from  Italy 
was  coming  up  by  way  of  Yucatan  and  was  to  be  flown  "in 
present  condition"  to  the  States.  Such  planes  came  through 
occasionally,  planes  which  because  of  some  peculiar  weakness 
of  structure  or  because  they  had  behaved  unusually  well  or 
unusually  badly,  considering  their  particular  injury,  head- 
quarters wanted  flown  back  as  they  were  to  laboratories  in  the 
States.  It  was  in  such  a  plane  that  Bannon,  himself,  had  crashed 
on  the  sands  of  the  Gulf  shore  between  Veracruz  and  Tampico. 

And  now  one  of  them  was  coming  through  sometime  this 
afternoon,  and  sometime  this  evening  he  would  have  to  assign 
someone  else  to  fly  it.  He  would  have  preferred  flying  it  him- 
self: the  thought  was  more  of  an  irritation  than  a  consolement. 
Indeed,  he  wondered  if  there  were  not  mixed  in  with  it  some 
fear  to  fly  in  such  a  plane.  He  had  flown  enough  since  the  ac- 
cident, but  not  one  of  those  "present  condition"  jobs. 

That  was  his  most  obvious  source  of  discontent,  the  patent 
and  even  formal  shape  of  his  concern.    But  he  realized  that 


under  it,  informing  it  and  yet  in  contrast  to  it,  was  another  un- 
rest, a  kind  of  sad  and  melodic  current  running  in  counterpoint. 
It  was  entirely  too  obvious  that  this  undercurrent  should  be 
associated  in  any  way  with  Miss  Calnan.  Yes,  indeed.  He 
glanced  up,  as  though  hopeful  of  seeing  her  in  the  crowd.  It 
was  not  entirely  a  futile,  an  adolescent  gesture:  she  would  cer- 
tainly know  where  to  look  for  an  American  flier  if  she  came 
here— and,  at  the  curious  moment  of  their  parting,  she  had 
indicated  that  she  might  come  here. 

Alone  at  his  own  small  table  where  he  had  just  finished  din- 
ner, he  saw  that  some  of  the  others  had  begun  to  gather  at  the 
big  round  table  set  back  a  little  farther  from  the  sidewalk.  It 
was  odd,  he  thought,  that  none  of  them  related  this  round 
table  to  that  other  round  table  they  had  read  about  when  they 
were  boys;  at  least  none  of  them  thought  consciously  about  it, 
although  one  or  two  correspondents  had  mentioned  the  con- 
nection. To  Bannon,  though,  the  connection  was  an  ironic  one, 
for  he  could  never,  not  even  when  he  had  lain  hurt  on  the  sand, 
forget  that  they  were  not  combat  pilots. 

But  now  the  pilots  had  begun  to  gather,  as  every  night— but 
especially  on  Saturday  nights,  when  the  life  of  the  Plaza  took 
on  color,  light  and  a  richer  meaning — the  sergeants  and  cor- 
porals of  the  ground  crew,  the  second  lieutenants,  silver- 
winged.  There  was  a  kind  of  stylization  to  them:  their  clothes, 
of  course,  but  also  their  talk  and  even  the  drinks  reappearing 
before  them,  the  rum-colas,  the  half-dark  Montezuma  XX 
beer.  He  wondered  again  which  of  them  he  should  assign  to 
the  flight  tonight.  There  was  a  rough  order  or  system  of  prior- 
ity, but  nothing  so  definite  that  in  slack  times  any  one  or  two 
were  automatically  selected.  No,  there  was  always  the  matter 
of  choice  and  decision.  It  was  his  own  reluctance  to  make  this 
choice  or  decision  that  bothered  him  and  revealed  to  him  in  a 
kind  of  chagrin  something  he  realized  he  should  have  known 
about  a  long  time  ago,  this  reluctance  to  accept  responsibility. 

The  pilots,  too,  in  their  way  were  uneasy.  One  of  them 
called  across  to  Bannon,  asking  who  was  getting  the  assignment 
tonight,  and  when  Bannon  glanced  up  he  saw  they  were  all 
looking  at  him.  A  sense  of  panic — or,  rather,  its  shadow — 
passed  through  him.    He  felt  his  jaw  lock. 

"I  don't  know  just  yet,"  he  said.  "I'm  waiting  to  see  how 
Golembeski  is." 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  them,  although  he  was  left  with  the 
fresh  shock  of  having  named  Golembeski  and  the  question  of 
why,  without  forethought,  he  had  named  him.  It  could  not  be 
said  that  he  knew  or  liked  Golembeski  better  than  six  or  eight 
others:  indeed,  there  was  no  one  Bannon  felt  in  any  way  close 
to.  It  was  just  that  Golembeski  had  been  with  him  on  the 
three-day  pass  when  at  Fortin  they  had  met  Miss  Calnan.  It 
was,  he  saw  clearly,  a  kind  of  spontaneous  and  unjust  leaning 
backward  on  his  part  to  show  that  he  was  not  trying  to  favor 
anyone. 

He  turned  his  back  on  the  round  table  and  ordered  a  Bo- 
hemia beer.    It  was  lighter  and  (Continued  on  Page  123) 
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"I'm  afraid  I  act*"*!  ralli«>r  yountf.*'  she  Haiti.    "W«'li."  in-  annwered.  "you  are.aron't  you?" 
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'IN  BROCADE  afternoon  dress  is  molded  and  draped  to  the  side 
figure;  by  Adele  Simpson.    John  Frederics'  black  veiling  halo. 


ar,  the  new  trend  is  in  width  of  shoulder,  deeper 

es,  important-looking  sleeves — or,  in  the  case  of 

m  or  dinner  dresses,  padded  cap  shoulders  and 

it  all.     Suit  skirts  are  slim  and  straight;  dress 

It  or  flared,  side-draped  or  with  front  fullness 

der,  pulled-in  waistline.    Hats  have  stovepipe 

^  flare.    If  your  basic  wardrobe  color  is  brown 

nstead  of  black,  you'll  choose  your  dress  or 

/.    Since  change  is  in  the  air,  and  the  time 

dd  one  of  these  eternal  essentials,  we're  show- 

ificant  versions,  from  a  simple  daytime  wool 

inner  dress. 


BV  WILHELA  lUSHMAN 

Fashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 


"itrictlyfor  glamour- 
L!J,on's  sleeieless  black  ,s 


SATIN  DINNER  AND  DANCING  DRESS  with  matching  glares,  by 
Rose  Barrack ;  worn  with  or  without  a  hat ;  with  changes  of  jewels  orfloivers. 


Ini'itutii 
tafieta  b 


VG  BLACK  TAFFETA,  for  many  parties,  afternoon  or  evening; 
leeves  and  shoulders,  front  fullness.  An  Adele  Simpson  design. 


■  HAVE  never  written  at  any  great  length  about  a  butterfly.  This  creature  has 
been  always  too  elusive  and  ephemeral  for  me  to  pin  down  on  paper.  But  fas- 
cinating, withal,  and  possessed  of  charm  as  compelling  as  a  rainbow  after  a  sum- 
mer shower.  Its  inner  life  is  its  own.  Not  to  be  shared  with  heavy-handed 
mortals— its  own  mortality  so  brief.  Its  span  so  soon  over.  A  day— but  a  day 
may  be  eternity.  I  think  it  is  all  a  question  of  relativity.  And  what  to  us  is  an 
hour  lost  in  time,  to  the  butterfly  may  be  a  long  lifetime  consumed  in  space  which  we 
may  never  comprehend.  Perhaps  it  is  the  disembodied  soul  of  summer.  I  think  it  is. 
And  that  is  my  thought  on  the  butterfly.  Of  its  grace  and  beauty  I  shall  allow  myself 
to  speak  later.  Now— enough  is  enough.  Sufficient  that  it  has  reminded  us  that  it  is 
summer  and  that  we,  too,  should  enjoy  it  while  we  may. 

"Mtetter  Is  a  dinner  of "  You  know  the  rest  of  it— or  if  you  don't,  you'll  find 

it  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  What  if  the  butcher  hasn't  any  meat  today?  This  is  August. 
The  garden  is  at  its  prime.  And  with  all  the  cool  succulence  of  ripe  tomatoes  and  crisp 
cucumbers,  nothing  goes  so  well  or  is  so  satisfying  as  cottage  cheese.  Of  which,  thank 
heaven,  there  is  plenty. 

One  who  was  brought  up  on  cottage  cheese  calls  it  "cottage  cheese"  and  no  "pot 
cheese"  or  "clabbered"  what  not  about  it.  It  was  made  in  cottages- those  cottages 
where  lamps  burned  through  tiny-paned  windows  and  cheered  the  weary  traveler  as  he 
slipped  and  slewed  up  the  icy  streets  of  a  winter  night. 

In  those  spacious  and  hospitable  kitchens,  on  the  back  of  the  old  coal  range,  the 
great  tin  milk  pans  warmed  their  fragrant  freight  and  over  the  towel  racks  or  whatever 
hung,  presently,  the  cheesecloth  bags  of  clabber,  losing  its  unwanted  juices  into  the  pans 
below.  In  the  morning  it  was  properly  squeezed,  salted,  touched  with  magic  and 
compounded  with  alchemy.  And  cottage  cheese  was  achieved.  (Have  you  had  it  with 
fresh-baked  gingersnaps?  You  haven' I?  Heaven  help  you!) 

AU  thing'  are  pommlble.  Cottage  cheese  has  its  peculiar  characteristics.  E)on't  be 

fooled.  It  is  or  it  is  not.  See  that  the  sweet  grains  are  separate  and  distinct.  Lightly— 
but  not  too  lightly— salted.  Salt  is  the  life  of  this  lovely  product.  Fork  it— don't  use  a 
spoon  and  bog  it  down.  Lift  it— keep  it  light  and  (Continued  on  Page  135) 
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"Btit  truth,  like  ancestors'  brocades,  can  stand 
alone."  .  .  .  "Do  you  knoiv  any  nation 
about  to  besiege  South  Hadley  ? ' '  Ancestors' 
Brocades,  the  newest  book  on  Emily  Dickin- 
son's poems,  by  Millicent  Todd  Bingham,  is 
the  student's  and  the  romantic's  book  of  the 
year.  Even  so,  I  found  it  irresistible. 


n  Chicken  hash  can  beat  the  star  boarder  to 
/  the  draw  if  you  season  with  herbs.    Make 
—  it  with  mushrcxim  soup  and  bake  in  a  casse- 
role.  Serve  it  with  spaghetti. 

n  A  chicken  croquette  is  notable— but  after 
i  all  it  is  hash,  shaped  and  fried.     And  it  is 
U  way  ahead  of  chicken  on  its  feet.   Or  in  the 
pan.  Besides,  a  little  makes  a  lot. 

4  Canapes  aren't  meant  for  a  main  course, 
as  we  all  know.  They  come  close  to  it, 
though,  if  you  follow  Chapter  II. 

l"  Chapter  1 1 :  Take  a  can  of  crab  meat  (or 

Ithe  same  amount  of  fresh),  then  a  cup  of 
thick  cream  sauce,  mixed  with  half  a  cup 
of  grated  cheese.  Now  stir  in  the  crab  meat. 
Season  well  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little 
basil.  Heap  high  on  rounds  of  buttered  toast, 
strew  with  grated  cheese,  brown  under  broiler. 

ti  Deep  South  department,  granite  section: 
11  Prepare  fruit  juice— sweeten  to  taste. 
I)  Combine  what  you  will.  Leftovers  go  well 
in  this.  Freeze  to  a  soft  n^.ush  and  serve  in  tall 
frosted  glasses  with  sprigs  of  mint. 

7  Creamed  halibut  (or  any  fine  white  fish 
flaked  fine)  gets  a  terrific  lift  if  a  teaspoon 
of  meat  paste  or  a  bouillon  cube  is  dissolved 
and  added  with  the  other  seasonings.  Sprinkle 
(ramekins  are  the  dishes)  with  grated  cheese 
and  bake  till  brown  in  a  hot  oven. 

Ever  eat  a  banana  fritterettc?  That's  my 
name  for  them.  Puree  the  ripe  bananas, 
add  a  little  sugar  and  a  mere  suspicion  of 
nutmeg.  Now  mix  in  a  few  tablespoons  of 
crushed  nuts.  Sliape  in  fingers,  roll  in  fine 
cracker  crumbs,  dip  in  beaten  egg.  again  in 
crumbs,  and  fry.    Dust  with  sugar,  serve  hot. 

a  From  an  old  cookbook:  "Young  liousekeep- 
ers  should  set  their  bread  at  teatime  or  at 
latest  right  after  supper.  Then  it  will  be 
ready  to  bake  very  early  in  the  morning. 
Otherwise  it  becomes  the  dread  of  the  whole 
family."  Arise  or  take  the  consequences! 

A  little  chopped  crystallized  ginger  (should 

you  have  it)  added  to  the  gingerbread  or 

gingerbread-waffle  mixture  is  a  thought. 

.^nd  ginger-flavored  whipped  cream  or  hard 

sauce  gets  a  hand  no  matter  when  you  spring  it. 
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Sweet  mustard  pickle  in  those  picnic  ham 
sandwiches  will  call  the  Ashless  fisherman 
right  out  of  the  alders. 


I  n  Favorite  at  our  house  is  the  corn  omelet. 

I  /  Chop  the  corn  as  fine  as  thread  lace. 

1—  Don't  drain  it.  Make  the  omelet.  When 
it  is  almost  ready  to  fold,  spread  the  corn,  well 
seasoned,  on  the  omelet.    Fold — turn  out. 

A  l\  Another  old  stand-by  at  Low  Bridge  is  a 
I  ■(  dish  of  baked  tomatoes.  This,  if  you  can 
1  U  bear  it,  is  a  two-way  receipt — and  worth 
the  space. 

IIIM.TOF    AIM'TIOIV 

Tliere^s  nothing  like  an  auction 
To  Itriiig  the  townsfolk  out. 

Just  to  ln'iir  the  auctioneer. 

To  sec  old  friends  from  far  aiitl  near 

And  learn  the  latest  gossip — 
I  liaten'l  any  <l<iul>t. 

IIou  spiriletl  tlie  hi<l<liiig  goes 

On  Incle  Ahner's  bed. 
And  there  goes  graii<liiia's  soup  tureen; 

Vt  ho  got  that  palrli\tork  spread':^ 
It's  just  a  coiuitry  auction; 

I  hope  I  find  one  soon  — 
You'll  hear  .soiiu-  first-class  hi<lding. 

(The  huK'h  is  served  at  noon.) 

Pick  small  ripe  tomatoes  and  scoop  out 
to  make  a  nice  center.  Fit  them  quite 
closely  in  a  deep  casserole.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  sugar.  Fill  the  centers  and 
every  bit  of  space  with  fresh  "buttered" 
bread — not  crumbs,  but  broken  up  fine.  Cover 
with  the  bread,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  bake 
until  the  tomatoes  are  done. 

~  Should  you  hanker  for  a  sporting  kind  of 

1  sandwich,  flake  sardines,  squeeze  a  little 
lemon  juice  thereon.  Add  a  smattering  of 
horse-radish  and  spread  on  thin  white  bread 
baptized  with  mayonnaise. 

I  j  1  Jellied  salads  are  wonderful  for  summer, 
I  ll  and  this  is  summer  if  I  ever  saw  it.  Sea 
1 1)  food  in  lemon  jelly  is  one  idea.  And  you 
can  mold  most  anything  in  tomato  aspic.  No 
sugar— but  why  did  I  have  to  mention  it! 

":  Receipt:  Have  some  tender  veal  sliced 
/   almost  paper  thin.   Saute— don't  brown. 
I    Now  poach  the  slices  in  tomato  puree. 
Season  well.   Serve  on  rice. 

ji  Never  dream  that  a  garnish  can  take  the 
!{  place  of  the  food  to  be  garnished.  The 
U  hole  in  the  middle  alwavs  has  to  be  filled. 


r-iMRlSALT'   FLOUR ^ 

m  ■      >■  ■■  111    ^1    -^^    --        ■      ■    ^^^^^  ■._ 


I  n  Probably  you  know  this  as  well  as  you 
II  know  your  wedding  ring.   It  is  fresh  pears 

1  u  stuffed  with  cottage  cheese  mixed  with 
chopped  crystallized  ginger.  Serve  on  lettuce 
with  currant  jelly — salad  and  dessert  in  one. 


Another  pear  salad:  Slice  pears,  oranges, . 
grapefruit  and  avocado;  toss  them  up  in 
lemon  French  dressing. 


n,lOf  course  you  know  that  fresh  pears, 
/  I  peeled,  just  scream  for  lemon  juice  to 
L  1  keep  them  from  looking  like  an  Indian 
squaw  just  off  the  reservation.  Brown. 

n  n  News  item :  That  pineapple  vinegar  that 
/  /  makes  a  fruit  French  dressing  memorable. 
U  L  And  folks  don't  get  it  at  first,  either. 

Zn  More  news:  A  jar  of  pretension  if  there 
<  ever  was  one.  Chill  it,  whip  and  flavor 
U  it  and  you've  got  whipped  "cream."  It's 
a  vegetable  milk,  but  tastes  right,  looks  like- 
wise, and  serves  the  purpose  beautifully. 

fj  J  Quotation  from  an  epicure  of  long  ago:  "A 
I  ^  cultivated  imagination  is  part  of  the  cake- 
L  I  maker's  equipment."  I  agree  100  per  cent. 

2r  Discovery  in  sugar  saving:  molasses  goes 
'l  fine  with  vinegar  and  spices.   Use  it  cup 
(I  for  cup  instead  of  sugar  for  chili  sauce, 
catchup,  and  some  garden  relishes. 

n  p  From  the  best-dress  department :  Take 
/  n  slices  of  thin  buttered  toast.  On  each  slice 
„  \ )  put  a  thin  piece  or  any  remnant  of  cooked 
ham  you  can  come  by,  sauteed  in  ham  fat. 
Touch  with  mustard.  Pour  over  it  hot  mush- 
rooms in  sour  cream.  Season  sky-high. 

nn  When  you  arrange  your  hors-d'oeuvre 

/  /  platter,  keep  a  space  for  tiniest  hot  "but- 

_  /  tered"  pocketbook  rolls.     Better  than 

hard-bitten  canape  shells  you  find  nowadays. 


One  thing  I  forgot  to  say  about  corn.  No 
matter  how  you  fix  it,  remember  that,  of 
all  vegetables,  it  asks  for  pepper. 

A  pinched  melon  is  a  melon  disgraced. 
Press  from  the  stem  end — put  to  the  ear 
ll  and  shake.  Chill. 


.An  egg  can  be  a  tricky  customer.  Scram- 
ble in  a  double  boiler.   Spare  the  spoon 
IJ  ll  or  spoil  the  egg.  Use  fork  or  wire  whisk. 


:ii 


August  hath  thirty-one  long, 
lazy  (?)  days.  Bees  are  every- 
where, crickets  are  abroad 
in  the  land.    No  bluer  sky 
than  August  skies  at  noon. 
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and  good  beef  stock/  too 


You'd  get  a  thrill  just  out  of  seeing  all 
the  many  different  vegetables^ each  so 
perfect,  every  one  so  enticing  —  which 
Campbell's  use  for  their  vegetable 
soup.  Altogether  there  are  fifteen  kinds 
of  them,  each  one  contributing  its  own 
goodness  —  succulent  sweet  corn,  fresh 
green  peas,  tender  lima  beans  and  a 
dozen  more!  Then  the  vegetables  are 
combined  with  a  rich  beef  stock,  and 


the  result  is  a  soup  tempting  in  taste 
and  abundant  in  nourishment. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  reason  why 
so  many  mothers  say  that  Campbell's 
Vegetable  Soup  is  almost  a  meal  in 
itself.  In  fact,  it's  the  ideal  summer- 
time "one  hot  dish".  You  can  serve 
it  with  only  a  few  minutes  of  kitchen 
time  — yet  with  every  assurance  your 
family  are  eating  mighty  well! 


VEGETABLE  SOUP 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED-AND-WHITE   LABEL 
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The  myths  are  a  mile  from  the  truth  about 

HEART  DISEASE 


MANY  myths  and  false  beliefs  have 
caused  misunderstanding  of  the 
words,  "Heart  Disease."  Doctors  say 
this  results  in  nearly  as  much  trouble 
as  the  disease  itself 


Truth,  based  on  modern  medical  sci- 
ence, replaces  doubt  with  facts  .  .  . 
bringing  new  hope  and  comforting  re- 
assurance to  all  who  have  been  wor- 
ried about  their  hearts. 


Myth  *1 


If  you  have  the  symptoms,  you 
trxKisi  have  the  disease. 

That's  not  true!  Such  symptoms  as 
pain  or  a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the 
chest,  shortness  of  breath,  rapid  or  ir- 
regular heartbeat,  may  be  signs  of  heart 
trouble,  but  freeiuently  come  from  other 
sources. 

Consult  your  doctor  if  these  symp- 
toms occur.  His  diagnosis,  aided  when 
necessary  by  the  fluoroscope  and  electro- 
cardiograph, may  enable  him  to  reassure 
you  that  you  do  nut  have  heart  trouble. 


'"""•mgS^i'y^,' 


Myth  *2 


If  you're  going  to  get  it... you're 
going  to  get  it. 

That's  not  true!  Everyone,  particu- 
larly those  over  40,  can  do  uuich  to  fore- 
stall heart  disease  by  following  these 
rules: 

1.  Exercise  regularly,  but  moderately. 

2.  Keep  your  weight  down.  If  over- 
weight, brliij^  it  down.  3.  Get  plenty  of 
sleep— 8  hours  a  night  for  most  people. 
4.  Eat  moderately.  Be  moderate  in  use 
of  tobacco  or  stimulants.  5.  Have  a 
yearly  e.xamination  by  your  doctor.  Fol- 
low his  advice. 


Myth  *3 


If  you  have  heart  disease  you 
will  be  a  permanent  invalid. 

That's  not  true!  Thousands  of  people 
who  have  heart  disease  are  leading  use- 
ful and  nearly  normal  lives  by  following 
their  doctor's  advice. 

There's  a  lot  of  truth  in  the  expres- 
sion, "To  live  a  long  life,  start  taking  care 
of  a  bad  heart  early." 

For  helpful  information  concerning 
your  heart,  send  for  the  Metropolitan's 
free  booklet,  85J,  "Protecting  Your 
Heart." 
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HO,  THE   FAIR   WIXD! 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 


She  forced  herself  to  turn,  hot  with  indigna- 
tion, to  escape.  But  the  voice  materialized. 
Its  lighthearted  wantonness  became  a  man 
who  stood,  black  and  square,  across  her 
faintly  illuminated  line  of  retreat.  A  sheet  of 
lightning,  spread  over  the  sky  behind  her, 
showed  her  that  the  swarthy,  vigorous  face 
was  flushed  and  blurred-looking.  He  drew  a 
long  chord  out  of  his  instrument. 

"Don't  frown  at  me.  Miss  Frosbie,"  he 
said.  "Mine  is  a  little  fourteenth-century 
ballad,  hallowed  by  antiquity  and  a  simple 
honest  sentiment  which  you  should  respect, 
since  you  are,  I  believe,  honest.  I  composed 
the  air  myself.   I'm  rather  pleased  with  it." 

"At  least,"  she  said,  "you  should  have  the 
decency  not  to  sing  it  here." 

"Why  not?  I'm  outside  the  camp  limits. 
Besides,  the  saved  need  a  devil  to  complete 
the  tableau  of  salvation.  I  supply  the  devil." 

"You  seem  to  suffer  from  illusions  of 
grandeur,"  she  said  severely.  "And  you  have 
been  drinking." 

"And  you  must  be  very  upset,  to  make 
such  an  obvious  accusation.  Certainly  I 
have  been  drinking,  as  you  have  been  doing, 
to  escape." 

"How  dare  you " 

"Spiritually  speaking,"  he  conceded  de- 
murely. 

"I  am  not  a  coward.  I  am  not  trying  to 
escape." 

"I  agree  that  you  are  not  a  coward.   It  is 
not  necessarily  cowardly  to  escape.    It  is  a 
proof  of  a  free,  vigorous 
spirit.     Prisoners   not      ■■■■■IBI 
broken  by  their  jailers  es- 
cape." 

"Neither  you  nor  I  are 
prisoners." 

He  pulled  out  a  soft, 
thoughtful  chord.  "I 
wouldn't  be  so  sure.  You're 
a  funny  little  piece,  Miss 
Frosbie.  You're  five  foot 
nothing,  but  if  ever  you 
meet  the  Lord  God  face  to 
face  you'll  stand  right  up 
to  Him,  every  last  inch  of 
you,  and  tell  Him  what  ^^^■■I^^H 
you  think." 

She  was  stung  by  his  penetration,  and 
perhaps  by  his  exact  and  teasing  estimation 
of  her  size. 

"You  called  yourself  the  devil,"  she  said. 
"And  I  agree  with  you." 

"Don't  be  silly,  Miss  Frosbie.  For  one 
thing,  you  don't  really  believe  in  the  devil, 
who  is  a  poor  hard-pressed  scapegoat  for 
your  rather  cowardly  little  world.  You  prob- 
ably realize  as  well  as  I  do — when  you  allow 
yourself  to  think— that  we  are  all  victims  of 
a  bad  practical  joke,  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  we  take  it  seriously."  He  put  out  his 
hand  so  that  it  rested  detainingly  on  her 
arm.  For  all  his  curiously  mannered  speech, 
he  had  sounded  bitterly  in  earnest;  so, 
against  her  judgment,  she  waited  for  what- 
ever he  still  had  to  say.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,"  he  went  on,  "I  was  wandering  round 
tonight  on  the  faint  chance  of  meeting  you. 
My  mother,  who  wishes  to  thank  you  per- 
sonally, invites  you  to  dinner.  She  is  very 
mad.  as  you  no  doubt  know,  but  Maria  Pia 
is  an  excellent  cook  in  the  Portugee  manner. 
You  might  spend  an  interesting  if  somewhat 
alarming  evening." 

"Please  thank  Mrs. " 

Ihe  name  is  Caval — a  corruption  of  the 
original  Cavalho.  It  is  not,  I  might  add,  my 
father's  name." 

"That  was  unnecessary,"  she  told  him 
acidly. 

"Well,"  he  drawled,  "I  did  not  want  our 
acquaintanceship  to  ripen  under  a  misap- 
prehension." 

"Your  origin  is  no  concern  of  mine,"  she 
flashed  at  him.  "But  vour  rudeness  is  in- 
tolerable." The  first  rain  fell  on  her  hot,  up- 
lifted face.  She  added,  with  forced  com- 
posure, "Please  thank  your  mother.  But  I 
am  the  Allyns'  guest.  I  am  not  at  lib- 
erty   " 


^  Preaching:  when  a  father 
^  objects  to  his  daughter 
drinking  and  dancing  all 
night,  and  being  insolent  to 
anybody  outside  her  own  set, 
he  is  sai<l  lo  be  preaching. 

Self-expression:  doing  what- 
ever yon  pl<-ase.  A  parent  who 
punishes  ;i  t-liild  is  said  to  be 
interfering  wilh  its  self- 
expression. 

—J.  8.  MORTON:  Morton's  Folly. 


"I  can  well  believe  it.  The  Allyns  would 
disapprove — excessively.  Well,  I  have  de- 
livered my  message.  My  mother  will  be  dis- 
appointed and,  I  fear,  a  little  hurt*  She 
imagined  she  saw  in  you  a  kindred  soul. 
Good  night.  Miss  Frosbie." 

"Wait,  please.  I  don't  want  to  seem  dis- 
courteous or  to  hurt  anyone." 

"To  hurt  is  sometimes  a  Christian  duty. 
Some  Christians  find  it  an  agreeable  duty." 

"That's  not  true — of  me." 

He  was  picking  thoughtful  notes  from  his 
accordion  and  piecing  them  together  into  a 
new  tune.  But  he  had  swung  back  on  his 
heel  and  his  voice  had  taken  on  its  softer, 
singing  quality.  "I  am  sure  of  that.  You 
have  a  heart  for  frightened,  untamed  horses — 
and  perhaps  for  sinners.  But,  like  your  un- 
happy female  form,  it  is  too  tightly  laced." 
He  laughed.  "It  would  be  a  pleasure.  Miss 
Frosbie,  to  cut  the  strings  for  you." 

OHE  walked  away  from  him  toward  the 
camp  lights.  Now  only  his  voice  followed 
her. 

"Run — run  for  your  life,  Miss  Frosbie. 
The  storm  will  still  catch  up  with  you." 

In  confirmation  of  his  derisive  warning, 
the  sky  overhead  ripped  wide  open  and 
through  the  gash  a  livid  light  flooded  down 
on  the  huddle  of  cowering  trees  and  tents 
and  little  frightened  houses.  The  thunder, 
exploding  instantly  with  the  horrific  crash 
of  mangled  steel,  might  have  been  a  signal, 
releasing  a  torrential  rain. 
^^B^^B^Hi      But  Ellen  Frosbie  refused 
to  run.     She  walked  se- 
dately, with  her  head  up, 
and  her  bonnet  clinging  to 
her  head,  her  hooped  skirts 
drenched   through    and 
swaying    cumbersomely 
against  her  ankles. 


He  was  very  old.  The 
elders  called  him  Father 
Brerton.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  he  had  been  among 
the  first  to  preach  under 
■■■■■JI^B  the  shade  of  the  great 
trees.  He  reached  the  se- 
vere two-storied  building  where  the  asso- 
ciation kept  its  stores  and  held  its  meetings, 
and  made  his  way  stiffly  up  the  lighted 
stairs.  Though  practically  ignored  as  a  mem- 
ber whom  time  had  left  behind,  he  still  had 
a  voice  in  these  consultations  and,  as  he 
entered  the  committee  room,  men  already 
gathered  there  stood  up  respectfully. 

Hebron  Ailyn  made  room  for  the  old  man 
at  his  side.  He  was  grateful  for  this  comrade- 
ship. He  had  felt  alone  among  these  straight 
and  godly  men.  They  had  shaken  his  hand 
and  congratulated  him.  But  he  knew  in  his 
heart  that  his  address  had  left  them  un- 
moved and  that  the  congregation's  fervent 
response  had  disconcerted  and  even  antag- 
onized them.  He  listened  to  the  superinten- 
dent's measured  accents. 

"We  have  called  this  unusual  meeting, 
brethren,  because  the  last  year  has  brought 
great  and  seemingly  dangerous  changes  to 
our  beloved  Grove.  But  since  they  are  part 
of  God's  plan,  it  is'my  conviction  that  we 
should  acknowledge  and  accept  them.  Is  it 
unreasonable  that  we  should  make  this  time 
of  godly  withdrawal  from  the  world  as  com- 
forting and  refreshing  to  the  body  as  to  the 
soul?  I  think  not,  brethren.  My  opinion  is 
that  we  should  accept  Captain  Norton's  pro- 
posed plan  to  open  up  the  land  between  us 
and  the  sea  to  visitors  with  the  same  cour- 
teous good  will  that  he  has  extended  to  us. 
Since  we  are  in  no  financial  position  to  buy 
the  land  ourselves,  our  opposition  would  be 
both  unchristian  and  ineffectual."  He  had 
not  finished.  It  irritated  him  that  young 
Hebron  Allyn  should  jump  to  his  feet  and 
take  the  word  from  him. 

"I  for  one,"  Allyn  declared  passionately, 
"do  not  agree  with  what  is  in  truth  a  cow- 
ardly surrender  to  the  world.    It  is  a  com- 
promise, and  all  compromise  with  evil  can 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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Well,  shame  on  you,  the  perfect  sec- 
retary, for  not  knowing  about  Sani- 
Flush.  It  is  the  quick,  easy,  sanitary 
way  to  keep  toilet  bowls  spic  and 
span.  With  Sani-Flush  handy,  you 
don't  need  to  bother  with  disagree- 
able scrubbing  to  remove  ugly  stains 
and  germ-laden  film. 

Sani-Flush  does  a  better  job  too. 
Unlike  ordinary  cleansers,  it  works 
chemically,  reaching  hidden  areas,  re- 
moves a  cause  of  toilet  odors.  Also 
disinfects.  Doesn't  injure  septic  t.anks 
or  harm  toilet  connections.  (See  di- 
rections on  can.) 
Sold  everywhere  in 
two  convenient 


SbJU' 


QUICK 
EASY 
SAN  I TA  R  Y      yGood  Housekeeping  j 


^ 


SAFE  FOR  SEPTIC  TANKS 

Don't  scrub  toilet  bowls  just  because  you  fear 
trouble  with  your  septic  tank.  Eminent  re- 
search authorities  have  proven  how^  easy  and 
safe  Sani-Flush  is  for  toilet  sanitation  with 
septic  tanks.  Write  for  your  free  copy  of  their 
scientific  report.  Simply  address  The  Hygienic 
Products  Co.,  Dept.  1,  Canton  2,  Ohio. 
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See  latest* 'Prize** 
sensation — 21  Christmas  ] 
cards  for  $1!  Also  Religious  | 
and  Humorous  Christmas, 
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Wrappings  i 

rtiiien:=.  Ne'S"!  Delightful  I 

^.      CHILTON  GREETINGS  CO. 

51       Dep'- 6- H.  147  Essex  St,  Boston  11,  Mass. 


E  A  HOTEL 
HOSTESS 


in  hotels  as  Hostess.  Execu- 

Housekeeper,     Manager,    So- 

T  Food  Director.    Grade  school  education  plus 

Training    qualifies    you.     Lewis    National 

rnt  Service   Free  of  extra  charge.     One  stu- 

wri  tes :    "  Offered    three    positio  ns    by    Lewis 

I    selected    this    one    as    Hostess-Assistant 

;er  of  a  ramous  resort."    Write  for  Free  Book. 

LEWIS   HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Sta.  DR-501.    Washington    7.   P.    C. 

ifirii^iM'M'Ui.niiii 

Showfnends.  and  others  Personal  Christinas 
I  Cards.  25  I'orJl  with  sender's  name.  Make  big 
iA.^prodt3.  No  experience  need e-i. 
/SendforFreePersonalSampies  i 

-details  Special  O-fer  on  B>:x 
I  .Asscr't's.  Personal  Stationerv. 
I  SOUTH  ERN  GREETI NG  CARD  COMPANY 

McCall  Bids.,    Oept.  B-13,  Memphis  3.  Tenii. 


"  I  am  a  great  sinner,  Ellen— I  have  stum- 
bled often  and  fallen.   I  shall  fall  again." 

"I  shall  fall  too.  We  shall  help  each  other 
up  out  of  the  dust."  She  held  up  her  face 
and  Hebron  AUyn  kissed  her  gravely  on  the 
forehead. 

"You  must  go  to  your  rest  now,  Ellen. 
Tomorrow  we  will  talk  the  future  over 
calmly  and  reasonably."  He  put  her  away 
from  him.  His  flesh  was  still  weak.  He  had 
not  dared  look  at  her  mouth  for  fear  that  he 
might  imagine  his  own  pressed  down  on  it, 
crushing  its  calm  purity  to  a  bruised  and 
submissive  sweetness.  '"Good  night,  Ellen." 

"Good  night,  Hebron." 

She  cUmbed  the  dim,  narrow  stairs  slowly. 
She  had  forgotten  her  bonnet.  Hebron 
All>-n  stood  tensely  still,  staring  down  at  it. 
He  waited  till  he  heard  her  footfalls  over- 
head. Then  he  turned  out  the  lamp  and  the 
gray  bonnet  vanished,  Uke  an  exorcised 
ghost,  into  the  dark. 

The  low-ceilinged  kitchen  had  a  foreign 
air  to  it.  .'Albert  Potts  stood  on  the  threshold 
and  could  have  fancied  himself  a  thousand 
miles  away.  The  smells  were  garlic-flavored 
and  warm  with  spices  that  Maria  Pia  cadged 
from  the  foreign  ships  that  put  less  and  less 
often  into  Edgartown  for  supplies  and  casual 
trading. 

.AJbert  Potts,  having  exchanged  his  fisher- 
man's clothes  for  a  servingman's  cutaway 
black  coat  and  trousers,  had  adopted  a  man- 
ner of  genteel  formality.  "Her  Ladyship 
proposes  to  drive  out,"  he  announced,  "and 
has  given  orders  that  you  accompany  her, 
Maria  Pia." 

He  had  his  desired  effect.  Maria  Pia,  who 
had  been  bent  confidingly  over  her  kitchen 
stove,  threw  her  thin  arms  over  her  head 
and  wailed.  For  all  that  she  and  Albert  had 
traveled  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Europe  together,  he  had  never  learned  more 
than  the  blasphemies  of  her  language,  but 
he  knew  her  and  that  she  was  appealing  to 
God  and  to  His  saints. 

Albert  came  over  to  Maria  Pia's  side  and 
snifTed  at  the  huge  black  cooking  pot  and 
sighed  contentedly.  "  I  must  say  that  for  my 
females — good  cooks  to  a  man.  Sometimes 
I  think  I'll  make  an  honest  woman  of  you, 
you  old  crow,  just  to  make  sure  of  you.  I 
don't  promise  nothing,  mind.  It's  just  a 
notion." 

"What  woman,"  Maria  Pia  wanted  to 
know,  "would  marry  a  crooked  evildoer 
such  as  you?" 

"You  would,"  Albert  said.  "And  mind 
you,  you  ain't  the  only  one."  He  pulled  up 
a  chadr  and  stretched  his  short  bowed  legs 
under  the  scoured  table.  "Well,  and  how's 
the  captain?" 

"The  wind's  to  the  northeast,"  Maria  Pia 
said.  "He  cannot  rest." 

"He  should  be  more  careful,"  Albert  re- 
marked. He  plunged  his  spoon  into  the  dish 
of  broth  that  Maria  Pia  had  slapped  down 
before  him.  "There's  still  a  price  on  him,  and 
a  lot  of  strangers  on  the  Island.  One  fine 
day  someone  with  an  empty  pocket  and  a 
thirst  is  going  to  see  the  old  scamp  prowling 
up  there  on  the  roof.  And  then  we'll  have 
another  neck  cracked  in  the  family." 

"All  of  us,"  Maria  Pia  declared  gloomily, 
"are  under  the  curse  of  God.  Two  years 
since  I  confess  my  sins  and  hear  Mass.  If  I 
die  now  I  bum  in  hell  forever." 

"  Don't  you  beheve  it,"  Albert  said.  "God's 
reasonable.  He  knows  it  ain't  our  fault  that 
there  ain't  a  pnest  on  the  Island.  Besides, 
you  ain't  going  to  die  today.  I  told  Her 
Ladyship  there  wouldn't  be  another  packet 
in  for  a  week.  Your  neck's  safe  for  that 
long." 

Maria  Pia  snorted  with  fur>'  and  relief. 
"  Name  of  God !  You  tell  me  lies  to  frighten 
me!" 

"  Well,  I  have  to  have  my  bit  of  fun.  But 
I'll  tell  you  something  else  what  ought  to 
make  even  you  laugh.  There's  visitors  ne.xt 
door  at  Mrs.  Thankee  Allyn's— no  less  than 
nephew  Hebron  and  his  bride-to-be.  She's 
to  stay  till  the  wedding  day.  P'r'aps  Mr. 
Hebron  felt  it  weren't  right  or  safe,  her 
being  under  his  roof  and  him  being  that  hot- 
blooded."  Albert  spluttered  gleefully.  "She's 


"The  starch  is  all  you 
say  it  is". 


mH'  IT  MAKES 
IRONING  EASY- 

WON'T  SUCK,  WON'T  PULL 


The  CHANGE  is  to 


See  what  you  think.  MiiUons  of  other 

women  have  already  changed  to  QUICK 
Elastic  Starch — atnd  quick,  easy,  beautiful 
starching  and  ironing. 

QUICK  Elastic  Starch  is  powder... 
smoooooth,  white,  easy-to-measure  powder. 
It  mixes  instantly  with  water  .  .  .  makes  nice, 
clear,  cooked  starch  without  being  boiled  or 
cooked  on  the  stove. 

It  sp-e-e-e-e-ds  up  ironing.  We  have,  all  ready 
for  you,  mixed  into  QUICK  Elastic  Starch 
other  special  ingredients.  They  put-an-end  to 
sticking,  pulling  .  .  .  why,  your  iron  fairly 
glides  along. 

And,  naturally,  since  QUICK  Elastic  ifl  fine, 
smooth  and  lump-free  ...  it  makes  a  fine, 
smooth,  free-running  starch.  This  starching 
liquid  blends  right  into  materials — makes 
everything  look  and  feel  wonderfuL 
So  the  changing  right  along  is  to  QUICK 
Elastic  Starch.  It's  up  to  you.  now.  For  speedy, 
simple,  lovely  starching  and  ironing  .  .  .  get 
common  sense  QUICK  Elastic  Starch.  Be 
sure  you  get  the  quick  kind  -  with  "QUICK" 
in  big  red  letters  on  the  yellow  box. 


t  MAKE  COOKED  STARCH 
IN  30  SECONDS  THIS  WAY 
First,  I  cream  a  little  QUICK  Elastic 


Powdered  Starch  in  cool  water.  Then, 
I  stir  this  cool  water  cream  as  I  ix>ur 
boiling  water  right  into  it.  And. 
that's  it . .  J  I'm  ready  to  dip  my 
things.  Do  it,  yourself ...  you'll 
wonder  why  you've  "strung  along" 
with  the  slow   kind   all  this  time. 


A  lady  says,  "It  is  lovely  to  use". 


YOU'LL  ENJOY  USING  IT 
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No  curative  power  is  claimed 
for  Philip  IVIorris  .  .  .  but 


AN  OUNCE  OF 
PREVENTION 

is  Worth  a  Pound 
of  Cure ! 
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a  little  'un.  But,  from  the  way  she  handled 
Saladin,  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  there  was 
more  to  her  than  meets  the  eye." 

"Villain!"  Maria  Pia  said  simply  but 
without  venom. 

The  two  houses  on  North  Water  Street 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  without  quite 
touching  each  other,  and  looked  over  the 
harbor  at  slightly  different  angles,  so  that 
they  gave  the  impression  of  strangers  who 
have  been  forced  to  become  neighbors  and 
are  determined,  for  excellent  reasons,  to  re- 
main strangers.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Jereboam  Hooker's  foursquare,  four- 
storied  residence  was  understandable,  for 
though  structurally  it  lacked  elegance,  it  had 
been  scoured,  trimmed  and  furbished  to  an 
implacable  respectability.  The  widow's  walk 
might  have  been  the  quarter-deck  of  a  tough 
old  whaleman,  proud  of  his  ship  and  deter- 
mined to  do  her  seaworthiness  honor.  The 
large  doorknob  on  the  tight-lipped  front 
door  twinkled  aggressively.  It  asserted  that 
here,  at  least,  order  and  decency  pre\-ailed. 

Mrs.  Hooker's  neighbor,  like  a  once  lovely, 
now  debauched  woman,  trailed  its  disgrace 
brazenly.  A  first-floor  window,  whose  an- 
cient glass  gave  ofif  warm  colors  in  the  sun- 
light, had  been  cracked  in  the  comer  nearest 
the  door.  The  paint  was  gray  and  peeling. 
The  widow's  walk,  overshadowed  by  Mrs. 
Hooker's  starboard  bow,  had  a  broken  rail 
which  gave  it  the  look  of  a  disreputable  hat 
set  on  a  drunken  head.  The  front  door  stood 
ajar,  hanging  sottishly  on  weak  hinges.  (But 
there  was  no  other  fanlight  in  Edgartown  to 
touch  its  gracious,  sorrowful  beauty. ) 

In  the  Caval  house  Maria  Pia's  cleanliness 
went  no  farther  than  her  kitchen — which,  as 
distance  goes,  was  not  more  than  an  arm's 
length  from  Mrs.  Hooker's 

parlor.     If   Mrs.   Hooker      

had  not  been  talking 
firmly  herself,  she  might 
have  heard  Albert  Potts' 
shrill  voice.  But  Mrs. 
Hooker,  in  her  parlor,  was 
not  listening. 

■'  I  am  not,"  she  stated, 
"partial  to  females.  They 

weep  and  faint  at  the  first      

breeze.  My  late  husband. 
Captain  Hooker,  felt  the  same  way  about 
them.  He  told  me  on  his  deathbed — a  forty- 
ton  bull  had  stove  his  boat  and  snapp)ed  off 
his  right  leg — that  he  thanked  God  he  had 
not  married  a  petticoat  but  an  honest  pair 
of  sea  boots."  She  kept  Ellen  Frosbie,  seated 
erectly  opposite  her.  under  a  watchful  stare. 
"Jereboam  had  a  somewhat  levitous  manner 
of  speech,"  she  said,  "but  he  was  a  godly 
man  and  I  am  glad  to  say  he  had  a  godly 
crew.  At  least,"  she  amended,  "they  were 
godly  when  I  brought  'em  into  port." 

Ellen  said  gravely  that  she  made  no  doubt 
of  it. 

C.\PT.M.\  hooker's  widow  had  discarded 

the  sea  boots.  She  was  dressed  with  a  certain 
severe  opulence  in  black  alpaca,  but  her  full 
skirts  disdained  the  fashionable  hoop,  thus 
asserting  that  there  was  a  point  in  feminine 
imbecility  beyond  which  they  would  not  be 
driven. 

"You're  verj'  small,  Ellen  Frosbie,"  she 
remarked.  Her  steely  eyes  seemed  to  Ellen 
to  be  tapping  her  all  over,  testing  her  metal. 
"But  small  men  often  make  good  seamen," 
she  went  on.  "The  late  Captain  Hooker 
was  on  the  small  side,  too,  and  I  have 
known  him  knock  a  blasphemous  six-foot 
jnate  senseless." 

"  I  cannot  promise  to  knock  anyone  sense- 
less." Ellen  said  gravely,  "but  I  can  prom- 
ise, under  any  circumstances,  not  to  weep  or 
faint." 

"Maybe  you  wouldn't.  My  maid.  Rosie. 
has  a  reprehensible  tendency  to  gossip.  She 
told  me  you  had  saved  Leonora  Cavalho  and 
her  foreign  companion  from  a  serious  acci- 
dent." Mrs.  Hooker  tightened  her  mouth 
significantly  before  allowing  herself  to  add, 
"  I  doubt  whether  you  performed  her  or  our 
community  a  service.  Leonora  Cavalho  is  a 
fallen  woman  and  ver>'  properly  afflicted. 
But  as  an  ofif-I  slander,  you  could  not  have 
known  that." 


The  « ish  for  tvins  is  twice 
as  often  fulfilled  in  Nortli- 
eounlries    as    in     South- 
ern   climates,    hut     there    are 
onl>    1((  triplets  l»orn  for  every 
1,%,')  sets  of  tuins. 

— H.  G.  BEIGEL: 
Morrioge:  Fables,  Focts  ond  Figures. 


"In  any  case,"  Ellen  said,  "I  should  have 
done  what  little  I  did  do." 

Mrs.  Hooker  grunted.  "  I  understand,  El- 
len, that  prior  to  your  marriage  with  my 
nephew,  you  are  returning  to  Concord." 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Hooker,  fbr  a  short  time." 

"Might  as  well  begin  as  you'll  go  on. 
Hebron  calls  me  Aunt  Thankee."  The  smile 
glinted  again.  "The  Island  calls  me  Old  Cap- 
tain Thankee — behind  my  back." 

"Then,  Aunt  Thankee,  I  shall  not  stay  in 
Concord  any  longer  than  I  must.  My  life 
there  is  over.  But  I  have  my  house  to  dis- 
pose of  and  certain  family  possessions  to 
bring  back." 

"You  will  be  welcome  here,"  Mrs.  Hooker 
said.  "My  house  will  be  your  home  until 
your  marriage." 

"Thank  you — I  am  very  grateful." 

".■\re  you  a  God-fearing  woman,  Ellen?" 
Aunt  Thankee  shot  at  her. 

"No,"  Ellen  answered  tranquilly.  "There 
is  no  sense  in  being  afraid." 

"Absolutely  none,"  Aunt  Thankee  agreed. 
"But  I  trust  you  believe  in  Him?" 

"I  believe  I  do." 

As  Hebron's  wife,  you'd  better.  In  cer- 
tain ways,  Hebron  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Al- 
mighty does  not  approve  of  all  those  goings 
on  about  Him.  I  don't  myself.  But  Hebron 
is  the  last  male  of  my  family  and  I  had  hoped 
he  would  follow  in  my  footsteps.  He  hasn't, 
and  I  can  only  trust  his  children  will  have 
more  sense.   I  shall  rely  on  you,  Ellen." 

"We  are  middle-aged  people.  Aunt 
Thankee,"  she  said.  "We  may  not  have 
children." 

"Gammon  and  spinach.    I  have  yet  to 

hear  of  a  female  of  twenty-five  who  was  past 

childbearing,  or  of  a  man 

of  any  age.    Well,  that's 

neither  here  nor  there.  If 
it's  not  for  children,  for 
what  are  you  marrying? 
Not  for  a  home.  I  un- 
derstand you  are  a  rich 
woman  and  have  a  fine 
house  of  your  own." 

"It's    too    big  —  too 

empty.    Aunt    Thankee." 

She  controlled  herself  to 

complete  steadiness.  "Hebron  must  have 
told  you — all  my  f>eople  are  dead.  I  do  not 
wish  to  become  what  has  been  described  as 
'a  shrewish  New  England  spinster.'" 

"I  should  have  thought  there  were  men 
aplenty  to  marry  a  rich  woman." 

"Even  a  homely  one,"  Ellen  said,  smiling. 
"But  Hebron  is  not  one  of  them.  For  what- 
ever else  Hebron  is  marrying  me,  I  know  at 
least  that  it  is  not  for  money."  If  she  had 
been  looking  at  her  companion  she  might 
have  seen  the  alert  eyes  flinch  as  though 
spray  had  been  blown  into  them.  But  she 
was  lost  for  a  moment  in  her  own  thoughts. 

The  older  woman  spoke  more  gently. 
"Well,  then,  it's  settled,  niece.  You  come 
home  here." 

Hebron,  who  had  made  the  ordering  of 
seed  for  his  fall  planting  an  excuse  to  leave 
them  together,  now  stood  in  the  open  door- 
way. "Ready,  Ellen?" 

She  stood  up  and  laid  her  mittened  hand 
on  the  arm  which  he  held  out  awkwardly 
but  gladly  to  her.  ".^unt  Thankee  and  I  are 
agreed,  Hebron.  When  I  return,  I  am  to  be 
her  guest — until  our  marriage." 

Hebron  bent  down  and  kissed  the  older 
woman's  grimly  offered  cheek.  "This Is  oui 
great  night.  Aunt  Thankee.  The  Lord  will 
be  working  mightily  in  our  midst.  Won't  you 
come  with  us?" 

"  I  will  not.  The  Almighty  and  I  can  heai 
what  we  have  to  say  to  each  other  without 
shouting."  But  her  quarter-deck  voice 
softened.  Whatever  Hebron's  spiritual  goings 
on,  she  loved  him.  "But  I'll  always  be  right 
glad  to  see  you,  nephew." 

"Next  time  I'll  be  bringing  Ellen  tc 
stay  " — he  smiled  down  at  the  woman  besid( 
him  with  a  shy  tenderness — "for  a  littl( 
while,"  he  said. 

Ellen    climbed    into    the    shabby    four 
wheeled   rig  while   Hebron   unhitched   hi 
tC'onliniif.l  on  Page  47) 
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(CotUinued  from  Page  44) 
placid  old  Bess.  He  took  his  place  beside  her 
and  gathered  up  the  reins. 

It  was  pleasant  to  roll  over  the  gently 
undulating  dirt  road,  listening  to  the  sleepy 
plod  of  Bess'  hoofs  and  the  crunch  of  sand 
and  dust  under  the  wheels.  They  trundled 
in  and  out  of  short  tunnels  of  wind-bowed 
trees  where  the  air,  warmed  by  the  inter- 
lacing sunlight,  was  heaw  with  the  scent  of 
bayberrj'  and  of  pine  and  sweet  peppers. 

'One  day,"  Ellen  said,  "I  shall  know  the 
Island  as  you  do,  Hebron.  WTien  you  can't 
take  me,  Clara  and  I  will  go  together." 

■■Who  is  Clara,  Ellen?" 

She  laughed.  ■"Don't  be  afraid.  Clara's 
my  little  saddle  mare — my  father's  last  gift 
to  me.    I  plan  to  bring  her  back  with  me." 

■"You  mean — to  ride?" 

She  explained  equably,  "You  know  I  have 
ridden  ever  since  I  was  a  child.  My  father 
believed  that  to  be  a  good  horsewoman  was 
part  of  a  gentlewoman's  education." 

Hebron  said  stiffly,  ■■\Mien  you  marr\'  me 
you  will  be  a  farmer's  and  a  preacher's  wife." 

■'Does  that  mean  that  you  are  not  a  gen- 
tleman, Hebron,  and  that  your  wife " 

She  checked  herself.  She  did  not,  in  fact, 
know  how  to  handle  his  queer,  lurking  severi- 
ties. 

He  said  quickly,  almost  apologetically, 
■"My  wife  will  have  all  that  I  can  give  her," 
so  that  she  was  disarmed  and  for  a  moment 
softened.  '"Our  Island  women  ride,  too,"  he 
added,  ■'but  not  for  idle  pleasure." 

"I  had  never  thought  of  riding  as  idle," 
she  commented.  And  then  the  shrewishness 
got  the  better  of  her.  '■I  suppose  if  your 
women  enjoyed  it  they  wouldn't  ride." 

■'You  are  laughing, 
Ellen."  

■'  I  am  trying  to  laugh." 

■"UTiat  I  meant,"  he 
plodded  on  patiently, '■was 
that  the  ideaof  your  riding 
alone  over  the  Island 
troubled  me.  You  seem  so 
small  and  frail." 

"But  in  fact,"  she  said 
with  malice,  "I  am  strong 
and  stubborn  as  a  mule." 

Then  she  took  remorseful      

pity   on   him.     "Hebron, 
you  said  yourself  the  Island  is  the  safest 
place  in  the  world.    Even  if  Clara  bolted 
with  me,  she  couldn't  bolt  far.    In  the  end 
we'd  have  to  come  home  to  you." 

She  heard  him  sigh  deeply.  "Thank  God — 
that's  true.  The  Island  is  a  fortress  with  a 
great  moat  around  it." 

They  drove  on  in  a  silence  that  again  lost 
its -tension  and  became  as  peaceful  as  the 
land  about  them. 

"Are  you  tired,  Ellen?" 

"No  indeed." 

"I  thought  we  might  turn  off  for  a  mo- 
ment to  Tye's  Cove.  One  of  my  people 
lives  there.  She's  a  strange  lonely  soul — 
nothing  but  a  batch  of  old,  useless  hens  to 
care  for.  She  writes  a  sort  of  poetry  about 
them  and  buries  them  like  Christians." 
Ellen,  looking  straight  ahead,  guessed  that 
he  frowned.  "Maybe  that's  a  sin.  But  God 
will  have  pity  on  her  poor  twisted  mind — 
more  pity  than  her  fellow  creatures.  Some 
of  them  drive  out  just  to  stare  at  her  and 
tease  her." 

He  had  turned  Bess  down  a  narrow  cart 
track.  Here  the  scrub  oak  and  underbrush 
grew  dense  and  strong  and  made  a  winding, 
airless  passage  of  shadow  to  an  open  space 
and  a  gray-faced  cottage.  A  tall  old  tree 
threw  its  battered  branches  over  the  roof. 
To  the  right  of  the  cottage  a  high,  nail- 
studded  fence,  like  a  stockade,  had  been  set 
up  and  through  raw,  recently  broken  slats 
Ellen  saw  what  seemed  a  cemetery,  crowded 
by  little  marble  headstones.  The  freshly 
turned  earth  showed  a  new  grave. 

"Nancy!" 

A  strange,  sad  figure  answered  Hebron's 
call.  The  woman  was  old — perhaps  much 
older  than  her  years.  She  wore  a  short 
woolen  skirt.  Her  naked  feet  were  thrust 
into  ragged  slippers.  A  sort  of  cowl  covered 
her  head  and  shoulders,  in  whose  folds  she 
nursed  what  might  have  been  a  child. 


^  The  Bosnian  bridegroom 
^  strikes  the  bride  three 
times.  The  first  blow  is  to 
make  her  forget  her  parents, 
the  second  to  make  her  forget 
former  lovers,  the  third  to 
make  her  fear  her  husband. 
— H.  G.  BEIGEL 
Marriage:  Fobles,  Facts  and  Figures. 


Hebron  spoke  with  a  gentle  friendliness. 
"Come  out  into  the  sun,  Nancy.  It  would 
do  you  good." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  It  isn't  safe.  Brother 
Hebron.  Cruel  people  are  out  there  in  the 
bushes,  waiting  for  me  and  my  little  dar- 
lings." 

The  bundle  she  carried  stirred  violently 
and  an  old  hen's  head  broke  out  gro- 
tesquely, with  a  feeble  squawk  of  protest. 
Ellen  felt  her  throat  constrict,  but  not  with 
laughter. 

"^^'ho  are  they,  Nancy?"  Hebron  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  They  were  strangers.  I 
thought  they  came  as  friends  to  buy  my 
poems.  But  they  laughed.  WTien  I  would 
not  let  them  in  they  were  angry.  Some  of 
my  little  ones  were  frightened  at  the  noise 
and  ran  out.  They  threw  stones  at  Kate,  and 
Jenny  w-as  hurt  too.  Her  wing  is  broken." 
She  stroked  the  featherless  head.  "Maybe 
she  would  have  been  killed,  but  a  man  rode 
up  on  a  great  red  horse  and  scattered  them. 
He  was  dark  and  angrj'.  He  was  one  of 
God's  avenging  angels." 

"Nonsense.  God  does  not  work  with  such 
tools." 

OHE  seemed  not  to  hear  him.  "He  and  I 
buried  my  poor  love.  We  knelt  together  and 
he  gave  up  a  prayer  for  her.  He  is  going  to 
make  me  a  cross  with  her  name  carved 
on  it." 

"That's  blasphemy,  Nancy.  You  should 
be  ashamed."  It  was  as  though  Hebron  had 
taken  his  pity  between  his  hard,  strong 
hands  and  wrung  it  dry. 

Ellen  touched  his  arm.  "Please,  Hebron — 
you  are  hurting  her."  she  told  him. 

"She  must  be  hurt.  Sin 

must  be  punished." 

' '  But  it  was  no  sin.  You 
said  yourself  God  would 
have  understanding."  She 
leaned  forward. ' '  You  must 
not  grieve  too  much, 
Nancy.  We  all  die.  But 
peshaps  one  day  we  shall 
be  together  again — those 
of  us  who  love  each  other. " 

Light  and  warmth  came 

into  the  tragic  face. 

"That's    what    he    said. 

You  are  kind  too.  Maybe  you'd  like  one  of 
my  poems."  She  fumbled  at  her  breast 
and  drew  out  a  sheet  of  dirty,  crumpled 
paper.  "I  wrote  this  last  night  for  Kate. 
Maybe  you'd  like  it." 

"Yes  indeed." 

Hebron  sat  straight  and  rigid,  frowning 
in  front  of  him.  Nancy  looked  up  timidly. 
What  she  saw  in  Ellen  Frosbie's  eyes  must 
have  reassured  her.  She  stretched  across 
Hebron's  knees,  holding  out  the  crudely 
wTitten  sheet.  'Tor  you,  kind  friend,"  she 
said. 

Hebron  fumbled  in  his  pocket.  But  Ellen's 
hand  on  his  arm  tightened.  "Not  this  time, 
Hebron.  This  is  a  gift." 

She  smiled  down  into  the  piteous  face. 
But  her  inner  vision  was  turned  back  on  the 
fantastic  scene  that  must  have  been  enacted 
here.  She.  too,  had  recognized  the  red  horse 
and  the  dark  horseman.  He  must  have  rid- 
den his  half-broken  stallion  into  that  vulgar, 
cruel  mob,  as  old  Nancy  had  said,  like  an 
avenging  fury. 

Hebron  shook  the  reins.  "We  must  be 
going.  God  send  you  His  light  into  your 
darkness.  Nancy." 

That  was  not  what  he  had  in  his  heart  to 
say.  But  a  confused  anger  had  submerged 
his  native  kindliness.  He  hated  Jocelyn 
Caval  with  an  unregenerate  passion,  and  in 
his  terrible  effort  to  control  it  his  very  voice 
became  uncharitable. 

"You  shouldn't  have  encouraged  her, 
Ellen.  It  is  true  that  she  is  not  wholly  ac- 
countable. But  no  soul  is  too  small  or  poor 
for  the  devil's  snare.  One  day,  if  this  Island 
is  to  have  peace,  that  man  must  be  driven 
out  of  it." 

"Why?  Because  he  saved  that  old  woman 
from  a  crowd  of  teasing  sight-seers?  Would 
you  have  done  less?  Why  are  you  so  angry?  " 

"He  made  a  mock  of  religion,  Ellen.  Are 
you  claiming  an  immortal  soul  for  a  dead 
creature,  created  for  our  human  sustenance  ? ' ' 


He  didn't  for. 
to  kiss  you,  honey! 


You  are  the  one 

who  forgot— to  keep  yourself 

nice  to  be  near! 

IF  KISSES  were  rationed  they  couldn't 
be  scarcer.  But  she  doesn't  dream  it's 
her  fault.  Poor,  puzzled  wife!  Foolish  wife 
—  to  trust  just  her  bath  alone  instead  of 
topping  it  off  with  dependable  Mum. 

For  your  bath  washes 
away  past  perspiration,  but 
it  can't  safeguard  you 
against  risk  of  underarm 
odor  to  come.  Mum  can! 


Mt^ 


*>r«coj«>»'«**' 


So  take  just  30  seconds  to  smooth  on 
Mum.  Tlien  you  will  be  worry-free  all 
day  or  evening.  Free  from  the  fault  men 
don't  forgive. 

Mum  guards  charm.  And  charm  and 
romance  go  together  like  love-birds.  Ask 
for  Mum  today.  (Note:  You  can  use  Mum 
even  after  you're  dressed.  Quick,  safe, 
sure  —  Mum  will  not  injure  fabrics  or 
irritate  your  skin.) 


For  Sanitary  Napkin*  — /M«W  is 

SO  gentle,  saje.  dependable  that 
thousands  of  women  use  it  this 
luay,  too. 


Product  o}  Brisiol-Myers 


Mum 

TAKES  THE  ODOR 
OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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NO  COFFEE  POT  . . .  NO  GROUNDS  ...  NO  WASTE 

Think  of  it !  With  the  new  G.  Washing- 
ton's Instant  Coffee,  you  can  have  a 
wonderful  cup  of  delicious  coffee,  any 
strength  you  like,  always  uniform — in 
just  5  seconds !  Even  a  man  can  do  it ! 
Just  add  hot  water  to  half  a  teaspoonful 
and  it's  ready!  No  coffee  pot,  no  soggy 
grounds,  no  waste.  And  it  costs  no  more 
— the  2  oz.  container  is  equal  to  a  pound 
of  ground  coffee.  Try  it ! 


NOTICE! 


''■^V^ft^^  Much  of  the 
y\^-J  G.  Wash- 
ington  now 
being  made  is  going 
to  our  Armed  Forces. 
But  keep  asking  for  it! 
Your  grocer  will  have  it 
eventually.  And  it's 
worth  waiting  for! 

neiv- 

^WASHINGTON'S 

INSTANT  COFFEE 


"How  do  you  know,  Hebron,  what  is 
mortal  or  immortal?" 

"Are  you  one  of  those  so-called  free- 
thinkers?" he  asked  bitterly. 

She  considered  the  question,  her  mittened 
hands  folded  firmly  on  her  lap.  "Thought 
should  be  free,  Hebron.  Perhaps  it's  the 
only  freedom  that  truly  matters." 

"Maybe,"  he  said  sternly,  "  you  have  lived 
too  long  among  folk  who  are  proud  of  their 
insolent  doubts  and  questionings." 

A  proud,  indignant  answer  went  down 
before  his  sincerity  and  the  knowledge  that 
she  had  hurt  him.  They  had  trundled  through 
a  cluster  of  little  houses  and  had  taken  a  rise 
of  land  at  Bess'  self-appointed  pace  before 
Ellen  spoke  again.  Then  it  was  with  a  grave 
friendliness. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  was  thinking, 
among  other  things,  Hebron,  when  poor 
Nancy  spoke  of  her  verse?  I  thought, 
'There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes  Ellen 
Frosbie !' " 

"Ellen!" 

"Yes,  it's  true  essentially.  After  all,  she 
was  young  and  happy  once.  She  must  have 
had  a  father  and  mother  who  loved  her,  and 
perhaps  brothers  who  played  with  her.  Per- 
haps some  man  she  believed  in  went  away 
and  never  came  back.  Just  such  a  loneliness 
as  hers  might  have  grown  over  me  in  time." 

He  turned  to  look  down  at  her.  She  saw, 
to  her  moved  astonishment,  that  there  were 
tears  in  his  brown  eyes.  "You  will  never  be 
lonely  now." 

"Hebron,  loneliness  isn't  just  a  physical 
tiling.    Our  minds  must  be  together." 

"You  think  too  much  about  your  mind, 
Ellen." 

"It  is  God's  gift  to  mc,"  she  returned 
resolutely. 

This  time  he  forbore  to  answer.  He  had 
pulled  up  again,  and  before  a  scene  so  dear 
and  familiar  to  him  that  all  the  conflict 
within  him  and  without  him  resolved  itself 
into  a  sweet  content.  This  white,  trim  and 
soberly  prosperous  house  seemed  not  to  have 
been  built  but  to  have  grown  out  of  the 
friendly  earth.  Oak  trees  threw  a  kindly 
shade  over  its  low  roof;  clean,  bright  pasture 
surrounded  it  and  sloped  down  to  a  quiet- 
(k)wing  stream  on  wiiosc  lush  banks  sleek 
cattle  and  plump  sheep  browsed  lazily  in 
the  mellow  afternoon  sunlight. 

"Ellen,  this  is  Allyn's  Farm.  This  is  our 
iiome." 

"It's  very  lovely." 

"Won't  you  come  in?  I  wanted  you  to  see 
it  before  you  left." 

"Not  now,  Hebron.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
it  would  be  unlucky."  She  felt  the  protest 
rising  in  him  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm 
to  clieck  it.  "I  know — I  know,  my  dear. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  luck — only  God's 
will.  But  this  is  a  great  moment  in  my  life. 
Humor  mc.   Let  me  be  just  a  little  foolish." 

He  laughed,  boyishly  condescending,  and 
jogged  his  old  mare  back  into  her  shambling 
trot.  With  their  silence,  peace  flowed  back 
between  them. 

Old  Jeb  and  Minnie  sat  side  by  side  on 
the  bluffs  and  looked  out  over  the  sea.  The 
sun,  sinking  behind  the  land,  sent  shafts  of 
fire  up  into  the  sky  and  in  turn  the  sea 
caught  the  reflections,  transmuted  into 
bands  of  blue  and  green  and  gold  on  its 
polished  and  unbroken  surface.  It  was  like 
Joseph's  coat,  Minnie  said,  of  many  colors, 
rhey  sat  quiet  a  moment  longer,  then  stood 
up  and  began  to  walk  back  to  the  Grove, 
whose  lights  had  sprung  up  among  the  trees 
like  fireflies. 

TROM  the  mouth  of  a  path  that  cut  through 
the  circles  of  tents  and  houses,  Ellen  Frosbie 
came  to  meet  them.  "I've  been  looking  for 
you,  Jeb.  You  know  this — this  Jocelyn 
Caval?" 

"Sho,  I'se  heard  tell  of  him." 

"Then  you  know  where  his  place — his 
tavern  is?" 

"Well,  Miss  Ellen,  mos'  Island  folks  knows 
where  it  is.  It's  up  Eastville  way — a  mite 
just  beyond  a  mile." 

"  I  want  to  go  there." 

"Miss  Ellen,  it  ain't  no  place  for  no 
woman— no  decent  woman." 


"Nonsense.  A  decent  woman  can  go  any- 
where. I  have  a  message  I  must  take  my- 
self— at  once." 

He  rolled  his  eyes  at  Minnie  in  consterna- 
tion. Minnie  shook  her  head  at  him.  "You 
do  what  she  say,  Jeb.  You  better.  I'se  goin' 
wid  you.  Miss  Ellen." 

"You'll  do  no  such  thing,  Minnie.  You're 
too  slow.  Go  back  to  the  AUyn  house.  I 
hope  to  be  back  before  the  meeting.  If  any- 
one asks  for  me,  tell  them  I've  gone  for  a 
walk." 

Old  Jeb  turned  obediently.  "I'll  get  my 
lantern.  It'll  be  rough  goin'.  Miss  Ellen.  I 
ain't  takin'  no  responsibility." 

Her  gray-bonneted  head  went  up  a  little. 
'T'm  taking  it,"  she  said. 

Albert  Potts,  crouched  behind  the  bar, 
handing  up  freshly  washed  glasses  to  the 
man  beside  him,  sent  up  a  conspiratorial 
whisper.  "I'd  keep  a  weather  eye  open, 
guv'nor.  They're  sore  as  boils,  and  you 
standin'  'em  treats  just  makes  'em  sorer. 
Makes  'em  think  you  must  have  skinned 
'em  in  your  time." 

Jocelyn  caval,  intent  on  polishing  a  glass, 
did  not  bother  to  answer.  But  he  had  thrown 
a  quick,  expert's  glance  over  the  tavern 
parlor.  He  knew  the  men  over  whose  faces 
tobacco  smoke  threw  a  gray,  softening  veil. 
He  had  sailed  with  them.  Hunched  clumsily 
over  the  wooden  tables,  they  played  their 
greasy  cards  and  cursed  at  one  another  and 
waited  for  their  drink  to  set  them  free. 
Among  them  Frank  Wilbur,  the  gaunt, 
ravaged-faced  son  of  the  Ohio  couple,  ap- 
peared like  some  strange  fowl  among  a  flock 
of  hawks.  But  he,  too,  in  his  fashion,  could 
be  dangerous. 

"Give  'em  a  song,  guv'nor,"  Albert 
pleaded.  "It'll  take  their  minds  off  their 
fleas." 

When  it  concerned  viciousness.  Joss  Caval 
respected  the  Runt's  judgment.  He  sang 
negligently,  as  if  for  his  own  satisfaction: 

"Hoic  happy  could  I  be  with  either. 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away! 
But,  while  ye  thus  tease  me  together. 
To  neither  a  word  will  I  say." 

It  wasn't  the  rough  chantey  which  the 
men  liked  best,  but  Joss  Caval  liked  it.  The 
words  and  tune  had  stayed  with  him  ever 
since  the  night  when,  as  a  birthday  treat,  his 
mother  and  father  had  taken  him  to  the 
Haymarket  to  hear  The  Beggar's  Opera.  He 
had  been  ten  years  old,  but  in  spite  of  his  age 
and  his  velvet  suit  with  its  lace  collar  he'd 
felt  a  sort  of  friendly  understanding  for  the 
ribald,  carefree  highwayman  and  had  hoped 
passionately  that  the  hangman  wouldn't  get 
him.  He  himself,  and  still  in  spite  of  the 
velvet  suit,  might  have  been  a  small  high- 
wayman, black-haired,  black-browed  and 
happy-tempered.  His  mother  may  have 
thought  him  one.  She'd  called  him  Mon 
petit  mechani,  and  had  adored  him.  He'd 
adored  her  too.  In  his  eyes — and  perhaps  in 
fact — she'd  been  the  loveliest,  best-dressed 
woman  in  that  crowd  of  sleek,  fashionable 
people,  just  as  his  father  had  been  the  hand- 
somest, most  elegant  gentleman.  But  though 
some  of  the  audience  had  bowed  distantly 
to  him,  none  of  them  had  looked  at  her  ex- 
cept fleetingly,  and  whispering  slyly  to  each 
other. 

"Damn  the  lot  of  them!"  his  father  had 
said  loud  enough  for  the  whole  parterre  to 
hear.  He'd  shouldered  his  way  out.  "Let's 
go  somewhere  where  we  can  breathe,  Leony." 

So  Joss  Caval  had  never  known  whether 
or  not  the  gallant  highwayman  had  escaped 
the  gallows. 

Albert  Potts,  still  crouched  among  his 
glasses,  heard  Joss  Caval's  voice  snap  off 
like  a  hawser  under  a  sudden,  too  heavy 
strain.  Albert  peered  over  the  counter  edge 
and  his  own  jaw  dropped. 

"Gawd's  truth!"  he  said.  "It  just  ain't 
true!" 

For  a  moment  Joss  Caval  didn't  believe  it 
himself.  He  supposed  he  must  have  been 
carrying  the  wretched  stiff-necked  little 
female  around  with  him,  like  a  small  mental 
ghost  which  had  now  materialized.  There  she 
stood  in  the  doorway. 


^WAFFLE-WICHES.. 


Spread  tender-crisp 
waffles  witf)  cream  cheese 
and  chopped   nuts  —  serve 
with   fresh   fruit  salad.    It's 
so   quick,  easy,  and   cool, 
making   tasty    waffles   with 
Duff's  Waffle  Mix. 


JUST  ADD 

WATER 


eV   THE    MAKERS   OF   DUFF'S    GINGERBREAD    MIX 


0fC^  RICH  BROWN, 
^.ad^       GRAVY 
4lbu   J      EVERY 
i       TIME! 


i£>- 


>i 


George  Rector's 
B-V  Gravy  Recipe 


1  cup  liquidt 
1  tsp.  Wilson  s 
B-V 


2  tbsp.  fat . 

or  drippings 
2  tbsp.  flour 
tUse  milk,  water  or  vegetable  -ate 

Melt  fat.  .add  fl-f,runt  rsmo^mh-. 
Add   liqu.d    and    snr   urn  ^^^^ 

rsa^s'in^-f^f""°^^'^''^°' 

mixture.  Serves  3  or  4. 


B-V  is  a  highly  concentrated  combination 
of  rich  meat  juices  and  selected  vegetable 
flavors.  Use  it  for  richer,  heartier  meat 
flavor  in  everything  from  soup  to  stew. 


Rector's  new  Prize  B-V 
Recipe  Book.  Send  self- 
addressed  envelope  to 
Wilson  &  Co.,  Dept. 
L,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago  9,  111. 
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"My  dear  Miss  Frosbie!"  Joss  Caval 
murmured. 

She  looked  incredibly  composed.  She 
might  have  been  standing  in  a  church  door- 
way, looking  for  a  pew.  Her  eyes  passed, 
seeking,  over  the  tavern  parlor — over  Joss 
Caval's  face.  The  parlor  wasn't  quite  what 
she  had  braced  herself  to  expect.  A  huge 
peat  fire  burned  on  the  brick  hearth,  over 
which  a  ship's  anchor  had  been  hung  like  a 
symbol  of  brotherhood.  The  bottles,  ranged 
shelf  upon  shelf  behind  Joss  Caval's  head, 
glowed  warmly  against  the  dark  pine 
paneling. 

Now  she  had  found  what  she  had  come 
for.  Perhaps  Frank  Wilbur,  drawn  by  the 
general  stare  of  sheer  astonishment  to  look 
at  her,  recognized  her  purpose.  He  was  the 
only  one,  as  yet,  to  laugh. 

"My  dear  Miss  Frosbie,"  he  said,  "you 
must  have  lost  your  way,"  and  turned  back 
to  the  new  hand  that  had  been  dealt  him. 
It  had  to  be  good.  Most  of  the  greenbacks 
he'd  stacked  at  his  elbow  an  hour  ago  had 
scattered  themselves  about  the  table.  An 
hour  ago,  too,  he'd  been  dead  sober  and  half 
crazed  with  pain.  Now  at  least  he  was  drunk 
and  the  pain  had  growled  itself  to  sleep. 

"Frank,"  Ellen  Frosbie  said  clearly, 
"your  mother  sent  me.  She  would  have 
come  herself,  but  she  was  not  strong  enough. 
She  asks  you  to  return  at  once.  There  is  still 
time." 

She  meant  that  the  Rev.  James  Wilbur 
had  not  yet  missed  either  his  son  or  the  funds 
entrusted  to  him.  She  was  trying  to  spare 
this  boy  a  last  humiliation.  After  all,  he  was 
not  responsible.  This  man — these  men  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  sick,  disrupted  youth. 
She  looked  them  over, 
countering  their  ribald  but  ^■^■■■■i 
as  yet  silent  stare  with  a 
severe,  unflinching  resolu- 
tion. 

"Please,    Frank,   come 
at  once!" 

Young   Wilbur's  face 
flushed  to  the  roots  of  his 
disordered  hair.  "You've 
given    yourself   a   useless 
journey.  Miss  Frosbie.  Be- 
fore you  start  giving  me       ^^^^^^^^^ 
orders,  try  a  Minie  bullet 
in  your  innards — a  bullet 
that  doctors  can't  dig  out  and  which  one  day 
will  eat  its  way  out  and  make  worm  meat  out 
of  you.  You'd  say  like  I  do, '  It's  a  short  life, 
but  it's  got  to  be  a  merry  one.' " 

"But  it  isn't  merry,  Frank " 

"On  the  other  hand,"  Joss  Caval  inter- 
posed, "you  are  hardly  in  a  position  to 
judge.  The  lamb  in  the  fold  can't  speak  for 
the  wounded  beast  in  his  lair." 

"Be  quiet!"  she  told  him. 

Harry  Cartwright  guffawed  from  sheer 
astonishment.  Whatever  you  thought  of  Joss 
Caval  you  didn't,  if  you  valued  your  neck, 
give  him  orders. 

Joss  Caval  merely  raised  his  eyebrows. 
"Mr.  Wilbur  is  a  wounded  veteran  of  our 
late  lamented  war,"  he  said.  "As  such  I 
^ould  have  imagined  he  had  cut  loose  from 
apron  strings." 

"You'd  better  go  home,"  Frank  Wilbur 
said.  "My  mother's  a  good  woman  and  a 
fool.  I  did  what  she  wanted.  I  came  to  her 
precious  grove.  I  tried  her  prayers.  They 
don't  even  stop  a  bellyache." 

Ihey  have  helped  her.  If  you  weren't 
so  young  you  would  know  there  are  worse 
pains  than  yours." 

"So  you  think.  I'll  exchange  for  any 
of  'em."  He  stood  up  and  kicked  over  his 
chair.  "  Damn  everything !  Damn  the  whole 
blasted  world !  Damn  my  mother  too !  What 
right  has  she  to  make  me  responsible  for 
what  she  suffers?  How  long  do  I  have  to  be 
grateful  to  her?  I  didn't  ask  to  be  born. 
And  now  I'm  dying."  He  made  a  frantic, 
hysterical  gesture. 

"You  know,"  Ellen  Frosbie  said,  "that 
you  are  only  trying  to  forget  you  love  her." 
She  left  the  door  and  crossed  over  to  Frank 
Wilbur's  side.  "Frank,"  she  said,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  the  young  man's  arm,  "believe 
me,'  whatever  comfort  remains  to  you,  it 
cannot  come  to  you  in  this  way.   Be  kind. 


^L  A  conscientious  woman  is 
^  one  who  never  breaks  a 
confidence  without  first  im- 
posing the  strictest  secrecy. 

—ANON. 

There's  only  one  pretty 
child  in  the  world,  and  every 
mother  has  it! 

—CHINESE  PROVERB. 


Have  compassion  on  someone  besides  your- 
self." 

He  blinked  down  at  her,  moved  for  the 
first  time.  Perhaps  if  there  had  been  no 
spectators  of  his  surrender,  he  might  have 
made  it  to  her.  Or  perhaps  if  his  last  dollar 
hadn't  crossed  the  table,  leaving  him  to 
irretrievable  disaster. 

"I'm  going  to  drink  myself  blind,  sister," 
he  said,  and  shook  himself  free  of  her. 
"After  that,  maybe  I'll  take  to  the  sea  with 
these  fine  fellows." 

"They  don't  want  dying  men,  Frank." 

"Then,"  he  said  wildly,  "the  sea  can  have 
me." 

But  she  could  not  go  back.  "Please,  Frank, 
I  am  asking  you  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman 
to  see  me  safely  home." 

Me  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 
"Soldiers  aren't  gentlemen.  And  you  don't 
have  to  worry.  Who  would  want  to  endanger 
such  a  prim,  homely  little  thing?  Leave  me 
alone!  What  does  it  all  mean  to  you?" 

"A  great  deal." 

"Well,  prove  it  then!"  His  tormented 
mind  took  a  new  and  malicious  turn.  "I'll 
make  a  bargain  with  you,  sister.  Have  a 
couple  of  drinks  with  me.  A  drink  to  my 
drink  and  we'll  see  each  other  home." 

He  had  almost  beaten  her.  In  white-hot 
indignation  she  had  half  turned  to  go  when, 
for  a  moment,  she  looked  full  into  his  face. 
She  drew  an  empty  chair  to  his  table  and 
sat  down.  She  said  calmly,  "Very  well, 
Frank.  You  have  offered  me  an  ungracious 
bargain.   But  I  accept  it." 

The  shout  of  laughter,  the  thunderclap 
of  applause  seemed  to  support  her.  The  men 
crowded  about  the  tables 
■■■■■■l^  hadn't  moved.  Neverthe- 
less, they  hemmed  in  that 
small,  stiffly  upright  and 
still  incredible  figure.  This 
was  a  great  show,  worth 
any  water-front  fight. 
Harry  Cartwright  had 
filled  his  glass  and  handed 
it  to  her  with  a  sarcastic, 
lumbering  bow. 

She  heard  the  slam  of 
^^^^^^^^        the  counter  flap  as  Joss 
Caval  strode  from  behind 
his  bar. 

"That's  enough,"  he  said.  "I'll  have  no 
drunken  woman  on  my  premises,  neither 
to  save  your  hide  nor  soul,  Mr.  Wilbur." 

He  had  his  hand  under  her  elbow.  He 
lifted  her  to  her  feet  and  tucked  her  arm 
through  his.  Jocelyn  Caval  guided  his  pris- 
oner, not  to  the  tavern  exit  where  the  stricken- 
faced  Jeb  waited,  but  to  an  inner  room 
whose  door  he  closed  and  locked.  He  pushed 
his  chair  toward  her. 

"I  have  a  reputation,"  he  said  shortly. 
"It's  as  important  to  me  as  your  kind  is  to 
you.  This  is  the  way  I  make  a  living.  I  am 
not  going  to  let  your  friends  make  you  an 
excuse  to  run  me  out  of  it." 

"I  did  not  come  here  for  that  purpose," 
she  told  him.  "I  am  not  concerned  with 
either  how  or  why  you  live." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  believe  that  you  are 
concerned  for  that  self-pitying  whipper- 
snapper  " 

"What  I  tried  to  do  was  for  his  mother's 
sake." 

" or  to  show  me  that  when  it  came 

to  a  spiritual  tussle  you  could  lay  me  flat, 
here,  on  my  own  ground?"  He  must  have 
seen  her  involuntary  change  of  expression, 
for  he  laughed.  "What,  Miss  Frosbie,  made 
you  imagine  anything  so  idiotic?" 

"An  old  woman,"  she  said,  "and  a  dead 
hen." 

This  time  she  had  him.  Like  a  fencer 
whose  guard  has  been  broken,  he  seemed  to 
drop  the  fight  and  stand  at  ease,  amused  and 
a  little  rueful.  "So  that's  it!"  he  said.  "The 
truth  is,  I'm  good  or  bad  as  the  mood  takes 
me  or  circumstances  constrain  me.  The  day 
I  chased  those  pious  witch-hunters  I  must 
have  been  feeling  good"— he  shrugged— "or 
out  of  temper.  Who  knows?" 

"Your  conscience,  Mr.  Caval." 

"Oh,  keep  your  religious  aphorisms  for 
Husband  Hebron."  But  his  momentary  ex- 
asperation had  passed.  His  manner  regained 
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LIKE   SWIFT'S    PREMIUM   HAM 

its  $y&Ag«ot}Bi^ 

Delicious  sugar-cured  Prem  and  gar- 
den-fresh corn  make  any  day  a  red 
letter  day.  And  even  more  so  now  — 
when  Prem  is  often  hard  to  get.  As 
you  know,  it's  not  the  dealer's  fault 
if  he  happens  to  be  short.  It's  because 
the  nation  wants  our  fighting  men  to 
have  first  choice  from  the  meat  sup- 
ply. And  so,  large  quantities  of  Prem 
are  taken  by  the  armed  forces  because 
Prem  is  made  only  from  quality  meat. 


something  of  its  sarcastic  formality.  "How- 
ever, I  do  recognize  a  determined  purpose 
in  you.  I  salute  it  respectfully,  but  I  regret 
I  cannot  further  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
cannot  take  you  by  the  scruff  of  your  small 
stubborn  neck  and  throw  you  out." 

"You  can  throw  Frank  Wilbur  out.  You 
can  make  the  men  who  robbed  him  restore 
his  money." 

"No  one  has  robbed  him.  Harry  and  his 
mates  are  honest  gamblers.  I  do  not  permit 
cheats.  Frank  himself  is  the  only  thief  on 
my  premises." 

"A  poor,  nerve-shattered,  dying  boy." 

"We  are  all  dying.  His  way  isn't  the 
worst.  To  die  slowly — in  the  mind — that  is 
the  worst." 

"Now  you  are  thinking  of  your  own 
mother." 

"Yes — I  do  think  of  her.  Miss  Frosbie. 
Why  should  you  be  surprised?"  But  he 
brooded  for  a  moment,  looking  away  from 
her.  "You  made  a  bad  bargain  with  Frank 
Wilbur.  Will  you  make  a  better  one  with 
me?" 

"I  will  consider  it." 

"How  cautious!  How  wise!  However, 
here's  the  offer.  I  understand  that  you  are 
to  be  old  Captain  Thankee's  guest.  That  will 
make  you  my  mother's  neighbor.  My 
mother  may  be  neither  virtuous  nor  sane, 
according  to  Allyn  values.  But  she  is  a  great 
lady.  She  may  call  on  you— as  one  lady  on 
another."  He  hesitated.  "  I  do  not  want  her 
hurt."  He  looked  up.  to  meet  Ellen  Fros- 
bie's  darkened  eyes.  "She  may  ask  you  to 
dinner  again.  Miss  Frosbie." 

They  considered  each  other  through  what 
seemed  to  both  of  them  a  long  minute  of 
silence.  Then  she  made  him  a  formal  little 
bow.  "I  shall  accept  with  pleasure,  Mr. 
Caval." 

The  path  was  steep  and  narrow.  The 
stones  hurt  Carly's  feet,  constricted  in  her 
best  black  button  boots.  The  sweet-pepper 
and  bayberry  bushes,  flecked  with  swamp 
iris  and  the  soft  pink  of  Island  roses,  snatched 
maliciously  at  the  hooped  skirts  of  her  good 
dress.  But  at  least  the  path,  with  luck,  led 
to  freedom,  and  the  dress  and  bonnet, 
freshened  by  Joss'  roses,  gave  her  a  sense  of 
being  alive  again.  Maybe  she  wouldn't  find 
much  fun  where  she  was  going,  but  at  least 
the  psalm-singing  sisterhood  would  have  no 
visible  cause  to  look  down  their  respectable 
noses  at  her,  and  if  by  any  chance  she  ran 
into  Joss  Caval  he  wouldn't  be  ashamed. 

Hot  and  breathless,  she  at  last  crested  the 
hill  and  reached  the  dirt  track  that  led  from 
Tisbury  to  Holmes  Hole  and  thence  by  the 
county  road  to  Wesleyan  Grove,  and  flung 
herself  down  on  a  bank  of  sun-drenched  pine 
needles  to  rest  and  wait  for  a  stroke  of  luck. 
Without  luck  she'd  never  make  the  grove 
and  the  booths  where  she'd  do  her  bit  of 
marketing  and  maybe  pick  up  a  ride  with 
some  venturesome  spark  on  one  of  Squash 
Meadow  Pond's  gaily  painted  pleasure 
boats.  It  was  a  chance  she  had  to  take,  if 
ever  she  was  to  break  out  of  that  stinking 
hideaway  and  a  lonesomeness  that  made 
her  feel  she  might  go  mad  and  do  some 
crazy  thing. 

It  was  worse  after  Joss  Caval  had  been 
with  her.  When  he  went  away  she  knew  it 
might  be  for  weeks.  Then  New  Bedford  and 
the  riotous  memories  tugged  at  her.  She'd 
been  a  sort  of  queen  there,  making  her  own 
wayward  terms  with  life.  Until  she'd  come 
on  Joss  Caval,  lying  battered  and  uncon- 
scious in  the  gutter.  After  that  he'd  made  his 
terms  with  her.  "You  can  come  along  if 
you  want  to."  he'd  said,  and  she'd  given  up 
the  good  times  and  the  good  money  as 
though  she  couldn't  help  herself. 

He'd  never  marry  her,  drunk  or  sober. 
He'd  said  so,  laughing  at  her,  and  the  laugh- 
ter had  been  like  a  drop  of  poison,  eating 
into  the  vitals  of  her  passion  for  him.  Still, 
she  wasn't  beaten.  She  would  never  be  quite 
beaten,  not  so  long  as  there  was  a  spark  of 
life  left  in  her  strong,  stubborn  body.  Joss 
might  find  out  one  day  how  strong  she  was. 

Today,  at  least,  her  luck  was  in.  Seth 
Farrows,  in  his  newly  painted  surrey,  pulled 
up  and  held  out  a  hand  to  her. 


"Wherever  you  want  to  go,  sweetheart," 
he  said,  grinning  all  over  his  silly  face,  "I'm 
taking  you." 

She  would  have  enjoyed  snubbing  him, 
but  for  the  ride's  sake  she  let  him  slobber 
half-witted  endearments  into  her  ear  un- 
checked. 

"You're  lookin'  a  real  lady,  Carly.  fretty 
enough  to  eat.  Maybe,  when  you've  done 
your  marketing,  we  might  have  a  bite  and 
a  drink  together  and  I'll  drive  you  home." 

"That  would  be  fine,  Seth." 

But  it  wouldn't  happen.  She  knew  better 
than  to  drive  back  with  him. 

roR  the  camp  meeting  it  was  the  end  of 
summer.  The  brethren  were  pulling  out, 
making  their  way  on  foot,  in  oxcarts  and 
buggies  as  they  had  come,  to  the  landing  at 
Eastville  where  the  Manoshansett  waited  to 
take  off  the  first  boatload.  In  the  big  com- 
munity tent,  old  Father  Brerton  offered  up 
a  last  prayer  before  a  little  group  of  devoutly 
kneeling  men  and  women. 

Across  the  invisible  frontier  between  the 
Grove  and  the  encroaching  world  of  booths 
and  vulgar  pleasure-offering  enterprise,  a 
dark-skinned,  fantastically  dressed  little 
man  ground  out  a  strident  tune  from  an 
ancient  hand  organ.  A  few  of  the  travelers 
smiled  at  the  bewhiskered  little  monkey, 
tethered  by  a  chain  to  the  man's  wrist  and 
comical  in  its  soldier's  coat  and  kepi.  It 
wasn't  a  clever  monkey.  It  knew  no  tricks 
and  only  a  few  pennies  were  tossed  into  the 
tin  cup  that  its  owner  held  out  invitingly. 
When  he  tugged  with  surreptitious  cruelty 
at  the  chain,  trying  to  make  it  dance,  it 
cringed  and  chattered  piteously. 

Carly  and  Roberto,  the  Italian  organ 
grinder,  knew  each  other  from  New  Bed- 
ford days.  She  stood  laughing  at  his  resent- 
ment and  the  monkey's  terror. 

"She  is  stupida,"  Roberto  said.  "Two 
days  ago  I  buy  her.  I  pay  big  money.  But 
she  no  good."  He  gave  the  frantic  little 
creature  a  sly  kick  of  exasperation. 

"Don't  do  that!" 

Carly  looked  round  to  find  the  owner  of 
that  clear  feminine  voice.  Roberto  swept  off 
his  greasy  cap  to  it.  "Grazia.  signora.  grazia." 

"You  needn't  thank  me.  I'm  not  giving 
you  anything.  I'm  telling  you  not  to  be  a 
brute." 

Carly  knew  this  woman  on  sight  because 
of  Hebron  Allyn,  who  walked  on  one  side  of 
her,  his  plump,  rosy-cheeked  sister  on  the 
other.  The  two  Jebs.  with  hand  luggage,  and 
a  stout  colored  woman  brought  up  the  rear. 
No  doubt  they  were  escorting  Brother 
Hebron's  bride  to  the  Manoshansett. 

"She  bad  little  monkey,  signora." 

"She's  not  as  bad  as  you  are.  And  she's 
terrified  and  half  starved." 

"Signora— i^o  days  ago  only  I  buy  her," 
Roberto  said. 

"I  don't  care.  Don't  hurt  her  today — or 
any  day— or  I  shall  have  you  hurt." 

It  was  a  futile  threat.  This  wretched  little 
man  knew  it  too.  She  saw  the  impertinent 
knowledge  showing  through  his  threadbare 
obsequiousness.  Her  flurry  of  indignation 
became  a  cold,  implacable  resolution. 

"It's  no  good,  dear,"  Hebron  said.  "If  he 
doesn't  kick  her  now  he  will  kick  her  harder 
later.  But  one  day,  I  hope,  we  shall  have  rid 
the  Island  of  him  and  all  like  him." 

"That  won't  heJp  this  little  creature," 
Ellen  said  sharply.  She  bent  down  and 
caught  the  monkey  in  her  arms.  It  cowered 
and  chattered  against  her  breast  and  dug  its 
claws  into  her  cloak. 

Roberto  met  her  eyes,  the  color  of  cold 
steel,  and  blinked. 

"How  much  did  you  pay  for  her?" 

He  thought  fast.  "I  pay  for  her — twenty 
Americano  dollar." 

"I'll  give  you  thirty." 

"Sister  Ellen " 

"Be  quiet,  Martha.  I  can't  endure  cruelty. 
Hebron,  here  is  my  purse.  Please  pay  him." 
She  unhooked  the  chain  and,  turning,  blun- 
dered almost  into  Carly's  arms.  She  drew 
back  in  embarrassed  apology.  "I  am  so 
sorry.  How  clumsy  of  me."  She  did  not 
really  see  Carly  at  all.  She  saw  her  bonnet 
and  the  red  roses.  She  added  with  a  little 
sharp-drawn  breath,  "I  hope  I  didn't  hurt 
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ou,"  and  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.   She 
•alked  on  quickly. 

Hebron,  too,  had  seen  the  roses  in  Carly's 
onnet  and  recognized  them.  He  took 
;ilen's  free  arm  on  his  and  held  it  close 
gainst  his  side.  "Ellen,  there  is  something 
must  tell  you  before  you  go.  I  have  been 
upidly,  sinfully  remiss.  I  should  have  ex- 
lained  at  once.  Now  my  sin  has  found  me 
ut.  You  saw  that  wretched  woman  and  the 
owers  she  wore.  I  know  you  recognized 
lem.  They  are  like  those  that  you  believed 
had  given  you.  They  were  given  you— but 
ot  by  me.  Unclean  hands  tossed  them  up 
nto  the  wharf,  that  day  I  waited  for  you. 
did  not  touch  them.  Indeed,  I  had  for- 
jtten  them.  Then  your  apparent  pleasure  in 
lem  took  me  unawares.  It  was  difficult  to 
■;plain.  I  did  not  want  to  hurt  or  dis- 
ppoint  you." 

She  felt  the  monkey  sigh  and  relax  like  a 
ck  but  comforted  child  against  her  breast. 
I  guessed  at  something  like  that,  Hebron, 
understand,  I  think." 
"You  will  throw  them  away— or  bum 
icm.  won't  you,  Ellen?"  Hebron  asked. 
"Yes — I    suppose 

).  Of  course." 

"You  are  not  dis-  = 

ppointed    in   me?" 
"Disappointed    to 

.nd    you   human, 

lebron?" 

"Surely   I  am  al- 
ays  human ;  I  meant 
eak  and  fallible." 
"Then    I'm    glad 

ou're    sometimes 
eak  and  fallible." 
But  her  voice  had 

n  edge  to  it,  and  for 

nee  he  felt  himself 

t  a  loss  and  almost 

mid,  so  that  they 
alked    on    and 

;ached  the  wharf  in 

lence.    They   faced 

ach    other    at    the 

angplank    to    say 

ood-by  as  they  had 

iced  each  other  at 

leir  meeting. 
"Ellen  —  come 

ack  soon." 
"As  soon  as  can  be 

lanaged,    Hebron." 
"I  shall  be  waiting 

jr  you — counting 

ae  days.   There — 

ive  me  your  monkey, 

'.lien.   I  promise  you 
will  be  mercifully 

iken  care  of." 
'No,"   she    said 

.narply.     She    drew 

way    from    him. 
She's   mine   now. 


BY  DOROTHY  BOICOURT 

As  Cinderella,  breathless  from  her 

flight 
Down  crystal  stairs  and  through  the 

palace  gate, 
Looked  down  at  faded  calico  where 

late 
Rich  swirls  of  satin  eddied  in  the 

light; 
Remembered  how  glass  slippers 

click  and  gleam, 
Remembered  coach  and  four,  the 

ball,  the  prince. 
And  tried,  in  sudden  terror,  to 

convince 
Herself  that  it  was  real,  and  not  a 

dream, 
So  I,  returning  to  familiar  things 
From  gay  enchantment  that  I  find 

with  you 
Am  lonely,  suddenly,  and  half  afraid. 
Until  the  bright  mosaic  of  memory 

swings 
A  slender  bridge  of  warmth  and  joy 

anew 
Between  the  commonplace  and 

fairy-made. 


The  road  ran  for  the  most  part  through 
overhanging  trees  and  was  already  in  deep 
shadow.  And  there  was  hot  darkness  in 
Carly's  blood.  She  let  the  Runt  talk  while 
he  flicked  the  rippling  hide  of  his  old  flea- 
bitten  horse  with  his  whip  and  spoke,  as  in- 
evitably he  would,  of  other  horses  and  other 
days.  Carly  knew  his  stories.  She  didn't 
have  to  listen. 

"I  was  the  best  youngster  in  His  Lord- 
ship's stable,"  Albert  said,  "and  His  Lord- 
ship knew  it.  'Keep  your  weight  the  way  it 
is.  Runt,'  he  says,  'and  you  can  ride  Belle 
Mare  in  the  Thousand  Guineas  for  me.'  I 
did  too.  Not  much  of  a  race,  of  course,  but 
I  brought  the  filly  in  by  a  head." 

Carly  wasn't  impressed.  "You  and  your 
races  and  your  fillies  and  your  lordships!" 
she  muttered. 

Albert  pulled  up.  They  had  reached  the 
short  cut  that  led  down  to  Lambert's  Cove. 
The  sun,  sunk  already  behind  the  islands 
of  Nashawena  and  Pasque,  threw  up  a  cur- 
tain of  fire  whose  tattered  edges  hung  blazing 
from  the  tree  branches  and  licked  their  black 
and    twisted    stems. 

But  under  the  trees 

^^^^^^^^=  night  had  fallen. 

Albert  put  his  hand 
on  Carly's  arm.  "You 
should  take  more  in- 
terest, sweetheart. 
His  Lordship  being 
the  guv'nor's  papa, 
though  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  blanket, 
as    the    saying 

goes " 

She  turned  fierce, 
unhappy  eyes  on 
him.  "What'sallthat 
matter  to  me?" 

"Nothing  at  all, 
I'd  say.  He'll  never 
be  your  papa-in-law, 
not  on  any  side  of 
the  blanket,  not  even 
in  heaven  where,  so 
the  Bible  says,  they 
don't  bother  about 
marriage  either." 

"Shut  up,  you  lit- 
tle beast!"  She  lifted 
her  clenched  fist  as 
though  to  strike  him. 
But  his  hand  on 
her  tightened.  It  was 
a  strong  hand.  He 
said  softly,  "If  you're 
a  good  girl,  Carly, 
I'll  carry  your 
bundles  down  for 
you — like  a  perfeck 
gent." 


'm  responsible.  One 

an't  take  up  a  life  and  just  toss  it  aside." 
he  had  a  troubled  feeling  that  she  had 
ronounced  some  final  sentence  on  herself. 
Good-by,  Hebron." 

Carly  stood  where  Ellen  Frosbie  had  left 
er,  and  brooded  over  that  abrupt  encoun- 
;r.  Thoughts  didn't  come  easily  to  her.  But 
rie  had  strong  instincts  that  were  surer  than 
noughts.  She  became  aware  that  someone 
'as  standing  at  her  elbow  and  turned  and 
)und  the  Runt  there,  grinning. 

"If  you  like  I'll  give  you  a  lift  back,  my 
irl." 

"In  these  boots,"  she  said  sourly,  "I'd 
ake  a  ride  with  the  devil  himself." 

"I'll  bet  you  would — and  like  it." 

3UT  first  they  had  a  surreptitious,  cozy 
rink  out  of  a  bottle  Albert  carried  in  his 
oat  pocket.  Seated  in  the  lee  of  some  scrub 
t  the  edge  of  Squash  Meadow  Pond,  they 
ould  watch,  unnoticed,  the  pilgrims  making 
heir  way  home. 

Presently  Albert  stood  up,  shaking  him- 
elf.  "Best  be  on  our  way,  my  girl,  or  you'll 
e  scrambling  down  that  path  in  the  dark, 
'ou  might  take  a  pretty  tumble." 

She  scarcely  spoke  to  him  on  that  slow, 
onderous  drive  in  Albert's  battered  rig. 


"Don't  tease  me, 
Mr.  Emerson.  I  am 
twenty-five."  She  paused.  "  I  hope,  one  day, 
you  will  visit  us." 

"  I  shall  not,  Ellen.  I  should  be  a  disturb- 
ing element.  My  unfortunate  habit  of 
arguing  would  offend  your  Mr.  Allyn,  who 
appears  not  to  argue  but  to  pronounce." 

"You  speak  as  though  you  did  not  like 
him,  which,  since  you  don't  know  him,  is 
grossly  unfair." 

"I  feel  grossly  unfair.  I  don't  want  to 
meet  him  because  I  might  like  him — which 
is  childish  or,  at  my  age,  senile.  And  I  don't 
like  that  either."  Mr.  Emerson  sat  on  the 
Chippendale  writing-table  chair  that  had 
been  Ellen's  father's  and  that  she  had  given 
him.  "You  are  a  rich  woman,  Ellen,"  he  ob- 
served. "I  gather  that  Mr.  Allyn  is  above 
material  concerns.  What  will  you  two  do 
with  all  your  money?  I  was  your  father's 
friend.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
cerned." 

"I  shall  be  a  farmer's  wife,  Mr.  Emerson. 
Money  can  do  a  great  deal  for  land  and 
stock.  The  house  itself  is  simple.  It  can  be 
made  beautiful." 

"Are  you  sure  Mr.  Allyn  approves  of 
beauty?  "  He  must  have  seen  her  wince,  for 
he  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  "His  ances- 
tors certainly  did  not.  Yours  and  mine  didn't, 
and  I  suspect  sometimes  that,  in  my  heart  of 
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hearts,  I  don't.  My  child,  you  have  been 
ven-  unhappy.  Yoiu"  foundations  have  been 
torn  from  under  you.  But  then  you  had  no 
right  to  build  on  them.  A  man  has  only  one 
real  security — himself." 

"But  I  am  not  a  man." 

"That  at  least  is  true."  He  stood  up  and 
straightened  his  lean  shoulders.  "Our  rocky 
soil  and  rugged  climate  have  done  peculiar 
things  to  our  already  sufBciently  peculiar 
'err.perament,"  he  said.  "But  fortunately 
■  V.  rr.cn  of  the  tribe  have  been  endowed 
v.i:;,  BufBcient  original  sin  to  break  loose 
occasionally." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  break  loose?"  she 
asked,  half  smiling. 

"Why — I  believe  I  do."  He  bent  and 
kissed  her  forehead.  "I  think  I  would  like 
you  to  be  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  self-willed, 
unmanageable  women." 

The  memory-  of  that  farewell  had  smol- 
dered in  her  ever  since  and  now  seemed  to 
kindle  to  a  burning  homesickness  under  the 
evening  wind  that  came  oft  the  Island,  over 
the  Manoshansett's  starboard  bow.  She  was 
thankful  when  Captain  Pollock,  on  his  way 
to  the  wheelhouse,  stopped  for  a  friendly 
moment  at  her  side. 

"Since  you're  to  become  an  Islander  in 
time,"  the  old  man  said,  "you'd  best  learn 
some  of  our  landmarks.  Miss  Frosbie."  He 
thrust  out  a  stubby  forefinger.  "Yon  yellow 
streak  is  East  Chop  light.  Follow  round  the 
coast  and  you  dip  into  Holmes  Hole  and  out 
again  on  East  Chop.  Way  off  to  the  south- 
west, beyond  Menemsha  Bight,  you  strike 
the  tip  of  the  Island — Gay  Head.  One  day, 
maybe.  Hebron  will  find  time  to  drive  you 
out  there." 

"Would  it  be  too  far  to  ride?  I  have  my 
nare  on  board  with  me." 

So  I've  heard."  His  voice  sounded  gruflF 

i  dubious,  but  not  unfriendly.  "She'll 
e  our  womenfolk  something  to  get  their 
,aws  into.  They  don't  hold  with  what  they'll 
call  cavorting  round.  Take  an  old  man's 
ad\ice.  Miss  Frosbie.  There  ain't  much  we 
Islanders  won't  tol'rate  from  an  Islander. 
But  an  ofT-Islander — be  it  he  or  she — has  to 
be  like  that  Bible  feller,  .■\gag." 

"  I  shall  endeavor,  captain,  to  walk  softly." 

He  stood  for  a  moment  longer  beside  her. 
She  felt  that  he  had  more  to  say.  but  either 
could  not  find  the  words  or  knew  that  they 
were  useless.  "Got  to  be  on  the  job.  Miss 
Frosbie.  There's  a  tricky  tide  nmnin'."  He 
lumbered  off  into  the  gathering  dusk. 

JNow  she  was  alone  with  the  Island.  It 
lay  bleak  and  stubborn-looking  under  the 
mellow  light  of  the  sun  that  struck  over  her 
shoulder  from  the  west.  The 
wind,  fanning  her  cheek, 
had  already  the  tang  of  fall 
in  it.  But  it  was  a  light  wind 
and  the  sea,  scarcely  ruffled 
by  its  passing,  lay  in  broad 
bands  of  sable  and  steel 
gray  and  sapphire  and  azure 
blue  and  a  chill  green  like 
the  shimmer  of  some  huge 
sea  serpent's  back.  The 
Manoshansett  tore  the 
colors  into  ghostly  foam  and 
chugged  stolidly  on  its  fa- 
miliar course.  Now  they 
had  rounded  East  Chop. 
Ellen  Frosbie  could  see  the 
lights  of  East\ille's  water 
front. 

The  wharf  stretched  out 
a  long  black  arm  and  took 
the  Manoshansett  by  her 
bow  and  drew  her  gently  in. 
Lanterns  threw  gold  reflec- 
tions on  the  black  oily  wa- 
ters and  on  blurred,  white 
faces,  eagerly  hfted.  Ellen 
z:f<K  a  deep,  unsteady 
breath.  Well,  here  was  jour- 
ney's end.  There  was  He- 
bron with  that  look  of  touch- 
ing  hope  and  fear,  and 
Martha,  plumply  confident, 
beside  him,  and  Old  Jeb. 

Ellen  Frosbie's  eyes 
passed  over  the  little  group 


and  o%'er  the  impassively  waiting  longshore- 
men.  Her  hand  tightened  on  the  rail. 

The  de\il,  Hebron  thought  bitterly,  should 
look  like  the  de%il.  He  should  not  wear  a 
frock  coat  and  a  gold  watch  chain  across  a 
benign-looking  stomach  and  carr>-  himself 
with  an  air  of  hearty  good-feUowship.  Cap- 
tain Norton  might  not  be  the  de\il.  but  he 
was  doing  the  devil's  work.  From  his  %'an- 
tage  point  in  front  of  his  own  peat  fire,  burn- 
ing with  comforting  warmth  against  the 
chill  fall  wind,  he  looked  down  at  Hebron 
with  friendly  eyes. 

"I  assure  you."  he  said,  "that  my  asso- 
ciates and  I  are  still  at  the  talking  stage.  If 
you  want  to  make  an  offer  for  my  land.  I 
should  consider  it  reasonably." 

"\Miat  offer  would  you  consider?" 

"Not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars, 
Hebron." 

"  We  are  poor  people." 

"That."  Captain  Norton  interposed, 
twinkling,  "puts  you  at  an  ine\itable  dis 
ad\-antage  with  us  worldly  fellows.  You 
can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  you 
know.  If  you  insist  on  lading  up  your  riches 
in  heaven,  you  must  be  prepared  to  let  the 
material  things  of  this  world  go  to  those  who 
can  pay  for  them." 

Hebron's  hands,  clasped  on  his  thin 
knees,  grew  white  with  tension.  "You  know 
ver>-  well,  Norton,  that  without  our  camp 
meetings  your  land  would  be  valueless  pas- 
ture." 

"I  don't  agree,"  Norton  retorted.  "New 
ideas  are  in  the  air.  Sooner  or  later,  through 
one  agency  or  another,  they  materialize 
We  can't  stop  'em.  Once  the  war  was  over 
and  people  had  money  to  spend,  the  idea  o: 
Martha's  Vineyard  as  a  pleasure  resort  wa? 
bound  to  take  hold."  He  added,  pursing  hi? 
generous  mouth,  "  It's  pro%idential." 

Hebron  stood  up.  "I  am  not  concerned 
with  profit  or  our  material  well-being.  I  air. 
fighting  to  keep  our  sanctified  ground  free 
from  in\'asion  and  corruption." 

"You  won't  do  it.  Hebron.  Buy  up  ray 
land.  Or  build  the  fence  I've  heard  taU: 
about.  ...  By  the  way,  I  should  like  tc 
congratulate  you  on  your  forthcoming  mar- 
riage.  Is  it  to  be  soon?" 

"Next  summer,  God  willing." 

"I'm  sure  He  will  be.  Miss  Frosbie  comes 
from  Concord.  .A  charming  little  town  with 
fine  people — some  of  our  most  %igorous  in- 
tellects." 

Hebron  turned  dark,  unhappy  eyes  or 
him  and  the  older  man  felt  a  startled,  un 
reasoned  pity.  "My  wife  and  I  will  be  of  one 
mind."  he  said. 
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'  I  wished  to  do  the  occasion  honor,' 


she 
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said. 

"To  please  me  or  flout  Mr.  AIIjti?"  he 
asked. 

"Neither.  To  assert  my  right  to  do  what  I 
believed  right." 

"By  coming  here,  you  would  seem  to  con- 
done wrong."  he  said.  "Do  you?" 

"No.  I  do  not." 

"You  could  not.  It  is  not  in  your  tradi- 
tion." 

"I  have  other  traditions." 

"Of  pity?"  he  asked  dangerously. 

"Pity  was  not  the  word  I  intended.  I  was 
going  to  say  'compassion.'" 

"That's  easier  to  take,"  he  admitted. 
"But  how  can  the  highly  respectable  and 
slightly  prim  Miss  Frosbie  suffer  -with  my 
mother  or  with  me?  We  are  considered — 
insufferable." 

"I  may  be  respectable  and  prim,"  she 
retorted.  "But  I  judge  people  for  myself. 
I  saw  your  mother  only  once.  And  I  did 
'  suffer  with '  her  and  I  did  not  think  her  in- 
sufferable.  Only  tragic." 

"That  was  kind  and  wise  of  you."  She 
could  not  tell  whether  or  not  he  was  ironical. 
"You're  right.  My  mother  is  'only  tragic' 
Her  madness  is  a  last-ditch  stand  against  a 
sort  of  despair  that  you  will  never  know." 

"Why  not?" 

"You  will  never  care  enough." 

"Do  you  mean  will  not  or  cannot?" 

"Under  the  circumstances — cannot." 

"What  circumstances?" 

"The  Reverend  Hebron  AUyn  is  one  of 
them." 

"We  were  talking  of  your  mother,"  she 
said  acidly. 

"And  I  was  trying  to  explain  her.  She 
cared  more  for  mv  father  than  for  her  salva- 


tion— though  she  is  still  a  good  daughter  of 
the  Church.  And  she  killed  him.  By  acci- 
dent, of  course,  but  nonetheless  because  she 
was  what  she  was,  a  reckless,  danger-loving 
creature,  and  because  my  father  loved  her 
for  being  all  that  and  more  besides.  We  were 
li\ing  in  our  villa  overlooking  Tivoli  when 
it  happened.  It's  a  bad,  winding  road  down 
to  the  town,  and  my  mother  liked  to  dri%'e 
the  crazy  high-pitched  dogcart  and  a  high- 
tempered  horse  hell-for-leather  round  curves 
that  had  been  made  for  oxcarts.  My  father 
loved  it  too.  But  that  day  a  rock  had  rolled 
off  the  hillside  and  the  off-wheel  caught  it. 
My  father  and  mother  were  both  terribly 
injured.  But  my  father  died.  My  mother 
couldn't  die.  So  she  went  mad.  Now  she 
is  only  dangerous  when  she  comes  too  close 
to  sanity.  At  such  times,  when  no  other 
make-believe  will  do,  I  drink  myself  blind 
and  stupid  with  her."  He  added,  in  response 
to  her  sudden  stiffening,  "I  am  not  telling 
you  that  to  shock  you.  I  am  reassuring  you. 
Tonight  my  mother  and  I  are  both  quite 
mad  and  sober." 

He  was  too  close  to  her.  His  nearness 
troubled  her  like  a  hot  secret  wind,  and  she 
was  thankful  that  the  door  had  opened. 
Leonora  Ca\'al  stood  on  the  threshold.  It 
was  a  consciously  grand  entr\'.  How  many 
times.  Ellen  wondered  with  a  sudden  insight 
into  an  alien  life,  had  she  made  just  such  an 
entry  in  her  past  ?  She  seemed  to  be  listening 
for  music  and  the  murmur  of  a  habitual 
homage.  Perhaps  she  heard  it.  She  smiled 
faintly. 

Her  son  went  to  meet  her  and  took  her 
hand  and  kissed  it.  "Mother — I  want  you 
to  meet  our  friend  and  neighbor — Miss 
Ellen  Frosbie." 


(To  be  Continued) 
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She  turned  to  say  to  Beth,  "  I  am  sorry.  I 
seem  to  be  running  a  temperature.  It  must 
be  a  cold  coming.  I  had  better  go  back  to 
camp."  and  saw  the  black,  glossy  pages  of 
the  fashion  magazine,  the  smooth,  white 
waves  springing  from  Beth's  hair  parting, 
the  amber  surface  of  the  tea  lying  easily  in 
the  Spode  cups,  the  secret,  sleeping  comers 
of  the  room  which  had  known  the  greater 
part  of  her  childhood.  The  same  sterile  per- 
spective which  lay  upon  the  outside  world 
was  here  too.  It  filled  her  with  a  sense  of 
timelcssness,  of  fatality.  Her  feverish  per- 
ception reached  out  for  the  truth  which  was 
surely  implicit  in  this  abnormal  alignment  of 
familiar  things,  but  faltered  on  the  edge  of 
certainty.  It  is — it  is:  the  clue  was  there, 
%et  could  not  be  grasped.  It  is  there,  it  is  sim- 
ple. I  must  jjtid  it,  I  must.  She  began  to 
tremble  with  weakness  and  shame  for  her 
failure;  she  was  certain  that  in  the  rocking 
swing,  the  ever-riding  curate,  the  room's 
gleaming  surfaces  was  the  answer  to  Leon, 
herself,  Beth  and  John;  the  solution  to  the 
myster\-  of  the  \nctim,  the  suspect  and  the 
forgiving  judges. 

Beth  Anderley  looked  round  to  see  her 
moving  back  slowly,  almost  absent-mindedly 
to  the  tea  table  in  front  of  the  fire.  In  this 
Margaret,  grown  to  womanhood  and  suffer- 
ing, tenderly  feminine  despite  the  trim,  but- 
toned absurdity  of  her  uniform,  she  saw  the 
child  Margaret,  whom  she  had  loved  and 
tried  to  imderstand.  Pliable  and  sensitive, 
thoughtful  and  gentle,  yet  so  highly  imagi- 
native that  she  was  hard  to  get  at,  slipped 
through  your  fingers  like  water,  defying 
finally,  though  quite  vmintentionally,  all  at- 
tempts to  know  her.  And  from  this  excess  of 
imagination  came  her  terrifying  capacity  for 
instinctive  action.  Just,  as  a  child,  she  had 
adhered  stubbornly  to  unsuitable  friendships 
frowned  on  by  her  family,  so  as  a  young 
woman  she  had  decided  to  love  some  anony- 
mous Polish  soldier  met  casually  on  a  train 
journey. 

This  time  she  had  severed  herself  com- 
pletely from  her  parents,  friends,  home  and 
environment,  from  John,  whom  she  had  been 
about  to  marry,  to  follow  yet  another  of  her 


strange,  instinctive  choices.  Atid  even  now 
that  he  is  dead,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  thing 
that  could  hare  happened,  thought  Beth,  with 
only  a  remote  twinge  for  her  callousness — 
for  after  all,  the  man  was  not  flesh  and  blood 
to  her.  only  cause  and  effect — even  now  she 
does  not  wish  to  come  back  to  us,  to  be  what  she 
calls  "forgiren."  Margaret  must  always  push 
her  acts  ofjaith  to  the  bitter  end,  however  many 
people  she  lays  low  in  the  process,  however 
much  she  hurts  lierself. 

The  girl  sat  down  in  the  chair  opposite, 
across  the  table,  shivered,  held  out  her  hands 
to  the  fire,  giving  Beth  only  her  childish, 
flushed,  unreadable  profile. 

"My  dear,  are  vou  cold?  Don't  you  feel 
well?" 

"I'm  all  right,  Beth  darling,"  Margaret 
said.  "Quite  all  right.  But  awfully  thirsty. 
If  I  could  have  some  more  tea."  And.  this 
given  her,  went  on  in  her  soft,  high  voice, 
glancing  obliquely  at  Beth:  "I'm  sorry 
about  bursting  out  like  that  before.  About 
forgiveness.  Do  let's  get  to  the  bottom  of 
John  and  me — and  what  happened.  I'll 
talk.  I'll  tell  you  annhing.  I  know  you 
think  I'm  secretive.  But  I'm  not  really. 
It's  just  that  when  I  talk  about  things  that 
seem  quite  right  when  I  think  them;  when 
I  talk,  they,  you  know" — her  gray  eyes, 
swimmingly  brilliant  with  fever,  held  Beth's 
for  a  second — "they  sort  of  evaporate,  dar- 
ling." 

Beth  thought.  She  is  in  a  state.  I  know.  I 
know  she  could  never  talk  about  things  that 
mattered  to  her.  Yet  how  otherwise  can  she  be 
helped?  Sow,  for  the  first  time,  she  is  open  to 
me,  defenseless,  able  to  be  convinced.  I  must 
be  careful,  I  must  go  slowly,  because  if  I  fail 
she  will  be  locked  in  this  prison  of  emotional 
absolutes  forever ;  if  I  succeed  it  means  every- 
thing, everything,  John  will  be  happy,  and 
Margaret  will  be  safe.  With  us,  icith  John  and 
me,  I  know  she  icill  be  safe;  marriage — roots 
in  this  place,  children — will  keep  her  so.  She 
is  too  basically  good  to  bieak  apart  those  things 
for  any  impulse  of  instinct,  however  strong. 

Yet  alongside  these  tnily  loving  calcula- 
tions in  Beth  Anderley.  there  ran  also  the 
selfish    excitement— which    she    recognized 
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and  deplored — of  a  person  given,  at  last,  the 
key  of  a  desired,  shuttered  house;  and  also 
surprise,  a  wonder  amounting  almost  to  dis- 
belief, that  Margaret  should  so  suddenly,  so 
entirely  without  persuasion,  have  given  her 
that  key  at  all. 

Margaret  sat  waiting  for  John's  mother  to 
begin  to  question  her.  Her  elbows  were 
pressed  to  her  sides,  her  hands  clasped,  so 
that  her  periodic  shivering  should  be  hidden 
from  Beth.  Obstinately  she  clung  to  her 
mind's  new  clarity,  which  was  the  gift  and 
reward  of  heightened  temperature.  Her 
body  was  something  to  be  subdued  and  con- 
cealed, while  her  mind  sought  the  clue  which 
her  feverish  perception  had  said  could  be 
found  here,  in  this  room,  between  herself 
and  Beth.  She  was  prepared  to  hear  Beth 
out,  even  herself  to  lay  bare  her  relationship 
with  Leon,  if  only,  through  this,  the  clue 
would  be  vouchsafed.  She  was  filled  with 
panic  and  distaste  at  having  to  speak,  to  re- 
member and  to  suffer,  yet  still  her  determi- 
nation to  find  some  final  answer  to  her 
spiritual  bewilderment  overrode  all  these. 

Had  Beth  realized  it,  Margaret  was  again 
bent  on  an  instinctive  choice,  and  this  time, 
because  it  was  unemotional,  a  more  dangerous 
one.  Perhaps,  in  a  way,  she  did  sense  it,  but 
her  will  was  so  fixed  on  her  son's  happiness 
and  Margaret's  safety  that  she  could  not 
afford  to  be  subtle-minded. 

So  they  faced  each  other,  these  two 
women,  avowedly  confessor  and  penitent, 
yet,  unknowingly,  adversaries. 

Beth  said,  after  a  long  hesitation,  because 
she  had  expected  nothing  of  this  interview 
and  had  no  arguments  marshaled,  "Before 
we  begin — there's  one  thing.  In  the  weeks 
since  it  happened,  when  you've  been  alone 
and  unhappy,  have  you  ^^^^^^^^ 
ever  wanted  to  come  back  ^^^^^^^^* 
to  John  and  this  place?" 

John?  John  was  the  per- 
fect companion  of  child- 
hood to  whom  nothing  had 
to  be  explained  except  your 
wilder  flights  of  fancy;  the 
fair,  broad-faced,  laughing 
little  boy  who  found  you 
quite  certainly,  that  morn- 
ing, on  the  edge  of  the 
quarry  pond  after  you'd  ^^^^^■■H 
fallen  in,  looking  for  newts ; 
who  knew  you  were  crying  because  you  might 
have  been  drowned,  and  were,  at  that  very 
minute,  imagining  your  own  funeral ;  who  also 
knew  that  the  remedy  for  tears  like  that  was 
to  light  a  forbidden  fire  of  twigs  and  dry  out 
your  yellow  muslin  Sunday  frock.  That 
John  was  more  real  than  the  later  John,  the 
joking,  undemanding  lover. 

And  "this  place"?  The  room  here,  the 
house's  serene  heart ;  the  worn  stone  flags  in 
the  kitchen  passage;  the  cool,  scrubbed, 
milky  smell  of  the  dairy;  the  hayloft  over  the 
bam  with  its  round  window  looking  out  over 
the  bare,  quiet  Hampshire  plain  whose  misty 
blues  and  greens  and  yellows  changed  infin- 
itesimally  with  the  changing  hours  of  day. 
Had  you  wanted  to  come  back!  Had  you 
wanted  to  come  back,  be  at  peace,  forget? 

Margaret  said  impatiently,  "Of  course, 
Beth.  Many  times.  All  the  time." 

"But  you  wouldn't  even  see  John.  Why, 
Margaret?  You  knew  how  he  felt."  She 
paused  and  said  half  laughingly,  "Some  sort 
of  conscience?"  Even  as  she  said  it  she 
knew  that  she  was  not  sure  whether  Mar- 
garet had  a  conscience  at  all,  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  that  word.  An  integrity  which  im- 
posed ruthless  standards  of  its  own,  yes;  but 
not  the  conventional  pull  of  "I  want  to" 
against  "I  ought." 

JVlARGARET  Said,  "Conscience?"  Looking 
down  on  her  clasped  hands,  coming  to  the 
word  with  caution,  as  though  it  were  really 
one  she  didn't  understand.  "I  don't  know, 
Beth.  I  felt  so — cut  off — from  you  and 
John.  Not  because  what  I  did  was — sordid, 
mother  called  it "  She  broke  out  sud- 
denly and  harshly:  "You  know  I  picked  him 
up  on  a  train.  You  know  we  were  lovers.  I 
told  mother  because  I  felt  I  had  to,  and  she 
told  her  dear  Mrs.  Chalmers  in  confidence, 
arid  now  the  whole  district  goes  out  to  tea 
on  it.  How  can  you  forgive  me,  how  can  you 


^  If  vain  people  had  a  little 
^  more  pride,  how  modest 
they  would  be!  —VIOLA,  Paris. 

Virtue  is  insuflfieient  temp- 
tation.    —GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW. 

By  the  streets  of  "by  and 
by"  one  arrives  at  the  house 
of  "never."  —CERVANTES. 


want  me  back,  loving  John  as  you  do?  It 
doesn't  make  it  any  better  that  Leon's  dead. 
We  only  had  three  months;  such  a  hole-in- 
the-comer  afifair,  so  cheap  and  hurried,  not 
even  time  to  lend  it  dignity.  'Poor  Mrs. 
Sterne,  the  poor  sweet,  look  how  Margaret 
turned  out;  how  awful  to  have  a  daughter 
like  that,  an  absolute  little  slut.'" 

"Margaret!"  cried  Beth  sharply.  "Child! 
Don't  try  to  torture  yourself  and  me.  Any- 
thing can  be  made  to  sound  ugly  if  you  use 
words  like  that."  She  went  on,  half  smiling, 
seeing  Margaret  checked,  "And  you  have 
come  here  for  years  and  years,  stayed  here 
for  months  at  a  time — do  you  still  not  know 
me  at  all?  What  people  say  doesn't  matter 
to  me.  Only  my  children:  John,  now,  most  of 
all;  and  because  of  John,  you.  He  loves  you. 
So  you  must  be  good.  I  think  that  you  may 
be,  but  John  is  certain.  I  have  never  known 
him  wrong  about  anyone;  he  does  not  have 
to  analyze,  to  break  down  motive  and  action 
as  I  do.  He  is  good  himself,  and  uncompli- 
cated; he  goes  straight  to  the  source.  As  for 
myself,  apart  from  my  son,  Margaret,  who 
am  I  to  judge  you?  Quite  the  last  person. 
I  have  never  in  my  life  been  able  to  see 
things  in  good,  moral,  comforting  shades  of 

black  and  white "  She  broke  off  again. 

"Dear,  this  isn't  getting  us  anywhere.  Let's 
go  back  to  the  personal.  To  you.  You  were 
saying  that  you  felt  cut  off  from  John  and 
me,  but  not  because  of  the  'moral'  side  of 
what  you  did.   In  what  way  then?" 

Ihe  outline  of  Beth  wavered  in  front  of 
Margaret's   eyes;    she   blinked,   and    Beth 
came  back  into  focus  but  could  not  be  made 
to  stay  there.   On  the  edges  of  her  vision  a 
pulsating  darkness  began.  So  she  turned  her 
^^^^^^^^        face  sideways,  resting  her 
^^^^^^^^       cheek  on  the  cold  linen 
chair  back,  and  let  her  lids 
fall.    It  was  better.    She 
thought.  Of  course;  when 
you  are  seasick  it  is  fool- 
ish to  look  at  the  rail.  Only 
what  had  Beth  asked?  Cut 
off — in  what  way  do  I  feel 
cut  off  from  them  ?    Why, 

as  though Her  reply 

came  so  softly  that  Beth 
mm^^^gim       had  to   lean   forward   to 
hear: 
"As  though  I  had  gone  through  the  look- 
ing glass.  And  I  can't  get  back." 

Now  that  her  eyes  were  closed  nothing 
mattered.  Beth  and  her  room  slipped  away 
in  diminishing  circles  of  effort;  colorful, 
prismatic  images  crowded  the  inside  of  her 
eyelids:  red  sparks  from  an  engine  flying 
backward  across  the  black  glass  of  a  train 
window;  Leon's  hands  in  a  match  flame, 
thin,  unsteady,  on  one  a  long  white  scar;  the 
crazy  iron  tower  of  a  seaside  town  nailed  on 
an  opalescent  morning  sky;  a  green  wave 
gathering  itself  for  a  leap  through  already 
dripping  railings  onto  the  wet,  gray  espla- 
nade. 

"And  I  can't  get  back."  Beth  was  appalled 
at  this  simple  and  pitiful  statement.  She 
said  in  dismay  and  incomprehension,  "But 
my  darling — what  sort  of  love  could  make 
you  feel  like  that?" 

The  extreme,  searching  edge  of  the  wave 
washed  over  Margaret's  feet,  turning  them 
to  ice,  the  crash  of  water  breaking  over  con- 
crete subsided.  She  heard  Beth's  question 
in  the  lull  that  followed.  Her  senses  groped 
outward,  unwillingly  disengaging  themselves 
from  the  images,  and  found  her  body  intoler- 
able, aching,  lethargic;  her  face  hot,  her 
throat  dry,  the  skin  of  her  arms  under  the 
heavy  uniform  sleeves  prickling  with  goose 
flesh. 

What  ?  What  sort  of  love  ?  What  a  question ! 
Why  couldn't  she  have  asked  something  easier, 
when  I'm  so  tired? 

Helplessly,  she  seemed  to  let  go  of  actual- 
ity: as  though  she  were  again  leaning  on  her 
elbow,  in  the  dawn,  looking  down  on  it, 
there  was  Leon's  face  in  sleep;  slowly  the 
dark  lashes  lifted,  and  he  smiled;  the  smile 
was  teasing  and  tender  and  sensual  and  his 
eyes  looked  into  hers  with  love,  yet  at  the 
same  time,  unwillingly,  looked  beyond  her, 
full  of  bitter,  unending  thought,  of  in- 
escapable pain. 


There  are  so  many  things 

to  know  and  to  do  to  keep  them 

well  and  strong  and  happy^ 

"But  this  I  know  .  .  .  that  unless  I  see  that  they  get 
enough  vitamins  and  minerals  every  day  they  won't 
keep  well  and  strong — their  resistance  may  be 
lowered." 

Doctors  and  Government  authorities  are  agreed 
that  adequate  intake  of  vitamins  and  minerals, 
summer  as  well  as  winter,  is  imperative  for  good 
health  and  well-being. 

"And  this  I  know  too  ...  I  can't  be  sure  they  get  enough 
vitamins  and  minerals  in  their  food." 

Authorities  agree  that  millions  of  people 
(including  rich,  poor,  and  in-between)  do  not 
get  enough  vitamins  and  minerals  from  their 
meals.  This  is  for  many  rea.sons,  including:  per- 
sonal dislike  for  certain  foods;  loss  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  due  to  exposure  to  heat  and  light; 
over-refinement  of  foods;  storage,  and  cooking. 

"I  know  that  modern  science  enables  me  to 
help  prefect  the  health  of  my  dear  ones.  I  can  make 
up  for  any  vitamins  and  minerals  they  miss  in  their 
meals  by  giviu";  them  extra  vitamins  and  miiu-rals 
every  dav  in  pleasant-tasting  tablet  form.  I  feel 
that  I  owe  a  lot  to  Vimms." 

Daily  supplementation  with  Vimms  (three  small 
palatable  tablets)  will  bring  the  average  diet 
up  to  or  above  Reconnntnded  Daily  Allowances 
of  the  National  Research  Council. 


Minerals  are  as  important  as  vitamins ...  Of  the  7  leading  brands, 
Vimms   is  the  only  one  that  gives  minerals  as  well  as  vitamins. 


2  tbsps.  flour 
14  cup  water 
2  cups  seasoned 
mashed  potatoes 


Hot  Treet  Medley 

reel  has  a  special  flavor  all  its  own! 
reet  tastes  deliciously  difl^erent  from 
leat  cooked  at  home  because  Treet 
vacuum-cooked  ripht  in  the  meat's 
vn  natural  juices!  None  of  the  rich 
eat  flavor  escapes.  Save  this  new 
reet  recipe! 

can  Treet 

small  onions 

carrots 

pkg.  frozen 

or  canned 

green  lima  heans 

ook  onions  and  carrots  in  2  cups 
ater  until  tender.  For  last  10  min- 
es of  cooking  time,  add  cubed 
reet  and  frozen  lima  beans.  Add 
)iir  to  cold  water.  Beat  with  fork 
itil  smooth.  Stir  mixture  into  water 
le  vegetables  and  meat  have  been 
loked  in.  Pour  sauce  over  vege- 
bles  and  meat  in  casserole.  Using 
istry  tube  or  fork,  pipe  mashed 
>tatoeB  around  edge.  Place  under 
oiler  until  potatoes  are  browned, 
akes  4  servings. 


Treet  is  the  meat 
folks  love  to  eat 
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Cold  Treet  with 
fellied  Apple  Salads 

Ic-ed  cold,  right  from  the  tin,  taste 
•eet's  full-flavored  goodness  ...  its 
licate  seasoning.  See  how  tender 
is!  Treet  is  made  of  choice  pork 
.  pork  that  is  selected  for  Treet 
ine!  Try  this  new  Treet  supper! 

or  more  cans  Treet 

ikg.  lemon-flavored  gelatin  dessert 

;ups  chopped  apples  (leave  skin  on) 

cup  chopped  celery 
cuj)  red  grapes,  seeded 

can  pecans 

pkg.  Cloverbloom  Cream  Cheese 
tbsps.  mayonnaise 

issolve  gelatin  in  W*  cups  hot 
Iter.  Cool.  Add  apples,  celery, 
apes  and  nuts.  Fill  molds.  Chill 
itil  set.  Combine  cream  cheese 
th  mayonnaise.  Place  bowl  of 
eese  dressing  in  center  of  platter, 
imold  salads  and  arrange  on  platter 
i  t  h  sliced 
eet  as  shown, 
akes    6    serv-l 
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What  sort  of  love — oh,  what  sort?  This 
question,  this  question — when  I  never  even 
kneiv  myself. 

But  her  will,  through  her  body's  hot 
weariness  and  her  mind's  feverish  dream, 
tricked  and  goaded  her  to  go  on,  not  to  let 
go,  to  reply  to  Beth  somehow.  Only  to  keep 
some  kind  of  hold,  however  slight,  on  Beth, 
and  the  room,  and  this,  whatever  it  was, 
that  they  were  talking  about,  until  her 
premonition  should  be  fulfilled  and  the  light, 
quiet,  certain  answer  to  her  bewilderment 
be,  without  warning,  given.  But  now  the 
clearness  had  gone  from  her;  she  had  no  ex- 
planation, argument,  logic  for  Beth — only 
the  past,  crowding  the  darkness  under  her 
eyelids.  But  perhaps  that  would  do — per- 
haps it  was  even  what  Beth  wanted. 

With  a  supreme  effort  Margaret  opened 
her  eyes.  She  said  to  John's  mother,  "What 
sort  of  love?  I  am  not  sure.  If  I  try,  now, 
to  tell  you,  maybe  you  will  know."  She 
smiled,  painfully,  fleetingly,  acknowledging 
Beth's  power  of  assessing  these  things.  Then 
dropped  her  head  so  that  only  her  white 
brow,  her  gold-brown  hair  could  be  seen;  her 
eyes  were  hidden  from  Beth  and  could  again 
be  safely  closed;  she  sat  with  her  head 
bowed  like  a  brown 
aster  in  the  wind, 
taking  up,  uncon- 
sciously, the  im- 
memorial attitude 
of  the  confessional. 
And  on  an  exhaled 
breath,  half  sigh, 
began  to  speak 
jerkily,  in  soft,  ex- 
hausted rushes  of 
words: 

"I  was  going  to 
the  cousins  at 
Bridge  of  Allan.  I 
took  the  night  train 
from  Euston.  Beth, 
imagine  that  train; 
I  must  make  you 
see.  Thundering 
along  in  the  dark- 
ness, rain  lashing 
the  windows,  ser- 
vicemen packing 
the  corridors,  the 
smell  of  wet  great- 
coats. Behind  you 
is  the  actuality  of 
the  place  you  have 
left ,  the  great  North 
Lx)ndon  station,  the 
shaded  lights,  por- 
ters shouting,  the 
rattle  of  goods 
trucks  along  the 
platform;  before 
you  is  your  destina- 
tion, solid,  too,  a 

quiet  place  at  early  morning,  clouds  low  on 
the  hills,  Scots  voices.  But  in  between, 
passing  through  the  night,  through  the  un- 
seen country  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  nothing 
is  solid  and  actual,  least  of  all  you  yourself; 
you  are  suspended  in  motion,  without  re- 
sponsibility, without  volition.  Objectivity 
passes  from  you,  you  are  strangely  sub- 
jective, aware.  There  is  a  feeling  of  life  be- 
low the  surface;  I  cannot  explain,  but  stand 
in  a  corridor  for  hundreds  of  miles,  at  night, 
and  you  will  see."  .  .  . 

Ihe  train  again  under  her  feet  screamed 
down  its  timeless  gradients;  the  lavatory 
door,  broken-latched,  banged  intermittently; 
around  her  in  the  darkness  the  crowd  in  the 
corridor  moved  uneasily  its  stiff  legs  and 
arms,  sighed,  shifted,  muttered.  Dampness 
seemed  to  settle  in  the  center  of  her  back; 
steam,  condensing  on  the  windows,  ran  over 
her  hand  as  her  outstretched  fingers  invol- 
untarily touched  the  pane;  her  teeth  chat- 
tered. 

Leon,  next  to  her,  then  unknown,  moved 
and  said,  "You  are  cold?"  A  voice  with  an 
un-English  rhythm.  Over  her  shoulders  a 
heavy  warmth;  her  wet  fingers  felt  soft 
leather,  some  fur  or  sheepskin  lining.  "A 
cigarette,  too,  will  make  it  seem  better." 
About  his  voice  a  carefulness,  not  coming, 
she  sensed,   from  any  difficulty  with  her 
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language,  but  rather  as  though  he  found  it 
hard  to  speak  any  language  at  all,  as  though 
he  had  dragged  himself  back,  through  in- 
herent politeness,  from  some  great  distance, 
in  order  to  consider  what  must  be  done 
about  her  being  cold. 

Then,  as  they  bumped  together  with  the 
swaying  of  the  express,  his  hands  were  sud- 
denly illuminated  in  the  match  flame,  and 
because  of  her  subjective  mood,  her  aware- 
ness, they  said  far  more  than  hands  should 
ever  say,  making  her  throat  tight  with  pity: 
young  hands,  smooth-skinned,  the  long  fin- 
gers, the  short,  oval  nails;  and  the  badly 
healed  scar;  and  their  persistent  tremor, 
their  controlled  shaking.  .  .  . 

JNow,  on  two  levels,  Margaret  relived  all 
this,  yet  heard  her  own  voice  in  the  room, 
low,  brokenly,  yet  without  pause,  translat- 
ing the  images  for  Beth : 

"When  I  saw  his  hands — nothing  of  him, 
only  those,  you  understand — I  began  even 
then  to  stop  being  Margaret  Sterne  with 
this  behind  me.  I  stepped  over  another 
threshold. 

"When  he  lighted  his  own  cigarette,  his 
face,  Beth,  it  was  the  face  of  any  charming 
young  man,  in  the 
sun .  under  some  cafe 
awning,  turned 
carelessly  toward  a 
woman,  meant  for 
lazy  well-being,  for 
light  love-making. 
Only  his  eyes  had 
never  known  what 
his  face  promised: 
they  had  seen 
only — terror  and 
desolation;  they  be- 
longed with  his 
hands. 

"Oh,  we  talked, 
then,  with  that  cig- 
arette. Almost  the 
usual  sort  of  train 
flirtation;  he  was 
aware  of  me,  too, 
superficially  any- 
way." .  .  . 

There  were  their 
voices,  going  on  and 
on,  a  murmur  rising 
and  falling  to  the 
noise  of  the  wheels, 
moving  through  the 
conversational 
gambits  that  are  the 
beginning  of  any 
chance  acquain- 
tanceship between 
a  man  and  a  wo- 
man; there  were 
their  bodies  flung 
about  like  sawdust 
dolls  by  the  train's  swift  rocking;  and 
outside  the  great  furnaces  of  the  Midlands, 
looming  and  quickly  gone,  massive,  blacker 
than  the  sky,  shot  through  by  angry  gleams. 
And  in  her,  the  gradual  sensation  of  despair: 
for  the  train  that  would  not  be  arrested, 
seeming  now,  sinisterly,  without  destina- 
tion; for  herself  and  Leon,  circumscribed  by 
their  own  sawdust  limpness,  their  mechani- 
cal, ghostly  flirtation;  and  she  began  to  feel 
that  somehow  they  were  to  be  prevented 
through  eternity  from-  expressing  what  was 
fundamental  in  them — his  need,  and  her 
knowledge  of  it.  So  that  she  cried  out 
violently: 

"I  must  know  you.   I  must." 
In  the  darkness  she  saw  the  startled  move- 
ment of  his  head  in  query,  and  said  with  a 
return  of  normal  reserve,  indistinctly: 

"It's  only  that  you  talk  to  me — but  all 
the  time  you  are  thinking  of  something  else. 
Forgive  me,  I  don't  mind  that,  but  what  you 
are  thinking  of  must  be  terrible — because  it 
is  making  us  both  unreal.  I  only  meant  that 
if  I  knew  you  better,  I  might  know  some 
way  to  make  you  stop  thinking.  As  it  is,  I 
am  helpless."   .   .   . 

"He  did  not  talk  any  more,  Beth.  After  a 

little  while  he  took  my  hand.   For  miles  we 

were  silent;  his  thought  was  still  there,  a 

barrier  which  neither  of  us  could  cross,  but 

(Continued  on  Page  60) 
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Frozen  Food  Chest  —  designed  especially  to  freeze 
and  store  loads  of  food  .  .  .  fowl, 
steaks  or  roasts  .  . .  many  packages 
of  store-bought  frozen  foods  .  .  . 
your  favorite  ice  cream.  Designed 
so  carefully  that  freezing  tempera- 
tures stay  in  the  freezing  compart- 
ment where  they  belong. 

Advanced  Refrigeration  Technique  ...  a  scientific 
principle  of  refrigeration  which  gives 
accurate  control  and  balance  of  hu- 
midity and  temperature  for  keeping 
foods  wholesome,  delicious,  tempting 
in  appearance.  Guards  against  wilting 
and  shrinking.  Helps  foods  hold  nour- 
ishing richness,  fresh-picked  flavor.  A 
wide  variety  of  cold. ..sub-freezing  cold  for  frozen  storage 
.  .  .  moist  cold  for  general  storage  .  .  .  super-moist  cold 


for  keeping  fruits  and  vegetables  dewy-fresh,  crisp,  color- 
ful, vitamin-rich  for  days. 


Loads  of  Space 


,  enough  room  for  everything:  whole 
roasts  or  hams,  space  for  large  or 
small  dishes,  even  a  watermelon; 
plenty  of  tall  bottle  space.  Shelves 
that  slide  to  put  food  within  easy 
reach.  Flexible  interior  easily  ad- 
justable to  many  different  arrange- 
ments to  suit  individual  needs. 


Trigger-Quick  Ice  Service  ...  an  ever-ready  ice  sup- 
ply that  pops  up  fast  as  a  jack-in-  ,    MJo'df    '^ 
the-box.  Easily  available  — no  grap-  -^^^ 
pling,  prying  or  tugging  with  old-  '^ 
fashioned  ice  trays.  No  sink  splash-  <^-    -^ 
ing,  no  ice  waste  through  melting.  ,    •' 
Just  lots  of  big,  solid  ice  cubes.  J^ 


Modern    Beauty  —  Style  that   adds    new 
beauty    to    the    kitchen,     yet 
I    IT  V        ■— '  provides    maximum    utility    and 

\\  iV  •<?  ^7->l    ^.        convenience.  Gleaming   white 
w     ^^-^-^    ^jW<i        porcelain,  highlighted  with  shin- 
^     r-1»l  jj^g  chromium  and  color  plastic. 

Smooth,  white  surfaces  easily 
cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth.  Stain- 
less, spot-proofed  interior.  Ruggedly  built,  yet  beautiful 
in  rounded,  flowing  lines. 

Reliable,  Money-Saving  Mechanism — for  low  oper- 
ating cost  and  years  of  dependable 
service.  Quiet,  unseen,  self-oiling. 
Completely  sealed  against  moisture    KI^^n^     ^ 
and  dirt.  With  no  unnecessary  mov-  -M 
ing  parts  to  cause  trouble  or  wear.   — ^^^ 
Power  to  produce  all  the  cold  you 
need  on  a  mere  trickle  of  current. 
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can  return  to  peacetime  pursuits,  you  will  again  see 
the  appliances  that  have  made  the  name  Frigidaire 
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able performance,  unexcelled  value.  Meanwhile,  we 
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It's  for  you  . . .  this  flower-scented 
bath  of  dancing  foam.  How  it 
floats  away  fatigue. ..  leaves  you 
so  refreshed!  And  afterwards 
your  tub  is  always  shining  and 
immaculate.  Enjoy  "luxury 
unlimited"  tonight ...  ask  at 
any  toiletries  counter  for 
Foaming  Bath  Sachet.  Al- 
ways welcome  as  a  gift.  . 


...and  I  call  it  fun! 

"Look  Mommy ...  for  inc,  too!  Millyuns 
'n  millyuns  of  bubbles  everywiicre,  so 
dancy  and  soft.  I  like  /'(i//)s  now!" 

Yes— batlis  (i/c  fun  foi  the  kiddies  vvlien 
they  have  their  own  special  pink  and  blue 
box  of  Foaming  Bath  Sachet.  Ask  for 
"Bubbles  for  Little  Scrubbers." 


FOAMING  I  BATH 

acAet 


Send  25c  plus  5c  tax  for  a 

trial  package  of  5  assorted  baths. 

ROBERT   H.  CLARK   COMPANY, 
Dept.  E8    Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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(C'onlitiiicd  from  Page  58) 
his  hand  was  warm,  human,  the  palm  re- 
silient, the  fingers  tight  in  mine. 

"When  we  got  to  Crewe  he  said,  'I  am 
sorry — but,  what  do  you  look  like?  I  never 
noticed.'  We  were  at  the  end  of  the  train, 
the  last  coach;  the  platform  there  was  de- 
serted— an  empty  barrow,  sooty  stone 
arches,  a  single  light.  He  turned  me  so  that 
it  shone  on  my  face.  He  said,  'Yes,  it  is 
there.'  I  asked  him  what.  'I  don't  know,' 
he  said;  "something  I  cannot  name.  What- 
ever it  is  that  makes  you  feel  so  much.' 

"He  was  leaving  the  train  at  Preston. 
Not  far.  We  talked,  then,  more  openly  than 
before.  He  said  his  family  lived  in  Warsaw, 
he  was  twenty-seven.  He  used  to  write  for 
the  radio,  he  had  liked  that.  He  had  been  in 
two  concentration  camps:  Russian,  when 
Germany  and  Russia  partitioned  Poland; 
German,  when  Germany  began  to  invade 
Russia.  Escaped?  Oh,  yes,  it  was  not  too 
bad,  not  too  difficult.  He  managed  in  the 
end  to  get  a  visa  for  Turkey.  When?  Oh, 
late  in  nineteen-forty-two.  Just  these  hard 
little  facts,  no  feeling  behind  them,  given 
barely,  without  detail,  only  because  I  asked. 
I  told  him  about  myself,  my  uneventful  life, 
you  and  John.  We  promised  each  other  to 
write,  said  that  we  would  try  to  meet,  when 
we  both  had  leave — and  the  train  went  on: 
Warrington,  Wigan,  the  next  stop  Preston. 
I  pushed  down  the  corridor  to  say  good-by 
to  him."  .  .  . 

Steam  escaped  in  a  great  cloud  from  be- 
neath  the  train,   hiding  them   from  each 
other;  they  were  like 
people  in  a  fog. 

"You  will  write?" 

"Yes.  I  promise. 
Yes." 

He  stood  there  with 
his  cap  in  his  hands, 
bareheaded,  his  collar 
turned  up,  his  face 
shadowy,  his  hair 
bright  against  the 
khaki,  the  murky  sta- 
tion, looking  up  at  her 
as  she  stood  gripping 
the  wooden  frame  of 
the  open  window.  The 
whistle  shrilled,  doors 
slammed;  between 
them, at  last,  wasa  des- 
perate, silent  tension. 
As  the  train  moved  he 

cried  agonizedly:  "You  are  coming  back  on 
Wednesday?"  Running  alongside  it,  "At 
night  again?"  Then  running  with  effort, 
panting  as  the  wheels  slid  into  speed, 
"Through  this  station?"  The  wind  took  her 
tardy,  affirmative  answers  and  flung  them 
down  into  the  approaching  goods  yards, 
dropped  them  among  empty  trucks.  .  .  . 

"So  I  couldn't  be  sure  whether  he  had 
heard.  But  on  Wednesday  afternoon  I  left 
Bridge  of  Allan.  The  Mackenzies  had  ar- 
ranged a  party  for  us.  Everyone  was  angry 
with  me.  Yet  I  had  to  go  back."  .  .  . 

VviiEN  the  train  came  again  into  that  sta- 
tion, Preston,  it  was  as  though  she  had  never 
left  it.  Everything  was  the  same:  the  clock, 
not  working,  stopped  at  seven-twenty  as  it 
had  been  four  nights  ago;  beyond  a  half- 
opened  door  a  small  office  with  a  high  desk, 
an  open  ledger,  a  bright  fire  burning,  saying 
that  the  station  had  a  life  of  its  own,  un- 
touched by  the  coming  and  going  of  trains, 
the  crazy  impermanence  of  travelers.  The 
cold  night  wind,  smelling  of  soot  and  steam, 
was  the  same  wind  as  before.  She  hung  out 
the  window  looking  for  him,  believing  and 
not  believing.  Airmen  suddenly  poured  oul 
of  the  train,  hundreds,  it  seemed,  piling  out, 
stumbling,  running  to  catch  a  connection; 
the  WVS  women  pushed  up  and  down 
among  them  with  their  baskets  of  sand- 
wiches, their  jam  jars  of  free  tea;  the  plat- 
form was  pandemonium;  she  was  certain  he 
would  be  there  and  that  somehow  she  would 
not  see  him.  Then  it  was  quiet  again;  only  a 
few  porters,  calling  to  one  another,  not 
loudly,  as  they  humped  cases  into  and  out  of 
the  luggage  van;  only  two  redcaps,  with 
their  thumbs  hooked  in  their  belts,  standing 
together  like  wax  figures;  only  the  neat  little 
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Waaf  that  you  see  in  every  station,  sitting 
on  a  bench,  waiting  for  some  train  that  never 
leaves.  Into  this  hollowness,  this  emptiness, 
this  feeling  of  the  whistle  being  about  to 
blow,  the  train  gathering  itself  to  slide  out 
again  over  the  rails,  he  came  slowly  round 
the  corner  of  the  closed  bookstall.  .  .  . 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  stay  with  him,  Beth.  I 
meant  only  to  see  him  again,  to  talk  to  him 
for  a  little.  When  I  got  ofif  the  train  and  was 
walking  beside  him  I  kept  thinking,  '  What 
am  I  doing,  what  am  I  doing  here? '  My  own 
body  was  strange  to  me,  walking  down  a 
station  platform  at  night  beside  the  body  of 
a  stranger." 

Margaret's  voice  fell  into  silence;  the  in- 
tensity of  her  mind's  re-creation  of  at- 
mosphere, the  complex,  sensuous  impact  of 
memory,  took  her  momentarily  beyond 
speech.  She  could  feel  Leon  move  beside 
her,  see  his  scarred  hand  on  her  suitcase 
handle,  feel  the  greasiness  of  the  platform 
underfoot,  hear  the  clanging  of  a  station 
sign  in  the  wind,  again  experience  the  abyss  , 
of  strangeness  bridged  by  some  inexpressible 
compulsion  of  the  spirit. 

It  was  as  though  we  were  driven,  Beth. 
Hesitant,  aimless,  shy  of  each  other,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  next,  yet  compelled.  We 
went  into  the  refreshment  room;  there  was 
nowhere  else  to  go."  .  .  . 

They  moved  into  the  empty  place  among 
the  spotted,  marble-topped  tables,  trodden 
cigarette  butts  on  the  floor,  petrified  sand- 
wiches under  glass,  bright,  bubbling  tea 
urns.  Facing  him 
across  a  table,  aver- 
sion rose  in  her,  a  fas- 
tidious distaste  for 
such  an  adventure,  the 
gulf  of  nationality,  his 
smooth,  masculine, 
obvious  charm.  She 
began  to  say,  "I 
must  go — we'll  talk 
a  little  while — I  don't 
really  know  why  I'm 
here  at  all."  The 
words  were  there,  al- 
ready formulated, 
even  the  kind  laugh 
to  make  them  less 
wounding  was  ready 
in  her  throat. 

Then  the  bodiless 
voice  over  the  micro- 
phone started  calling  the  stations  on  the 
West  of  England  train:  Bristol,  Taunton, 
Exeter,  Newton  Abbot— the  safe,  the  per- 
manent towns  of  her  country — and  she 
looked  into  Leon's  remote  blue  eyes.  He 
took  his  betraying  hands  from  the  table,  and 
pushed  them  deep  in  his  pockets.  This  aware- 
ness of  her  thought  touched  her  like  a 
sharply  rung  bell,  a  secret  finger  on  her  heart. 
She  was  shaken  terribly  and  completely 
with  love  for  him:  for  the  lines  of  his  face,  for 
his  young,  enduring  flesh,  for  his  most  trivial 
gesture,  above  all  for  the  pain  that  had 
crucified  his  careless  manhood.  She  knew 
that  she  must  identify  herself  with  him 
wholly;  separated  by  race,  background, 
language,  experience,  everything,  still  they 
must  be  as  one  person.  This  was  inescapable, 
and  what  she  wanted.  What  she  had  always 
wanted  and  subconsciously  sought.  She  felt 
like  the  unsuccessful  secret  agent,  anony- 
mous, hunted,  driven  by  his  quest,  who  has 
at  last  made  the  contact  required  of  him, 
and  is  free.  .  .  . 

"So  you  can  see,  I  was  not  able  to  leave 
him.  Beth,  he  said  to  me  then— I  have 
never  forgotten — 'I  love  you.  I  want  you. 
I  need  you  very  much.  I  have  never  said 
that  to  a  woman  before;  in  nineteen-thirty- 
nine  I  was  too  young,  since  then  I  have 
been  too  old.  What  it  is  that  I  am,  I  think 
you  know.  But  I  can  give  you  nothing.  I 
should  like  to  take  you  to  my  home  and  say 
to  my  little  sister  who  was  so  pretty  and 
bad-tempered,  "Marie,  here  isone  whom  you 
must  be  like."  And  to  my  mother,  "Here 
she  is,  look  at  her  well,  she  is  the  one  you 
wanted  for  me.  The  one  who  will  shop  with 
you  and  go  to  concerts,  who  will  give  you 
my  son,  who  will  look  after  you,  my  darling, 
when  you  are  old,  who  will  one  day  sit  in 
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your  chair."  But.  you  see,  there  is  no  chair 
at  the  balcony  window  overlooking  the 
courtyard,  there  is  no  house,  no  street,  al- 
most no  \\'arsaw.  My  mother  and  my  sister. 
I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to  them. 
I  do  not  e.xpect  I  will  ever  see  them  again.  I 
can  give  you  only  m>-self.  And  that  is  so 
little.  But  what  there  is  is  there  for  you  to 
take  if  you  wish.*" 

Margaret's  silence  was  this  time  longer. 
Dimly  she  heard  the  birds  singing  in  the  elm 
outside,  someone  piassing  in  the  road,  loud 
untroubled  footsteps,  a  happy  whistling; 
and  felt  dimly  Beth's  silence,  waiting  for 
more,  urging  her  on.  She  again  forced  her 
voice  through  the  submerging  flood  of  the 
past  relived  in  the  intolerable  vi\-idness  of 
fever,  pushed  her  voice  through  the  pale  sun- 
shine of  a  long-gone  day.  made  it  heard  above 
the  whisper  of  the  sea  on  wet  rocks,  listened 
to  it.  small,  harsh  and  vehement,  sa\ing  to 
Beth: 

"Do  you  know  now  what  sort  of  love? 
Have  I  said  enough?  Can  you  give  it  a 
name?  ^\liat  else  can  I  tell  you?  He  was 
billeted  in  Blackpool,  his  landlady  didn't 
mind  my  stajTng.  She  was  what  Leon  called 
'a  lady  for  pleasure.'  Her  husband  was  a 
little  man  who  played  the  bones  to  wireless 
music  all  the  evening;  you  never  saw  him. 
just  heard.  clicket>"-click-click-click — Bee- 
thoven or  Jerome  Kem,  it  was  all  the  same. 
He  sat  in  the  kitchen,  a  quiet  cuckold,  and 
she  entertained  her  gentleman  friends  in  the 
parlor:  businessmen  in  bowler  hats,  only 
two  or  three  steadies;  they  drank  port  and 
whisky.  I  would  lie  with  Leon's  arm  round 
me  and  hear  her  say  good  night  to  them  at 
eleven,  always  on  the  dot  of  eleven.  "Ta-ta, 
luv.'  she  would  say,  'mind  the  step.'  And 
then  laugh.  She  had  a  mar\'elous  laugh, 
warm  and  chuckling;  she  laughed  at  every- 
body and  herself  most  of  all — a  big  woman 
wifli  thin  ankles  and  an  enormous  bust,  red 
cheeks  and  little  white  teeth.  My  mother 
would  have  been  horrified. 

Jdlt  she  was  good  to  tlie  soldiers  billeted 
there,  really  good;  fed  them  well  and  washed 
and  mended  for  them.  She  was  always 
scolding  them  for  spending  all  tlieir  pay.  but 
she  gave  them  half  crowns  and  packets  of 
cigarettes  as  though  tliey  were  her  erring 
sons. 

"We  have  never  known  people  like  that, 
lives  like  tliat — no  wonder  I  feel  cut  off.  I 
didn't  just  see  it  a  round  of  slumming;  I 
lived  it  too.  And  tliat  town,  so  unlike  our 
polite  coastal  resorts — such  a  strange,  vio- 
lent, shoddy,  glittering  place." 

The  tower  rose  with  its  dreamlike  ball- 
room, its  ancient,  smelly  zoo,  its  icy  aquar- 
ium, its  tearoom  with  greenery  and  red 
flowers  dangling  from  papier-mache  rocks. 
all  these  in  one  building;  and  the  lift  creak- 
ing up  the  open  iron  shaft,  past  the  plush 
and  gilt,  and  the  animals  and  the  sliining 
imprisoned  fish  and  the  peep-show  ma- 
chines, right  to  the  top.  pointed  in  imitation 
of  EilTel.  From  the  platform  there  you  could 
see  the  whole  town  spread  out  below:  sub- 
urbs and  parks,  cinemas  and  promenades, 
cheap  restaurants,  booths  selling  cups  of  tea. 
fish-and-chip  shops  and  gin  palaces,  tlie 
dirty  dome  of  the  winter  gardens,  the  fine 
skeleton  of  the  scenic  railway  far  to  the 
south,  dominating  the  amusement  park.  An 
artificial  town  built  on  sand  dunes.  Nothing 
would  grow  tliere — soil,  trees,  everything 
had  to  be  brought  and  planted;  and  tlie 
weather  violent,  too,  freakish:  great  gales 
coming  from  a  blue  sky;  wind  would  rise 
during  the  night  to  an  unbelie\'able  roaring, 
breaking  the  glass  in  shops  on  the  front, 
overturning  the  slim,  streamlined  trams, 
while  the  untamed  sea  flung  itself  over  the 
sea  wall,  the  promenades,  the  very  streets. 

"There  was  always  that  feeling  of  some 
terrific,  unreal,  bawdy  gaiety,  teetering  on 
the  edge  of  destruction,  a  Sodom-and- 
Gomorrah  feeling,  as  though  the  place 
might  suddenly  be  left  there,  like  a  ghost 
town  of  tlie  American  \\'est,  garish  and  un- 
tenanted, overrun  by  creeping  sand  weed. 

"How  can  I  feel  other  than  cut  off^  when  I 
i  am  still  there  with  him?  We  are  still  there,  I 
tell  you,  lovers  without  past  or  future,  wan- 
dering together  in  that  mad  wonderland. 
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$iay$<  Mrs.  Itonald  Colnian 
—  lovely  wife  of  one  of  the 
screen's  most  eelebrated  stars 


MRS.  nOIVALD  (  OLMAIV: 

You  know,  Mrs.  Ilulin,  \v(>  Hollywood  wives 
have  to  watch  our  lip-appoal.  That's  why 
I'm  so  excited  about  your  glamourous  new 
colors  in  Tangee  Satin-Finish  Lipstick. 
Tangoe  Red-Red  is  my  lavorite — but  they're 
all  thrilling! 

CO.XSTAlVrE  LUFT  HUniVs 

That's  what  almost  everybody  thinks.  Mrs. 
Colman.  It  gives  me  a  thrill,  too,  to  find 
that  the  smartest  women  from  Hollywood 
to  New  York  are  so  pleased  with  the  latest 
colors  in  Tangee  Satin-Finish  Lipstick. 
Satin-Finish  is  a  Tangee  "exclusive"  that 
keeps  your  lips  unusually  soft  and  alluring 
— not  too  dry — not  too  moist.  Presented  in 
these  smart,  modern  colors — Red-Red.  Medi- 
um Red,  Theatrical  Red  or  Tangee  Natural. 


CONSTANCE  LUFT  HUHN 
Headof  the  Houseof  Tangee 
and  one  of  America's  fore- 
most authorities  on  beauty 
and  make-up. 
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"Within  the  sound  of  the  sea,  through  the 
long  nights,  we  talked.  I  made  him  spare  me 
nothing;  we  lay  there,  facing  each  other, 
speaking  softly,  my  arm  round  him,  my 
hand  on  those  other  scars,  the  ones  on  his 
back.  I  did  not  imagine  or  visualize  what 
had  happened  to  him,  I  experienced  it,  even 
as  he  had.  That  was  our  identification  with 
each  other:  I  took  a  part  of  his  despair,  and 
he  a  part  of  my  security;  we  shared  our 
heritage.  It  is  not  that  I  cannot  forget,  but 
that  I  can  never  again  be  simply  myself — 
for  I  am  myself  and  Leon  also. 

"You  think  that  John  and  I  will  be 
happy,  easy  together,  because  he  has  gained, 
over  twenty  years,  an  understanding  of  me. 
He  has  that ;  it  is  true.  But  what  is  it  to  me 
to  be  understood — when  I  have  been 
known?"  In  this  final  sentence  Margaret's 
voice  was  no  more  than  a  dry  whisper. 

She  unclasped  her  stiff  hands  and,  moving 
them  uncertainly,  touched  and  gripped  the 
solid  tapestry  of  the  chair  arms;  she  raised 
her  head  and  then  her  eyelids  and  looked 
dazedly  at  Beth.  She  had  no  idea  how  much 
she  had  only  thought,  how  much  she  had 
actually  said ;  there  was  no  line  of  demarca- 
tion.   But  all  of  it 

must    have     been  

spoken,  almost  all, 
because  John's 
mother  sat  pale  and 
shaken,  tears  on  her 
smooth  cheeks ;  she 
looked  as  though  the 
secure  walls  of  her 
sitting  room  had 
crumbled  slowly  be- 
fore her  eyes,  fallen 
outward.  The  fire 
was  gray  ash  with 
only  a  dim,  red  heart; 
in  the  half-full  cups 
on  the  table  the  tea 
was  quite  cold. 

Beth,  after  a  while, 
knelt  awkwardly  and 
began  to  make  up the 
fire.  She  said,  "There 
aren't  any  words  for 
that  sort  of  love, 
Margaret.  In  certain 
experiences  there  is 
something  which 
transcends  the  scene, 
the  action,  the  actors 
themselves." 

She  dropped  a 
piece  of  wood  on  the 
red  brick  hearth,  fum- 
bled for  it ;  she  could 
not  go  on.  What  she 
had  said  seemed  to 
her  true  only  in  a 
limited,  intellectual 
sense,  hopelessly  in- 
adequate.    Yet  she 

had,  at  the  same  time,  a  foreboding  of  crisis. 
The  words  to  bring  Margaret  back  must  be 
said  now ;  in  a  moment  it  would  be  too  late. 
Flame  licked  the  wood,  the  fire  renewed  it- 
self. Beth  got  up  nervously,  dusting  her 
hands  with  her  cambric  handkerchief. 

Darling — listen  to  me.  Something  like 
that  was  bound  to  happen  to  you.  You  said 
that  you  had  to  identify  yourself  with  him. 
You  have  always  had  that  need  to  identify 
yourself,  humanly,  with  people  outside  your 
own  environment.  I  have  watched  it  hap)- 
pen  many  times.  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
love  affair  was  the  culmination  of  that  need. 
It  was  part  of  you  which  John  could  never 
have  comprehended  or  reached,  however 
much  he  wished  to;  and  now  it  has  been  ful- 
filled, without  him  and  beyond  him.  But, 
Margaret,  that  was  only  one  part  of  you, 
and  there  is  another.  One  which  belongs 
here.  And  that  needs  also  to  be  fulfilled." 
She  said  more  lightly,  more  certainly,  "En- 
vironment counts.  And,  darling,  life  goes 
on,  believe  me.  I  am  old,  many  things  have 
happened  to  me — John's  father  died,  too,  re- 
member— and  that's  just  about  all  I  have 
learned,  that  life  goes  on.  Live  here  with 
John,  have  children;  those  things  are  un- 
changing and  real."  She  broke  off  and  cried, 
because  she  was  now  restored  to  herself, 


By  Sertfeant 
Lawrence  W.  Shenfteld 

The  swish 
of  time  falling 
through  the  velvet  sleeve 
of  a  dream, 

wisps  of  cloud 

that  float  on  the  nothingness 

of  a  breath 

and  the  hush 
of  a  living  thing 
whirling  down  the  night 

bring  a  laugh  to  my  lips  - 
and  make  a  song  in  my  heart 
like  the  rush  of  the  rails 
beneath  the  touch  of  a  breeze; 

And  the  mirth  is  free  and  full 

and  careless 
like  a  wild  thing  loose  on  the 

meadows 
where  the  air  is  soft  as  the 

sunlight  of  love 
and  cool  as  the  twilight  of  the 

da^rn. 


"Heavens!  Look  at  the  tea  tray.  Still  here. 
I  must  ring  for  Rosie.  She's  going  to  be 
cross  with  us."  And  after  her  resolute,  ac- 
customed finger  had  pressed  the  bell,  she 
said  softly  and  urgently,  "You  will,  my 
dear,  won't  you?  I  feel  you  will." 

Margaret  heard  the  phrases:  "Now  it  has 
been  fulfilled;  one  which  belongs  here;  life 
goes  on,  believe  me;  those  things  are  un- 
changing and  real."  They  seemed  to  build 
themselves  into  a  truth  which  she  could  not 
fight;  the  fever  ran  over  her  in  waves,  hot 
and  cold,  hot  and  cold,  no  more  images, 
nothing  but  a  desire  for  escape,  for  refuge, 
for  rest.  Beth  was  so  cool  and  sure,  the 
room  was  as  it  had  always  been.  As  Mrs. 
Rose's  steps  came  on  down  the  flagged  pas- 
sage outside,  cross,  comforting,  familiar, 
Margaret  answered  John's  mother,  nodding 
mutely,  Yes,  Beth,  very  well,  yes. 

Beth  must  have  been  saying  to  Rosie, 
"Here's  Miss  Margaret  come  back  to  us; 
how  do  you  think  she's  looking?"  because 
suddenly  the  old  woman's  voice  came  f)our- 
ing  over  everything,  shrill  and  scolding,  the 
eternal  nanny:  "Why,  my  sakes,  look  at 
her  then.    Look  at 

her,    will     you? 

Never  speak  up  she 
won't,  never  would, 
not  she.  She's  got  one 
of  they  feverish  colds 
of  hers,  see  that  flush, 
see  it.  And  you  keep- 
ing her  chattering 
here.  Ain't  you  got 
eyes  in  your  head,  my 
dearie?" 

Then  the  comfort- 
able fussing  began. 
Margaret  heard  her- 
self, obstinate  with 
the  obstinacy  of  sick- 
ness, refusing  to  go  to 
bed,  to  have  a  doc- 
tor; the  thought  of 
complications  with 
the  M.O.,of  forms  to 
be  filled  in,  piled  up 
before  her  in  a  moun- 
tain of  explanations 
and  paper.  Rosie 
turned  ally  for  a 
wonder:  aspirin  and 
a  hot  drink,  nice  lie 
down  tucked  up 
warm,  she'd  be  over 
the  worst  in  a  few 
hours.  Miss  Marga- 
ret's colds  were  like 
that,  hadn't  she 
nursed  her,  now, 
time  without  num- 
ber? And  a  taxi  for 
her.  back  to  camp — 
over  the  limit,  fifteen 
mile,  but  old  Boles  would  come,  or  she'd 
know  the  reason  why;  never  another  egg 
would  he  get  from  her  hens,  she'd  say,  and 
that'd  fetch  him. 

Quite  without  warning,  it  seemed,  Mar- 
garet was  alone.  Above  her  the  sky  square, 
framed  in  the  high,  morning-room  window 
too  clear  and  bright  for  her  pricking  eyes; 
over  her  blankets  and  rugs,  a  great  weight  of 
them  under  which  she  shivered;  against  her 
cheek  the  slippery, 'Starched  chintz  pillow. 
Rum-and-milk  glass,  hot-water  bottle — and 
the  voices  of  the  past  in  her  head,  whisper- 
ing, saying  plain,  but  not  chaotically,  clearly 
and  sensibly,  building  up  to  a  climax  of 
reason: 

"Just  about  all  we  pray  for,  ma'am,  'im 
and  me,  is  for  everything  to  be  over,  for  us 
to  go  back  to  normal  again."  One  of  her 
girls  at  the  camp,  the  Cockney  corporal 
married  to  a  sergeant  major  in  the  artillery. 
Beth:  "Live  here  and  have  children. 
Those  things  are  unchanging  and  real." 

Again  the  curate  rode  uphill  on  his  bi- 
cycle, crocuses  pushed  up  among  the  rough 
grass,  the  lovely  sitting  room  dreamed  on 
through  time. 

Beth  again:  "You  have  always  had  the 
need  to  identify  yourself,  humanly,  with 
people  outside  your  environment."      But 
(Continued  on  Page  64) 
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This  whirling,  twirling,  heady  spin.  This 
feeling  you're  falling  .  .  .  this  trance  that 
you're  in.  This  kiss,  handing  you  his  heart 
tied  up  in  pink  ribbon  .  . .  telling  you 
how  lovely,  how  precious  you  are.  You 
could  dance  on  forever  to  this  music  . . . 
to  the  lovesong  in  your  heart! 

For  this  moment  you've  guarded  your 
fairness  with  Woodbury— the  beauty  soap 
made  for  the  skin  alone.  You  will  keep 
your  complexion  smooth  and  bright 
always,  with  a  daily  Woodbury  Facial 
Cocktail .  .  .  gentlest  of  gentle  skin 
cleansing.  This  is  your  so-simple  way  to 
the  loveliness  he  loves. 
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•  War  work,  a  big  family,  or  a  victor) 
garden  need  not  stop  you  from  ha\  ing 
a  cupboard  well  stocked  w  ith  jewels  of 
jellies  these  days.  ^  ou  can  make  them 
so  quickly  and  easily— with  Certo! 

Onl>-  '-^-minute  biiil  for  jellies,  one 
minute  for  jams—that's  the  modern 
way,  with  Certo.  Certo  adds  the 
magic— the  natural  fruit  pectin— that 
helps  all  kinds  of  deliciously  rijv  truit 
jell  just  right,  ^"ou  just  lollow  the  easy 
recipe  for  each  fruit  in  the  booklet 
found  under  the  label  of  )  our  bottle 
of  Certo.  lu  1>  minuTcs  aCict  the  juice 
is  prepared  you'll  have  a  batch  of 

A  Product  of  General  Foods 


Ivautiful  jelly  paratfined  and  ready 
to  put  away! 

More  glasses  from  >(»ur  fruit  this  way! 
^  ou  jjet  a  Ccno  hiynus  of  4  extra 
classes  from  the  same  amount  of 
juice  that  yields  only  7  by  old-fash- 
ioned jell\  -making  methods.  For  with 
Certo  Nou  dont  ""boil  the  juice 
down."  Tliat's  why  your  jelly  retains 
such  a  delightful  fresh-t'ruit  tla\  or  and 
fresh,  clear  color.  tix>.  Tr)-  it  this 
week,  det  Certo  from 
your  grocer  and  see 
how  proud  of  your 
jellies  you'll  be. 


SIX  WAYS  TO  SAVi  SUGAR 

fOR  JAM  AND  JELLY  MAKING 


1.  Find  out  from  your  Ration 
Board  how  lo  pet  your  allow- 
ance of  sugar  lor  conserving 
fruits!  UseofiJyfortkispiirpi)se. 

1.  Follow  instructions  in  Certo 
booklet  for  using  com  s\rup 
in  place  of  part  of  the  sugar  in 
jani  and  jelly  recipes. 

-A.  Make  simple,  nourishing 
desserts.  Dress  them  up  some- 


times w  ith  jams  and  jellies. 

4.  Scrs*  ripe  fresh  fruits  »  i 
little  or  no  sugar.  The\'re  »<;.- 
«r<j//v  sweet. 

5.  Try  educating  your  taste  to 
less  sugar;  use  less  with  cereals, 
desserts  and  beverages. 

6.  Make  a  sugar  s>Tup  to  iisi- 
for  sweetening  iced  drinks,  li 
makes  ihe  sugar  go  fanber. 


(ContinufJ  from  Fagc  6.') 
Betli  didn't  say  it  all.  did  not  say  •"identify 
yourself,  tlirough  oiie  man.  with  tlie  millions 
of  Europe  who  are  dispossessed  as  we  cannot 
conceive  of  dis}.x>ssession." 

Leon;  "There  is  no  cliair  at  the  balcony 
window  overlook  iiog  the  court  \-ard.  there  is 
no  house,  no  street,  almost  no  Warsaw.  I  do 
not  know  what  has  happeiied  to  them.  I  do 
not  tliink  I  will  ever  see  tliem  again." 

Herself;  ".\s  tlioucrh  I  had  gone  through 
tlie  looking  glass.  .\nd  I  can't  get  back." 

In  Hie  momatt  beiore  sleep,  tlie  simple, 
illuminating  moment,  tlie  certain  answer  for 
which  slie  liad  been  seeking  was  gi\'en.  She 
knew  tliat  slie  could  never  go  back;  the 
oasis  of  .lohn  and  tlie  house  existed,  was 
tliere.  undianging.  but  slie  was  cut  off  from 
it.  Her  love,  bom  of  pity,  had  givai  her 
over  to  tlie  dispossessed,  .^nd  slie  was  glad 
to  be  one  of  tlian;  in  tlieir  hands  lay  tlie 
future— for  tliey  were  the  unforgetting. 

Betli  came  in  to  find  Margaret  sleeping, 
breatliing  lightly,  her  hair  damp  and  tum- 
bled, but  hex  face  pale,  clear,  no  longer 


l^uslied.  .At  some  mo\ianent  of  Beth's  she 
woke. 

"BettCT.  darling?" 

"Yes.  Beth,  thank  tou." 

■■  Rosie's  phoning  the  taximan.  I  came  to 
ask  TOU — shaU  slie  tell  him  to  come  about 
half  past  nine?  John  will  be  back  &om  Salis- 
bur\-  at  nine," 

Margaret  pushed  herself  up.  Beth's  blue 
bed  jacket  fell  from  her  shoulders;  in  tlieir 
nakedjiess,  white,  fragile,  immature,  ho" 
tumbled  hair  lay  dark  against  them.  "No." 
slie  wliispered,  "no."  He-  ey^es  lieki  Beth's 
appealing.  "I  sliouldn't  have  said  yes,  Beth. 
I  was  wrong." 

"But.  Maiigaret,  why?  Why?"  P  >- 
appointmait  on  her  smj's  account  flooded 
Beth,  m  she  felt  lioiself  made  hdpdess.  as 
always,  by  lier  kive  for  the  girt. 

Tlie  certainty  of  the  nxxnait  before  deep 
was  in  Margaret  still,  but  untranslatable, 
iKiw  beyond  words;  and  the  steps  by  which 
she  had  readied  it  were  lost  in  the  mists  of 
fever  and  could  never  be  retraced. 

■"I  can't  e.\plain."  slie  said  piteously,  ""I 
can't  explain." 


GlEKKILLA  WIFE 

( Con] itatfd  from  Paif  IT 


"A  quarter  to  one,"  Spence  said,  kxiking 
.  •..  his  watdi.  It  was  tlie  third  of  Januar\'. 
1;M2. 

We  tlirow  things  into  our  packsack— a 
few  clothes,  a  blanket.  Spence's  slia\-ing  kit, 
tixithbnishes.  tooth  paste.  We  left  the  liouse 
and  started  down  tlie  patli. 

Spence  said.  ""Louise.  1  will  take  \xvu  up  to 
Maabaca.  I  don't  know  wliat  tlie  Japs  will 
do;  maybe  they'll  take  .\merican  and  Eng- 
lish prisoners  to  concentration  camp,  maybe 
not.    I  don't  w:ant  to  take  any  chances." 

1  le  set  off  at  a  dead  trot  and  I  followed  as 
best  I  could.  Luckily,  it  was  a  nxwnlight 
night,  and  seeing  our  way  was  not  liard.  .\t 
tlie  end  of  forty-five  mitiutes  Spence'stopped 
to  let  me  rest.  The  trail  led  upward,  and  I 
was  ready  for  a  breather. 

.\s  we  went  farther,  the  trail  became  nar- 
rower and  more  rugged.  .At  last  I  could  stand 
it  IK)  longer;  1  had  to  call  out  to  Spence  to 
stop.  1  bent  over  and  was  vo^"  sick,  sicker 
than  I  liaN-e  ever  been  at  sea.  But  after 
being  sick.  I  felt  much  better.  We  continued 
our  climb.  Coming  up  the  last  lap  of  tlie  hill, 
I  twisted  my  ankle  and  liad  a  momait  of 
siiarp  ;iain.  There  was  no  stopping,  lx>wever. 
I  knew  we  Ivad  to  reach  Maabaca  before  day- 
light. We  got  there  at  a  quarter  to  n\-e. 

We  stayed  in  the  hills  eight  days.  Filipinos 
brought  us  the  news  tliat  looting,  probatdy 
Javianese  instigated,  liad  broken  out  all  over. 
However,  tlie  Japs  had  not  actually  come  to 
take  possession  of  the  property.  Tliis  was  the 
IXL  mine  on  tlie  island  of  Masbate,  a  small 
link  in  the  great  island  diain  of  tlie  Phil- 
ippines. 

Only  four  years  before  I  liad  come  to  the 
Philippines  to  marry  my  tall  engineer  fianc^. 
We  spent  our  lx>neynxx>n  in  Manila.  Tlieai 
a  few  months  at  a  rough-and-ready  mining 
camp  in  the  midst  of  tropical  rains  and 
tMihixins.  then  a  pleasant  year  in  Manila, 
and  l\n.illy  Masbate. 

We  had  felt  for  some  time  as  if  we  were 
lixing  on  a  wMcano  which  might  erupt  at  any 
moment.  Our  only  word  from  the  outside 
world  came  on  the  radio.  The  ixx»nday 
brl^adcast  on  ,Tanuar\"  second  had  reported. 
■■  Your  announcer  is  t)sias.  I  have  to  tell  you 
Manila  has  fallen  to  the  Japs." 

.As  soon  as  Spence  a>uld  make  certain  it 
was  safe,  that  tlie  J.i}is  were  not  there,  I 
followed  him  hack.  .At  IXL  tlie  sun  still 
slione.  and  the  buildings  and  houses  looked 
the  same.  Yet  the  whole  place  seemed  dead. 
It  ttx">k  me  a  nximent  to  realize  wiiat  was 
differait.  The  mill  was  silent, 

I  ran  up  the  ste;->s  of  our  lx>use  and  burst 
in.  Spence  was  there,  and  gave  me  a  good 
welcome,  I  looked  around,  learning  llie 
meaning  of  the  word  "looting."  Everything 
liad  been  taken,  even  tlie  hea\iest  pieces  of 
furniture.  The  walls  were  slaslied.  tlx^  dec- 
trie  wires  cut  and  trailing,  like  entrails. 


"They— they  wredced  it,"  I  said,  the 

tears  beginning  to  run  down  my  cheeks.  I 
wiped  oil  the  tears  and  gulped  a  bit,  so  as  not 
to  make  tilings  any  wxsrse  for  Spence.  This 
w^s  dismal  aiough. 

Claude  and  La\ieme  Forig  drov^overoDe 
day  from  Capsay  mine,   Claude,  an  officer 
in  the  L'nited  States  .Army  Reserve,  had  r^ 
ceived  an  order  from  tlie  61st  IMvisioa  on  llie 
island  of  Panay  calling  liini  to  acli\Te  serv  , . 
He  was  now  a  major,  and  the  scJe  .Arn-.y  : . 
resentati\-e  on  our  island.  ClaiKie      - 
ing  tlie  mines  making  a  sur\-ey  of  h. 
materid  was  a\"ailable— dynamite,  ir,HK  ;? 
and  otlier  equipment  which  it  might  be  :x^^• 
sible  to  move  to  Panay.  The  Army  was  b.;  . 
ing  airlields  and  other  installations  tliert.  ,.> 
fast  as  it  could. 

While  Claude  was  ei^aged  in  his  survey. 
Laveme  and  I  liad  a  diance  to  catch  up  with 
news  and  gossip.  Slie  had  heard  that  we  had 
lost  everything,  and  brougiit  me  some  towds. 
slieets  and  sev-eral  dresses.  She  promised  to 
come  over  with  more  in  a  few  day^ 

This  plan  w  as  ix>t  carried  out  because  of 
the  Japs'  arri\-al  on  tlie  island.  They  c-.-.f 
tow:ard  tlie  end  of  January  and  seemec  ;, 
liave  settled  in,  but  as  yet  did  not  come  up 
to  our  mine. 

Spence  said  I  must  go  back  in  the  hills  to 
tlie  home  of  one  of  our  Filipino  friends. 

I  aiyued  against  this.  "What  if  they  do 
put  us  into  a  concentratjcm  cany>?  That 
can't  be  so  terrible," 

•"Louise,  m  ne\'er  give  the  Japs  a  chance 
to  get  close  enough  to  you  so  you  wxxiki  be 
at  tlieir  mercy.  We've  heard  OMugh  to  know 
wliat  tliey  might  do— remember  Nanking? 
I  don't  trust  Uiem  at  all." 

We  were  warned  by  the  Filipinos  that  wv 
liad  belter  get  away  by  the  end  of  the  week, 
for  the  Japs  were  coming  to  round  up  -Amer- 
icans. 

.Aftes"  much  discussion  ^lence  and  Ben 
Zinmiemian.  the  mine  supjerintendesit,  and 
I  decided  to  leave  Saturday  evoiing— it  was 
February  seventh  —and  make  oar  way  to  the 
coast.  There  we  meant  to  obtain  a  boat  to 
sail  across  the  Visayan  Sea  to  Panay.  We 
leit  at  nine  o'clock.  We  thought  we  ou^t  to 
reach  the  coast  by  daylight.  However,  our 
guide  knew  as  little  about  the  terrain  j£  we 
did,  and  at  half  past  tliree  we  were  knee  deep 
in  aigon  grass  and  lost,  Cc^on  grass  is  ugly 
to  go  tlirough  unde  the  best  of  dmmi- 
stances,  for  its  sharp  biades  cut  like  knives. 

.After  a  tembie  night  we  got  to  the  house 
of  a  FiUpino  aoquaintanoe.  and  stayed  aD 
next  day.  .At  night  we  s^  oat  i^ain,  and 
linally  got  to  our  de^ination.  It  was  on  a 
river  that  flowied  to  tlie  sea.  Spenoe  arranged 
for  us  to  be  passengers  in  a  boat  that  after- 
noon. 

Our  sailing  craft  was  about  thirt\"  feet  long 
and  four  feet  wide,  with  outriggers  to  keep  it 
balance,  and  a  large  sail.  In  this  boat  rode 
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CLEAN   yieg 


Don't  mush  around  that  e«i<iy 
pan  with  spineless  dish  rags  and 
cleansers.  Use  Brillo! 

Brillo  scours  fast!  Brillo  is  neat! 
Spunky  square  metal-fiber  pads 
swoop  off  cooked-on  egg  quickly  .  .  . 
easily!  And  Brillo  shines  your  pan, 
too!  Get  genuine  Brillo  in  the  red 
and  green  box  —  either  Brillo  Soap 
Pads;  or  Brillo  Cleanser — 
separate  pads  and  soap. 
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KEEPS  ALUmiNUM  BRILLIANT 


INSURE 
CANNING 
SUCCESS! 
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USE 


JARS, 
CAPS, 
S  and 
BERS 

And  follow  instructions  in 
the  Ball  Blue  Book.  To  get  your  copy 
send  10c  with  your  name  and  address  to— 

BALI  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Muncie,  Ind. 


^ 


^^^A 


PULVEX 

FLEA  POWDER 


three  crewmen  and  seven  passengers,  in- 
cluding us.  We  carried  our  packs,  a  few 
bundles  belonging  to  the  other  passengers, 
and  the  crew's  rice  and  cooking  equipment. 
It  was  a  heavy  load. 

We  sailed  down  the  little  river  for  an  hour 
or  so— I  hadn't  realized  we  were  so  far  from 
the  open  sea.  When  we  came  out  into  the 
open  water,  there  was  a  spanking  breeze  and 
it  was  a  wonderful  afternoon.  We  put  in  to 
the  beach  at  a  point  called  Mandaoan  be- 
cause the  crew  wanted  to  refresh  themselves 
with  a  glass  of  tuba. 

While  they  were  drinking,  the  natives 
spied  us  three  Americanos.  They  rushed 
down  to  the  beach  to  tell  us  the  Japs  had 
picked  up  the  Americans  at  the  mines  Sun- 
day morning,  and  were  looking  for  three  who 
had  got  away!  We  were  glad  to  set  sail 
within  a  few  minutes. 

At  sunset  the  wind  died  down  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  we  drifted.  Then  a  breeze  blew 
up  and  the  boat  began  to  pitch  and  toss  in 
the  waves.  We  were  shipping  a  good  deal  of 
water,  and  someone  was  continually  bailing. 
Spence  and  Ben  and  I  wondered  how  soon 
we  would  all  land  in  Davy  Jones'  locker. 
We  got  stiffer,  and  colder,  and  crosser,  and 
hungrier,  as  the  night  wore  on.  The  wind 
rose  to  a  gale,  and  we  were  traveling  at  a 
truly  frightening  pace.  We  were  soaked  and 
our  teeth  were  chattering. 

At  sunrise  wc  sighted  the  island  of  Panay. 
We  had  traveled  sixty  miles  in  the  past  five 
hours. 

Our  boatman  landed  us  at  his  home  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island.  It  was  only  one  or 
two  kilometers  from  the  town  of  Carles,  he 
told  us.  Then  we  set  off  for  the  town. 

As  we  came  into  Carles,  a  town  of  about 
two  hundred  inhabitants,  we  were  stopped 
by  Filipino  soldiers  and  taken  to  the  mu- 
nicipal building  to  be  interviewed  by  the 


^  'I  he  only  way  in  whioti  women 
^  stiow  .superior  intelligenee  lit 
Dieii  is  in  ihcir  selcclin;:  their  nialo.s 
by  ••haraclcr  instead  of  looks. 

—  DOROTHY  DIX. 


mayor.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  we  were 
reputable  citizens  and  could  start  off  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  61st  Division,  USAFFE, 
under  guard.  A  rickety  buckboard  bus 
bounced  us  on  our  way. 

At  Janiuay  we  saw  Major  Fertig.  He  told 
us  that  Laverne  was  staying  at  a  hotel  called 
the  Riverside  Inn  at  Capiz,  and  he  thought 
we  might  find  room  there.  We  could  catch  a 
train  at  live  o'clock.  So  we  set  off  in  our  bus 
to  the  railway  station. 

We  got  off  the  train  at  about  half  past  six, 
and  the  strains  of  a  raspy  piano  floated  to  us 
up  the  street.  The  town's  low  dive,  I  thought. 
As  we  approached  the  tin-pan  alley  sounds, 
Ben  said,  "This  is  our  hotel."  We  climbed  a 
flight  of  stairs  and  entered  the  lobby,  where 
the  piano  I  had  heard  was  in  action.  There 
seemed  to  be  hundreds  of  people  milling 
around. 

Laverne  saw  us  and  gave  us  a  hearty  wel- 
come. The  little  country  hotel  was  filled  to 
bursting,  we  could  see.  Laverne  said  1  could 
sliare  her  bed,  and  the  men  were  able  to 
double  up  with  some  acquaintances. 

Ben  and  Spence  were  immediately  at- 
tached as  civilian  employees  to  the  Army. 
They  were  busy  directing  the  construction  of 
air  strips  for  the  American  planes  which  were 
expected  almost  daily,  and  they  lived  on  the 
Army  post.  Laverne  and  I  stayed  on  at  the 
Riverside  Inn. 

Laverne  and  I  had  always  enjoyed  being 
together.  I  suppose  our  personalities  com- 
plemented each  other.  Whereas  I  am  fairly 
tall,  brown-haired  and  quiet,  Laverne  is 
petite,  blond  and  vivacious. 

Laverne  was  a  talented  cutup,  and  Claude, 
her  husband,  who  was  the  assistant  general 
manager  of  Capsay  mine,  was  an  able  second 
in  her  capers,  in  spite  of  being  a  rather  dig- 
nified young  man.  Laverne  was  about  thirty- 
four,  four  years  older  than  I,  and  very  at- 
tractive. The  Filipinos  sometimes  referred  to 
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GOOD  HUNCH  FOR  LUNCH! 

Junior's  school  lunch  takes  a 
beating  even  before  he  eats  it. 
"Scotch"  Tape  seals  it  tight. . 
helps  keep  sandwiches  fresh. 
(Just  the  thing  for  sealing 
icebox  leftovers,  too.) 


HOT  TIP  '^  ^»mJAM  SESSION! 

Put  "Scotc.i"  Tape  over  jam 
and  jelly  labels.  They'll  never 
tear  or  fray  . .  .  never  curl  up  and 
drop  off.  (Same  stunt  works  on 
spice  boxes,  too.) 


We  could  go  on  and  on  .  .  .  nobody's 
ever  listed  all  of  "Scotch"  Tape's 
uses.  You'll  discover  new  ones 
every  day.  Too  bad  "Scotch"  Tape 
is  so  hard  to  find  right  now,  but 
it'll  be  back  in  your  favorite 
store  soon  .  .  .  ready  once 
again  to  help  you  have  a 
happier,  neater  home. 


FOR 


IT  SEALS  •  IT  MENDS  •  IT  HOLDS 


Scotch 


\ 


QUALITY    t    ■    -look  for  the  -SCOTCH" 

trade-mark    II  iilcnltfies  the  more  than  100  uarieties 

of  adhesne   tapes  made  in   U.  S.  A.  by  Minnesota 

Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Saint  Paul  6,  Minn. 


BRAND 


Tape 


Made  only  by  Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg.  company,  Saint  Paul  6,  Minnesota 

©I9>S  M.  M.  a   M.  CO. 
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CUTEX 
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"Buc 


AT  EASE 


OFF  DUTY 


France's  famous  designer  catches  the  gay 
spirited  color  of  Cutex  "Young  Red"  with 
her  light-hearted  linen  .  .  .  toasts  youth 
everywhere  with  this  flaming  toe 
and  fingertip  shade.  Just  try  and 
find  a  lovelier  polish  at  any  price. 
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her  as  "the  wlute^iaired  lady."  because  of 
ha  bkmdiies.  She  was  a  taknted  singer, 
with  a  beautifiiL  gay  sopcano. 

During  tins  we^  at  Riveiside  Inn.  more 
of  our  friexnk  from  Xla^bate  arrived.  The 
Sdmrings.  Laura  and  Henry  and  thdr 
twelve-year-old  son.  CUfford.  bad  been 
among  our  ^ledal  friends.  Two  men  were 
with  them— Jack  Treat,  a  bacfador.  and 
Homer  Mann,  whose  wife  was  in  ooncentra- 
ixHi  camp  on  Luzon.  These  people  were  to  be 
oooqianions  tfaroi^faoat  our  life  of  flight, 
althou^  o(  course  we  could  not  foresee  then 
wliat  that  life  was  to  be. 

.\t  last  Major  Fertig  informed  Laveme 
and  me  that  there  was  a  house  available 
at  Sara-Ajuy.  a  sugar  cemtroL  We  paired 
coiddy.  and  were  ready  when  my  hirfnnH'g 
car  came  to  move  us  to  the  sugar  plantation. 
Major  Fertig  was  working  on  the  air  str^)  at 
Sara,  ^lenoe  was  at  Hlar  airfield,  a  onqile 
of  hours'  drive  away.  A  sugar  cemtral  is  the 
beadquarteis  of  a  large  sugar  plantation. 
Sara-Ajuy  was  the  name  of  the  plantatioa. 
Sara  the  name  of  the  town. 

The  manager  at  Sara-.\juy  gave  us  a  house 
:iiat  had  been  evacuated  by  an  enqiloyee. 
It  was  a  bungalow  much  Uke  our  houses  on 
Ma^iate.  Only  the  manager  and  his  wife 
.-emained  of  the  staff — everyone  else  had 
evacuated.  Claude  and  Laveme  had  sent  to 
Masbate  for  their  servants.  Federioo  and 
Catalina  Coodino.  who  had  been  with  them 
for  many  rears.  They  reached  Panay.  bring- 
ing their  little  girl.  Kenvenida.  and  La- 
\-eme's  .Airedale  terrier.  Ddiby.  Federico 
came  to  cook  for  us.  leaving  his  wife  and 
child  with  relatives. 

On  the  tenth  of  ApriL  Laveme  and  I  were 
sitting  by  the  radio  when  a  vnce  sadly  le- 
ported  that  Rataan  had  fallen.  There  were 
noparticulars.  "Corr^idor  still  stands."  said 
the  voice. 

We  went  to  bed  eariy.  Laveme  came  into 
my  room  and  we  taUced.  Nerroudy.  we 
imagined  all  sorts  of  noises  in  the  ni^t,  and 
finally  we  really  did  hear  a  car.  We  jumped 
up  and  looked  out  the  wiixfew.  and  saw 
Spence  getting  out  of  his  .Army  car. 

Spenoe  said  we  must  get  out  erf  that  area 
tomorrow  morning.  He  suggested  that  we 
join  the  Sdmrings.  who  were  living  in  the 
town  of  Calinog  with  another  coiqiie  from 
Masbate.  Fem  and  Mark  Qardy.  and  their 
two  little  t)oys.  Spence  tcid  us  be  had  heard 
that  the  Japs  were  lying  off  the  island  of 
^^iir^y  In  transport  dups.  in  readiness  to 

-r  ashore.    For  that  reason  it  was  im- 

'hat  we  should  not  delay.  Shortly 

:gfat  Spenoe  left  us  to  return  to  the 

.  Laveme  and  I  got  up.  Oneofthe 

-!  agreed  to  drive  us  to 

ere  ready  to  leave  by 
Laveme's    servant, 
.d  chikL    He  took 
■  _^t.  j.^:,:/..  •i'lth  him. 
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:  Calinog  alarmed  our  friends 

had  heard  nothing  about  the 

'  -^-^  invasion  of  Panay.  The 

eluded,  besides  Laveme 

--'^%-s.  three  Sdmrings. 

i  H.  Rose,  mission- 

ral  Philippine  Col- 

rrz  :    r^acuate  to  the 

_  '  "aray  should 

1  iays  after 

i--in2  for 
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:wo  duApemg 
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is  a  porter,  a  sort  of  human  padk  horse),  and 
tfaerefore  we  knew  it  was  useless  to  spend 
money  on  anjrthing  but  the  barest  necessities. 
Major  Fertig  managed  to  gi^  four  Sannd- 
dte  blank^s  for  us.  He  also  bought  bolts  of 
cheap,  gafly  adored  cotton  to  use  instead  of 
money  in  the  hiDs.  It  would  be  worth  £ar 
more  than  money  in  obtaining  food  in  the 
life  we  proposed  to  lead  among  the  primitive 
people  of  the  interior.  We  had  fair  supplies 
of  caimed  foods.  .AD  in  all.  we  fdt  we  had 
equipped  oursdves  adequatdy  for  the 
strange  life  upon  which  we  were  about  to 
embark. 

On  the  afteenth  of  April  Laveme  and  I 
went  with  Doctor  Roee  to  the  barrio  o( 
Katapunan.  This  was  only  about  twdve 
kiloineterB  beyond  Calinog.  dgfat  by  road 
and  then  four  kilometers  by  trail,  on  foot. 
A  banio  is  just  a  odlection  of  sitios  in  a  cer- 
tain area.  A  sitio  is  a  groiq)  of  two  or  three 
houses.  In  a  barrio  there  is  usually  ooe 
tiemda.  or  small  general  ^ore.  The  houses 
are  grass  or  bamboo  huts.  In  Kat^ionan  we 
acquired  a  grass  hut  windi  would  house  the 
Scfaurings  and  oursdves  for  a  rental  of  three 
pesos  monthly.  We  went  back  to  Calinog 
that  evening  pleased  with  our  arrangements. 

The  next  morning  we  sat  down  to  our 
fareakf^t  ot  rice  as  usual  at  half  past  sevoi. 
an  rather  (bowsy  and  siknt.  Suddenly  the 
church  bdls  b^^n  to  peaL  The  invasion  of 
the  idand'  Nobody  s^  anything.  We  just 
gulped  down  the  rest  of  our  coffee  and  got  to 
work.  Smce  we  woe  ready  to  move  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  it  didn't  take  long  to  do  the 
few  necessary  things. 

Luckfly.  there  were  three  automolnles 
available.  By  the  time  we  got  under  way 
there  was  a  general  iqdieaval  in  the  town. 
The  Fili{Mnos  were  pariring  and  moving, 
tracks  ck  soldiers  were  roaring  past  and 
everything  wore  an  air  of  emergency. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  Laveme  and  I 
had  accompanied  Doctor  Rose  to  the  quiet 
little  barrio.  This  morning  we  repeated  the 
trip,  in  a  larger  company.  ai>d  with  laden 
cgreadares  to  carry  our  bdongings  the  four 
kilometers  beyond  the  road. 

We  were  br  inland  here,  ahnnsr  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  i^and.  The  land  was  fiat,  and  this 
meant  it  was  [Mainly  visible  from  a  distance. 

The  population  of  Katapunan  must  have 
numbered  about  a  hundred,  all  landowners 
and  farmerB.  Most  of  them  were  Christians 
aixl  many  had  been  educated  by  the  Baptist 
missionaries.  The  two  leading  citizens  wo-e 
Mr.  Dianala  and  Mr.  Rio.  They  had  both 
been  very  hdpful  to  us. 

We  settled  into  our  hut,  the  three 
Scfaurings.  Laveme  and  I.  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Rose  moved  in  with  the  Rio  family.  .As  the 
day  went  on.  more  and  more  missionaries 
kept  arriving.  .Among  the  first  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Erk  Rounds  and  their  little  boy. 
Douglas.  The  two  groups  of  refugee  .Amer- 
icans, miners  and  missioaaries.  were  busv 
settling  into  their  new  dwellings,  and  the 
Filipino  readents  were  ia  a  flurry  over  the 
news  of  the  Japanese  invasion  of  the  island. 

That  night  nobody  dept  weD  and  most 
dept  scarcdy  at  aD.  We  could  see  many  &es 
tiehtJTig  the  sky  in  the  directian  of  Dralo.  All 
night  there  was  intermittent  diooting,  some- 
times far  in  the  distanre,  sometimes  nearer. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ni^t  a  g^oap  from 
the  Cainz  ^Gsaon  Has{Mtal  arrived.  Doctor 
Meyer,  who  was  in  charge,  his  wife,  his 
.American  nurse.  Miss  .Adams,  and  the  group 
of  FilqNno  nurses  brought  with  them  a  group 
of  patients. 

The  next  morning  a  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican men  with  Mr.  Dianala  and  Mr.  Rio  was 
hdd.  It  was  agreed  that  we  should  pay  Mr. 
Rio  seventy-five  pesos  monthly  ^td  \b-. 
EManala  fifty.  In  return.  Mr.  Dianala  would 
provide  a  guard  service  which  would  warn 
us  of  enemy  movements.  He  would  also  hdp 
locate  a  better  hide-ont  fior  us.  Mr.  Rk) 
would  undertake  the  service  of  providing  us 
with  food.  That  is.  he  would  arrange  with 
various  middlemen  to  gather  food  from  the 
ands  and  bring  it  in  to  market  it  with  us. 
7ould.  of  course,  pay  market  prices  for 
:r.e  food  itself. 

Doctor  Meyer  said  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  have  his  hospital  unit  by 
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Sf\{,  away  from  the  rest  of  us.  Mr.  Dianala 
aid  he  knew  of  a  good  site  for  the  hospital ; 
owever,  since  he  did  not  have  a  suitable 
lace  in  mind  for  our  general  settlement. 
Iter  the  meeting  was  over  he  went  out  with 
lark  Clardy  and  Doctor  Rose  to  survey  the 
ossibilities. 

Jack  Treat  came  in  that  evening.  He  had 
etn  working  with  Spence  at  Pilar  airfield, 
0  I  questioned  him  eagerly.  He  had  no 
lessage  from  Spence,  and  didn't  know  any- 
hmg  about  him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  had 
one  with  the  Army  to  Baloy. 

Mr.  Dianala  went  out  alone  early  the  next 
lorning,  and  by  the  time  we  had  breakfast 
,e  was  back,  announcing  that  he  had  found 

Kood  place  and  was  ready  to  lead  us  to  it. 
1ie  missionaries  had  decided  it  was  not 
t'cessary  to  move  from  Katapunan,  but 
)octor  Rose  came  with  us  to  erect  some 
tnts  which  he  owned.  We  were  to  use  his 
ents  while  our  grass  huts  were  being  built. 

Just  after  we  started  off  from  the  barrio, 
ome  enemy  planes  came  over.  They  flew 
luite  low,  and  we  froze  in  our  tracks;  those 
>  lio  could  huddled  under  trees.  Luckily  we 
-\  re  not  spotted.  Our  packs  and  boxes  were 
arried  on  congas. 


ihich  are  small 
.  c )  o  d  e  n  sleds. 
riiese  were  drawn 
)y  carabao,  a  sort 
>f   water   buffalo. 

Our  hike  that 
lay  was  not  diffi- 
:ult.  We  were  go- 
ng back  into  the 
nidlands  over  roll- 
ng  slopes  and 
ropical  farm  land, 
md  the  trail  was 
)road. 

At  noon  we 
cached  our  stop- 
jing  point  and  the 
joint  of  decision. 
iVe  could  either 
;ontinue  for  an- 
other two  hours  to 
i  spot  Mr.  Dianala 
lad  selected  as  a 
jood  one,  or  we 
;ould  choose  an  al- 
lernative  site  near 
it  hand,  about  two 
lundred  fee  t 
straight  down  the 
iteep  hill,  then  to 
;he  right  and  into  a 
narrow  rock  gully. 

We  finally  de- 
;ided  in  favor  of 
the  nearer  place.  It 
was  past  one 
3'clock  when  we  be- 
gan the  hard  de- 
scent. The  carabao 

and  the  congas  they  drew  could  not  go  down 
here,  so  we  would  have  to  carry  all  our  stuff 
the  rest  of  the  way.  The  slope  was  hard  to 
navigate,  for  the  footing  was  treacherous. 

We  followed  a  trail  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  for 
about  five  hundred  yards,  through  a  burned- 
over  space  cleared  to  plant  rice— a  caingin, 
as  it  is  called.  Then  we  turned  into  a  clump  of 
heavy  forest.  And  then  we  came  to  the  place. 

"This  is  it,"  said  Mr.  Dianala. 

We  stood  looking  down  into  a  small 
canyon  between  two  natural  stone  banks, 
where  trees  grew  sparsely  in  the  seamy  earth. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  gully  there  were  piles 
of  rocks.  It  looked  cold  and  gloomy,  and  we 
wondered  how  we  could  possibly  live  here. 
And  was  there  any  water?  We  talked  about 
the  problem  until  hunger  overcame  the  urge 
;to  argue. 

Laura  brought  out  the  rice  she  had  cooked 
before  we  left  Katapunan,  and  we  opened 
'two  cans  of  chile  con  carne.  When  the  meal 
was  over,  we  all  felt  extremely  thirsty,  and 
went  in  search  of  water.  There  was  a  small 
stream  at  the  foot  of  the  gully,  but  we  didn't 
dare  to  drink  the  water  without  boiling  it. 
We  ended  by  going  thirsty,  for  there  was  the 
pressing  business  of  getting  the  tents  up, 
wood  to  be  gathered  for  fires,  and  packs  to 
be  stowed  away  under  leaves  so  they  would 


"I  met  your  mother  in  Lon- 
don.^''  John  said,  ''and  she's 
well  and  fine." 

Ellen  faced  him,  fnrions. 
''Jfhy,  you  sneak — you  dirty 
sneak!  W  ho  asked  yon  to  look 
into  my  business?'' 

He  took  hold  of  both  her 
wrists.  "You  little  hypocrite!" 

•She  was  not  a  sweet  girl — she 
knew  exactly  how  to  get  what 
she  wanted.  And  what  she 
wanted  was  a  hushand  to  take 
her  away  from  her  cofkney 
background.  Complete  in  the 
September  Journal,  a  story  by 
an  exciting  new  writing  team: 

7^  TOonU  Torn 
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stay  dry  if  it  rained.  Nobody  had  time  to 
fuss  with  boiling  water. 

There  was  a  tent  for  the  Schurings,  La- 
verne  and  me,  and  the  difficulty  was  in  find- 
ing a  space  large  enough  to  peg  it  in  that 
narrow  gully.  A  fairly  even  spot  a  few  feet 
below  the  big  pile  of  rocks  was  decided  upon, 
and  the  men  put  up  the  tent.  Laverne  and  I 
gathered  wood,  and  Clifford  built  us  a  fire. 
Soon  we  had  water  boiled,  and  by  the  time 
the  tent  was  up  we  had  prepared  a  cup  of  tea 
for  Doctor  Rose,  who  was  determined  to  re- 
turn to  Katapunan  that  night. 

After  Doctor  Rose  left,  we  cooked  a  pot  of 
rice  and  had  something  to  eat,  and  then  we 
prepared  for  bed.  We  piled  our  packs  and 
boxes  on  one  side  of  the  tent,  and  spread  our 
bedding  on  the  ground  on  the  opposite  side. 
We  had  three  pillows  for  the  five  of  us,  and  a 
few  sheets  and  blankets.  Clifford  was  to 
sleep  at  the  back  of  the  tent,  then  I,  and  then 
Laverne,  Laura,  and  Henry  in  front  to  act  as 
our  bodyguard.  We  were  all  dog  tired.  We 
took  off  our  shoes  and  turned  in. 

It  wasn't  easy  to  get  into  a  comfortable 
position,  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  we  were 
all  wriggling 
around  trying  to 
hit  a  soft  spot  when 
we  heard  voices. 
We  roused  up  and 
saw  a  light  at  the 
far  end  of  the  ra- 
vine.  Then  we 
heard  Erie  Rounds' 
voice,  and  called  to 
him.  He  came 
stumbling  to  our 
tent  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

"What  on  earth 
has  happened?" 
asked  Laura. 

"We  heard  ru- 
mors that  the  Japs 
were  fanning  out 
from  the  main 
road,"  he  said. 
"We  thought  we 
had  better  follow 
your  example  and 
get  out  of  Katapu- 
nan." 

I  had  a  sudden 
flashing  fear  for  my 
husband's  safety, 
but  reassured  my- 
self by  remember- 
ing he  was  with  the 
Army.  "Are  they 
all  with  you?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes.  And  it 
was  quite  a  time  we 
had  getting  here,  I 
can  tell  you." 
We  invited  them  to  share  our  tent,  and 
Mr.  Rounds  went  back  up  the  ravine  to  get 
them.  We  moved  our  boxes  and  packs  so 
there  would  be  more  space,  and  invited  them 
to  share  our  bed.  We  all  had  to  sleep  at  an 
angle,  so  that  there  would  be  room  for  every- 
one to  stretch  his  legs  out,  but  even  then  we 
seemed  to  be  touching  toes  and  curling  up  in 
order  to  give  the  others  enough  room.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  we  all  nearly  jumped  out 
of  our  skins  when  Douglas  called  out, 
"Ouch,  dad,  a  snake!"  Erie  switched  on  a 
flashlight  to  look,  and  captured  a  large, 
wiggly  tropical  worm  with  a  thousand  legs. 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Rose  did  not  attempt  to 
make  the  trip  in  the  darkness,  but  came  the 
next  morning. 

Clifford  and  Henry  started  to  build  a 
fireplace  for  our  cooking.  "Guess  what,"  said 
Clifford.  "The  missionaries  have  already 
named  this  place.  Hopevale.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?" 

"  I  guess  it's  a  good  name,  Clifford.   It's  a 
vale,  all  right,  and  we  have  plenty  of  hope." 
"I  like  it,"  he  said.  "And  I  think  it's  im- 
portant for  a  place  to  have  a  name.  It  makes 
it  seem  more  like  a  place,  doesn't  it?" 

From  then  on  our  settlement  was  known 
as  Hopevale. 

Next  morning  Laverne  and  I  decided  to 
derock  the  floor  of  our  tent.  We  took  all  the 
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Popular  girls  today,  as  for  75  romantic 

years,  batlie  willi  t'ashniero  llouquet  Soap 

^^ You  re  the  song  in  my  heart.''''  Want  to  hear  him  whisper  those 

words  in  the  "I  care"  manner?  Then,  first  lei  your  .skin  whisper 

the  fragrance  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap.  The  bouquet  of  this 

beloved  soap  is  irresistible  to  men — it's 

the /ragrarece  men  love.  It  comes  from  a 

secret  wedding  of  rare  perfumes  far 

more  costly  than  you'd  expect  to 

find  in  any  soap.  Be  forever 

sweet;  bathe  every  day  with 

Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap.  Lovely 

for  your  complexion,  too. 
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THIRST-QUENCHERS 

CKRVK  Kool-Aiii  as  a  refreshing  bevcrajzio 
*^  every  day  .  .  .  un<l  tr]i  Ko<il-Ani  cooker;/  /or 
cuJinary  mnnic!  The  delicious  Hnvor.s  which  liave 
made  Kool-Aid  America's  favorite  luade-at- 
hoine  beveraRC  also  impart  an  inspired  touch  to 
tiie  most  ordinary  dishes.  So  take  a  tip  and  inj 
this  tiicK\  Make  appctiziiif;  salads,  refre.shin^ 
ice  cream  sherbets,  and  tasty  puddings  flavorr*d 
with  Kool-Aitl!  The  younp  folks,  your  liul)hy  and 
friends  will  all  agree  that  Kool-Aid'a  be>t  for 
flavor  zest  I 

LEMON-LIME  SALAD 

1  envelope  (I  level  tbsp.)  uiiflavored  jielatiiie 
'/2  Pkg.  (5  level  tsp.)  Lemon-Lime  Kool-Aid 
Vi  cup  cold  water  IVi  cups  hot  water 

Vi  cup  simar  Vi  tsp.  salt 

1  cup  each  of  sliced  celery,  radishes,  carrots 

and  cucumbers 
Soften  gelatine  in  cold  water.  Add  hot  water, 
btirring  xnitil  dissolveii.  Add  Kool-.\id  and  .sugar 
and  stir  until  dissolved.  Cool,  and  when  mixture 
begins  to  thicken,  fold  in  sliced  vegetables.  Pour 
into  molds  or  mold  and  plate  in  refrigerator  or 
cool  place  until  iirinly  set. 

FROZEN  DESSERT 

1  pkg.  of  Kool-.\id  (any  flavor) 
1  can  Evaporated  Milk  (tall  can) 
1  cup  sugar        Vz  cup  water  (cold) 

(1)  Chill  evaporated  milk  in  freezins  unit  until 
slushy.    (2)    Mix  sugar  and    Kool-.\id  thor- 
oughlj'  in  water.  (.'J)  Place  chUhtJ  evaporated 
milk  in  chilled  mixing  bowl  and  whip  rapidly 
until  stiff.  (4)  Add  Kool-.\id  mixture  and  fold 
in  well;  place  quickly  in  freezing  tray  and 
freeze  at   coldest   temperature,    without 
further  stirring.  (Can  be  frozen  in  tightly 
closed  container  buried  in  3  parts  crushed 
ice  to  1  part  coarse  salt.)  Alakes  over  1 


quart. 


On  Every 


PACKAGE 


bedding  and  spread  it  in  the  hot  sun  to  air. 
Then  we  went  to  work  with  our  bare  hands 
on  that  little  piece  of  ground  inside  our  tent. 
I  think  we  pulled  rocks  of  all  sizes  and  shapes 
out  for  five  hours,  and  there  were  still  some 
too  deeply  embedded  for  us  to  budge.  We 
smoothed  in  the  holes  that  were  left  with 
soft  earth,  and  then  spread  a  layer  of  dry 
leaves.  Finally,  we  spread  our  aired  and 
fluffy  bedding.  We  lay  down  to  try  it,  and 
didn't  want  to  get  up,  it  was  so  soft. 

Laura  was  the  cook  for  our  group,  and 
Laverne  and  I  did  all  the  other  household 
chores.  Each  night  before  we  crawled  into 
our  tent  for  sleep,  Clifford  made  a  fire  and 
we  boiled  several  pots  of  water.  This  would 
cool  in  the  oUa  overnight  and  be  our  next 
day's  drinking  supply. 

In  general,  during  these  weeks,  we  lived  as 
if  we  were  on  a  camping  trip.  Laura  cooked 
outdoors,  the  stream  was  our  washbasin,  and 
our  toilet  facilities  were  of  the  simplest.  It 
would  have  been  a  jolly  enough  little  holi- 
day, if  it  had  been  «a  holiday— and  some- 
times, for  a  little  while,  we  could  almost 
pretend  that  it  was. 

On  the  eighth  of  May,  Mr.  Rio  came  to  see 
us  with  a  long  face.  The  Rios  had  a  radio  set 
and  took  the  news  down  every  evening. 

"Not  g<x)d,"  he  said,  handing  us  his  news 
dispatch.  We  read,  "Corregidor  has  fallen." 
It  meant  that  the  only  resistance  left  in  all 
the  Philippines  was  centered  in  such  forces 
as  ours  on  Panay  the  Filipino  army  and  a 
few  American  officers. 

It  was  decided  that  Laverne  and  I  would 
go  on  living  with  Laura  and  Henry,  so  their 
house  was  to  be  built  with  two  bednxims. 
The  hut  was  almost  completed  when  a  rainy 
spell  set  in.  Our  last  four  or  live  aftermxms 
at  the  tent  were  miserable.  The  rain  came  in 
torrential  downpours,  and  our  ravine  was  a 
lake,  with  mud  to  our  ankles.  Laura  would 
get  outd(K)rs  in  the  mud  and  rain  and  cook 
our  meals,  joking  about  it  and  as  cheery  as 
ever.  By  the  time  we  had  had  supper,  the 
trojjical  downixnir  would  have  i)assed,  and 
Laverne  and  1  would  do  the  dishes  slithering 
about  in  the  wet  clay. 

Our  new  house  was  situated  across  a  creek. 
It  was  c|uite  high  up,  and  a  little  removed 
from  the  others.  There  were  two  bodnwms, 
one  for  Laura  and  Henry  and  one  for  La- 
verne and  me.  There  was  a  small  sula  with 
benches  along  the  outside  wall,  where 
Clifford  slept.  At  the  back  of  that  r(M)m  there 
was  a  tiny  kitchen.  The  house  was  built  two 
or  three  feet  above  the  ground,  with  walls 
and  r(K)f  of  cogon  grass.  The  Ikxir  and  the 
beds  were  made  of  split  bamtxx).  It  kx^ked 
like  a  palace  to  our  home-hungry  eyes. 

jllii  construction  of  such  a  house  was  in- 
teresting. The  Fili|)inos  went  out  into  a 
patch  of  cogon  grass,  cut  its  long,  sharp 
blades  and  tied  it  into  bundles.  These  they 
hung  in  rows  to  form  the  walls.  The  frame- 
work of  the  house  was  made  of  bamb<x).  The 
cogon  thatch  of  the  r(K)f  was  spread  much 
thicker  than  that  of  the  walls,  to  give  protec- 
tion from  the  rain.  The  new  house  was  very 
pretty,  all  made  of  green  grass  and  green 
bamboo,  but  it  was  not  long  before  it  dried 
out  and  then  it  began  to  show  many  cracks. 
White  people  are  not  so  light  and  graceful 
as  Filipinos,  and  grass  houses  were  never 
intended  for  our  big  frames  and  heavy  tread. 
Some  of  the  grass  started  slipping,  jarred,  I 
suppose,  by  our  movements. 

The  partitions  between  the  rooms  were 
made  of  grass,  and  went  up  only  three 
quarters  of  the  way  to  the  rooL  In  the 
kitchen  there  was  a  native  stove,  a  wooden 
box  made  of  green  logs.  Over  the  bottom  of 
the  stove  a  great  amount  of  wet  earth  or  clay 
was  packed  down  firmly,  and  then  three 
rocks  were  placed  in  a  triangle  on  which  to 
place  the  cooking  jxjts.  Under  our  stove  was 
kept  our  supply  of  wood. 

All  in  all,  our  hideaway  was  all  right.  The 
conveniences  were  primitive,  but  adequate, 
and  the  people  of  our  little  group  were  cheer- 
ful and  congenial.  We  were  very  lucky. 

All  day,  it  seemed,  we  were  busy  preparing 
meals  and  cleaning  up  afterward.  Every- 
thing had  to  be  done  the  hard  way.  The  men 
had  to  haul  water  for  quite  a  distance.  Any 
food  that  had  to  be  washed  before  being 


cooked  was  taken  to  the  stream.  The  dirty 
dishwater  had  to  be  carried  down  a  sort  of 
ladder— the  entrance  to  the  kitchen— and 
disposed  of  away  from  the  house.  It  was 
really  only  with  nightfall  that  we  had  much 
time  to  think. 

Laverne  and  I  kept  wondering  what  was 
happening  to  our  husbands.  We  hoped  to  see 
them  soon,  we  hoped  they  were  all  right. 
But  we  longed  for  definite  news,  and  most 
of  all  we  longed  to  see  them. 

"Surrender  "  was  the  word  that  was  flying 
along  the  paths  of  rumor,  the  "radio  poac," 
as  the  natives  called  the  grapevine.  Filipinos 
told  us.  "The  Army  is  surrendering."  We  did 
not  believe  it. 

MowEVER,  in  a  day  or  two,  Mr.  Dianala 
came  to  tell  us  it  was  true.  General  Christie, 
in  command  of  the  61st  Division  at  Baloy, 
was  surrendering  to  the  Japs.  The  prospect 
of  an  indefinite  future  here  in  the  hills, 
hunted  and  in  hiding,  stretched  ahead  of  us 
drearily.  Our  hopes  of  early  rescue  had  gone 
glimmering. 

The  next  day  our  friend  Ben,  who  had 
been  with  us  so  much  of  the  time  since  our 
flight  from  the  mine,  came  walking  into 
camp.   He  had  come  from  Baloy ! 

I  almost  jumped  on  him  in  my  eagerness 
to  get  news  of  Spence.  "Oh,  he'll  be  getting 
here  any  day,"  he  assured  me.  Ben  had  no 
news  of  Claude.  My  heart  ached  for  La- 
verne. 

The  missionaries  had  held  regular  church 
services  since  the  founding  of  Hopevale.  The 
day  after  Ben  came  was  Sunday,  and  every- 
body but  me  went  to  church  in  the  morning. 
I  stayed  at  home  putting  hot  ajiplications  on 
my  ankle,  which  seemed  to  have  picked  up 
an  infection  from  a  scratch. 

.After  church  the  members  of  our  house- 
hold returned,  and  we  had  the  midday  meal. 
Lunch  was  finished  and  we  were  clearing 
away,  when,  as  casually  as  if  he  had  seen  us 
all  the  day  before.  Sjx'ncc  strolled  in.  I 
dashed  out  of  the  kitclien.  dishwater  up  to 
my  elbows,  to  give  him  a  big  welcome. 
Everybody  was  delighted  to  see  him.  First 
of  all,  we  asked  for  news  of  Claude. 

"Well,  Laverne,"  Spence  said,  "I  don't 
know  much  about  him.  but  I  do  know  that 
he  went  out  on  a  mission  for  the  general  and 
is  not  in  Baloy.  I  am  i>ositive  he  will  get  to 
see  you  before  surrendering." 

This  wasn't  much  news,  but  it  was  enough 
to  give  Laverne  heart.  I  f  Spence  said  Claude 
would  positively  get  to  see  her,  she  was  cer- 
tain it  was  true,  for  Spence  had  a  reputation 
for  being  cautious  in  his  statements. 

My  wandering  husband  seemed  tired  and 
needed  a  shave,  but  otherwise  was  none  the 
worse  for  his  experience. 

S]jence  said  he  thought  the  best  thing  was 
for  all  of  us  to  remain  at  this  present  location 
and  carry  on  until  we  had  authentic  word  of 
the  Japs'  making  a  push  to  get  us.  when  we 
could  move  on.  Spence  said  that  he  and  I 
had  better  have  a  house  of  our  own,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  locate  a  spot 
below  the  Schurings,  nearer  to  the  stream. 
The  very  next  day,  he  arranged  with  the 
Filipino  builders. 

One  evening,  toward  the  end  of  May,  Ben, 
Laverne,  Spence  and  I  were  playing  bridge 
in  the  sala.  The  rain  beat  on  the  thatched 
roof;  we  had  been  having  a  tropical  downpour 
since  early  afternoon.  Spence  had  just  bid 
a  small  slam,  after  an  intricate  series  of  bids, 
when  we  heard  a  man's  voice  call,  "La- 
verne ! " 

"It's  Claude!"  we  cried,  jumping  up  and 
spilling  our  cards  heedlessly.  Laverne  ran  to 
the  door. 

Claude  came  in,  dripping  from  head  to  toe, 
and  threw  his  arm  around  Laverne 's  shoul- 
der. She  took  him  into  our  bedroom  to 
change  to  dry  clothes— his  pack  was  water- 
proof—while I  opened  a  can  of  soup,  got  out 
crackers  and  made  a  pwt  of  tea.  He  had  a 
real  feast  then.  He  had  been  hiking  for  the 
past  eight  hours,  most  of  the  time  in  the 
downpour. 

We  all  sat  around  asking  Claude  questions 
about  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  island.  He 
knew  little  more  than  the  others— the  move- 
ments of  the  Japs  were  apparently  in  a  fluid 
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t..:o.  Nolxxly  knew  what  minors  were  true 

;  ol  the  welter  of  revxwts. 

\t  any  rate."  Claude  scud.  "1  do  not  in- 

J.  to  surrender.   I've  ivnie  to  kjet  Laverne 

take  her  to  a  hidtM^vit  1  know  uv>  in  the 

mtains.    We   i^n   live   then>   until   the 

\  -erican  Amiy  and  Navy  set  here." 
^.laude  was  sii  tinxi  that  our  jx>wwow 
't   last   lon^;.    I   insisted  that  Claude 
lid  take  my  IxhI. 
1:\  the  morniixg  Laverne  and  Claude  lx\kran 

;t'.tinij  rt\idy  for  their  hike  up  to  Mount 

iMlvn.  Claude  wantixi  S;x>niv  and  n\e  to  so. 

w  and  we  talkixl  it  over  thoaniiihly  Ivfore 
Jing  ajiainst  it.  My  inftvttKi  ankle  was 
-0.  and  the  trip  Claude  propostKl  would 
-  thnvdays'steady  walking.  Spence.  who 
w  the  terrain.  s;iid  no. 
Vs  we  had  jxx>kKl  our  few  canni^  rixxIs. 

>  i-tries.  p(.>ts  and  ixms,  there  was  a  re- 
•^ion  of  these  things.  The  Fertijjs  tix^k 
\  few,  thouirh.  for  Claude  s;ud  he  knew  of 
\rniy  cache  in  the  mountains  which  the 
ly  would  have  to  alxindon.  and  they 
d  lix'e  olT  that  cache  for  six  months  to  a 

We  hade  them  gtxxl-by  with  lumiw  in  our 
hnxits.  When  would  we  stv  them  again,  and 
.vhat  lay  ahead  of  all  of  us?  It  was  like  the 
aroaking  up  of  a  family. 

SixMice  and  Hon  and  I  movi^l  into  our  new 
nouse.  and  the  Schurings  for  the  first  time 
tiad  their  house  to  themselves. 

While  all  this  was  s^'inj;  ^'<i-  my  bad  ankle 
had  bei-ome  much  worse.  Spence  tinalh' 
ailed  IXxtor  Meyer  to  amie  ovei .  The  day 
the  dix'tor  arrived,  the  infection  turned 
^een.  and  we  had  the  horrible  thought, 
Gani^rene!  The  doctor  s;ud  he  had  nothing 
with  which  to  cut.  but  he  hoped  the  method 
M  probing  with  a  tix>thpick  with  a  piece  of 
aK-iorbtMit  cotton  wrapped  annmcl  it,  and 
dippt^  in  Mercurochrome,  would  get  to  the 
seat  of  the  trouble.  Hid  I  have  those  sup- 
plies? Luckily  I  had  a  little  cotton  and  a 
small  Ixittle  of  Mercurochrome.  and  Laura 
had  some  tixMhpicks. 

IXx'tor  Meyer  prepared  his  instrument 
and  plunged  in.  He  went  down  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  then  kept  turning  the 
tcx>thpick  for  an  area  of  one  and  a  half  inches, 
until  he  tinally  kxisened  a  large  pocket  of 
pus.  This  popped  out.  and  there  was  a  (low 
for  several  minutes  of  pus  and  bKHxl.  This 
was  a  tremendous  relief,  partly  just  because 
he  stopped  probing  when  this  occurred. 
During  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  .Spence 
probed  in  the  same  manner  every  four  hours, 
and  for  two  days  thereafter  every  eight 
hours,  until  Doctor  Meyer  was  satisfied  it 
was  cleaned  out  and  would  heal.  I  had  to  re- 
main with  my  foot  up  on  my  hard  1h'i\c1i 
during  these  days,  my  ankle  wrapped  in  hot 
towels. 

One  morning  in  early  July,  Doctor  Meyer 
came  to  our  camp  in  great  consternation  and 
called  a  meeting  of  the  missionaries.  He  had 
received  a  letter,  through  the  Filipino  under- 
ground, from  other  American  missionaries  of 
their  school  and  hospital  who  had  gone  to 
concentration  camp  when  Panay  was  in- 
vaded and  were  now  in  a  camp  at   Uoilo. 


They  wrv>te  bi>ggiivg  our  missionary  friends 
to  give  themselves  up  to  the  Jav^s.  If  they 
did  not  do  this,  their  friends  in  the  Uoilo  ivn- 
ivntration  camp  were  afraid  of  the  a>nse- 
quences  for  all  coixcerntnl. 

(Xir  missionary  group  discussed  the  prv'b- 
lem  and  tinally  agri^ts.1  unanimously  to  stick 
by  their  rest>lution  to  renuhn  in  hiding  in  the 
hills.  We  n\iners  did  i\ot  even  a>nsiiler  the 
question  any  more;  we  were  determinal  to 
ktvp  clear  of  the  Ja^)s. 

The  situation  was  clear  to  us.  however. 
The  enemy  had  allowal  a  four-month  perioil 
for  everyoi\e  to  surrender.  .Vfter  that  period. 
IxMug  caught  by  the  enemy  would  mean  cer- 
tain death. 

In  CVtober,  Sihmut  Ix^gjm  to  worr>'  atH>ut 
how  the  Fertigs  were  getting  along  in  their 
lonely  hide-out.  He  thought  it  was  a  bad 
place  for  them,  anil  tluit  they  might  much 
Ix'tter  return  to  Hopevale  and  live  with  us. 

Toward  the  end  i>f  the  month  he  set  out 
for  Mount  IgalxMi.  tellii\g  me  to  have  things 
preixirixi  so  that  Laverne  and  Claude  could 
stay  in  our  house.  1  was  delighted  at  this 
priwixvt.  for  I  had  mis.^ed  Laverne. 

S[x-nce  was  not  gone  long.  .At  alxnit  eleven 
o'cUx'k  on  the  nK>rning  of  November  fourth 
we  heard  shouts  and  halUvs  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  trail  and,  running  towartl  the 
sound,  I  s;iw  a  picturesiiue  procession.  l''irst 
came  Laverne,  Claniie  and  Spence,  wearing 
big  straw  hats.  .After  these  three  came  S()l(>- 
mon,  the  lu-rtigs"  faithful  servant  and  friend. 
folU>\\ed  b)'  the  caritadores  with  a  large  load 
of  stulT. 

Missionaries  and  miners  alike  were  pleased 
to  have  the  Fertigs  back.  They  had  brought 
a  great  deal  of  stulT  from  their  cailu'  ii\  tlie 
mountains,  and  it  made  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  dwindhng  stoics. 

Claude  and  Laverne  had  meant  to  come 
down  ,^(.H)n  in  any  case,  for  Claude  luid  been 
in  communication  with  the  guerrilla  forces. 
Their  commander.  Colonel  I'eralta.  had 
asked  him  to  come  down  to  the  lowlands  to 
assist  in  the  struggle.  The  guerrillas  wen- 
Filipinos  who  had  banded  together  after  the 
surrender,  some  who  had  been  in  the  army 
previously  and  others  whi)  were  siiniily 
volunteers. 

Claude  went  on  to  Sara  in  a  lew  da>s  to 
see  the  leaders  of  the  guerrillas,  and  Lavei  lu- 
stayed  with  us. 

Claude  returned  the  lirst  week  in  I>ecem- 
ber.  He  was  again  an  active  major,  this  time 
•as  a  guerrilla.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
ICngineers,  and  his  head(|uai  ters  would  In-  at 
Sara.  Spence  returned  to  Sara  with  Claude 
on  December  lifth  to  ollVr  his  services. 

The  month  of  Deci-mber  went  on  now 
rather  drearily.  The  rains  were  heavy,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  was  wringing 
wet. 

Our  much-regretted  Christmas  gift  to  our 
friends  Mr.  l<io  and  Mr.  Dianala  had  In-en 
notice  that  our  fmances  were  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. We  could  no  longer  afford  to  pa>- 
their  salaries.  Mi .  Kioand  Mr.  Dianala  were 
most  Iriendly  aiul  understanding.  They  both 
said  they  were  reach-  to  do  anything  .ind 
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"ROYAL  DESSERTS 
TASTE  MORE 


DELICIOUS!" 


t 


Survey  of  1,526  Royal  users  reveals 
why  millions  are  "Reaching  for  Royal" 

Want  puddings  that  are  exira  rich, 
smooth  as  satin,  creamy-textured  yet 
prepared  in  less  than  seven  minutes? 
Want  marvelous  desserts  that  don't 
take  a  speck  of  your  precious  sugar? 
Then  take  a  tip  from  these  1,526 
Royal  users.  Women  who  always  insist 


on  Royal.  Eight  out  of  every  ten  say, 
"Royal  Desserts  taste  more  delicious !" 
Try  them  and  you'll  say  so,  too ! 

Try  delicate  Royal  Vanilla  Pudding 
with  plump,  juicy  blueberries,  as  pic- 
tured above.  M-m-m,  M-M-M!  Try 
tangy,  fruity  Royal  Gelatin  Desserts, 
grand  for  salads,  too.  (Recipe  below.) 
Yes,  just  try  Royal  and  you'll  agree 
—Royal  Desserts  taste  more  delicious ! 


BECAUSE  OF  THE  SUGAR  SHORTAGE,  THE  SUPPLY  OF    ROYAL  DESSERTS  IS  LIMITED.  BUT 
KEEP  ON  ASKING  TILL  YOUR  GROCER  HAS  THEM.    IT'S  WORTH  WAITING  TO  GET  ROYAL! 


^y 


(^OVAU  VICTORY  GARPEN  SALAP 


Hoval  Gelatin  Dessert 


Roval  Gelatin  in 
Dissolve  tangy  f  °/*i^n>on  juice, 
boiling   water,    aaa    ^^^^  ^^^.j   ^ 

salt  and  <=°\^^then  add  remain- 
begins  to  thicken  then       ^^^^ 
ingingred'ente.Pour>        ^^  ^^,^^ 

S2nr."Mar.<^'^^^--"-^- 
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ever>thing  they  could  for  us,  and  we  felt 
that  they  were  real  friends. 

No  word  had  come  from  Spence  and 
Claude,  and  rumors  of  the  Japanese  being  at 
Sara  persisted.  We  decided  to  send  the  Fer- 
tigs"  ser\"ant,  Solomon,  to  our  husbands  T\ith 
a  note,  to  tr>-  to  find  out  what  was  happening 
to  them. 

Our  food  supplies  at  Hopevale  had  now 
almost  ceased  coming  in:  the  FOipinos  were 
terrified  by  the  constant  Jap  movements  and 
were  unable  to  get  to  us.  We  were  not 
star\dng.  but  we  were  getting  hungry-.  We 
had,  for  greens,  caniote  leaves,  and  occasion- 
ally alagbole.  a  slimy  green  which  grew  wild 
on  a  red  stem  and  which  I  simply  could  not 
eat.  although  the  others  tried  to  impress  me 
with  its  nutritive  %'alue.  Laveme  had 
brought  a  few  cans  of  corned  beef  from  the 
cache  at  Baloy.  and  on  the  days  when  there 
were  no  greens  to  be  had.  only  salt  and  sugar 
to  go  with  our  rice,  Laura  would  use  one  of 
the  cans  of  corned  beef.  She  would  mi.\  it 
with  the  cooked  rice,  mold  the  mixture  into 
cakes  and  fry  it.  Our  menus  for  a  day  were 
rice  for  breakfast,  rice  for  lunch,  and  rice 
with  greens  or  a  little 
corned  beef  for  din- 
ner. 

On  the  fourth  of 
January  Solomon 
came  back.  He 
greeted  me.  "Maayon 
aga.  Mrs.  Captain 
Louise  Spencer!" 
Maayon  aga  means 
good  morning,  and 
the  rest  of  his  greet- 
ing meant  that  Spence 
was  a  captain.  Solo- 
mon had  not  seen  our 
husbands,  but  he  gave 
us  each  a  letter  which 
he  had  got  from  Capt. 
Joe  Herman.  These 
letters  were  to  have 
reached  us  for  Christ- 
mas, but  it  had  been 
impossible  to  get 
them  through  to  us. 
Our  husbands  told  us 
nothing,  except  that 
they  were  on  a  secret 
mission  which  would 
take  three  weeks  and 
possibly  longer. 

Our  peaceful  life 
was  now  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  Japs 
were  moving  closer. 
Laveme  commenced 
packing,  for  Claude 
had  made  her  promise 
to  move  back  to  Daan 
Norte,  an  area  much 
farther  back  in  the 
hills,  should  things 
become  threatening. 
I  promised  Laveme  I  would  go  with  her. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second,  we 
got  word  that  we  shotJd  get  out  of  camp.  M 
the  residents  of  Hope%'ale  were  warned,  and 
all  prepared  to  hide.  The  Schurings.  Ben, 
Laveme  and  I  set  off  for  Igi.  The  mission- 
aries and  the  Clardys  merely  hid  back  of  the 
camp  a  few  hundred  yards  or  so.  They  were 
certain  the  Japs  would  not  find  them  in  their 
well -concealed  canialigs,  as  their  dugouts 
were  called.  We  had  been  perturbed  by  their 
decision,  but  recognized  its  ine\atabihty.  The 
elderly  people  and  small  children  could  not 
take  a  long  trek. 

We  stayed  at  Igi  for  a  day  and  a  half 
planning  our  next  move.  The  night  of  the 
twenty-third  we  were  all  sitting  around  eat- 
ing our  rice  when  a  voice  called.  "Louise!" 

I  shouted.  "Spence!"  and  was  out  of  the 
house  in  an  instant.  This  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  him  since  the  fifth  of  Etecember. 
and  I  was  almost  overcome  with  the  joy  and 
surprise  of  his  finding  me  here. 

He  had  walked  about  two  himdred  miles, 
barefooted !  Over  rough  territon,-.  with  fallen 
branches  and  sticks  cutting  into  his  unpro- 
tected skin,  stones  bruising  it,  cogon  grass 
cutting  it,  and  long  passages  through  rivers 
chilling  him  and  laceratinp  his  feet  and  legs 
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By  Isabolle  Bryans  Longfellow- 
Gardeners  are  always  giving  gifts 
To  one  another — something  their 
own  earth 
Has  given  them.  They  bear  from 

yard  to  yard 
Small  bits  of  green  uprooted  for 

rebirth — 
A  dangling  root,  a  clipping  from  a 
vine, 
Given  and  taken  eagerly  although 
Another  may  not  see  the  rareness 
of  it. 
But  gardeners  see  more  than  most; 
they  know 
What  leaves  lie  curled  within  a 
single  root; 
They  sight  the  purple  plume,  the 
fringing  gold. 
The  long  pod,  silver-beaded  in  the 
dew. 
So,  year  to  year  and  friendly  moid 
to  mold. 
Bearing  green  gifts  within  a  hand's 

caress, 
They  multiply  their  bloom  through 
kindliness. 
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on  hidden  obstacles.  His  uniform,  if  his 
clothing  could  be  dignified  by  such  a  name, 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  torn  khaki  shorts,  a 
tom  khaki  shirt  and  a  straw  hat.  He  carried 
his  .22  automatic  rifle. 

We  asked  where  he  had  come  from,  and  he 
gave  us  the  story.  Most  of  it  involved  elud- 
ing the  Japs.  He  had  started  out  from  the 
north  coast  of  the  island  by  car.  bat  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  car  and  travel  in  a 
less  conspicuous  manner.  He  then  walked  tc 
Sara,  a  joiumey  of  four  days,  only  to  find  that 
Colonel  Peralta  was  in  his  hide-out  at  Daar 
Norte.  At  Sara  his  only  pair  of  boots  gave 
out.  He  took  them  off  and  put  them  in  his 
p>ack,  continuing  barefooted  several  days  tc 
Daan  Norte.  There  stomach  trouble  had 
plagued  him.  but  he  had  gone  on  toward 
Hopevale.  As  he  came  closer  he  heard  rumors 
that  we  had  left.  He  at  last  located  us  at  Igi. 

In  answer  to  our  question  about  the  secret 
mission,  he  said  that  it  was  not  concluded 
and  he  could  not  tell  anj"thing  about  it. 

He  had  meant  to  get  Laveme  and  me  and 
take  us  to  the  coast  in  the  northeast  part  ol 
the  island,  which  was 
then  free  of  the  en- 
emy, but  the  Jap 
movements  had 
slowed  him  down  and 
he  had  already  been 
on  the  trail  for  a 
month.  Although  the 
change  to  the  coast 
would  have  been 
good  for  us.  it  was  too 
much  to  manage 
now.  He  agreed  that 
our  plan  of  going  tc 
Daan  Norte  was  £ 
good  one. 

We  were  to  leave 
in  the  morning,  but 
Spence  could  not  gc 
with  us.  His  feet  were 
too  sore  to  walk  on. 
The  next  day  at  noon, 
Ben.  Laveme  and  I 
started  out.  I  rather 
tearfully.  Spence 
would  stayat  Igi  with 
the  Schurings  for  a 
little  while,  then  come 
to  Daan  Norte. 

We  looked  like  a 
safari,  for  we  had 
been  lucky  enough  to 
get  eight  cargadores. 
First  came  the  three 
of  us.  then  Solomon, 
and  then  the  eight 
carriers.  We  carried 
a  bedroll,  three  packs 
of  wearing  apparel 
and  some  foodstuffs. 
No  one  dared  to 
travel  beyond  the 
midlands  without  a  supply  of  rice,  sugar  and 
salt,  for  one  could  not  be  sure  of  finding  a 
household  where  rice  could  be  purchased. 

Laveme  and  I  both  were  dressed  in  slacks 
and  shirts.  We  each  had  two  outfits,  and  we 
wore  one  for  hiking  and  had  the  other  for  a 
change  when  we  slept.  W^  both  still  had 
shoes,  such  as  they  were.  They  were  worn, 
but  held  together  and  kept  us  going. 

We  hiked  only  vmtil  midaftemoon  that 
day.  for  we  had  to  stop  to  get  a  new  guide 
and  a  new  group  of  cargadores  to  take  us 
on  t6  Daan  Norte.  The  man  of  the  house 
where  we  stopped  was  called  Castor,  and 
seemed  to  be  a  pleasant  young  man  and  well 
disposed  toward  us. 

The  house  was  built  up  in  the  air.  We 
climbed  a  notched  log  to  enter  it.  This  rough 
ladder  led  to  an  unrailed  porch,  and  from 
this  we  went  into  the  one  room  of  the  rougb 
bark  hut.  There  were  four  families  U\Tng  in 
this  one  room,  with  anywhere  from  two  to 
six  children  in  each  family.  .•Ml  the  people  in 
the  room  were  most  polite,  and  answered 
"Maayon  japon,"  good  afternoon,  to  our 
salutation. 

After  haNTng  exchanged  greetings  and 
ha%ing  stowed  our  cargo  in  a  comer,  Laveme 
and  I  took  our  towel  and  dry  clothes  and 
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WHAT  A  WONDERFUL 


Helpimj  Hand 

WHEN  THIRSTY  THROATS  AND  TIRED  BODIES  DEMAND  REAL  REFRESHMENT! 


•  The  luscious,  thirst-quenching  juice  of  de- 
licious Florida  oranges,  plus  the  fresh  fruity 
tang  of  Florida  grapefruit  juice — what  a  de- 
lectable drink  to  come  home  to! 

in  each  frosty  glass  of  this  delightful  blend 
there's  a  world  of  welcome  refreshment.  Not 
just  quick  relief  for  dry,  thirsty  throats,  but — 
because  these  natural  juices  are  so  rich  in 
vitamin  C  —  you  get  genuine  bracing  refresh- 
ment when  work,  warm  weather,  and  war- 


time worries  combine  to  wear  you  down.  In- 
expensive, convenient,  and  a  delicious  "Spring 
Tonic"  for  every  day  in  the  year — here's  a 
Helping  Hand  you  will  want  to  reach  for  every 
single  day! 

Because  it's  so  rich  in 

VITAMIN   C 

it  helps  you  FIGHT  Fatigue! 
FIGHT  infections!  FIGHT  Summer  Colds! 


^  aaw^  to  ?Hiddo^ 

CANNED  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

with  the  fresh  fruity  tang  of  free-ripened  Florida 
grapefruit.  A  gold  mine  of  vitamin  C  for  you  I 

Florida  Canned  Orange  Juice 
Florida  Canned  Grapefruit  Sections 


FLORIDA  CITRUS  COMMISSION   .  Lakeland,  Florida 


BLENDED    JUICE 
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A  special  process  keeps  Kleenex 


Luxuriously  Soft  - 
Dependably  Stron; 


Only  Kleenex  has  the  Serv-a-Tissue  Box 
that  serves  up  just  one  double  -  tissue  at  a  time ! 


<f?iE 


yOl//i  A/OS£  AT/VOIVS- 
THERE'S  OA/iy  ONE 
KLEENEX 


In  these  days  of  shortages  we  can't 
promise  you  all  the  Kleenex  you  want, 
at  all  times.  But  we  do  promise  you 
this:  consistent  with  government  reg- 
ulations, we'll  keep  your  Kleenex  the 
finest  quality  tissue  that  can  be  made ! 


There  is  oidy  one  KLEENEX 


•T.M.Reg.  U.S.  Pal.  Off. 


(Continued  from  Page  70) 
went  in  search  of  a  stream  in  which  to  bathe. 
When  we  got  back  to  the  house  Solomon 
cooked  our  rice,  and  we  ate  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  were  preparing  their 
food.  When  they  were  ready  to  eat,  we  had 
finished  our  meal,  but  they  invited  us  to  join 
them.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  Filipino  code  of 
courtesy  never  to  eat  without  asking  all 
those  under  the  same  roof  to  share  the  meal. 
We  politely  declined,  as  expected. 

It  was  quite  dark  by  now,  and  we  pre- 
pared our  bed,  first  putting  down  an  old 
piece  of  oilcloth  which  was  used  to  wrap  our 
bedroll  while  traveling.  After  we  were  settled 
for  the  night  the  owners  of  the  house  de- 
cided to  turn  in.  They  all  rolled  up  in  some 
thin  covering;  some  of  them,  but  not  all,  had 
a  petate,  a  sort  of  grass  mat,  to  put  under 
them.  Every  inch  of  the  floor  was  occupied. 
We  were  very  tired,  and  soon  were  asleep 
with  the  rest. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  early,  and  by 
half  past  seven  we  were  on  our  way.  For 
about  three  hours  we  hiked  without  stopping. 
Then  we  came  to  a  tiny  grass  hut,  built  up 
in  a  tree— or,  rather,  around  a  tree.  Here 
our  guide,  Ben  and  the  owner  of  the  house 
went  into  a  lengthy  discussion  concerning 
the  direction  we  should  take  to  get  to  Daan 
Norte.  At  last  they  agreed  about  the  direc- 
tion, but  the  old  man  insisted  we  should  not 
go  there.  He  had  heard  a  report  that  the 
Japs  were  at  Daan  Norte. 

Despite  the  old  man's  warning,  we  pro- 
ceeded. We  walked  until  noon,  when  we  came 
to  the  Panay  River.  We  stopped  at  the 
river's  edge  before  crossing  over.  While  we 
were  having  lunch  we 

heard  a  lot  of  shouting.       

Ben  and  Solomon  went  to 
investigate.  It  turned  out 
to  be  the  teniente  of  the 
district,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  telling  our 
boys  not  to  go  on  to  Daan 
Norte.  The  Japs  were 
there.  He  forbade  us  to  go. 

The  teniente  of  a  district 
is  the  leader,  a  person  of 
dignity,  and  usually  the 
wealthiest  man.  It  was 
hard  to  dismiss  his  words. 

Laverne  suggested  that       

we  should  go  up  to  their 
hide-out  on  Mount  Igabon  and  make  further 
plans  when  we  got  there.  We  retraced 
(lur  steps  to  the  old  man's  tree  house, 
and  then  on  in  the  opposite  direction.  We 
were  weary  and  discouraged.  Finally  we 
came  to  a  large  house  that  had  formerly 
been  a  schoolhouse  but  seemed  to  be  occu- 
pied now  by  a  number  of  families.  Here  our 
reception  was  kindly,  and  we  followed  the 
same  general  procedure  as  on  the  previous 
night. 

We  took  to  the  trail  again  in  the  morning. 
Our  travel  was  slow,  for  the  climbing  was 
steeper.  There  was  heavy  rain  at  intervals, 
and  we  slithered  in  mud.  Every  now  and 
then  my  feet  would  simply  slip  from  under 
me,  and  I  sat  down.  By  noon  Laverne  and 
I  were  both  mud  from  head  to  toe.  Then  we 
lost  our  way,  and  almost  lost  our  tempers  as 
well. 

We  reached  our  destination,  Teniente 
Saropong's,  at  dusk.  Laverne  and  Ben  had 
stayed  at  Saropong's  before  and  were  there- 
fore old  acquaintances. 

IHE  house  was  tiny,  and  I  couldn't  help 
wondering  where  we  were  to  spend  the  night. 
Saropong  did  not  seem  to  have  any  question 
in  his  mind  about  it.  He  arose  from  his 
favorite  hammock  and  indicated  that  that 
was  to  be  our  side  of  the  house;  he  would 
join  his  womenfolk  on  their  side. 

While  Solomon  cooked  our  meal,  we  un- 
folded and  made  the  bed.  In  that  house 
there  were  twenty  people  before  we  arrived, 
and  our  party,  including  Solomon  and  the 
cargadores,  brought  the  total  to  thirty. 

It  must  have  been  at  about  two-thirty 
that  Laverne  and  I  awoke  at  the  sound  of  a 
baby  crying. 

"Poor  Saropong,  his  children  are  always 
sick,"  said  Laverne.  "But  why  have  they 
got  my  kerosene  lamp  on?    We  haven't 


^  Vt'e  parents  must  try  to 
^  remember  that  there  is  no 
time  in  a  ehild's  life  when  he 
needs  love  more  than  when  he 
has  done  wrong.  Then,  if  ever, 
he  needs  a  friend. 

—ELEANOR  B.  STOCK. 

To  keep  apples  from  spoil- 
ing, they  should  be  plaeed  in 
a  cool  room  in  the  house  oc- 
cupied by  a  family  with  eight 
children. 
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much  kerosene,  and  there  may  be  emergen- 
cies ahead  when  we'll  need  it." 

"Never  mind,  Laverne.  Solomon  will  tell 
them  to  put  it  out,"  I  returned  sleepily.  I 
rolled  over  and  went  back  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  Laverne  casually  asked 
Solomon,  "Which  child  was  it  that  was  sick 
in  the  night?  We  heard  it  crying." 

Solomon  was  making  the  coffee..  He 
answered,  "Oh,  ma'am,  no  child  was  sick. 
One  was  born." 

"How  on  earth  did  we  miss  all  that!" 
exclaimed  Laverne.  "No  wonder  they  needed 
my  kerosene  lamp." 

"Which  woman  is  the  new  mother?"  I 
asked. 

"That  one  over  there."  Solomon  pointed 
to  a  young  woman  whom  I  had  thought,  the 
night  before,  pretty.  She  lay  back  in  a 
hammock,  holding  a  tiny  babe  in  her  arms. 
She  looked  a  bit  weak  and  bedraggled,  but 
she  was  smiling. 

When  breakfast  was  finished,  our  carga- 
dores of  the  past  two  days  wanted  their  pay 
in  order  to  be  off  to  their  homes.  We  got  this 
business  transacted  and  the  six  men  away. 
Saropong  told  us  we  would  have  to  remain 
at  his  house  for  another  day,  for  we  could 
not  get  more  cargadores  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. We  were  not  sorry  to  stay.  It  meant 
that  we  could  get  our  clothes  washed  before 
starting  again  on  our  journey. 

The  next  morning  found  us  again  on  the 
trail.  When  I  put  on  my  shoes,  which  were 
fast  wearing  into  nothing  but  two  large 
holes,  I  discovered  that  the  safety  pin  which 
had  held  one  shoe  together  was  missing.  It 
was  my  last  safety  pin, 

and  I  went  flapping  along 

on  the  trail,  sometimes  los- 
ing my  shoe  in  the  mud 
but  always  rescuing  it. 

It  was  a  dreadful  day, 
raining  continuously  and 
with  a  high  wind  blowing. 
I  fell  what  seemed  to  me 
innumerable  times,  and 
picked  myself  up  in  a 
temper  for  being  so  stupid. 
Laverne  and  I  were 
tiring  fast  by  about  four 
in  the  afternoon.  Ben  was 

disappointed,  for  he  had 

hoped  to  get  us  to  Igabon 
that  day.  It  was  too  far,  though,  and  we 
were  exhausted. 

Solomon  asked  our  boys  about  a  place  to 
stay,  and  they  led  us  to'  a  weird-looking 
house,  even  weirder  than  the  others  where 
we  had  stopped.  We  climbed  up  a  fifteen- 
foot  notched  log  to  enter  the  house.  We  were 
met  by  a  wizened  old  man,  who  came  toward 
us  muttering  to  himself. 

"He  looks  crazy,"  I  whispered  to  Laverne. 
"He  certainly  does,"  she  whispered  back. 
We  felt  uneasy,  and  I  thought  Solomon 
did  too.  As  we  sat  on  the  floor  by  the  open 
stove,  our  aged  host  pointed  a  crooked  finger 
at  me  and  croaked,  "Dtamantes."  Then  he 
muttered  some  words  unintelligible  to  me. 
I  hastily  folded  my  hands  so  my  rings  would 
not  sparkle  in  the  firelight.  My  heart  sank. 
Would  they  kill  us  in  our  sleep  for  my  dia- 
monds? My  jewelry  had  been  looted  from 
the  office  safe  on  Masbate,  except  for  the 
three  rings  I  always  wore.  Solomon,  who 
had  liked  the  look  of  this  house  as  little  as 
we  did,  was  immediately  on  his  guard.  When 
we  retired  for  the  night,  he  had  the  chief 
cargador  sleep  at  our  feet  with  his  bolo  and 
spear  beside  him.  Solomon  himself  slept  next 
to  Ben,  well  armed  with  his  bolo  and  his  rifle. 
Perhaps  because  of  these  precautions, 
nothing  untoward  happened  that  night. 
Our  rest  was  somewhat  fitful,  but  sufficient 
to  prepare  us  for  our  next  day's  travel. 

This  was  to  be  our  last  day  on  the  trail. 
We  had  started  on  the  twenty-fourth,  and 
here  it  was  the  twenty-ninth.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  when  we  reached  Laverne 's 
hide-out  on  the  Big  Hagakak  River.  The 
house  was  a  derelict.  The  roof  had  rotted 
through,  and  Laverne  was  in  despair— three 
months  had  ruined  her  house.  We  could  not 
stay  in  it,  it  was  uninhabitable. 

We  trudged  on  for  another  fifteen  minutes 
until  we  came  to  Peking's  house.    Peking 
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^SUMMER  DEODORANT 


Ordinary  deodorants  cannot 
keep  you  safe  and  dainty 
under  difiBcult  summer  con- 
ditions. You  need  liquid  odorono,  the 
special,  direct-action  summer  deodorant 
that  really  stops  perspiration  up  to  five 
days  . . .  that  offers  you  two  to  three  times 
longer  protection  according  to  unbiased 
surveys. 

Change  now  to  liquid  odorono,  the 
safe,  sure  way  to  daintiness  .  .  .  the  spe- 
cial summer  deodorant  that  fastidious 
women  use. 

Use  either  Instant  odorono  (milder) 
every  day,  or  Regular  whenever  necessary. 
39c.  Also  59c  and  10c  (plus  Fed.  Tax). 
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With  7h rilling  Mew  Personal 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


JV 


Write  For 
SAMPLES 


PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS 
CARDS  AND 
STATIONERY 

BOX  ASS'TSI 
CHRISTMAS 
RELIGIOUS 


Takeordersfrom  friend;  and  neighbors 
I  for  exquisite  high  quality  Christmas 
Cards,  all  varieties  and  prices.  Four  dif- 
ferent lines;  DeLuxe  quality  Personal 
Cards;  Personal  Stationery;  Special 
Value  Personal  Cards,  25  for  $1.95; 
I  Noel  Personal  Cards,  25  for  $1.00; 


;  21- 


Card  Feature  Assortment  ai  uiny  i  1 — proiii 
50c.  AUij  Oil-Chrome  Euhiog.  Religious.  Hu- 
morous Assortments.  Attractive  fund-raising 
opportunity  for  organizations.  Write  for  sam- 
I  pies— SEND  NO  MONEY.  Personal  Card 
samples  FREE— Box  Auonment  on  approval. 


WALLACE  BROWN,  INC. 

22S  nrrH  AVE.,  dept.EEInew  york  lo,  n.y. 
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,IF  MX  >V»ASTeR 
/  WOULD   ONLY  | 

\[)SE  VEmSK 


BANISH  TORTURING  FLEAS  AND  LICE. 

A  Vermex  Shampoo  kills  these  parosites  ond  stops  reinfes- 
totion  for  two  weeVs.  So  eoiy — no  rinsing  or  wiping,  so 
economical — mixes  20  to  1  with  water. 
UtCOniC  MANGE,  Dog  Itch  ond  Summer  Rosh  ore  quickly  re- 
lieved by  using  Vermex  full  strength.  Helps  heal  cuts  and 
lores.  Stops  icratching.  At  Pet,  Seed,  Drug  and  Dept.  Stores 

or  ifiiJ  SI.OO  today  fir  literal  lujflj.  If  COD. 

jJCt    l^it:uan    SI.OO  /,/i/i   a  Jru.    <,,ih  pn^liigi. 

VERMEX   COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Dept.  U 
1947  W.  Glenoaks  Blvd.   •  Glendale  1,  California 


^^ 


Fit  Tight,  Dustproof— 
Any  Size,  Any  Shape 

PROTECT  yOUR  WATCH        ^ 

Go  lo  any  itweler — ask  for  a  G-S      '^^^Ovj  -  "'^ 
FLEXO  CRYSTAL.  100%  BREAKPROOF.^^N^j^ 

Can  be  fitted  while  you  wait.  Guaranteed.  ^\l^^ 
Germanow  Simon  .Mach.  Co., Rochester  1,.N.V.       I 


Easy  Extra  Casti.  ihow  gorgeous  Chr.st-  / 

mas  a:  l^veT>-day  Greeting  Cards  5^  to  Jl  / 

each.    Stationery.    SPECIAL  OFFER. /••.oj>,—  , 

Experience    unnecessary.    Write  for /*f><|^T**'i 

_  ,'  Jl  Christmas  box  on  approval.  ^^.J^*^5  J 

Cj\  HEDENKAMP  &  COMPANY      ^^ 
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was  the  guard  of  the  goods  which  Claude 
and  Laveme  had  left  at  Baloy.  He  and  his 
wife  greeted  us  warmly,  and  Laveme  asked 
if  we  could  stay  for  a  few  days  until  our  sore 
legs  and  feet  were  healed,  and  until  we  had 
heard  from  Spence  and  Claude. 

No  sooner  had  our  request  been  delivered 
than  Claude  walked  into  our  astonished 
gathering.  He  was  not  surprised  to  see  us, 
for  he  had  been  trailing  us.  He  had  followed 
our  course,  hearing  about  us  at  every  stop 
along  the  way. 

Here  on  Mount  Igabon  we  fared  well. 
Besides  the  staple  food  of  rice,  which  we  had 
with  every  meal,  our  vegetables  and  fruits 
were  American,  from  cans.  We  dug  well  into 
the  remaining  Fertig  cache,  and  enjoyed  the 
canned  foods  greatly. 

There  was  no  word  from  Spence,  so  Claude 
sent  a  message  to  him  saying  we  were  safe 
and  sound  at  Peking's  house.  A  note  from 
Spence  crossed  our  message.  He  said  that  he 
had  assumed  we  were  at  Baloy.  There  were 
no  Japs  at  Daan  Xorte;  it  was  only  a  ruse 
to  keep  visitors  away  unless  they  had  a  spe- 
cial pass.  Spence  said  that  he  had  to  be  off 
on  his  special  mission  for  Peralta  again. 
Claude  told  us  that  the  mission  had  to  do 
with  a  radio  station.  The  orders  were  to 
hurry,  for  big  events  might  be  breaking  soon. 

Spence 's  note  made  Claude  anxious  to  be 
on  his  way  as  well,  but  he  was  laid  up  with 
bad  feet.  Ben  and  Laveme  also  were  suffer- 
ing badly  with  their  feet.  I  had  a  few  sores, 
but  nothing  to  compare  with  those  of  the 
others. 

We  stayed  on  at  Peking's  house  for  three 
weeks.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  we  were 
in  shape  for  travel  once  more.  It  was  the 
middle  of  February  when  we  set  off  toward 
the  Ibajay  River.  We  were  going  there  to 
meet  Spence. 

This  hike  was  much  the  same  as  the  one  in 
January,  except  that  we  followed  streams 
most  of  the  time.  On  the  fourth  day,  when 
we  were  still  following  the  Aclan  River,  we 
came  to  a  difficult  crossing.  The  river  was 
rushing  and  swollen.  Our  Filipino  cargadores 
were  wizards  at  fording  rivers,  but  this  one 
they  could  not  ford. 

1h.\t  meant  we  had  to  take  the  land  trail. 
It  was  a  diiScult  way  to  go,  climbing  along 
ledges  of  rocks,  hanging  on  with  our  hands 
and  feet,  praying  that  the  rock,  root  or  vine 
to  which  we  clung  would  not  give  way.  Be- 
low us  roared  the  surging,  turbulent  river. 
It  was  a  beautiful  aquamarine  color,  with 
white  rapids,  but  how  cruel  it  looked,  with 
its  huge  jagged  rocks. 

It  took  us  the  better  part  of  two  days  to 
get  down  the  Aclan  River  and  over  to  the 
Dumalili,  a  small  tributary— a  trip  usually 
done  in  four  or  five  hours.  We  were  four 
wretched-looking  persons,  our  already  patched, 
muddy  clothes  breaking  into  new  holes,  and 
Laveme's  and  my  hair  streaming  down  in 
our  eyes. 

We  all  relaxed  and  breathed  freely  again 
when  we  finally  reached  the  Dumalili  River. 
We  were  past  the  land  of  rocks  and  gorges. 
We  found  a  friendly  house  in  which  we  could 
rest,  and  enjoyed  the  deep  sleep  of  the  ex- 
hausted. 

Ben  went  off  next  moming  to  a  near-by 
town.  He  would  take  care  of  several  mili- 
tary missions  for  Claude  and  get  us  some 
food,  and  we  would  stay  resting  in  this  house 
for  several  days. 

The  night  after  our  arrival,  black  clouds 
gathered  and  the  rain  began  again.  It  was 
another  spell  of  downpour  after  downpour. 
We  waited  for  three  weeks  while  the  rains 
went  on. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  week  mes- 
sengers from  Ben  got  through,  bringing  us 
food.  There  was  also  a  note  from  Spence, 
telling  me  to  hurry  to  him.  He  could  not 
come  to  me,  for  two  reasons:  he  could  not 
leave  the  radio  station,  and  was  too  sick  to 
travel.  I  was  worried  about  him— for 
Spence  to  admit  he  was  too  sick  to  travel 
was  serious. 

Ehiring  the  third  week  the  rain  began  to 
let  up  and  Ben  came  back.  We  prepared  to 
be  on  our  way  again. 

Claude  went  on  ahead  to  the  radio  station. 
Ben  stayed  with  Laveme  and  me  and  the 


Athlete's  Foot 


Excessive 

perspiration 

makes  Athlete's  Foot 

organisms  grow  much  faster 

•  Summer  "dog  days"  make  your  feet 
perspire  excessively.  And  as  they  steam 
in  hot,  damp  socks  the  skin  is  irritated- 
especially  between  the  toes.  Often  it  cracks 
wide  open,  exposing  raw  tissue  to  an  attack  of 
that  painful  skin  disease  called  Athlete's  Foot! 


Cracks 

between  your  toes 
warn  of  danger 

•  The  Athlete's  Foot  organ- 
isms grow  faster  when  they 
feed  on  extra  perspiration  and 
dead  skin.  When  the  skin  be- 
tween your  toes  cracks  open 
they  get  vmder  the  skin  and 
spread  beneath  the  tissues. 
Your  toes  redden  and  itch. 
Skin  flakes  off  in  dull  white 
patches.  Athlete's  Foot  has 
taken  hold! 

Drench 

those  open  cracks 
at  once 

•  Don't  take  chances.  At  the 
first  sign  of  a  crack  between 
the  toes,  drench  the  entire 
foot  with  Absorbine  Jr.  full 
strength,  night  and  morning. 
...  At  all  druggists,  .SI. 25  a 
bottle. 

W, F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine  Jr.  kills  Athlete's  Foot 
prgariisms  on  contact! 

I'hotomicroKraph  of  Athlete's  Foot 
organisms.  This  parasitic  plant  life 
burrows  under  the  tissues,  attacks 
delicate  nerve  endings. 

Photomicrograph  showing  that 
Al>sorbine  Jr.  kills  Athlete's  Foot 
organisms  on  contact  —  they  can't 
grow  and  cause  you  pain. 


1.  Absorbine  Jr.  kills  the  Athlete's  Foot 
organisms  on  contact. 

2.  It  disst^lves  the  perspiration  products  on 
which  Athlete's  Foot  organisms  thrive. 

3.  It  dries  the  skin  between  the  toes. 

4.  Cleanses  and  helps  heal  broken  tissues. 

5.  Relieves  itching,  pain  of  Athlete's  Foot. 

Guard  against  reinfection.  Boil  socks  15 
minuttni.  Disinfect  shoes.  In  advanced  cases 
consult  your  doctor  in  addition  to  using 
Absorbine  Jr. 
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You  can 
dcpena  on 

KRAFT 


QUALITY 


Set  out  some  Kraft  Cheese  Spreads  and  crackers  and 
you  have  all  the  makin's  needed  for  o  snack  party! 
Add  a  Kraft  Cheese  Spread  to  a  simple  salad,  and 
your  meal  gets  a  real  lift!  Use  these  seven  spreads 
often  in  lunch  box  meals,  and  you  never  need  worry 
about  sandwich  monotony!  They're  real  helpers  .  .  . 
these  time-saving  Kraft  Spreods;  so  tempting  and  nutri- 
tious. Just  be  wise  and  pick  the  Kraft  kinds  for  quality! 


The  zesfful kinds  are  Kraft  Pimento, 
Olive-  Pimento,  Roka,  and  Kraft 
Relish  Spread.  Old  English  Spread 
and  Kraft  Limburger  Spread  have 
"hearty"  flavors.  Kraft  Pineapple 
Spread  is  temptingly  delicate. 


CAN  YOUR  OWN  AND  Bf  SUK[ 

America's  canners  still  have  a 
tremendous  job  supplying 
foods  to  Uncle  Sam.  So  in  your 
own  kitchen,  preserve  all  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  possible. 
What  you  can  now,  you  know 
you'll  have  this  winter. 


SOON  AGAIN,  WE  HOPE,  <^°f^ 

American  with  its  wonderful  medium -mellow 
cheddor  flavor!  Our  Old  English  with  the  ton- 
talizing  sharpness  of  rare,  aged  cheddor! 
They  have  been  missing  from  your  dealer's 
displays  because  of  the  Government's  huge 
requirement  of  cheddor  cheese.  But  keep  on 
the  lookout  for  their  return. 


The  World's  Favorite  Cheeses  are 

made  by  the  Men  and  Women  of 

Copr.  1945  by  Kraft  Thefsi-  Co. 


cargo.  We  plodded  our  way  through  beauti- 
ful country',  but  were  in  no  condition  to  ap- 
preciate scenery.  We  were  glad  when  we 
reached  the  Ibajay  River  and  found  a  house 
on  the  riverbank,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  over 
which  ran  the  trail  to  the  radio  station, 
about  a  two-hour  hike  away.  Our  house  was 
called  Bunglay. 

Ben  was  glad  the  trip  was  over.  He  could 
be  rid  of  his  responsibility  of  escorting  two 
ladies  and  get  to  some  really  important  work. 
He  had  joined  the  guerrillas  on  the  first  of 
February'. 

The  next  day  was  the  twenty-sixth  of 
March,  and  a  red-letter  day  for  me.  Spence 
arrived  at  Bunglay.  We  had  not  seen  each 
other  for  two  months.  He  looked  fairly  well 
but  terribly  thin;  his  dysentery  was  not 
completely  ciired,  but  his  condition  had 
improved. 

About  the  middle  of  April.  Colonel  Pe- 
ralta  notified  Claude  that  he  was  relieved  of 
duty  at  the  radio  station.  There  was  more 
important  work  to  be  done  at  Sara  in  regard 
to  air  strips,  bridges  and  other  engineering 
projects,  in  preparation  for  the  .American 
invasion.  Claude  and  Spjence  regretted  hav- 
ing to  leave  the  station,  as  their  mission 
had  not  yet  been  completed.  The  sub- 
marines which  had  been  expected  since  De- 
cember with  supplies  for  the  guerrillas  had 
not  yet  come.  We  were  all  convinced  that 
the  whole  plan  had  fallen  through. 

Laveme.  with  a  worried  air,  took  me  aside 
and  said,  "Louise.  I  think  I'm  pregnant." 
Laverne  had  lost  a  baby  once,  and  that  had 
been   a   terrible  blow  to 
her.  

"Oh,  Laveme!  "  I  was 
taken  aback  at  this  new 
possibility. 

Laveme  was  visibly  un- 
strung. "Whatcanldo? 
Even  in  peacetime,  with 
a  hospital  and  everything, 
I  lost  my  baby.  Now 
things  are  worse  than  ever, 
and  there's  nothing  to  do 
with.   It's  awful." 

I  tried  to  comfort  her 
by  starting  to  talk  of  prac- 
tical matters,  what  things 
we  had,  and  how  we  could 

make  them  do.    Laverne       — '■ 

began  to  feel  brighter,  and 

started  figuring  out  what  materials  she  had 

that  might  be  used  in  the  layette. 

We  stayed  a  month  longer  at  Bunglay. 
I  don't  think  Laverne  was  able  to  eat  the 
evening  meal  once  during  that  time— she 
would  give  it  one  sick  look  and  turn  away. 
She  was  losing  weight,  and  couldn't  help 
worrying. 

We  were  going  back  to  Hopevale,  for  the 
state  of  danger  in  that  region  had  ended  for 
the  present  and  Laveme  and  I  would  stay 
there  while  Claude  and  Spence  went  on  to 
the  guerrilla  headquarters.  Laverne  must 
see  Doctor  Meyer  and  follow  his  instruc- 
tions. As  for  me.  I  was  no  nurse  and  knew 
nothing  about  delivering  babies,  but  I  was 
resolved  to  do  my  best  in  case  there  should 
be  no  other  midwife  around  when  Laveme's 
time  came. 

W  E  set  off  none  too  cheerfully  on  the  long 
trail  back.  A  carabao  and  sled  took  our  bag- 
gage (as  usual,  we  had  to  travel  with  our  own 
food  supply,  cooking  pots  and  the  simple 
necessities  of  life)  down  the  Ibajay  River  to 
Acacia,  where  we  crossed  the  river  and  made 
connections  \rith  an  oxcart  that  would  carry 
our  cargo.  Laveme  could  ride  when  she  was 
tired,  and  that  would  be  a  help. 

On  the  moming  of  the  twentieth  of  June 
we  were  again  at  Hopevale.  We  had  left 
there  at  the  end  of  January.  We  found  our 
house  in  a  state  of  advanced  decrepitude, 
almost  falling  down.  The  vegetation  around 
the  camp  had  all  grown  up  and  gone  a  bit 
wild,  for  the  Schurings  and  the  missionaries 
had  felt  it  made  the  camp  less  conspicuous. 
They  had  had  to  move  out  several  times 
when  the  Japs  came  too  close. 

We  settled  down  to  our  old  life  again,  join- 
ing the  Roses  and  Laura  and  Clifford  Schur- 
ing  for  our  meals.  There  was  not  much  food 


^  .Fohannes  Rrahnis  and 
^  fiustav  .Mahler  once  took  a 
walk  together  in  Ischl.  near 
Salzburg.  The  old  master 
e€>nten<led  that  there  were  no 
preat  <*onifM>?iers  an>  more 
and  that  the  end  of  creative 
musir  had  oeoiirred.  The  two 
had  just  arrived  at  the  bridpe 
of  the  Ischl  Ri\er.  Mahler 
pointed  dov«  ii  to  the  stream 
and  .said.  "I^»ok.  here  comes 
the  last  wave."* 

—  THEOOOR  REItL  A  Piychologisl  looks  at 
Love.  (Forror  &  Rinehort,  Copyright  1944.) 


to  be  had,  and  what  there  was  was  expensive. 
By  now  everyone  was  short  of  money. 

In  April.  1943,  Colonel  Peralta  had  issued 
an  order  that  all  free  .\mericans  should  join 
the  guerrillas.  They  were  commissioned  as 
first  lieutenants  and  attached  to  the  engi- 
neers. So  that  now  all  our  friends  were  mem- 
bers of  the  guerrilla  forces.  The  Americans 
were  not  in  the  combat  unit  of  the  guerillas, 
but  on  the  technical  side  of  the  struggle.  The 
engineers  were  working  on  plans  for  airfields, 
bridges  and  similar  construction  jobs  pre- 
paratory to  an  -American  invasion.  Spence 
was  head  of  the  section  of  maps,  and  was 
endeavoring  to  bring  the  old,  incorrect  maps 
of  the  island  up  to  date. 

JliRLE  ROiTODS  was  the  chaplain  for  the  Sara 
area,  and  Doc  Meyer  joined  the  medical 
unit. 

The  doctor  was  not  able  to  stay  in  ac- 
tive service  with  the  guerrillas  for  long,  as 
in  .'\ugust.  on  a  long,  tiring  hike,  he  devel- 
oped a  serious  hernia.  This  was  not  only  very 
painful  but  it  prevented  him  from  getting 
about.  He  returned  home  and  from  there 
tried  to  carr\"  on  his  executive  work  with  the 
unit  through  runners.  His  illness  was  a  ter- 
rible blow  to  him,  for  he  wanted  so  much  to 
give  his  services  to  the  fight. 

Before  Spence  left  for  Sara  in  June,  he 
hired  two  Filipino  boys.  One,  named  Domin- 
ador,  he  left  with  us  to  help  in  the  work  of 
the  camp.  Now.  with  all  the  other  men 
away  with  the  guerrillas,  there  was  only 
Doctor  Rose  left,  and  he  was  too  elderly  to 
be  expected  to  slave  at  these  chores. 

The  other  boy,  Pilologo 

Proximo,     went    with 

Spence  to  Sara  as  a  com- 
bined orderly,  cook,  in- 
terpreter and  Jack-of-all- 
trades. 

Claude  did  not  leave 
with  Spence,  for  he  was 
having  a  new  camp  built 
for  Laveme.  He  had  never 
liked  our  location  at  Hope- 
vale, and  now  was  more 
concerned  than  ever  about 
Laveme's  welfare.  He  got 
in  touch  with  their  old 
servant,  Federico  Con- 
dino,  who  came  with  his 

wife  and  little  girl  to  cook 

for  Laverne  and  take  care 

of  her.  They  also  brought  the  dog,  Debby. 
.^fter  the  Fertigs  moved  I  lived  alone  in  my 
house,  but  Laura  and  Clifford  were  just  a 
few  yards  away.  Laveme  walked  over  from 
her  new  camp,  a  twenty-minute  walk,  for  a 
day  or  two  every  week. 

September  was  the  start  of  truly  li\'ing  on 
the  edge  of  terror. 

The  men  returned  to  Hopevale,  as  it  had 
been  necessary  to  evacuate  the  noncombat- 
ant  headquarters  of  the  guerrillas  at  Sara. 
The  Japs  were  mo\ang  into  the  island  in 
ever-increasing  numbers. 

We  got  p>ersistent  rumors  that  Sara  had 
now  been  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Many  of 
the  Filipinos  who  had  been  working  with  the 
engineers  there  had  been  captured,  and  we 
knew  they  would  be  thoroughly  questioned 
about  the  Americans.  Loyal  as  they  might 
be,  no  human  being  can  be  expected  to  with- 
stand for  long  the  methods  of  questioning 
applied  by  the  Japs., 

Spence  called  a  meeting  of  the  men  of 
Hopevale  and  told  them  we  were  going  to 
move  and  suggested  that  everyone  should 
do  so. 

Rumors  of  the  Japs'  heading  our  way  per- 
sisted, and  Spence  set  up  a  guard  system. 
He  posted  Filipino  boys  at  lookout  points, 
and  the  American  men  took  shifts  all  through 
the  nights  to  check  that  our  guards  were 
awake  and  on  the  job. 

We  all  slept  with  one  eye  open,  our  things 
packed  and  ready  to  go.  .All  day  long  I  was 
busy  making  peanut  butter  and  coffee  so 
that  the  supply  would  be  ready  should  w^e 
have  to  make  a  break  for  it.  Peanut  butter 
was  compact,  nourishing  food  for  the  trail, 
and  we  would  need  coffee. 

The  Schurings  moved  across  the  Panay 
River  to  the  top  of  a  high  liill.  From  there 
(Continued  on  Page  76) 
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You  can  greet  them  with  a  grin  ...  if  you've 
been  foresighted  enough  to  have  a  well-stocked 
refrigerator.  And  provided,  of  course,  you  have 
the  right  type  of  refrigeration  to  keep  all  the  food 
you  buy  fresh  and  appetizing.  Come  postwar, 
having  exactly  the  right  refrigeration  best  suited 
to  your  needs  will  be  easy. 

For  instance,  you  can  have  a  big,  well- 
planned  Westinghouse  Refrigerator  with  5  kinds 
of  cold.  There  are  special  places  for  everything 
. . .  meat,  vegetables,  leftovers,  and  so  forth  .  . . 
and  a  generous  section  for  frozen  foods. 

Or,  if  your  family  is  particularly  fond  of  frozen 
meats,  fruits  and  vegetables,  you 
can   have   one   of  the   wonderful 
new  Westinghouse  Two-Temp  Re- 
frigerators.  These   beauties  have 


30  MILLION 

Pre-war  Westinghouse 

Electric  Home  Appliances  ore 

your  promise  of  still  finer 


plenty  of  room  for  standard  refrigeration  plus  a 
special  large-size  compartment  where  you  can 
both  freeze  and  store  a  big  supply  of  frozen  foods. 
Then  tliere's  a  third  type  of  Westinghouse 
refrigeration  coming.  It's  a  handsome,  new 
upright  Home  Freezer  .  .  .  designed  as  a 
companion  to  the  Westinghouse  Refrigerator. 
It  will  freeze  and  store  enough  food  for  6 
months  or  a  year.  You'll  like  its  "Reach-in 
Convenience",  that  makes  it  easy  to  put  food 
in  or  take  it  out. 

No,  these  grand  Westinghouse  Refrigerators 
and  Hoitie  Freezers  are  not  available  now. 
But  some  glad  day  you  can  count 
on  Westinghouse  for  exactly  the 
type  of  protection  you  need  to 
keep   your   food   fresh. 
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Westinghouse 

Ref liberators  and  Home  Freezers 

^  WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  Plants  in  25  Cities  . .  .  Offices  Everywhere  •  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 
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Aarii>t.  I'Ji? 


So  I  sent  Bob  off  to 
the  party  alone . . . 


1  1  almost  cried  I  was  so  disappoinled.  Here  uas  an  e\^cning  out 
we'd  plaiiited  for  nionihs.  Aiid  I  was  jiist  too  tired  to  gv-  I 
couldn't  Dear  to  spoil  it  for  Bob.  He's  beeii  \\x>rking  so  ver>-  bard. 
So  I  sent  bim  ofl  wiib  the  others  without  me.  Ttie  next  day  a 
Spirella  G>rseiiere  hap^iened  to  call.  When  she  told  me  a  Spirella 
might  keep  me  from  feeling  tired,  I  «-as  immediaielv  interested  — 


A    -  ......  1  pushed 

dc\>  -  1  .    >c<  ai  once 

this  vt.jks  iii«  ^<:u<i>u  OS  aiv  ui<i  «:\>rs«t  and  how 
it  drained  mc  of  cncrg-.  Thirn  I  lifted  up. 
My,  what  a  relief!  '^Tnat's  Spindb's  sup- 
porting: action,  like  nature's,^  she  said. 


^  Don't  look  iHnr.  but  that's 
T  Bob  and  me  on  o«ir  way 
home  after  a  ni»fat  out  with  the 
g;an«.  Imagine  me  still  full  of 
pep  in  the  wee  sma*  hour$!  I 
tive  Spi^«^Ua  entire  credit  for 
the  «-jy  I  Ifeef  these  da>T5^  Of 
ci>ur$e  it  doesn't  hurt  any 
when  B<L>b  telb  me  I  look  bet- 
ter.too!  It^oiir  o"J  corset's  got 
you  d«.'>  ;;  what  ]F0U 

need  is  ^  ■"  :oo! 


3    Theji  >    .   -  .-:-ij>- 

•?    pro^-ed  \-Ra>-s  u..  ^  i  does 

support  yvm  besier.    >    .    .  .  ,c  Pii- 

cnied  SpinrlLa  Xlodcliug  C^r^uc^ss  on  ne, 
which  permit  her  to  lake  the  accurate  wfis 
urements  that  insure  a  perfect  fit  with  your 
own  individuaUr-designed  Spudl^ 


DEStGNtO 


couM  set 


(Comtimmed  fmm  Piaee  74 J 
they  could  watdi  any  movements  for  miles    ^^as 
aroond.  Henry  had  a  pair  of  field  passes.        Mey 

I  moved  over  vitfa  Laveme.  Qande  was 
away  carrying  on  bis  military  daties,  I 
wanted  to  be  with  her.  fer  I  felt  that  die 
needed  someane. 

The  missionaries  did  not  move.  Th^  ex- 
plained tbat  they  felt  if  the  Jagis  cai^ht 
them  the  worst  they  would  do  would  be  to 
put  them  into  ooocentratian  canqi.  They 
were  missionaries  and  not  ooonected  with 
auy  aggressive  fonxs. 

No  onCs  health  at  this  time  was  very  ^ 
gotxL  The  year  and  five  mnntte  ot  biD  life  7 
bad  taken  its  toll  of  nerves  and  stfengtb. 
Everyme  suffered  from  dBorhea  at  one  time 
or  another,  and  we  bad  learned  to  make  a 
brew,  as  the  natives  did,  bom  the  leaves  of 
a  certain  plant.  This  was  <rf  some  help  far 
that  persistent  ailment. 

.Abo.  and  at  first  to  oar  honor,  we  had  dis- 
covered t±at  afamst  an  of  us  had  warms.  It 
was  atiHiing  to  me  how  we  axild  beoome 
aoajstomed  not  only  to  having  them,  but  to 
the  idea  of  having  them.  In  the  old  days  we 
knew  dat  the  natives  stifiered  bum  wom^ 
and  tbat  in  this  dimate  we  nttfit  take  certain 
precautkns, wbicbwedid.  Novweallknew 
we  bad  them,  and  there  w^  nothing  tbat 
could  be  done  about  it. 

The  days  went  on  and  aD  was  outwardly 
quiet,  but  we  were  teme  as  never  before. 
Qawle  wanted  Laveme  to  move  stiD  bitfaer 
avay.  but  sfae  felt  die  must  bave  the  servitxs 
of  IDoctor  \ie>^er  and  Miss  AdanK  far  her  . 
baby.  od  l. 

Spence  left  bis  boy,  Klo.  with  me.  to  help        1 1 
in  c^e  of  emergency.  PSo  vas  a  tneastne.    to  c 
He  went  oat  and  fannted  food  for  vs,  went  on    firal     . 
erranik.  carried  messages,  and  did  every-    we£ 

thing  in  stxh  a  happy,  gay  spirit  that  be    their 

made  IK  aD  feel  better.  Ahcz  .. 

One  Similay  afternoon  Jack  Treat,  who    been  cmr 
was  ia  Spence's  oommand  post,  came  over    rumor  ar 
to  our  camp  with  word  that  the  Japs  veie    piman.  C 
in  Katapiman.  This  was  so  startlingly  dose    tdbz^La 
that  we  packed  at  once  and  moved  to  a  hut    giving.  V^ 


hiDtop  was  an  old, 

;5s  roof  but  no 
Wednesday, 


my 

--   >;«nie 

:>:7  came 

V  ;    :.  ;•;  in 
vi  — ;r.    .billed 

re  was  nothiitg 

^ne's.  When  I 

■  were  pretty 

."iad 
■  -;•"  a 
.r.  Kaia- 


/, 


^ 
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p.  SL  ITwe  CHB  kip  Vf  snwe  9a«  iW  rnvrnt  of  | 
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Dut  the  rainy  season  was  now  well  on  the 
vvay  again,  and  the  wind  and  the  rain  made 
ife  almost  unendurable.  Finally  we  de- 
scended again. 

Claude  came  back  for  Thanksgiving,  but 
lad  to  leave  next  day.  He  promised  to  re- 
;urn  within  a  few  days,  but  this  he  could 
lot  do.  He  developed  such  a  bad  boil  on  a 
ihin  muscle  that  he  could  not  walk. 

I  went  to  the  Meyers'  camp,  and  had  two 
)r  three  hours  more  of  instruction  from  Miss 
'\dams.  She  gave  me  a  piece  of  pink  crochet 
;hread,  which  she  thought  would  be  the  best 
;hing  to  tie  the  cord  with  if  I  happened  to  be 
ilone  with  Laverne,  for  I  had  told  her  I  had 
lothing  suitable.  She  also  gave  me  one 
jauze  bandage  for  the 
>aby's  navel  dressing.  —^—^—^ 
These  two  articles,  my 
jair  of  scissors  from  Mas- 
jate,  which  had  been  used 
or  everything   imagin- 


ible  — even  trimming 
^pence's  mustache— a  lit- 
le  Mercurochrome  and 
ome  cotton  were  my  sup- 

)lies,   in    case    I    should      

lave  to  act  as  midwife. 

Laverne  and  I  were  both  getting  jumpy, 
)ut  we  hid  it  from  each  other  as  best  we 
:ould.  The  constant  trickle  of  bad  news  about 
he  Japs  kept  our  spirits  low. 

On  top  of  all  this,  December  blew  in  with 
1  terrible  typhoon.  Luckily,  our  house  was 
n  a  little  hollow,  and  we  were  sheltered  from 
he  worst  of  it.  We  were  disturbed  by  the 
ound  of  trees  snapping  off,  but  none  fell  on 
)ur  house;  the  little  stream  by  which  we 
ived  swelled  to  a  thunderous  torrent,  but 
ts  flood  did  not  sweep  us  away;  the  rain 
)0ured  in  at  every  crevice,  and  there  were 
nany,  and  the  roof  sprang  more  leaks  than 
ve  could  count.  This  was  nothing  compared 
o  what  happened  to  everyone  else.  Claude's 
ommand  post  blew  down,  knocking  several 
nen  unconscious.  The  food  supply  of  the 
)ost  was  lost,  and  they  were  saturated  for 
lavs. 


1^  He  who  works  with  his 
^  hands  is  a  laborer.  He  who 
works  with  his  hands  and  his 
head  is  a  craftsman.  He  who 
works  with  his  hands  and  his 
head  and  his  heart  is  an  artist. 
—  FATHER  MATHEW  RECORD. 


Claude's  notes  reported  that  his  leg  was 
worse,  and  I  hiked  over  to  Doc's  camp  to  see 
whether  he  had  any  medicine  that  Laverne 
could  send.  He  wrote  out  instructions  and 
gave  me  a  little  neo-protosil,  which  Laverne 
sent  on  to  Claude. 

My  visit  to  the  Meyers'  camp  made  me 
feel  badly,  for  they  looked  miserable. 
Doc's  condition  was  visibly  worse,  and  they 
were  worried  by  the  new  and  persistent 
rumors  that  the  Japs  intended  to  put  on  a 
push  to  capture  all  the  white  people  in  our 
area  between  the  fifteenth  and  the  twentieth 
of  December.  This  new  rumor  was  so  wide- 
spread that  the  Filipinos  refused  even  to 
bring  rice  to  us  until  after  the  twentieth. 

This  was  the  state  of 

affairs  when  Spence  came 

to  see  us  on  the  sixteenth. 
We  told  him  of  the  ru- 
mors, which  he  had  not 
heard.  Spence  did  not  act 
too  concerned,  and  went 
right  on  with  his  map- 
ping program.  Reassured 
by  his  composure,  Laverne 

and  I  relaxed.  We  had  not 

slept   at  siesta   time   for 

weeks,  just  to  make  sure  we  would  really  be 
tired  enough  to  sleep  at  night.  For  a  wake- 
ful night,  imagining  the  things  we  did  im- 
agine, was  real  torture. 

I  awakened  on  Sunday  at  about  the  usual 
time,  sevenish,  and  lay  there  thinking  rest- 
lessly until  Spence  wakened  soon  after,  and 
then  Laverne.  It  was  not  long  before  we 
were  up,  but  I  felt  terribly  depressed. 

At  about  half  past  eight  Pilo,  breathless, 
came  running  into  camp.  He  cried  out,  "The 
Japs  are  on  this  side  of  the  Panay  running  in 
this  direction!" 

Spence  said,  "Pilo,  how  do  you  know?" 

"Lieutenant  Schuring  saw  them  through 
his  field  glass,"  Pilo  replied.  "There  are 
many,  well  armed."  • 

Spence  took  one  of  the  boys  with  him  up 
the  hill  behind  the  house  to  check  on  Pilo's 
(Continued  on  Page  79) 
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"Of  course  you  know 
about  MIDOL-but 

HAVE  YOU 

TRIED 

IT?' 


Before  you  break  another  date  or 
lose  another  day  because  of  men- 
strual suffering,  try  Midol!  These 
triple-acting  tablets  contain  no 
opiates,  yet  swiftly  relieve  the 
functional  cramps,  headache  and 
blues  that  periodically  make  life 
miserable  for  many  girls  and 

women.  Millions  

rely  on  Midol  reg- 
ularly. Get  it  now 
at    any    drugstore. 


^  Guaranteed  b)/^ 
Good  Housekeeping  I 


MIDOL 

Used  more  than  all  other  products  offered 
exclusively  to  relieve  menstrual  suffering 
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The  "wrong"  slide  fastener  can  cause  plenty  of  trouble! 
So  take  a  tip  from  the  professionals !  Choose  a  special 
Talon  slide  fastener  for  each  individual  closing  need 
That's  the  way  to  help  insure  slick,  smooth  fit . . .  and 
dependable  service! 


IT'S  THE  BLUE  PACKAGE 

for  the  supple  Talon  placket 
fastener.  It's  a  cinch  to  sew 
in...  won't  creep  down  or 
stick  at  the  top,  thanks  to  the 
patented  bridge  top-stop. 


IT'S  THE  ROSE  PACKAGE 

for  the  sturdy  Talon  skirt 
fastener.  Specially  designed 
to  withstand  waistline  strain 
.  .  .  with   the   exclusive  auto- 
matic self-lock  to  prevent 
accidental  opening. 


IT'S  THE  ORANGE  PACKAGE 

for  the  slim,  dainty  Talon 
neckline  fastener.  Easy-to-follow 
directions  in  every  package. 
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.  Pot.  on.  Tulon.  liK-.,  Mmdvillc.  I'o. 

The  dependable  Slide  fastener 


Reg.  U.S.  Pot.  Oir.  Tulo 


A  r 


NOTION 


COUNTERS 


Because  of  military 
demands,  you  may 
have  difficult/  at  limes 
in  finding  the  par- 
ticular Talon  fastener 
you  need.  But  keep 
trying!  It's  worth  iti 
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New  preening  elegance  for  your  bath — latest  Textron*  "Shower"  splashed  with  proud  bow-knots  and  flowers. 

Of  finest  rayon  taffeta — smooth  as  a  swan's  wing  and  tailored  with  Textron's. parachute-precision.     In  Pink  Party, 
Sophisticate  Black,  Delicate  Silver,  Cool  Green  or  Blue,  or  Pretty  Peach  Print  on  Snow  White. 


Mildew-resistant  and  water-repellent — with  matching  Window  Curtains — 
about  $7.50  each.    A  trifle  higher  on  the  West  Coast. 
TEXTRON  INC.,  Empire  State  Building,  Fifth.Avenue,  New  York  I,  N.Y. 
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(Continued  from  Page  77) 
port.   He  cam»  running  in.  his  face  dead 
hite.  He  shouted,  "Beat  it!  The  Japs  are 
)ming  fast!" 

I  looked  at  him,  startled,  and  said,  "WTiat 
X)ut  Laveme?" 

"If  we  stay  here,  we'll  be  dead,"  Spence 
lid.  "We  have  to  take  the  chance  of  her 
;tting  through  all  right— we  have  to  go 
iw." 

We  started  off  immediately,  each  with 
hat  we  could  carr>-.  Pilo,  Solomon  and  two 
Jier  boys  were  ahead,  loaded  down  with 
le  baby's  layette  basket,  bedrolls  and  a  few 
Jier  essentials,  which  they  took  to  a  camalig 
X)ut  twenty  minutes  upstream.  Spence, 
aveme  and  I  followed.  I  was  barefooted, 
,y  last  shoes  having  given  out  some  months 
?o. 
When  we  reached  the  camalig,  Laveme 
id  I  sat  down  to  rest  a  minute,  while  Spence 
id  Pilo  moved  on  up  the  hill  to  check  on 
le  progress  of  our  enemy. 
Spence  came  running  back.  "Girls,  we 
ave  to  move  away  from  here.  It  is  too 
angerous.  We  will  not  take  a  thing;  there 
't  any  trail,  we'll  have  to  break  our  way 
irough,  and  the  going  will  be  tough.  But 
e  have  to  do  it." 

Laveme  had  the  dog,  Debby,  on  a  long 
pe,  and  said  she  had  to  bring  her  or  she 
ould  lead  the  Japs  to  us.  Spence  took  the 
but  she  would  not  be  led  by  him,  so 
iveme  had  to  take  the  rope.  We  would 
,ve  liked  Pilo  to  take  the  baby's  basket, 
t  he  wanted  to  carr>'  his  own  basket  of 
othes  and  bedding  and  we  could  not  ask 
im  to  give  that  up,  for  it  was  all  he  had  in 
le  world.  He  did  carr>'  Laveme's  little 
mergency  bag.  which  contained  important 
apers,  my  scissors  and  a  few  cc's  of  pituitrin. 
)oc  Meyer  had  said  she  would  need  that.  I 
ame  last,  carrjTng  a  three-pound  can  of 
owdered  milk.  I  also  had  a  small  wicker 
asket  with  my  emergency  midwife's  kit. 
kept  thinking,  What  if  the  baby  starts  to 


\e  sped  up  a  steep  hill,  breaking  through 

he  tall  tigbao  grass  as  fast  as  we  could.  We 

.ere  about  three  quarters  of  the  way  up 

.hen  Laveme  asked  Spence  to  stop  a  min- 

te.  He  went  on  a  little  way,  while  we  rested. 
Laveme  said,  "I  just  can't  go  on.  Let  us 

tay  here;  we'll  be  safe  in  this  tall  grass." 
Spence  said  we  must  keep  going.  "I'm 

orry,  Laveme,  but  I  must  get  you  out  of 

lere  fast." 
Spence  helped  Laveme  along,  and  when 

.e  reached  the  top  we  could  see  the  Rounds' 

jid  Clardys'  house  in  flames.  We  could  even 

lear   the   bamboo  crackling.    One   glance 

arther  back,  and  we  could  see  other  fires — 

he  Meyers'  camp  and  Hopevale. 

^veme's  would  be  next,  just 

jelow  us. 
We  hastened  on,  Laveme  push- 

ng   forward   just   as    energeti- 

:ally  as  anybody.  We  went  down- 

lill,  and  came  to  an  open  clearing 

vhich  had  been  a  rice  caingin 

;ind  was  now  a  pasture. 

'    Spence  said,  "Now,  girls,  this 

s  dangerous." 
I    We  stepped  out  of  the  tall 

igbao  grass  in  single  file,  Pilo, 

Laveme,    Spence    and    myself. 

Luck  was  with  us,  for  we  got 

Lhrough  the  open  stretch  and  into 

i  stream,  which  we  traveled  for 

ibout  ten  minutes  before  Sjjence 
|:onsidered  we  were  safe  enough 
\\a  take  a  minute's  rest. 
.    As  we  rested  on  the  bank  of 

the  stream  we  heard  footsteps 

behind  us  in  the  water.  We  said 

nothing.  Spence,  held  his  revol- 
ver.  Then  the  person  came  into 

vaew.  It  was  one  of  Major  Fer- 
,  tig's  boys,  who  had  come  down 

that  morning  with  a  message. 
Spence  sent  Pilo  on  ahead  to 

tell  Claude  what  had  happened. 
AVe  continued  for  an  hour,  clam- 
ibering  over  steep,  slippery  rock 

ledges  that  reminded  me  of  the 
lawful  passage  through  the 
jmountains  of  some  months  ago. 


We  clung  to  roots  and  \-ines  and  went  along, 
often  on  hands  and  knees,  climbing  and 
praying.  Spence  and  Major  Fertig's  boy 
helped  Laveme  and  got  her  over  some  tough 
places,  while  I  came  along  gritting  my  teeth 
and  putting  forth  every  last  effort.  Spence, 
whenever  he  could,  turned  after  having 
helped  Laveme  and  gave  me  a  hand. 

\Mien  we  finally  stopj)ed,  after  an  hour  of 
this,  Spence  judged  that  we  were  far  enough 
away  to  take  a  real  breather.  Suddenly  we 
were  famished.  There  was  nothing  to  eat  ex- 
cept a  jar  of  peanut  butter  which  I  had 
jammed  into  my  little  basket.  The  boy 
whittled  us  a  little  dipper  out  of  a  piece  of 
bamboo,  and  we  dug  into  it. 

We  got  up  and  started  on  the  trail  again. 
We  hiked  without  another  break  until  about 
half  past  two,  when  Claude,  with  an  Amer- 
ican soldier  and  some  Filipino  boys,  met  us. 
They  had  a  bit  of  cooked  meat  for  us  to  eat, 
but  we  couldn't  taste  it  as  we  choked  it 
down. 

Laveme  and  I  went  on  with  Claude, 
while  Spence,  the  soldier  and  two  or  three 
Filipino  boys  retraced  our  path  to  try  to  get 
back  to  the  camalig  where  we  had  left  the 
baby's  basket  and  rescue  that. 

We  reached  Claude's  command  post  at 
about  five  o'clock.  Laveme  was  ver>-  weary, 
but  keeping  up  splendidly.  She  changed 
from  her  dirty,  wet  clothes  into  some  of 
Claude's.  Then  I  made  a  bed  on  the  floor, 
using  Claude's  bedding,  for  Laveme,  and 
she  was  glad  enough  to  lie  down  and  be  quiet. 

Spence  finally  came  in,  cold  and  exhausted. 
They  had  had  no  luck  in  getting  back  to  the 
camalig.  The  open  field  we  had  crossed  was 
now  well  guarded.  Spence  could  have  shot 
two  of  the  guards,  but  refrained,  for  that 
would  have  brought  more  Japs  on  our  trail. 
As  yet.  there  was  a  chance  that  they  were 
not  trailing  us. 

None  of  us  could  sleep  that  night.  We 
were  too  tense  to  relax,  and  imagined  all 
sorts  of  noises.  Sjience  was  up  several  times, 
watching  the  trail.  Nobody  was  sorry  when 
morning  came,  and  we  all  rose  heavy-eyed 
and  stiff. 

The  place  we  were  in  was  not  safe  at  all. 
Claude,  Laveme  and  I,  with  two  Filipinos, 
started  off  immediately  after  breakfast  for  a 
hide-out  which  one  of  the  major's  men  had 
found.  Spence  went  with  Pilo  tow^ard  Igi,  to 
stay  in  a  house  there  and  act  as  lookout  for 
further  Jap  movements.  It  was  decided  to 
keep  in  small  groups,  since  that  would  make 
us  harder  to  trace.  Spence  and  I  would  re- 
main with  the  Fertigs  until  after  the  baby 
was  bom. 

We  hiked  slowly  that  day,  as  Laveme  was 
very  tired,  and  Claude's  leg  was  none  too 
well  from  the  boil  that  had  plagued  him  for 


"More  toast,  dear?'''' 


so  long.  We  waded  along  the  course  of 
streams  and  rivers  all  the  way,  which  would 
hide  our  tracks.  The  last  stream  we  followed 
included  a  waterfall,  and  it  was  quite  a  trick 
to  clamber  up  the  rocks.  We  were  at  the 
hide-out  by  about  two  o'clock,  and  it  was  a 
relief. 

The  hide-out  was  a  fairly  large  house.  It 
had  been  built  by  a  Filipino  captain,  who 
had  many  hide-outs  among  the  hills.  It  was 
difficult  of  access,  and  here  we  thought  that 
we  could  spend  a  few  unharried  weeks  and 
Laveme  could  go  through  her  ordeal. 

The  day  after  we  reached  the  hide-out 
Claude  sent  off  some  runners  to  find  a  doc- 
tor. He  instructed  them  not  to  come  back 
without  one. 

Spence  returned  after  a  forty-eight-hour 
vigil  with  nothing  to  report.  All  seemed  quiet 
and  clear. 

One  of  the  Filipinos  told  us  that  Ben, 
whom  we  had  left  months  ago  over  in  the 
Aclan  country,  had  left  a  basket  with  some 
of  his  clothes  in  it  near  here,  cached  away 
as  an  emergency  kit.  Laveme  and  I  had  no 
hesitation  in  sending  for  it.  There  were  a 
couple  of  towels,  an  old  pair  of  pajamas, 
some  soap  and  a  needle  and  thread,  all  of 
which  we  put  to  good  use.  The  towels,  how- 
ever, were  saved  for  the  baby,  and  the  four 
of  us  went  on  using  Claude's  one  towel. 

The  Filipino  doctor  who  was  to  help 
Laveme  arrived  on  December  twenty-fourth. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Santo  Tomas  Univer- 
sity, and  his  name  was  Doctor  Temel.  In 
his  examination  of  Laveme  he  seemed  verj' 
capable,  so  I  breathed  easily  for  the  first 
time  in  ages.  Thank  goodness,  she  would 
have  proper  care,  and  I  would  not  have  to 
serve  as  midwife! 

The  doctor  said  she  should  wear  a  binder 
to  hold  the  baby  in  place,  so  we  took  the  old 
pair  of  pajamas  from  Ben's  kit  and  used  the 
pajama  legs  to  make  the  binder.  While  we 
w-ere  at  it,  we  ripped  up  the  coat  to  have  the 
cloth  at  hand  for  an>-thing  we  might  want 
to  make.  We  also  made  little  tummie  bands 
for  the  baby,  laboriously  pinking  the  edges 
with  my  much-used  scissors.  Laveme  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  gift  from  another  of 
the  American  guerrillas  who  happened  to 
stop  in  one  day — four  diapers.  She  was  sur- 
prised and  delighted.  He  also  pulled  from 
his  pack  a  little  red  baby  sweater  which  he 
had  bought,  heaven  only  knows  why,  at 
some  market  or  other.  And  he  gave  us  his 
pajamas. 

We  were  overcome  at  such  generosity.  I 
washed  and  boiled  all  the  baby  things  and 
kept  them  rolled  in  a  boiled  towel,  so  that 
they  would  be  ready  and  sterile  at  any  time. 
Such  was  the  new  layette. 

The  doctor  had  said,  after  his 
examination,  that  everything 
seemed  to  be  in  order.  He  had 
for  equipment  only  a  pair  of 
surgical  scissors,  catgut  and  a 
needle  for  stitching,  and  some 
absorbent  cotton.  He  also  had 
a  hj-podermic  needle,  so  he  could 
use  the  pituitrin  which  Laveme 
had  in  her  kit.  He  requested 
that  Claude  have  a  bed  built, 
as  it  would  be  more  comfortable 
for  Laveme  and  make  it  easier 
for  him  to  work.  The  bed  was 
promptly  built,  verj'  high  but 
otherwise  just  like  the  floor- 
hard,  split  bamboo. 

The  day  after  the  doctor  came 
was  Christmas.  Christmas,  and 
here  we  were,  cut  off  from  our 
friends.  There  were  terrible  ru- 
mors that  those  who  had  been 
captured  in  Hopevale  had  been 
cold-bloodedly  butchered. 

On  Christmas  morning  we  took 
stock.  For  the  present,  we  would 
not  believe  the  rumors.  We  would 
concentrate  on  the  realities  of  our 
situation.  Laveme.  Spence  and 
I  owned  only  the  clothes  we  wore. 
They  were  dirty  and  in  rags.  We 
had  two  covers  for  the  four  of 
us,  half  of  an  Army  shelter  can- 
vas, and  one  small  sleeping  mat 
of  straw.    One  towel  served  for 
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the  four  of  us.  We  had  some  food,  and  not 
much  hope  of  getting  more.  We  were  being 
hunted  by  the  Japs,  and  our  mobility  would 
be  destroyed  for  a  period  while  we  paused 
for  the  birth  of  Laverne's  child. 

Doctor  Teruel  wished  us  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas. We  were  hard  put  to  it  to  receive  his 
good  wishes  graciously.  We  didn't  stop  to 
remember  that  he  was  away  from  his  family 
and  taking  a  great  risk  for  us,  and  that  he 
still  had  the  courage  to  start  the  day  with 
warm  Christmas  wishes. 

Our  livestock  supply  consisted  of  two 
ducks,  and  it  was  agreed  that  since  this  was 
Christmas  day  we  would  \xn\  one  of  them 
for  dinner.  Pilo  killed  one  of  the  ducks,  and 
the  other  set  up  such  a  hollering  at  being 
alone  that  we  had  to  kill  that  one  too. 

The  stove  was  built  right  on  the  floor,  and 
I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  on  my 
knees,  tending  the  fire  for  the  boiling  ducks. 
Since  we  had  some  sugar,  Laverne  and  I 
decided  to  make  some  candy.  Claude's  com- 
mand post  had  had  a  few  peanuts,  and  we 
used  those  to  flavor  the  sugar-and-water 
confection. 

There  were  twelve  of  us  for  the  Christmas 
dinner,  Filipinos  and  Americans.  There  were 
two  or  three  pieces 
of  candy  for  each 
l)erson,  so  that  we 
ended  our  meal  with 
a  very  welcome  taste 
of  sweetness.  No- 
body dared  think 
what  there  would  be 
to  eat  after  this,  for 
all  we  had  on  hand 
was  rice,  salt,  sugar 
and  a  little  dried 
fish. 

Doctor  Teruel 
had  noticed 
Spence's  and  my 
shortage  of  clothes, 
and  generously  gave 
us  two  shirts  from 
his  own  basket  of 
clothing.  I  imme- 
diately put  on  one 
of  them.  It  turned 
out  to  be  so  old 
that  with  one  day 
and  night  of  wear 
it  literally  fell  apart. 
The  second  shirt, 
which  we  had  meant 
for  Spence,  then 
came  my  way  too. 
It  served  me  well 
in  the  months  that 
followed. 

The  day  after 
Christmas  Spence 
took  Filo  and  two 
other  boys  down  to 
the  camalin,   to  see 

if  they  could  find  any  of  our  things,  par- 
ticularly the  baby  basket.  They  returned 
empty-handed  and  discouraged.  There  was 
no  camalig  left.  All  the  territory  for  yards 
and  yards  around  had  been  either  burned  or 
beaten  flat. 

Spence  said,  "They  certainly  made  a 
thorough  search  for  us.  You  girls  would 
never  believe  that  just  a  few  days  ago  you 
had  crawled  through  a  tangled  mass  of 
growth  that  towered  above  your  heads,  if 
you  could  see  it  now."  He  and  Pilo  could 
not  risk  going  to  Laverne's  house  site,  for 
the  house  was  still  smoking.  Someone  might 
be  there  on  guard. 

This  news  was  depressing  for  Laverne. 
She  had  been  hoping  to  get  back  some  of  the 
baby  things  she  had  made,  and  now  her 
hopes  were  dashed. 

Spence  suddenly  had  an  inspiration. 
Might  we  not  be  able  to  obtain  clothes  and 
bedding  from  Mr.  Dianala,  our  friend  in 
Katapunan?  Spence  wrote  to  him  saying  we 
had  lost  everything,  and  asked  if  he  could 
send  us  some  bedding  and  a  few  clothes. 
Pilo  went  off  with  the  note  on  December 
twenty-seventh. 

We  had  remained  in  this  hide-out  for 
eleven  days,  and  would  have  stayed  longer 
had  not  fleeing  Filipinos,  full  of  rumors  of 
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the  Japs'  coming  nearer,  aroused  our  fears 
once  again.  While  Pilo  was  away  we  came  to 
the  decision  to  move  immediately  upon  his 
return. 

Spence  had  reconnoitered  for  another 
hide-out,  had  found  one  that  suited  him, 
and  we  were  all  packed  up  and  ready  to  go 
four  days  after  Pilo  left.  , 

We  had  just  finished  lunch  on  the  fourth 
day  when  Pilo  came  in.  He  had  a  note  from 
Mr.  Dianala,  and  a  gift  of  one  ganta  of 
coffee  beans. 

Pilo  spoke  quietly  to  Spence,  but  what 
I  overheard  made  me  shudder.  Our  mission- 
ary friends  and  the  Clardy  family  had  been 
horribly  butchered.*  The  Japs  had  kept  their 
captives  for  two  days  while  they  hunted  for 
us.  Then  they  had  killed  them.  Solomon, 
too,  had  been  caught  and  murdered,  along 
with  Federico,  Catalina  and  their  darling 
little  Bienvenida. 

I  LOOKED  up  to  see  Laverne  gasp  and  break 
into  sobs.  She  said,  "Oh,  Louise,  it  is 
frightful,  all  of  them  gone,  and  it  is  my  fault 
for  having  the  servants  there  with  me."  She 
was  beside  herself  with  anguish,  and  kept 
repeating  over  and  over,  "It  is  my  fault!" 
We  realized  we 
must  go.  No  matter 
how  we  felt,  wc 
could  not  stay  here 
any  longer.  La- 
verne and  Claude 
started  off  with  the 
doctor,  while  I  re- 
mained with  Spence 
to  get  the  boys 
packed  up  and  ev- 
erything attended 
to. 

It  was  a  two-hour 
walk  to  our  new 
location,  and  we 
were  settled  there; 
by  the  time  dark- 
ness fell.  It  was  a 
slightly  larger  grass 
hut  than  the  one  we 
had  left.  This  wa^ 
New  Year's  Eve, 
and  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  the  weight 
of  grief ,  anger,  terror 
and  determination 
that  bore  down  on 
us. 
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Our  new  location 
was  comfortable 
and  we  should  have 
liked  to  stay  there 
until  after  the  baby 
was  born,  but  again 
we  talked  it  over 
and  agreed  the  spot 
was  not  well  enoug? 
protected.  We  must  move  to  a  very  se 
eluded  place  for  the  baby's  coming. 

Laverne  and  I  spent  the  morning  doinf 
laundry,  spreading  it  out  to  dry,  and  rushing 
to  gather  it  in  when  we  heard  a  plane 
Laundry  spread  in  the  open  could  easily  giv< 
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*From  the  Associated  Press.  June  5.  1945:  "Thi 
story  of  the  tragedy  which  occurred  at  Hopevale 
'The  Valley  of  Hoge'— Dec.  20.  194.3— has  just  beei 
released.  It  was  pieced  together  from  accounts  includ 
ing  that  of  Paterno  H.  Enano.  who  witnessed  the  exe 
culion  and  later  became  a  Filipino  guerrilla. 

"  During  Sunday  services  250  Japanese  soldiers  sur 
rounded  the  camp  and  seized  Ifi  Americans.  Thei 
were:  Dr.  Francis  H.  Ro.se,  lield  representative  of  thi 
American  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  pro 
fessor  at  Central  Philippine  College;  his  wife;  Jame 
H.  Covell;  his  wife;  Miss  Dorothy  Dowell;  Miss  Sigm 
Erickson;  Dr.  Frederick  Meyer,  director  of  Immanue 
Hospital  at  Capiz;  Mrs.  Meyer;  Jane  Adams,  hea( 
tiurse;  the  Rev.  Erie  Rounds;  his  wife  and  son,  Doug 
las;  Mark  W.  Clardy,  his  wife  and  sons,  John  an( 
Terry. 

"The  following  afternoon  the  16  were  led  forth  ti 
die.  Mrs.  Covell,  her  hands  tied  behind  her,  pleadet 
with  the  Japanese  captain.  Kunoyi  Watanabc,  'Wh; 
will  you  kill  us?  We  are  Christian  missionaries.'  Th- 
ollicer  said  nothing.  Me  was  known  on  Panay  as  'Th 
Terror  of  China." 

"Eleven  limes  at  that  spot  Walanabe's  sword  fell 
Eleven  Americans  were  beheaded.  In  another  hous 
the  same  fate  befell  live  others.  Then  Hres  were  sal 
The  heads  of  three  children  still  were  attached  to  th 
bodies  when  Enano  probed  the  ruins  after  the  Japa 
nese  departed." 
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mis  string  is  all 
I  need  io  plan 

my  N€W  kitchen!" 

Mother  couldn't  believe  her  ears  until  I 
proved  that  a  piece  of  string  was  all  I  needed 
to  measure  for  my  new  kitchen — our  kitchen 
— for  Jack  and  me.  Anybody  can  do  it! 


a/ffZ'^ 


LIKE  MY  PLAN?  I  made  it  from  my  string  measurements.  Mother  says  it's  a 
marvel  of  arranging — and  she  ought  to  know,  with  thirty  years  of  house- 
keeping! Notice  how  my  work  flows  along  just  like  a  war-plant  assembly 
line.  Everything  for  convenience  and  step  saving.  And  thanks  to  Crosley 
I  can  realize  my  plan,  step  bv  step. 


CROSLEY  KITCHENS  can  be  bought  one  work  center  at  a  time,  or  everything 
at  once!  Here's  how  Mother  and  I  picture  it.  My  Shelvador*  center  with 
matching  cabinets  first.  Then  my  Crosley  Sink  Center  (do  you  like  the 
knee-hole  feature.'').  Finally,  my  Crosley  Range  Center.  Simple,  isn't  it! 


There  is  no ''catch''  in  this  easy 
Crosley  way  to  plan  your  kitchen! 


THE  CROSLEY  KITCHEN  is  strikingly  dif- 
ferent because  you,  yourself,  can  plan  it. 
Virtually  no  bother,  upset,  or  troubles  gen- 
erally considered  necessary  in  kitchen  mod- 
ernizing. Extra  savings  in  simple  installation! 

Only  three  "centers"  to  install — refrigerator, 
sink,  range — each  with  matching  floor  and 
wall  cabinets.  You  can  plan  your  whole  kitchen 
— then  buy  one  unit,  or  one  center  at  a  time — 
or  all  at  once! 

Crosley  appliances  and  cabinets  combine 
warm  beauty  with  modern  conveniences  and 
unique  Crosley  utility  features.  Finishes  that 
clean  like  a  dish.  Sliding  glass  doors.  Dozens 
of  exclusive  advantages.  All  units  precision- 
engineered  to  fit  and  match  every  other  unit! 

WATCH  FOR  important  announcements  by 
your  Crosley  dealer  of  this  excitingly  different 
method  of  planning  your  kitchen! 


Shelvador* 

RcfrjgcTiior  and 

Storage  Cenrer 

*««.  f.  i  Pal.  Of. 


Oosley  Cabinct-Sink 
and  Cleaning  Center 


^ 


Oosley  Range  and 
Serving  Center 


ALL  WITHOUT  exact  measuring,  cutting  or  fitting!  And  one  wonderful  day 
when  Jack  comes  home  to  me  at  last,  we'll  have  our  dream  kitchen  — 
modern,  step-saving — truly  the  heart  of  our  home's  activities. 

(Crosley  is  still  100%  in  war  production.  But  we're  planning  new 
marvels  for  you  in  the  finest  Crosley  Home  Appliances  ever!) 


THE   CROSLEY  CORPORATIOV    CIN'CINNATI   25,  OHIO 

Rtu/ioi   :    Rat/io- Phonographs   :    FM    :    Ttleiision   :   Short  Wale    :    Electronics 
Radar  :  Refrigerators  :  HousehoUi  Appliances  :  The  Crosley  Car  : 
Home  ofWLW,  the  "Salion's  Station." 
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THE  JOHN  J.  W.   WHITTES,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  have  a  cozy  beach  cottage. 

It  really  needed  new  curtains,  but  patri- 
otic Mrs.  Whitte  remembered  her  conser- 
vation pledge— "use  it  up,  wear  it  out." 
So  .  .  .  and  here  we  quote  from  the  letter 
she  wrote  us  about  it : 

"I  rummaged  through  closets  for 
some  old  materials  I  might  make  do. 
My  hand  touched  something  smooth 
and  soft  and  firm.  It  was  the  last 
of  my  two  dozen  trousseau  Pequots!  " 

Years  ago,  those  Pequots  had  been  cut 
down  to  fit  the  Whitte  youngsters'  cribs. 
Since  the  youngsters  outgrew  them,  the 
sheets  had  been  resting  on  the  shelf. 

But  now  their  vacation  was  over.  Mrs. 
Whitte  whisked  them  off  the  shelf,  made 
a  few  skillful  passes  with  needle  and 
thread  and  shears,  and  presto!— she  had 
a  set  of  pretty  curtains,  bordered  with 
bright  ric-rac  braid.  And  what  a  whop- 
ping success  they  were!  Just  read  this 


interesting   paragraph   from  her  letter: 

"I  noticed  the  neighbors  watching 
them  enviously ,  and  I ' ve a  hunch 
they'll  copymy  idea.  I'm  proudthat 
after  all  these  years  my  old  Pequots 
areservingsowell  in  wartime." 

We're  proud,  too,  that  most  of  the  sheets 
we  make  today  go  to  the  Armed  Forces. 
But  we're  doing  our  best  to  supply  some 
Pequots  to  retail  stores. 

Pequot  Mills,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 


PEqUDT 
SHEETS 


SO  good- 
looking 


so  long- 
wearing 


Binr  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


{Continued  from  Page  80) 
US  away.  All  during  our  twenty-one  months 
in  the  hills  we  had  been  careful  about  that. 
There  was  always  the  courier  plane  every 
day  that  went  from  the  north  to  the  south 
and  back.  Often  there  would  be  more  planes, 
five  or  six  of  them  flying  very  high. 

While  we  were  eating  lunch  one  of  our 
outposts  came  rushing  in  with  word  that  the 
Filipinos  were  evacuating  the  district  again. 
The  Japs  were  only  a  few  kilometers  away. 
We  hurriedly  picked  up  and  left. 

Our  travel  was  hard,  and  we  were  all  so 
weary  that  we  progressed  slowly.  We  had 
considerable  walking  to  do  through  tigbao 
stubble,  and  I  found  that  particularly  hard 
on  my  bare  feet,  which  were  already  cut  and 
sore.  We  trudged  along,  and  at  sunset 
reached  another  house.  It  was  so  small  we 
could  not  stretch  our  legs  out  straight  on  the 
porch,  which  was  the  only  place  for  us  four 
Americans  to  sleep.  The  one  room  would 
hold  only  two  persons  at  a  time,  but  when  it 
came  time  to  sleep,  three  of  our  boys  and  the 
doctor  wanted  a  roof  over  their  heads,  so  in 
they  piled.  We  could  feel  them  all  night, 
bumping  around  against  the  bark  wall,  and 
making  it  bulge  with  their  movements. 
Finally,  in  desperation,  we  tore  out  a  portion 
of  the  wall. 

It  rained  in  the  night,  and  our  feet,  which 
were  hanging  off  the  porch,  got  gently 
sprinkled.  We  arose  at  dawn,  an  unkempt 
group  of  individuals.  I  prayed  that  La- 
verne's  pains  wouldn't  start  ahead  of  time — 
how  could  we  ever  take  care  of  her  in  such  a 
place  as  this? 

At  noon  we  had  rice  as  usual.  We  were 
just  about  to  begin  this  meal  when  a  runner 
came  in  to  say  there  were  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Japs  on  the  hill  with  the  bamboo.  This 
runner  was  one  of  Spence's  boys  who  had 
gone  out  with  him  that  morning  to  scout  for 
a  better  place  for  us  to  take  refuge. 

We  looked  all  around,  and  every  hill,  near 
and  far,  had  bamboo  growing  on  it.  How- 
ever, the  boy  was  determined;  he  said  that 
was  his  message,  and  he  stuck  to  it.  So  we 
picked  up  again  and  fled. 

The  doctor  went  with  Laverne  to  help  her 
over  the  hard  spots.  I  followed  with  the  dog; 
she  had  learned  to  follow  us  now  without 
letting  out  a  sound.  Claude  stayed  behind  to 
make  sure  the  boys  got  everything  packed. 
Then  he  caught  up  with  us. 

Ihere  was  a  terrible  descent  right  at  the 
start,  on  which  our  going  was  painfully  slow. 
We  were  on  a  narrow,  treacherous  path  with 
a  steep  drop  on  one  side.  It  must  have  taken 
us  an  hour  to  go  down  this  almost  per- 
pendicular hill.  It  was  a  wonder  how  La- 
verne kept  her  balance.  I  stumbled  and  fell 
many  times,  but  never  seriously,  although 
the  wear  and  tear  on  my  thin  slacks  was 
pretty  bad.  The  boy  had  told  us  that  Cap- 
tain Spencer  would  meet  us  in  the  stream  at 
the  bottom,  but  he  was  not  there. 

The  boy  led  us  on, 
across  the  river  and  up 
another  stream.  Fi- 
nally, at  about  five 
o'clock,  we  reached  the 
house  that  was  to  be 
our  refuge  for  the  night. 
It  was  on  top  of  a  hill. 
We  met  Spence  setting 
out  to  hunt  for  us.  The 
message  Spence  had 
sent  by  the  boy  had 
been  for  Claude,  and 
was  "  Japs  on  Hill  250." 
It  was  just  a  piece  of 
information  foi  Hill 
250wasnotnear  enough 
to  threaten  us.  This 
was  a  larger  house,  and 
it  looked  as  if  we  could 
at  least  stretch  our  legs 
tonight.  However, 
when  I  walked  into  the 
hut  and  saw  how  many 
were  already  living 
there,  I  wondered. 
Counting  us,  there  were 
thirty-five  people  and 
three  dogs  in  that 
room. 


Claude  told  us  not  to  go  outdoors  in  the 
daytime,  as  the  land  was  so  open  here  that 
any  wandering  Japs  could  spot  us  easily. 
This  kept  us  inside  the  dirty  house  all  day,  a 
difficult  assignment. 

We  stayed  in  this  household  for  three  or 
four  days,  while  the  Bukidnons  built  us  a 
small  grass  hut  in  a  very  hidden  £pot.  It 
was  about  two  hours'  walk  away  from  the 
house  where  we  were  staying.  The  morning 
we  left,  we  went  as  stealthily  as  we  could,  for 
we  didn't  want  to  be  seen.  We  reached  our 
destination  and  were  just  sitting  down  to 
heave  a  sigh  of  relief,  when  a  Bukidnon 
came  in  with  word  that  the  Japs  were  on  our 
trail. 

Spence  went  off  to  investigate,  and  Claude 
went  in  another  direction.  Laverne  and  I 
stayed  there  with  Pilo. 

My  heart  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  my 
feet  when  this  new  alarm  had  come,  and  I 
found  it  difficult  to  go  about  my  duties  and 
try  to  make  Laverne  comfortable.  Was  it 
even  worth  while  to  prepare  the  rice  and 
camote  leaves  for  our  meal?  I  did  prepare 
the  meal,  and  it  was  a  good  thing,  for  after 
several  hours  the  men  came  back  to  report 
that  we  were  safe.  However,  the  Japs  had 
passed  near  by,  and  Claude  thought  it  wise 
for  us  to  put  out  our  fire. 

Here  it  was  the  sixth  of  January.  Laverne 
and  Claude,  Spence  and  I,  Doctor  Teruel 
and  his  boy  and  our  three  boys  were  hving  in 
one  small  room.  And  the  dog,  of  course. 

Our  hut  was  located  in  a  narrow  valley 
with  high,  wooded  hills  on  either  side. 
Through  the  valley  ran  a  tiny  stream,  our 
water  supply.  Our  site  was  damp  and 
drafty,  as  the  house  was  built  so  near  the 
stream.  But  you  would  never  see  the  house 
until  you  were  actually  upon  it,  so  well  was 
it  hidden  by  the  trees. 

That  night  we  did  not  rest  well,  for  won- 
dering about  the  enemy  movements.  But 
when  the  next  noonday  had  gone  by  and 
there  was  no  further  alarm,  we  relaxed. 
Another  "delivery  couch"  was  constructed, 
and  the  scene  was  set  for  the  baby. 

On  Sunday,  the  ninth,  we  all  awakened 
with  the  question  for  Laverne  on  our  lips, 
"How 're  you  doing?" 

"Okay,  there's  nothing  wrong  with  me," 
she  answered. 

It  was  a  busy  day.  The  boys  were  building 
an  improved  outside  fireplace  stove  with  a 
roof  over  it  so  they  would  not  be  soaked 
while  cooking.  Some  food  was  sent  in  to  us 
by  Bukidnon  friends,  and  we  had  quite  a 
problem  to  get  it  stowed  away  and  still  leave 
room  for  all  of  us.  When  it  came  time  for  a 
bath  in  the  late  afternoon,  I  was  still  work- 
ing, so  I  told  Laverne  to  go  on  up  the  stream 
without  me.  The  bathing  bend  was  just  a 
few  steps  above  our  outside  stove;  we  had 
tied  up  the  shelter  canvas  as  our  bath  cur- 
tain there  and  felt  quite  civilized.  When 
(Continued  on  Page  84) 
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DOLL:  Now,  now— she  adores  the  ground  you  crawl  on ! 

BABY:  But  there  could  be  a  million  germs  on  this  floor ! 

:D0LL:  I  think  it  looks  nice  and  shiny ! 

BABY:  You're  not  paid  to  think,  Plaster-head !  Just  tell 
me  this:  Did  she  or  did  she  not  add  Lysol  disin- 
fectant to  the  water  when  she  cleaned  up  in  here 
this  time? 

DOLL:  Well,  maybe  she  did  miss  once!  But  calm  your- 
self! When  anyone  is  sick,  she  always  disinfects 
with  Lysol.  Helps  protect  the  whole  family,  the 
doctor  says! 

jIBABY:  But  don't  you  see?  You  never  know  when  germs 
are  lurking  around. 

DOLL:  Jeepers!  You  mean  even  grown-ups  can't  see 
germs? 

BABY:  Nope!  Gotta  keep  eternally  after  them  .  .  .  with 
a  real  germ-killer  every  time!  Not  just  a  washday 
bleach ! 

DOLL:  Gee!  Let's  tell  her— straight  from  the  shoulder! 

BABY:  O.  K.,  here  she  comes.  Remember— "No  more 
chances  in  this  house— ever!" 


MORAL:  Every  single  time  you  clean  . . .  disinfect  with 


Lysol  the  floors:  Quick  and 
easy.  Just  add  2V%  table- 
spoons to  each  gallon  of 
cleaning  water.  Won't  harm 
paint,  varnish  or  linoleum. 


Lysol  the  toilet:  Lysol  actu- 
ally helps  remove  stubborn 
stains  because  it's  "soapy". 
Deodorizes,  tool 


Lysol   the   garbage   pail: 

Powerful  germ-killer . . .  you 
need  up  to  6  times  less  than 
of  bleach  disinfectants. 


More  women  use 

Lysol    than    any 

other  household   disiniect-    ' 

ant.  Don't  ever  risk  beinj^ 

without  itl  y 

CoDr..  1946.  by  Uhn  A  Fink  Pr^ 
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(Continued  from  Page  82) 
Laverne  came  back,  I  dashed  up  and  had  an 
icy  bath.  On  my  return  I  found  her  very 
cold,  having  chills  and  not  feeling  well  at 
all.  I  hurried  the  boys  with  their  cooking  of 
our  meal  of  rice  and  greens,  so  that  La- 
verne could  have  something  hot.  Nothing 
tasted  good  to  her,  and  before  she  could 
finish  she  knew  for  sure  that  her  time  had 
come. 

The  water  was  put  on  in  our  biggest  pots 
to  boil.  The  doctor  commenced  to  time 
Laverne's  pains.  I  took  one  of  our  bedcovers 
and  hung  it  up  as  a  screen  on  the  side  of  the 
bed.  Over  the  hard  bamboo  of  the  delivery 
couch  we  had  placed  a  grass  mat  and  our  one 
white  sheet,  which  had  been  boiled  and  saved 
for  this  time.  We  made  her  as  comfortable  as 
we  could,  but  there  was  not  much  at  hand 
for  comfort. 

It  began  to  rain  hard,  and  all  the  boys  had 
to  come  inside  for  shelter.  The  rain  poured 
down,  tearing  at  our  new  grass  roof. 

The  doctor  changed  from  his  blue  shorts 
and  shirt  into  a  clean  white  outfit.  He  looked 
clean  and  competent,  there  in  our  primitive, 
crowded  grass  hut. 

Laverne  suffered  her  pains  with  courage. 
Her  husband  held  her  hands.  I  assisted  the 
doctor,  held  the  light  part  of  the  time, 
bathed  Laverne.'s  face,  and  performed  the 
other  duties  required  of  an  attendant  at  such 
a  time.  Our  only  light  was  a  coconut-oil 
flicker,  made  of  an  old  tin  can  with  a  floating 
wick.  When  the  oil  burned  away,  Spence 
was  there  to  refuel  it. 

Fortunately,  Laverne's  labor  was  short. 
The  first  cry  from  a  perfect  little  daughter 
was  at  nine-twenty-two.  The  doctor  had 
turned  the  baby  upside  down  and  slapped 
her,  while  I  held  my  breath  in  suspense. 

After  the  cord  had  been  tied  with  my  pink 
thread,  I  took  the  baby  and  put  her  in  the 
basket,  which  was  too  short.  Spence  took 
over  the  duty  of  holding  the  light.  The 
surgical  scissors,  catgut  and  needle  had  come 
into  play;  there  was  no  anesthetic  of  any 
kind.  There  was  never  a  complaint  from  the 
patient. 

With  the  pituitrin  injection,  after  it  was 
all  over,  the  new  mother  was  able  to  rest 
fairly  well,  except  for  shock  and  chills.  The 
doctor  called  for  something  to  wrap  around 
her  legs.  We  had  nothing  at  all,  so  he  dug 
into  his  pack  and  brought  out  two  old  shirts, 
with  which  I  swathed  her.  We  filled  the  two 
Army  canteens  we  had  with  hot  water  and 
held  them  at  her  feet  until  the  warmth 
traveled  upward  through  her  body.  Then 
I  tucked  them  in  at  her  sides  with  the  two 
bedcovers  around  her. 

IHE  doctor  took  the  baby  from  the  too- 
snug  bassinet  and  rubbed  her  well  with 
coconut  oil.  We  dressed  her  in  a  diaper  and 
her  daddy's  undershirt,  wrapped  her  in  a 
towel,  and  laid  her  beside  her  mother. 

Our  darling  baby,  whose  name  was  Susan 
Beatrice,  was  as  good  as  gold.  Only  once  or 
twice  during  the  night  did  we  hear  a  slight, 
baby  voice  whimper  a  little,  as  if  to  say,  "I 
am  here." 

Laverne  was  in  bed  for  eleven  days.  The 
rain  continued  to  pour  down  the  whole 
time.  Laverne  was  able  to  nurse  the  baby, 
so  she  was  well  fed,  and  we  managed  to  keep 
her  dry  and  warm.  Laverne,  now  that  the 
baby  was  here,  was  happy  and  confident. 
Susan's  arrival  had  served  to  turn  all  our 
depression  and  sad  thoughts  of  the  past 
toward  the  future,  with  a  determination  to 
carry  on. 

I  washed  the  baby's  things  often,  and  kept 
running  out  with  them  to  catch  whatever 
sunshine  the  day  might  give  us.  About  the 
third  day  the  weather  got  worse,  and  all  the 
baby  clothes  had  to  be  hung  inside.  At  night, 
when  it  was  cold,  we  even  had  a  fire  in  our 
banana-leaf  house.  The  boys  made  a  small 
portable  fireplace,  a  kind  of  native  stove, 
and  this  was  placed  on  the  floor  by  Susan's 
and  her  mother's  bed  where  they  could  feel 
the  warmth.  Claude  and  I  held  the  baby's 
things  over  the  fire  to  dry,  one  by  one: 
diapers,  bands,  blankets.  (I  had  cut  one  of 
Claude's  flannelette  blankets  in  two  for  the 
baby.)  Little  Susan's  rags  got  a  bit  smoked 
in  the  process,  but  they  dried. 
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A  WOW  with  the  men— 
this  tomato  juice  cocktail 
with    the    sparkling    new 
taste!  To  a  glassful  of  to- 
mato juice  add   a   little 
salt  and  pepper — a  tea- 
spoonful    of    French's 
famous  Worcester- 
shire Sauce.  Mix  well 
— serve    very     cold. 
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PATTERNS 


OECAZiCOMANIAS  •  Easy- 
to-apply  authentic  Dutch 
designs  in  full  color  for  dec- 
orating furniture,  trays, 
boxes,  etc.  Large  sheet  of  35 
decals  with  instructions, 
prepaid     $1.00 

PATTERNS  •  Many  Dutch 
designs,  four  sizes  of  each, 
for  needlework  and  painting.  Trace 
with  carbon  paper  on  cloth,  wood,  etc. 
— use  repeatedly.  Four  large  sheets 
with  complete  color  guide,  prepaid  $1.00 
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Guerrilla  Wife 

On  Tuesday,  Spence  went  off  to  see  if  he 
could  find  the  Schuring  family.  We  knew 
Laura  had  had  some  boric  powder,  which  she 
used  to  keep  in  a  matchbox  months  ago, 
and  we  hoped  she  still  had  it,  for  we  needed 
some  for  the  baby's  eyes.  The  day  after 
Spence  left,  the  boric  arrived  by  messenger. 
Within  two  or  three  days  I  had  Susan's  eyes 
as  clear  as  a  baby's  could  be.  They  were  a 
lovely  blue,  and  her  hair  was  blond.  The  doc- 
tor estimated  her  weight  to  be  a  little  over 
seven  pounds. 

The  doctor  left  on  the  morning  of  the 
baby's  third  day.  He  said  that  both  mother 
and  child  were  doing  well.  Before  he  left, 
Claude  made  out  a  certificate  as  to  her  birth, 
which  the  doctor  signed.  We  were  sorry  to 
see  Doctor  Teruel  go,  and  our  deepest  thanks 
went  with  him.  He  had  done  a  wonderful 
job,  bringing  Susan  into  the  world  under 
conditions  that  were  about  as  difficult  as 
they  could  be. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  Susan's  birth, 
Laverne  developed  a  high  fever.  She  seemed 
to  be  burning  up  with  it.  We  both  thought 
of  childbed  fever.  Claude  had  a  few  aspirins, 
and  I  dosed  her  with  aspirin  all  day.  It 
might  not  be  good  for  her  milk,  but  I  had  to 
risk  that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  fever. 
After  about  thirty-six  hours  of  feverishness, 
she  felt  a  great  deal  better.  The  fever  went 
down,  and  Susan  was  not  too  upset.  I  re- 
laxed again  with  a  big  sigh. 

Spence  returned  from  his  trip  weary  and 
discouraged.  He  had  gone  all  the  way  back 
to  the  Schurings'  old  house  on  the  Panay 
River,  in  an  endeavor  to  regain  some  of  the 
Fertigs'  goods  that  they 

had  stored  there.    Some       

Filipinos  had  reported  that 
they  had  seen  the  stuff 
lying  around  in  the  open 
at  the  house.  Spence  found 
it  there,  but  it  was  no 
good — it  had  been  riddled, 
every  single  garment,  by 
white  ants. 

The  Schurings  told 
Spence  that  Jack  Treat 
was  ill,  and  he  hastened 
to  see  what  he  could  do 
for  Jack.  He  knew  Jack 
had  been  off  alone,  with 
no  friends  but  a  Bukidnon 
family  and  two   soldiers. 

Spence  got  there  too  late.       

Jack    had    already   died. 

Spence  attended  to  his  burial  before  coming 

back  to  us. 

Spence  brought  Jack's  clothes  back  with 
him.  Jack  had  died  of  dysentery,  and  we 
boiled  the  clothing  thoroughly  in  order  to 
destroy  any  infection  that  might  still  be  in 
it.  When  it  was  dried  in  the  sun  it  shone 
clean  and  fresh.  Since  Spence  had  no  clothes 
except  the  ones  he  had  on  his  back,  he  was 
glad  to  wear  what  Jack  had  left  behind. 

Claude  seemed  to  be  taking  cold.  On  the 
day  Laverne  got  up,  he  went  to  bed  with  a 
high  fever.  He  was  a  bit  delirious,  and  this 
alarmed  us.  Spence  sent  out  a  boy  to  scour 
the  countryside  for  a  doctor.  In  a  few  hours 
a  native  doctor  came,  and  he  had  three 
sulpha  tablets.  He  gave  us  these  for  Claude. 
He  prescribed  a  complete  liquid  diet,  and 
said  in  five  or  six  days  he  would  be  up  and 
around  again. 

Spence  had  the  doctor  look  at  me,  too,  for 
I  was  a  rather  disturbing  sight.  My  feet 
and  legs  were  swollen,  and  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  doctor  came  my  forearms  had  begun 
to  swell.    My  eyes,  too,  were  swelling. 

The  doctor  gave  me  a  thorough  examina- 
tion. Finally  he  gave  Spence  and  me  a  calm 
look.  "The  senora  is  pregnant,"  he  said. 

We  both  just  about  keeled  over  with  as- 
tonishment. I  had  had  none  of  the  usual 
symptoms,  but  I  knew  immediately  it  was 
true. 

After  the  doctor  left,  Spence  sat  down  and 
exploded.  "Where  is  the  Army  and  Navy? 
We  have  to  have  a  good  doctor,  nurses,  a 
hospital!  I  have  to  have  help ! " 

Laverne  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in 
amazement.  Finally  I  said,  "Don't  worry, 
Spence;  we'll  manage  all  right,  just  as  the 
Fertigs  have." 


^  After  a  few  years  of  mar- 
^  riage,  a  man  can  look  right 
at  a  woman  without  seeing 
her — and  a  woman  can  see 
right  through  a  man  without 
looking  at  hitn. 

—HELEN  ROWLAND. 

You  can't  change  the  past, 
but  you  can  ruin  a  perfectly 
good  present  by  worrying 
about  the  future. 

— Sales  Scrap  Book. 

As  they  grow  older,  human 
beings  acquire  the  faces  they 
deserve.  —OWEN  D.  YOUNG. 
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He  turned  to  me  with  considerable  feeling. 
"We  are  not  going  through  that  again!"  he 
said. 

We  soon  dismissed  the  subject  for  more 
immediate  occupations.  There  was  Claude 
to  be  tended,  and  the  baby  to  be  looked 
after. 

The  doctor  had  told  me  that  my  swelling 
legs  were  caused  by  being  on  my  feet  con- 
stantly, sloshing  around  in  the  mud  and  wet. 
For  a  few  days  I  tried  to  take  life  a  bit  easier, 
and  my  condition  improved.  However,  life 
in  the  forest  doesn't  leave  much  time  for 
resting. 

We  had  hoped  our  hidden  little  house 
would  not  become  too  well  known  to  the 
Bukidnons,  but  the  news  of  our  being  there 
had  spread  far  and  wide.  There  was  nothing 
we  could  do  to  prevent  it.  Naturally, 
Susan's  birth  was  of  great  interest.  Bukid- 
nons came  from  far  and  near  to  see  her.  She 
was  the  first  white  baby  to  be  born  in  the 
interior,  and  her  visitors  were  fascinated. 
They  came  with  gifts  of  rice  for  mother 
and  child,  and  there  were  admiration  and 
wonder  in  their  eyes  as  they  looked  at  the 
pair. 

OPENCE  went  off  to  make  arrangements  for 
a  new  place  for  us  to  live.  While  he  was  away 
he  came  down  with  the  same  fever  Claude 
had  had.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  us  he 
was  too  sick  to  move,  but  would  be  back 
when  he  was  strong  enough  to  walk. 

Every  day  we  had  word  of  him,  but  he 

didn't  seem  to  be  getting  any  better.  I  grew 

more  and  more  worried  about  my  husband, 

and   finally   told    Claude 

and  Laverne  that  I  would 

have  to  go  and  look  after 
him. 

The  next  morning,  just 
as  I  was  about  to  start,  a 
Bukidnon  came  in  with  the 
news  that  Captain  Spencer 
was  on  the  trail,  being 
carried  in  a  hammock. 
Soon  we  saw  the  procession 
approaching,  Spence  in  a 
hammock  carried  by  four 
Bukidnons.  They  carried 
him  into  the  house,  and 
I  made  as  comfortable  a 
bed  as  possible  for  him 
on  the  floor.  He  looked 
miserable,  gaunt  and  fe- 
verish. 
I  wanted  to  get  the  same  doctor  we  had 
had  for  Claude,  if  we  could  find  him  again, 
but  Spence  said  "No."  I  did  not  insist,  for 
he  was  too  weak  to  be  argued  with.  After 
several  days,  his  fever  left.  He  told  me,  "I 
had  to  come  home.  I  got  to  thinking  about 
Jack  dying  in  that  house  with  only  Bukid- 
nons, and  I  knew  if  I  didn't  get  back  I'd 
never  get  well." 

After  his  fever  had  gone,  he  gradually  re- 
gained his  strength.  It  took  some  days,  for 
it  had  been  a  severe  illness. 

It  was  the  ninth  of  February  before  we 
could  begin  traveling  again.  Susan  was  a 
month  old  that  day,  and  already  her  long 
travels  were  beginning.  She  was  placed  in  a 
sheet  made  into  a  sling.  This  was  tied  around 
the  neck  of  the  Bukidnon  who  was  to  carry 
her,  so  that  she  rested  on  his  chest.  He  was 
very  proud  of  the  burden  which  was  his  re- 
sponsibility, and  his  delight  was  uncon- 
cealed. He  carried  her  as  carefully  as  a  load 
of  eggs,  holding  his  left  hand  and  arm  under 
her  to  steady  her  as  he  hiked  along.  It  made 
an  exotic  picture,  the  dark-skinned  bearer, 
appareled  in  a  G  string  and  a  big,  battered 
straw  hat,  carrying  in  his  right  hand  a  long 
cane  with  a  sharp-pointed  spear  in  the 
top,  and  the  tiny  baby  slung  across  his 
chest. 

Our  move  was  not  long;  it  took  only  a  few 
hours  to  get  to  the  new  camp,  and  we  were 
settled  there  by  six  in  the  evening.  We  hoped 
the  Japs  would  leave  us  alone,  and  that  we 
would  be  able  to  stay  here  quietly  for  three 
or  four  months.  The  camp  was  a  good  one. 
Spence  had  planned  it  and  had  it  built,  a 
house  for  the  Fertigs,  one  for  us  and  one  for 
the  boys,  as  well  as  a  separate  kitchen. 
Each  grass  hut  had  one  room  and  a  small 
front  porch.  The  houses  were  built  on  the 


Dads  $peda/... 


Sprinkle  one  tablespoon 
boiling,  sahed  water  over 
Nabisco  .Shredded  Yt'heat. 
Butter  lightly  and  top  with 
poached  egg.  .\  hit  with 
Dads  everywhere  !  And  so 
easy  to  make  with 
.Nabisco  Shredded  Wheat 
always  handy. 


Brother  0De$  ibr  "yliced  ve^^ckes- 

on  his  Nabisco  Shredded  Wheat.  With  top  milk  and  sugar  .  .  .  boy !  is  that  a  dish ! 
Yes,  each  member  of  the  family  can  have  his  favorite  breakfast  with  tl.is  wonderful 
cereal.  Its  delicious,  natural  wheat  flavor  goes  perfectly  with  every  food. 
Nabisco  Shredded  Wheat  is  so  adaptable  . . .  it's  a  "cereal  shelf  in  itselL 


Sugar-saving  and  (ie-licious! 
Stir  2  teaspoons  honey  in 
one  cup  rich  milk.  Pour  over  2 
crumbled  biscuits  of  Nabisco 
Shredded  Wheat.  What  a 
happy,  healthful  way  to  make 
breakfast  more  exciting  !  To 
get  tlie  original  Niagara  Falls 
product  with  the  marvelous 
flavor,  be  sure  to  buy 
Nabisco  Shredded  Wheat. 
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Hungry  moths  won't 
make  a  meal  out  of  your 
clothes — if  you  spray 
your  closets  with  Flit! 

For  Flit  kills  moths, 
eggs,  and  larvae — on  the 
spot — is  stainless  when 
used  as  directed,  and 
pleasant -smelling,  too! 

Buy  an  ample  supply 
of  this  effective  insecti- 
cide today,  and  use  it 
every  time  you  clean 
house ! 


FLIT 


KILLS  FLIES,  MOTHS 
AND    MOSQUITOES 


side  of  a  hill,  with  steps  leading  up.  The 
Fertigs  had  the  top  house. 

That  first  day  we  were  all  delighted  with 
the  place.  It  was  well  hidden  by  forest  and 
secluded.  Soon,  however,  the  rains  came 
again,  our  site  was  wet  and  dark,  and  every- 
thing looked  gloomy. 

Just  as  we  reached  this  new  location,  a 
runner  came  in  with  a  message  for  Claude. 
Colonel  Peralta  requested  that  Major  Fertig 
or  one  of  his  responsible  American  officers 
report  at  once  about  something  important. 
What  could  this  be  about?  We  were  full  of 
guesses  about  the  "important  matter,"  and 
most  of  our  guesses  had  to  do  with  American 
invasion  forces  arriving. 

Spence  set  off  on  the  thirteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary to  report  to  Colonel  Peralta's  head- 
quarters. Several  days  later,  Claude  re- 
ceived a  message  from  a  Filipino  officer  to 
meet  him  about  something  very  urgent. 

When  this  note  arrived,  Laveme  and  I  let 
our  imaginations  run  wild.  We  were  excited 
all  day  after  Claude  left.  We  could  hardly 
wait  for  his  return.  He  finally  came  drag- 
ging in  about  dark. 

Laverne  called  to  me  almost  immediately, 
"Louise !  Come  and  hear  the  news ! " 

I  dashed  up  to  their  house.  Laverne's 
words  tumbled  out  fast  and  jumbled,  but  I 
got  the  meaning.  A  sub  was  coming  in !  It 
was  coming  for  us!  Colonel  Peralta  had  re- 
ceived a  radio  message  from  General  Head- 
quarters in  Australia  to  round  up  all  Amer- 
icans on  Panay  for  evacuation. 

That  evening  we  were  so  elated  we  could 
not  eat.  We  figured  we  would  have  a  hike  of 
about  ten  days  to  get  to  the  appointed  spot. 
We  had  three  weeks  and  six  days  in  which 
to  get  there. 

The  next  week  was  spent  in  getting  to- 
gether the  things  we  would  require  for  the 
trip.  We  were  simply  bubbling  as  we  made 
these  arrangements. 

We  left  our  camp  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
February.  We  had  had  no  message  from 
Spence,  but  were  sure  we  would  meet  him 
before  many  days  went  by.  Susan  traveled 
as  before.  She  was  only  about  a  month  and 
a  half  old,  but  she  was  already  a  seasoned 
traveler.  Laverne  was  not  feeling  very  well, 
and  she  had  not  had  the  rest  she  needed  be- 
fore attempting  such  a  long  hike;  but  the 
goal  at  the  end  was  enough  to  urge  any- 
body on. 

That  first  day,  we  hiked  from  half^past 
ten  until  five.  The  next  morning  when  we 
got  up,  Laverne  did  not  feel  well,  but  she 
was  game  to  go  on  for  a  while.  The  trail  from 
here  on  would  be  harder,  with  continual 
climbing  for  four  or  five  days.  We  knew  that 
after  about  a  week  of  this  rough  going,  we 
would  reach  the  road  in  the  lowlands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  but  we  still  had  a 
lot  of  rough  country  to  cross. 

We  reached  the  house  of  Dionesia,  an  old 
friend  of  last  year's  hike,  at  about  noon. 
Laverne  was  miserable  and  had  a  fever.  I 
got  Laverne  flat  on  her  back  and  resting 
fairly  comfortably.  Claude  still  had  some 
aspirin,  so  I  dosed  her  with  that.  She  rested 
a  bit,  and  I  turned  my  attention  to  getting 
Susan  quieted  and  asleep.  This  took  a  while, 
but  finally  the  baby  was  soothed.  Then 
there  were  the  diapers,  which  Claude  had 
laundered  when  we  stopped  for  lunch,  to  be 
hung  out,  and  more  to  be  washed,  while  our 
boys  commenced  preparing  supper. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  this  activity  when 
we  heard  several  loud  war  whoops.  I  ran 
outdoors,  for  I  recognized  those  hearty 
tones.  It  was  Spence  coming  into  camp  with 
several  boys.  He  said  that  his  mission  had 
been  to  hear  about  the  plans  for  the  escape 
of  all  the  Americans.  However,  he  dampened 
our  high  spirits  a  bit,  for  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  as  much  definite  information  as  we 
did.  He  would  not  set  such  definite  dates  for 
the  arrival  of  the  submarine,  and  he  had 
not  expected  that  we  would  have  started 
yet.  He  seemed  surprised  that  Claude 
had  received  word  of  the  submarine  at  all. 
All  this  was  somehow  like  a  dash  of  cold 
water. 

Spence  didn't  see  any  point  in  hurrying, 
but  we  decided  to  go  on  the  next' morning 
in  order  to  reach  a  larger  place,  where  we 


could  stay  for  a  few  days  while  Laveme  re- 
covered. 

Spence  brought  a  gift  for  me  from  Colonel 
Peralta — a  pair  of  tennis  shoes.  Spence  had 
told  the  colonel  I  was  barefoot,  and  he  had 
given  him  his  own  sneakers  for  me. 

I  wore  the  sneakers  when  we  started  off 
the  next  morning,  feeling  very  stylish. 
However,  my  stylishness  was  short-lived,  for 
I  took  off  the  sneakers  almost  immediately. 
I  had  a  bad  tropical  ulcer  on  the  heel  of  my 
right  foot,  and  the  pressure  and  rubbing  of 
the  shoe  was  too  painful.  I  had  been  going 
barefoot  too  long.  Would  I  ever  learn  to 
wear  shoes  again,  I  wondered.  It  was  not 
good  for  my  ulcer  to  be  open  to  the  mud  of 
the  trail,  but  that  was  better  than  letting  a 
shoe  rub  it.  I  could  clean  it  every  night 
when  we  stopped. 

That  morning  we  climbed  and  climbed. 
My  breath  was  very  short,  and  I  thought  we 
would  never  reach  the  top  of  that  hill.  I 
began  to  wonder,  for  the  first  time,  if  I 
would  actually  be  able  to  make  it  to  the 
coast.  But  of  course  I  would,  on  my  hands 
and  knees  if  necessary ! 

We  were  glad  to  reach  our  stopping  place. 
Spence  and  I  went  down  to  the  river  to 
bathe,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  have  a  real 
bath.  Then  we  went  back  to  the  house  and 
took  care  of  Susan  while  Claude  and  Laveme 
went  down  to  bathe. 

While  they  were  down  at  the  river,  who 
should  come  walking — or  perhaps  "stagger- 
ing" is  a  better  word  for  it — in  but  Laura, 
Henry  and  Clifford  Schuring. 

Laura  and  I  looked  at  each  other  and  tried 
to  speak,  but  there  were  tears  in  our  eyes 
and  we  couldn't  manage  it.  We  hadn't  seen 
each  other  since  the  tragedy  of  Hopevale 
and  Jack's  death.  Just  the  same,  it  was  a 
joyous  reunion. 

Laura  admired  Susan,  and  Laverne  and 
Claude  received  great  congratulations  from 
all  three  Schurings  on  the  new  member  of 
their  family. 

It  was  decided  that  we  would  all  take  the 
same  trail  now,  but  we  would  not  travel  to- 
gether. Each  party  would  travel  a  day 
apart,  and  as  inconspicuously  as  possible. 
The  Schurings  would  leave  first,  then  Spence 
and  I,  and  then  the  Fertigs. 

The  Schurings  went  on  next  morning. 
Sjjence  and  I  rested  another  day,  then  set 
off.  My  heel  was  no  better,  so  I  again  carried 
Colonel  Peralta's  tennis  shoes.  Spence 
carried  his  boots,  too,  in  order  to  conserve 
them. 

By  noontime  I  was  so  done  in  that  I  felt 
I  couldn't  take  another  step.  We  had  been 
climbing  up  and  down  all  morning,  clinging 
to  vines,  pulling  ourselves  up  steep  slopes 
almost  hand  over  hand.  I  found  this  sort  of 
thing  more  tiring  than  ever.  Hiking  down- 
hill was  about  as  bad  as  climbing  uphill,  for 
my  balance  was  precarious  in  the  extreme. 
A  pregnant  woman  naturally  leans  backward 
a  bit  as  she  walks,  in  order  to  keep  from  fall- 
ing over  on  her  face;  combine  this  leaning 
over  backward  with  transit  down  a  steep 
slope,  and  you  find  your  legs  have  a  tendency 
to  fly  out  from  under  you. 

That  night,  the  house  where  we  stopped 
was  one  where  I  had  been  the  year  before, 
and  we  had  a  sincere  welcome  from  the  fam- 

iiy. 

The  next  morning  it  was  pouring  rain,  and 
we  waited  a  little  while  to  see  if  it  would  let 
up.  It  didn't,  so  we  went  our  way.  We  had 
contracted  for  cargadores  from  our  host,  and 
if  we  did  not  use  the  men  that  day  they 
might  not  be  available  on  the  next.  We  hiked 
down  the  Aclan  River,  wading  through 
water  up  to  our  knees  as  more  water  poured 
down  upon  us  from  the  skies.  With  all  the 
discomforts  there  were  that  day,  I  still  found 
it  easier  to  tramp  through  the  rain  than  to 
hike  in  the  sun. 

We  were  supposed  to  reach  a  definite  spot 
that  noon,  the  house  of  a  teniente  of  the  dis- 
trict. However,  after  hiking  for  hours,  our 
cargadores  decided  they  did  not  know  where 
the  house  was.  The  cargadores  went  off  hunt- 
ing for  the  spot,  and  we  spent  two  hours 
sitting  on  logs  waiting  for  them.  Eventually, 
after  much  argument,  we  were  led  to  the 
right  house. 


Hard  on  germs 
Easy  on  your 
hands 


Pour  a  little  fresh-with-pine  Sergeant's 
Disinfectant  into  the  cleaning  water.  And 
you're  ready  to  do  a  real  cleaning  job  all 
over  the  house. 

This  modern,  pleasant-to-use  cleaning 
aid  disinfects,  deodorizes  and  kills  many 
germs.  Yet,  it  won't  irritate  the  hands. 

Sergeant's  Disinfectant  is  fine  for  floors, 
woodwork,  for  regular  cleaning  in  bath- 
room and  kitchen.  It  cleans  away  a  cause 
of  garbage  pail  odors.  Cleans  and  freshens 
sickroom,  cellar,  closets.  Use  a  little  full- 
strengtk  in  sink  drains  and  toilet  bowls. 

Buy  Sergeant's  Disinfectant  at  drug  or 
department  store  for  pleasant  cleaning. 


Leaves  a  breath  off 
the  pine  woods 


SeTqeanVs 

DISINFECTANT 


PASTE   IT   QUICKLY 
OO    IT    NEATLY 

Eosy  to  spread  .  .  sticks 
permanenlty  in  eight  sec- 
onds ...  does  not  sioin.  The 
only  genuine  Librory  Paste. 
I0«  o  jor. 

SANFORD   INK   COMPANY 


Turn  Spare  Time  into  CASH 


iARDS 


Just  show  this  gorgeous  line  of  Personal 
ChristmasCards—with  name  imprinted. 
Customers  have  choiceof  25for  JlorSO  for 
$1,  They  sell  on  sight!  You  make  excellent 
profit  on  each  sale.  No  experience  re- 
quired. Get  FREE  samples  created  es- 
pecially for  this  season,  and  take  easy 
orders  from  friends,  relatives  and  busi- 
ness people — either  spare  or  full  time  ! 

««!« EXTRA  MONEY  Ass^lil^Stl 

Sellnewest$l  Assortments — Religious, 
Christmas,  Everyday  Cards,  others. 
Easy — dignified  work  — Quick  Sale; 


50  Personal 
Cords   NAME 


Christmas 

Cord 
Assortment 

2Tor$l 


Samples 


Extra  Cash.  Splendid  money-making  ccun 
plan  for  Churches.  Clubs.  Lodges.  """ 
WETMORE&SUGDEN,  INC.  FOR 
749  Monroe  Ave.,  Dept.  a-L.  Rochester  (2).  N.  Y. 

NEW!  2-Second  Method 

For  Underarm 
Perspiration 

tl  PROTECTS  YOU  1-7  DAYS* 

^\\\  It's  an  utterly  different  way  to  treat 
lf2A-</  perspiration  problems!  So  quick 
and  easy — just  pat  underarms  once 
with  tiny,  perfumed  pad — that's 
all!  Instantly,  perspiration  is  con- 
trolled; underarm  odor  prevented 
— and  protection  lasts  up  to  7  days* 
depending  on  you  and  the  weather. 
Kinder  to  clothes,  too — just  follow 
directions  and  it's  safe  for  even 
delicate  silks  and  rayons. 


Economical-35  Pads  In  Jar. 

At  youf  drug  or  department 

store.  SSe 


5   DAY 

UNDERARM     PADS 


Guerrilla  Wife 
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Here  there  was  more  trouble,  for  our 
cargadores  refused  to  go  any  farther.  Our 
new  host  could  not  provide  other  men  im- 
mediately, so  we  remained  there  the  rest  of 
that  day  and  all  night. 

Our  tiny  supply  of  coffee  was  gone,  so  for 
our  hot  morning  drink  we  had  chocolate. 
The  Filipinos  from  whom  we  purchased  it 
had  molded  it  with  their  hands  into  round, 
hard  balls  so  it  could  be  carried  easily.  We 
dropped  one  of  these  balls  into  boiling  water, 
and,  after  considerable  stirring,  the  result 
was  hot  chocolate.  These  chocolate  balls 
were  quite  good,  I  found,  and  whenever  I  got 
particularly  tired  along  the  way  I  ate  one,  as 
an  athlete  eats  a  lump  of  sugar.  It  was  com- 
pact nourishment,  and  never  failed  to  give 
me  a  new  lease  on  life. 

We  set  off  in  high  spirits  for  Teniente 
Napoleon's,  where  our  really  hard  climbing 
was  to  begin.  The  river  was  high,  and  we  had 
to  cross  and  recross  it  many  times.  Every- 
body's clothes  were  dry  today,  so  that  it  was 
worth  while  to  take  them  off  in  order  to  keep 
them  dry  when  fording  the  river.  The  men 
undressed  every  time,  carrying  their  clothing 
in  one  hand  high  above  their  head.  I  was 
the  only  woman  of  the  party,  and  a  bit  self- 
conscious,  so  I  didn't  follow  this  procedure. 
I  just  went  through  the  river  with  my  clothes 
on.  The  sun  would  just  about  get  me  dried 
out  from  my  last  dip  when  we  would  come 
to  another  ford,  and  I  would  have  to  plunge 
"in  up  to  my  neck  again. 

At  noon,  we  stopped  by  the  river  and  had 
our  lunch  on  some  flat  rocks  in  the  sun.  We 
had  dried  fish  and  rice,  and  felt  like  lazy 
lizards  sunning  ourselves  on  the  rocks.  As 
I  lay  there  relaxing,  suddenly  the  little 
personality    who    had 

taken  over   my  body       

gave  a  hard  kick,  al- 
most knocking  the 
breath  out  of  me.  I 
gasped  and  clutched 
my  midriff. 

"Ishe  lively  today?" 
Spence  inquired. 

"Lively!"  I  said. 
"He  packs  a  terrific 
wallop." 

We  set  off  again,  and 
by  late  afternoon   we 

reached    Napoleon's.       

There  we  overtook  the 
Schurings,  who  had  been  delayed  because 
Laura  was  suffering  from  cut,  sore  feet.  Her 
only  pair  of  shoes  were  giving  out  rapidly, 
and  she  had  never  become  accustomed  to 
trail  life  as  we  were. 

Napoleon's  house  was  already  crowded 
without  Spence  and  me  and  our  two  boys. 
We  all  found  room  somehow  on  the  floor, 
and  since  everybody  \^s  used  to  crowded 
sleeping  quarters  we  all  slept  well. 

Laura,  Henry  and  ClilT  left  the  next  after- 
noon. They  were  not  going  far — oniy,  in 
fact,  to  the  house  on  top  of  the  hill.  But 
what  a  hill  that  was !  It  looked  perpendicu- 
lar from  down  at  Napoleon's,  and  we  were . 
told  that  the  fastest  any  Filipino  could  walk 
it  was  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
Schurings  decided  to  take  an  afternoon  for 
it,  sleep  at  the  top,  and  then  go  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

We  followed  the  Schurings'  example  when 
we  left  the  next  day.  It  took  me  two  hours, 
with  good  old  Pilo's  help,  to  make  it.  At  the 
top  the  view  was  magnificent.  We  seemed 
almost  to  be  in  the  clouds.  We  could  see  the 
country  for  miles  around,  hills  and  gorges 
and  rivers.  I  reflected  that  I  had  climbed 
and  scrambled  over  a  good  bit  of  that 
territory. 

The  hike  next  day  would  be  a  long  one, 
eight  or  nine  hours,  so  we  were  up  before  it 
was  light.  The  trail  was  a  fairly  good  one,  and 
the  climb  was  gradual  though  constant.  I 
managed  splendidly,  except  for  the  leeches. 
Because  of  the  mist  and  the  wet  foliage, 
there  seemed  to  be  millions  of  them.  They 
usually  got  on  our  legs,  and  we  did  not  pull 
them  off,  for  that  way  their  head  might  be 
left  sticking  in  us.  Our  method  of  getting 
rid  of  them  was  to  flick  them  off  with  the 
point  of  a  knife.  Pilo  had  a  good,  small 
hunting  knife  that  was  fine  for  this,  and  it 


^L  The  dark  thoughts  of  the  wicked 
^  old  lady  Ford  Madox  Ford  tells 
about  were  delicately  conveyed  in 
her  remark  as  she  watched,  for  the 
first  time,  a  couple  dancing  the 
tango. 

"I  suppose  it's  all  right,"  she 
muttered  loudly  enough  for  dozens 
to  hear,  "if  they  really  love  each 
other." 

—JACK   GOODMAN   &  ALBERT  RICE: 
r  Wish  I'd  Said  ThotI  (Simon  &  Schuster.) 


was  hardly  in  its  sheath  all  day.  We  had 
suffered  from  a  good  many  different  kinds  of 
annoyances,  but  this  was  the  first  time  we 
had  had  leeches. 

Toward  noon  we  came  to  a  part  of  the 
trail  where  we  knew  the  Japs  had  been  a  few 
months  ago.  I  shivered  a  little  to  think  that 
we  might  yet  walk  into  a  few  of  them.  We 
knew  they  were  looking  for  us  by  name,  for 
word  of  their  inquiries  had  been  brought  by 
many  of  our  Filipino  friends. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  came  out  of  the 
mist.  We  were  now  over  the  top,  going  down 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  This  was  the 
great  divide  of  Panay. 

On  this  side  of  the  mountain  it  had  been 
dry  for  months,  and  the  vegetation  was 
very  different.  The  descent  was  terrific. 
The  trail  was  hard,  dry  gravel,  extremely 
painful  to  our  bare  feet.  The  ulcer  on  my 
heel  was  aching  as  the  gravel  got  into  it, 
and  I  had  a  blister  on  one  of  my  toes.  It 
was  a  nightmare,  going  down  that  horrible 
trail,  leaning  backward  to  support  my  nat- 
ural burden. 

We  still  had  an  hour  or  two  to  travel  when 
Spence  sent  Pilo  and  the  sergeant  on  ahead 
to  try  to  find  a  house  where  we  could  spend 
the  night.  Spence  and  I  came  on  more 
slowly. 

We  came  to  the  Dalanas  River  at  about 
five  o'clock.  The  boys  had  found  a  house, 
the  only  one  in  this  district,  and  here  we 
would  stay. 

We  now  had  good  weather,  and  the  next 

day  our  hike  was  pleasant.  We  were  walking 

downstream.  We  had  our  noon  rice  at  a 

small  barrio,  which  was  mostly  deserted. 

Our  trip  that  afternoon 

was   another    steep 

climb  in  open  coun- 
try. The  sun  beat  down 
on  us  relentlessly  from 
a  clear  sky. 

I  was  puffing  along, 
finding  the  climb  more 
of  a  strain  with  every 
step,  when  suddenly  I 
found  I  could  not  go 
any  farther.  Our  car- 
gadores and  the  boys 
were  away  on  ahead, 
and  Spence  was  a  lit- 
tle in  front  of  me,  but 
I  could  not  call  out.  I  had  lost  my  breath 
completely.  I  stood  there  gasping  with  a 
terrific  effort,  trying  to  get  any  breath  at  all. 
I  sank  to  the  ground,  terrified,  feeling  like  a 
fish  flopping  around  out  of  water.  Just  then 
Spence  turned.  He  came  rushing  back,  but 
still  I  could  not  speak;  he  could  hear  from 
the  rasping  noises  I  made  what  my  trouble 
was.  Luckily,  after  a  few  minutes  I  some- 
how got  my  breath,  and  gradually  got  back 
to  normal  breathing.  I  took  the  trip  very 
slowly  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

We  got  to  the  barrio  that  evening  all  right, 
and  Spence  decided  we  should  stay  a  full  day 
so  that  I  could  rest.  I  thought  that  a  splen- 
did plan,  in  spite  of  being  eager  to  get  to  the 
rendezvous. 

Our  day  there  was  my  birthday.  We  cele- 
brated by  buying  a  pig  from  our  host.  We 
feasted  on  pig,  made  presents  of  pig  to  all  the 
Filipinos  in  the  neighborhood,  and  still  had 
plenty  for  the  trail  when  we  left.  It  was  a 
wonderful  birthday  present. 

We  were  very  short  of  rice  now.  The 
Filipinos  of  this  district  had  no  rice  to  spare, 
so  we  could  not  buy  more.  However, 
camotes  grew  abundantly  in  this  region. 
Spence  liked  these  yams. 

We  left  the  next  morning  and  crossed 
more  cleared  caingin  land  and  then  came  to 
another  difficult  trail.  It  was  on  the  moun- 
tainside, in  deep  forest,  yet  rocky  and 
precipitous.  The  path  was  only  wide  enough 
for  one  person,  and  one  slip  would  have 
meant  a  horrible  plunge  into  the  rocky, 
wooded  depths  below.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  frightening  trails  I  had  ever  seen. 

Pilo  helped  me  along  wonderfully.  We 
came  now  and  again  to  a  terrifying  spot 
where  it  was  necessary  to  jump  across  a 
fissure,  and  he  would  go  first  and  then  take 
my  hand  to  encourage  me  to  get  across.  He 
(Continued  on  Page  S9) 


IRONMASTER 


REC  U  S  PAI  O'f. 


Although  Sunbeam  is  working  full  speed  on  war  work,  we  have 
been  permitted  to  manufacture  some  Sunbeam  Ironmasters.  This 
limited productio}!  of  pre-war  quality  Sunbeams  will  not  go  very  far 
toward  meeting  the  great  national  demand — but  it  is  a  beginning. 
So  be  patient  with  your  dealer.  He  is  doing  his  best.  You  may  have 
to  wait — but  Sunbeam  is  worth  waiting  for  because  .  .  . 

ONif  SUNBEAM  HAS.  . .  the  Thumb-tip  Heat  Control  Dial  up  in  the  handle, 
where  it  is  always  cool  and  convenient.  A  touch  sets  it  for  the  correct,  safe 
heat  for  the  fabric  you  wish  to  iron.  Easy  to  see— easy  to  set. 

ONLY  SUNBEAM  HAS ..  .the  exclusive  Double-automatic  Heat  Control  that 
gives  you  quick,  steady  heat  for  faster,  easier  ironing.  No  waiting  for  the 
Double-automatic  Sunbeam  to  heat  up— it's  ready  to  go  in  a  split  minute 
and  gives  correct  heat  right  from  the  first  plug-in.  Reaches  safe  Low  Heat 
for  rayons  in  30  seconds,  quick  High  Heat  for  heavy,  damp  linens  in 
2/2  minutes.  You  finish  quicker,  feeling  fresher. 

IN  ADDITION,  IT  HAS. . .  the  air-cooled,  wrist-resting  handle  .  .  .  larger  iron- 
ing surface  .  .  .  permanently  attached  cord  set .  .  .  new  streamlined  beauty. 
Still  at  price  of  $9.95. 


Mode  ond  guaranteed  by 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,Dept.  50, 
Chicago  50,111.  Conadian  Factory: 
321  Weston  Road,  So.,  Toronto  9 
Over  Half  a  Century  Making 
Quality  Products 


if   (^mbmm    toaster,   MIXMASTER,   COFFEEMASTER,   SHAVEMASTER.   etc 


WASHINGTON -<:f't'c°l  "°P^-  vege- 
tables, <ruit,  apples,  silage,  sugar  beets. 
Volunteers  needed  now  and  through  Oct. 


OREGON  —  critical  crops:  vegetobles, 
fruit,  hops,  potatoes,  sugar  beets.  Vol- 
unteers   needed    now   and   through   Oct. 


CALIFORNIA- criticol  crops:  vege- 
tables, fruit,  sugar  beets,  cotton,  rice, 
nuts,  citrus.  Volunteers  needed  now 
and   through    November. 


ARIZONA -critical  crops:  cot- 
ton, hay,  vegetables.  Volunteers 
needed  August  to  February. 


MONTANA  — critical  crops:  wheot, 
sugar  beets.  Volunteers  needed  now] 
and   in  October. 


MICHIGAN -critical  crops:  fruit, 
vegetables,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  sugar 
beets.  Volunteers  needed  now  and 
through  October. 


WISCONSIN—  critical  crops:  to- 
matoes, potatoes,  fruit,  canning 
crops,  sugar  beets.  Volunteers 
needed  now  and  through  October. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA- critical  crops: 
peaches,  peanuts,  cotton.  Volunteers 
needed    now   and   through   October. 


INDIANA— criticol  crops:  corn,  to- 
matoes, canning  crops.  Volunteers 
needed    now  and   through   October. 

CONNECTICUT 

— critical  crops: 
tobacco,  vegetables, 
potatoes,  apples. 
Volunteers 
needed  now 


MINNESOTA-critical  crops: 
wheat,  corn,  canning  crops, 
sugor  beets.  Volunteers  need- 
ed now  and  through  November. 


ILLINOIS— c'^'col  crops:  corn,  soy- 
beans, canning  crops,  silage.  Volun- 
teer workers  needed  now,  through 
November. 


NEW  MEXICO -critical  crop: 
cotton.  Volunteers  needed  in 
September  to  December. 


gQLORADO  — critical  crops:  vegetables, 
potatoes,  onions,  sugar  beets.  Volunteers 
needed  now  and  through  October. 


WYOMING-  criticol  crops:  pota- 
toes,  sugar  beets.  Volunteers  needed 
in  September  end  October. 


OHIO— critical  crops:  corn,  toma- 
toes, fruit,  canning  crops.  Volunteers 
needed    now   and    through   October. 


TENNESSEE- critical  crops:  to- 
bacco, beans,  cotton.  Volunteers 
needed    now    and    through    Sept. 


MISSISSIPPI- critical  crop: 
cotton.  Volunteers  needed 
September  to  November. 


VIRGINIA- critical  crops:  pea- 
nuts, apples.  Volunteers  needed 
now  and  through  October. 


MARYLAND- critical  crops: 
peaches,  beans,  tomatoes,  po- 
tatoes, apples.  Volunteers  need- 
ed    now     and     through     Sept. 


KENTUCKY- critical  crop: 
tobacco.  Volunteers  needed 
in   August  and   September. 


ond  through 
September. 


UTAH 

—critical  crops: 
vegetables,  fruit, 
sugar  beets. 
Volunteers 
needed  now 
and  in  October. 


NEW  JERSEY— critical  crops:  fruit,  vege- 
tables, tomatoes,  potatoes,  hay,  cranberries. 
Volunteers   needed    now   and    through   Oct. 


DELAWARE-  critical  crops: 
peaches,  vegetables,  tomatoes,  po- 
totoes,  apples.  Volunteers  needed 
now  and  through   September. 


GEOR&I A— critical  crops:  pea- 
nuts, cotton.  Volunteers  needed 
now  and  through  October. 


^iVANTED 


TEXAS 

—  critical  crops: 
cotton,  peanuts, 
rice.     Volunteers 
needed  now  and 
through  October. 


NORTH  DAKOTA-critical 

crops:  wheat,  flax,  potatoes, 
sugar  beets.  Volunteers  need- 
ed now  and  to  October. 


y 


VOtUNTEER  WORKCRiS  TO  HEtP  HARVEST 
AND  PACK  AMERICA'S  FRUITS,  V'EGETABLES, 
GRAINS,  AND  CTTHER  VlTOL  CROPS 


ALABAMA— critical  crops:  peanuts, 
cotton.  Volunteers  needed  now  and 
through   October. 


PENNSYLVANIA- critical  crops: 
peaches,  apples,  vegetables,  toma- 
toes, potatoes,  silage.  Volunteers 
needed    now   and   through    October. 


NEW  YORK 

'Critical  crops: 

fruit,  beans, 

vegetables, 

hoy,  canning 

crops,  grapes. 

Volunteers 

needed  now 

and  through 

September. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

—critical  crops: 

vegetables,  tomatoes, 

potatoes,  cranberries, 

apples.    Volunteers 

needed  now  and 

through  October. 


OKLAHOMA-criticol 

crops:  cotton,  groin  sor- 
ghums. Volunteers  need- 
ed in  September, 


1 


LOUISIANA-criticol  crops: 
rice,  cotton,  sugar  cone.  Vol- 
unteers needed  during  Sep- 
tember to  November. 


SOUTH    DAKOTA-critical 

crops:    wheot,   sugar    beets.    Vol- 
unteers needed  now  and  to  Oct. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE -criti- 
cal crops:  hoy,  opples.  Vol- 
unteers needed  now  and 
through  September. 


-W 


MAINE— critical  crops:  blueberries, 
potatoes.  Volunteers  needed  now 
and  through  September. 


KANSAS— critical  crops:  silage, 
groin  sorghums.  Volunteers 
needed   now  and  to  October. 


NEBRASKA- critical  crops: 
corn,  potatoes,  wheat,  sugar 
beets.  Volunteers  needed 
now  ond  through   November. 


NORTH     CAROLINA-critico 

crops:  tobacco,   peanuts,  cotton.  Vol 
unteers  needed  now  and  September 


IOWA— critical  crops:  corn,  soybeons, 
canning  crops.  Volunteers  needed 
now  and  through  October. 

VERMONT-critical  crops:  hoy, 
apples.  Volunteers  needed  now 
and    through   September. 


NEVADA  —  criticol:  ranch  work. 
Now  and  through  October. 


ARKANSAS-criticol  crops: 
rice,  cotton.  Volunteers  need- 
ed in  September  and  October. 


WEST  VIRGINIA- critical  crops: 
peaches,  apples.  Volunteers  needed 
now  ond  through  October. 


HAWAII— critical  crops:  pine- 
apple, sugar  cane.  Volunteers 
needed   throughout   the  year. 


RHODE  ISLAND-criticol  crops: 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Volunteers 
needed  now  and  to  September. 


MISSOURI -critical  crops: 
cotton,  fruit,  corn.  Volunteers 
needed  during  September 
and   October. 


^EVER  before  has  there  been  such  a  demand  for 
fruits,  vegetables,  grain,  cotton,  fats  and  oils  by  our 
.\rined  Forces,  our  Allies,  and  our  great  civilian  pop- 
ulation. Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  need  for 
volunteer  workers  in  the  fields,  orchards,  vinevards. 


canneries  and  food-processing  plants.  Will  you  help  by 
giving  a  dav.  a  few  week-ends,  or  your  vacation?  Pre- 
vailing wages  for  full  or  part-time  work.  ^  hen  the  call 
comes  in  vour  community,  sign  up  at  your  local  Farm 
Labor  Office,  or  with  your  County  Agricultural  Agent. 


Guerrilla  Wife 

(Continued  from  Page  S7) 
helped  me  over  many  a  place  where  there 
had  been  a  small  landslide.  Often  I  had  to 
go  on  my  knees,  hanging  onto  roots  with  one 
hand.  Many  places  Pilo  could  not  help  me, 
I  just  had  to  pull  myself  up  with  all  the 
strength  I  had.  Spence,  who  came  behind, 
would  give  me  a  boost  from  the  rear. 
He  didn't  like  the  trail  anv  better  than  I 
did. 

By  noon  our  guide  informed  us  that  we 
had  climbed  the  worst,  but  could  not  pos- 
sibly make  it  to  the  next  barrio  that  night. 
There  were  no  houses  in  between  where  we 
could  stop. 

"Well,  where  shall  we  stay  now?"  asked 
Spence,  looking  around.  AH  that  there 
seemed  to  be  was  a  tumbledown  camalig  in 
the  open  camote  patch  where  we  had  stopped 
to  discuss  the  subject.  The  guide  said  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  stay  here. 

That  night  we  four  tucked  ourselves  into 
the  camalig.  Our  cargo  was  stowed  away  in 
the  least  possible  space,  and  so,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  were  we.  Once  all  four  were  in  that 
camalig,  the  only  way  to  get  out  was  in  the 
order  in  which  we  were  stacked  in.  It  was  a 
cold  night,  and  the  poor  cargadores  outside 
with  no  covers  must  have  suffered.  Part  of 
the  night  they  huddled  around  a  tiny  fire 
they  had  built. 

The  next  day  we  discovered  we  still  had 
about  three  hours'  climbing  to  do.  The  trail 
was  not  so  difficult, 
however.  

At  about  half  an 
hour  before  noon,  we 
had  our  lunch  of 
cold  rice  and  camotes 
beside  a  small  moun- 
tain spring.  This  was 
the  only  water  we 
came  to  on  this  day's 
journey.  We  did  not 
rest  long,  for  it  was 
bad  policy  to  rest  too 
much  at  midday. 
After  another  hour  of 
climbing,  we  came 
out  into  the  open. 

Before  us,  far  down, 
lay  the  blue,  blue 
ocean,  over  and  un- 
der which  right  now 
our  help  was  coming ! 
My  blood  tingled  in 

my    veins    at    the         

thought,  and  then  ran 

cold  with   fear  that 

the  Japs  might  yet  catch  us 

and  said  a  silent  prayer. 

We  descended  toward  the  barrio  in  the 
valley  which  was  our  destination  for  the 
night.  It  was  a  hot  trip,  for  the  sun  was 
burning.  We  reached  our  barrio  at  about 
half  past  three. 

The  Schurings  were  still  there.  They  had 
bad  news  for  us.  The  Japs  were  off  the  coast 
in  several  small  boats,  and  had  been  pa- 
trolling up  and  down  for  an  area  of  about 
twelve  miles  for  the  past  two  days.  My 
heart  sank,  and  I  looked  at  Spence  to  see 
if  his  thoughts  were  like  mine:  They  have 
found  out,  and  the  jig  is  up!  I  wondered  if  I 
could  make  that  trip  back  across  the  hills 
again. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  stay  and  see 
what  happened,  but  we  turned  in  that  night 
with  the  heaviest  hearts  of  our  whole  trip. 
Morning  dawned  bright  and  clear,  and  we 
couldn't  help  feeling  a  bit  more  hopeful.  We 
could  not  believe  that  fate  would  actually 
prevent  our  escape  now,  after  we  had  gone 
through  so  much. 

That  day  an  American  guerrilla  officer 
brought  us  word  we  must  be  on  our  way,  for 
we  must  be  soon  at  our  location.  The  Japs 
were  still  out  somewhere  along  the  coast, 
but  they  had  moved  southward.  Perhaps 
they  actually  knew  nothing  about  this 
American  movement,  and  were  just  on 
routine  patrol.  If  so,  our  chances  were  still 
good. 

Spence  decided  we  should  move  on  the 
next  day,  so  as  to  be  sure  we  had  enough 
time  to  make  it.  The  Schurings  would  follow. 
The  Fertigs  had  not  yet  reached  this  stop- 
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I  shivered. 
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ping  point,  but  Spence  left  a  note  for  them, 
and  the  guerrilla  officer  said  he  would  stay 
and  hasten  them  on  their  way. 

Now  that  we  were  getting  so  close  to  our 
objective,  I  wanted  to  fly.  I  walked  along 
fast,  little  caring  that  it  was  not  easy  going. 
Spence  kept  suggesting  that  we  should  slow 
up,  but  I  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 

At  half  past  two  I  had  to  give  up,  for  my 
leg  had  developed  a  Charley  horse.  Pilo  and 
the  sergeant  were  glad,  for  they  were  tired. 
They  didn't  like  hiking  and  life  on  the  trail 
any  better  than  we  did. 

We  were  close  to  the  sea  now,  and  Spence 
said  we  would  travel  only  at  night  from  now 
on.  The  less  we  drew  anybody's  attention  to 
ourselves,  the  better. 

The  moon  was  late  coming  up,  so  we  felt 
our  way  along  in  the  dark.  We  soon  became 
used  to  the  darkness  and  could  see  our  way 
like  cats.  We  made  good  time  on  the  road, 
for  it  was  pleasantly  cool. 

I  was  enjoying  the  trip  and  feeling  that 
we  were  making  good  progress,  when  sud- 
denly a  shot  was  heard.  It  came  from  up 
ahead.  Then  came  another  shot,  and  another 
and  another.  By  this  time  I  was  shaking 
so  violently  that  I  could  hardly  stand.  I 
was  alone,  for  our  two  boys  had  gone  ahead. 
Spence  had  stopped  on  the  trail  to  listen- 
he  thought  he  had  heard  someone  behind  us— 
and  I  had  ambled  on  slowly  by  myself. 

Almost    immedi- 

ately    Spence    came 

running.  He  asked 
in  a  tense,  low  tone, 
"Where  is  Pilo?" 

"  He's  away  up 
ahead." 

"I  don't  like  this, 
Louise.  Keep  close 
behind  me,  and  we 
will  keep  going,  but 
carefully."  Spence 
pulled  out  his  gun. 
the  .38  pistol,  and 
had  it  cocked  and 
ready. 

My  heart  was  beat- 
ing hard,  and  I  ex- 
pected a  shape  to  leap 
out  at  us  from  every 
dark  bush  we  passed. 
Nothing  happened. 
Finally  we  came  to 

the  post  where  the  car- 

gadores  were  to  be 
changed .  We  were  now 
taken  care  of  by  the  Army,  and  about  every 
two  kilometers  they  had  a  post  where  a  new 
squad  of  cargadores  took  charge  of  our  few 
belongings.  At  this  post,  Pilo  and  the  ser- 
geant were  talking  excitedly  to  the  guards 
about  the  shots.  They  had  not  investigated 
their  source,  nor  had  they  sent  out  a  patrol. 
This  laxness  infuriated  Spence,  who  knew  we 
were  in  an  area  where  the  Japs  had  only  re- 
cently made  a  surprise  entry  and  killed  nu- 
merous Filipinos. 

We  asked  how  far  ahead  the  next  Army 
post  was,  and  when  we  heard  it  was  only  fif- 
teen minutes  away,  we  went  on.  This  next 
post  was  set  back  from  the  road,  in  some 
trees,  which  made  it  seem  safer.  It  was  now 
about  midnight  and  Spence  thought  it  best 
to  halt  for  a  bit  of  sleep.  We  moved  in  with 
a  Filipino  family  near  the  post.  They  had  a 
few  horrible  stories  to  tell  about  what  the 
Japs  had  recently  done  in  the  hills  just 
above,  tales  of  torture  and  murder.  I  found 
it  hard  to  go  to  sleep. 

Spence  tried  to  investigate  the  shots  we 
had  heard,  but  could  find  out  nothing  about 
them.  However,  no  Japs  had  been  seen,  and 
people  drew  the  conclusion  that  some  of  tlie 
boys  in  the  Army  must  have  been  trying  out 
the  new  carbines  they  had  received  from  the 
last  submarine. 

We  spent  the  day  sleeping,  and  at  about 
four  o'clock  started  off  again.  This  time  we 
thought  we  might  make  it  to  the  next  barrio 
although  it  was  a  hike  of  twenty  miles.  Again 
I  set  off  walking  at  a  fast  pace.  Spence  grum- 
bled a  bit.  but  I  was  determined  to  get  to  the 
rendezvous  as  soon  as  I  could. 

A  fierce  gale  blew  up  that  evening,  and 
Spence  asked  if  I  wanted  to  go  on  in  spite  of 
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Uy  Georgie  Starbuck  Oalbraith 

My  love  is  very  sure  that  he 
Pursued  and  wooed  and  captured  me. 
He  likes  to  boast  of  how  he  won 
His  skittish  dear,  inclined  to  run, 
Indeed,  to  break  into  a  sprint. 
Gazelle-like,  at  the  slightest  hint 
Of  male  aggression.  And  it's  true 
I  cantered,  galloped,  even  flew. 
With  what  amazing  speed  I  ran  .  .  . 
Straight  to  the  arms  of  the  guileless 
man! 
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NABISCO  BRAN   AND  FRUIT  DELIGHT 

Here's  a  bran-new  and  exciting  way  to  serve  your  favorite- 
for-flavor  — Nabisco  100%  Bran!  Sprinkle  it  on  fresh  sum- 
mer fruits!  It's  a  crunchy,  "nutt)'"  topping  that'll  give  your 
breakfast  a  lift!  Serve  with  a  dash  of  sugar,  top-milk,  or, 
if  you're  lucky,  with  cream.  You'll  find  the  family'll  love 
Nabisco  100%  Bran  this  way!  It  tastes  so  good,  looks  so 
good,  and  is  good  for  you  besides ...  if  you're  troubled  by 
constipation  that's  caused  by  lack,  of  bulk  in  your  meals. 
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NABISCO  BRAN  WITH  SWEETENED  MILK 

Combine  Vi  cup  sugar  and  Yi  cup  water.  Bring  to 
boil,  stirring  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  Add,  as  desired, 
to  the  pitcher  of  top-milk  you  pour  on  your  Nabisco 
100%  Bran— "that  best-tasting  bran."  You'll  like  it 
best,  too,  as  a  help  for  constipation  that's  due  to  in- 
sufficient bulk.  For  Nabisco  100%  Bran  is  finer- 
TnilleJ.  Mililer,  gentler  in  action!  Quality  is  always 
the  best  because  Nabisco  uses  only  superior  bran, 
produced  in  its  own  flour  mills. 

Bal  Nahhco  100'ai  Bran  regularly.  Sec  your 
phyutian  if  your  condition  isn't  helped  soon. 
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Flavor  is  the  proof  of  the  pudding. . . . 
Beyond  salt  and  sweet  and  bitter  and 
sour  there  is  a  wide  range  of  exquisite 
flavots  ...  to  please  every  palate.  The 
Burnett  Flavors  have  been  created  to 
add  appetite-appeal  to  your  cooking. 
Bring  our  subtle  flavors  with  Bur- 
nett's Vanilla,  Almond,  Lemon.  Give 
the  variety  of  spices  with  Clove,  Nut- 


is  a  challenge 

meg,  Cinnamon.  Add  new  success  to 
sauces  and  icings  with  Mint  and  Maple, 
Pistachio  and  Black  Walnut. 

There  are  29  easy-to-use  Burnett 
Flavors  .  .  .  for  every  taste. 

WHATS  COOKING,  a  free  cook-booklet 
on  ways  to  use  flavor.  Write  to  Dept.  L-8, 
Joseph  Burnett  Company,  437  D  Street, 
Boston  10,  Massachusetts. 
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CASH 
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w  tii'fiDJrt  our  nnii^Tinir  vnlao  IVrnoniil 
iiitniuH  *;iir.ln  Willi  iinm.v  25  lor  $1. 
Ii  ..nlor  [>»>■.!  y.ui  lil..'nvl  cutih  profit, 
or  IVrxonul  <:hri.stmn»  <^irdH.  Mno  Box 
urtrnonluiiicltiillnKl^vorydnyCuriiii.  No 
orirnceiioodixl,  FREE  Personal  Sam- 

?tos.    Also  nsk  for  wimplo  box  of  21  Curd 
1  ABBortniont  on  ttt>T>rovu1.  Write  Uidnyl 

PhHlipsCardCo.-322HuntSt.,Newton.Mass. 


Pre-laundered  for  immediate  use. 
Extra  large.  Highly  absorbent. 
Economical,    too.  Long    lasting. 
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KITCHiNTOWELS 
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With  namo  Imprinted— 26  for  $1.00.  12  Beautiful  Box  Asaort- 
incnta  of  Christmas  Cards,  Gift  Wrappings  and  Cards  for 
All  Occasions.  Peraonalizcd  Stationery.  No  experience  ia 
needed.  Write  TODAY  for  samples  and  complete  selling  plan. 
CARDINAL  CRAFTSMEN,  DEPT.  719 
117  WEST  PEARL  ST.,  CINCINNATI  (1>,  OHIO 
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I'm    "THE    CHORE    GIRL"— the 
handy,  knitted,  copper  pot-clean- 
ing   ball.     I'll    be    bacli    when    copper's 
available.    Watch  for  me! 
METAl  TEXTIIE   COfOMTlOW,  Orongt,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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"SINCE     1853" 


it.  I  said  of  course  I  did,  so  on  we  went.  We 
got  to  our  barrio  at  about  midnight. 

It  was  a  weird  place  to  reach  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  All  the  big,  peacetime  frame 
houses  were  dark  and  deserted.  The 
galvanized-iron  roofs  on  the  bigger  ones  were 
loose  in  spots,  and  the  wind  howled  and 
whistled  around  their  rattling  expanses. 
Spence  again  had  us  covered  with  his  pistol 
as  we  advanced.  The  road  joined  our  trail 
just  outside  the  barrio,  and  any  major  cross- 
road was  a  dangerous  place.  The  Japs  had 
descended  by  this  route  before. 

We  slipped  by  the  crossroad,  at  last  came 
to  a  sizable  Army  messenger  post.  We  awak- 
ened the  lieutenant  in  charge,  and  he  cleared 
out  a  room  for  us.  We  gratefully  lay  down  to 
rest  at  about  two  in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  we  went  on  up  the  road  to 
the  post  of  a  Filipino  captain,  who  was  aston- 
ished to  see  us  this  soon.  However,  I  ex- 
plained that  once  I  hit  the  road,  there  was 
no  holding  me.  I  didn't  want  to  miss  this 
boat!  The  captain  asked  us  to  join  him  at 
mealtime  in  his  neat  little  grass  house,  and 
we  slept  in  the  hospital  which  was  in  the 
process  of  being  built  a  few  minutes'  walk 
away. 

We  rested  at  this  post  for  several  days. 
The  main  food  here  was  fresh  fish,  and  we 
had  not  had  any  for  so  long  that  we  had  been 
hungry  for  it.  The  captain  had  nets  out,  and 
this  was  the  time  when  the  tuna  were  run- 
ning. Every  day  we  had  tuna  boiled,  fried 
or  in  salad.  He  had  a  few  tiny  tomatoes  from 
his  garden,  and  his  cook  served  these  in  salad. 

Two  days  later  many  others  arrived.  The 
Schurings  came  first,  then  several  other  fami- 
lies whom  we  did  not  know,  but  who  we  had 
heard  were  living  free  on 
the  island.    It  was  early       HB^^^^^ 
evening  when  the  Fertigs 
arrived,  with  tiny  Susan 
well  and  happy. 

It  was  proposed  that 
most  of  the  crowd  should 
be  moved  up  the  coast  a 
bit  farther,  nearer  to  the 
"real  rendezvous."  We 
didn't  want  too  many 
Americans  congregated  in 
one  spot.  Spence  and  I 
were  among  those  who 
moved  on,  since  we  had  ■^^^^■IBl 
hadamplerest.  TheFertigs 
took  over  our  floor  space  in  the  hospital. 

As  we  went  up  the  road  in  the  darkness, 
our  hearts  were  bounding  with  excitement. 
We  were  now  only  two  hours  from  the  actual 
place  set  for  our  departure !  I  felt  as  though 
walking  on  air,  for  all  the  heaviness  of  my 
body. 

Spence  had  not  told  Pilo  and  our  sergeant 
the  true  secret  of  this  trip,  but  I  noticed  they 
were  in  a  state  of  excitement  too.  Un- 
doubtedly they  had  made  a  good  guess 
about  the  purpose  of  this  mass  movement. 

Each  family  was  taken  to  a  different  house, 
back  from  the  road  about  a  half  hour's  walk. 
We  were  instructed  to  carry  on  with  our  reg- 
ular lives  until  we  were  given  word  tp  pro- 
ceed to  the  rendezvous.  Two  more  days  were 
spent  in  excited  anticipation. 

We  had  been  in  the  hills  since  the  sixteenth 
of  April,  1942.  Twenty-three  months.  We 
would  not  regret  leaving  this  kind  of  life,  if 
we  were  really  to  leave  it  now.  We  had  prob- 
ably learned  a  lot,  and  maybe  the  experience 
had  done  some  of  us  good,  but  the  thought  of 
being  disappointed  now,  of  having  to  return 
once  more  to  the  hills,  made  our  blood  run 
cold. 

The  time  had  come  for  Spence  to  tell  Pilo 
and  the  sergeant  the  real  story  of  why  we 
were  here.  He  told  them  that  we  were  await- 
ing the  signal  to  be  taken  away  by  submarine 
if  all  went  according  to  plan. 

I  was  amazed  to  see  their  surprise.  Had 
they  not  heard  any  rumor,  then,  of  what  this 
was  all  about?  I  had  been  so  sure  they  had 
guessed.  I  regretted  to  see  how  sad  Pilo  was. 
He  was  a  fine  boy,  and  young  as  he  was — 
only  seventeen — he  had  served  us  faithfully 
and  well.  He  had  really  liked  being  with  us, 
in  spite  of  all  the  hard  work  and  the  danger. 
Spence  and  I  realized,  then,  that  it  was  going 
to  be  hard  for  him,  this  parting,  and  in  spite 


of  our  own  joy  at  going,  it  would  be  hard  for 
us  too. 

When  we  retired  for  sleep  that  night  I 
prayed  earnestly  that  tomorrow  we  might 
get ' '  the  word . "  I  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed 
of  it  so  realistically  that  I  suddenly  awak- 
ened, sure  I  had  heard  a  rap  on  the  door.  I 
called  Spence,  who  was  in  a  dead  sjeep. 
"Wake  up!  Wake  up!  The  messenger  is  at 
the  door!" 

Spence  got  up  and  opened  the  grass  door. 
There  was  nobody  in  sight.  "You  and  your 
dreams!"  he  said  as  he  settled  himself  again 
for  sleep. 

It  took  me  some  time  to  get  back  to  sleep. 
The  next  thing  I  knew,  it  was  daylight,  and 
the  boys  were  already  up  preparing  break- 
fast. 

In  the  middle  of  getting  breakfast,  a 
Filipino  lieutenant  hailed  us.  "Good  morn- 
ing," he  called.  "You  are  supposed  to  leave 
for  the  rendezvous  within  the  hour — you'll 
have  time  to  have  your  breakfast." 

I  COULD  not  move  fast  enough.  Spence  and 
I  were  the  first  to  get  out  on  the  road. 

We  reached  the  spot  at  about  ten  that 
morning.  There  we  watched  the  other 
evacuees  coming  down  the  road.  Some  we 
knew  and  some  we  did  not  know,  but  what  a 
sight  we  all  made !  We  were  all  in  rags  and 
tatters,  most  of  us  barefoot.  Those  who  had 
shoes  had  them  tied  on  with  bits  of  string 
and  vine.  Most  of  the  men  were  clean- 
shaven, and  the  women  were  as  neat  as  our 
rags  permitted. 

There  were  fifty-nine  of  us,  counting  Susan 
Fertig.    Only  about  twenty-five  had  been 
expected.  So  it  was  likely  some  would  have 
to  be  left  behind.     How 
^^^■■■^^      would  that  be  arranged? 
Nobody  wanted  to  think 
about  it,  so  by  tacit  un- 
derstanding we  pretended 
everybody  would  be  going. 
We  lived  through  a  very 
long  day,  interrupted  by 
a  meal  of  rice  and  pork 
supplied  by  the  guerrilla 
army.    We  drank  a  lot  of 
coffee. 

At  about  half  past  four, 

Spence  could  not  contain 

himself    any    longer   and 

wandered  off  to  the  beach. 

He  asked  me  to  go  along,  but  I  refused,  for, 

although  I  would  not  say  so,  I  was  afraid 

to  look  out  to  sea. 

At  five-forty-five  the  signal  was  given  for 
us  to  proceed  to  the  beach.  We  went  down 
together.  The  ocean  was  deeply  blue,  the  sun 
was  setting  and  the  sky  had  a  glow  of  as 
exquisite  coloring  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

At  the  water's  edge  waited  four  large  sail- 
boats. These  boats  were  to  take  us  to  the  sub. 
We  strained  out  over  the  blue  ocean,  striving 
to  see  the  periscope,  striving  to  see  the 
tangible  evidence  of  our  rescue. 

Then  suddenly  she  was  there!  A  general 
murmur  ran  through  the  little  assemblage  on 
the  beach,  "There  she  is ! "  It  was  as  near  to 
a  sigh  of  bliss  as  I  have  ever  heard. 

We  saw  the  sub  begin  to  surface.  How 
beautiful  she  was !  Smooth  and  gray  and  full 
of  power,  she  came  into  full  view.  Tears  ran 
down  our  faces. 

We  said  good-by  to  Pilo  and  the  sergeant, 
especially  to  Pilo.  His  eyes  were  wet  too. 
Laverne  gave  him  her  dog,  Debby,  on  her 
leash;  he  had  agreed  to  take  the  dog,  who 
could  not  come  with  us. 

Then,  like  people  moving  in  a  dream,  we 
got  into  the  sailboat.  We  turned  back  and 
watched  the  figures  on  the  shore.  Pilo  stood 
there  waving  with  one  hand,  holding  Debby 
with  the  other.  I  sat  in  the  sailboat,  and 
tears  of  joy  and  sadness  blinded  my  eyes.  I 
thought  of  the  other  friends  we  were  leav- 
ing, the  ones  who  could  not  come  to  the 
beach  to  see  us  off. 

When  we  got  next  to  the  sub,  we  could 
discern  the  skipper  standing  looking  down 
at  us.  There  were  oflftcers  and  sailors  at  his 
side. 

"How  many  of  us  are  you  going  to  be  able 
to  take?"  called  out  Claude. 

"All!"  came  back  the  answer.  "All  of 
you,  of  course." 


It  is  good  to  marry  late,  or 
never.  —JOHN  CLARKE. 

Love  is  merely  a  delightful 
day"s  journey. 

—AMBROSE  BIERCE. 

I.ove  is  the  symbol  of  eter- 
nity. 

—ANNE  LOUISE  DE  STAEL:  H.  L.  Mencken. 

A  new  Dictionary  of  Quotations. 

(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.) 
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trtf  ffivinff  him  OvaUine 

TF  a  child's  diet  lacks  certain  food  elements 
"*■  serious  things  can  happen.  Poor  appetite — 
faulty  nerves— bad  teeth— stunted  growth— soft 
bones— defective  eyesight! 

Ovaltine  supplies  food  elements  frequently 
deficient  in  ordinary  foods.  Three  glasses 
made  with  milk  provide  a  child's  daily  require- 
ment of  appetite  Vitamin  Bi,  Vitamins  A,  D 
and  G,  and  minerals  Calcium,  Phosphorus 
and  Iron.  In  addition  Ovaltine  provides  haste 
food  substances — complete  proteins  to  build 
muscle,  nerve  and  body  cells — high-energy 
foods  for  vitality  and  endurance.  It  thus  acts 
as  an  insurance  against  food  deficiencies  that 
retard  appetite  and  normal  growth. 

So  if  your  child  eats  poorly  or  is  thin  and 
nervous  turn  to  Ovaltine. 

OVALTINE 


Pre  war  all  wool  quality  plus  special  napping  give  to 
Pearce  Blankets  thickness,  softness,  warmth,  and 
indescribable  loveliness.  These  features  add  endur- 
ing charm  and  beauty  and  provide  supreme  comfort 
through  many  years  of  service.  You  will  find  a  few 
Pearce  Blankets  at  your  favorite  store  to  meet  your 
urgent  needs  .  .  .  after  victory  they  will  be  more 
plentiful.     Buy   sparingly  and  put  all  the  money 
you  can  into  war  bonds  to  help  our  boys  and  girls. 
Write  for  folder  and  sample  swatch 
"Oldest  Blanket  Mill  in  America" 
.     PEARCE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LATROBE,  PA.    ^ 


We  clambered  out  of  our  sailboats  and 
onto  the  deck  of  the  sub,  with  the  help  of  the 
sailors. 

One  of  them  was  handed  a  bundle  which 
he  took  to  be  clothes.  Then  he  felt  its  weight 
and  shouted,  "Hey,  what  have  I  got  here?" 

Laveme  anxiously  called  back,  "It's  my 
two-months-old  child." 

The  sailor  peeked  into  the  wrapping  with 
a  huge  smile  of  welcome  and  incredulity 
mixed. 

It  seemed  no  time  at  all  before  we  were  all 
down  the  conning  tower  and  inside  the  sub. 
The  women  and  children  were  lined  up  in  the 
fore  torpedo  room,  and  the  men  were  aft. 
The  pharmacist's  mate  came  along  asking 
our  name,  age,  number  of  children,  and  so 
on.  When  he  came  to  me,  I  gave  him  my 
name  and  my  husband's,  and  to  the  question, 
"How  many  children?"  I  replied,  "None." 
Then  I  added,  "But  perhaps  I  should  tell 
you,  I  am  pregnant." 

"Oh,  goodness,"  he  said.  "When  is  the 
child  expected?" 

When  I  told  him  the  end  of  May  or  early 
June,  he  audibly  breathed  easier. 

Laura  and  I  were  then  called  into  the 
cabin  where  Laveme  and  the  baby  were.  It 
looked  so  attractive  and  luxurious  that  we 
just  gasped,  "Oh!" 

At  that  point,  a  sailor  popped  in  with 
coffee,  in  real  china  cups.  As  it  was  being 
served,  we  felt  the  ship  moving.  A  lump 
came  into  my  throat,  and  I  could  not  even 
sip  my  coffee.  We  were  under  way !  We  sub- 
merged for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  surfaced 
for  the  night's  run. 

The  voyage  went  along  well.  It  was  hot 
during  the  day  in  the  sub,  and  especially 
near  the  equator  it  got  worse  for  everybody. 
We  streamed  with  perspiration,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  under  water  our  breathing  be- 
came quite  heavy.  It  was  a  wonderful  mo- 
ment, after  that,  when  we  surfaced  and  the 
conning  tower  was  opened  to  let  in  gusts  of 
fresh  air. 

The  captain  thought  the  baby  might  have 
difficulty  breathing,  and  he  had  had  a  little 
oxygen  tent  prepared  for  her.  It  turned  out, 
though,  that  she  was  the  best  sailor  of  all. 
She  ate  and  slept  and  ate  and  slept  some 
more.  I  was  the  person  who  needed  oxygen. 
From  about  three  in  the  afternoon  on 
each  day  of  the  last  week,  I  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  breathing.  About  five  days  later  I 
had  a  seizure  much  like  the  one  I  had  had 
on  the  trail.  They  opened  a  special  oxygen 
tank  for  me,  and  the  relief  was  indescrib- 
able. 

Everyone  was  kindness  itself  in  every  way, 
and  we  were  full  of  gratitude.  We  could 
scarcely  express  how  much  we  felt. 

We  were  told  that  we  would  land  the  next 
day.  That  night,  after  we  surfaced,  the  signal 


was  suddenly  given  to  submerge.  We  were 
under  only  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
came  up  again.  One  of  our  husbands  came 
to  our  cabin  to  tell  us  that  a  plane  had  been 
sighted,  and  while  checking  to  make  sure  it 
was  ours,  the  captain  had  taken  no  chances, 
but  had  gone  down  again. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  was  up  and  getting 
ready  to  land.  My  slacks  were  by  now  in 
shreds.  I  wore  my  other  outfit,  the  green 
voile  dress  with  the  green  slip  beneath  it.  I 
had  worn  them  to  sleep  in  on  the  trail,  and 
both  dress  and  slip  were  torn  beyond  repair, 
but  what  did  that  matter?  I  adorned  my 
feet  with  the  badly  worn  pair  of  sneakers 
which  Colonel  Peralta  had  given  me. 

The  other  occupants  of  our  cabin  were 
similarly  busy,  and  we  were  all  ready  and 
waiting  when  the  order  was  given,  "To  the 
conning  tower!" 

We  ascended  the  tower,  single  file,  and  as 
we  came  out  into  the  open  sunlight  we  saw 
the  shores  of  Australia  before  us.  The  sun 
shone  gloriously.  The  officers  and  sailors 
stood  at  attention  on  the  deck,  seeing  us 
off  in  style  on  a  waiting  launch.  It  was  so 
affecting  that  I  could  not  speak  a  word.  I 
hope  the  men  of  that  sub  could  guess  what 
was  unspoken  as  we  left  them. 

Our  launch  went  toward  shore,  and  our 
wonderful  sub  went  off.  On  board  our  launch 
were  two  American  Army  nurses,  looking 
exceedingly  smart.  We  women  could  hardly 
keep  our  eyes  off  their  neat  appearance, 
their  make-up  and  their  pretty  hair.  There 
were  also  several  Army  colonels  and  a  Navy 
commander. 

We  reached  the  quarantine  station  at 
about  noon.  There  we  were  each  handed  a 
Red  Cross  bag,  and  apples  were  passed 
around. 

Laveme  said,  "Louise,  here  are  your  ap- 
ples!" I  had  talked  about  apples  the  way 
the  others  had  talked  about  cheese. 

We  were  each  assigned  a  bed  for  that  night, 
and  told  there  was  a  shower  room  available. 
After  a  hot  shower,  we  had  lunch.  Then  I 
tried  to  rest. 

At  two  A.M.  we  arose  and  prepared  to  con- 
tinue our  journey.  Three  planes  took  us  to 
Brisbane. 

In  Brisbane  we  were  again  met  by  Army 
nurses  and  other  Army  officers.  We  felt  very 
conspicuous  in  our  rags.  Spence  came  over  to 
me  and  said  in  a  whisper,  "Louise,  you'd 
better  stand  with  your  back  to  the  wall  over 
there — the  tear  in  your  dress  is  pretty  bad." 

I  entered  the  42nd  General  Hospital  im- 
mediately. Our  baby  boy  was  bom  in  that 
hospital  on  the  ninth  of  May,  1944,  a  sound, 
perfectly  healthy  child.  He  was  the  first 
baby  to  be  born  in  an  Army  hospital  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  theater  of  war. 

(THE  END) 


HOMER  AND  THE  LILIES 

(Continued  from  Page  IS) 


"Seems  like  I  ought've  caught  sight  of 
thee  before  this.  Homer,"  he  said.  "Thee's 
been  at  Perkinses'  since  last  winter,  hasn't 
thee?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Homer  said. 

"They  keep  thy  nose  pretty  close  to  the 
grindstone  over  there.  Homer?"  Jess  asked. 
"Keep  thee  carrying  in  wood  and  hunting 
eggs?" 

"No,  sir,"  Homer  said.  "It's  easy  work. 
Mr.  Perkins  is  good  to  me." 

Mr.  Perkins  was  good,  but  he  was  forth- 
right. "You're  to  remember,  Homer,"  he 
said,  "you  ain't  a  native  here.  You've  been 
taken  from  a  home,  and  for  all  anybody  here 
knows  your  pappy  may've  been  a  train 
robber.  I'm  not  saying  he  was.  Homer,  and 
I'm  satisfied  you're  a  good  boy,  but  other 
people  don't  know  it  yet.  So  you're  not  to  be 
pushy.  Wait  till  you're  invited  before  you  go 
anywheres,  and  don't  outstay  your  welcome 
when  you  do." 

Jess  hunted  about  in  his  pockets.  "Two 
more,"  he  said.  He  put  one  in  his  mouth, 
handed  the  other  to  Homer.  "If  I's  right 


certain  how  fish  felt  about  peppermints,"  he 
said,  "I  wouldn't  do  this.  Sit  here  chewing 
right  in  front  of  their  noses.  But  they's  no 
telling.  Homer.  For  all  I  know  peppermints 
may  set  their  teeth  on  edge." 

Homer  gazed  at  Jess.  "Do  they  set  yours 
on  edge?"  he  asked. 

"Nope,"  Jess  said.  "Not  the  teeth  I  got." 

"Have  fish  got  teeth?" 

"Some  have,  some  haven't.  A  shark'd 
probably  win  a  tooth  race  any  day." 

"What's  a  tooth  race?"  Homer  asked.      ' 

"  Race  to  see  who's  got  the  biggest  teeth." 

Homer  moved  his  tongue  about  inside  his 
mouth.  "I  guess  I'd  lose,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Jess  told  him.  "De- 
pend on  who  thee's  running  against.  Thee'd 
beat  a  mouse  all  holler." 

Homer  leaned  against  the  stump.  "Do 
you  think  a  mouse,"  he  said,  "if  it  had  to, 
could  run  backwards?" 

Jess  pulled  his  hat  down  over  his  forehead 
as  if  he  didn't  want  the  sun  in  his  eyes  while 
he  was  figuring  on  such  a  weighty  problem. 
"I'd  have  to  study  about  it,  Homer,"  he 
said.  "There's some  things  I'd  have  to  know. 
Was  it  an  old  mouse  or  young'un?" 


And  speaking  of  raiding 
parties,  most  of  our  great  tuna 
clippers  are  helping  Uncle 
Sam's  Navy  pull  a  few  fast 
ones  in  the  Pacific.  That's  why 
the  supply  of  these  famous 
brands  of  tuna  is  limited. 

But,  keep  looking  for  them. 
Always  delicate  and  delicious 
(either  hot  or  cold),  they're 
the  quality  tunas  your  family 
has  always  liked  best. 

VAN  CAMP  SEA  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

Terminol  Islond,  Colifornii 


FAMOUS  VAN  CAMP 
SEA  FOODS 


WllDPACR  CONTENTS  ?01S.«V0I1 


Buy  EITHER  Brand... 
the  qualiiy  is  the  same 


You  are  an  American 
buy  WAR  BONDS! 
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ORNBU:>IE.L.   AN 


Something  to  Build  on 


A 


LOT  OF  pi:oPi.r.  know  how  good 
Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes  are  to  eat. 


But  what  many  of  these  folks  aren't 
aware  of,  is  that  this  tempting  cereal 
is  something  to  huild  on,  too.  Some- 
thing important  in  your  diet  for  its 
^ood  value. 

You  .see,  out  at  Battle  Creek,  the 
crisp   golden    flakes   of   this   famous 


cereal  are  made  the  equal  uf  tlie  whole 
ripe  grain  in  nearly  all  the  food  ele- 
ments that  ha\e  been  declared  essen- 
tial to  human  nutrition ! 

So,  give  your  family  something  to 
build  on  —  serve  them  crisp,  fresh 
Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes  of  leu. 

•       •       • 

To  satisfy  everyone  at  your  breakfast 
table,  try  all  the  famous  Kellogg  cereals 
—Corn  Flakes,  Rice  Krispies,  Pep, 
All-Bran.  40%  Bran  Flakes.  Krumbles, 
Raisin  40%  Bran  Flakes,  Shredded 
Wheat.  They're  all  good  to  eat—they're 
all  good  for  you. 


The  Grains  are 
Great  Foods ' - 


ecu^=={Lyui 


an 


BY   ROBERT  P.  TRISTR.%M    COFFIN' 


He  is  so  young,  he  has  no  chance 
To  wear  any  kind  but  raspberry 

pants. 
But  he  knows  he  is  built  to  be 
A  man,  and  makes  beeline  for  me. 

He  knows  that  I,  for  all  my  weight 
And  being  a  stranger,  am  his  mate 
And  feel  the  feelings  he  will  know 
When  he  has  had  the  time  to  grow. 

Two  years  old  is  hardly  old 
Enough  for  a  man  to  get  good  hold 
Of  everything,  do  steps  and  leaps. 
Yet  all  he  does  he  does  for  keeps. 

So  he  runs  from  his  mother's  skirt 
To  watch  his  grandfather  dig  the  dirt, 


Runs  from  indoors  into  the  sun 
To  watch  the  haying  being  done. 

He  has  only  twenty  words: 
Father,  mother,  bread  and  birds, 
But  he  makes  every  small  word  do 
The  grave  work  that  he  wants  it  to. 

Not  sure  of  many  things,  he  grins; 
Though  not  steady  on  his  pins, 
He  stands  with  his  thighs  well 

apart. 
Under  the  weight  of  a  man's  heart. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  better  friend 
A  man  could  have  at  his  day's  end 
Than  this  in  trousers  of  brief  span 
So  gravely  bound  to  be  a  man. 


•  •••••••••••••••••••• 


"Medium  aged."  said  Homer.  "This  one 
was." 

"A  middle-aged  mouse,"  said  Jess.  "Coun- 
try mouse  or  city  mouse?" 

"City  mouse." 

"Well,"  said  Jess,  "my  guess  is — if  prop- 
erly encouraged — it  could." 

"Yes.  sir,"  said  Homer,  his  eyes  sparkling. 
"That's  right.   It  can." 

"Why.  Homer,"  Jess  said,  "thee'stoldme 
something  I  didn't  know.  I'll  go  to  bed  to- 
night a  smarter  man  for  having  met  thee." 
He  pushed  his  hat  to  the  back  of  his  head 
again,  let  the  last  of  the  sun  warm  his  face, 
then  looked  down  at  the  boy,  and  Homer 
saw  he  meant  what  he  said. 

"It  didn't  run  very  fast,  though,"  Homer 
said. 

"Fast  running  backwards,"  Jess  said, 
"would  be  too  much  to  expect,  first  time 
tried." 

Look  old  as  God  lo  him.  I  venture.  Jess 
thought.  Well.  I  can  gel  back  to  him  ajler  a 
fashion,  but  he  ain't  not  no  Ijossihle  way  oj  go- 
ing Jorward  lo  eighty.  And  no  way  my  telling 
him  I'm  him.  only  considerably  weather- 
beaten. 

"When  I's  about  a  quarter  thy  size. 
Homer,  we  had  a  duck  pond  at  our  house, 
just  a  little  scoop  of  water  it  was.  On  a  day 
about  like  this,  warm  and  dry,  I  took  it  into 
my  head  to  see  how  it'd  feel  to  be  a  duck. 
Well,  it  felt  mighty  good,  only  I'd  gone  in 
with  all  my  clothes,  and  my  mother,  under- 
taking to  raise  me  to  be  a  boy,  not  a  duck, 
said,  Jess,  if  thee  goes  in  there  again,  thee'll 
come  out  faster  than  thee  went  jn.'  Thinks 
I,  'It  can't  be  done.'" 

"Could  it?"  asked  Homer. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Jess,  "it  couldn't.  I  went 
in  there  faster  than  a  cannon  ball.  Ducks 
thought  the  sky  was  falling." 

Homer  laughed. 

"Didn't  do  me  a  parcel  of  good,  though," 
Jess  said.  "I  came  out  considerably  slower 
than  I  went  in,  but  I  was  scutched  for  it  just 
the  same." 

"Scutched?"  asked  Homer. 

"Got  a  taste  of  apple-tree  tea."  Jess  said. 

Homer  continued  to  look  quizzical. 

"Licked,"  said  Jess,  "paddled,  tanned, 
had  my  britches  warmed." 

Old  fool.  Jess  thought.  Why's  the  old  got  to 
ladle  otit  their  past  lo  the  young?  Got  to  say. 
I's  a  frolicsome  sprout  if  ever  there  was  one? 
If  youngness  is  what  we  want,  here  it  is  under 
our  noses,  not  secondhand,  not  warmed  over. 
Live  in  that.  The  young's  got  no  lime  to  travel 
back  seventy-five  years,  watch  thee  sashay  in 
and  out  of  duck  ponds,  Jess  Birdwell. 

"Homer,"  he  said,  "if  thee  ain't  due  home 
for  a  spell,  how'd  thee  like  to  fish  a  little? 
Here's  pole  and  bait  itching  to  be  used.  Thee 
could  cut  across  Venter's  on  the  way  home 
and  leave  the  pole  at  my  place,  and  it'd  not 
be  a  great  deal  more'n  two  steps  out  of  thy 
way." 


After  Homer  had  left  the  pole  with  his 
thanks  and  shown  his  catch.  Jess  said  to 
Eliza,  as  they  sat  in  the  twilight  over  their 
boiled  tea  and  warm  sweetcake,  "Puts  me  in 
mind  of  Josh." 

Eliza  nodded,  but  said,  "More  like  thee." 

Jess  turned  away  from  the  window,  where 
darkness  like  water  was  flowing  between  the 
buildings,  over  the  currant  bushes,  leaving 
shapes  so  indistinct  it  was  impossible  to 
say  what  was  real,  what  merely  the  outline 
memory  bade  rise  up  in  the  accustomed 
place. 

He  looked  at  Eliza,  soft  and  gray  like 
the  twilight  itself.  He  wondered  how  it 
would  be  if  she  were  to  sit  across  from  him 
now — as  she  had  fifty,  sixty  years  ago — hair 
black,  cheeks  red,  eyes  searching  out  his 
meanings.  As  they  still  did.  Would  he  know 
her,  even?  Would  he  say  to  his  own  wife, 
"Thee  puts  me  in  mind  of  someone — I  can't 
say  who  at  the  minute;  the  name's  gone— 
but  thy  face  I  know"?  Would  he? 

"Age  twelve,  Eliza,  thee'd  never  even  seen 
me." 

"Aged  eighteen,  thee  was  near  enough  to 
that." 

"Why,  Eliza,  at  eighteen  I  was  a  man. 
Owned  a  cow  and  horse  and  had  cleared  ten 
acres." 

"Thee  and  thy  cow  and  horse,"  Eliza  said 
and  laughed.  ,_  — 

"Thee  didn't  laugh  then,"  Jess  reminded 
her.  "Thee  was  thunderstruck  to  have  a 
man  of  my  substance  come  courting." 

"I  was  fourteen,"  Eliza  said.  "I  thunder- 
struck easy  those  days.  Even  then,  I  saw 
thee's  nearer  Homer  than  a  man  of  sub- 
stance." 

"No,  no,"  Jess  said.  "I  got,  as  thee  well 
knows,  Eliza,  an  easygoing  streak  in  me. 
Not  Homer,  though.  That  boy  ought  to've 
been  born  in  another  world— a  place,  say, 
where  there's  a  dozen  stars,  a  half-dozen 
trees  and  maybe  a  couple  of  dogs.  There's 
too  much  here  for  Homer  to  take  in.  It 
wears  on  him."     , 

"Thee's  cut  on  the  same  pattern,"  Eliza 
persisted.  "When  I  heard  him  say.  'Did 
anybody  ever  count  the  scales  on  a  fish?'  I 
thought,  "That's  Jess  Birdwell  over  again. 
Full  of  wonder.   Peering  and  prying.'" 

"Eliza,"  Jess  said,  defending  himself. 
"when  I  get  to  heaven  and  the  Lord  says. 
'How's  things  on  earth?'  I  want  to  be  able 
to  answer;  to  name  the  stars,  say  how  the 
fruits  are  developing  and  what  fish  live  in 
Rush  Branch." 

"He  made  them,"  Eliza  said.  "He'll  have 
no  need  to  ask." 

"He  don't  see  them  from  this  side,"  Jess 
said. 

"Like  that  child,"  Eliza  told  him  again. 
"Like  that  big-eyed,  wondering  child." 

Whether  or  not  Eliza  was  right — and  Jess 
thought  she  was  not — through  that  fall  and 
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for  Summer  time  Suppers 

Opicy  ricn -brown  gingerDreao 
is  a  perlect  companion  for  a  Dowl 
of  cool  fresK  fruit.  And  it's  a 
time-saving  idea  always  to  make 
your  gingerbread  tne  sure,  quick, 
easy    Uull    way. 


WAFFLE    ■    GINGERBREAD    ■    HOT  MUFFIN 


WITH 


LOOKING  foP 
SOMETHING? 

MARK  YOUR  THINGS  [1222^ 

CASH'S 


WOVEN 
NAMES 


Ideal  for  Camp.  School.  Home.  Dont  worry  about  lost 
clothing  or  other  property.  Mark  everything  with  CASH'S 
NAMES.  Identification  is  easy — positive — ^economical,  be- 
cause your  name  is  woven — to  last  and  last.  Perfect  for 
the    Armed    Forces.    Ask    your    Dept.    Store,    or    write    us. 

75  Chestnut  St.,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn.,  or 
6227  So.  Gramercy  Place,  Los  Angeles  44, 
Calif.,  or  SS  Gray  Street,  Belleville.  Ont. 


THREE   DOZEN     SI.SO  NINE  DOZEN    SZ.SO 

SIX   DOZEN    H.OO       TWELVE  DOZEN   $3.00 


CASH'S 


PRICES 


winter  he  often  saw  Homer  Davenport.  The 
boy  would  stop  in  on  his  way  from  school; 
would  tramp  across  snowy  fields  after  his 
Saturday  work  was  done  to  wonder  with  Jess 
what  being  frozen  felt  like,  say:  if  it  was  like 
falling  asleep  as  some  people  said;  or  if  it 
was,  instead,  an  agony  of  numbness  and 
rigidity,  a  turning  to  stone,  while  the  blood 
in  great  pain  beat  against  the  walls  which 
had  risen  up  about  it;  to  wonder  if  a  healthy 
man  frozen  by  the  cold  and  so  preserved  for  a 
thousand  years  could  then  be  revived,  if 
people  only  knew  how;  to  ask  if  cold  were 
really  not  a  thing  in  itself,  but  only  less  and 
less  heat. 

He  would  come  at  night,  even,  his  lantern 
swinging  with  the  jolt  of  his  step,  its  flame 
veering  in  the  wind,  and  sit  by  the  hearth- 
side:  some  nights  eating  snow  ice  cream,  or 
cracking  hickory  nuts  on  an  upturned  fiat- 
iron;  others,  reading  from  one  of  Jess'  books 
or  playing  a  game  of  checkers  with  Eliza, 
who  liked  to  play,  and  win,  too,  sometimes, 
which  with  Jess  she  could  never  do. 

Jess,  from  his  side  of  the  hearth,  would 
watch  the  play,  Homer's  brown  hand  hover- 
ing above  the  board,  Eliza's  white  one  firm 
and  sure.  He  would  see  the  pulse  in  Homer's 
throat  knot  itself  for  a  minute,  when  the 
boy  feared  he'd  left  an  opening  which  would 
let  Eliza  jump  a  man  clear  to  the  king  row, 
then  quiet  when  the  danger'd  been  passed. 

No,  he  thought,  Eliza's  wrong.  I  don't  take 
pleasure  in  the  boy  because  I  see  myself  in  him. 
Myself  when  young.  No,  I  was  a  stolid  piece 
compared  to  that  youngun;  besides,  I  give  my- 
self credit  for  wanting  to  do  more  than  stare  in 
a  mirror,  see  my  own  reflection.  More  like  sec- 
ond childhood,  he  thought,  grinning.  The  old 
man  working  his  way  back  to  whip  tops  and 
gruel.  That's  more  like  it,  he  thought,  that's 
not  so  bad.  Still,  he  didn't  believe  that, 
either. 

The  pleasure  comes  from  two  things,  he 
thought.    It  comes  from  seeing,  once  again. 


^  If  Thoreau's  guests  did  not  like 
^  to  walk,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  entertain  them.  "There  they 
sit,"  he  complains  in  one  of  his 
journals,  "hreaking  your  chairs  and 
wearing  out  the  house."' 

—KATHLEEN  MASTERSON:  In  This  Week. 


what  we  started  with  and  lost.  Honesty,  hi 
guessed,  would  come  as  near  as  any  om 
word  to  saying  what  it  was.  Wonder,  fear 
love — there  it  all  was  in  Homer,  nothinu 
glossed  over,  nothing  hidden  from  sight.  It 
was  meeting  a  human  being  at  firsthand,  not, 
as  was  the  case  with  most  grownups,  second- 
hand, if  at  all:  not  meeting  a  person  as- 
sembled, put  together  so's  to  present  to  the 
inspecting  eye  the  very  object  for  which  it 
was  searching.  Ah,  Jess  thought,  after  eighty 
years  thee  gets  tired  of  peering  through  the 
chinks  and  knotholes  trying  to  catch  sight  of 
something  alive  inside  the  makeshift  building. 
Pleasure  to  see  something  all  of  a  piece,  alive 
clear  to  the  outside. 

And  then,  though  Eliza  was  wrong  in  say- 
ing he  saw  himself  when  young  in  Homer, 
still  Homer  was  in  a  way  of  speaking  a  new 
lens  for  his  eyes,  a  means  of  discovering  once 
again  the  world  as  it  had  been  when  he  was 
young:  bright,  fresh,  abundantly  furnished 
with  mysteries. 

The  clock  struck  the  hour. 

"They'll  be  uneasy  about  thee  at  the 
Perkinses',  Homer,"  Jess  said.  "It's  past 
thy  bedtime  and  thee  needs  thy  rest.  Thee'd 
best  call  it  a  draw — finish  thy  game  some 
other  time." 

"We'll  finish  now,"  Homer  said. 

But  Eliza  rose,  Jess  got  the  boy's  lantern, 
and  they  started  him  well  bundled  home- 
ward. 

"Don't  hustle  too  fast,"  Jess  told  him, 
"get  out  of  breath.  Take  thy  time  and  sleep 
well." 

Homer  waved  the  lantern  to  them,  then, 
while  Jess  and  Eliza  watched  from  the  win- 
dow, traveled  slowly  up  the  snowy  rise 
toward  home,  his  lantern  shining  at  last  on 
the  farthest  hilltop,  like  a  setting  star. 


'specially  good  with  Reg]  Mayonnaise 


rm!^r/rrM^^ 


6  oz.  cream  cheese 

3  tbs.  chopped  nuts 

Best  Foods  or  Hellmann's 

Real  Mayonnaise 
6  peaches  (or  1 2  canned 

peach  halves) 
3  bananas,  halved  and  quartered 
Cherries 
Lettuce  or  salad  greens 

1  tbs.  lemon  juice 

2  tsp.  confectioners'  sugar 


-r/l  7)0^  Mixcreamcheesewith 
JU  *'^  three  tbs.  Real  May- 

onnaise and  add  nuts.  Stuff  peach 
halves  with  mixture,  and  arrange  on 
lettuce  or  salad  greens  with  bananas 
and  cherries,  as  illustrated.  Serve  with 
1  cup  Real  Mayonnaise,  mixed  with 
lemon  juice  and  sugar.  It's  a  supcr- 
dupcr  summer  salad  ...  a  teaser  for 
wilted  appetites  .  .  .  and  especially 
nutritious  when  ser\'cd  with  Rval 
Mayonnaise.  Because  Real  Mayon- 
naise in  itself  is  rich  in  food  energy  — 
provides  almost  exactly  the  same 
amount,  spoonful  for  spoonful,  as 
Nucoa  or  butter. 

How  to  Rate  with  Your  Public 

(especially  MALE) 

Don't  be  stingy  with  your  Real  May- 
onnaise. In  salads,  as  a  sauce  for  hot 
vegetables,  as  a  quick,  easy  spread  for 
bread,  it  adds  flavor  that  counts.  For 
Real  Mayonnaise  is  all  mayonnaise 
...contains  only  eggs  freshly  broken 
from  tlie  shell  .  .  .  added  egg  yolks 
. .  .  our  own  exclusive  "Fresh-Press" 
salad  oil . . .  mild  vinegar . . .  spices- 
all  double-whipped  to  a  rich,  delight- 
ful smoothness! 
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•His  Fathei^'s 

A  Doctor- 


With  a  doctor  for  his  father*.  Ri)bbie  S.  is 
getting  the  finest  scientific  care  a  haby  cmild 
wish  for!  His  picture  shows  what  a  sturdy 
young  fellow  lie's  becoming. 


Robbie  S.— at  17  months 

A I  hirtli  he  weighed  Now  he  weighs  21 
7  lbs.  6  o/.  .  .  .  was  lbs.  12  oz.  . .  .  is  32 
20  inches  tall.  inches  tail. 


•His  cewal 

is  CIAPP§ .' 


Why  so  many  doctors  feed  their 
babies  Clapp's  Baby  Cereals 

—  because  in  addition  to  fine  whole  grains. 
these  special  cereals  provide  extra  food 
elements  such  as  dry  skim  milk,  wheat 
germ,  and  brewers'  yeast. 

— because  every  spoonful  of  Clapp's  In- 
stant Cereal  gives  a  baby  — 

3  times  as  much  iron  as  unfor- 
tilicd  home-cooked  cereals. 

2V2  times  as  much  vitamin  Bt 

as  unfortified  home-cooked 
cereals. 

—  because  every  ounce  of  Clapp's  Instant 
Cereal  provides: 

Vitamin  S,— 100  U.S.P.  units 
Vitamin  G — 0.18  mg. 
Iron — 6  mg. 
Calcium — 96  mg. 

— because  the  texture  of  Clapp's  Baby  Ce- 
reals is  fine  but  definite. 


INSTANT     ,    iNSTAMT     li» 

cereal^SSJlI 


—  and  because  preparation  is  so  simple. 

No  cooking  needed.  You  just  add  milk  or 
formula  right  in  the  serving  dish.  Try 
Clapp's  Instant  Cereal  or  Clapp's  Instant 
Oatmeal  today. 

•Name  on  file  at  ci  »pp's  baby  food 
DIVISION.  American  Home  Fooils,  Inc. 


Ask  youR  VocTon  I 


Jess  turned  to  warm  himself  before  going 
to  bed.  "Do  the  boy  a  disservice,  I  don't 
misdoubt,"  he  told  Eliza,  "making  over  him 
so  much." 

Eliza,  too,  left  the  window.  "Thee  carries 
him  about  on  a  chip,"  she  agreed.  Then 
added,  "The  poor  little  fellow." 

"Spoiling  him,  I  don't  misdoubt,"  Jess 
said  once  again,  remembering  Homer's 
"We'll  finish  now." 

Jess  tried  to  remember  during  the  rest  of 
the  winter  not  to  spoil  the  boy,  but  for  the 
most  part  he  forgot  it.  It  was  a  warm  win- 
ter, short  and  soon  over.  While  the  tongue 
was  still  saying  the  word,  the  season  had 
passed:  snow  gone,  branches  racing  along 
with  humped  backs,  tree  twigs  swollen  with 
new  sap,  grass  pushing  up  through  the  earth 
into  the  sunlight.  Jess  could  not  have  felt 
nearer  the  boy  if  he  had  been  his  own  son  or 
grandson,  and  the  neighbors  grew  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  the  two  together,  walking 
down  back  lanes,  riding  behind  one  of  Jess' 
fast  trotters,  or  simply  sitting,  like  cronies 
together,  atop  a  fence  rail  in  the  sun. 

One  Saturday,  the  sun  hanging  in  the  sky 
as  if  pegged  there  for  good  and  small  flurries 
of  wind  like  warm  fingers  riffling  the  hair, 
Jess  took  a  turn  about  the  house  after  dinner 
to  inspect  the  early  blooms.  He  was  stand- 
ing, sniffing  and  admiring,  in  front  of 
Eliza's  bed  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  now  almost 
in  full  flower,  when  Homer,  barefoot  and 
silent,  joined  him.  Jess  was  musing  and  felt 
rather  than  heard  Homer's  approach— as  he 
had  on  the  first  time  he  saw  the  boy. 

"Well,  Homer,"  he  said,       

"if  stars  were  sweet  they'd       Bi^^^^^^B 
be  lilies  of  the  valley.    If 
these  lilies  lit  up  after  dark, 
they'd  be  stars." 

Jess  smiled  down  on  the 
boy,  waiting  to  hear  what 
lilies  of  the  valley  were  to 
Homer,  to  be  given  the 
glimpse  he  had  come  to 
value,  of  the  world  seen 
through  a  pair  of  eyes 
somewhat  less  rusty  from 
use  than  his  own.  But 
Homer  said  nothing,  only 
stood  very  still,  drawing 

deep  breaths,  his  pale  lips       

unsmiling,  as  if  a  bed  of       ^^^^^^^^ 
lilies  were  a  serious  mat- 
ter—and the  pulse  in  his  throat  beating  as 
if  they  were  very  exciting  too. 

Jess  noted  that  the  boy  had  grown  more 
peaked  and  thought  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken, believing,  as  he  had,  that  spring  and 
sunlight  would  set  whatever  ailed  him  to 
rights. 

"Homer,"  he  asked,  "has  thee  had  thy 
sulphur  and  molasses  yet  this  spring?" 

Homer  did  not  reply,  but,  dropping  to  his 
knees,  began  to  fill  his  hands  with  lilies.  He 
had  a  half  dozen  before  Jess  could  stop  him. 

"Homer,"  he  said  sternly,  "thee  give  me 
those  blossoms." 

Homer  stood  up  and  without  a  word  laid 
them  in  Jess'  hands. 

"Why,  Homer,"  Jess  said,  "thee  sur- 
prises me.  I  wouldn't  pick  these  lilies  my- 
self. They  belong  to  Eliza,  and  she  picks  a 
few  only  now  and  then  to  scent  the  rooms. 
And  here  thee  comes  without  so  much  as  a 
by-thy-leave  and  falls  to  picking  as  if  thee's 
the  owner.  I'm  taken  aback  and  ashamed. 
Homer,  to  see  thee  so  unmannerly." 

Still  Homer  did  not  say  a  word,  only 
reached  out  one  finger  to  touch  the  flowers 
Jess  held,  as  if  saying  good-by  to  them,  then 
ran  off  toward  the  bam — hunting,  Jess  sup- 
posed, the  new  kittens.  When  he  came  back 
to  the  house  he  was  as  cheerful  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  He  sat  at  the  kitchen  table, 
ate  a  thick  slice  of  Eliza's  good  custard  pie — 
and  if  he  noticed  the  six  lilies  of  the  valley 
which  now  stood  in  a  cut-glass  bowl  on  the 
center  of  the  table,  he  didn't  show  it. 

But  Jess  noticed  them.  After  Homer  had 
left,  the  six  lilies  propped  up  by  cut  glass 
and  kept  moderately  alive  by  water  troubled 
him.  He  sat  long  at  the  supper  table  that 
evening;  he  lingered  after  the  dishes  had 
been  cleared  away,  regarding  the  flowers, 


^  When  Han  Po  Yu,  the 
^  ("hine.se  writer,  was  a 
young  ehild — somewhere  in 
the  first  century  A.D. — he 
never  cried  when  his  mother 
heat  him,  but  later  on  he  be- 
gan to  do  so.  On  his  mother 
asking  the  reason,  he  replied, 
"Formerly  your  blows  hurt 
me  and  I  knewyou  werestrong 
and  well.  They  hurt  me  no 
longer  and  !  know-  that  your 
strength  is  failing." 

—MAURICE  COLUS: 
In  Time  and  Tide,  London. 


thinking  of  them,  of  himself  and  the  boy. 
He  didn't  doubt  he'd  done  the  right  thing- 
still,  doing  the  right  thing  shouldn't  leave 
such  an  ache  under  the  breastbone:  those 
lilies  were  Eliza's  and  Homer  shouldn't  have 
made  free  with  them;  yet  saved,  restored  to 
their  rightful  owner,  the  boy  chided,  the 
flowers  no  longer  pleased  him.  He  sat  until 
Eliza  called  him,  and  when  he  rose,  finally, 
to  join  her  in  the  sitting  room  he  was  some- 
what easier  in  his  mind — he  had  come  to  a 
decision. 

The  weather  next  morning  had  changed, 
however,  and  for  the  better  part  of  a  week 
Jess  was  housebound,  watching  alternations 
of  sleet  and  rain,  watching  the  lilies  Homer 
had  picked  droop  and  grow  yellow.  Watch- 
ing those  in  the  bed  outside  become  splotched 
and  shattered  by  the  storm.  There  were,  be- 
sides the  sleet  and  rain,  heavy  winds:  tele- 
phone wires  were  down;  a  limb  was  torn 
from  the  Juneberry  tree,  smashing  in  its  fall 
a  window  in  the  carriage  house. 

Winter  dies  hard,"  Jess  said  to  Eliza, 
walking  restlessly  from  wdndow  to  window, 
waiting  for  the  weather  to  moderate. 

The  change  came  at  last:  in  the  night, 
while  they  slept,  the  storm  let  up,  and  on  the 
sixth  morning  the  air  was  as  bland  and  soft 
as  if  all  that  tempest  had  been  the  matter  of 
a  single  night's  dream;  only  the  gashed  tree, 
the  broken  window,  the  shattered  flowers 
there  to  bear  witness  for  reality. 

After  the  midday  meal,  when  the  sun  had 
somewhat  dried  the  ground  underfoot,  Jess 
put  on  coat  and  hat,  picked  the  few  lilies 

the  storm  had  spared — not 

IMBMMilM  many  more  than  Homer 
had  first  gathered — and 
set  off  with  them  toward 
the  Perkinses'. 

He  half  expected  to 
meet  Homer  on  the  way — 
it  was  weather  which 
would  make  staying  in- 
side hard — and  he  smiled, 
thinking  what  Homer's 
account  of  the  storm  of 
the  past  days  would  be. 
In  his  attic  room,  the 
wind  and  rain  six  inches 
from  his  eardrums,  Homer 

must've  heard  fine  things. 

^^^^^^^^  Now  the  day,  Jess  thought, 
so  balmy  and  warm  it  al- 
most seems  to  lay  a  hand  on  the  naked  heart  to 
lead  one  onward.  Underfoot  the  sloshy  earth, 
but  overhead  the  summer  sky,  grown  deep 
with  a  blue  past  all  half  promises.  Mounting 
the  rise  which  led  to  the  Perkinses'  house — a 
desolate  place,  Jess  always  felt,  exposed  as  it 
was  on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  with  no  other 
shelter  than  a  clump  of  dark,  ragged  pines — 
Jess  saw  further  damage  of  the  storm:  bud- 
ding trees  riddled,  new  washes  started,  the 
road  rutted,  and  in  many  places  its  gravel 
covering  swept  completely  away.  But  that's 
past,  Jess  thought,  trudging  along,  titat's  by- 
gone, the  storm  over,  time  now  for  repairs. 

The  lilies,  warmed  both  by  the  sun  and  his 
own  clasping  hand,  were  as  sweetly  scented 
as  if  they  had  never  felt  wind  or  hail,  and  Jess, 
thinking  of  the  pleasure  he  would  have  put- 
ting them  in  Homer's  hand,  was  very  easy  in 
his  heart.  Still,  he  was  neither  surprised  nor, 
for  the  moment,  touched  by  sorrow  at  the 
concourse,  the  gathering  of  rigs  and  people  he 
saw  beneath  the  pines  and  in  front  of  the 
small,  white  house,  nor  did  he  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  meaning  of  their  gathering.  His 
feet — of  themselves,  it  seemed — continued 
his  forward  motion,  while  his  mind  in  quiet 
lucidity  stood  apart  and  saw  himself  travel 
toward  that  meaning:  saw,  it  seemed,  this 
old  man  start,  eighty  years  before,  a  journey 
destined  to  proceed  from  that  branch  at 
Colerain.  through  duck  ponds,  courting,  the 
substance  of  father  and  householder,  to 
mount  at  last  this  particular  small  rise  on  a 
spring  day  carrying  lilies  which  would  be 
heaped  with  other  flowers  on  a  trestle  in  a 
neighbor's  front  yard  and  there  soften  but 
not  hide  what  that  trestle  had  been  set  up 
to  bear. 

His  feet  carried  him  onward.  This  is  the 
time,  the  hour,  the  minute  thee  has  walked 
(Continued  on  Page  96) 
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HERE'S  BABY'S  BANQuer 


rf  Warm  and  Serve!  Baby  Foods  that 
ne  in  cans  are  all  ready  to  tempt  tiny 
ates  and  be  welcomed  by  little  tvimmies. 
■  fxiss  or  bother  for  mother. 


Safe  to  Keep  This  Way!  Remember,  the 
)endable  steel-and-tin  can— as  well  as  the 
d  it  contains— is  sterilized  in  the  canning 
cess!  No  other  container— unless  it  has 
n  steriHzed— can  be  as  safe  as  the  can  for 
ased  portions  of  the  food.  Simply  cover  the 
— and  place  in  the  refrigerator  until  baby's 
±  mealtime. 


;y  fo  Store/  No  matter  where  you  live, 
1  can  always  keep  supphes  of  fine  foods  on 
id  for  the  whole  family  as  well  as  for  baby, 
en  you  buy  foods  in  cans.  And  cans  are  so 
y  to  store,  open,  and  dispose  of! 


^ter- proof!  And  for  lasting,  all-round 
tection — no  other  container  can  match  the 
I.  Cans  seal  out  light,  air,  contamination — 
1  in  flavors,  colors,  vitamins,  minerals.  And 
IS  don't  shatter,  crack,  tear,  or  split. 


So  good  for  baby  .  • . 

so  quick  for  mother  . . . 

in  the  faithful  can  that  gives  safe 

PROTECT/ t^£  P/IC/C/!G/A/G 


/ 


*  « 


> 


Jliven  baby's  very  first  food — pure,  rich,  whole- 
some milk — is  safeguarded  by  the  dependable 
steel-and-tin  can. 

Then  come  nourishing  strained  foods — later, 
chopped  or  junior  foods — aU  scientifically  pre- 
pared by  experts — and  lastingly  protected  by 
the  can. 

And,  as  he  develops  into  a  full-fledged  grown- 
up— cans  play  an  ever-increasing  part  in  his 
daily  Hfe  .  .  .  bring  an  almost  endless  variety 
not  only  of  foods,  but  also  of  such  things  as 
medicines,    toilet    articles,    household    needs. 


^^ 


NO    OTHER    CONTAINER 


paints,  motor  oU  and  what  all!  In  fact,  over 
2,500  products  are  normally  packed  in  cans  by 
over  135  different  industries— because  no  other 
container  offers  such  safe-and-sure  protection ! 

CAN  MANUFACTURERS'  INSTITUTE,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 


OUR  FIGHTING  FRONTS  need  thousands  of  things  packed  in 
billions  of  cans.  This  means  certain  civilian  products  must 
come  to  you  in  substitute  containers  for  the  duration.  But 
your  Government  has  wisely  provided  for  home-front  nutri- 
tional protection  by  permitting  adequate  supplies  of  foods 
to  be  packed  in  cans.  Stocks  on  dealers'  shelves  are  yours  to 
buy  freely.  Remember  to  turn  in  empty  cans  for  salvage. 


PROTECTS    LIKE    THE    CAN 
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^^m§g$  (^mv  ^^ 


Just  about  the  sweetest  clothes  in 
the  whole  small  world  are  labeled 
Carter's!  Those  wonderful  -^  Neva- 
bind*  underarms  with  seamless  Jif- 
fon*  shoulders  are  Carter's  own  in- 
ventions. No  binding.  No  chafing. 
Less  mending.  Less  fuss.  Carter 
even  knits  the  fabrics  to  be  sure 
they're  soft  and  comfy,  yet  sturdy 
enough  for  tumble  wear  and  tub- 
bing. So  pamper  your  smallsters  and 
be  thrifty,  too!  Always  ask  good 


stores  for  Carter's  birth  through 
school-age  styles  for  night  and  day. 

ISwinoiriu-lrft  to  right) 

*  Jiffon-Nevabind  shirt.  No  buttons. 
No  tapes.  Birth  to  3  yrs.  35i  to  75i 

■k    Panti-dress Twosome.  Pink,  blue,  or 
buttercup.  6  mos.  to  2  yrs.  Set,  $1.65 

*  JiiTon-Nevabind    gowns.    Open   or 
closed  back.  Birth  to  1  yr. .  .  .$1.15 

(On  SV:oe—left  lo  righl) 

•k    Tyke  and  Tyke  Top  training  sets. 
Sizes  1  to  8  yrs.  SSiJ  to  $1  a  garment. 

*  JifFon-Nevabind  Sleeper.  Pink,  blue, 
white.  1  to  4  yrs.  Set,  $1.65  to  $2.50 


Write  for  Carter's  DRESS  FACTS  baby  booklet. 

The  William  Carter  Company, 

Needham  Heights  94,  Massachusetts 


P-s-s-t!  .  .  .  Carter's  Make  Fine  Underwear  for  aU  the  Family! 


(Continued  from  Page  94) 
totvard,  he  told  himself — and  it  seemed  to 
him  then  that  neither  marrying  nor  praying, 
worshiping  nor  begetting  had  held  for  him 
such  significance,  and  that  he  either  now 
saw  or  forever  missed  such  meaning  as  his 
eighty  years  on  earth  might  have.  Set  on 
earth — believing  this  or  that  to  be  thy  call,  thy 
duty.  Hunting  thy  apportioned  way.  Think- 
ing in  terms  of  Jess  Birdwell,  husband,  coun- 
tryman, churchman — all  may  be  wrong.  May  be 
no  more  than  this — this  may  be  the  end-all  and 
meaning,  if  any,  here  in  climbing  this  hill  with 
storm-damaged  flowers  for  a  small  boy's  fu- 
neral, and  to  lay  them  there  with  the  others, 
likewise  storm-damaged,  concluding  for  the 
time,  nothing — listening — asking. 

There  was  no  need  for  any  words  of  ex- 
planation; he  could  have  said  them  all  him- 
self, turned  and  told  the  others:  Homer's 
heart  had  finished  beating;  in  his  small  room 
he  had  lain  as  if  asleep,  smiling  and  with  a 
look  of  listening.  Jess  wasn't  sorrowing  for 
Homer.  Homer,  he  didn't  misdoubt,  had 
seen  more  of  the  world  in  his  twelve  years 
than  this  whole  gathering  lumped  together — 
their  experiences  of  seeing,  hearing,  wonder- 
ing, bound  together  in  a  bundle  and  counted 
as  that  of  one.  He  didn't  sorrow  for  Homer, 
having  some  idea,  as  he  did,  of  the  way  this 
world  would  have  used  him:  how  people  like 
himself,  with  the  best  of  intentions — trying 
to  do  their  duty,  merely — would  have  hurt 
and  hampered  him  at  every  turn. 

He  didn't  sorrow  for  himself,  even — for 
the  mischance  at  the  end,  yes — but  he  re- 
joiced that  for  a  short  time,  when  all  his  own 
young  people  were  gone,  a  boy  who  had  no 
father  had  been  a  son  to  him.  And  now  he, 
too,  was  gone.  He  stood  with  the  others  and 


^  Two  barrels  of  tears  will  not  heal 
^  a  bruise. 

One  cannot  shoe  a  running  horse. 

He  who  builds  according  to  every 
man's  advice  will  have  a  crooked 
house. 

God  is  where  He  was. 

No  man  is  so  tall  that  he  need 
never  stretch  nor  so  small  that  he 
need  never  stoop. 


heard  the  familiar  words:  "'Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled.  ...  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions.  .  .  .  I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you.'" 

The  spring  sun  was  setting  when  he 
turned  homeward,  his  feet  still  taking  care  of 
his  going  while  the  whole  longer  journeying 
of  his  life  busied  his  mind.  Jess  didn't  sor- 
row for  himself,  nor  for  Homer;  still,  he 
knew  there  were  words  he  had  misused, 
questions  he  had  never  asked,  answers  he 
had  missed,  and  he  felt  heavy  with  searching. 

He  sat  in  the  kitchen  beside  the  table 
where  the  six  lilies,  now  much  yellowed,  still 
stood,  and  spoke  to  Eliza  of  the  afternoon,  his 
walk  and  his  thoughts.  They  sat  there  to- 
gether until  dark  had  come,  and  Eliza  had  lit 
a  lamp  and  set  forth  some  food.  Then  while 
he  ate  and  drank,  the  meaning  he  had 
searched  foi*  that  afternoon,  and  maybe  his 
whole  life,  seemed  to  shape  itself.  He  took  a 
last  bite  of  bread,  a  last  sup  of  tea. 

"Eliza,"  he  said,  "I'm  eighty  years  old. 
All  my  life  I've  been  trying  one  way  or 
another  to  do  people  good.  Whether  that  was 
right  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  it  comes  over 
me  now  that  I'm  excused  from  all  that.  I 
loved  Homer,  but  I  tried  to  do  him  good. 
The  way  I  see  it  now,  that  was  wrong,  that 
was  where  I's  led  astray.  From  now  on, 
Eliza,  I  don't  figure  there's  a  thing  asked  of 
me  but  to  love  my  fellow  men." 

He  got  up  from  the  table  and  went  to  the 
window.  The  earlier  resplendence  of  the  sky 
had  faded,  leaving  only  a  small  finger- 
shaped  stretch  of  yellow  light  to  show  where 
the  sun  had  been  and  where  it  had  set.  But 
the  coming  of  dark  had  never  dispirited  Jess, 
and  he  spoke  now  with  cheerfulness. 

"No,  Eliza,"  he  said,  "as  far  as  I  can  see, 
there's  not  another  thing  asked  of  me,  from 
this  day  forward." 


—  uoeel  c/if/f/!i  and  uou^/ 

You  TOO  have  young  hair  —  horn 
every  day!  It  deserves  the  same 
fresh  beauty  Packer's  Baby-Care 
gives  your  child's  hair. 

Packer's  contains  the  pure  pine 
tar  dermatologists  praise.  Rich, 
creamy  lather  cleanses  so  thor- 
oughly too,  rinses  so  easily.  The 
bracing  pine  scent  does  its  work 
and  vanishes,  leaving  hair  fluffy, 
gleaming,  youthfully  lovely. 

So  economical  — shampoos  aver- 
age less  than  one-fourth 
cost  of  bottled  kind. 
Get  a  25^  or  10(^  cake 
of  Packer's  today. 


PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 


Hello.  fAommy. 
start  me  riejhtl 


Nurse  me,  if  you  can.  But  if  I'm  a 
bottle-baby,  please  get  me  the  Davol 
"Anti-Colic"  brand  "Sani-Tab"  nip- 
pie.  That  will  start  me  right  by  hello- 
ing to  develop  my  mouth,  jaw,  tongue 
and  dental  arches.  Read  the  whole 
story  in  free  booklet  oflfered  below. 


*:4nti-GoU€ 


^^^^k 


NIPPLES 


FREE!  Detailed  information  in  our  helpful 

booklet   Baby  Feeding  Made   Easy.    Please 

I       send   for  it  today.  Write  Dept.   L8,  Davol 

!      Rubber    Company,    Providence    2,    Rhode 

Island. 


A--. 4000/. 

I; '*i 

D.....400U 

rfcese  <|uaori„v 


/v  Guaranteed  by  *'^ 
^  Good  Housekeeping  ' 


At  All  Food,  Dru| 
and  Candy  Counter 
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H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


Your  baby   tiill  not  suffer  from  "summer  complaint"  if 
food  and  feeding  schedules  are  watched  over  scrupulously. 

Diarrhea-a  Warning  Signal 

BY  DR.  HERMAI\^  N.  BUINDESE]^ 

President,  Chicago  Board  of  Health 


BIARRHEA  is  most  often  caused  by  an 
infection  from  contaminated  foods,  and 
as  a  rule  the  disorder  is  not  serious.  But 
it  should  never  be  looked  on  lightly,  be- 
cause when  it  persists  or  becomes  severe, 
diarrhea  can  be  a  grave  threat  to  baby's 
health.  The  appearance  of  loose,  watery 
stools  is  a  warning  that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  action  of  the  baby's  intestines.  This 
danger  signal  is  important  and  must  not  be 
ignored.  Whenever  this  condition  appears, 
there  are  certain  steps  for  mother  to  take  at 
once,  and  in  most  cases  the  trouble  dis- 
appears quickly  when  the  right  methods  to 
combat  it  are  used. 

Normally,  the  food  that  is  in  the  intes- 
tines is  passed  along  the  passage  by  the 
simple  action  of  the  intestinal  muscles.  When 
there  is  some  unnatural  irritation  or  stimu- 


(jRATEFLL  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  tell 
us  that  Doctor  Bundesen's 
haby  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
your  baby's  first  eight  months. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  two  vears — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let. A  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  a  ncees- 
sary  supplement  to  the 
montlily  booklets,  OtiR  Ba- 
bies, No.  1345,  is  25  cents.  A 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  A 
Doctor's  First  Duty  to  the 
Mother,  No.  1346,  sells  for 
6  cents.  Address  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phil- 
^adelphia  5,  Pennsylvania. 


lus,  however,  this  muscular  action  becomes 
hastened  and  violent.  Then  food  and  water 
are  moved  through  the  passageway  too  rap- 
idly to  be  absorbed  into  the  body.  Un- 
digested food  and  large  amounts  of  water  are 
passed,  and  as  a  result  the  body  suffers  from 
lack  of  nourishment  and  lack  of  water. 

As  long  as  this  condition  exists  in  the  in- 
testines the  baby  may  be  "starving,"  even 
though  plenty  of  food  and  water  is  eaten. 
Thus  diarrhea  must  be  speedily  controlled 
so  that  the  body  gets  needed  nourishment 
again,  or  it  may  soon  become  a  menace  to 
the  baby's  growth  and  health. 

In  most  cases  the  cause  of  diarrhea  is  an 
infection  coming  from  germs  in  the  baby's 
food.  Before  the  days  of  modem  refrigera- 
tion and  other  means  of  safeguarding  foods 
and  water,  the  growth  of  germs  in  food  was 
fairly  common  in  hot  weather.  As  a  result, 
the  diarrhea  caused  when  such  spoiled  foods 
reached  the  intestines  was  common  in  hot 
weather  and  came  to  be  known  as  "summer 
complaint."  Contrary  to  the  impression  still 
held  by  many  mothers,  there  is  nothing  in 
hot  weather  itself  which  interferes  with  the 
baby's  digestion  or  upsets  intestinal  func- 
tion; where  up-to-date  facilities  for  supply- 
ing and  keeping  food  and  water  exist,  the 
term  "summer  complaint"  no  longer  has 
any  real  meaning.  When  food  is  contami- 
nated today  the  cause  is  likely  to  be  careless 
handling  or  preparation.  To  avoid  diarrhea 
from  this  cause,  mothers  need  to  be  espe- 
cially careful  about  checking  the  baby's  food 
and  following  instructions  for  boiling  milk, 
water  and  all  utensils  to  kill  germs. 

Sometimes  diarrhea  results  when  the 
baby's  food  is  not  promptly  or  fully  digested, 
but  remains  in  the  intestines  in  undigested 
form  long  enough  for  fermentation,  or  bac- 
terial growth,  to  take  place.  The  most  com- 
mon reason  for  delayed  digestion  of  this 
nature  is  an  infection  or  inflammation  else- 
where in  the  body.  Colds  and  similar  infec- 
tions in  the  nose,  throat  and  ears,  for  ex- 
ample, often  interfere  with  digestion  and  re- 
sult in  overactivity  of  the  bowel.  This  is  the 
reason  diarrhea  often  accompanies  other  dis- 
orders in  infants;  also,  it  explains  why  doc- 
tors may  insist  that  babies  with  colds  be  fed 
lightly  and  watched  carefully. 


BABY:  'Smatter,  Mom? 

You  wished  you  could 

have  my  "soft  life"  for 

a  change,  didn't  you? 

MOM:  Yes— but  I  want  to  switch  right 

back!  I'd  forgotten  babies  were  so 

helpless  —  and  had  so  many  things 

to    make    'em    uncomfortable.    A 

baby's  life  is  hard! 

BABY:  Not  if  a  baby's  mama  is  smart! 

Not  if  she  does  things  he  can't  do 

for  himself— like  keeping  his  tender 

skin  smoothed  up  with  Johnson's 

Baby  Oil  and  Johnson's  Baby 

Powder! 

MOM:  Say!  Guess  I've  fallen  down 

there!  But  .  .  .  why  both? 


BABY:  They're  for  different  things, 
Mom!  Johnson's  pure,  gentle  Baby 
Oil  to  keep  me  cherub-soft  all  over 
and  help  prevent  what  doc  calls 
"urine  irritation." 

And  Johnson's  Baby  Powder  for 
cooling  sprinkles  that  make  chafes 
and  prickles  scat  like  THAT ! 

MOM:  Okay,  bright  baby  —  from  now 
on  you  got  treated  right 
—with  Johnson's ! 

BABY:  Can't  do  better 
than  that,  Mom  -ask  any 
doctor!  (Juick  — swap 
places  and  let's  scoot  to 
the  drugstore  now! 


Johnson's  Baby  Oil 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder 


f 
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'm  proud  my  daughter  is  a 


. .  .  because  she  is 
doingher part  in 
a  great  human 
undertaking 


.  .  .  because  she  is 
relieving  a  Reg- 
istered Nurse  for 
the  front 


.  ,  .  because  uhat 
she  is  learning 
will  be  useful 
all  her  life 


In  the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  you  get 
free  training,  full  maintenance, 
uniforms  and  pay.  If  you  are  a  high 
school  graduate,  you  may  be  eligi- 


ble. ^^C 'rite  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, Dept.  D,  Bo.x  88,  New  York 
8.  New  York,  or  apply  at  your 
nearest  hospital  for  full  details. 


This  appeal  sponsored  by 

DAN    RIVER    SHEETS 

Dan  Riier  Mills,  Dam  tile,  Virginia 


Too  much  sugar  or  fat  in  the  diet  is  an- 
other common  cause  of  diarrhea  in  babies. 
The  baby's  digestive  apparatus  is  dehcately 
adjusted,  and  there  are  many  foods  that 
simply  cannot  be  assimilated  at  all.  The  in- 
fant's diet  consists  chiefly  of  milk;  other 
foods  are  added  as  weight  and  strength  are 
gained,  but  unless  this  is  done  expertly,  too 
much  sugar  or  fat  may  easily  be  introduced. 
\Mien  such  an  excess  of  starchy  foods  remains 
in  the  intestinal  tract,  fermentation  and 
diarrhea  often  follow.  So.  mothers  should 
be  cautioned  against  experimenting  with 
baby's  formula  without  the  doctor's  advice. 

Finally,  diarrhea  is  often  due  simply  to 
overfeeding.  When  too  much  food  is  taken 
at  a  time  or  feedings  follow  one  another  at 
too-short  inter%-als.  the  baby's  digestive  or- 
gans are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mands placed  on  them.  Then  extra,  un- 
digested food  may  remain  in  the  intestine 
long  enough  for  bacteria  to  grow  and  cause 
diarrhea.  Mothers  have  to  be  firm  about  not 
giving  baby  anything  to  eat  between  the 
feedings  called  for  on  the  schedule  plaimed 
by  the  doctor,  or  they  may  overtax  the 
digestive  system.  Often  mothers  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  the  baby's  diges- 
tion is  in  good  order  as  long  as  there  is  no 
vomiting.  They  do  not  recognize  diarrhea  as 
a  digestive  symptom  and  sometimes  persist 
with  wTong  feeding  methods,  allowing  the 
diarrhea  to  become  chronic  and  stubbornly 
resistant  to  treatment. 


^\'hen  diarrhea  first  appears,  with  waters- 
stools  or  the  passage  of  undigested  foods, 
mother  should  report  to  the  doctor  at  once. 
Usually,  if  the  symptoms  are  severe,  he  will 
suggest  withholding  the  baby's  feedings  until 
the  bowel  is  completely  empty.  It  does  not 
do  any  harm  to  omit  feedings  entirely  for  as 
long  as  twenty-four  hours,  if  necessa«\-.  pro- 
vided plenty  of  water  is  supplied  in  the 
meantime  to  combat  the  effects  of  dehydra- 
tion, or  water  loss,  caused  by  the  diarrhea. 
Of  course,  all  water  has  to  be  carefully 
boiled! 

After  this  period  of  fasting,  the  food  will 
be  kept  low  in  sugar  and  fat — perhaps  for 
several  days.  These  can  be  added  as  the 
diarrhea  clears  up. 

Above  all.  mother  must  remember  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  doctor  informed 
of  symptoms  and  calling  him  promptly  if 
they  persist.  It  is  a  good  idea  for  her  to 
jot  down  notes  about  the  baby's  condition, 
especially  the  appearance  and  frequency  of 
stools.  These  details  are  important  to  the 
doctor,  yet  often  they  become  confused  or 
are  forgotten  because  there  are  so  many 
things  mother  has  to  think  about  when  she 
is  caring  for  a  sick  baby. 

Ulien  mothers  keep  calm  and  follow  in- 
structions, diarrhea  need  not  be  a  cause  for 
alarm.  Like  so  many  other  disorders  of  in- 
fancy, this  condition  will  respond  favorably 
under  good  management,  but  may  prove  to 
be  treacherous  if  it  is  neglected. 


KHEIMATIC  FEVER  IS  XEXT 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 


Those  \>\w  do  not 
like  lions. 


tiabits    are 
last,  cables. 


True  generosity 
accept  ingratitude. 


probable  and  as  yet  undiscovered  trouble 
among  brothers  and  sisters.  So  they,  too. 
are  carefully  checked,  and  fresh  cases  thus 
discovered  are  given  the  same  religious  care 
as  the  original  case.  A  thorough  job  means 
regular  rechecking  even  of  those  brothers 
and  sisters  who  have  not  yet  shown  signs  of 
trouble,  just  in  case.  It  takes  high  diplo- 
macy, patient  education  and  grim  deter- 
mination to  keep  families  co-operating 
without  making  them 

either  resentful  or  hys-      

terical.  But  the  results 
are  worth  it.  .A  consid- 
erable number  of  those 
134  boys  in  uniform 
were  found,  treated  and 
saved  for  normal  life 
by  just  such  devoted 
methods. 

Not  all  knowledge, 
however,  pays  divi- 
dends right  away.  For 

instance,  something  is      

already  known  about 
where  the  rheumatic-fever  villain  prefers  to 
operate.  Rheumatic  fever  deaths  are  ap- 
parently highest  in  the  Northeast — New 
England.  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey.  Delaware — and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain area — Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado. 

That  should  mean  something — only,  so 
far,  medicine  hasn't  the  faintest  idea  what. 
These  two  especially  unlucky  areas  do  not 
resemble  each  other  in  any  particular — 
either  in  concentration  of  pxjpulation.  prin- 
cipal occupations,  percentage  of  foreign-bom 
residents.  drvTiess  of  climate  or  in  any  other 
detail  on  which  Sherlock  Holmes  could  put 
his  finger. 

The  Rockies  sound  as  if  it  could  be  alti- 
tude, until  you  recall  that  few  states  in  the 
Union  are  lower-lying  than  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware.  But  neither  can  the  map  be 
thrown  out  of  court  as  obvious  nonsense. 
Doctors  hark  bewilderedly  back  to  such  con- 
firming facts  as  that  there  is  little  rheumatic 
fever  on  the  low  Mexican  Gulf  coast  and  a 
great  deal  on  the  high  Me.xican  plateau.  Or 
that,  no  matter  where  the  soldiers  concerned 
came  from,  the  Army's  worst  troubles  with 
rheumatic  fever  have  centered  in  Rocky 
Mountain  area  camps. 

There  could  be  greater  certainty  anv-vvay 
about  the  geographical  facts  of  rheumatic 
fever.  Death  rates  are  one  thing:  "morbid- 
ity " — meaning  the  degree  to  which  a  disease 


.\  new  broom  sweeps  clean,  but 
the  old  one  is  good  for  corners. 

—  DUTCH 


to  uar  roar 


at    first    cobwebs:    at 


the  ability  to 
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affects  a  living  population — is  quite  another. 
Since  rheumatic  fever  is  often  hard  for  any 
but  the  specialist  to  spot,  faulty  morbidity 
facts  about  it  may  well  make  some  states 
look  unjustifiably  better  than  others. 

"When  I  used  to  speak  on  rheumatic 
fev-er  before  medical  meetings."  says  one 
expert,  "doctors  from  some  of  those  states 
that  look  so  good  would  listen  and  think  it 
over  and  say,  "Why,  we  see  that  a  lot  dowr. 
our  way.    We  always 

put   it   down   to  ma- 
laria.'" 

Time  and  again  a 
community  with  a  high 
rheumatic-fever  rate 
lies  anomalously  next 
to  one  with  very  low 
rates  —  whereupon  an 
expert  check  often 
shows  the  reputedly 
rheumatic-fever-free 
community  is  actually 

as   badly  off  as  its 

neighbor. 

Blaming  local  doctors  is  pointless.  Special 
training  in  rheumatic  fever  is  something 
that  many  an  overworked  and  underpaid 
G.  P.  would  find  impossible.  Besides,  there 
is  equal  risk  of  finding  rheumatic  fever  where 
it  isn't.  Many  a  specialist  can  tell  stories  of 
tuberculosis  mistaken  for  rheumatic  fever, 
or  of  children  spending  useless  and  psycho- 
logically dangerous  months  in  bed  because 
a  slight  heart  murmur  made  a  faulty  diag- 
nosis of  rheumatic  fever  possible.  In  num- 
bers of  cases  the  best  qualified  e.xperts  can- 
not tell  from  a  smgle  examination  whether 
or  not  the  disease  is  present. 

Because  such  issues  are  so  baffling  and 
fiinds  available  so  skimpy,  the  ice  gets  rap- 
idly thinner  from  here  on.  Many  expert 
opinions  about  the  disease,  though  some- 
times useful  in  handling  patients,  have  been 
so  imperfectly  confirmed  that  a  skeptic  can 
justifiably  cast  grave  doubts  on  them.  For 
instance,  risk  may  be  lower  in  warmer  cli- 
mates— only  nobody  has  yet  nailed  the  mat- 
ter down  one  way  or  the  other,  and  occa- 
sional efforts  to  move  children  to  warmer 
climates  have  by  no  means  always  parmed 
out  well.  Many  investigations  have  shown 
Negroes  likelier  to  have  trouble  than  whites, 
which  was  laid  to  worse  living  conditions — 
only  Selective  Service,  combing  the  nation's 
young  men,  found  precisely  the  reverse.  It 
has  been  plausibly  maintained  that  this  is  a 
disease  of  poverty,   that  dampness  helps 
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p^-^v^iDvu^JtHolLiiuw.aiid  trust  tiiat  scnne- 
bodr  finds  •ft"*  cSodnog  aiswer  scicm. 

Some  hoped  l3tHt  pemcilHn.  the  n^" 
wonder-Tfarker.  would  -work  more  wono  • 
on  rheumatic  fever.  It  didn't.  Others  hi 
tried  s-olpiha  anigs  durmg  attacks  and  loi."  : 
they  made  matters  far  -worsfc.  Still.  sulp:.i. 
drugs  art  known  to  be  redoubtable  enennes 
of  strep  bugs. 

Somt  ^igViT  years  ago  doctors  began  trr- 
ing  there  as  a  -waj"  to  keep  rheumatic  chil- 
dren free  of  strep  trrt'ectiim  and  so.  they 
hoped,  free  from  recurrences  of  itieumatdc 
fcT'er,  Such  "propr:yl?f?ns"  fed  patients 
Krr^V.  amounts  of  sujphanilainide — its  less 
tone  cousms.  such  as  sulphadoazene.  are 
now  -used — steadily  for  -weeks  and  months. 
Results  reported — remember  their  signifi- 
cance IE  qnesnoned  in  some  quarters — 
showed  very  few  recurrences,  -many  fewer 
Than  jgjpeared  in  *'  cantrol "  groups  of  sim- 
ilar children  -wio  were  not  so  treated. 

In  the  armed  forces 

nnld  doses  of  sulpha 

apphed  wholesale  to 
men  in  barracks  have 
apparently  been  ef- 
fective in  controlirng 
epidemics  of  strep  in- 
fections. I^lLlitarv- 
doctors^  enthusiastic 
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reports  are  now  mov- 
ing the  medica]  world 
to  consider  dosing 
rheumatic  children 
for  periods  vp  to  five 
years,  -with  the  idea 
of  keeping  them  free 
•of  rheumaiic-f«Ter 
recurrences  presum- 
ably set  off  by  strep 
dnfectian  untfl  past 
puberty,  -with  a  fair 
start  on  the  safer  ages 
beyond  that.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the 
-%nencanHean.Asso- 
ciation.  Dr.  Arthur  C . 
de  Graff  has  called 
sulpha  prophylaxis, 
in  general,  "the most 
hopeful  that  has  3'et 
been  discoi^ered  for 
the  prCT'ention  of  this 
disease." 
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1315  is  a  tangled 
Butrject.  however,  and 
sulpha  proph3"laxis 
cannot  be  let  go  at 
that,  -with  unflawed 
hope  piled  high  on 
the  horizon.  There  is 
not  only  one  pow- 
erful voice  disput- 
ing, on  complicated  scientihc  grounds,  the 
Bignihcance  of  these  results.  Other  doc- 
tors who  ^ould  know  and  think  wtQl  of  sul- 
pha results  nevertheless  -new  propfaj'lactic 
sulpha  somewhat  uneasilj".  Ghing  suda 
drugs  over  long  penods  in  barracks  or  sana- 
toria, where  blood  tests  and  such  are  easily- 
naadfc  and  procedures  are  readil}"  enforceable, 
is  much  more  practical  rhrm  nskmg  steady 
Bulpfaa  on  a  diild  under  amateur  nursing  at 
liome — where  many  rheumatic  children  -«-ill 
always  be  cared  for.  There  is  another  danger: 
that  too  many  individuals  takrng  mild  doses 
of  sulpha  over  long  periods  will  de^'elop  spe- 
cia]  sulpha-resistant  strains  of  strep — a  ver\- 
deiiniie  possibilrr}-  that  would  be  a  calamhy 
all  Its  own.  A  third  school  of  thought,  fa- 
miliar -with  public  and  private  apathy  to- 
-ward  rheumatic  fei'er.  fears  -with  reason  that 
wide  use  of  sulpha  as  a  clinical  crutch — and 
•mJorjdy  claims  it  is  aniithing  more— will,  as 
one  doctor  said.  "Vaxxpl  the  profession  lo 
just  he  back  and  stop  trying  to  find  the  fun- 
ditmenta!  answers." 

Unqualified  agreemenL  in  fact,  exietE  only 
on  us:"  to  safeguard  rheumatic  pa- 

tient-; 'nsils  or  ulcerated  teeth  re- 

movea.  '  >  :i;jj-ti  that  precaution,  infection 
thrown  into  the  blood  stream  in  conse- 
quence of  such  an  operation  can.  and  often 
does,  settle  in  an  alreadj-  damaged  heart  and 
start  up  a  "bacterial  endocardiDs"  that  is 
usuaDy  fatal— a  pomt  for  e\'en  adults  to 
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Sunnyfe  Washday  ABC's 


"Ttir  i^i^i  ->siD  come  -to  ordea-,  please," 
Says  Sunny  to  her  scikolars. 
"Today  -we'll  learn  how  Linit  starch 
Will  save  xokx  time  and  dollars. 

Now  -watch  TtWj  cinidren.  while  I  wash 
And  rinse  and  starch  and  press. 
You'll  see  how  cotton,  Linit  starched. 
Looks  like  a  linen  dreas. 


To  half  a  cup  of  water,  cold. 
Add  half  a  c-up  of  Linit 
And  then  two  quarts  of  water,  hot. 
Is  just  enough  to  thin  it. 

Shirts  and  sheets  and  cairtains,  too. 
When  starched  the  Linit  way. 
Will  iron  like  a  summer  breeze 
And  clean  much  longer  stay. 


So,  children,  when  you're  sent  for  starch. 
Say  "unit"  to  the  groc-er. 
And  if  :  Tered  something  ftlwp.. 

Pohte.  --.  'No,  Sir:'" 
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"■Hurr^  up  and  read  iW\S,  Mom-'' 

"Y" wanna  keep  my  skin  smooth  as  satin,  doncha?  And  y'don't  want  me  to 
suffer  from  nasty  prickly  heat,  chafing  and  skin  troubles  like  that  ?  Well,  then 
y'better  use  the  best  baby  powder  on  me  — and  that  means  Mennen  Baby 
Powder— it's  antiseptic,  mild  and  soothing!" 

1.  Most  baby  speciolists  prefer  Mennen  Antiseptic  Baby  Powder  to  any  other 
baby  powder  (and  3  out  of  4  doctors  say  baby  powder  should  be  antiseptic )! 

2.  Mennen  is  smoothest— shown  in  microscopic  tests  of  3  leading  baby  powders. 
Only  Mennen  powder  is  "cloud-spun"  for  extra  smoothness,  extra  comfort. 

3.  Makes  baby  smell  so  sweet .  .  .  new,  mild  flower-fresh  scent! 


uuiy  me  tVi^. 
best. 


\J\eK\r\er)  l' 


Also  ...  4  times  as  many  doctors 

prefer  MENNEN  ANTISEPTIC  BABY  OIL 

OS  any   oilier   baby  oil   or   lotion* 


remember  when  a  dentist  decides  to  start  pull- 
ing. It  is  nevertheless  true  that  both  mil- 
itary and  civilian  use  of  sulpha  prophylaxis 
has  so  encouraged  many  doctors  that  it  is 
certain  to  be  widely  used  from  here  out  until 
somebody  turns  up  an  excellent  reason 
against  it.  That  may  well  never  happen. 
If  it  is  responsibly  used,  no  layman  has 
much  reason  to  feel  uneasy  about  it. 

And  no  responsible  doctor  fails  to  realize 
how  tricky  the  disease  can  be,  from  prac- 
tically any  angle.  Overcaution  in  protecting 
rheumatic  children,  for  instance,  against 
their  weakened  hearts  can  be  psychologically 
crippling  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  child's 
physical  handicap:  unless  educated  skill- 
fully, alarmed  parents  can  emotionally  dam- 
age their  children  for  life  by  unrealistically 
coddling  them  on  account  of  rheumatic 
fever;  even  a  teacher  who  does  not  know 
the  right  answers  can  saddle  an  unlucky 
youngster  with  emotions  appropriate  only  to 
a  chronic  invalid  when  nothing  of  the  sort 
is  probably  necessary.  The  "cardiac  neu- 
rotic"— actually  hale  and  hearty,  but  con- 
vinced he  has  "something  wrong  with  my 
heart,  doctor" — is  already  too  familiar  a 
visitor  in  doctors'  offices. 

Rheumatic  children's  emotional  needs  are 
only  one  of  many  reasons  why  many  doctors 
insist  that,  whatever  sulpha  prophylaxis 
proves  or  doesn't  prove,  the  nation's  attack 
on  rheumatic  fever  must  be  on  a  wide,  im- 
aginative community-job  basis.    It  is  reas- 


^  ^  hen  I>ady  Oxford  was  fifteen 
^  she  met  the  late  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  Mr.  Morgan  complained 
about  his  famous  nose,  which  looked 
like  an  infuriated  cauliflower.  A  fool 
wouhl  have  said,  "Oh,  IVIr.  Morgan, 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
vour  nose."" 

Lady  Oxford  was  never  a  f<»ol.  She 
took  old  Mr.  Morgan's  hand  in  hers 
and  said,  "^oii  make  a  mistake, 
Mr.  Morgan,  to  worry  ahout  your 
nose.  1  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  thai  even  without  it  you  would 
not  have  heen  good  looking." 

Mr.  Morgan  was  flelightcd. 

—VISCOUNT  CASTLEROSSE;  Love,  Life  ond 
Laughter.   (Mellifont  Pre»,  Lid.) 


suringly  known  that  steady,  consistent  and 
experienced  medical  care  can  cut  recurrence 
rates  down  and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  make 
possible  a  virtually  unhandicapped  life.  But 
such  "medical  care"  means  far  more  than 
dishing  out  pills.  If  a  rheumatic-fever  spe- 
cialist's fairy  godmother  offered  him  all  the 
facilities  he  needs  for  battling  the  villain,  his 
order  would  include: 

Enough  training  for  school-system  doc- 
tors, nurses  and  teachers  to  be  reasonably 
sure  of  identifying  most  cases  of  rheu- 
matic fever  in  school  children.  Mother  wit 
can  do  that  without  either  risking  too-little- 
knowledge  trouble  or  getting  in  the  hair  of 
private  practitioners. 

Enough  specially  trained  medical  and 
nursing  staffs  at  community  clinics,  open  to 
all,  to  check  not  only  children  suspected  of 
rheumatic  fever,  but  also  their  families. 

Enough  smart  and  tactful  visiting  nurses 
and  social  workers  to  make  sure  rheumatic 
kids  get  good  conditions  at  home,  with  spe- 
cial relief  funds  available  where  needed. 
Some  of  the  items  are  uncrowded  sleeping 
quarters,  warmth,  high-resistance  diet  and  a 
mother  able  to  understand  that,  though 
Marvin  shouldn't  get  chilled  or  overtired, 
walking  upstairs  is  O.K.  and  outdoor  exer- 
cise with  other  kids  is  practically  indispen- 
sable for  both  soul  and  body. 

Enough  sanatorium  beds,  preferably  in  a 
separate  institution,  for  every  rheumatic 
youngster  in  the  acute  stages  of  first  attack 
or  recurrence.  Since  stays  last  six  months  or 
more,  enough  smart  occupational  therapists 
and  teachers  to  keep  youngsters  from  the 
emotional  handicaps  of  falling  behind  in 
school  and  having  nothing  stimulating  to 
do.  Six  months  in  bed,  when  you  are  feeling 
as  well  as  convalescent  rheumatics  usually 
do,  is  tough  on  adults — for  kids  it  can  be 
close  to  torture. 


Mother    i 

^''Sh'  be/ore"T";  '"'''''' 

'^'  weight  IL^'^'^  '-'■'h 

^''«reYo„„ 


V\aving  a 

Start  right  with  Hygeia    •— 
Nursing  Bottles.  Easy  to   ^ 

clean  — w  idemouthand  .,  ,„ 

rounded  interior  corners  have  no  crevices  where 
germs  can  hide.  Red  measuring  scale  aids  in  cor- 
rect filling.  Wide  base  prevents  tipping.  Tapered 
shape  helps  baby  get  last  drop  of  formula. 
Famous  breast-shaped  nipple  with  patented  air- 
vent  permits  steady  flow,  prevents  "windsucking." 
Cap  keeps  nipples  and  formula  germ-free  for  stor- 
ing or  out-of-home  feeding. 

NEW  COMPLETE  PACKAGE 

Ask  your  druggist  for 
Hygeia's  new  package 
containing  Bottle, Nipple, 
and  Cap.  No  extra  cost. 


We/a 


CONSULT  YOUR  DOCTOR  REGOLARIY 


Get  More 
Comfort  For 
Standing  Feet 

With  An  Ice-Mint  Treat 

Don't  let  tired,  burning  sensitive  feet  steal 
energy  and  make  the  hours  seem  longer.  Rub  on 
a  little  Ice-Mint  and  feel  the  blissfully  cool  and 
soothing  sensation  of  comfort  that  follows,  as  this 
frosty-white  medicinal  cream  goes  to  work  driving 
out  fiery  burning  and  aching  tiredness.  Grand,  too, 
to  help  soften  up  painful  corns  and  callouses.  So 
don't  delay — get  foot  happy  today  the  Ice-Mint 
way.    At  all  druggists. 

MATERNITY  DRESSES//^ 

i Smart.  Fouthlul  styles  for  Moriune,  Street,  or  /  \cr 


Smart,  youthlul  styles  for  Morning,  Street,  or  '  (Cjfa/    1 

1  Advance  I  Afternoon,  AlsoMatemityCorsetsiiLingerie.      ^-"-.2^ 
*^        I  CRAWrORD'S/>cp/./t   1233Balt.Ave..K»n8ftsCit7,Mo. 
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Maybe  convalescent  homes  where  rheu- 
matic youngsters  can  be  built  up  under  care- 
ful supervision  after  leaving  the  sanatorium. 
Opinion  is — you  guessed  it — divided  on  this, 
some  doctors  thinking  home  better  on  th& 
whole  than  any  institution,  once  the  acute 
stage  is  over.  There  is  also  lively  dispute  over 
the  advisability  of  special  "cardiac  classes" 
in  schools,  where,  proponents  claim,  the 
physical  and  psychological  needs  of  rheu- 
matic kids  can  be  handled  best  by  specially 
trained  teachers  without  damaging  contrast 
with  unhandicapped  schoolmates. 

Certainly  ample  funds  for  research,  for 
educating  doctors  in  the  subtleties  of  rheu- 
matic fever — and,  by  no  means  least,  for 
teaching  the  public  as  much  about  the  dis- 
ease as  it  has  been  taught  in  the  past  gener- 
ation about  tuberculosis. 

All  that  sounds — and  would  be — expen- 
sive. So  was  antituberculosis  effort,  now 
slowly  beginning  to  pay  huge  dividends.  No 
such  antirheumatic-fever  program  yet  exists 
completely  in  a  test-tube  community  where, 
among  other  things,  actual  expense  could  be 
discovered.  Syracuse,  New  York,  probably 
comes  as  close  as  any,  with  a  two-year-old 
city-wide  program  tied  in  with  the  Syracuse 
University  College  of  Medicine,  the  Syracuse 
Memorial  Hospital,  both  public  and  paro- 
chial schools  and  numerous  other  agencies 
doing  a  doughty  best  to  make  it  go.  Funds 
come  from  American  Legion  Post  No.  41, 
various  service  clubs  and  private  individuals. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  better  use  for  money. 
Threatened  children  from  all  over  the  nation 
will  eventually  be  better  off  for  what  is 
learned  the  hard  way  in  this  Syracuse  setup. 

The  memorable  thing,  however,  is  the  ab- 
surd contrast  between  the  national  problem 
and  resources  to  cope  with  it.  That  is  very 
clear  in  Federal  funds  available.  The  Federal 
Children's  Bureau,  using  funds  earmarked 
for  handicapped  children  generally,  is  sup- 
plying money  on  one  or  another  basis  this 
year  to  eighteen  different  states  for  approved 
programs  to  combat  rheumatic  fever.  It 
would  sound  good — if  the  total  handed  out 
were  more  than  a  mere  $470,000  and  if  the 
state  programs  involved  were  not  so  frag- 


mentary, some  covering  only  one  county  or 
municipality.  That  sum  would  hardly  pay 
the  rent  on  facilities  actually  needed.  The 
bureau  frankly  admits  not  knowing  how 
much  could  be  used  to  good  purpose.  It  does 
know  that  the  only  way  to  find  out  would 
be  to  spend  $15,000,000  a  year  for  five  years. 

Timing  must  be  right.  Setting  up  facilities 
without  enough  specially  trained  doctors 
would  be  worse  than  pointless.  Steaming  up 
the  public  without  facilities  would  be  worse. 
"It  isn't  right,"  said  one  doctor,  anything 
but  a  conservative  defeatist,  "to  worry 
mothers  and  children  about  rheumatic  fever 
unless  the  locality  has  expert  means  to  deter- 
mine accurately  whether  or  not  disease  is 
present."  The  point  is  indisputable.  It  is 
also  true,  however,  that  public  interest  is  a 
very  useful  thing.  Consider  the  Children's 
Bureau's  story  about  Montana,  a  high 
rheumatic- fever  state: 

The  state  crippled-children's  agency  kept 
getting  requests  for  help  from  a  woman  with 
a  rheumatic  child.  They  kept  telling  her 
that  such  a  program  was  in  prospect,  but 
waiting  for  legal  and  financial  kinks  to  iron 
out,  which  was  true.  Her  husband  was  a 
CIO  union  member,  and  through  him  she 
made  representations.  One  day  a  high- 
ranking  CIO  ofiicial  appeared  in  the  capital, 
speaking  forceful  monosyllables  to  state 
health  men  and  key  legislators.  With  miracu- 
lous speed  legal  hitches  disappeared,  money 
was  forthcoming,  and  Montana's  rheumatic- 
fever  program  is  very  efficiently  using  both 
state  and  Federal  money  in  the  good  cause. 

The  story  is  worth  pondering  if  your  com- 
munity wants  a  worth-while  postwar  project. 


Editors'  Note :  The  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  has  read  this  article,  and  requested 
that  this  footnote  be  added : 

"  It  is  felt  that  comment  should  be  made  on  the  data 
which  show  a  definite  hereditary  pattern  of  rheu- 
matic fever.  The  doctrine  that  a  peculiar  hereditary 
make-up  is  required  for  development  of  rheumatic 
fever  is  not  regarded  as  definitely  proved  and  is  not  in 
accord  with  epidemiological  observations  in  Army 
camps.  The  statement  that  if  both  parents  have  rheu- 
matic fever  the  chances  that  their  child  will  get  it  are 
practically  100  per  cent,  could  certainly  have  seri- 
ous psychological  effects  on  the  individual  with  a 
rheumatic-fever  history  who  reads  this  article." 


THIS  IS  A 

NEVER-PUr-AWAV 


THI^  (S  A 


YOU 


By  Munro  Leaf 

J.HIS  creature  looking  so  ashamed  of  itself  is  a  Never- 
Put-Away.  All  that  junk  on  the  floor  used  to  be  good  toys, 
games,  books,  a  sled,  a  bike  and  other  things  that  were  fun 
to  have.  This  foolish  person  would  never  put  them  away 
after  using  them  and  now  they  are  all  broken,  torn  and 
spoiled.  A  lot  of  other  things  it  used  to  have  aren't  even 
here.  They  have  been  lost  forever  by  this  Never-Put-Away. 


WERE  you  aNEI/ER-PUT-AWAVthi's  month? 


'Hear  that,  Ted?  Your  mother's 

criticising  me  again  T' 


1.  While  Ted's  father  was  on  a  long  business  trip,  Ted's  mother  came 
to  visit  us.  I  thought  being  with  the  baby  would  cheer  her  up.  It  did,  at 
first,  and  we  got  along  just  fine  until  she  started  "sounding  off"  about  my 
management  of  little  Jean. 


2.  "You  certainly  pamper  the  baby,"  she'd 
say,  "with  all  these  special  things.  Special 
soap,  special  powder— don't  tell  me  now  you're 
going  to  give  her  a  special  laxative!"  One  eve- 
ning she  was  complaining  just  as  Ted  came  in. 


3.  That  was  when  I  blew  up  and  appealed  to 
Ted  for  help . .  .he  was  magnificent.  "Of  course 
we  give  Jean  a  special  laxativer  he  said.  "The 
doctor  told  us  to,  because  a  baby's  delicate 
system  needs  special  care." 


4.  "Adult  laxatives  can  be  too  harsh,"  I 
chimed  in,  "so  we  give  the  baby  Fletcher's 
Castoria.  It's  made  especially  for  children  — 
effective  and  gentle,  never  griping!'  With  that 
Ted  gave  Jean  some  Fletcher's  Castoria. 


5.  "My  goodness!"  cried  Ted's  mother.  "See 
how  well  she  takes  it  — she  seems  to  lore  it!" 
"She  docs  love  it!"  I  smiled  at  my  mother-in- 
law.  "Well,  my  dears,"  she  said,  "I  guess  I'm 
not  too  old  to  learn  a  new  trick." 


Look  for  these  features  on  the  new  Fletcher's 
Castoria  packages  . . .  both  Regular  Size  and 
money-saving  Family  Size: 

1.  The  gretni  hand  on  the  package  identifies  new 
stocks  of  Fletcher's  Castoria. 

2.  Tltc  Serial  Control  Nuviber  is  visible  through 
a  "window"  in  the  package.  It  verifies  the  rigid 
tests  —  chemical,  bacteriological,  biological  — 
made  on  every  batch  of  Fletcher's  Castoria. 


Always  take  a  laxative  only  as  directed  on  the  package  or  by  your  physician. 

C^oA/H^^H  castoria 

Tha  laxativ*  inadt  especially  for  children 
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lOM   FKISSELL 

^1  \   I  lines  the  Crernascos  fled  from  u'«r's  path,  losing  all  their  savings  and  clothes.  "But  we  saved 
the  children,  and  that  is  everything."  Signora   Cremasco,  now  32,  had  six  sons  in  eight  years. 

HEET  THE  CREMmS,  OF  FLUKElli 


BY  IIEKBEKT   L.  IIIATTIIEWS 


CLUSTERED  around  their  mother's  skirts,  their 
large  black  eyes  peering  shyly  at  you,  five  little 
boys,  ranging  in  age  from  three  to  nine,  greet 
you  when  you  call  at  the  home  of  Giovanni 
Cremasco,  elementary-school  teacher  of  Florence, 
Italy.  The  mother  has  the  Madonnalike  gentleness 
and  placidity  typical  of  Italian  women  through  the 
ages,  and  to  complete  the  picture,  she  holds  her 
sixth  baby  son  in  her  arms. 

All  the  children  are  wearing  rough  black  cotton 
smocks  that  button  down  the  back,  and  on  their 
feet  they  wear  a  variety  of  wooden  clogs  or  slip- 
pers, for  they  have  no  shoes.  The  black  smocks  con- 
ceal threadbare  and  ragged  little  shifts  and  shorts 


and  sweaters — the  only  clothing  to  be  salvaged 
from  the  ruins  of  a  bombing  which  the  family 
miraculously  escaped.  Tiny  Luigi,  the  youngest, 
was  born  a  few  days  after  that  bombing.  At  this 
birth,  as  well  as  at  the  birth  of  her  five  other  sons, 
Signora  Cremasco  was  assisted  by  a  midwife,  al- 
though Fascist  maternal  clinics  were  available  to 
her  had  she  wanted  to  go  to  them. 

Signora  Cremasco,  in  accordance  with  the  Latin 
tradition,  is  modest  and  shy  and  accustomed  to 
letting  her  husband  do  the  talking.  She  is  greatly 
relieved  when  she  hears  the  sound  of  his  steps 
struggling  up  the  last  of  six  flights  of  stone  stairs 
with  his  bicycle.  He  dares  not  leave  this  treasured 
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PHOTOS  BY  TONI  FRISSELL 

Half  a  pint  of  milk  is  Giovanni's  reward  for 
scouring  city  all  day  on  bicycle.  He  spends  $45 
a  month  for  food,  earns  only  $41.  Bit  by  bit 
they  are    selling    all    their    scanty    belongings. 


Six  sons'  teeth  are  crumbling  for  lack  o 
ralcium.  Last  year,  two  in  five  Italiai 
babies  died  before  they  were  a  year  old 


Cremasco  boys  have  only  cotton  smocks  to 
wear.  They  stayed  indoors  all  winter,  missed 
school.  Wool  is  so  scafce,  a  single  blanket  costi 
$100.    A  pair  of  shoes   costs   $60;  a  suit,  $150. 

SKj^AL  CORPS  PHOTO 


Slariing  Italy  luis  become  a  nation 
of  beggars.  Here  a  British  Tommy 
gives  milk  to  a  child.  Rations  provide 
a  can  of  meat  a  month  to  a  family. 


vehicle  dowTi  in  the  courtyard  or  out  of  his 
sight  for  five  minutes.  It  might  be  stolen,  and 
it  is  his  only  means  of  transportation.  Every 
day  he  must  spend  hours  scouring  the  markets 
of  Florence  to  try  to  find  food  for  his  family. 
Today  he  produces  a  bag  of  chestnut  flour,  a 
half  pint  of  milk,  some  spinach  and  two  fresh 
eggs.  The  eggs  cost  him  twenty-five  cents 
apiece  and  he  explains  that  they  are  for  his 
wife.  Her  teeth  are  crumbling  away  from  lack 
of  calcium  and  he  is  trying  desperately  to 
stretch  the  budget  so  that  the  decalcification 
can  be  checked. 

What  Giovanni  thinks  about,  day  and  night, 
is  food.  Life  has  been  reduced  to  that  level  for 
the  ordinary  family  in  Italy — the  simple  terror 
of  not  having  enough  to  eat,  the  simple  task  of 
keeping  those  children  fed  at  any  cost,  even  if 
he  must  sell  his  few  possessions,  even  if  he 
must,  in  the  end,  do  something  dishonest  on 
the  black  market.  To  buy  what  little  they  do 
eat,  Giovanni  needs  all  he  earns  and  a  bit  more 
than  his  total  income  at  present.  Recently  he 
had  to  sell  their  radio,  a  silver  plate  and  some 
of  his  books  to  keep  going. 

"We  had  a  few  wedding  presents,"  his  wife, 
Nives,  remarks  sadly,  "but  beyond  that  only 
the  necessities  of  life.  Soon  again  we  won't 
have  enough  to  carry  on,  and  perhaps  we  will 
have  to  sell  the  furniture.  The  children  are 
gradually  weakening,  and  we  can't  get  the 
extra  food  for  the  boy  with  glandular  trouble. 
In  order  to  get  extra  rations  for  a  sick  person, 


he  must  be  gravely  ill  and  not  just  threatened 
with  a  serious  ailment.  I  could  go  into  black- 
market  dealings,  but  that  takes  so  much  money 
even  if  I  had  the  inclination.  Up  to  now  I 
wouldn't  think  of  it;  but  if  one's  children  need 
to  eat,  one  just  cannot  stand  it." 

Giovanni  is  without  work  because  he  is  un- 
der the  dark  shadow  of  the  epuration,  which 
means  that  he  has  been  suspended  from  his 
teaching  position  pending  an  investigation  into 
his  Fascist  activities.  He  still  receives  his  basic 
pay,  which  amounts  to  $26  a  month,  which 
would  have  maintained  the  family  modestly  in 
prewar  times.  Today,  with  inflation  ravaging 
the  country,  $26  a  month  does  not  even  pay 
for  their  food,  let  alone  rent  or  clothing. 

With  all  his  efforts  to  keep  expenses  down, 
Giovanni  says  he  cannot  spend  less  than  an 
average  of  $1.50  a  day  for  food,  and  that  in  it- 
self is  more  than  his  total  income.  The  daily 
menu  hardly  ever  varies,  and  it  is  based  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  rations  which  Allied 
Military  Government  supplies  at  official  prices. 
Breakfast  for  all  the  family  consists  of  pow- 
dered milk  and  a  slice  of  bread  apiece.  Lunch 
and  supper  are  mostly  the  same:  a  soup  made 
of  the  cheapest  vegetables,  spaghetti  in  some 
form,  powdered  milk  and  a  slice  of  bread. 
Sometimes  there  is  chestnut  flour  or  corn  meal, 
fried,  instead  of  spaghetti.  The  sugar  ration 
allows  120  grams  per  person  per  month,  but 
there  has  not  been  any  since  January,  says 
Nives.  Beyond  food,  there  is  nothing  to  hope 
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Florentines  line  up  for  iidler,  after  their  Allies, 
the  Germans,  destroyed  all  hydroelectric  plants 
to  induce  typhus  epidemics.  Lnder  German  oc- 
cupation, general  mortality  doubled  in  Italy,  TB 
increased  300  per  cent.  Before  Americans  arrived, 
there  were  no  anesthetics   in  Florence  hospitals. 


TONI  FRISSELL 


"I  lias  17  tihen  Fascism  bc^'aii."  •^".^  >  t.ioianni,  now  41.  "I  never  cared  for  politics. 
I  joined  the  Fascist  Militia  to  provide  security  for  my  wife  and  sons.  Now  the 
Americans  have  suspended  me  from  my  job  of  leaching  school.  My  family  is  starv- 

ui'j:."    His  iri'/V-.  Niirs.  svi\.s,  "Giovanni  i>  a  nooil  nntn.    Ih-  never  harmed  anybody.''' 
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THIS  page  from  a  second-grade  primer 
shows  how  Mussohni  won  the  unques- 
tioning obedience  of  liis  slaves.  New  text- 
bool<-s  (3,500,000  of  them)  are  being  printed 
by  the  Allies.  They  have  been  rewritten  by 
Italian  patriots.  I  for  Impero  now  reads 
I  for  Inghilterra  (England).  In  arithmetic 
problems,  pears  and  ai^ples  take  the  place 
of  rows  of  Fascist  soldiers. 

Thin  Ih  tho  trnnHlalittn 
af  Ili4'  iHtiH'  tthftrt': 

Diico!  Duce!  .  .  .  The  voice  of 
llie  chilclrcii  reiu-hes  hij;h  into  ihe 
odico  wliere  llie  Duce  lahors. 

The  Duce  hears  theni  and  smiles 
hecausc  he  is  working  i'or  them. 
Says  llie  Duce: 

"lie  ^(xkI,  cliihlren,  and  ohey,  he- 
cause  oheyinj;  is  your  first  chily. 

"Study.  Hy  studying,  you  are  per- 
forniing  your  work. 

"Love  lo  work,  which  will  make 
you  hettcr  and  hraver.  Vt  c  all  work, 
my  chihhen,  for  our  Italy. 

"Are  the  children  of  Italy  hearing 
the  voice  of  the  Duce?" 


for  at  the  moment,  since  buying  clothes  is  out  of  the 
question. 

A  pair  of  shoes  costs  $40  to  $60  for  adults,  from 
$15  up  for  children,  which  is  why  the  Cremasco  boys 
go  shoeless.  Men's  suits  cost  from  $100  to  $150. 
Giovanni  is  wearing  a  strange  mixture,  dating  as  far 
back  as  twenty  years,  of  riding  clothes.  Tuxedo  vest, 
Fascist  militia  shirt  (not  the  black  one).  Stockings 
of  the  most  inferior  quality  would  cost  Nives  from 
$1.50  to  $3  a  pair,  and  she  couldn't  buy  any  kind  of 
dress  for  under  $20.  Wool  and  cotton  long  ago  dis- 
appeared from  Italian  shops.  So  Nives  must  stay 
behind  the  closed  doors  of  her  home,  wearing  the 
threadbare,  shapeless  clothes  that  she  was  able  to 
salvage  from  the  bombing.  For  the  children  she  con- 
trived to  make  woolen  thread  out  of  the  fillings  of 


two  mattresses  in  order  to  knit  little  garments 
to  keep  them  warm. 

"Honest  people  can't  even  buy  handkerchiefs 
now  " — and  that  to  Giovanni  seems  the  cul- 
mination— "for  they  cost  thirty-five  cents 
apiece."  It  has  been  many  months  since 
Nives  Cremasco  or  any  of  her  children  have 
permitted  themselves  to  be  seen  on  the 
street.  It  is  partly  pride,  for  a  family  like 
the  Cremascos  would  feel  ashamed  to  send 
their  children  to  school  so  poorly  dressed. 
But  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  it 
was  a  simple  necessity  too.  It  was  too 
cold  for  Nives  to  go  out  without  a  winter 
coat,  or  for  the  children  to  go  out  without 
shoes  and  warm  clothing.  So  Giovanni 
himself  gives  a  few  hours  every  day  to 
teaching  them  their  lessons.  He  is  an 
experienced  private  tutor  now  and,  in- 
deed, could  not  keep  the  family  going 
without  the  lessons  he  gives  to  high- 
school  pupils  on  the  side. 
Giovanni  speaks  of  his  being  suspended 
from  his  school  position  with  pain  and 
an  apparently  genuine  bewilderment. 
He  does  not  understand  why  he  should 
have  been  suspended  just  because  he 
was  a  Fascist  reserve  officer  in  the 
militia.  The  last  thing  you  would 
think  of  in  looking  at  him  is  mili- 
tarism, but  that  is  where  Mussolini 
wasclever.  Giovanni  is  small,  slight, 
delicate.  He  has  a  gentle  voice  and 
his  shoulders  are  a  little  rounded 
from  working  at  a  desk  for  many 
years.  When  war  came  directly  home  in  the  shape  of 
Allied  bombers  and  a  conquering  army,  he  had  not 
shown  any  physical  courage.  On  the  contrary,  three 
years  had  been  spent  in  frantic  flights  from  his  safe 
home  in  Florence,  to  different  villages  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. All  their  savings  of  $50  to  $60  were  spent 
in  those  moves  and  at  the  end,  in  Impruneta,  seven 
or  eight  miles  south  of  Florence,  they  lost  nearly  all 
their  linens,  tableware  and  clothing  when  the  war 
swept  through.  Ironically  enough,  had  they  re- 
mained in  Florence  nothing  would  have  happened. 
So  Giovanni  would  not  be  anyone's  idea  of  a  sol- 
dier, but  Mussolini  put  him  in  a  handsome  militia 
uniform  with  a  black  shirt,  shiny  boots  and  a  real 
pistol,  and  he  became  somebody.  What  he  still  does 
not  seem  to  realize  is  that  he  was  a  cog  in  a  mon- 
strous machine.  In  a  sense  he  was  innocent,  with  the 
innocence  of  a  foolish,  simple,  uncomprehending  crea- 
ture who  literally  knew  no  better.  Nives  knew  even 
less  what  it  was  all  about,  which  is  understandable 
enough  in  a  country  where  a  woman's  place  is  decid- 
edly at  home;  and  in  any  event,  when  a  young  woman 
has  six  children  in  eight  years  she  is  hardly  likely  to 
think  seriously  about  politics. 

"My  husband  had  to  be  an  officer  in  the  militia 
reserve  and  is  now  waiting  for  the  verdict  of  the 
Commissione  di  Epurazione.  I'm  not  frightened  of 
it— he  is  a  good  man  and  has  never  harmed  anybody." 

JM I VEs'  simple  reasoning  shows  how  little  she  realizes 
the  way  their  lives  were  caught  up  in  a  clash  of  forces 
so  vast  that  they  still  have  no  conception  of  what 
happened.  Their  lives  were  typical,  so  that  if  you 
follow  the  dull-colored  threads  and  the  simple  pat- 
tern they  make,  you  will  understand  a  great  deal 
about  Italy  and  Europe. 

Both  Giovanni  and  Nives  are  from  Northeastern 
Italy,  and  both  come  from  the  same  type  of  middle- 
class,  civil-service  family.  When  Giovanni  took  his 
first  school  job  in  Trieste  in  1925,  he  lived  in  a  room 
hired  in  the  apartment  of  a  piano  teacher.  Nives 
used  to  study  with  the  piano  teacher,  and  one  day 
when  she  came  for  her  lesson  they  met,  and  so  the 
romance  developed.  It  was  not  until  1935  that  they 
married,  however,  as  Giovanni  had  to  complete  his 
work  at  the  university  in  order  to  get  his  degrees  in 
pedagogy  and  philosophy  and  earn  the  right  to  be 
called  "doctor"  and  to  teach  in  a  high  school.  But 
to  have  changed  from  an  elementary-school  teacher 
to  a  high-school  teacher  would  have  caused  him  to 


lose  his  seniority  in  the  lists  of  elementary-school 
teachers  and  to  receive  a  smaller  salary.  Neither 
Giovanni  nor  Nives  was  ambitious  or  a  social  climber 
or  politically  conscious.  The  pathos  of  their  position, 
like  that  of  so  many  other  millions  in  Italy  and  Eu- 
rope, is  that  they  asked  nothing  for  themselves  but 
security  and  peace,  with  enough  income  to  have  chil- 
dren and  bring  them  up  healthily  and  decently.  They 
failed  entirely  to  see  that  they  would  have  to  play  an 
active  role  as  citizens  to  get  and  maintain  such  a 
boon  from  the  society  they  lived  in.  Instead,  they 
accepted  Fascism  blindly  and  complacently,  and 
Fascism  brought  them  to  today's  tragedy. 

So  those  years  between  marriage  and  war  were 
lived  in  a  world  of  false  hopes.  One  son  after  another 
was  added  to  the  family  and  now  there  are  six: 
Pietro,  born  in  1936;  Giorgio  in  1937;  Giovanni, 
1938;  Mario,  1940;  Sergio,  1942;  and  Luigi  in  1944. 

In  some  ways  it  paid  to  have  large  families  during 
Fascism.  Taxation  was  cut  in  two  for  families  with 
four  to  six  children  and  reduced  to  nothing  when 
there  were  seven  or  more  children.  Elementary 
schools  are  free,  and  so  are  schools  which  train  boys 
and  girls  for  work,  but  the  same  principle  of  paying 
half  or  nothing  as  tuition  fees  in  high  schools  and 
universities  applies  to  large  families.  Teachers  were 
employees  of  the  state  under  Fascism,  and  as  such 
Giovanni  used  to  get  an  "indemnity"  and  a  rise  in 
salary  every  time  one  of  his  sons  was  bom  until, 
after  the  sixth,  he  was  being  paid  as  if  he  had  taught 
for  thirty  years  instead  of  nineteen.  There  were  free 
hospitals  for  him  and  Nives,  and  free  clinics  for  the 
children.  During  sickness  a  pension  was  provided 
for  the  family,  and  the  state  furnished  life  insurance 
very  cheaply. 

Naturally,  Giovanni  liked  all  those  social  benefits 
which  were  among  the  few  good  features  of  Fascism, 
and  to  him  and  Nives,  with  their  simple  demands 
on  life,  they  were  enough  to  justify  the  regime.  They 
are  sad  and  bewildered  by  its  failure  and  do  not 
feel  personally  responsible.  The  war  happened  and 
spoiled  a  world  that  to  them  seemed  safe  and  good 
under  Fascism. 

There  is  no  time  for  any  fun,  nowadays,  and  no 
heart  for  it.  In  the  old  days  they  went  to  movies, 
dances  and  outings,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  the- 
ater, but  they  cannot  pay  for  entertainment  now,  in 
any  case,  and  who  will  stay  with  the  children?  And 
how  can  they  go  out  without  proper  clothing? 

From  day  to  day  they  live  in  fear  that  the  Allied 
Military  Government  will  stop  the  distribution  of 
powdered  milk  to  children  under  three.  When  these 
rumors  spread,  and  they  do  frequently,  Nives  and 
Giovanni  are  desperate  until  they  are  proved  false. 
Every  time  the  doorbell  rings,  Giovanni  hopes  it 
will  be  a  letter  telling  him  he  has  been  reinstated  in 
his  position  at  his  school,  or  offering  him  a  new 
private  pupil  to  augment  his  income. 

"The  future  is  black,"  Giovanni  admits  bitterly, 
"but  we  have  deep  religious  convictions,  both  of  us, 
and  our  parents  too.  Not  bigotry.  It  is  the  only 
thing  that  encourages  us  to  carry  on  honestly.  Poli- 
tics is  no  consolation  to  me.  I  never  was  interested. 
Before,  I  did  a  little  more  than  others  with  my 
premilitary  teaching  because  I  wasn't  a  coward.  I 
worked  for  the  good  of  my  school  and  my  country. 
I  erred,  but  I  tried  to  do  something  for  *ny  country. 
However,  I  never  was  a  politician  and  never  played 
politics.  Now  I  don't  belong  to  any  party.  I  was 
burned  once,  and  that  was  enough.  I  am  not  even 
a  Christian  Democrat  (the  Catholic  party).  It  is  as 
odious  to  me  as  the  others.  A  priest  who  plays  poli- 
tics does  not  please  me." 

The  future  is  black,  but  Giovanni  and  Nives  and 
the  children  may  be  a  bit  better  off  soon,  for  the 
Italian  government  has  just  announced  substantial 
increases  in  the  pay  of  state  employees,  and  the 
end  of  war  may  bring  slight  improvements  in  the 
food  situation.  Giovanni  and  Nives  are  afraid,  how- 
ever—they are  afraid  of  hunger  and  of  revolution. 

"To  take  care  of  one's  family  and  the  interests  of 
the  community,"  says  Giovanni,  "that  is  enough, 
and  the  best  a  man  can  do.  If  we  fight  over  political 
questions  now,  we  are  lost." 
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FROZEN  "3-WAY  BONELESS  BEEF" 
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IN  WORLD  WAR  I 

Beef  was  shipped  in  sides  and 
quarters  and  had  to  be  cut  up 
by  army  cooks — resulting  in 
much  waste. 


IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

Now  if  comes  in  handy  50- 
pound  cartons.  Saves  space. 
Saves  waste.  Gets  meal  to 
fighters  in  better  condition. 
Makes  four  carloads  do  the 
work  of  ten. 


Style  No.  1 
Rootling  and  fry- 
ing.   10  to  14  cuts 
per    carton — 4    to 
5  peu  nds  each. 


Style  No.  2 
Slewing     and 
braising.    Up    to 
30  pieces   per 
carton. 


Style  No.  3 
Chopped    beef    in 
four    1  2-po  u  nd 
loaves  per  carton. 


Frozen  "three-way  boneless  beef"  retains  the  natural  juices 
and  flavor  of  the  meat  and  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
war  developments  of  the  meat  packing  industry. 

It  is  only  one  of  more  than  150  meat  products — fresh, 
cured  and  canned — developed  by  the  meat  packing  in- 
dustry for  the  U.  S.  Army  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Each  of  them  does  its  part  to  make  eating  more  inviting 
as  well  as  to  supply  the  complete,  highest  quality  proteins 
of  meat  on  which  both  civilian  and  military  nutritionists 
place  so  much  emphasis  today. 
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This  Seal  means  that  all  nulrilional 
statements  made  in  this  advertisement 
are  acceplcble  to  the  Council  on  Foods 
and  Nutrition  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 
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IF  YOU   HAD  TO  DECIDE 

Suppose  it  was  up  to  you  ...  to  say  who  should 
have  first  call  on  this  nation's  soap  supply. 

Wouldn't  you  say  exactly  what  the  government 
has  said  ? . . .  that  Pels  &  Company,  along  with  other 
leading  soap  manufaaurers,  must  help  to  supply 
men  and  women  in  the  service  with  this  indispen- 
sable item  of  war  equipment.  Of  course  you  would! 

If  you  thought  about  it  twice,  you  would  realize 
that  one  of  the  reasons  our  fighting  men  are  win- 
ning battles  is  because  they  have  plenty  of  good 
soap.  A  clean  soldier  is  a  healthy  soldier.  He  is  in 
better  condition  for  combat.  -He  gets  well  quicker 
if  he  is  hurt. 

So  — when  you  find,  as  you  often  will,  that  you 
can't  get  Fels-Naptha— remember  that  by  going  short 
on  your  favorite  soap  for  a  little  while  now,  you're 
making  a  long-term  investment  in  a  peaceful  future. 

Fels-Naptha  Soap 
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YOr   DOX'T   NEED   LEGS   TO   LIVE 
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of  the  room  can  interfere  with  his  move- 
ments. The  floors  are  bare  of  rugs.  Casey 
rolls  easily  to  the  kitchen,  reaches  his  per- 
colator from  one  of  the  low  shelves  on  which 
all  supplies  are  kept,  and  starts  his  morning 
coffee. 

The  daily  routine  is  a  simple  one,  yet 
every  movement  is  the  result  of  careful 
planning.  When  Casey  rolls  into  the  bath- 
room to  shave,  he  can  see  himself  in  the 
mirror  only  because  it  is  hung  in  a  tilted- 
down  position,  to  reflect  his  seated  figure. 
When  he  hoists  himself  onto  the  edge  of  the 
tub  and  lowers  his  body  into  the  bath,  he 
leans  on  rods  which  look  like  ordinary  towel 
racks — but  they  are  cemented  strongly  into 
the  walls,  to  bear  his  full  weight.  The  move- 
ments are  smooth  and  fairly  effortless  only 
because  Casey  figured  his  house  out  in  ad- 
vance, to  make  them  that  way. 

For  a  man  with  no  strength  in  his  legs,  to 
dress  himself  is  a  tiring  and' exhausting  job; 
pulling  on  his  trousers  always  means  violent 
contortions.  But  Casey  never  misses  a  day 
of  getting  out  of  bed  and  facing  life;  his 
private  code  permits  no  malingering,  no 
"escape"  into  the  invalid's  narrow  world. 
Casey's  therapy — worked  out  in  his  own 
heart,  with  no  priest  or  psychiatrist  to  nudge 
him  into  it  —  in- 
volves "doing  for- 
himself"  in  every 
way. 

Another  man 
could,  for  instance, 
find  excuses  for  hav- 
ing someone  else 
make  his  bed ;  there's 
a  woman  who  comes 
in  several  times  a 
week  to  handle  the 
heavier  chores,  and 
she  could  do  it  on 
those  days.  But 
when  she  arrives, 
the  bed  is  already 
made  — and  made 
with  square,  hospital 
corners,  the  way  the 
troopers  are  taught 
in  their  barracks.  In 
order  to  make  the 
bed  at  all,  Casey  has 
had  to  have  wheels 
put  under  it,  so  that 
he  shifts  it  around, 
on  the  bare  floor,  working  on  it  from  all  four 
sides  before  he  pushes  it  against  the  wall. 

When  you  can't  hold  down  a  job,  making 
your  own  bed  can  be  a  big  help  toward  start- 
ing off  the  day  with  self-respect.  (The  relent- 
less will  that  insists  on  such  things  is  of  a 
piece  with  Leo's  stubborn  refusal  to  take 
sedatives  for  any  pain,  even  when  his  suffer- 
ing is  considerable.) 

Casey  always  cooks  his  own  breakfast,  and 
fixes  dinner  more  than  half  the  time;  lunch 
is  a  lost  habit  with  him.  He  washes  up,  too; 
the  kitchen  sink  has  a  space  into  which  the 
wheel  chair  fits  while  he  runs  scalding  water 
over  the  plates  and  cups.  Later  he  stacks 
them  in  the  pantry,  which  is  equipped  with 
sliding  shelf  doors;  these  are  easier  to  handle 
than  doors  that  open,  if  you  are  sitting  down. 
To  make  all  such  chores  possible,  Casey  has 
arranged  the  cushions  in  his  wheel  chair  so 
that  his  lap  is  flat;  on  it  he  places  a  lapboard 
to  hold  piles  of  dishes.  Such  things  are  all 
the  result  of  careful  thought  during  those 
hours,  lying  in  bed,  which  other  men  might 
have  devoted  to  self-pity. 

This  thinking  out  of  everything  in  ad- 
vance is  a  habit  Casey  began  long  ago — soon 
after  he  received  the  news  that  he  would 
never  walk  again. 

Lying  in  his  hospital  bed,  Casey  asked  the 
doctor  about  driving  a  car.  Yes,  he  was  told, 
he  might  drive  if  he  had  a  car  equipped  with 
hand  devices  to  replace  the  usual  clutch  and 
brake. 

Now,  Casey  had  often  been  detailed  to 
accompany  New  York's  governor  from  the 
mansion  in  Albany;  he  knew  of  such  devices 


attached  to  the  car  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
another  man  with  useless  legs.  But  these 
gadgets,  as  Casey  thought  them  over,  were 
imnecessarily  clumsy  and  complicated.  The 
trooper  knows  what  goes  on  under  theliood 
of  a  car  better  than  most  of  us;  lying  in  the 
hospital,  he  gave  his  mind  the  job  of  invent- 
ing better  devices. 

Later,  he  got  a  toolmaker  to  fashion  them. 
Later  still,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  to  see  these 
and  admire  them  and  arrange  for  duplicates 
to  be  attached  to  the  car  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  with  Casey's  hand 
devices  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  drove  in  his  last 
years. 

Leo  is  still  of  a  mechanical  turn;  off  his 
kitchen  is  a  tool  shop  whose  long  shelf  is  cov- 
ered with  vises  and  drills  and  all  the  things 
msK  need  to  turn  out  clever  objects  for  the 
home.  There's  a  spotlight  for  the  yard,  made 
with  an  empty  coffee  can  as  a  base.  There's 
a  device  for  the  kitchen  door  which  allows 
Boots,  the  bulldog,  to  wander  in  and  out 
without  assistance. 

With  such  things  always  crying  to  be 
made,  Casey  tells  you,  "I  don't  have  time 
to  do  half  the  things  I  want  to,  during  the 
day.   It  sounds  screwy,  but  it's  true." 

Housework  and 
tinkering  with  in- 
ventions are  fun,  but 
Leo  Casey's  main 
occupation  remains 
his  friends.  He  has 
earned  them,  right- 
fully, by  giving  back 
as  good  as  they  can 
take  in  the  way  of 
hard,  tough  kidding. 
Offer  Leo  Casey  your 
pity,  and  you  might 
be  thrown  out  of  the 
house ;  offer  him  your 
friendship,  as  an 
equal,  and  he  will 
warmly  welcome 
you.  Families  who 
are  going  to  deal  with 
disabled  veterans, 
and  are  inclined  to 
coddle  them,  might 
consider  this:  it  is 
his  refusal  to  capital- 
ize  an  invalid's 
weaknesses,  his  de- 
termination to  accept  no  special  privileges, 
which  have  made  Leo  Casey  a  man.  And 
because  this  attitude  is  so  sincerely  his,  no 
one  feels  uncomfortable  in  the  sunny  kitchen 
or  porch  where  he  entertains  his  friends. 

They  are  legion,  these  friends.  Every 
afternoon  in  winter  they  drop  in  for  games  of 
pitch  or  poker.  In  the  summer  months  they 
arrange  suppers  in  a  picnic  grove  near 
Chittenango,  or  get  Casey  to  go  fishing  from 
a  boat.  Every  Sunday  evening,  throughout 
the  year,  a  gang  gathers  at  Leo's,  while  the 
host  cooks  dinner. 

"No  parsley,"  he  says  firmly.  "No  trim- 
mings. Just  meat  and  potatoes."  But  his 
way  with  a  steak  or  a  piece  of  venison  makes 
the  neighborhood  chefs  envy  him,  and  Leo 
Casey  brews  the  bejt  coffee  in  upstate  New 
York. 

More  and  more  of  these  friends,  now,  are 
men  in  uniform.  Leo  understands  the  vet- 
erans and  shares  many  of  their  interests. 
The  walls  of  his  bedroom  are  covered  with 
maps  of  the  war  areas.  A  globe  of  the  world 
stands  in  one  corner  of  the  living  room.  The 
radio  is  usually  turned  on.  Casey  is  not  the 
kind  of  civilian  with  whom  the  returning 
veteran  feels  ill  at  ease;  he  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  out  what  the  different  cam- 
paign ribbons  look  like,  and  to  recognize  the 
bar  that  means  a  Presidential  Citation  or 
a  Purple  Heart.  Nowadays  he's  disturbed 
over  the  future  of  the  men  who  have  been 
wounded  overseas. 

"Things  aren't  absolutely  perfect  for  the 
veterans  even  now,"  he  says,  "even  when 
jobs  are  plentiful  and  everyone  is  hopped 
up  over  returning  heroes.   Private  firms  are 


HOW  LOIli 
IS  il  SIIOESTRIWr.? 

^  Supposing  you  lived  in  a 
^  house  l»y  the  sea  with  six 
beguiling  and  merry  youngsters 
under  nine;  then  suppose  your 
husband  died  suddenly,  leaving 
only  .S3000.  W  liat  would  you  <io? 
Yoiuig  Nora  Smith  stretched 
this  sum  for  two  years,  until  both 
shoestring  and  shoes  were  gone, 
then  plurkiiy  faced  the  only  pos- 
sible future — relief.  Don't  miss 
this  heart-warming  and  delightful 
family  in  How  America  Lives. 
In  the  JOUKNAL 
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JOHNNY  SPARKLE  SAYS 


•  Cleans  quickly 

•  Removes  a  major 
source  of 

toilet  odors 

•  Leaves  a  fresh 
minty  odor 


On  sale  at  grocers 


^' Guarameed  b^ ''^  Made  by  the  maker$af 

i^Good  Housekeeping^  Expsllo  Moth  Products 

Expello  Corporation/  Dover,  N.  H. 


LOOK  HOW  EASILY 
SOIL-OFF  CLEANS  PAINTj 


''O  DRYING  { 

^oloff%l°' farming, 

painted  suS^^'^3"ab/e 
seals  pores  a  j;^.---actuaJJy 
and  fl^fc,-2  against  peei4 
color,  Iceprf..  "^snens       > 

Glendale.Cal       ' 
Decatur,  Jjj.    ' 

'^  Guaronteed  b^' 
I  Good  Housekeeping  , 


SOIL-OFF 

THE  ORIGINAL  LIQUID  PAINT  CLEANER 


supposed  to  take  back  the  men  who  used  to 
work  there,  but  are  governments  too?  What 
about  a  trooper  who  comes  back  from  over- 
seas, too  old  to  pass  the  entrance  require- 
ments? Will  he  be  given  the  job  he'd  still  be 
holding  if  the  war  hadn't  come  along?  And 
then  there  are  cases  where  psychoneurotic 
veterans  have  been  refused  driving  licenses, 
without  a  special  letter  from  the  doc.  Maybe 
that's  all  right — but  it's  an  attitude  we've 
got  to  watch.  We  don't  want  these  boys  to  be 
selling  apples  a  few  years  from  now." 

Some  of  the  disabled  men  have  come  to 
Casey  for  help  in  building  up  a  life  out  of 
such  unpromising  materials  as  the  war  has 
left  them.  Casey  is  firm  with  them  on  ward- 
ing off  overprotection  from  their  families, 
who  might  weaken  their  will  to  face  the 
world. 

"Don't  let  them  baby  you!"  he  tells 
them.  "Don't  let  them  get  in  the  habit  of 
lighting  your  cigarettes  for  you  and  asking 
you  where  you've  been  every  time  you  leave 
the  house.  Maybe  it's  hard  on  them  now, 
but  it'll  be  better  later  if  you  remember  that 
'Go  to  heir  is  a  wonderful  phrase.  .  .  .  And 
keep  off  the  dope,  or  you'll  get  to  depend 
on  it!" 

Then  Casey  tells  them  some  of  the  un- 
expected compensations  that  come  with  a 
life  like  his.  One  thing  that  helps  the  most, 
he  says,  is  that  you  begin  to  get  pleasure  out 
of  things  you  never  noticed  before.  Nature, 
for  instance. 

"I  never  looked  at  the  scenery  before  my 
accident,"  says  Leo  Casey.  But  now,  nearly 
every  day,  he  makes  a  little  trip  to  see  what 
has  happened  to  the  trees  and  fields  since 
yesterday.  This  is  worth  while  to  him,  al- 
though leaving  the  house  always  involves  the 


^  Women  have  often  more  of  what 
^  is  called  good  sense  than  men. 
They  have  fewer  pretensions;  are 
less  implicated  in  theories;  and 
judge  of  objects  more  from  their 
immediate  and  involuntary  impres- 
sion on  the  mind,  and,  therefore, 
more  truly  and  naturally.  By  their 
wit,  sense  and  eloquence  together, 
they  generally  contrive  to  govern 
their  husbands.  —WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 


difficult,  teeth-grinding  task  of  getting  from 
the  chair  onto  the  floor  and  into  the  car. 

Casey's  house|_has  a  side  entrance  with  no 
steps;  the  car  is  driven  straight  to  the  door 
and  left  there  overnight.  His  movements 
have  been  perfected  now,  through  practice, 
and  he  goes  in  and  out  without  any  help. 
There  is  the  shift  from  the  wheel  chair  to  a 
solid  armchair.  The  hitching  of  this  into  the 
doorway.  The  drop  to  the  floor.  The  opening 
of  the  car  door  and  then  the  fast,  dangerous 
swing  across  open  space,  when  Casey  shifts 
his  heavy  body,  by  his  hands,  under  the 
steering  wheel  of  the  car.  It  isn't  easy — it 
never  will  be  easy — but  it  is  done  on  most 
days. 

And  when  he  is  inside  his  car,  Casey  owns 
the  world.  He  whistles  Boots  to  the  seat 
beside  him  and  sets  off  to  see  what  he  can 
see  on  a  limited  allotment  of  gasoline.  There 
are  wonderful  things  to  watch  from  the 
front  seat  of  an  automobile — things  most  of 
us  are  blind  to,  and  that  the  able-bodied 
trooper  of  fifteen  years  ago  was  blind  to  too. 
There's  a  near-by  lake,  with  the  sunlight  on 
the  little  lapping  waves.  There  are  the  hill- 
sides, hidden  by  frost  or  showing  spring 
greens.  There's  the  waterfall,  as  pretty  a 
thing  as  you'd  wish  to  see  when  the  torrents 
turn  it  into  a  white  plume  of  spray. 

And  there  are  other  things  to  watch.  The 
operation  of  a  steam  shovel  can  be  engrossing 
for  a  while.  Amusement  parks  are  open  in  the 
summer  months,  and,  "I've  had  more  fun 
watching  couples  dancing  in  those  pavilions, " 
says  Casey,  "than  I  ever  used  to  have  when 
I  danced  myself." 

There's  not  much  gas  available  today  for 
idle  touring,  but  there's  enough  to  get  Casey 
into  town  nearly  every  day.  Here  he  calls 
on  his  friends  and  sometimes  rounds  up  a 
few  of  them  for  dinner  at  his  favorite  restau- 
rant. The  back  entrance  here  is  level  with 


Sanitone 
Dry  Cleaner 

makes  sehoot  clothes  took  like 
new  •  •  •  wear  longer 


This  new  improved   system  of  Dry  Cleaning 
has  a  ''secret"  2-WAY  ACTION! 

All  sugary,  greasy  perspiration  spots  so 
prevalent  in  children's  clothes  disappear 
like  magic!  Clothes  look  fresh  and  new — 
last  much  longer  with  this  expert  cleaning. 
And  all  the  natural  softness  of  the  fabric 
is  brought  back  to  life. 


It's  a  joy  to  see  how  tired  school  clothes 
perk  up  and  look  like  new  after  they  have 
been  cleaned  by  the  secret  Sanitone  proc- 
ess! This  new  improved  system  of  dry 
cleaning  works  2  ways  to  restore  beauty 
to  clothes! 


YOUR  Sanitone  Cleaner  is  listed  in  your  phone  book.  He  is  a  skilled 
craftsman  and  a  reliable  analyst  of  soils  and  fabrics.  We  ask  you  to  help 
hini  by  giving  him  your  clothes  at  least  one  week  before  you  need  them. 


■^ 


^^' 


EMERY     INDUSTRIES,     INC 
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Greyhound  architects  and  designers  are  looking  straight 
at  yoii,  as  they  round  out  highway  travel  plans  for 
the  after-war  days. 

That  means  men  and  women  in  their  country's  uniform 
—and  everyone  who  has  worked  earnestly  in  any  job  that 
has  helped  smash  the  Axis.  It  certainly  means  the  millions 
of  you  who  have  taken  wartime  travel  discomfort  and 
crowding  with  a  smile— like  the  good  soldiers  you  are! 

Greyhound  terminals,  stations  and  Post  Houses  are  being 
planned  around  your  personal  travel  needs— your  desire 
for  restful  seating,  appetizing  food,  bodily  comfort,  relax- 
ation while  waiting.  In  good  time  many  of  these  terminals 
may  even  have  helicopter  landing  decks. 

You  can  be  sure,  too,  that  fine  new  motor  coaches,  built 
on  tomorrow's  faster,  more  luxurious  lines,  are  now  in 
the  making— and  that  there'll  be  carefree  sightseeing  and 
pleasure  tours  to  match. 

Watch  for  all  these— they're  being  planned  around  YOU. 


GREYHOUND 


the  ground:  someone  will  always  offer  to 
open  the  folding  wheel  chair  which  accom- 
panies the  car  wherever  Casey  goes,  and 
which  made  his  prewar  automobile  trips 
possible. 

Those  trips  used  to  be  very  ambitious 
affairs  for  a  man  who  cannot  use  his  legs. 
Casey  has  traveled,  quite  alone,  to  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  to  Warm  Springs.  Georgia. 
He's  gone  to  Florida  several  winters  and. 
before  the  war,  he  used  to  drive  in  to  New- 
York  two  or  three  times  a  year  to  see  the 
plays.  (He  managed,  with  the  help  of  the 
doorman,  to  slide  off  his  wheel  chair  into  an 
aisle  seat.  He  always  arranged  for  a  friendly 
ta.xi  driver  to  call  for  him  after  the  show.) 

"People  are  kind."  says  Casey.  Too  kind, 
sometimes.  On  his  trips,  no  one  ever  refused 
to  help  him  when  he  asked  for  a  hand.  But 
sometimes  strangers  have  come  up  behind 
him,  while  he  was  involved  in  the  difficult 
switch  from  one  seat  to  another,  not  knowing 
that  their  touch  might  send  him  spinning. 

"Never  help  any  kind  of  disabled  man 
unless  he  asks  you  to,"  Casey  begs  us  all. 
"You  don't  understand  his  balance,  and  you 
can  make  things  tougher  for  him."  Even  if 
such  a  man  has  fallen, 

he    knows    ways    of         

getting  up  without 
assistance — and  get- 
ting up  alone  from  a 
fall  is  one  of  the  big 
milestones  of  those 
who  have  been  lately 
disabled.  Don't  de- 
prive them  of  it ! 

But  the  mistakes 
we  make  toward  the 
disabled,  says  Casey, 
almost  always  spring 
from  an  eagerness  to 
help.  His  discovery 
of  the  innate  kindli- 
ness of  people  has 
robbed  Casey  of  the 
shjTiess  he  first  felt; 
now  he  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  driving  up  to 
a  strange  shop  or 
hotel  and  asking  the 
doorman  to  unfold 
his  wheel  chair  and 
find  him  an  entrance 
where  there  are  only 
a  few  steps  to  be 
hitched  over.  Under 
these  circumstances, 
strangers  don't  stay 
strangers  very  long: 
after  ten  minutes 
Casey's  Irish  charm 
has  turned  them  into 
friends. 

Human  nature 
isn't  spotless,  of 
course.  There  have 
been   a    few    disillu- 


BY   KAVE  .STARBIKD 

I  want  no  burial  when  I  am  dead. 
No  grave  to  hold  my  body 
shattering 
Slowly  beneath  the  earth, 
untenanted, 
VJ'here  once  it  walked  so  proudly 
in  the  spring. 
Burn  it  and  throw  the  ashes  to  the 
wind; 
The  wind  may  yet  remember 
where  to  go, 
And  it  will  search  across  the  world 
and  find 
A  hundred  places  that  I  used  to 
know. 
For  epitaph,  say  only:  "It  is  over. 
She  loved  the  earth,  but  she  has 
gone  away. 
Some  of  her  ashes  lie  in  summer 
clover. 
Some  on  the  hilltop  where  the 
low  clouds  stray; 
And  some  are  caught  among  the 

elms  and  firs 
That  once  she  foolishly  believed 
were  hers." 


accompanied  Governor  Roosevelt  on  his 
trips  from  Albany. 

WTien  Casey's  motorcycle  skidded  into  an 
icy  ditch  and  snapped  his  spine  between  the 
shoulder  blades,  the  word  was  carried  to  the 
Roosevelt  family,  and  the  governor  of  New 
York  came  to  the  hospital  to  visit  him. 
Later,  when  Casey  didn't  seem  to  be  making 
proper  progress,  Mr.  Roosevelt  arranged 
that  he  should  be  transferred  to  his  own 
specialist  in  New  York  City. 

And  when  they  discovered  that  Leo  would 
never  walk  again,  this  doctor  broke  the  news 
to  him,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  hospital 
bed,  with  Casey's  old  friend.  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  there  to  make  the  news  a  lit- 
tle easier  to  take. 

Ihe  doctor  who  told  him  the  truth  said, 
"  Do  whatever  you  feel  like  doing  today,  and 
you'll  be  all  right.  Maybe  tomorrow  the 
same  exertion  would  be  bad  for  you,  but 
tomorrow  you  won't  feel  like  doing  it." 
That,  Casey  thinks,  is  the  best  advice  a 
disabled  patient  ever  received. 

It  was  at  the  late  President's  urging  that 
Casey  became  a  patient,  for  a  time,  at 
Warm  Springs,  Geor- 
gia. He  found  it  a  use- 
ful e.xperience.  "It 
snapped  me  out  of 
the  doldrums,"  he 
says.  "I  remember 
seeing  two  patients, 
both  wearing  braces, 
dancing  together  and 
laughing.  Maybe 
they  weren't  very 
graceful,  but  they 
were  enjoying  them- 
selves as  much  as 
Ginger  Rogers  and 
Fred  Astaire.  It  made 
me  see  you  could  have 
a  lot  of  fun  without 
your  legs." 

Leo  Casey  has  vis- 
ited at  Hyde  Park 
within  the  past  few 
years.  On  her  visits 
to  Syracuse,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  often  stops 
to  share  a  chat  or  a 
bite  with  him. 
Through  her  he  has 
met  celebrities  and 
crowned  heads,  but 
an  Irishman  is  a  hard 
man  to  impress.  To 
Leo  Casey  people  are 
people :  some  of  them 
are  good  guys,  a 
small  minority  are 
"heels."  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt and  her  friends 
belong,  in  his  eyes, 
high  up  in  the  "good 
guy"  class. 


sioning  experiences  through  the  years:  there 
was  the  tattling  woman  who  saw  Casey  being 
carried  out  of  a  neighbor's  house  into  his 
wheel  chair  and  who  spread  the  word  that 
his  friends  must  have  had  a  drunken  party — 
the  guests  had  to  be  carried  to  their  cars. 
That  kind  of  thing  hurts. 


Casey  makes  it  easy  for  people  to  be  good 
guys  when  he's  around.  If  there  was,  in  the 
early  days,  any  envious  tendency  for  him  to 
ask,  "Why  am  /  the  one  who  has  to  suffer 
this?"  he  has  plucked  it  out  of  his  heart.  If 
he  felt  any  twinge  of  jealousy  of  men  who 
could  still  walk  and  run.  he  has  learned  not 
to  feel  it  any  more.  You  know  this  instinc- 
And  there  are  sometimes  people  who  lack  lively,  when  you  meet  him,  and  it  is  apparent 
the  courage  to  come  clean  with  the  disabled    in  all  the  advice  he  giv^s  to  wounded  service- 


in  the  early,  difficult  days;  they  can  make 
things  much  harder. 

The  only  men  of  whom  Casey  ever  speaks 
with  bitterness  are  the  doctors  who  treated 
him  in  an  upstate  hospital  after  his  acci- 
dent: they  "conned  "  him  with  the  idea  that 
he'd  recover.  And  so,  for  ten  months  in  1930, 
Leo  Casey  lived  on  hope,  which  had  to  be 
destroyed. 

The  disabled,  he  believes,  have  a  right  to 
know  the  truth  about  themselves,  as  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  listen:  he  wishes  doctors 
would  explain  their  condition  to  them,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  operations  they  must 
undergo,  and  the  statistical  chances  of  full 
or  partial  recovery,  illustrating  the  lecture 
with  the  patients'  own  X  rays. 

In  his  case,  Leo  learned  the  truth  from 
friends— valued  friends,  who  had  come  to 
look  for  his  smile  when  the  trooper  escort 


men. 

Asked  what  he  thought  about  Maj.  Gen 
Norman  T.  Kirk's  advice  to  veterans' 
families — "Don't  think  of  him  as  a  cripple 
and  he  won't  be" — Casey  adds,  "O.K.  And 
the  guy  had  better  learn  not  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  cripple,  either." 

His  own  advice  to  relatives  of  tliose  who 
are  badly  hurt  in  the  war  is  bracing  and 
astringent: 

"Don't  crowd  him;  don't  protect  him; 
don't  spoil  him.  Don't  tag  along  when  he 
wants  to  go  out  alone,  and  don't  forget  he 
has  a  right  to  privacy  too.  Don't  encourage 
him  to  take  a  job  that  will  interfere  with 
his  treatments  or  wear  him  out  too  much. 
Don't  'spare'  him — he'll  feel  better  if  he 
learns  how  to  do  most  of  the  things  around 
the  house  for  himself.  .'Ind  for  gosh  sakes, 
don't  pity  him!" 
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Ideal  Dog  Food  retains  all  the 
food  value  and  appetite  appeal 
of  the  excellent  Ideal  Dog  Food 
you  bought  in  tins  before  the  war. 
With  Ideal  you  can  easily  and 
quickly  solve  your  feeding  prob- 
lems as  have  so  many  others.  At 
all  dealers. 

A  SEVEN  COURSE  MEAL 


Meat  Packers 


MAKE  MONEY:  SELL  ALL  EMBOSSED 
NAME  IMPRINTED  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Big  profits  fur  you-  Show  new  selling  sensation  Embossf.d  Designs 
with  name  25  tor  $1.  Grand  new  21 -card  Jl  box  pays  up  to  50C  profit. 
Big  complete  line  Christmas  Assortments.  Gift  Wrapi'Incis.  E\ery- 
day  cards.  Write  today  for  samples  on  approval  and  special  offer. 
EMPIRE  CARD        DEPT.  700        ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


Savogran 

.REMOVER  6.  BLEACHER. 


THE  SAVOGRAN  CO-BOSTON  I0.MAS5. 


ILLS  ROACHES 


^^  WATERBUGS    •    SILVERFISH 

Use  Sanitary  Gator  Roach  Hives.  AND  CRICKETS 

Insects  eat  the  bait  In  the  protective  tube — and  die.    Can 

be  used  on  shelves,  in  drawers,  anywhere.    Insects  can't 

track  it.   Nothing  to  mix.  spray  or 

dust.     Clean,   ready,  easy  to   use. 

Economical,  too.  because  of 

killing    service.      If    your 

store    can't    supply    you, 

send  store's  name  and  SI 

for     3     pkgs..     postpaid. 

DeSoto    Chemical    Co., 

Ave..    8-E.  Arcadia,   Fla. 


GATOR 
ROACH  HIVES 


DOES  YOUR  DOG 

u,    ITCH?  SCRATCH? 


DON'T  BLAME  FLEAS 
..MANGE...  DIET! 

If  your  dog  or  cat  itches, 
scratches  continually,  it's 
probably  not  due  to  fleas,  mange  or 
diet.  2  to  1,  it's  FUNGITCH,  grass-borne  fun- 
gus infection  long  a  puzzle  to  science.  It  starts 
as  an  itch  followed  by  dandruff-like  scales  or 
brownish-edged  sores  with  mouldy  odor.  May 
start  in  ears,  on  paws,  underbody,  tail  or  eyes. 
Can  have  serious  results — costly  care — even 
total  loss.  Treatment  of  3,121  dogs  and  cats  at 
Dr.  Merrick's  famed  Animal  Hospital  reveals 
that  SULFADENE  stops  itching  in  minutes 
.  .  .  clears  up  scales  and  sores  in  a  few  days. 
"After  first  treatment  our  dog  stopped  scratch- 
ing and  four  days  later  was  completely  healed," 
writes  Mrs.  C.  H.  Berdel  (N.  Y.).  To  relieve 
your  pet  apply  Sulfadene  externally  at  first 
sign  of  "FUNGITCH".  Only  $1.00  in  stores  or 
order  direct.    Money-Back  Guarantee. 

SULFADENE     BOX   HISS.    BROOKFIELD,    ILLINOIS 
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What  about  girls?  What  about  children? 
Casey  loves  kids  and  is  perfectly  at  ease  with 
them ;  he  passed  through  none  of  the  shrink- 
ing self-consciousness  over  their  questions 
which  disturbed  another  of  the  badly  hurt, 
Betsey  Barton,  who  described  her  trials  in 
the  inspiring  little  book.  And  Now  to  Live 
Again. 

With  girls  Casey  does  all  right,  thank  you ; 
he  won't  let  any  affair  get  serious  because  his 
pension  would  stop  at  his  death  and  he  has 
decided  not  to  marry  a  wife,  whom  he  might 
someday  leave  without  provision. 

Perhaps  his  answer  to  this  problem  is  the 
wTong  one  for  some  other  man;  many  dis- 
abled veterans  will  decide  to  marry.  But 
Casey  is  right  for  himself — of  that  he's  sure. 
And  a  bachelor  who  has  lived  as  he  does  will 
have  one  great  comfort,  if  he  ever  changes 
his  mind:  he'll  know  that  he  won't  be  a 
physical  burden  to  a  wife.  With  his  experi- 
ence about  the  home,  he'd  be  classed,  by 
most  girls,  as  a  catch ! 

So  Leo  Casey  has  built  a  full  life  for  him- 
self, without  the  help  of  psychiatry  or  work, 
family  ties  or  intellectual  interests — all  of 
them  good  things  which  some  of  the  veterans 
will  have.  This  trooper's  achievement  is 
that,  lacking  such  valuable  aids,  he  has  still 
made  a  place  for  himself  in  the  world. 

For  he's  a  man  whose  friends  look  forward 
to  seeing  him — not  an  invalid  on  whom  duty 
calls  have  to  be  made.  He's  a  guest  whom 
it's  a  pleasure  to  have  around,  on  a  picnic  or 
a  ride  into  town.  He's  a  host  who  puts  you 
at  your  ease  and  welcomes  you  at  any  hour 
of  the  night  or  day.  He  would  deplore  the 
suggestion  that  he  does  good,  but  many 
neighbors  have  dropp)ed  in  on  him  with 
troubled  minds,  and  left  knowing  that  the 
indomitable  heart  of  man  can  conquer  harder 
problems  than  theirs. 

Why  not  ?  Casey  has  done  it  singlehanded. 
He  has  built  happiness  and  gaiety  out  of  no 
better  materials  than  a  courageous  heart,  an 
iron  will  and  a  willingness  to  believe  in  life, 
even  when  its  wryest  tricks  are  played  on 
him. 

If  you  called  Leo  Casey  an  inspiration, 
he'd  throw  a  plate  at  you.  The  fact  that  he'd 
throw  the  plate — and  expect  you  to  throw  it 
right  back  at  him — is  the  biggest  achieve- 
ment of  his  life. 
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more  and  more  on  the  stone  terrace  at  the 
back  door  of  her  apartment,  moving  with  the 
sun. 

It  was  the  first  time  Michaela  Foster  had 
ever  been  adopted.  If  the  gentleman  in  the 
tiger  stripes  had  only  known  it,  he  was 
softening  her  up  for  a  beautiful  emotional 
experience. 

For  four  years  Mike  had  been  a  very  in- 
dependent woman.  She'd  had  her  heart 
broken  in  Hollywood,  and  that  is  the  quint- 
essential breaking  of  a  heart. 

Mike  had  been  married  to  Pat  Foster.  He 
was  just  an  ordinary  police  reporter  until  he 
got  ambitious  and  wrote  a  story  for  a  maga- 
zine. The  magazine  bought  it,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  series,  and  they  went  to  Holly- 
wood, and  Pat  went  Holl>'^vood,  and  it  was 
all  very  trite.  Mike  cried  a  lot,  and  then  one 
day  she  went  back  to  New  York,  stopping 
off  slightly  at  Reno,  and  that  ended  it. 

Mike  had  been  a  reporter,  too,  before  she 
married  Pat.  She  went  back  to  being  a  re- 
porter, but  it  was  on  a  slightly  different 
scale  now.  She  reported  on  celebrities,  and 
she  had  her  own  column.  It  was  a  lovely 
job,  and  it  carried  certain  perquisites,  such 
as  good  seats  at  night  clubs  and  the  theater, 
but  it  didn't  make  much  difference  to 
Michaela  who  sat  in  the  next  seat. 

At  home  it  was  different.  At  home  she 
worked  on  short  stories.  They  all  came  back, 
but  she  went  on  doggedly.  One  of  these 
days  she'd  get  the  feel  of  the  popular  pulse, 
and  then  she'd  be  an  author.  She  didn't,  of 
course;  she  was  angry  with  herself  and  the 
world,  and  her  work  showed  it.  And  then 
The  Bum  moved  in  on  her. 


NOW. ••  try  the  shampoo 

made  from 


Contains  Patented 
Rinsing  Agent 

NOW  AVAILABLE  for  you...Fitch's 
Saponified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo 
combines  mild  Cocoanut  Oil  and 
vegetable  oils  into  a  perfectly 
blended  shampoo. 

A  TRUE  BEAUTY  SHAMPOO... 

Helps  give  your  hair  a  radiant, 
healthy-looking  luster.  Makes  it 
easier  to  manage. 

Not  Drying  .  .  .  Helps  make  your 
hair  surprisingly  softer  .  .  .  silkier. 

"Mountains  of  Lather"  in  hard 
or  soft  water  with  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  shampoo. 

Patented  Rinsing  Agent . . .  Goes 
into  action  when  rinse  water  is 
applied.  Helps  damp  hair  comb 
out  easily  without  snarling. 


A  shampoo 
for  the  whole  family 


FOR  DANDRUFF.  .  .ask  for  and  use 
Fitch's  Dandruff  Remover  Shampoo, 
the  only  Shampoo  made  whose  guar- 
antee to  remove  dandruff  with  the  first 
application  is  backed  by  one  of  the 
world's  largest  insurance  firms.  No 
other  shampoo  can  make  this  state- 
ment. At  drug  counters,  barber  and 
beauty  shops. 


Delightfully  Fragrant , 

hair  sweetly  scented. 


Leaves 


Fifch's  Saponified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo 

is  available  at  drug  counters.  ^ 


\     Saponified   Cocoanut  Oil 

SHAMPOO 


The  F.  W.  Fitch  Company,  Des  Moines  6,  Iowa    •    Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Los  Angeles  21,  Calif.    •    Toronto  2,  Canada 


Keep  The  Mouth 
And  Throat  Clean 


A  SIMPLE  TEST  —  Rinse  mouth  and  throat  thoroughly  with  Lavoris  diluted  half  with 
water,  and  expel  into  basin  of  clear  water.     Note  the  amount  of  stringy  matter  expelled. 


LEARN 

MILLINERY 

AT    HOM  E 

Design  and  make  exclusive 
hats  under  personal  direc- 
tion of  one  of  America's 
noted  designers.  Complete  materials,  blocks,  etc., 
furnished.  Every  step  illustrated.  You  make  exclu- 
sive salable  hats  right  from  the  start.  \N'c  teach  you 
how  to  start  a  profitable  business  in  spare  time.  Low 
cost  and  easy  terms,  fixpert  [iiilliners  arc  in  demand. 
Free  National  Flaiement  Uept.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

LOUIE    MILLER    SCHOOL    OF    IV1ILLINERY 
225  N.  Wabsah  Av*.,        0«pt.  38,       Chicago  1.  III. 


EXTRA  SPARE  TIME  DOLtARS  FOR  TOU  I 
Take  ..rd.r.s  b-'I""'  ''"«>  Iriinds  and 
nciehbiirs  fur  2S  SUPCR  VALUE  CHRIST- 
IHAS  FOLDERS  S1.2S  »illi  nanir.  Ollitr.i  to 
12. .'^0.  .<6  U<'sl,:ns.  AMERICA'S  LEADING 
Jl.  BOX  ASSORTMENT  OF  21  FOLDERS. 
COSTS  50c.  .\  i.u.ii.l.  t.  1„.5  hi.,  .  CURRIER 
a  IVES,  GLITTERS.  OILETTES.  ART- 
CRAFT.  Gift  Wraiw.  livirydays.  Pcrsoiul. 
Business  IJnc.  21  Ass'l  on  apiiroval.  FREE 
SAMPLES  of  Porsiraal  C.irds.  Write  tnd..v. 
SUNSHINE  ART  STUDIOS.  IIS  FULTON  ST. 
D<pl.  L,  NEW  YORK  t.  N.  V. 
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Leavoi  tweotert,  blankeft,  wool- 
tnt  soft,  fluffy  —  reolly  clean. 
Made  by  a  woo/  firm . 
25^  —  Economy  Sixa  I 
50/— ol  Drug,  Gro- 
cery and  DepI, 
Stores 


WOOLFOAM  CORP. 

New    York   H,   N.    Y. 


It's  here — the  bandage  that  sticks  to  itself— needs  no 
adhesive  taije.  GAUZTEX  .  .  .  won't  stick  to  hair  or 
skin— o»;/v  to  itself!  MadcofspeciaWy  processed  gauze. 
Keeps  dirt  out.  lets  healing  air  IN.  Won't  come  off  in 
oil. Kasoline,  naphtha  or  wafer.  Various  widths,  lengths 
—ALSO  individual  BAND-ME  QUICK  linfier  sizes. 
At  any  drug  counter— 10c  up.  Get  GAUZTEX  lodayl 
General  Bandages.  Inc.,  Chicago.  III. 
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For  Growing  Satisfaction 

Three  rows  to  go  .  .  .  pulling  up  weeds  and  tying  up  tomatoes.  Time 
out  to  uncap  a  bottle  of  zest  —  cool,  sparkling,  delicious  Canada  Dry 
Ginger  Ale.  There's  flavor  satisfaction,  buoyant  refreshment  in  every 
glassful  —  pep  to  finish  the  job  of  digging  and  hoeing  for  Victory  —  it's 
invigorating! 


Please  don't  blame  your  dealer  if  occasionally  he  does  not  have 
all  the  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale  you  need.  There's  a  reason  for 
it.  Canada  Dry  believes  it  is  fairer  to  di.'itribute  our  war-short- 
ened supplies  equitably  throughout  the  country  than  to  supply 
a  few  localities  generously  and  others  not  at  all. 


CANAD/^^RY 

''The  Champagne  of  Ginger  Ales'^ 

so  DELICIOUS,  SO  PURE.  SO  REFRESHING. ..ENJOYED  THE  WORLD  OVER! 


The  Bum  softened  her  up.  It  was  his  un- 
doubted masculinity,  his  terrific  independ- 
ence, his  practiced  charm,  and  watching  all 
of  it  soften  into  a  kind  of  chili  sauce,  which 
put  the  mark  on  Michaela  Foster.  She  took 
to  watching  for  him  at  the  kitchen  window, 
and  buying  raw  butterfish  for  him.  She 
wouldn't  have  admitted  it,  but  that  cat  was 
getting  to  be  a  very  important  piece  of  her 
personal  tapestry.  He  was  so  sweet,  so 
gentle. 

She  knew,  feeling  his  battle-thickened 
ears,  that  he  was  no  copycat.  He  was  a 
toughie,  but  he  loved  her.  He  sat  at  her  door 
and  waited  for  her  every  night,  a  small 
knight,  used  to  battle,  and  muscled  like  the 
ligre  he  was  patterned  after,  but  in  her  hands 
he  was  a  loose-skinned  kitten,  purring  and 
content.  He  was  a  great  comfort. 

She  got  to  depend  on  him :  The  Bum  would 
be  at  the  back  door,  no  matter  what  time 
she  got  home.  And  he  always  was.  If  he 
hadn't  been  such  a  tough  gent,  it  wouldn't 
have  been  so  flattering. 

She  was  coming  home  one  night  from  the 
new  show  at  a  night  club,  and  it  had  been  a 
stinker.  Girls,  yes.  Gags.  yes.  Trimmings, 
gee  whiz.  But  it  hadn't  hung  together,  and 
she  knew  she  was  going  to  excoriate  it  in  her 
column  the  next  evening,  and  she  thought 
about  The  Bum.  So  she  stopped  in  an  all- 
night  delicatessen  near  her  apartment  to  get 
some  frozen  fish  fillets  for  him,  because  she 
was  down  to  her  last  red  point.  She  loved 
The  Bum.  And  there  was  a  man  in  there  in 
flannels  and  a  light  topcoat,  with  the  em- 
blem of  a  discharged  soldier  on  his  lapel,  and 
of  course  it  was  Pat.    He 

was  buying  beer  and  prfet-      

zels  and  other  unrationed 
objects,  and  she  watched 
him  for  a  long  moment. 

Pat  Foster.  For  heaven's 
sake.  She  leaned  back  on 
the  cheese  counter  and 
watched  him.  This  was 
the  man  she'd  been  in  love 
with— the  man  she'd  di- 
vorced. And  he'd  been  a 
soldier.  The  little  emblem 
on  his  lapel  showed  that. 

And  she  could  be  a  lady      

and    quit    watching    him 

and  go  quietly  out  the  door  too.   Instead, 

she  watched  him. 

Well,  he  ordered  beer  and  pretzels,  and 
then  he  said  hesitantly,  "How  much, 
buddy?" 

That  got  her.  That  wasn't  like  Pat.  Pat 
was  the  guy  who  said,  "Give  me  the  check, 
waiter,"  and  got  it.  Pat  was  the  guy  who 
thought  Hollywood  had  no  bottom.  Pat  was 
the  guy,  the  sap,  the  silly.  But  this  Pat  was 
taking  out  a  worn  wallet  with  thin  white 
hands,  and  looking  into  that  wallet  care- 
fully. 

Mike  went  around  and  rooted  in  the 
frozen-foods  cabinet,  and  came  out  with 
some  fish  fillets,  and  marched  up  to  the 
counter  and  said  pleasantly,  "I'm  taking  the 
fillets.  Sam.  And  give  me  a  quart  of  homoge- 
nized milk  too." 

Pat  didn't  say  a  word,  and  Mike  knew  he 
wouldn't.  There  was  something  here  she 
didn't  know  about.  So  she  swung  about  and 
looked  at  him  and  did  a  double  take,  and 
said: 

"Pat !  For  heaven's  sake ! " 

He  came  up  on  cue.  He  said,  "Mike,  how 
nice  to  see  you,"  and  "Isn't  it  a  small 
world?"  and  other  small  talk,  but  his  heart 
wasn't  in  it.  Nothing  was  in  it.  It  was  just 
words. 

So  she  said,  "Beer?  How  nice.  Let's  have 
a  snack  together,  Pat.  for  old  times'  sake." 

They  went  out  together,  laden  down,  and 
she  chattered  determinedly  until  she  had 
him  in  her  kitchen  with  his  coat  off. 

She  was  thinking  furiously.  What  was  the 
matter  with  him?  The  lad  with  the  wise- 
cracks. Easy  Money  Foster,  the  boy  with  a 
taste  for  ringside  tables  and  roulette  and 
Hollywood  parties;  what  had  happened  to 
him?  Nobody  could  change  that  much. 

He  took  the  beer  mug  and  looked  at  it  and 
said,  "I  remember  these.  You  got  them  at 
the  five-and-ten  when  we  lived  down  near 


^  Be  not  an^ry  that  you  can- 
^  not  make  others  as  you 
wish  them  to  be.  since  you 
rannot  make  yourself  as  you 
wish  to  he.       —THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 

Dig  your  well  before  you  are 
thirsty. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  he 
who  has  no  children  brings 
them  up  so  well? 


the  Square.  Brown  pottery — and  we  had  a 
red-and-white  tablecloth  with  big  checks." 
He  glanced  around  the  room,  and  smiled. 
"Same  furniture,  too,  except  for  that  record 
player." 

"  I  got  it  out  of  storage  when  I  came  back 
to  New  York." 

He  raised  an  eyebrow.  "Storage?" 

1  PUT  the  furniture  in  storage  when  we 
went  out  to  the  Coast,  Pat.  I  was  fond  of  it. 
Every  piece  of  it  meant  something — a  raise  I 
had  or  a  story  you  sold.  And  most  of  it  was 
good  stuff  that  we  picked  up  at  secondhand 
places  and  worked  over  ourselves.  You  can't 
just  sell  furniture  you've  rubbed  down  with 
broken  glass  and  elbow  grease." 

"I  suppose  not."  He  looked  at  her  then, 
and  she  had  the  feeling  he  was  phrasing 
something  carefully.  "You  look  just  the 
same,  Mike." 

"So  do  you.  Although  I  like  you  better  in 
these  clothes  than  I  did  in  some  of  your  West 
Coast  getups." 

A  mask  came  over  his  face  then,  and  the 
gentleness  went  out  of  it.  It  was  a  lean, 
strong  face  with  shaggy  black  eyebrows  and 
blue  Irish  eyes,  and  although  his  dark  hair 
was  as  thick  and  unruly  as  ever,  there  were 
gray  threads  in  it. 

A  quick  tumult  grew  in  her.  She'd  walked 
out  on  him,  after  all;  she  was  the  one  who 
hadn't  liked  Hollywood.  Or,  rather,  what 
Hollywood  had  done  to  Pat. 

He  said  courteously,  "New  York  seems  to 
agree  with  you,  Mike.  What  are  you  doing 
with  yourself  these  days?" 

"Oh,  I  went  back  to 
the  same  old  place.  You 
know  me — I  keep  old  let- 
ters and  can't  bear  to 
throw  out  old  magazines. 
But  I've  got  a  different 
job— I'm  on  the  night- 
club run." 

He  looked  surprised  and 
amused.  "You,  Mike? 
When  you  used  to  hate 
them  so  much?" 

Mike  shrugged.  "  It's  a 
living.    And  what  about 

you?  I  see  by  your  lapel 

you've  been  abroad 
lately."  She'd  noticed  he  had  a  pin  on  his 
suit  too.  "What  branch  were  you  in?" 

"The  paratroops."  His  voice  was  level, 
unaccented.  "  I  was  captured  in  Holland,  but 
it  was  all  right  that  time — they  got  us  out 
before  the  Heinies  had  a  chance  to  ship  us  to 
Germany." 

"  When  did  you  get  in?  " 

"  I  enlisted  in  the  fall  of  forty-one." 

That  was  when  Mike  had  made  the  quick 
stop  at  Reno,  the  fall  of  '41.  She  felt  the 
blood  rush  to  her  face.  "Before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, then." 

Pat  nodded.  "Two  months  before.  I 
didn't  know  we'd  get  into  it  so  soon." 

It  went  on  like  that:  courteous  answers  to 
her  questions,  a  smile  now  and  then.  Mike 
thought  desperately  that  it  was  like  talking 
to  an  intelligent  wall.  He  was  Pat,  and  he 
wasn't  Pat.  The  old,  brilliant,  wisecracking 
Pat  who  covered  the  police  run  with  his  hat 
on  the  back  of  his  head  had  had  this  man's 
face  and  name,  but  they  had  nothing  else  in 
common. 

She  said  finally,  "Where  are  you  staying, 
Pat?"  ' 

He  mentioned  the  name  of  a  little  hotel 
where  some  of  their  out-of-work  friends  used 
to  hole  up,  waiting  for  a  break;  the  kind  of 
place  with  one  bathroom  to  a  floor,  and  an 
antiseptic  smell.  Why,  Pat  was  broke!  No- 
body in  his  right  mind  would  stay  at  that 
dump— and  Mike  remembered  his  fumbling 
in  his  wallet  to  pay  for  two  small  bottles  of 
beer  and  a  nickel  packet  of  pretzels.  She 
steadied  herself  and  stretched  lazily. 

"Pat,  maybe  you've  forgotten  the  rotten 
hours  we  used  to  keep  on  a  morning  paper — 
but  I'm  hungry.  I  haven't  had  supper  yet. 
Why  don't  you  stay  and  eat  with  me?  It's 
lonesome,  eating  alone."  She  leaned  forward 
so  that  he  couldn't  see  her  eyes. 

"Food?"  he  inquired.  "A  lovely  thought, 
Mike.  I  haven't  eaten  any  home-cooked 
food  in  a  long  time." 
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"Good.  You  stretch  out  on  the  couch  and 
keep  out  from  underfoot.  Here's  the  morn- 
ing paper." 

She  got  up  and  rummaged  in  a  drawer  for 
a  clean  apron,  giving  him  no  chance  to  get  a 
word  in.  She  put  the  gay  green  trifle  on,  and 
hunkered  down  in  front  of  the  refrigerator. 
What,  in  heaven's  name,  did  she  have  handy 
anyway?  There  were  half  a  pound  of  ham- 
burg  and  two  kosher  frankfurters  and  a 
fried  chicken  leg.  Heaven  only  knew ! 

She  couldn't  think,  and  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes,  and  all  she  could  remember  was 
the  wire  Pat  had  sent  her  at  Reno  the  day 
she'd  been  given  her  decree: 

SORRY,  KID.  BUT  YOU  KNOW  BEST.  YOU'RE 
STILL  THE  BEST  COOK  I  KNOW.  PAT. 

She  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  cupboard 
and  looked  at  the  emergency  shelf.  Of 
course:  soup!  She  got  down  a  can  of  con- 
densed chicken  soup,  a  can  of  cream  of  as- 
paragus, a  jar  of  wet-pack  shrimp.  She 
blended  the  soups  and  added  milk  and  put 
them  into  a  double  boiler. 

Shrimp.  How  she  hated  to  clean  shrimp ! 
She  hurried  through  it,  and  tossed  them 
into  the  soup  and  lit  the  oven. 

The  frankfurters  and  hamburg  and 
chicken  meat  went  into  the  grinder,  and  she 
added  a  touch  of  tarragon  and  a  touch  of 
mace,  and  spread  the  mixture  thinly  on  a 
cooky  tin  and  set  it  under  the  flame. 

Behind  her  she  heard  the  rustle  of  the 
newspaper.  Good — so  far,  so  good.  Pat  had 
the  pride  of  the  devil  him.self.  He  mustn't 
know  she'd  guessed  how  it  was  with  him. 
She  started  the  hot  water  in  the  kettle  and 
reached  down  her  last,  cherished  can  of  bit- 
ter Cuban  coffee.  Pat  liked  his  coffee  black 
as  sin,  and  strong  as  the  love  of  an  Irish- 
woman; or  so  he'd  always  said. 

JNeither  of  them  had  mentioned  the  di- 
vorce, and  she  knew  that  sooner  or  later  it 
must  be  brought  up,  be  explained.  She'd  had 
her  pride  too.  She'd  been  sick  and  tired  of 
the  brilliant  people  Pat  brought  home  with 
him,  to  put  in  long-distance  calls  at  Pat's 
expense  and  trade  the  gossip  they  all  told  so 
gaily. 

It  seemed  long  ago  now,  far  away.  She 
was  conscious  only  of  Pat,  now,  there  on 
the  couch  behind  her,  and  she  wanted  con- 
fusedly to  turn  to  him  and  put  her  head  on 
his  breast. 

Pat's  voice  startled  her.  He  said,  "Don't 
look  now,  but  we're  being  observed.  Some 
jealous  swain  of  yours?" 

She  turned  and  followed  his  glance.  "Oh," 
she  exclaimed,  "it's  The  Bum !  I'd  forgotten 
him.  Poor  gent."  She  looked  at  the  two 
baleful  green  eyes  and  went  to  the  door. 

He  marched  m,  after  a  second  or  so,  and 
wove  around  her  ankles.  She  reached  down 
and  petted  him,  and  he  muttered  something 
in  an  irascible  tone  of  voice,  and  went  over 
to  his  dish.  She  put  a  fillet  of  fish  in  it  hur- 
riedly. He  took  a  bite  or  two,  and  turned 
away,  and  wove  around  her  ankles  again. 


Pat  said,  "Quite  a  cat!  Look  at  those 
muscles  on  him — he's  the  rugged  type. 
How  old  is  he?" 

She  said,  "I  haven't  the  faintest  idea.  He 
wandered  in  about  six  months  ago,  and  he 
seems  to  like  it  here.  He's  an  awfully  affec- 
tionate creature." 

The  Bum  bore  this  out  by  jumping  onto 
one  arm  of  the  couch,  regarding  Pat  steadily 
for  a  moment  and  then  emitting  an  unmis- 
takable snarl  and  succeeding  rumble.  After 
that,  he  hissed. 

Pat  shoved  a  pillow  higher  under  his  head 
and  regarded  The  Bum  with  interest.  "He 
doesn't  seem  to  care  for  me,"  he  observed. 
"He  says  I'm  not  his  type." 

JMiKE  grinned  at  both  of  them  and  bent  to 
the  oven.  The  macedoine  of  meat  was 
smelling  beautiful,  and  she  anointed  it  with 
mustard  and  Worcestershire  and  took  it 
out  of  the  oven.  She  got  down  her  biggest 
soup  bowls  and  filled  them  with  hot  water: 
this  was  one  soup  she  dassn't  shock  with  a 
cold  dish. 

All  the  time  she  was  taking  her  type- 
writer off  the  table,  along  with  sundry  papers, 
the  low  fighting  rumble  went  on.  The 
Bum  was  telling  Pat  what  he  thought  of 
him.  Mike  put  a  red-and-white-checked 
cloth  on  the  table,  and  listened  to  him  while 
she  was  setting  the  table.  They  made  quite 
a  picture,  she  decided,  as  she  put  the  thin 
old  shell  soupspoons  beside  their  places— Pat 
watching  the  cat  reflectively,  the  cat  staring 
at  him  with  animosity.  And  sound  effects. 

Pat  said  lazily,  "An  awfully  affectionate 
creature.  H'm.  I'd  never  know  it." 

Mike  put  five  slices  of  bread  under  the 
broiler  flame,  and  chuckled.  "He's  not  used 
to  seeing  another  male  around  here.  He 
thinks  he  owns  me." 

"  He's  not  used  to  having  company?  " 

Pat  sounded  puzzled,  and  Mike  felt  her- 
self flushing.  "No,"  she  said.  "He's  not!" 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  Pat  said.  "Unless 
all  the  men  in  New  York  have  lost  their  eye- 
sight." 

Mike  cut  the  thin  cake  of  meat  into  bread- 
sized  squares  and  put  them  on  the  untoasted 
sides  of  the  bread  and  covered  two  for  Pat, 
and  left  one  open-topped  for  herself.  That 
was  always  the  way  it  was:  covered  for  Pat; 
uncovered  for  herself.  What  was  that,  phil- 
osophy or  something?  She  put  the  sand- 
wiches on  big  plates  and  sliced  tomatoes  be- 
side them,  and  salted  and  peppered  the  red 
slices.  She  poured  the  steaming  soup  into  the 
big  bowls,  and  brought  the  drip  pot  to  the 
table.  She  tasted  the  soup,  and  dusted  the 
surface  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 

"Come  and  get  it,  Pat,"  she  invited. 
"While  it's  hot."  How  many  times  had  she 
said  that  in  the  five  years  of  their  marriage? 
She  bit  her  lip. 

Pat  pulled  out  her  chair  and  seated  her 
and  went  round  to  his  own  place.  He  stood 
there  a  moment.  "No  candles,  Mike?" 

Mike  smiled  at  him.  "I  forgot.  They're 
over  on  that  chest  of  drawers." 


Merry  Christinas  begins  now! 

YOUR  Christmas  package  will  reach  him  on  time  only  if  you 
mail  it   on  time   and  in  good  condition.    Follow  these  Army 
and  Navy  Post  Office  rules: 
Seleft  your  gift  earefuUy:   don't   send   perishable   food,  cigarette 

lighters,  bulky  or  fragile  things. 
Package  gour  gift  sefureig:  preferably  in  a  Govemmcnt-approved 

solid  fiberboard  box. 
Adttress  gaur  gift  eorret-tlg:  write  his  name,  rank,  serial  number, 

unit,  A. P.O.  or  Navy  P.O.  number  and  post  oflTice  directly 

on  wrapper — not  on  a  pasted  label.   Repeat  the  address,  with 

list  of  contents  inside  the  package. 

To  reach  him  by  Christmas,  your  gift  must  be  mailed 

BETIVEEIV  SEPTEMBER  15  AIVD  OCTOBER  15! 
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No  other  shirt  looks  so  well,  feels  so  swell  — for,  no  other  shirt  has  the  Van  Heusen  collar 
attached,  that  stays  neat  without  starch,  smooth,  comfortable  all  day  long.  Worth  waiting  for 
if  your  dealer  is  temporarily  short  of  stock,  phillips-jones  corporation,  new  YORK  iQ 
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C  OS  M E TICS 


AT    RADIO    CITY,    NEW    YORK 


He  lit  the  candles,  and  turned  out  the 
lights,  and  sat  down  contentedly.  The  Bum 
ceased  his  swear  words  and  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  like  a  man  at  the  tennis 
matches. 

Pat  tasted  the  soup,  and  said,  "Ambrosia. 
Pure  ambrosia.  You're  still  the  best  cook  I 
know.  What  is  it?  Shrimp,  yes.  Something 
with  rice  in  it.  These  flecks  of  green  -as- 
paragus? And  a  little  cheese." 

It  was  an  old  game  between  them.  She 
used  to  watch  him  delightedly  while  he 
tracked  down  flavors.    He  never  missed. 

The  Bum  watched  them  implacably,  his 
paws  tucked  under  his  breast.  Once  in  a 
while  he  made  a  surly  Cf)mment.  Mike  ate 
her  soup  in  all  its  thick  lusciousness  and 
nibbled  at  her  sandwich. 

Pat  ate  like  a  man  starved  for  a  long  time. 
He  said  finally,  breathing  in  the  fragrance  of 
the  oil-topped  coffee.  "Cups  with  handles?" 
They  both  laughed. 

"I've  got  over  that  business."  Mike  said. 
"I  don't  hang  them  up  any  more." 

The  cuckoo  clock  over  the  stove  popped 
open  and  she  watched  Pat's  face.  The  cuckoo 
came  out  and  bobbed  its  head  and  retired 
silently.  The  door  closed,  and  then  it  cuck- 
rxjed  four  times. 

"He's  shy,"  Mike  explained. 

"Four  o'clock,"  Pat  said  thoughtfully. 
The  Bum  hissed  at  hmi.  and  Pat  turned  and 
looked  at  him.  "You're  jealous,"  Pat  in- 
formed him. 

It  was  almost,  Mike  thought,  like  old 
times.  They  used  to  get  home  late  from  the 
paper,  and  sit  around  like  this,  and  stack 
the  dishes  afterward.  They'd  had  a  cat  then, 
too,  a  beautiful,  fat,  lordly  creature,  black. 


^L  W  r  li  k(*  I  lif-  >  (Ml  m;isI  rr  \%  Iwi  f'lKJf'd 
^  lii>  Ix-illiiiK-  |>ia><T  uilli  I  lir  ru>,- 
l4»iiiar\  "anil  iiiak<'  iiif- a  ^kmmI  jilljc 
Imi\  ."  ;iii4l  %%  lid  I  Ii4*ii  liMikecl  >i|iiar(*l> 
ii|>  iiilo  lii>  iiioIIkt's  <-><-s  aii<l  aililol 
uilli  iiiiK'li  (li^iiitt:  "As  I  am  al- 
rrail>  .""  —YOUR  LIFE. 


with  four  white  paws  and  white  whiskers 
and  a  white  bow  tie.  His  name  was  Cat.  and 
tiicy  used  to  confuse  their  neighbors  by  lean- 
ing out  the  window  and  calling  "Cat,  Cat, 
Cat!"  They  disdained  the  use  of  "Kitty, 
kitty,  kitty"  it  was  undignified,  Pat  had 
always  said. 

Mike  caught  herself  ui).  It  was  no  use 
thinking  about  that  now.  There'd  been  t(xi 
nian\-  things  happen  after  that.  Holhwood, 
and  a  war.  I*"our  years  of  emptiness,  filled 
in  like  a  jiatchwork  C|uilt  with  work  and 
writing  vague  little  stories  which  just 
mi.sseri.  Stories  with  a  vague,  shadowy  un- 
hapi>iness  iii  them.  Stories  which  didn't  sell, 
because  in  them  there  was  no  assurance  of 
completion  or  richness  or  satisfaction. 
Stories  she  couldn't  bear  to  read  herself  after 
they  were  finished. 

Pat  said,  "Hey,  come  back  here!  Where 
you  been?"  and  she  looked  at  him  and 
smiled  uncertainly.  He  said,  "Let's  let  the 
dishes  go;  and  sit  on  the  couch  with  me  and 
listen  to  me  for  a  while." 

The  ba\'berry  .scent  of  the  candles  eddied 
around  them,  and  he  lit  a  cigarette  and  they 
leaned  back  silently,  side  by  side  on  the 
couch,  not  looking  at  each  other.  A  tension 
began  to  build  in  Mike.  Hr's  noinn  to  ask  mc 
ahoKl  llial  divorce,  she  thought,  and  all  I  can 
lliiiik  of  is  nlial  a  fool  I  was! 

He  said  suddenly,  "Mike,  I  just  finished  a 
book,  and  I  think  you'll  like  it.  It's  about 
how  Pat  the  Playboy  grew  up.  You  know, 
when  you  went  to  Reno  it  almost  killed  me. 
I  felt  as  if  I'd  been  amputated.  The  bottom 
fell  out  of  ever\'thing.  I  stayed  home  and 
moped.  I'd  go  to  the  studio  and  play  a  few 
hands  of  gin  rummy  and  dictate  a  sequence 
and  go  home.  Only  it  wasn't  home.  It  was 
just  a  house  after  you  left  it.  And  then  you 
got  the  divorce,  with  no  alimony;  and  it  did 
something  to  me.  I  wanted  to  get  blind 
drunk,  I  wanted  to  die.  I  wanted  to  bang 
my  head  on  the  wall.  So  I  Umk  off  my 
Hollywood  clothes  and  went  down  to  see  a 
man,  and  he  fixed  things  up  for  me." 


Teoch  your  friends 
how  to  tell  FIBS! 


. . .  f/ffS  have  ' 

roundec/  enc/s  for 

easy  insertion 


GIRLS  who  prefer 

tampons  find  two 
excellent  reasons 
to  prefer  FIBS! 

First,  those 
smooth,  gently 
rounded  ends.  Any- 
hody  can  sec, at  a  single  glance,  that  FIBS 
miLSt  be  easy  to  insert.  And  your  first 
experience  with  FIBS  proves  its  true ! 

Second,  FIBS  are  "(]nihrd"-a  fea- 
ture fastidious  women  are  quick  to  ap- 
preciate. This  "quilting"'  prevents  cotton 
particles  from  clinging  to  delicate  in- 
ternal membranes. 

Also,  this  quilting  contributes  directly 
to  your  comfort— keeps  Fibs  from  fluff- 
ing up  to  an  uncomfortable  size,  which 
might  cause  pressure,  irritation,  difficult 
removal.  No  other  tampon  is  quilted! 

Next  time  you  buy  tampons 
be  sure  to  ask  for  FIBS*  I 
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An  irrepressible  grin  quirked  Mike's  mo- 
bile red  mouth.  Hollywood  clothes!  The 
lemon-and-black-plaid  sports  jacket  with  its 
pale  green  slacks  and  deep  green  shirt.  The 
blue  jacket — pale  blue — flecked  with  wine, 
with  a  maroon  shirt  and  blue-gray  slacks. 

"It's  all  right,"  she  told  him.  "You  were 
just  a  little  ahead  of  your  time  in  clothes." 

"  I  was  a  httle  ahead  of  myself  in  the  war, 
too,"  he  said,  "but  our  brothers,  the  British, 
took  that  out  of  me.  I  went  through  the 
blitz,  and  I  saw  the  way  the  British  die.  You 
know,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "they're  aw- 
fully good  sports.  When  they're  dying,  they 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  onlooker. 
They  smile  and  make  a  little  jest — and  go 
along  with  the  gag." 

Mike  felt  the  thick  tears  sting  her  eyelids. 

The  Bum  said  something  inaudible  and 
they  looked  at  him.  He  had  subsided  grump- 
ily with  his  chin  on  his  tucked-under  paws, 
and  his  eyes  closed,  but  he  was  still  indig- 
nant. Pat  reached  across  her  and  scooped 
The  Bum  up  deftly  and  put  him  on  his  lap. 
He  turned  the  cat  over  and  began  to  stroke 
his  throat,  and  The  Bum  braced  himself  and 
reared  his  head  up  and  stared  at  the  man. 
Some  inner  struggle  went  on,  and  then  he 
collapsed,  and  Pat's  thin  white  fingers  went 
to  work  on  him.  Mike  held  her  breath. 
Presently  it  came,  the  sonorous  purr  of  a 
well-petted  cat,  and  Pat  let  him  go  and  The 
Bum  turned  over  easily  and  stretched  once 
and  then  assembled  himself  loosely.  He 
purred  loudly  for  a  moment,  and  then  gave 
the  whole  idea  up. 

Pat  whispered,  "Would  you  look  at  that 
cauliflower  ear!  What  a  battler  the  boy 
must  have  been  in  his  day." 

Mike  said,  "Feel  the  back  of  his  head." 

Pat  ran  the  tips  of  his  fingers  delicately 
over  the  tiger  cat's  skull.  He  clucked,  as  if 
to  a  horse.  He  said,  "What  was  he,  the 
heavyweight  champion  of  these  parts?  " 

She  laughed  softly.  "I  don't  know.  He 
was  a  very  tough  guy  when  I  first  met  him. 
He  softened  up  gradually." 

"A  refcired  warrior.  He  fell  for  you,  and 
gave  up  his  battles." 

"Maybe  he  was  just  getting  old,"  Mike 
offered. 

Pat  bent  over  and  rolled  up  the  cat's  lip. 
"Nope,"  he  said.  "He's  only  about  three 
years  old.  But  a  toughie,  undoubtedly." 

"He  comes  home  every  night." 

Pat  pondered  that.  "The  love  of  a  good 
woman  can  work  miracles.  Does  he  come 
and  go  as  he  pleases?  " 

"As  he  pleases,"  Mike  agreed.  "Who  am  I 
to  keep  a  warrior  from  his  games?  " 


-LITTLE  GL^- 


"I  don't  think  the\''ll  notice  we 
haven't  got  regulation  shoes." 
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The  clock  whirred  and  the  cuckoo  came 
out  and  bobbed  his  head  and  retired.  The 
door  shut  after  him,  and  the  clock  cuckooed 
five  times. 

Mike  began  to  tremble,  and  she  clasped 
her  hands  tightly  around  her  knee.  She 
stiffened  her  mouth  and  said  crisply,  "You 
and  The  Bum  remind  me  an  awful  lot  of  each 
other." 

"  We're  both  retired  warriors,"  Pat  agreed 
mildly.  "Tell  me,  what's  the  dope  on  getting 
married  here  now?  Blood  tests,  waiting 
time,  that  sort  of  thing." 

Mike  yawed  slightly  to  port.  "Were  you 
thinking  of  getting  married?" 

You  know  I  am,"  Pat  informed  her. 
"You  lucky  girl.  Here  I  am,  hog-rich  with 

all  this  money " 

"What  did  you  say?"  Mike  interrupted 
him  in  a  husky  whisper.  "  Rich?  " 

"Sure,''  he  told  her.  "An  advance  from 
the  publisher." 

"Well,  then,  why  are  you  living  in  that 
dump?  "  She  stared  at  him  in  bewilderment. 
"Because,  my  dear  Mrs.  Foster,  it  was 
the  only  place  I  could  find  to  live  where  they 
didn't  mind  my  typewriter.  I  had  a  mess  of 
revisions  to  do.  This  book  was  written  on 
everything  but  human  hide — the  backs  of 
envelopes,  and  odd  pieces  of  paper."  He 
thought  about  that  for  a  moment.  "Did  you 
ever  try  to  commit  a  masterpiece  to  paper 
on  the  flat  of  your  back?  I  wrote  most  of 
this  in  the  hospital." 

The  hospital.  Mike  clutched  at  a  phrase. 
"Were  you  wounded?" 

Pat  said,  "No.  Not  in  that  sense.  A  wall 
fell  on  me."  He  brooded.  "  I  couldn't  think 
of  a  thing  to  say  except  'Where  am  I?'" 

Mike  let  her  head  fall  over  on  his  shoul- 
der.  She  said,  "I  wish  you'd  kiss  me." 

Pat  stroked  The  Bum.  "No,"  he  said 
finally,  "I  won't  kiss  you  until  we're  married 
again.  I  remember  too  well  what  it's  like. 
I've  developed  a  great  sense  of  law  and  or- 
der, Mike.  I'm  like  this  cat  here — I'm  a  re- 
tired bum." 

She  looked  at  him  and  yawned.  She  said, 
"Okay,  sheriff.  You'll  find  your  pajamas  in 
the  lower  drawer  of  that  chest.  I  wrapped 
the  good  silver  in  them  when  I  packed  up  for 
Hollywood.  You  might  as  well  spend  the 
night  here — what's  left  of  it." 

Pat  arranged  The  Bum's  tail  in  a  more 
suitable  location  and  tucked  the  tip  of  it 
under  The  Bum's  stalwart  forearm.  "Me 
and  The  Bum,"  he  said  finally,  "house- 
broken,  gentle  and  committed  to  a  love  of 
good  cooking.  Well,  it  happens  to  the  best 
of  us."  He  leaned  his  cheek  against  her  fore- 
head and  Mike  closed 
her  eyes.  She  locked 
her  hands  tighter.  He 
said,  "I  can  feel  you 
tremble.  Scoot  to  bed. 
honey,  and  say  your 
prayers.  I'll  see  you  in 
the  morning." 

Mike  lay  awake  for 
a  long  time  and 
watched  the  dawn  pale 
her  window.  She  dozed 
off  finally,  and  came 
to  with  a  start.  Pat 
was  asleep  out  on  the 
couch.  It  wasn't  any 
sin,  she  reflected  wist- 
fully, to  kiss  your  own 
husband,  your  ex- 
husband,  your  fiance. 
She  put  on  a  robe  and 
went  out  to  the  kit- 
chen. 

The  kitchen  was 
empty.  The  Bum's 
wicker  basket  was  bare. 
Pat  was  gone,  and  so 
was  The  Bum. 

Mike  grinned. 
They'd  be  back.  She 
looked  at  the  couch. 
"Scaredy  cat,"  she 
said,  and  smiled.  She 
paddled  back  to  bed. 
Men  and  cats  were  odd 
and  predictable  crea- 
tures. 


All  Down  the  Line 


it's  Dr.  West's ! 


Ask  your  frierxJs  with  sparkling  smiles  what 
toothbrush  they  use.    It's  a  two  to  one  cer- 
tainty they'll  say,  "Dr.   West's  Miracle-Tuft." 
For  this  brush,  with  its  30  million  customers,  is  out- 
standingly  the  quality  leader  of  the  world 
at  50^  —  the  best  buy  for  brighter  teeth. 


■I'  *    - 


Miracle-Tuft's 
"Exton"  brand 
bristling  is 
stronger,  longer 
lasting.  It'sex- 
clusivewithDr. 
West's.  Cleans 
teeth  better. 


,i!^ : 


IXTON"'''''  Bristli  NC 


iT*s  Sealed  in  Glass 


G UARANTE  E  D  '°»  "  YeAR 


^':.. 

^ 

^ 

JBffiF'^ 

Classroom    s/n'ciol :    hriglil   ploid   ivool    trilh    red   leather   belt, 
trim   white  collar  and  mJJ's.    H  ear  under  gray  flannel  coat. 

Illlill  SCHOOL  IS  THE  Vim  WHERE 


.    .    .    Kacli  dress,  cacli  sweater  and  skirt,  each  suit  you  have  in  your  wardrobe  should  look 
well  with  th<'  company  it  keeps!    Where  a  bright  plaid  wool  with  white  collar  and  cuffs  is  the 
neatest  thiiifi  in  class;  and  a  lie-neck  striped  jersey  blouse  with  a  green  wool  skirt  is  the  newest 
thing  in  school!    A  tliree-»piarler  gray  (laiuiel  coat  has  a  warm  white  land)  lining  and  a  niat(;h- 
ing  skirt,  and  everyday  wearing  won't  w<>ar  it  out !    You  «an  put  it  over  your  plaid,  your  skirts  ~.  ,  , 
an«l  sweaters,  your  tailored  cashmere.   A  double-breasted  wool  coat   trimmed  with  velveteen  ^^' 
goes  to  a  party  over  an  afternoon  dress,  to  town  over  a  two-piece  belted  suit,  or  to  school        ^^e/f 
over   your  cashmere.    (Choose   your    high-school   war«lrobe   so   that    each    outfit    can    change 
partiK'rs,  can  mix  company,  can  go  together!        •        •        •         IIY  HAWIV   l'lt4l%%'KI.,L 


Double-breasted  wool  coat,  velveteen  trim;  wear  over  suit.        Beige  cashmere  ivith  fullness  in  skirt;  leather  belt.  Right 


...!..•_  -._•«-?' 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Mimkmm 


SEE  HOW  LOVELY  Lux  care  kept  these  smart 
dresses!  Not  a  sign  of  streaking  or  fading  in  the 
rayon  print  or  the  cotton  check.  They're  bright  and 
color-fresh!  Yet  both  these  dresses  were  Luxed 
and  ironed  18  times  before  being  photographed. 

These  days  when  nice  dresses  and  fabrics  are  so 
hard  to  find,  you  want  to  keep  them  new-looking 
as  long  as  possible.  Gentle  Lux  care  actually  keeps 
rayons  color-fresh  3  times  as  long !  Cottons  today 
are  fine  fabrics,  too . . .  deserve  gentle  Lux  care. 


They'll  stay  lovely  ever  so  long!  Strong  soap,  hot 
water  and  rough  handling  can  make  colors  fade 
and  run,  fabrics  wear  out  too  soon.  Remember, 
anything  safe  in  water  is  safe  in  Lux. 


SOAP  CONTAINS  VITAL  WAR  MATERIALS  .  .  .  DON'T  WASTE  IT! 
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Here's  why  your  very  first  Halo  Shampoo 
will  leave  your  hair  aglow  with  natural  luster! 

1.  Halo  reveals  the  true  natural  beauty  of  your  hair  the  very 
first  time  you  use  it  .  .  .  leaves  it  sbinimcring  with  glorious 
dancing  highlights. 

3.  Even  finest  soaps  leave  dingy  soap-film  on  hair.  But  Halo 
contains  no  soap  .  .  .  made  with  a  new  type  patented  ingre- 
dient it  cannot  leave  soap-film! 

3.  Needs  no  lemon  or  vinegar  after-rinse  ...  Halo  rinses 
away,  quickly  and  completely  ! 

4.  Makes  oceans  of  rich,  fragrant  lather,  in  hardest  water. 
Leaves  hair  sweet,  naturally  radiant! 

5.  Carries    away   unsightly   loose   dandruff    like    magic! 

6.  Lets  hair  dry  soft  and  manageable,  easy  to  curl!  Get 
Halo  Shampoo  today  ...  in  lOe  or  larger  sizes. 


REVEALS  THE  HIDDEN  BEAUTY  IN  YOUR  HAIR! 


Both  Prevents  Odor 

and  Checks  Perspiration 

You  get  Long-Lasting  Protection 

with  Dependable  Nonspi 


\ 


35)!  and  60i  Plus  Tax 


cosmetic  counters 


OUR   READERS 
WRITE   VS 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

Oddly  enough.  I  have  found  only  a  couple 
of  evidences  of  shrines,  which  seems 
strange  to  me. 

In  some  of  the  officers'  huts  they  had 
little  Japanese  gardens  made  in  the  burls 
of  trees;  all  about  are  vegetable  gardens. 
In  fact,  there  is  some  rather  extensive 
farming.  I  have  gotten  cucumbers,  toma- 
toes, turnips,  lettuce  and  peanuts  from 
their  fields.  There  are  also  literally  tons, 
it  seems,  of  writing  material,  especially 
postal  cards  in  packages  that  seemed  to  be 
distributed  to  the  men  and  which  they 
must  have  used  to  carry  on  a  very  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  home. 

I  don't  think  they  have  any  tents.  All 
the  living  quarters  I  have  seen  are  bamboo 
and  palm  huts  with  raised  bamboo  plat- 
forms with  mats  spread  on  them  for  men 
to  sleep.  This  even  in  the  officers'  and 
aviators'  huts — which  is.  of  course,  what 
they  use  at  home.  Their  food  seems  to  be 
largely  what  you  would  expect :  soybeans, 
fish,  and  so  on.  Apparently  each  man 
more  or  less  does  his  own  cooking,  for 
there  are  no  large  cooking  utensils,  but 
many  small  ones  and  their  little  bowls 
everywhere.  They  seemed  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  sake,  beer,  and  so  on,  which  has 
not  been  disregarded  by  the  souvenir 
hunters — often  with  painful  results. 

They  had  a  lot  of  baseball  equipment — 
one  good  thing  they  borrowed  from  Amer- 
ica— and  they  had  their  fencing  masks 
and  armor.  Apparently  around  their  quar- 
ters they  put  on  their  slippers  and  even 
kimonos. 

I  picked  up  a  rag  doll  in  one  camp.  I 
wish  I  knew  its  story.  There  are  so  many- 
things  that  have  a  story  if  one  could  find 
it.  On  one  telephone  where  the  dial  would 
be  there  is  the  smiling  lace  of  a  Japanese 
girl.  Almost  every  hut  has  pictures  of  the 
cherry  blossoms  and  temples  of  home. 
C.\PT.  RUSSELL  C.  STROUP. 
Chaplain.  U.  S.  Army. 

\  Xevertheless,  the  Japanese  soldiers  and 
officers  are,  on  the  whole,  barbaric  and 
uncivilized.  Our  fighting  men  prefer 
them  dead.   ED. 

The  Mttle  ThlatfM  That  Count 

Okmulgee.  Oklahoma. 
Dear  Editor:  Someone  once  asked  me 
where  I  obtained  my  philosophy  of  life.  I 
replied.  "From  my  religion,  which  I  prac- 
tice fervently  and  love  dearly,  and  from 
the  numerous  practical  quotations  in  the 

L.\D1ES'  HO.ME  JOUR.VAL."    ... 

Smcerely. 
A  SUBSCRIBER. 

A  Different  Language 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Editors:  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
Malvina  Lindsay  has  said  in  this  column 
from  The  Washington  Post  needs  to  be 
said  these  days  over  and  over  and  over. 
Sincerely  yours, 
MILDRED  CLINE  VVALDEN. 

)  The  JouRN.\L  agrees,  and  is  now  saying 
.Miss  Lindsay's  words  over.   ED. 

The  Gentler  Sex 

"I  can  .scarcely  wait  for  the  postwar 
world." 

"  Neither  can  I — though  of  course  we'll 
all  be  so  very  busy." 

"What  do  you  mean  'busy,'  if  we  have 
all  those  electric  gadgets?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  we'll  have  to  do  a 
lot  about  housing." 

"  I'm  simply  crazy  for  a  little  bungalow 
with  glass  walls." 

"  I  mean  getting  a  decent  home  for 
every  family,  so  the  children  can  grow  up 
in  pleasant  environments.  .And  we'll  need 
a  new  tyjje  of  apartment " 

"Oh,  say,  I  understand  the  new  apart- 
ments will  all  have  landing  places  on  their 
roofs — for  helicopters ! " 

"I  meant  apartments  designed  for  chil- 
dren's needs  where  they  can  run,  play, 
make  a  noise,  get  sunshine.  .\nd  of  course 
we'll  have  to  provide  more  recreation." 

■■  Did  I  tell  you  we  were  on  the  waiting 
list  for  the  first  television  sets?" 

"  No.  How  nice.  We'll  need  to  get  the 
schools  kept  open  into  the  evening  as  play 
centers.  A  lot  of  mothers  will  have  to  keep 
on  working." 


Now  a  NEW 

t  BLUE-JAY 
Specially  Designed  for 
Little  Toe  Corns! 

Yes,  n  Has  Pain-Curbing  NUPERCAINeS 
Here's  a  new,  special  relief  for  little 
toe  corns,  where  shoes  pinch  worst, 
where  the  pain  seems  almost  unbear- 
able! 

Little  Toe  New  Blue-Jay  is  specially 
designed,  conforms  to  toe's  contour, 
permits  more  direct  a.nd  efficient  med- 
ication for  quicker  corn  removal. 

Like  standard  size  New  Blue-Jay,  it 
has  sensational  anesthetic  Nuper- 
caine  that  deadens  pain  around  corn's 
core,  while  gentle  medication  sof- 
tens, loosens  the  core;  you  lift  it  out! 

GET  INSTANT  RELIEF 

Soft  Dura-Felt  pad  instantly  stops 
torturing  shoe  pressure.  Only  New 
Blue-Jay  gives  you  relief  exclusively 
for  little  toe  corns.  Only  New  Blue- 
Jay  has  Nupercaine.  At  drug  and  toilet 
goods  counters.  A  product  of  BAUER 
&  BLACK,  Division  of  The  Kendall 
Company,  Chicago,  16. 

irS  SMALLER.  LIGHTER,  NO   BULK   OR   BULGE 

Gives  Wonderful  New  Comfort 


NO  MORE  shoes  over  bare 
feet!  Genuine  FOOTLETS 
give  .such  perfect  comfort, 
coolness,  cleanliness!  Outsell 
others  because  they  fit  better. 
Choice  of  styles  and  fabrics — 
ever>'  one  a  fashion  hit.  Be  sure 
to  get  genuine  FOOTLETS! 
J.  W.  LANDENBERGER  &  CO. 

Mfrs.  Randolph  Knit  Anklets 
Philadelphia  24,  Pa.  *Tradc  Mark 


tJlt^SfMAS  CARDS 


20  BOXES 


000  CORD! 

2Vre  UP 


1 


Take  orders  from  friends.  leliow\^orkers,  others,  i 
new  1945  Christmas  and  year  'round  box  assort  men 
Easy  sales.  Up  to  1(KK  profit.  Outstanding  G 
Wrappings.  Glitter  Etchings.  Religious.  Humoro  ' 
boxes,  etc.  iS<f  up.  Special  Feature  Jl.OO  Christrr  j 
card  assortment.  Send  for  Free  sampirs  $1.00  nar 
imprinted  stationery  line.  Special  Offer'. 
N«wCntland  Art  Publlttwn.  North  Abi niton.  Ma 


"Speaking  of  work,  I  can  hardly  wait 
until  a  lot  of  these  snippy  maids  have  to 
come  crawling  back  on  their  hands  and 
knees." 

"Another  thing,  it'll  be  up  to  women  to 
see  that  the  hot-lunch  program  for  chil- 
dren is  extended." 

"I'll  certainly  be  glad  when  I  can  get  a 
decent  meal  downtown  without  standing 
in  line  for  it.  Just  think  how  it'll  feel  to 
order  porterhouse  steak  again." 

"  It  will  be  nice.  And  then  there's  so 
much  to  be  done  about  education." 

"Everybody  I  know  is  studying  Chi- 
nese. They  say  the  big  tourist  travel  after 
the  war  is  going  to  'je  to  the  Orient." 

"How  interesting!  What  I  mean  is 
we'll  have  to  get  more  and  better  teachers 
someway,  train  them  better,  pay  them 
more  if  we're  going  to  bring  up  citizens 
competent  to  run  the  country." 

"Speaking  of  public  affairs,  one  thing 
I'd  like  to  see  come  is  the  community 
kitchen — the  kind  you  can  call  up  and  or- 
der a  nice  roast  of  beef  already  cooked.  It 
would  beat  bothering  with  maids." 

"Oh,  yes,  that's  another  thing  women 
are  going  to  have  to  work  out — putting 
domestic  workers  on  a  fair  and  business- 
like basis." 

"Maybe  we  won't  need  so  much  help  if 
we  get  those  plastic  bathtubs  that  won't 
stain,  and  the  precipitron  to  keep  out 
dust,  and  the  autoclaves  to  take  care  of 
dishes,  and  the  automatic  cocktail  shak- 
ers   " 

"There'll  still  be  the  peace  problem." 

"  But  after  they  once  get  things  settled, 
won't  it  be  marvelous  just  to  do  what  you 
please,  take  a  cruise  or  get  on  a  plane 
without  fear  of  being  put  off,  or  call  upon 
a  railroad  for  a  lower?  " 

"Yes,  and  won't  it  seem  marvelous  to 
be  building  things  instead  of  destroying 
them?" 

"Speaking  of  building,  we  want  to  get 
a  little  place  on  the  bay,  and  put  up  a 
fabricated  ultramodern  cottage.  I  want 
everj'thing  in  it  to  be  up-to-the-minute, 
the  latest  science  has  to  offer." 

"The  big  thing  we'll  need  will  be  mod- 
ern thinking.  You  see,  if  we  make  this 
peace  stick  and  hold  off  World  War  III, 
we're  going  to  have  to  work  as  hard  the 
rest  of  our  lives  as  we  have  fhe  last  few 
years." 

"I  suppose  you're  right.  By  the  way, 
have  you  heard  about  the  new  person- 
alized radio  receivers?  " 

Medals  Area't  Enonifb 

►  The  following  letter  is  a  reply  to  "B," 
whose  letter  (Civilians  Also  Die)  ap- 
peared in  the  May  Journ.\l.    ED. 

Creswell,  Oregon. 

My  dear  B. :  I  am  a  service  wife  and  I 
don't  mean  to  be  unkind,  but  perhaps  I 
may  comfort  you  a  little,  or  at  least  help 
you  understand. 

Under  any  circumstances,  death  is  a 
very  hard  thing  for  the  survivors  to  bear. 
But  our  country  has  asked  some  to  go  to 
far-off  places  and  meet  their  death.  How 
would  you  have  faced  it  if  your  husband 
was  far  out  in  the  Pacific  on  an  island, 
lonely,  frightened  and  uncomfortable? 
Can  you  imagine  sleeping  in  the  dirt,  in 
rain  or  heat,  with  Japs  shooting  night  and 
day?  Seeing  your  friends  die  or  suffer  in 
the  sun  and  wind,  waiting  for  a  medic? 

No,  the  Government  doesn't  give  civil- 
ians a  citation  or  medal — would  a  medal 
ever  make  up  for  the  suffering  my  hus- 
band sees  in  one  day?  A  medal  is  only  an 
expression  from  a  grateful  country.  It 
covers  no  actual  return  for  the  life  of  any 
man. 

If  you  tell  your  son  his  father  was  a 
good  husband  and  father,  can  he  ask  for 
more?  Not  all  men  can  go  to  war.  Be 
thankful  your  husband  spent  his  last  days 
with  you  and  his  son.  Yes,  and  thank  God 
for  a  Government  that  does  help  service 
wives  and  war  widows.  We  give  all  we 
have  that  this  may  be  a  free  world,  for  you 
and  your  son,  and  us  and  our  sons  and 
daughters  too. 

Name  withheld  by  request. 

The  Moral  fa 

Belton,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  family  is  a  magazine 
saver.  We  keep  them  until  the  floor  starts 
to  sag.  When  we  were  young,  the  Journ.\l 
was  quite  a  lot  smaller,  but  it  was  even 
then  the  magazine  a  very  small  woman 
believed  in.  An  article  by  "The  Country 
Contributor"  was  destined  to  influence 
my  whole  life. 


It  told  of  "The  Country  Contributor" 
facing  up  to  a  day  that  only  those  who 
have  cooked,  washed  and  ironed,  summer 
and  winter,  with  a  wood-burning  stove, 
can  fully  appreciate.  As  I  remember  the 
story,  her  husband  had  put  a  rooster  un- 
der an  upturned  washtub  to  be  attended 
to  when  she  could  get  around  to  it.  In  the 
midst  of  the  day's  work,  a  democrat  (to 
the  uninitiated,  this  is  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tinct variety  of  two-seated  wagon)  loaded 
with  visitors  arrived !  Recalling  her  moth- 
er's source  of  help  at  a  time  like  this,  she 
went  into  the  parlor,  opened  the  Bible  at 
random,  and  read  the  seventh  verse.  It 
was,  "Arise,  Peter;  slay  and  eat."  She 
reached  under  the  tub  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  a  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

In  the  years  since,  I  have  often  done 
the  same  thing,  and  sometimes  the  sev- 
enth verse  has  been  very  appropriate. 
But  the  real  influence  has  been  this:  I,  too. 
am  a  countrj'  woman,  and  have  had  many 
days  when  the  work  was  piled  sky-high. 
On  such  days,  particularly  when  the  food 
situation  was  serious,  company  usually 
came.  If  I  adopted  the  "Arise,  Peter" 
policy  and  prepared  what  little  I  had,  and 
served  it  with  loads  of  hospitality,  I  felt 
better.  But  if  I  disregarded  the  clock  and 
chatted  affably  until  the  guests  decided  to 
seek  more  promising  pastures,  I  felt  lower 
than  a  worm.  Sincerely  yours, 

ANNE  DAVIS. 

Lovely  Dress,  Lovely  Ciirl 

Loudonville,  New  York. 

Dear    Editors:    The    one    request    my 

daughter  made  for  Christmas  was  for  a 

dress  like  one  she  sa!w  in  the  Journal. 


Page  Mr.  Powers  I 

The  enclosed  picture,  in  the  same  pose  as 
the  original  model,  turned  out  so  well  I 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  it. 
Yours  very  truly, 
MRS.  THOMAS  H.  LAINE. 

A  Fisibtlntf  Cbanoe 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Dear  Editors :  I  am  a  Negro,  twenty-one, 
a  war  wife  and  a  mother.  My  husband  is 
at  present  in  naval  training. 

Today  our  men  fight  proudly  beside 
men  of  all  races  to  defend  the  ideals  of  our 
country.  But  will  they  stand  beside  them 
tomorrow  when  the  emergency  is  over  and 
jobs  are  rationed  out?  Will  they  be  given 
opportunities  to  exercise  their  skills,  or 
will  they  be  handed  brooms  and  mops? 

My  husband  is  a  skilled  laborer  with 
college  training.  Will  he  come  home  from 
the  war  to  find  jobs  as  well  as  unions 
closed  to  him?  Is  there  anything  in  the 
postwar  plan  that  says  he  will  have  his 
chance?  Not  all  people  of  any  race  use 
common  sense,  practice  thrift  and  work 
together  perfectly  under  stress.  I  recog- 
nize the  faults  of  waste  and  lavish  living 
in  many  of  my  race,  but  must  the  innocent 
also  suffer?  I  want  a  fighting  chance  for 
my  husband  when  he  returns,  for  my  child 
and  others  to  come  !  How  can  I  get  it  ? 
DOROTHY  J.  HUFF. 

,  In  a  recent  national  survey  by  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  a  majority 
(55%)  of  white  cross  section  said  they 
believed  Negroes  have  the  same  chance 
to  make  a  good  living  in  this  country 
as  whites;  42%  said  Negroes  should 
have  equal  chance  at  any  kind  of  job. 
ED. 


Even  when  young -your  skin  must 
constantly  //a^e  ^^faded,  coarse 

ACINQ'TOPSKIN' 


This  Famous  Beauty  Pack 

One  Of  Quickest  and 
Most  Effective  Ways . . . 

Your  skin  must  constantly 
"flake  off"  dried  up,  fading 
"top-skin"  cells  else  your 
complexion  may  appear 
dull,  sallow,  coarse-textured, 
and  lifeless. 

And  Edna  Wallace  Hopper's  White 
Clay  Pack  is  one  of  the  best  methods  to 
hasten  this  "deflaking"  process  along  so 
that  your  clearer,  fresher  underskin 
may  be  revealed  with  all  its  natural 
blushing  charm! 

Marvelous  "Blushing"  Action 

Just  spread  Hopper's  Pack  over  face 
and  neck.  Wash  off  when  dry.  And  now 
for  results!  Touch  your  skin — feel  how 


much  smoother  it  feels.  Look  at  your 
skin — notice  how  that  tired,  faded  look 
seems  to  vanish.  The  mild  "blushing  " 
action  gives  your  skin  such  a  thrilling 
rosy  glow. 

Use  Hopper's  Pack  as  a  quick  "beauty 
pick  up"  on  short  notice  and  to  help 
maintain  exquisite  natural  "top-skin" 
loveliness  thruout  the  years. 

Also  marvelous  for  enlarged  pore 
openings  and  to  help  loosen  blackheads. 


IVHITE  CLAV 
PACK 


SO  FEW.. .doing  SO  MUCH. ..for  SO  MANY! 

To  the  boy  wounded  in  battle  (your  son?  your  brother? 
your  husband?) ...  her  cap  is  a  halo.  She  is  the  hero's 
heroine . . .  yet  no  bugle  blows,  no  medal  glows  as  she  an- 
swers his  call. 

Her  wish  is  that  she  had  more  hands  with  which  to  heal  the 
scars  of  war.  Yours  can  help,  by  handling  home  emergen- 
cies. Learn  how . . .  learn  now,  by  taking  a  Home  Nursing 
Course  through  your  local  Red  Cross. 

THE    WOUNDED    THANK    YOU. ..SO    DO    THE    MAKERS    OF    RY-KRISP 
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...the  color  stays  on 
through  every  lipstick  test 

Wonderful  life-like  color  harmony 

shades  to  give  your  lips  an  alluring 
color  accent... lovely  reds,  glamorous 

reds . . .  dramatic  reds ...  all  exclusive  with 
Tru-Color  Lipstick  and  all  based  on  an 
original  color  principle*  discovered  by 
Max  Factor  Hollywood.  There's  a  shade 

fpr  your  type...$i.oo 


^'5/^^ 


Complete  your  make-up 

IN  COLOR  HARMONY... WITH 
MAX  FACTOR  HOLLYWOOD 
FACr  POWDER  AND  ROUGE 


■^ 


DO  YOU  WOKKY  AltOIJT  ACNE? 


TWO  of  the  best  treatments  for  acne  cost  no  money  at  all. 
They  are  sunshine  and  water.  The  first  should  be  apijhed 
liberally  to  the  outside  of  the  body.  Tlie  second,  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  a  quart  a  day,  should  be  taken  inwardly. 
Water  also  has  exterior  value,  when  prcjperly  used,  as  will  be 
explained  later. 

First  of  all,  what  is  acne,  and  what  causes  it?  Don't  be  dis- 
mayed by  the  forbidding  name  acne  vul'^aris,  as  this  familiar 
type  of  skin  eruption  is  known  to  physicians.  That  just  means 
it  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  and  may  refer  to  a  single  pim- 
ple as  well  as  a  more  serious  condition.  In  fact,  the  majority 
of  people  have  at  least  a  touch  of  acne  sometime  in  their  lives, 
usually  during  the  growing-up  period.  So  no  one  need  feel 
superior  to  it.  And  although  it  is  certainly  annoying,  you  do 
not  need  to  feel  any  embarrassment  if  it  happens  to  you.  In  all 
probability  it  will  disappear  with  time,  but  you  can  often  speed 
its  departure  by  being  aware  of  the  following  facts  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  information  we  have  collected  for  you  here 
from  a  group  of  outstanding  skin  specialists. 

The  trouble  originates  in  the  fat  glands  of  the  skin.  Like  many 
other  organs,  and  bodily  functions,  these  become  more  active  dur- 
ing the  teen  age  when  the  body  is  maturing  to  its  full  perfection. 
The  real  job  of  these  glands  is  to  supply  enough  oil  to  keep  the 
skin  smooth  and  supple.  But  when  the  glands  get  overambitious 
and  oil  is  deposited  faster  than  it  can  escape  through  the  pores. 


IIY  I.OI'ISli:  rAliXK  IIKN.IA1»II.\' 

llt'uiily  lulitur  ttf  tht:  Jintrnal 

these  openings  become  clogged.  The  result  is  bumps,  pimi)les 
(jr  blackheads.  Because  these  glands  are  most  numerous  on  face, 
chest  or  back,  that  is  where  acne  most  often  ai)pears. 

You  can  see  for  yourself  that  the  first  and  most  logical  step 
is  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  body.  This  means  a 
carefully  planned  diet,  containing  all  the  fcx)d  elements  that 
make  for  skin  health,  but  eliminating  the  items  that  are  fat- 
filled.  Here  is  your  "Don't  Eat"  list:  fried  foods,  chocolate,  nuts, 
strong  cheeses,  rich  gravies,  sauces,  salad  dressings,  desserts. 
Some  doctors  also  limit  the  amount  of  butter  and  eggs,  because 
of  their  high  fat  content. 

This  does  not  mean  you  should  cut  down  your  amount  of 
nourishment.  Quite  the  contrary.  If  you  are  still  at  the  grow- 
ing age,  you  need  plenty  of  energy-producing  foods,  not  only  to 
get  your  full  growth,  but  in  order  to  fortify  your  skin  with  such 
glowing  health  that  it  can  throw  off  acne  or  any  other  com- 
plexion threat.  When  the  body  is  underweight  or  anemic,  it  can- 
not resist  disease.  The  same  is  true  of  your  skin.  So  eat  heartily, 
but  intelligently.  On  your  "Do  Eat"  list,  include  plenty  of 
vegetable  soups  as  well  as  lean  meats,  whole-grain  cereals  and 
bread,  fresh-cooked  vegetables,  salads,  fruits  and  light  gelatin 
desserts.  And  licjuid!  If  you  find  it  hard  to  remember  to  drink 
at  least  a  quart  of  water  between  meals  daily,  get  the  fruit-juice 
habit.  You  will  save  money,  as  well  as  your  complexion,  if  you 
order   tomato  juice   when   the    rest   of  the  crowd   is  gorging 


PHOTO  BV  STUART 


Pleaty  of  hamp  and  water  outmldnt  for  eleaiiHintf.  #  Plenty  of  water  and  fruit  Julee  timldf,  for  clear- 
tag.  #  Lotw  of  appetizinic  food,  for  enerKy  and  tferm  reNiMtanee.  #  Very  little  ricli  food,  for 
better  dlKeNtion  and  eomplexion.  #  Iteitular  Nieep.  for  Nieady  ner%-eM  whk'ii  promote  Nmootb 
behavior  aN  well  aM  Nmootb  Niiin!   9  Ualimlted  frewb  air  and  NunNhine.  for  perfect  tone  and  texture. 
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Your  hands  come  to  life, 

as  graceful  and  delicate  as  an  exquisite  flower  .  .  . 

when  fingertips  are  done  with  glorious, 

glamorous  Dura-Gloss.  Dura-Gloss,  the  polish  of 

perfection,  is  smooth  to  apply, 

dries  with  speed,  stays  on  for  days. 

At  all  cosmetic  counters.  100  plus  tax. 


Something  New 
Dura-Gloss  Nail  Polish  Dryer- 
dries  polish  faster.  Try  it. 
10(!  plus  tax. 


Dura-Gloss  is  the  only  nail  polish  that  contains  Chrystallyne 
Copr.  1945,  Lorr  Laboratories,  founded  by  E.  T.  Reynolds 


on  gooey  soda-fountain  concoctions.  Do 
stay  away  from  those! 

One  of  our  leading  skin  specialists  includes 
this  instruction  in  his  diet  memorandum  for 
acne  patients: 

"Drink  one  quart  of  fruit  juice  of  some 
kind  each  day  (orange,  grapefruit,  pine- 
apple; including  apricot  and  other  nectars). 
Eat  figs  between  meals." 

If  you  don't  drink  enough  water  and  fruit 
juice  and  eat  enough  laxative  foods  to  keep 
your  system  flushed  out,  you  are  just  laying 
up  more  trouble  for  yourself. 

Another  health  habit  that  is  as  important 
as  it  is  inexpensive  is  plenty  of  sleep.  Re- 
laxed nerves  make  for  better  digestion,  and 
good  digestion  and  good  complexion  are 
closely  related. 

Now  to  externals.  What  is  the  best  way 
of  treating  the  outside  of  your  skin? 

A  careful  twice-a-day  washing  with  soap 
and  quite  warm  water  is  the  best  method  of 
cleansing.  The  soap  should  be  bland  and  not 
too  highly  perfumed  or  medicated,  unless 
ordered  by  your  doctor;  the  reason  being 
that  the  medicines  in  your  soap  may  not 
agree  with  those  in  any  other  healing  lotion 
you  may  be  using.  While  we  are  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cleansing,  pay  special  attention  to  the 
line  where  hair  and  face  or  neck  meet.  And 
keep  your  hair  and  scalp  immaculately  clean. 
It  has  been  definitely  proved  that  the  scalp 
is  a  fertile  source  of  skin  trouble. 

While  it  is  sometimes  comparatively  sim- 
ple to  remove  the  dingy  little  deposits  known 
as  blackheads,  with  a  comedone  extractor, 
it  is  not  well  to  do  even  this  unless  you  have 


^  1  litre  i.s  a  bell  in  the  Census 
^  Knreaii  at  Washington  which 
rin(£s  every  thirteen  seeon«l.s,  indi- 
oatini^  t  he  rale  t>ahies  are  being  lM>rn 
in  the  I  nite«l  Stales.  .  .  .  Kahies 
ean't  she<i  tears  until  they  are  about 
three  months  old.  .  .  .  Iheetirnt^r- 
stoneoflhe  nation'sTreasiiry  Build- 
ing contains  a  lock  of  a  haby*s  hair. 
^  hen  Andrew  Jaekson  was  asked 
for  something  precious,  he  sent  a 
l(»ek   of  his  grandchild's  hair. 

—  WALTER  WINCHELL 


your  doctor's  permission.  There  is  always 
the  danger  of  infection  or  bruising,  which 
may  lead  to  scars  later.  It  is  always  a  temp- 
tation to  fuss  with  skin  eruptions,  but  try  to 
resist,  remembering  that  a  wrong  move  now 
may  simply  prolong  your  trouble. 

For  treatment,  probably  the  preparation 
most  widely  used  by  physicians  is  so-called 
"white  lotion"  or  loiio  alba.  In  mild  cases, 
this  is  often  helpful.  If  your  particular  case 
is  stubborn,  your  doctor  will  advise  you,  as 
self-medication  is  no  wiser  in  acne  than  in 
any  other  bodily  ailment.  He  may  also  sug- 
gest that  you  bathe  your  face  with  alcohol  or 
other  astringents. 

On  the  question  of  make-up,  the  point  of 
view  of  the  skin  specialists  is  very  under- 
standing. They  agree  that  a  skin  that  is 
broken  out  is  probably  better  left  bare  and 
clean  when  it  is  not  being  treated  with  a 
specific  remedy.  They  also  realize,  however, 
that  no  female  creature  of  whatever  age 
wants  to  exhibit  a  blemished  skin  to  the 
world  if  she  can  conceal  it  with  cosmetics. 
And  because  they  consider  the  peace  of  mind 
that  comes  with  a  good  appearance  highly 
important  to  your  welfare,  they  are  willing 
to  have  you  use  make-up  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage possible  when  you  are  going  party- 
ing or  otherwise  being  importantly  social,  if 
you  will  just  clean  it  all  off  thoroughly  be- 
tween times.  Fair  enough,  isn't  it? 

But  don't  use  creams  or  oily  preparations 
at  this  time.  That  may  spread  the  eruptions 
over  a  larger  surface.  One  of  the  popular 
present-day  cake  make-ups,  in  a  slightly 
darker  tone  than  your  skin,  may  be  patted 
lightly  on.  (Never  rub  any  cosmetic  into  an 
irritated  skin.)  A  dusting  of  face  powder 
from  a  reliable  house  and  a  dash  of  lipstick 
are  all  right  too.  Make  sure  your  powder 
puff  is  absolutely  clean;  better  yet,  use  fresh 
cotton  daily.  Better  stay  away  from  rouge, 
unless  you  can  apply  just  a  touch  of  dry 


odora  checks 
perspiration  odor 

Me 
n/ay 

•  Made   on  a  face  cream  basp,  Yodora  is 
actually  soothing  to  normal  skins. 

•  Entirely  free  from  irritating  salts.  Can 
be  used  right  after  under-arm  shaving. 

•  Its  soft,  cream  consistency  stays  that  way 
indefinitely.  Never  gets  stiff  or  grainy. 

•  Contains  no  chemicals  to  spoil  clothing. 

•  Tuhes  or  jars,  10c,  30i,  60i. 

•  Yes,  Yodora  is  a  gentle  deodorant.  Try  it 
today — feel  the  wonderful  difference! 


McKt.'sson&  Robbins,  Inc  .Bndgeport.Conn 

Overworked  Eyes? 

When  eyes  burn  and  smart  due  to  overwork, 
driving,  exposure  to  dust  or  wind,  bathe  them 
with  Lavoptik.  Soreness,  tired  feeling,  itching 
from  local  irritations  all  relieved  or  money  re- 
funded. 30  years  success.  Thousands  praise 
it.    Get  Lavoptik  today.   At  all  druggists. 


*The  Heel-Mark  Tells  you 
ol  a  glance  — she  walks  in 
Paradise. 

BRAUER   BROS    SHOE   CO.,   ST.   LOUIS  8,  MO 


c(jlor  with  such  dehcacy  and  precision  that 
It  tones  in  imperceptibly  with  whatever 
blemishes  you  have.  Otherwise,  the  addi- 
tional color  may  simply  give  you  a  spotty, 
inflamed  look. 

Never  was  eye  make-up  more  of  an  asset 
than  when  complexion  is  imperfect.  By 
making  eyes  as  pretty  as  possible,  attention 
is  distracted  from  other  features.  A  soft  blur 
of  gray-blue  or  violet  eye  shadow  on  the  up- 
per lid  will  make  eyes  look  larger  and  more 
melting  without  advertising  itself  as  eye 
jhadow  at  all!  And  a  very  little  brown  or 
black  mascara  may  be  used  to  brush  the 
upper  lashes  up  and  back.  Never  have 
enough  mascara  to  make  the  lashes  stick 
together  or  look  beaded.  Brush  them  with 
a  dry  brush  after  using  the  wet  one,  if  they 
look  "sticky." 

We  haven't  talked  about  X-ray  treatment 
tor  acne,  because  that  is  something  that 
should  be  prescribed  only  by  your  doctor. 
Even  newer  than  some  of  the  various  light 
rreatments  which  have  been  used  in  the 
jast  are  the  sulpha  and  penicillin  treatments 
now  being  tested. 

But  more  readily  available  than  any  of 
these,  and  of  immense  benefit  in  the  majority 
oi  cases  of  common  acne,  is  sunshine.  If  you 
are  one  of  the  many  people  with  a  skin  prob- 
lem who  have  not  been  getting  their  share  of 
this  grand  medicine,  try  to  do  something 
about  it  right  away.  Folks  with  blemished 
^kins  instinctively  shun  the  exposure  of 
beaches,  tennis  courts  and  open  places.  They 
feel  people  are  looking  at  them,  and  they 
prefer  the  kindly  dark  of  movie  theaters,  or 
the  privacy  of  reading.    It  is  very  easy  to 
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develop  an  antisocial  streak.  Ask  yourself 
honestly  if  you  have  been  doing  this.  If  the 
answer  is  "yes,"  try  to  realize  two  things. 
First,  nobody  is  as  conscious  of  your  skin  as 
you  are  yourself.  Just  forget  about  it.  Be 
your  completely  natural  self  when  you  are 
with  others,  and  they  won't  give  the  matter 
a  second  thought.  Moreover,  make  up  your 
mind  you  are  going  to  have  fun.  Throw  your- 
self wholeheartedly  into  whatever  is  going 
on,  for,  believe  it  or  not,  lighthearted  enjoy-' 
ment,  especially  in  the  open  air,  is  a  skin 
tonic  of  the  very  best  kind !  That's  a  medical 
fact. 

Second  important  point;  by  staying  in- 
doors you  are  depriving  yourself  of  the  finest 
free  treatment  you  could  have.  The  sun's 
rays  arc  potent  health  builders.  Don't  try 
to  burn  yourself  to  a  crisp.  A  long  period  in 
tempered  sunlight  is  better  than  a  brief 
period  of  burning.  Ten  minutes,  even  five, 
may  be  long  enough  for  your  first  sun 
period,  especially  at  the  seashore.  Don't 
wait  until  your  skin  looks  pink.  The 
harm  is  done  then.  If  you  will  take  time 
to  brown  gradually  without  ever  permitting 
your  skin  to  turn  an  angry  red,  that  is  ideal. 
Get  the  sun  on  as  much  of  your  body  as  pos- 
sible. 

If  you  are  a  brunette,  you  may  not  need 
any  sun-screen  preparation,  but  if  you  are 
a  blonde,  or  thin-skinned,  use  one  of  the 
nongreasy  tannic-acid  preparations  wher- 
ever the  skin  is  irritated,  and  whatever  sun 
preparations  you  prefer  on  the  rest  of  your 
body.  Help  yourself  to  healing  rays.  Now 
is  the  season  to  do  it.  Out  into  the  sunshine 
with  you! 


MOMENT   OF   WECISION 


(Conlinued  from  Page  2S) 


drier  than  the  Montezuma.  Looking  again 
for  Miss  Calnan  in  the  crowd,  wondering 
how  she  would  look,  for  he  had  seen  her  only 
that  once  by  the  pool  and  in  a  bathing 
suit,  he  thought  again  of  the  aimless,  the — 
at  the  time — meaningless  events  of  the  day 
there. 

They  had  sat  in  deck  chairs  in  the  shade 
of  the  portico  and  looked  at  the  green  water 
of  the  swimming  pool.  From  the  way  light 
moved  in  the  water,  Bannon  had  known 
the  sun  must  be  as  hot  as  in  Veracruz. 

Miss  Calnan — they  had  not  yet  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  her  being  "Miss"— 
had  said,  "The  place  is  full  of  ghosts, 
isn't  it?" 

Bannon  had  looked  at  her  oddly  and  said, 
"You  mean  here?  Why,  it's  like  the  Miami 
Biltmore  moved  into  Mexico." 

"No,  I  mean  Veracruz,"  she  said.  "I've 
never  been  there,  but " 

Golembeski,  seeing  the  way  it  was  going 
between  Bannon  and  the  girl,  stood  up. 
Miss  Calnan  wore  a  white  wool  bathing  suit 
and  had  golden  hair  changed  and  stained  by 
the  sun  where  it  fell  to  one  side  as  she  m- 
clined  her  head.  In  the  very  conventional 
way  screen  actresses  had  made  popular. 
Miss  Calnan  was  quite  pretty.  In  fact,  there 
was  an  unreal  and  dreamlike  quality  about 
her  which,  if  he  had  seen  it  in  a  photograph, 
would  not  have  disturbed  Golembeski.  But 
here  she  was,  very  real  and — apparently — 
very  innocent. 

When  both  Miss  Calnan  and  Bannon  had 
glanced  at  him  inquiringly,  Golembeski  had 
become  embarrassed  and  jerked  his  head 
toward  the  pool  as  a  distraction.  "What  do 
you  think  of  that,  huh?  "  He  could  turn  his 
Chicago  Polish  accent  on  and  off  like  beer  in 
a  tap,  and  now  for  some  reason  he  chose  to 
turn  it  on. 

They  looked  at  the  water.  There  w'as  only 
one  person  at  the  near,  shallow  end  of  the 
pool,  a  fat  lady  in  a  tight  black  bathing  suit 
kicking  her  feet  without  rhythm  while  she 
clung  to  the  blue  concrete  edge.  An  Indian 
servant  near  by  was  dumping  gardenias 
from  a  wicker  basket  into  the  water.  With 
those  already  floating  in  it,  they  made  quite 
a  sizable  blanket  of  flowers,  and  the  fat 
lady's  bottom  emerged  from  the  gardenias  in 
a  rather  remarkable  contrast. 


"Like  a  walrus  frappeed,"  Bannon  said. 

Miss  Calnan  giggled  and  Golembeski 
looked  at  Bannon  with  a  mixture  of  admira- 
tion and  annoyance.  "Why  can't  I  say  such 
things?"  he  said,  and  moved  without  haste 
away  from  them,  the  hot  sun  through 
liana  vine  and  potted  banana  plants 
catching  his  single,  very  tarnished  gold  bar, 
showing  clearly  the  faded,  the  untailored 
uniform. 

"We  seem  to  have  upset  your  friend," 
Miss  Calnan  said,  not  unpleasantly. 

"Oh,  Luke  is  all  right.  Right  now  he  is  in 
Mood  Number  Three.  All  his  emotions  are 
channeled.  He  summons  and  dismisses  them 
according  to  the  situation.  Right  now  he  is 
registering  disgust  principally  because  we 
did  not  go  to  Mexico  City  instead  of  coming 
here." 

"And  why  didn't  you?" 

Bannon  shrugged  without  looking  at  her. 
It  was  not  an  easy  question  to  answer,  he 
discovered;  to  relate  the  nuances,  not  so 
much  of  boredom,  as  of  freedom,  escape  and 
pleasure.  "Usually,"  he  said,  "we  go  up  to 
Mexico  City  when  we  get  a  three-day  pass. 
We  take  the  morning  train  out  and  it  takes 
all  day  to  get  there  and  then  all  day  to  get 
back.  It  doesn't  allow  much  time.  So  we 
thought  we'd  come  here  to  Fortin.  It's  only 
about  halfway.  Everyone  always  talks 
about  the  hotel." 

"And  now  you  discover  you  dislike  it?" 

He  shrugged  again — he  had  picked  it  up 
from  the  Mexicans — and  still  did  not  look  at 
her.  "What  is  it?"  he  said.  "An  American 
hotel  transplanted  to  a  little  Mexican  jungle 
town.  It  is  not,"  he  added,  "that  I  have 
anything  against  American  hotels  as  such. 
It  is  just  that  there  is  nothing  here  I  have  not 
seen  a  lot  of  times  before.  Excepting  your- 
self." With  the  edge  of  his  eyes  he  saw  her 
smile,  muted,  pleased,  secret. 

"Have  you  been  at  Veracruz  long?"  she 
said. 

"Since  the  first  year  of  the  war.  At  least, 
I've  been  based  there." 

He  found  himself  oddly  sober,  remember- 
ing quietly  and  without  pride— only  a  sud- 
den, sharp  access  of  color,  of  the  shapes  of 
cities  remembered  from  above— the  outline 
of  Natal  spread  about  the  circular  harbor,  of 
New  Orleans  sprawling,  clinging  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi like  some  shapeless  water  animal; 
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the  coming  from  unconsciousness  into  pain 
on  the  beach  that  time  he  had  been  forced  to 
land  on  the  soft  shore,  and  from  pain  into 
dream  of  curious  broken  flight,  like  a  crip- 
pled bird  above  a  jungle,  and  then  the  pain 
again  and  the  sand  harsh  on  his  face. 

But  why  now?  he  thought.  Why  be  re- 
minded here  and  now  in  this  odd,  luxury  hotel 
set  in  a  jungle  and  completely  surrounded  by 
tourists? 

He  looked  back  at  the  girl.  He  had  not 
thought  of  her  as  one  to  make  himself,  to 
make  anyone  thoughtful.  And  even  now  she 
did  not  seem  different  from  his  first  thought 
of  her:  the  typical  daughter  of  well-to-do 
Americans,  prettier  than  most,  perhaps  less 
anxious  to  please;  not  reflecting  quite  so 
much  as  most  the  scarcity  of  young  men  in 
the  States. 

She  said,  "You're  very  thoughtful,  con- 
sidering you're  on  vacation." 

"You  always,"  he  said,  "say  things  that 
are  difficult  to  answer."  It  was  as  though 
they  had  known  each  other  a  long  time. 

She  took  it  as  a  compliment;  stretching, 
she  seemed  at  once  languorous  and  assured. 
He  saw  that  her  head,  turned  aimlessly,  gave 
her  eyes  the  excuse  to  look  for  her  friends  or 
relatives  or  whoever  the  people  were  she  was 
with. 

He  said,  "There  doesn't  seem  much  to  do 
here,  but  tonight  if  you'd  like " 

"They   dance    here   at 

the  hotel,"  she  said.  "'I       

don't  think  there's  much 
in  the  town." 

"I  know.  I've  investi- 
gated. Maybe  we  could 
go  over  to  Orizaba.  It's 
a  city,  although  I  don't 
know  what's  there." 

"How  would  we  go?" 
she  asked. 

"By  bus,  I  guess,"  he 
said.  "No  one  seems  to 
have  a  car." 

"  I  can't  tjear  the  Mexi- 
can busses.  It's  like  riding 
in  a  chicken  house.  The 
smell,  being  cramped " 

"  I  know,"  he  said.  They 
were  silent  for  a  moment; 
he  detected  a  small  cold- 
ness in  her.  There  had  not 
been,     he    guessed,     the 

proper   sympathy   in   his      

tone. 

"That  S  on  your  wings,"  she  said,  her 
tone  changing  in  some  way  he  could  not 
quickly  identify  other  than  that  it  was  not 
altogether  pleasant.  "  I  take  it  that  it  means 
"special."' 

He  knew  now  what  was  the  matter,  and 
something  close  to  anger  stirred  in  him. 
"No.  It  means  'service.'  The  Ferry  Com- 
mand." He  stood  up.  Looking  down  at  her, 
he  thought  quite  suddenly  that  she  was 
beautiful.  He  was  amused,  faintly,  for  he 
knew  how  that  had  happened,  too:  decide 
you  can't  have  a  thing  and  immediately  it 
becomes  more  attractive  than  ever. 

Nor  did  she  want  him  to  go,  but  now  it 
was  too  late.  They  both  knew  it  was  too  late. 
Still  looking  down  at  her,  he  quoted  in  an 
undertone: 

"Those  even  brows,  that  hair  like  gold. 
Those  languorous  tones,  that  virgin  way. 
The  flowing  limbs,  the  rounded  heel 
Slight  men  betray!" 

In  mottled  shadow  of  vines  her  skin 
darkened.  "Well  read  and  everything.  I 
didn't  think  it  was  fashionable  to  read  the 
Irish  poets  any  more." 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was  Irish,"  he  said,  half 
turned  away. 

"Padraic  Colum,"  she  said. 

"If  you  come  to  Veracruz  instead  of  going 
to  Acapulco,  I'll  show  you  those  ghosts,"  he 
said.  He  wanted  to  stay,  and  would  have, 
perhaps,  but  he  saw  three  heavy  over- 
dressed people,  two  women  and  a  man,  ap- 
proaching purpxjsefully. 

"How  did  you  know  we  were  going  to 
Acapulco?" 

"You  people  always  do,"  he  said.  "Be 
sure  to  take  your  metaquina  against  the 


1^  F'irasso.  the  famous  Span- 
▼  isli  painter,  wh<i  was 
trappt'il  ill  Paris  liy  the  swift 
(iemiaii  aclvaiK'e.  was  called 
tf>  the  K<>r>i/>iuri<y<irif  iir.  A  pel- 
iilaiil  \a7.i  offieer  snapped  at 
him,  "^<>u  are  the  aiili- 
Faseisl  painter?"' 

"I  am  a  painter.  indee<l."" 
I'ieasso  ealmly  replied. 

The  Nay.i  thrust  a  photo  un- 
der his  nose.  It  was  of  i'ieas- 
so's  famous  paiiitint;,  (iiier- 
niea,  showiiif;  the  havoe 
wrought  hy  .Nazi  ilive  lM>mh- 
ers  in  thai  unhappy  .Spanish 
loun  durini;  the  <-iviI  war. 
"Did  you  d<)  this?"  the  Nazi 
shoute<l. 

"Nd.  sir,"  was  the  r<'pl>. 
"^oudid."  — Glaigow  Herold. 


malaria  there,"  he  added.  Like  all  the  Irish, 
he  thought,  turning  away,  my  talent  for  self- 
deception  is  infinite. 

He  found  Golembeski  at  the  bar,  talking 
to  an  older  woman  whom  he  apparently 
didn't  know  well  enough  to  introduce  to 
Bannon.  "I'm  going  back  to  the  coast.  We 
can  get  the  afternoon  train  from  Mexico 
City." 

"  I  thought  you  were  doing  good,"  Golem- 
beski said. 

"Not  too  good.  It's  kind  of  late  to  go  to 
Mexico  City  and  there's  nothing  here  we 
want." 

"At  least  not  much,"  Golembeski  said. 
"You  go  on.   I'll  be  down  tomorrow." 

JNo,  Bannon  thought,  back  at  the  sidewalk 
cafe,  he  had  not  cared  for  the  sudden  change 
in  Miss  Calnan.  There  had  been  sudden 
changes  in  other  girls,  too,  but  he  had  not 
liked  it  in  her.  There  were  too  many  girls  in 
the  States  ready  to  club  you  with  the  fact 
tfiat  you  were  not  a  combat  pilot.  A  world  in 
which  all  men  were  combat  pilots,  that  was 
what  they  wanted. 

A  kind  of  lightness,  a  certain  uncharacter- 
istic height  moved  in  the  idling  stream  of 
people.  One  of  the  marimbas  had  been  set 
up  in  front  of  his  table  and  the  owner,  who 
knew  him,  was  asking  what  he  wanted 
played.  Beyond  the  musician,  beyond  the 
marimba's    serried    bars, 

she  stood.    There  was,  of 

course,  the  little  pause  as 
in  flight,  the  waiting  to 
be  recognized  and  asked 
to  sit  with  him.  He  stood 
up,  feeling  the  eyes  of  the 
round  table  shift  toward 
him  and  the  girl. 

He  walked  around  the 
marimba.  "I  didn't  think 
you'd  come,"  he  said. 

"I  persuaded  my  par- 
ents to  come  here  instead 
of  going  to  Acapulco." 

"After  I  was  so  surly  in 
Fortin?"  he  said,  thinking 
how  he  certainly  said 
things  he  never  thought 
he  would  say. 

"Oh,  in  spite  of  that. 
I'm  afraid  I  acted  rather 
young." 

"Well,  you  are,  aren't 

you?  Let's  sit  down." 

Following  her  back  to  the  table,  over  her 
shoulder  he  saw  the  eyes  at  the  round  table, 
the  mockingly  wise,  the  mockingly  prurient, 
the  ready  mirth  at  what  was  only  too  obvi- 
ously his  secret.  He  almost  smirked  back  at 
them,  but  saw  that  Golembeski  was  there 
now  with  two  or  three  newcomers,  and  again 
Bannon  was  reminded  of  what  he  had  to  do. 

They  sat  at  the  table  and  she  asked  him 
for  a  cigarette. 

"I  don't  smoke,"  he  told  her.  "I  have  no 
minor  vices.   I'll  get  you  some,  though." 

While  they  waited  for  the  cigarettes,  he 
looked  at  her.  Many  things  about  her 
puzzled  him.  Some  of  them  might  remain 
nameless  even  after  he  had  known  her  a  long 
time,  but  others  now  came  upon  his  con- 
sciousness as  a  kind  of  new  and  informing 
light  might  upon  his  eyes.  There  was  in  her 
now  a  certain  warmth,  a  certain  dignity  and 
natural  calm  which  he  had  not  been  aware 
of  there  by  the  pool.  Most  amazing  of  all 
there  was  what  could  only  be  called  humil- 
ity. It  was  not  common  to  the  times,  he 
thought ;  and  encountering  it  here,  now  and 
in  her,  he  was  amazed  and  could  only  shake 
his  head. 

She  asked  what  was  the  matter  and  he 
told  her  he'd  have  trouble  telling  her.  The 
cigarettes  came  and,  on  impulse,  he  decided 
to  get  away  from  the  light,  the  noise. 

"I'm  going  to  show  you  those  ghosts,"  he 
said.  While  he  paid  the  waiter,  Golembeski 
came  over  to  them.  "You  remember  Luke," 
Bannon  said  to  the  girl. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said.  "He  became  virtu- 
ally a  legend  at  the  hotel  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  after  you  left." 

Golembeski  made  a  face.  "Somebody  says 
I'm  supposed  to  fly  that  job  that's  coming 
in  this  evening." 
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In  the  moment  before  answering,  Bannon 
apposed  that  his  impulse  to  leave  the  cafe 
nd  the  Plaza  was  part  of  an  attempt  to 
elay  still  further  the  necessary  decision. 
Would  you  mind  flying  it?"  he  heard  him- 
;lf  say. 

Golembeski's  hesitation  was  so  imper- 
eptible  as  not  to  be  noticed  by  someone  not 
nowing  him  and  his  invariably  quick 
liough  clumsy  movements,  whether  of 
bought  or  hand. 

"Why,  no,"  he  said.  "All  I  was  just  won- 
ering  was  why  you  hadn't  made  up  your 
lind.  When  do  I  go?" 

"About  twelve.  I  wouldn't  make  a  dog 
ly  that  thing  by  night,  but  they  want  it 
luick." 

"Twelve  is  good.  Then  I  can  be  back  for 
omorrow  night.  I  got  a  date."  He  turned 
way,  his  eyes  curiously  blank,  and  Bannon 
nd  Miss  Calnan  turned,  too,  and  moved 
ato  the  stream  of  people.  The  two  concen- 
ric  and  oppositely  moving  lines  still  went 
round  the  bandstand,  but  now  some  of  the 
nen  had  begun  to  pair  with  some  of  the 
:irls. 

"Would  you  like  to  walk  in  the  parada?" 
le  said. 

"  I  don't  know.  It's  more  or  less  of  a  com- 
nitment,  isn't  it?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  he  said.  "Certainly  a 
/ery  temporary  one.  As  are  all  commitments 
hese  days.  But  we  would  certainly  be 
urther  on  display  before  the  citizens  at  the 
ound  table.    I'd  thought 

)f    going   to   the   Espla-       

lade." 

\  Passing  the  cathedral, 
;hey  could  hear  singing 
;hrough  the  open  doors. 
Bannon  hesitated,  a  kind 
jf  checking  of  his  walk, 
something  he  thought  of 
IS  not  being  perceptible  to 
myone  but  himself. 

"Did  you  want  to  go 
m?"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her.  "They 
;an  still  watch  us  from 
across  the  Plaza.  The 
;ommitment,  in  their  eyes, 
might  be  more  grave,  cer- 
tainly more  unusual  than      

walking  in  the  parada." 

"Heavens,"  she  said.  "You  are  troubled 
about  something." 
"I  suppose." 

The  street  along  the  Plaza  side  of  the  cathe- 
dral ran  north  to  the  Esplanade,  and  as 
they  left  the  square  it  was  as  though  the 
noise  had  been  cut  off  with  the  light  and  the 
music  and  these  things  existed  around  them 
now  only  as  shadows  of  themselves.   High- 
k^walled    buildings,    many   of   them    almost 
windowless,  pastel  by  day  and  ghastly  in 
this  thin  light,  rose  above  them,  the  tops  in 
darkness  above  the  street  lamps. 
"  j     There  was  the  smell  of  roasting  coffee 
and  of  rope  and  spices,  and  coming  down 
n)Tthe  avenue  the  faint,  inevitable  smell  of  the 

sea. 
iJ      "  It  at  least  smells  of  ghosts,"  she  said. 

0  IxlE  nodded,  thinking  with  conscious  irony 
of  the  three  dead  pilots  from  this  base  atone. 
A  man  stood  in  the  doorway  of  a  cheap  and 
dimly  lit  hotel.  He  took  the  cigarette  out  of 
his  mouth  to  talk  in  Spanish  to  Bannon  as 
they  passed,  but  Bannon  did  not  reply.  They 
were  almost  to  the  Esplanade,  with  the 
harbor  on  one  hand  and  the  Gulf  on  the 
other,  when  Miss  Calnan  asked  him  what 
the  man  had  said. 

"Something  in  which  you  would  not  be 
interested,"  he  told  her.  There  was  almost 
no  irony  involved,  he  thought:  it  was  the 
simple  truth;  what  irony  there  might  be  con- 
sisted only  in  that  he  did  not  even  know  her 
first  name. 

The  breeze  ofif  the  Gulf  struck  them  fully 
now,  warm  and  insistent.  Two  or  three  con- 
cession booths  were  still  open,  although  al- 
most no  one  was  on  the  Esplanade.  It  was 
as  though  the  Plaza  had  drained  all  the  life 
of  the  town  into  itself  tonight.  In  one  of  the 
booths  the  proprietor  was  sorting  out  sea 
shells.  There  were  many  kinds  of  the  shells, 
and  as  they  watched  over  the  man's  shoulder 


^  Bargain:  A  transaction  in 
^  which  each  party  thinks 
he  has  cheated  the  other. 

Bank:  An  institution  where 
you  can  borrow  money  if  you 
can  present  sufhcient  evidence 
to  show  that  you  dtjn't  need 

it.  — Esar's  Comic  Dictionary: 

(Harvest  House,  New  York.) 

There  is  nothing  so  well 
known  as  that  we  should  not 
expect  something  for  nothing, 
but  we  all  do,  and  call  it  hope. 

— E.  W.  HOWE: 
Country  Town  Sayings.  (Crone  &  Co.) 


and  he  started  to  turn,  Bannon 's  pressure  on 
the  girl's  arm  moved  them  along. 

"Why  didn't  you  want  to  see  them?"  she 
said. 

"Part  of  his  stock  in  trade  is  that  the  site 
of  his  stand  is  where  the  first  American  shell 
hit  in  the  bombardment  in  1914.  Some 
Americans  find  it  embarrassing  and  buy 
something  from  him  as  a  kind  of  recom- 
pense." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  would  have  been 
embarrassed." 

XIE  nodded.  "I  think  I  would  have, 
though — to  be  impolite.  There  is  enough  to 
think  of  tonight  without  pondering  the  im- 
plications of  that."  So  now  he  had  said  it: 
the  invitation  to  inquiry,  to  sympathy.  In 
its  fashion  as  subtle  as  a  headline:  Home- 
sick, Heartsick,  by  Conscience  Troubled, 
American  Boy  Invites  Tender  Sympathy 
OF  Visiting  American  Girl. 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "If  it  will  do  any 
good,  tell  me." 

Of  course,  he  thought,  the  expected,  the 
conventional,  the  kind  reaction.  "Confes- 
sion being  good  for  the  soul,"  he  said.  "The 
trouble  is,  my  Spanish  is  so  poor  that  in  the 
cathedral  the  priests  can't  understand  me 
and  sometimes  get  quite  annoyed." 

"Well,  if  it's  something  like  that " 

"No.  It's  Golembeski." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  said.    "All 

he  did  in  Fortin  was  to  drink  some  and 

flirt  with  a  woman  some- 

what  older  than  himself." 

"No,  not  that."  He  was 

disappointed  in  her  being 
soobvious.  "Golembeski's 
personal  affairs  are  his 
own.  Tonight  I'm  tem- 
porarily in  command  here 
and  I  had  to  assign  him 
to  fly  a  plane  that's  in 
pretty  bad  shape." 

"But  he  didn't  have  to, 
did  he?  I  mean,  I  heard 
you  ask  him  if  he  wanted 
to." 

"And  he  thought  I 
maybe  didn't  give  him 
any  choice,  asking  him  in 

front  of  you.  He  thought, 

maybe,  even  that  I  was 

thinking  he  had  seen  you  after  I  left  Fortin 
the  other  day." 

"Heavens,  no,"  she  said.  "He  seems  in- 
terested in — well " 

When  she  hesitated,  Bannon  said,  "An- 
other type.  Still,  he  might  have  thought.  I 
shouldn't  have  given  him  a  choice  or  the 
appearance  of  choice.  I  should  have  told 
him.  I'm  in  command." 

"You  don't  like  responsibility,  do  you?" 
she  said  slowly.  "It's  curious  about  that." 

"I'd  rather  fly  it  myself  than  let  him,  or 
anyone  else." 

"  I  know,"  she  said.  They  were  both  silent. 
At  one  of  the  piers  that  ran  off  the  Esplanade 
into  the  harbor,  an  old-fashioned,  high- 
riding  gunboat  was  moored.  In  its  shadow 
they  paused  and  she  turned  to  him.  "This 
isn't  what  you  might  call  a  romantic  way  of 
saying  it,  but  if  it  will  help  any,  kiss  me, 
Bannon." 

She  came  up  to  him  easily,  her  back 
bending  under  his  hand,  her  lips — in  spite 
of  her  words — not  ready  for  his  violence. 
For  it  was  that  rather  than  passion.  And 
as  she  had  known  it  would,  it  broke  his 
thought,  if  only  for  a  moment,  and  there 
was  in  him  a  sense  of  release  and  of 
freedom.  It  would,  he  knew,  last  only  while 
he  held  her,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  let  her 
go.  A  match  flared  above  them  and  in  its 
light  he  saw  two  sailors  on  the  gunboat, 
gravely  and  silently  watching  them.  He 
wondered  why  they  were  not  amused.  It 
was  almost  as  if  they  could  understand  Eng- 
lish and  knew  there  was  something,  a  little 
more  here  than  an  aviator  kissing  a  blond 
girl  by  night. 

They  walked  away,  slowly,  back  toward 
the  booths,  to  where  the  lights  of  the  Plaza 
shed  a  square  of  radiance  upon  the  dark  air 
overhead. 

She  said,  "  I  wish  you  had  it  clearly  that  it's 
just  one  more  kind  of  necessary  hardship, 
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Put  your  lazy  dining  room  to  work!  For  instance,  111111110^  nOOtH 
here  it's  a  plant  room  for  Mom  ...  a  study  room  l^llllll^      llwwill 

for  the  kids  ...  as  well  as  a  cheerful  meal-time         rt  I  ■  ■  ^^  I 
meeting  place.  It's  cozy  and  charming  .  .  .  right         |    lUo 
down  to  the  flowers  underfoot.  And  that's  where 

to  start  your  planning.  For  a  sparkling  Gold  Seal  Congoleum  rug  is  the  brightest, 
biggest  bit  of  interior  decorating  you  can  get  for  the  money  anywhere!  Practical, 
too.  Not  only  do  dust  and  crumbs  disappear  with  the  swish  of  a  damp  cloth,  but 
its  long-lasting  wear-layer  of  heot-toughened  paint  and  baked  enamel  is  actually 
equal  in  thickness  to  8  coats  of  best  floor  paint  applied  by  hand.  And  when  you 

buy   your   Congoleum    rug   —   look   for   the 
^familiar  Gold  Seal.  Then  you  know  it's  Con- 
y     goleum,  the  only  enamel  surface  floor  cov- 
ering with  the  famous  money-back  guarantee. 


GOLD  SEAL 

^gNGOLEUM 


Gold  Seal  Congoleum  Rugs  product 

of   Congoleum-Nairn    Inc.,*  Kearny,  N.  J.    In 
Canada,  Congoleum  Canada  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
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What's  cookin' 
in  electric  clocks? 


Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what's  on  the  way  .  .  . 
here's  "Buffet,"  a  handsome  Telechron 

electric  clock  that'll  help  you  keep  your  kitchen 

work  on  schedule.  It  will  soon  be  coming  off 
the  Telechron  production  line  .  .  .  with  its  cheery 
plastic  case  in  a  variety  of  kitchen-right 

colors,  its  easy-to-read  dial,  and  its  self-starting 
Telechron  motor.  It  will  be  a  clock  you  can 

set  and  forget  .  .  .  and  you  can  depend  on  it  for 
long  and  accurate  life.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  too. 
There'll  be  other  trustworthy  Telechron  electric 

clocks,  as  well,  smartly  styled  models  for  every 
room  in  the  house  ...  as  we  turn  gradually  from 

vital  war  work  to  civilian  production.  In  the 
meantime,  your  Telechron  dealer  will  have  a  few 

Telechron  electric  alarm  clocks  to  fill  essential  needs. 


REG     U     S     PAT     OFF. 


WARREN  TELECHRON  COMPANY,  ASHLAND,  MAfS. 


of  courage,  however  different  from  the 
usual  kind,  for  you  to  have  to  send  someone 
else  out.  In  a  sense  it's  a  kind  of  humility 
you  have — something  moderately  rare." 

He  glanced  at  her,  startled.  "I  was  think- 
ing the  same  thing  about  you." 

"Me?  How  curious." 

"What  a  thing  to  decide  we  have  in  com- 
mon," he  said.  His  laughter  was  at  many 
things,  but  most  of  all  at  himself.  "Instead 
of  a  preference  for  rye  whisky  or  the  ring- 
side seats  at  a  night  spot." 

"Lx)ok  out,"  she  said.  "You  might  be  los- 
ing it  already." 

"The  humility?"  he  said.  "I  see  what  you 
mean.  Never  having  thought  of  it  before 
and  now  discovering  I  have  it,  I  should 
guard  it."  A  kind  of  virginity,  he  thought. 
They  were  almost  back  at  the  Plaza.  He  had 
no  idea  of  the  time,  and  in  alarm  glanced  at 
his  watch.  It  was  eleven-fifteen.  "  I  have  to 
go  out  to  the  field,"  he  said.  "Would  you 
want  to  wait  for  me  someplace?  I'll  be  back 
by  twelve-thirty— no  later,  certainly." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,  if  you  want.  Unless  it's 
against  regulations  or  something." 

'-'No,  it  isn't."  He  wondered  about  his 
hesitation.  He  still  worried  about  Golem- 
beski,  about  what  Golembeski  would  think. 
Nor  that  only,  he  thought.  He  wondered — 
as  though  suddenly  weary  of  subtleties,  in  a 
sudden  access  of  the  obvious— if  he  himself 
were  really  afraid  to  fly  a  "present  condi- 
tion" plane.  Still,  he  could  not  have  as- 
signed himself  to  it.  He  saw  that  she  was 
still  waiting  for  him  to  say  something  defi- 
nite, waiting  rather  patiently.  "It's  all 
right,"  he  said.  "Come  on.  You  remind  me 
all  the  time  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
common  sense  and  that  I  should  use  what 
little  I  have."   He  hailed  a  cab. 

"What  a  romantic  thought,"  she  said  as 
he  helped  her  in.  "You  practically  over- 
whelm me." 


The  cab  had  roared  up  to  them  from 
twenty  feet  away  when  he  called  it,  and 
now  it  started  with  a  jerk  and  was  going 
fully  forty  miles  an  hour  in  second  past  the 
white  post  office  before  they  had  recovered 
balance. 

"Do  they  always  drive  like  this?"  she 
said. 

"Usually  not  quite  so  bad,"  he* told  her. 
"It's  the  effect  of  having  a  flier  for  a  pas- 
senger. They  are  very  susceptible  to  pass- 
ing influences." 

"A  strictly  Mexican  characteristic,  of 
course?" 

"Oh,  all  right,"  he  said. 

The  jouncing  of  the  rough  road  threw 
them  against  each  other  and  he  took  her 
hand  but  did  not  kiss  her  again.  Some 
gravity  linked  with  the  first  time  in  the 
shadow  of  the  gunboat  still  remained  in  him, 
and  he  would  not  change  its  memory  yet.  At 
least  as  clearly  as  she  did,  he  knew  the  exact, 
the  intended  mood  and  feeling  that  had 
made  up  the  moment  there. 

The  airport  was  almost  unlighted.  In  the 
dimness  the  plane  stood,  heavy,  compact  yet 
somehow  awkward.  Two  or  three  of  the 
ground  crew  were  servicing  it,  and  off  to  one 
side  Golembeski  stood  alone,  the  classic 
figure  of  all  pilots:  the  phones,  the  helmet, 
the  blunt  shape  of  the  flying  suit. 

"All  set,  kid?"  Bannon  said. 

"All  set,"  Golembeski  said. 

He  said  that  Carteret,  who  had  flown  the 
plane  in,  had  been  met  by  his  girl  and  gone 
back  to  town.  Most  of  this  was  lost  in  the 
sudden,  starting  roar  of  the  motor  as  one  of 
the  mechanics  began  to  warm  it  up.  To 
Bannon,  it  seemed  as  though  Golembeski's 
eyes,  lost  in  the  shadow  of  their  sockets, 
stared  at  them.  Miss  Calnan  stood  a  little 
way  off  while  the  two  men  walked  slowly 
toward  the  plane. 

"You  feel  all  right?"  Bannon  yelled. 
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BY   JO.SEPH   AllSLANDEH 


All  that  day  the  rain  sifted  down  like 
soot, 
The  windows  dripping  dingily, 
the  stone 
Swarthy  with  the  rain's  sweat,  while 
underfoot 
Soiled  newspapers  were  blown. 

It  was  a  day  to  talk  of  death.    You 
talked 
Of  someone  dead  whom  I  had 
never  met, 
Of  how  she  danced  where  other 
people  walked — 
I  sucked  a  cigarette. 

Match  after  match  burned  wriggling 
to  a  char. 
You  looked  away,  talking  of  her. 
You  said: 
"Her  soul  was  an  eagle  staring  at  a 
star   .   .   . 
And  now  .  .  .  and  now  .  .  .  instead 

"Of  this  too  dense  mortality  that 
drags 
The  spirit  down  and  weighs  upon 
the  eyes. 
She  shares  the  eagle's  proud  and 
lonely  crags, 
His  austere  enterprise. 

"So,  unimpeded  by  the  flesh,  she  goes. 
And,  purged  of  eyeballs,  sees;  and 
with  stopped  ears 


And  marble  mind  knows  what  the 
mountain  knows. 
The  mountain  eagle  hears: 

"For  always,  as  her  words  climbed  to 
her  thought. 
The  mountains  loomed  and  lifted, 
and  the  sound 
Of  great  wings  beating  and  a  clarion 
throat 
Drowned  our  dull  earth,  drowned 

"The  little  frantic  pulse  of  time  and 
place. 
The  feverish  tick  of  circumstance, 
the  things 
That  chain  us.   .   .   .   There  were 
eagles  in  that  face. 
The  sweep  of  eagles' wings!  .  .  ." 

Match  after  match  went  cold.  Outside 
the  rain 
Glistened  from  black  umbrellas 
like  an  ink. 
You  said  no  more.  You  rose.  What 
words  remain 
When  two  stand  on  the  brink 

Of  that  serene  and  unabridged 
abyss?   .   .   . 
O  noble  lady  whom  I  shall  not 
know, 
A  stranger  cries  Godspeed  and 
sends  you  this. 
Now  it  is  time  to  go. 


•  ••••••••••••••••••• 
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Golembeski  nodded.  "You  kind  of  go  for 
hat  dame,  don't  you?"  he  yelled  back. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Bannon  yelled. 

"You  oughta  know  by  now,"  Golembeski 
houted. 

They  could  hardly  hear  each  other, 
jolembeski  was  amused  by  something  and 
Gannon  could  not  be  sure  what.  Tension  had 
jegun  to  build  in  him  again. 

"Don't  hesitate  to  come  in  at  Tampico 
f  you  feel  she's  too  tricky  to  fly,"  he  told 
iie  other. 

"She's  all  right,"  Golembeski  said.  "If 
Carteret  could  bring  her  up  from  Merida,  I 
ran  take  her  into  Brownsville." 

"I'd  rather  fly  it  myself,"  Bannon  said. 
'I  wish  Lindeman  wasn't  away." 

Golembeski  waved  him  off.  "You're  nuts," 
le  said,  and  turned  to  climb  into  the  plane. 
?rom  the  cockpit,  looking  down  at  Bannon, 
le  saw  him  shake  his  head.  When  he  throt- 
;Ied  the  motor  he  heard  Bannon  shout, 
'  Wait.  It's  not  warmed  up  yet,"  and  he  saw 
Bannon  go  back  and  talk  to  the  girl. 

Then  Bannon  came  back  to  the  plane  and, 
;upping  his  hands  around  his  mouth,  yelled, 
'Get  out.  There's  something  in  the  sound  I 
ion't  like." 

"You're  crazy,"  Golembeski  said.  "The 
engine  is  the  one  thing  that's  okay  with  this 
plane." 

Get  out,"  Bannon  said.  "I  want  to  see 
what's  wrong.   I  don't  like  the  sound." 

CtOLEMBESKI  climbed  down  and,  without 
talking  or  looking  at  him,  Bannon  climbed 
up  and  into  the  cockpit.  Unlike  Golem- 
beski, he  closed  the  plastic  top.  He  looked 
itrange  in  it  without  flying  suit  or  helmet. 
The  motor,  as  Golembeski  knew,  sounded 
fine  when  Bannon  gunned  it.  The  chocks  had 
been  removed  when  Golembeski  got  into  the 
plane  and  now  slowly  the  heavy  fighter  be- 
gan to  move  straight  down  the  runway. 
"Hey,  you  fool,"  Golembeski  yelled,  but 
Bannon,  of  course,  could  not  hear  any- 
one. The  plane  gathered  speed,  a  nightmar- 
ish and  fleeing  shape  in  the  gloom.   The 


mechanics  stood  still,  puzzled  and  in  a  way 
stricken.  The  roaring  changed  in  tone  and 
they  knew  the  plane  was  air-borne.  Its  sound 
dwindled  rapidly,  became  no  more  than  the 
noise  of  a  bee.  Not  until  then  did  Golem- 
beski turn  to  Miss  Calnan. 

"What  did  he  say  to  you?" 

"You  mean  just  before  he  got  in  the 
plane?"  she  said. 

"Yes." 

xlE  asked  me  what  my  first  name  was 
and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  thought  I'd  still 
be  in  Veracruz  tomorrow  night." 

"And  what  did  you  tell  him?  "  Golembeski 
asked. 

"  I  told  him  I  thought  I  would  be."  When 
Golembeski  was  silent,  she  went  on.  "If 
you're  wondering  why  he  just  did  what 
he  did,  he's  been  worrying  all  day,  ap- 
parently, over  having  to  assign  someone  to 
that  plane." 

One  of  the  mechanics  called  from  the 
truck  they  were  in,  "You  want  a  ride  back  to 
town,  lootenant?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Golembeski  said.  "W^e  both 
do."  Walking  toward  the  truck,  he  said, 
"That  Bannon — he  worries.  But  quite  a 
guy,  all  right." 

"Why,  yes,"  Miss  Calnan  said. 

Two  of  the  mechanics  got  out  to  ride  in 
the  back  and  Golembeski  and  she  got  into 
the  cab.  The  truck  bounced  even  more  than 
the  taxi  on  the  bad  road  going  back  to  tow-n. 
The  mechanic  driving  said,  "That  Lieuten- 
ant Bannon,  he  sure  gets  bothered."  No  one 
answered  him. 

Miss  Calnan,  by  upbringing  and  nature 
a  conservative  and  rather  quiet  girl,  was 
startled  by  her  own  thoughts.  Roughly, 
they  were  that,  regardless  of  what  her  par- 
ents might  say,  she  was  going  to  wait  in 
Veracruz  for  Bannon  to  return,  and  that  if 
he  should  be  hurt  she  would  go  to  wherever 
he  was.  She  could  not  think  of  Bannon  as 
ever  dying.  In  the  reeling  and  darkened 
truck,  in  their  own  silence,  she  began  to  pray 
for  Bannon. 


IMPERIAL 
CMBLSWICK 


Crisp  salads  served  on  handcrafted 
Candlewick  crystal  tempt  warm- 
weather  appetites.  Ask  for  Candle- 
wick  at  fine  stores. 

IMPERIAL    GLASS    CORPORATION 
BELLAIRE,  OHIO 
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'omen  have  learned  to  choose  and  examine,  to  question  and 
select  before  buying.  America's  enterprising  industry  has  learned 
to  serve  this  nation  of  shoppers — shoppers  that  tell  and  are  not 
told  what  they  want. 

This  freedom  of  selection,  plus  the  right  of  a  nation's  industry  to 
honest  enterprise,  has  given  us  a  new  high  standard  of  living.  Con- 
untii  the  last  shot  is  fired   sidcr  Youngstown  Kitchens.  Here  is  beauty,  mod- 

—  buy     bonds  —  grve  ^  '' 

blood— soivoge  fats  and    em  Styling  and  low-cost  luxury — features  galore 

paper — work  for  Victory.  /-    i        i  i 

Then  do  your  part  to  . . .   to  plcasc  the  eycs  of  the  keenest  shopper. 

So,  in  true  American  style  we  say,  look  every- 
where and  anywhere  in  the  Youngstown  Kitchen. 
There's  nothing  concealed  unless  perhaps  some 
extra  hidden  value.  It's  modern,  beautiful  and 
efficient.  Just  right  for  a  nation  of  women  who 
enjoy  the  right  to  demand  the  best. 

MANUFACTURING     CORPORATION 
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WARREN,    OHIO 

DESIGN  ENGINEERING  SERVICE      •      LARGE  PRESSED  METAL  PARTS 

PORCELAIN  ENAMELED  PRODUCTS 
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YOUNGSTOWN  KITCHENS 

Mullins  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Dept.  L-845.  Warren,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the  Min-A-Kit  Book.  Price  10c  cash. 

I  plan  to  modernize  □        I  plan  to  build  □ 

Name 

Street 


City  and  Zone_ 


_County_ 


-State_ 


PHOTOS  BY  HAROLD  FOWXER 


A  room  tvillt  a  thcitic  and  a  scheme  based  on  old  blue  willow.    Dated  family  furniture  is  given  style  and 
freshness  with  paint  and  fabric.   Carefully  following  a  definite  scheme  gives  professionally  decorated  look. 
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InterUtr  Decoratutti  Editor  i>f  the  Jtmrtial 


OLD  blue  willow  china,  beloved  and  treasured  for  more  than  a  century,  is  the  inspira- 
tion for  this  cool,  summery  scheme  which  you  can  copy  at  little  expense.  No  dining 
room  is  too  simple  to  be  charming  and  beautiful  when  decorated  around  a  scheme 
as  appealing  as  willow  blue.  Dining-room  decoration  is  the  easiest  to  do,  remember; 
and  even  if  you  have  never  decorated  in  your  life,  you  can  get  good  results  when  working 
around  a  theme.  You  do  not  need  to  buy  new  furniture,  for  any  style  of  chairs,  serving 
pieces  or  cabinets  can  be  used  for  your  arrangement.  The  secret  of  all  "freshen  up" 
decorations  is  to  use  just  what  you  have,  but  to  use  it  with  style. 

To  start  with,  the  room  shown  above  was  only  a  dark  little  box  and  we  added  the 
square  bay  just  to  show  you  how  effective  even  a  simple  improvement  can  be.  But  the 
shape  of  the  room  does  not  matter  so  much,  for  the  effect  of  the  scheme  will  be  the  same 
in  any  room,  if  you  stick  to  the  basic  idea  of  its  decoration. 

Building  a  projecting  cupboard  is  a  French  provincial  touch  which  gives  originality  to 
a  plain  little  room,  and  you  can  have  the  delightful  experience  of  arranging  the  shelves 
to  suit  your  own  taste.  Onto  them  go  your  showiest  treasures,  your  heirloom  bits  or  collec- 
tions, and  of  course  this  is  the  place  to  display  pieces  that  give  your  room  its  theme. 

Actually,  this  is  a  "one-two-three"  room,  and  you  can  go  at  it  as  if  you  were  carrying 
out  a  recipe.  First,  choose  the  plate,  tureen  or  other  china  treasure  you  want  to  use  for 
your  scheme  and  your  theme.  Then  paint  everything  snowy  white,  except  the  tinted 
ceiling,  which  is  a  fashion  note.   Make  it  a  tint  of  your  main  theme  color,  not  too  dark. 

Next,  arrange  your  furniture,  leaving  out  any  large  pieces  that  crowd  the  room  and 
are  not  of  particular  service.  This  gives  you  the  extra  space  which  is  part  of  the  "new" 
look  you  are  creating.  If  you  have  a  handy  man,  perhaps  he  can  remodel  your  larger 
pieces  to  make  smaller  ones;  and  if  you  are  a  new  homemaker,  here's  a  tip:  secondhand 
dining-room  furniture,  if  a  bit  dated,  is  almost  a  giveaway.  You  can  find  it  in  practically 
any  secondhand  furniture  store.  Best  of  all,  if  it  is  old  and  cheap  you  can  remodel  and 
paint  absolutely  uninhibited,  for  there's  nothing  to  ruin.  To  carry  out  the  willow-blue 
theme,  paint  all  your  furniture  white. 

Since  every  room  should  have  a  beauty  spot  or  center  of  interest — even  the  dining 
room — we  used  a  painted  wallpaper  panel  in  the  center  of  our  main  wall.  For  this  dramatic 
touch,  we  chose  a  Chinese  scene  because  the  romantic  story  (Coniinued  on  Page  142) 
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Paper  is  light!  But  collecting  loads  of  it  for  her  Uncle  Sam  is  hard 
work  for  a  little  girl  like  Nancy.  Now  she  slides  off  into  a  well- 
deserved  rest,  cushioned  by  the  luxury  of  Beautyrest— the  dream 
mattress. 

Made  by  Simmons,  it  has  837  individually  pocketed  coils  and 
a  sag-proof  border.  If  you  own  one  today,  take  good.care  of  your 
Beautyrest !  For  we're  still  engaged  in  war  work. 

If  you  need  a  new  mattress  now,  we  suggest  our  famous 


WHITE  KNIGHT.  It's  the  "mattress-within-a-mattress"-s()ft, 
durable,  with  layer  upon  layer  of  fine,  resilient  cotton.  $39.50. 
We  can  offer  you,  too,  a  limited  number  of  Beautyrest  Box 
Springs,  at  the  same  low  price. 


BEAU  TYRE  ST- The  world's  Most  Comfortable  Mattress! 

Made  by  SIMMONS  COMPANY 


REMEMBER!    Unless  they  arrive  in  proper  condition,  food  and  ammunition 
mean  nothing  to  our  fighting  men.  Paper  protects  both.  Save  it !  Salvage  it ! 


All  rooms  open  on  sunny  terrace,  garden  or  playground. 


BY  KIl^^HARD  PRATT 

Architvftural  htliUtr  of  the  Journal 


IKE  all  preceding  houses  in  the  series,  this  one  would 
take  every  season  in  its  stride — coldest  winter, 
warmest  summer— anywhere  within  reason.  The 
glass-paneled  garden  side,  away  from  the  street, 
would  let  in  the  winter  sun  warmth,  while  its  wide  roof 
overhang  would  shade  the  rooms  in  summer.  The  other 
walls,  of  precast  lightweight  concrete  panels,  beautifully 
textured  and  colored  for  appropriate  inside  and  outside 
finish,  would  be  full  insulation  against  all  extremes  of 
temperature.  The  raised  roof,  with  its  high  clerestory 
windows,  would  provide  still  further  light  and  ventila- 
tion. And  the  simplicity  and  fewness  of  the  mass- 
produced  parts  would  make  possible  all  this  space  and 
comfort  at  half  the  cost  of  conventional  construction. 
Unhampered  by  worn-out  restrictions  of  style,  the 
floor  plan  proceeds  with  perfect  freedom  to  give  you  the 
greatest  amount  of  livability  attainable.  Take  a  tour  of 
the  house,  and  see  for  yourself.  Coming  in  from  the 
street,  the  entry  opens  on  a  long  passage  that  begins 
with  bookshelves  beside  the  large  daylight-illuminated 
living  room.  Separated  at  will  by  a  folding  partition  is 
the  dining  room  for  as  many  as  eight,  and  the  same  full 
garden  view.  Then  the  kitchen  and  laundry:  pleasant, 
complete,  commodious,  with  an  entrance  from  the  car 


shelter,  which  contains  heating  plant  and  storage  com- 
partments. Now  back  to  the  passage  with  the  books,  the 
corridor,  lined  with  large  closets,  leads  to  the  bedrooms 
and  becomes  a  dressing  room  for  the  parents'  bedroom 
at  the  end.  Notice,  in  passing,  the  children's,  which  can 
be  singles  or  double,  and  their  two  cleverly  divided 
baths.  And  remember  that  skillful  planning  without 
guarantees  privacy  and  outlook  within;  also  that  skillful 
planning  of  house  and  grounds  must  continue  on  to 
cover  the  community — for  the  livability  of  the  neigh- 
borhood is  what  gives  value  and  security  to  the  home. 
The  hope  for  houses  like  this,  at  prices  you  can  afford, 
is  within  your  power  to  realize.  Better  houses,  at  lower 
costs,  and  put  together  with  infinitely  fewer  parts,  all 
greatly  improved  and  simplified,  can  be  had  if  the  same 
kind  of  research  and  co-ordination  which  are  winning 
the  war  can  only  be  used  to  revitalize  the  home-building 
industry.  You  can  urge  your  congressman  to  back  legis- 
lation which  will  initiate  and  stimulate  research  that  will 
create  the  better,  less  expensive  homes  you  need.  You 
can  help  discourage  present  inflationary  costs  by  waiting 
for  that  better,  less  expensive  home.  Wartime  research 
quickly  developed  the  B-29;  similar  effort  can  soon 
develop  the  better  home  so  vital  to  a  victorious  peace. 


ir<'  prititry  from  tlie  strvi-l.    The  Icrnttv  is  like  (in  onliloor  room. 
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Ah!  .  . .  wouldn't  it  be  wonderful 
to  work  in  a  brand-new,  really 
modern  kitchen.  So  efficiently 
planned,  things  would  get  done 
in  half  the  time.  So  clean  and 
cool  and  beautiful  you  wouldn't 
mind  working  in  it! 
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This  is  the  floor  plan  of  just  one  of 
the  Gas  industry's  "New  Freedom 
Gas  Kitchen"*  designs!  Each  one 
is  cram-packed  with  time- 
saving,  work-saving  ideas  .  .  , 
each  one  is  scientifically  planned 
to  cut  down  on  "legwork,"  dirt, 
heat  .  .  .  yes,  even  hard-to-kill 
cooking  odors!  When — after  the 
war  —  you  build  a  new  kitchen  — 
or  remodel  your  old  one — we'll 
be  ready  with  dozens  of  ideas 
that'll  fit  your  needs  exactly! 


ANOTHER   "NEW   FREEDOM    GAS    KITCHEN"    DESIGN 


/ 


Everything's  easier  in  your  "New  Freedom  Gas  Kitchen"  of  tomorrow!  cooking's  easier  . . .  You'll  have  a  marvelous  new  Gas  range 
fast,  efficient,  and  so  completely  automatic  it'll  cook  a  delicious  meal  even  when  you're  miles  away.  Remember — no  matter  what 
"make"  you  buy — if  it  bears  the  CP  seal  you  can  be  sure  it's  built  to  the  very  highest  standards  of  leading 

home  economists  and  cooking  experts!  FOOD  storage  is  easier  . . .  Your 
_  new  silent  Gas  refrigerator  will  be  roomier  than  ever  .  .  .  designed 

^^^^      ^   ^^^^  i  to  keep  all  kinds  of  food  fresh  longer!  cleaning-up  is  easier  . . . 

^r      y  .^  W  THE    A  WONDER    FLAME  „  n      \    .       .  cu 

^^      -^  ^^m    ^HMi^  X  Your  economical  new  Gas  hot  water  system  will  keep  oceans  or  hot 

^^^^I^^^J  ^      ^  ^n  THAT  cools  as  water  always  on  tap  for  dishes  . . .  laundry  . . .  baths!  Start  planning 

m    ^Ty^m    ^^^^  fl         """■  ^*  "^'^^^  your  "New  Freedom  Gas  Kitchen"  now  . . .  today! 


AMERICAN   GAS  ASSOCIATION 
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Have  LoVelter  Fl 


oors... 


Less 

Floor 
6ar€! 


Don't  envy  others.  Your  floors  con 
be  as  brightly  spotless  as  the  best 
of  them — and  oh  so  easily!  Merely 
flow  Self-Polishing  Simoniz  onto 
your  floors.  No  rubbing — no  pol- 
ishing— just  let  it  dry.  Then — Presto! 
— Shimmering  loveliness  that  lasts 
and  lasts.  Self-Polishing  Simoniz 
doesn't  wash  off  and  have  to  be 
replaced  every  few  days.  It  wears, 
in  fact,  much  like  the  original 
SIMONIZ  long  famous  for  enduring 
beauty  on  automobiles.  Cleaning's 
so  easy,  too.  A  damp  cloth  whisks 
off  dust  and  dirt  and  your  floors 
shine  like  new  again.  So,  do  try 
Self-Polishing   Simoniz  —  but  Soon! 

Sold  by  grocery,  hardware,  drug,  paint 
and  department  stores  everywhere. 
The  Simoniz  Company,   Chicago,  III. 


SELF-POUSHING 


StmONtZ 

For  fiooRS 


It  is  easy  to  feel   the  goodness  oj   the  earth  in  Aiipiist. 
Silver  daivdles—not  even  interested  in  chasing  chickens. 

Diary  of  Domesticity 


THE  Moon  of  Canning  is  here  again.  And 
this  year  we  also  have  a  freezing  unit, 
which  we  acquired  as  a  legacy  and  are 
just  beginning  to  feel  intimate  with.  We 
find  the  freezer  a  kind  of  white  magic,  and  I 
think  in  time  all  houses  will  be  built  with 
them  just  as  bathtubs  and  sinks  go  in  now. 

A  freezer  is  an  economy  because  there  is 
no  wasting  of  food  with  one.  Even  if  you  do 
not  raise  your  own  vegetables,  you  are  able 
to  buy  them  at  their  peak  season  and,  when 
things  are  flooding  the  market,  put  down 
enough  for  six  months.  Community  lockers 
are  the  same  thing  except  for  folks  who  live 
remote  from  civilization,  who  can't  get 
transportation  to  one. 

Canning  plus  freezing  makes  a  household 
ready  for  any  emergency.  When  I  bake  beans 
I  now  can  bake  a  double  batch  and  freeze 
half.  C<x)ky  dough  put  down  means  fresh 
ctxjkies  in  short  order.  Cakes  may  be 
frozen,  or  pies— in  fact,  whole  meals  may  be 
laid  neatly  away  ready  to  thaw  and  heat. 

Another  very  nice  thing  is  that  you  can 
freeze  just  a  small  quantity  of  whatever  you 
have — a  couple  of  packages  when  the  beans 
are  ripening  too  fast,  for  example. 

When  and  if  you  can  get  some  hamburger, 
it  is  nice  to  make  patties  for  a  picnic  and 
put  them  down  all  ready  for  the  basket. 
Each  patty  must  have  a  layer  of  freezer 
paper  between  it  and  the  next,  however,  to 
keep  it  separate. 

There  are  still  things  that  must  be  canned, 
even  with  the  freezer  available. 

This  year  I  am  doubling  the  amount  of 
Garden  Special,  and  putting  it  up  in  pints 
instead  of  quarts.  I  really  grow  lyrical  over 
Garden  Special,  because  it  can  be  used  for 
omelet  sauce,  to  bake  fish  fillets  in,  for  maca- 
roni casseroles,  for  meat-and-potato  casse- 
roles and  many  other  things.  It  calls  for 
6  sweet  peppers,  1  quart  onions,  1  quart 
celery  chopped  together  rather  fine,  leaves 
and  all.  I  cook  this  twenty  minutes  with  a 
quart  of  water,  then  add  4  quarts  ripe  to- 
matoes, peeled  and  cut  up,  and  3  tablespoons 
salt,  2  tablespoons  sugar  and  whatever  else  I 
feel  in  the  mood  for  by  way  of  seasoning, 
such  as  a  bay  leaf,  a  pinch  of  mixed  herbs,  a 
bit  of  dry  mustard.  I  think  I'll  do  one  batch 
this  year  with  chili  powder— be  nice  with 


baked  Lima  beans  or  red  kidney  beans. 
After  the  Special  comes  to  a  boil,  I  put  it  in 
hot  jars  and  process  in  boiling-water  bath 
for  twenty-five  minutes  for  pints,  or  thirty 
minutes  for  quarts.  If  I  use  the  pressure 
cooker,  I  time  it  for  tomatoes. 

Meals  have  to  be  simple  while  the  canning 
and  freezing  is  the  main  job.  A  very  simple 
and  good  dessert  is  Apple  Crunch.  I  slice 
6  apples  in  a  pie  plate  or  square  cake  tin  and 
season  as  for  pie,  then  take  1  cup  granulated 
sugar,  ^4  cup  flour,  H  cup  butter  or  other 
shortening,  and  mix  them  to  the  crumbly 
stage  and  cover  the  apples  with  them.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  till  apples  are  tender  and 
crumbs  brown  and  crispy.  This  is  just  a  new 
version  of  brown  Betty,  but  good. 

A  friend  told  me  of  a  wonderful  idea  about 
dill  pickles.  Buy  a  quart  jar  of  them,  pour  off 
a  third  of  the  liquid  and  replace  it  with 
vinegar,  add  a  clove  of  sliced  garlic  and  let 
the  jar  set  a  couple  of  days.  This  gives  that 
extra-special  flavor. 

Keeping  variety  in  summer  meals  is  easy 
with  the  garden  at  its  peak,  even  with  meat 
scarcity.  One  fine  way  to  change  the  menu 
and  use  leftover  meat  and  vegetables  is  to 
do  them  up  with  curry.  I  make  a  basic  curry 
sauce  for  these.  It  is  easy  and  delicious.  I 
saute  1  onion,  sliced,  in  II2  tablespoons 
margarine,  add  2  teaspoons  flour  and  1  table- 
spoon curry  powder  and  stir  until  well 
blended.  Then  I  put  In  1  sliced  tomato  and 
stir  1  pint  of  soup  stock  in,  season  with  salt 
and  freshly  ground  pepper  and  simmer 
gently  for  twenty  minutes.  The  sauce  re- 
duces to  about  1  cup. 

If  there  isn't  a  scrap  of  meat,  curried  eggs 
are  good.  I  cut  2  slices  stale  bread  into  two- 
inch  squares  and  saute  them  in  a  little  mar- 
garine, then  lay  halves  of  4  hard-cooked  eggs 
on  them  and  pour  over  the  basic  curry 
sauce,  heat  in  the  oven  and  serve. 

We  eat  most  of  our  meals  in  August  out- 
doors. It  seems  a  shame  to  miss  a  single 
hour  under  the  dreamy  summer  sky.  The 
barbecue  is  in  constant  use.  I  love  to  have 
supper  about  sunset  time,  cooked  over  the 
fireplace,  and  then,  as  the  embers  glow 
redly,  sit  and  feel  the  cool  of  evening  coming 
softly  over  the  meadows.  There  is  a  kind  of 
quiet  in  a  summer  evening  which  is  like 
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SPRINKLE  OH  BDUSH  IN  VACUUM  Off 


no  liquids  • 

no  suds  • 

Keep  your  rugs  and  carpets  clean  and 
colorful.  Care  for  them  as  usual,  but 
once  or  twice  a  month  sprinkle  on 
Powder-ene.  Brush  it  in.  An  hour  or 
two  later,  vacuum  it  off.  It  does  not 
cause  matting,  mildew  or  fading  — 
does  not  remove  curl  from  twist  pile. 
Does  not  leave  rings  when  you  clean 
small  areas. . . .  Keep  them  clean  with 
Powder-ene.  VON  SCHRADER  MANU- 
FACTURING Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


PATENTS  2,344,2GB  AND  2,344,247 


.  hu  OLSON 


HOW  YOUR  OLD 
RUGS,  CLOTHING 


UP 
TO 


'/Z 


It's  All   So  Easy!    Materials 

are  picked  up  at  your  door  by 

Freight  or  Express    and  shipped 

at  our  expense  to  the  Olson 

Factory.    We  do  the  rest. 

By  the  Olson  Process  we 

sterilize,  shred,  merge 
materials  uf  all  kinds — 
reclaim  the  valuable 
wools,  etc.,  then  blearh, 
card,  spin,  dye,  and 
weave  lovely,  deep- 
textured,  new 

BROADLOOM   RUGS 

reversible  for  doiible  lux- 
„.     ury — up  to  10  ft.  seam- 
less, any  length,  in — 
Solid   Colors,  Rich 
Tweed  Blends,  18th 
Century  Floral   and 
Leaf  Designs,  Early 
American,  Oriental 
patterns,  Ovals. 

Our  70th  Year 

Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Over  2  milli<m  cus- 
toiiiors.  We  do  not  have 
aj^ents  or  sell  thru  stores. 
Sony,  if  War  Work  some- 
times causes  delays. 
^  Chicago    New  York    S'Frisco 

I 


OLSON  RUG  CO.,    F-7,    Chicago  41 

Mail  Big  RUG  BOOK  in  Colors  FREE  to:- 


NAME.. 


j  ADDRESS.. 
I  TOWIil 
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nothing  else  in  the  world.  It  is  quiet  like  an 
opening  golden  rose.  The  sky  is  the  color  of 
moonstone  after  the  sun  dips  behind  the 
green  hills,  and  later  on  it  is  lilac  and  deep 
purple.  Then  the  summer  moon  silvers  every- 
thing over,  and  the  stars  unfold  their  petals 
too. 

Conversation  ebbs  away  on  such  a  night, 
people  sit  dreamily,  the  last  flicker  of  fire 
lighting  up  a  man's  pipe,  a  woman's  clasped 
hands,  a  child's  eager  eyes.  Honey  is  a  blur 
of  gold  in  the  shadows,  Melody  is  a  piece  of 
night  herself,  and  Esme  and  Tigger,  who  love 
the  barbecue,  sit  happily  on  the  stone  ledge. 
Esme's  eyes  are  opal,  Tigger's  eyes  are  topaz. 
We  always  linger  until  the  damp  mist  rises 
from  the  swamp  and  the  last  ember  falls 
apart. 

This  summer  what  conversation  goes  on  is 
practically  always  on  the  subject  of  plowing 
or  not  plowing.  After  reading  Mr.  Faulkner's 
Plowman's  Folly,  my  sister  Jill  began  to 
think  we  were  really  ruining  our  soil  by  the 
cultivation  and  turning.  Then  we  got  Louis 
Bromfield's  Pleasant  Valley.  My  husband, 
Bob,  started  it  and  rushed  in  from  the  lawn 
to  say,  "We  shall  never  plow  again."  My 
natural  conservatism  views  the  idea  with 
some  distrust,  but  Mr.  Bromfield  is  a  most 
persuasive  man.  I  do  believe  the  future  of 
America  depends  on  the  richness  of  the  soil 
and  that  we  must  stop  letting  it  all  flow 
away  in  the  rivers.  Also,  commercial  ferti- 
lizer dumped  on  is  not  enough  to  preserve 
that  lovely  layer  of  topsoil.  The  level  of  our 
own  vegetable  garden,  which  is  flat,  has 
sunk  several  inches  just  since  we  began  to 


^  Only  the  fool  and  the  very  young 
^  expect  happiness.  The  wise 
merely  hope  to  be  interested,  at 
least  not  to  be  bored,  in  their  pas- 
sage through  this  world.  Nothing  is 
so  interesting  as  love  and  grief,  and 
the  one  involves  the  other. 

—ARNOLD  BENNETT. 

Never  tell  people  how  you  are; 
they  don't  want  to  know.     — GOETHE. 

1  have  discovered  the  fountain  of 
youth.  The  secret  is  simple.  Never 
let  your  brain  grow  inactive,  and 
you  will  keep  young  forever. 

— CLEMENCEAU. 


use  it.  Now  Jill  and  Bob  are  spending  all 
their  efforts  carrying  chicken  litter  and 
moving  compost  to  help  out,  and  we  shall 
increase  the  cover  crop  in  the  fall. 

Neither  Mr.  Faulkner  nor  Mr.  Bromfield 
mentioned  one  thing,  as  I  remember  it,  and 
that  is  the  wonderful  effect  of  burying 
garbage  in  poor  soil.  Our  land  is  very  erratic, 
as  most  New  England  soil  is.  One  end  of  the 
garden  was  once  practically  useless.  But  we 
began  to  bury  the  garbage  there,  and  now 
that  end  is  better  than  the  rich  end.  The 
Indians  never  knew  how  intelligent  they 
were  to  bury  fish  heads  in  their  hills  of  corn. 

The  new  theory  of  cultivation  involves 
disking  the  soil  instead  of  turning  it  over 
with  deep  plowing.  You  merely  chop  it  up, 
plant,  and  the  old  refuse  which  was  once  so 
carefully  burned  enriches  the  soil  and  keeps 
moisture  in  it. 

I  think  the  war  has  made  America  more 
conscious  of  the  value  of  this  great  naturally 
kind  land.  But  we  must  preserve  the  herit- 
age if  America  is  to  continue  to  be  a  land  of 
the  free.  We  need  a  new  race  of  pioneers, 
pioneers  in  rebuilding  worn-out  land.  It  is 
a  very  pleasant  thing  to  think,  as  we  steer 
the  wheelbarrow  of  chicken  litter  through 
the  interested  cocker  crowd,  that  we  are 
doing  something  for  the  future. as  well  as  for 
this  next  garden. 

Jill  is  considering  the  idea  of  geese.  So  far 
we  have  done  very  little  about  livestock.  We 
always  bog  down  on  the  idea  of  raising  things 
and  having  to  kill  them.  Even  the  hens, 
that  should  have  been  fricasseed  long  since, 
are  still  clucking  around.  Possibly  we  might 
do  better  with  geese,  but  I  rather  doubt  it. 
Another  book  started  her  off  on  the  idea. 
This  is  Ed  Robinson,  with  his  Have-More 
(Continued  on  Page  135) 
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NATION-mOE  SERVICE  THROUGH  BRANCHES,  MTHOLESALERS,  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING  CONTRACTORS 

PLUMBING      •      HEATING      •      PUMPS     •     VALVES     •     FITTINGS     •     PIPE 


L,t\Llin,S     tlUiVlt,   JUUKINAJj 


August,  1945 


n  coupon 


iNo  more  daily  trips  to  market  for  me! 
When  you  only  have  an  "A'  book  you  have 
to  count  by  yards  instead  of  by  miles  .  .  . 
and  I've  learned  to  count  on  my  Philco  Re- 
frigerator to  save  gasoline !  Sounds  funny 
.  .  .  but  I  think  the  OPA  should  give  my 
Philco  Refrigerator  a  medal  or  something  ! 
For  this  family's  Philco  has  actually  saved 
gallons  of  gasoline  .  .  .  not  to  mention  wear 
and  tear  on  the  car  and  tires. 

"On  one  trip  to  the  market  I  buy  supplies 
for  several  days  ahead.  I  can  stock  up  on 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  .  .  .  buy  meat  and 
poultry  when  I  can  find  any  .  .  .  and  know 
that  I  never  have  to  worry  once  the  food  is 
tucked  away  in  our  Philco. 


"The  Frozen  Food  Compartment  freezes 
fresh  meats  in  a  few  hours  .  .  .  keeps  them 
safely  and  solidly  frozen  .  .  .  and  keeps  frozen 
foods  as  perfectly  as  they  are  in  the  store. 
Our  Philco  has  certainly  been  a  big  help 
through  the  days  when  food  was  short  and 
points  were  shorter. 

"And  while  I  wouldn't  dream  of  trying  to 
tell  anyone  about  what  makes  it  run  ...  I 
do  know  one  thing.  I  can  depend  on  this 
Philco  Refrigerator.  It's  been  running  per- 
fectly since  the  day  it  arrived,  back  before 
the  war.  Dependability  must  be  the  first  thing 
they  build  into  Philco  Refrigerators  !" 


Tune  in  the  PHILCO  PROGRAM  . . .  with  Paul  White- 
man  and  his  orchestra,  Georgia  Gibbs,  the  Merry  Macs. 
Every  Sunday,  6  P.M.,  EWT,  Blue  Network, 


PHILCO 

RADIOS      •      PHONOGRAPHS     •      FM      •     TELEVISION 
REFRIGERATORS    •    FREEZER    CHESTS    •    AIR    CONDITIONERS 


(Continued  from  Page  133) 
Plan.  But  the  Robinsons  are  practical  folk; 
^they  have  rabbits  and  goats  and  a  pig.  One 
iseldom  thinks  of  a  pig  having  much  charm, 
but  one  of  my  friends  got  a  pair  of  little 
porkers  to  raise  and  by  the  end  of  the  season 
she  was  taking  them  out  for  walks  every  day, 
and  they  followed  her  around  like  puppies. 
In  the  end,  she  had  to  take  a  trip  while  the 
pigs  vanished. 

It  is  easy  to  feel  the  goodness  of  the  earth 
in  August.  Full  summer  dreams  on  the 
fields,  and  the  rich  scent  of  hay  comes  from 
filled  barns.  Tomatoes  and  cucumbers  and 
green  peppers  and  red  fill  the  garden.  The 
eggplant  grows  purple.  The  cool  green  of 
cabbages  catches  the  early  sun.  And  the 
gladiolus  lift  lovely  stalks  of  bloom. 

Late  roses  smell  sweetest.  Zinnias  are 
vivid  as  banners  in  a  parade.  The  salmon- 
colored  are  my  favorite,  especially  when  put 
in  a  stone-blue  pitcher. 

White  and  shell-pink  cosmos  open  all 
along  the  beds.  I  sometimes  think  the  cos- 
mos is  too  ladylike  a  flower;  I  know  she 
wouldn't  speak  to  the  zinnias  with  their 
blaring  colors.  But  the 
glads— they  are  dra- 
matic  without  being 
blatant.  And  they  are 
ISO  generous.  A  single 
bloom  on  a  stalk  would 
be  beautiful,  but  the 
glads  have  so  many.  I 
like  best  the  smoky, 
coppery  shades,  or  the 
frosty  white.  Dunaand 
Evensong  are  beautiful. 
But  the  warm  gold  tones 
are  lovely  too. 

Silver    has    learned 

how  to  jump  the  picket      

fence.  She  also  found 
out  that  by  going  around  the  outside  of  the 
yard,  she  would  end  delightfully  in  the  midst 
of  the  chickens.  The  first  we  knew  of  it  was 
when  a  guest  came  down  to  breakfast  and 
said  idly,  "Who  is  the  little  black-and-white 
one  that  stays  with  the  hens?"  We  flew 
out,  expecting  an  end  to  our  flock  for  good. 
And  Silver  was  lying  down  by  the  chickens, 
just  watching  them  with  interest. 

The  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  when 
she  is  inside  the  fence,  she  rushes  at  them 
with  everybody  else.  All  the  dogs  make  a 
game  of  flushing  the  hens  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  the  hens  make  a  few  conventional 
squawks  and  go  on  eating.  Silver  must  have 
figured  out  in  her  funny  little  head  that  the 
chickens  are  part  of  the  place. 

"Well,"  said  Bob,  "I'm  glad  it  wasn't 
Melody  who  got  out."  Melody  is  not  noted 
for  rigid  self-control.  In  fact,  she  has  a 
gleam  in  her  eye  when  she  sees  Esme  lolling 
on  the  hearth.  It  really  would  be  wonderful 
to  play  catch-as-catch-can  with  a  cat,  she 
thinks.  Then  when  I  say  something  about  it, 
her  eyes  are  innocent  as  a  spring  day.  "You 
misjudge  me  entirely,"  she  says. 
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I  always  wonder  why  summer  reading  is 
supposed  to  be  light.  I  can't  see  why  the 
mind  is  weakened  by  summer.  I  do  think 
reading  poetry  is  especial  fun  on  a  dreamy 
afternoon.  But  so  it  is  by  a  winter  hearth 
with  apples  toasting  and  com  popping. 

One  test  for  me  of  good  poetry  is  how 
sweet  it  sounds  to  the  ear.  I  felt  very  fortu- 
nate when  I  heard  Robert  Frost  read  aloud 
his  new  book.  The  Masque  of  Reason.  And  I 
immediately  earmarked  my  own  copy  to 
read  aloud  to  anyone  I  could  find.  Yeats  is 
good  reading: 

Down  by  the  salley  gardens,  my  love  and  I  did 

meet ; 
She  passed  the  salley  gardens  with  little  snow- 
white  feet. 

What  a  pleasant  sound  the  words  make! 
And  the  Song  of  Wandering  Aengus: 

/  will  find  out  where  she  has  gone. 
And  kiss  her  lips  and  take  her  hands 
And  walk  among  long  dappled  grass 
And  pluck,  till  time  and  times  are  done. 
The  silver  apples  of  the  moon. 

The  golden  apples 
of  the  sun. 


^  A  guest  hurried  up   to   the   hotel 
^  clerk's  counter.    He  had  just  ten 


minutes  to  pay  his  bill,  reach  the 
station  and  board  the  train.  "Hang 
it!"  he  exclaimed,  "I've  forgotten 
something.  Here,  boy,  run  up  to  my 
room,  437,  and  see  if  I  left  my 
pajamas  and  shaving  kit.  Hurry; 
I've  only  five  minutes." 

The  boy  hurried.  In  four  minutes 
he  returned,  out  of  breath.  "Yes, 
sir,"  he  panted,  "you  left  them." 

—  H.  M.  MULLER; 
Still  More  Toasts.  (H.  W.  Wilson  Co.) 


I  am  very  fond  of 
the  radio,  and  nobody 
loves  to  listen  to  rec- 
ords more  than  I  do. 
But  sometimes  I  think 
family  life  loses  some- 
thing warm  and  close 
and  pleasant  by  never 
reading  aloud  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  In 
the  preradio  era,  even 
if  the  whole  family 
was  engaged  in  a  dif- 
ferent book,  there  was 
a  kind  of  sharing.  We  ought  to  revive  the 
custom  of  family  reading,  I  think. 

My  favorite  family  custom  is  the  bedtime 
snack.  If  the  children  are  at  home  for  vaca- 
tion, they  may  not  spend  the  evening  with 
the  adults;  but  if  everyone  gathers  for  a  few 
minutes  at  the  day's  end,  it  is  a  happy  thing. 
A  plate  of  cookies  and  glasses  of  cool  milk, 
or  cheese  and  crackers  and  tomato  juice,  or 
hot  cocoa  if  it  is  not  too  hot  outdoors,  or 
scrambled  eggs— almost  any  kind  of  food  is 
happily  received  and  enjoyed.  We  like  pop- 
corn winter  or  summer.  Frosty  fruit  drinks 
are  a  good  nightcap. 

The  meadow  is  very  still  and  beautiful  in 
the  August  night.  A  silvery  mist  rises.  The 
barn  and  the  maple  trees  and  the  house  look 
as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  melted  silver, 
and  the  shadows  on  the  lawn  are  laced  with 
silver  too.  The  bright  splendor  of  the  moon 
transmutes  the  apple  orchard  into  a  place  of 
dreams. 

"Stay  a  little,  summer,  do  not  go,"  I 
whisper  as  I  take  a  last  look  about  me  be- 
fore I  go  in. 
And  Honey  says  she  likes  it  too ! 


AS   SUMMERY   AS   A   BUTTERFLY 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 


white  and  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  in  a  wreath. 
With  gingersnaps,  fresh  from  the  oven,  it 
is  divine.  With  gingerbread,  as  perfumed  as 
the  flowers  of  Araby,  it  is  memorable.  With 
apple  or  peach  or  cherry  pie — well,  are  you 
asking  me?  Or  as  we  have  it  here  in  our 
colored  picture,  in  a  crystal  bowl,  fresh  and 
sweet — to  be  eaten  with  hot  crusty  rolls  or 
potato  chips,  with  ice-crisp  cucumbers  and 
garden-fresh  tomatoes.  There's  a  summery 
luncheon  dish,  brisk  as  a  butterfly  and  ten 
times  as  practical. 

This  is  an  old,  old  story.  Well,  it  is.  And 
short  too.  Has  to  do  with  stuffed  eggs,  and 
you  might  know  it.  Cook  the  eggs.  Cut  in 
two  like  a  return-trip  ticket  on  the  New 
Haven  local.  Mash  the  yolks  and  mix  with 
mayonnaise,  a  spice  of  anchovy,  salt  and 
pepper.  Mash  well — the  weller  the  betterer. 
Put  a  small  stuffed  olive  in  each  half  white, 
fill  with  the  yolk  paste,  garnish  with  chicory 
or  water  cress — wj  favorite.  Serve  cold.  The 


olive  makes  this  an  egg  surprise.  Or  doesn't 
it  surprise  you? 

More  about  rorn.  There  is  little  to  add 
about  corn  on  the  cob — except  that  it 
wouldn't  be  summer  without  it.  If  you  boil 
it,  boil  it  in  half  milk  and  half  boiling  water, 
with  a  little  salt  and  a  sprinkling  of  sugar. 
Don't  let  it  sit  around  eating  its  heart  out. 
The  sooner  you  cook  it  after  it  is  plucked, 
the  better.  Not  over  ten  minutes  of  cooking. 
After  that — hush  that  metronome;  the  opus 
is  over. 

y^^hy  not  a  vlawn  bahv?  And  speaking  of 
corn,  August  brings  out  the  grill  and  the 
ashes.  So  why  not  give  a  corn  roast — or  a 
clam  and  lobster  bake — or  make  a  big 
platter  of  corn  fritters  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion? 

CORIV   FRITTERS 

Grate  about  1  dozen    ears  of  corn.    Get 
the  hulls  out — nobody  cares  about  them. 


y  remarkable  utensil  that  makes 

tormina 


Made  by  fhe  World's 
Largest  Manufacturers 
of  Pressure  Coolcing 
ortd  Canning  Utensils 


For  better  family  health  through  more  nourishing  and 
appetizing  foods  .  .  .  Amazing  PRESTO  Cooking  speed 
cuts  cooking  time  from  hours  to  minutes. 

Presto  Cooked  vegetables,  with  more  of  their  vitamin 
and  mineral  content,  garden-fresh  colors  and  food 
flavors  retained,  are  ready  to  serve  in  a  "jiffy."  For 
example,  fresh  peas  and  asparagus  cook  in  1  fo  2 
minufes;  cauliflower,  carrots  and  string  beans,  in  2  to  3 
minutes;  beets,  in  5  minutes . . . 

Presto  Cooked  meats,  poultry  and  game  are  de- 
liciously  tender  in  75%  less  time  than  ordinary  cooking 
requires.  For  example,  a  low  cost,  4-pound  pot  roast 
becomes  delectable  in  35  minutes. . .  fried  ch/cken,  in  15 
minutes ...  a  well-done  pork  loin  roast  in  45  minutes . . . 
For  ease,  economy  and  freedom  from  cooking  drudgery 
.,,  Presto  Cookers  are  beautiful  indesign;cast  of  special, 
easy-to-clean  SiMALLOY,  which  provides  an  even  distribu- 
tion of  heat,  best  suited  for  greatest  cooking  efficiency. 
Because  of  its  amazing  cooking  speed,  it  saves  fuel  costs. 

The  exclusive  HOMEC  Seal  and  the  clever  indicator 
weight  are  two  of  many  reasons  why  the  Presto  Cooker, 
"Vour  Best  Kitchen  Helper,"  is  so  easy  to  use. 

FREE  illustrated  booklet . . .  Write  PRESTO,  Depl.  PI03  Eau  Claire,  Wit. 


To  get  your  PRESTO 

sooner,  register  now 

at  your  dealer's 

Sliii>mentsofPRBSToCoOKERS 
arc  now  arriving  at  housewares 
stores.  However,  bcciiiso  tlie 
manufacturing  of  Prksio 
CooKKRS  lias  been  restricted 
for  almost  four  years,  and  be- 
cause the  demand  for  them  is 
so  tremendous,  sucli  quantities 
as  arc  being  received  arc  f.ir 
too  few  to  supply  the  demand. 
Tlie  smart  thing  to  do  is  to 
tell  your  dealer  now  that  you 
want  a  Prbsto  CoOKBR.  In 
fairness  to  everyone,  he  will 
fill  all  requests  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received.  So,  if 
you  have  not  already  done  so, 
register  your  name  with  your 
dealer,  and  you  will  get  your 
Presto  Cookbr  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 


PRESSU    c    COOKERS 

The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and  leading 
food  authorities  soy  pressure  cooking  is 
the-,  ONLY  safe  method  for  preserving 
non-acid  foods.  Use  the  scienHflcolly  de- 
signed, perfectly-constructed  NATIONAL 
PRESSURE  COOKER  for  home  canning  and 
for  cooking,  too. 
FrM  BMklttI  Write  Nititnii,  Dipt  Nt03,  Eau  Cl»r(,  Wit. 


NATIONAL  PRESSURE 
COOKER   COMPANY 

Ecu  Claire,  Wis.  . 

(Canadian  Factory:  Wallactliurg,  Onl.j  \ 
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SKINLESS    FRANKFURTER 
SALAD  SUPPER 

Summer  meals  are  simple  when 
your  menu  features  Skinless 
Franks.  It's  so  easy  to  serve  them 
in  many  nourishing  combinations 
that  perk  up  hot  weather  appetites. 

Skinless  Franks  save  more  than 
time  and  tempers:  they're  so 
econoinicai  to  use  —  a  pound  is 
plenty  for  a  family  of  four! 

No  skins  to  peel  or  waste,  no 
skins  to  split  open — every  morsel 
is  tender,  juicy,  delicious!  So  to- 
day ask  for  your  favorite  brand 
of  franks  made  the  Skinless  way. 


RECIPE 


FRANKFURTERS 

TRADE   MARK 

WITH  CREAM  POTATO  SALAD,.. SERVES  7 

6  cups  cold,  cooked,  diced  potatoes  Vi  cup  finely  cut  onion  1  cup  cut  celery 

3  hard-cooked  eggs,  sliced     1'/;  cups  mayonnaise     2  tablespoons  vinegar     'A  cup  cream 

Lettuce  Olives  and  Pickles  Pimiento  Carrot  Curls  Salt  to  taste 

2  lbs.  Skinless  Frankfurters 


Combine  potatoes,  onions,  celery  and 
2  eggs.  Mix  mayonnaise,  vinegar  and 
cream  and  pour  over  potato  mixture. 
Toss  together.  Chill.  Serve  individual 
mounds  on  lettuce  leaves,  topped  with 
an  egg  slice  and  slices  of  pimiento. 
Garnish  with  olives  and  sweet  pickles. 


Pile  carrot  curls  in  center  of  platter. 
Between  mounds  of  salad,  place  piping 
hot  Skinless  frankfurters. 

SKINLESS  Franks  Need  No  Boiling! 
Drop  in  simmering  water,  turn  off 
flame  —  in  5-7   minutes  they're  heated 
thtough,  ready  to  serve. 


SAY      SKINLESS      WHEN      YOU      SAY      FRANKFURTERS 

THE  VISKING  CORPORATION   •    6733  W.  65th  St.  •    Chicago,  IlL 

Make  Victory  Complete — Buy  War  BonJs 


Add  1  cup  of  milk  or  cream,  a  small  lump 
of  butler  or  inargarinc,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste  and  enough  flour,  sifted  with  2 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  l«  make  a 
griddlecake  batter.  Add  I  teaspoon  of 
sugar  and  .3  well-beaten  eggs.  Beat. 
Bake  as  you  would  griddleeakes,  on  a  hot 
griddle.  Serve  with  fried  chicken,  or  with 
bacon  and  maple  sirup.  And  I've  eaten 
a  good  many  desserts  that  couldn't  touch 
them. 

•luHt  onv  wnorf — thfn  tinis.   Not   tO  be 

redundant,  if  you  know  what  I  am  driving 
at,  let  me  pass  to  corn  pudding — and  have 
done.  Have  done,  but  not  with  corn  in  my 
private  life.  I  feel  that  corn  on  the  cob  is  re- 
sponsible for  more  blessings  than  most  things 
besides  Providence.  (Not  Rhode  Island.) 
The  season  is  short  and  we  should  make  the 
most  of  it. 

CORN  i>i Tnniiv'G  AS  i  like  it 

Take  2  cups  (or  a  can)  of  corn  and  chop 
fine.  Get  out  all  the  hulls  if  the  corn  is 
fresh.  I'll  tell  you  how.  Slit  the  kernels 
and  press  out  the  inside  with  the  back  of  a 
knife.  Takes  a  little  time  and  it  pays.  Now 
add  2  egg  yolks,  beaten  well,  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste,  1  green  pepper  chopped  rery 
fine,  a  little  paprika  and  a  few  grains  of 
nutmeg.  Mix  with  2  tablespoons  of  sifted 
flour.  1  teaspoon  of  baking  powder,  2  ta- 
blespoons of  melted  butter  or  margarine 
an«l  2  cups  of  scalded  milk.  !\ow  fold  in 
th«-  whiles  of  the  eggs,  beaten  stifl".  Turn 
into  a  greased  «'ass«'rolc.  Set  the  casserole 
in  hot  Hater  and  bake  in  an  oven  at  3.50°  K. 
until  a  kitife  inserted  ci>m«'s  out   clean. 

\tnr  tnr  dfttHvrt.  Well,  I  promised 
to  wind  up  this  piece  and  so  I  will.  I  do  hope 
you've  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  have.  And 
now  your  dessert  is  ready  and  waiting  and 
here  it  is.  Uon't  be  misled  by  the  name. 
It  may  make  you  think  of  a  riding  habit  of 
1888.  but  it  isn't.  It's  just  a  habit  of  another 
time,  another  generation.  Peach  Velvet — 
it's  as  delicious  as  a  mousse  and  it  doesn't 
take  cream. 


PEACH  VELVET 

To  3  cups  of  sliced  peaches,  add  '4  cup 
of  water  and  1  cup  of  sugar.  Cook  five 
minutes.  Puree  or  put  through  sieve. 
There  should  be  about  24^  cups.  Now  add 
14  teaspoon  of  salt  and  '^  cup  of  lemon 
juice.  Soften  1  teaspoon  of  unflavored 
gelatin  in  1  tablespoon  of  cold  water  and 
heat  over  hot  water  until  the  gelatin  dis- 
solves. Stir  into  the  peach  puree!  Pour 
into  the  freezing  tray  of  the  refrigerator. 
Set  up  to  the  coldest  position.  Freeze 
until  all  is  frozen  but  about  an  inch  strip 
in  the  center.  Scrape  into  a  chilled  bowl 
and  beat  like  crazy  with  an  egg  beater  or 
an  electric  mixer.  It  should  be  beaten 
until  it  becomes  very  light-colored.  It  ^vill 
look  something  like  a  meringue  even 
though  there  aren't  any  eggs  in  it.  Scrape 
the  mixture  back  into  the  freezing  tray. 
Freeze  again — this  time  until  firm.  Serve 
in  melon  halves  or  with  melon  balls.  And 
if  you  want  something  to  nibble  along 
with  it,  here  is  an  idea. 

BUTTERFLY  CRISPS 

Use  a  sugar-cooky  dough.  Roll  it  out 
very  thin.  Cut  it  out  in  rounds  with  a  bis- 
cuit or  cooky  cutter.  Cut  each  round  ex- 
actly in  half.  Arrange  the  2  half  circles  of 
each  cooky  with  the  curved  sides  together 
and  slightly  overlapping.  Cut  pitted  dates 
into  quarters  and  put  a  piece  in  the  cen- 
ter of  each  cooky.  Sprinkle  lightly  with 
sugar.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven, 
373°  F.,  until  light  brf>wn. 

itutlprflii,  buttfrfin,  tin  awan.  Good- 
by,  butterfly.  It  was  nice  of  you  to  call.  It 
was  lovely  to  find  you  on  the  rosebush  near 
the  big  rock.  And  your  companion  hovering, 
undecided,  over  the  delphinium  bed.  Come 
again,  beautiful  visitor  of  summer  and  sun. 
Your  welcome  is  sure.  No  one  shall  harm 
your  ethereal  beauty,  no  one  be  permitted 
to  touch  the  dust  on  those  heavenly  wings. 
They  shall  sail  away — as  you  came,  from 
whence  I  do  not  know.  To  what  haven  I 
cannot  see.  Good-by,  butterfly.  Good-by— 
good-by. 


TIME  TO   THINK   OF  CANNING! 

Canning  saves  surplus  foods  from  season  to  sea- 
son .  .  .  WAXTEX  saves  left-overs  from  day  to 
day.  Make  yours  a  Victory  kitchen !  Conserve 
food    with  America's    handiest    food-saver! 

WAXTEX 

HEAVY    WAXED     PAPER 

Marathon  Corporation,  Menasha,  Wisconsin 
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BY  MARCELENE  COX 


«  CHILD  who  brings  dandelions  to  his 
J  L  mother  brings  gold;  his  gift  should  be 
t  ated  to  water  and  the  best  vase  in  the 
^  ise. 

Uthough  a  boy  is  never  too  old  for  a  good- 
r  ht  kiss,  he  is  quite  soon  too  old  to  be 
li  sed  in  front  of  his  pals. 

^  bevy  of  school  girls,  dressed  with  indi- 
\  ual  uniformity. 

Vny  small  change  of  politeness  put  in  cir- 
C  ation  within  a  family  will  soon  be  making 
\  uable  purchases  outside  the  family. 

kjme  parents  seem  determined  to  bring 
t  ir  children  up  on  a  balanced  riot. 

•"or  a  good  place  to  stumble,  there's  no 
f  ce  like  home. 

Rationing  brings  out  the  best  in  some 
\  men;  they  are  able  not  only  to  make  both 
e  Is  meet,  but  to  tie  them  together  with  a 
Iv. 

Lvery  home  is  in  reality  a  giant  broad- 
c  tmg  station  transmitting  its  heart  to  the 

vrld. 

;^hildren  should  not  be  hurried.  They  go 
0  action  with  the  speed  of  neon  lights. 

\  boy  grew  up  the  other  day;  someone 
led  him  by  his  last  name. 

■t  is  important,  to  teach  children  self- 
itrol,  to  put  the  fire  out  and  scream  afler- 
rd. 

in  her  garden  of  suitors  she  made  the  mis- 
;e  of  waiting  for  a  perfect  blossom. 


The  theory  that  talking  will  make  a  child 
mind  has  one  weakness:  it  doesn't  work. 

The  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man  .  .  . 
when  it's  not  a  woman  in  slacks. 

Women  who  do  not  expect  their  children 
to  have  pets  should  have  only  houses. 

Integrity:  the  thing  which  keeps  you  from 
looking  ahead  to  see  how  the  story  ends. 

A  boy  got  acquainted  with  his  dad  the 
other  day:  they  went  fishing  together. 

She  never  definitely  threw  anything  away, 
only  moved  it  to  another  place. 

The  difficult  thing  about  raising  several 
children  is  not  that  they  are  occasionally 
naughty,  but  that  they  are  not  all  naughty 
at  the  same  time. 

Old  advice:  "A  black  silk,  a  good  black  al- 
paca and  a  brown  linen  are  always  safe  to 
buy,  suitable  to  almost  any  complexion  and 
to  almost  any  circumstance."  No  wonder 
the  women  gave  up  so  young. 

Child's  comment  upon  hearing  about  an 
epidemic:  "I  won't  dare  go  to  school, 
mother.  You  know  I'm  acceptable  to  dis- 
ease." 

Small  acts  of  affection  are  the  vitamins  of 
a  successful  marriage ;  without  them  married 
life  may  suffer  from  one  of  the  deficiency  dis- 
eases. 

These  days  I  nearly  break  my  neck  to  an- 
swer the  doorbell,  even  though  I'm  in  the 
basement  or  attic:  it  might  be  the  plumber 
or  electrician  ordered  six  months  ago. 


"She's  just  had  another  glass  of  Iced  Coffee!" 


HOW  TO  MAKE  DELICIOUS  ICED  COFFEE-ft's  easyl 

•  Make  coflfee  double  strength.  Use  one-half  the  amount 
of  water  with  the  usual  amount  of  coffee.  Pour  hot  and 
fresh  over  ice  cubes  in  tall  glass— or 

•  Make  regular  strength,  cool  to  room  temperature,  before 
pouring  over  ice. 

-      HAVE  ANOTHER   GLASS! 

PAN-AMERICAN  COFFEE  BUREAU:      braziu   •    COLOMBIA    •     COSTA  RICA    •     CUBA 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC      •      EL  SALVADOR      •       GUATEMALA      •       MEXICO      •       VENEZUELA 


the  ^ame  vinegar  used  in 
Heinz  own  pickling 

l^est  for  either  Taot  or 
cold  packing^ 

available  in  bottles  and 
gallon  ju^5 


m 


v/.vforv  Garden  Supper  Sp 
Victory  ^^ 

paint  a  Pi-'-f^J'**,  artist '"  J°^„,ece  is 

'-'^  "'  '".or  flavor  and  V"  »!  les'su*  a"nf 
,„;th  Ritz  ior  ""^^      .    ^  cracker  6^^^  golden, 

delectable  K^;;-^,,,.nch  it  makes     ^^.^  ^.^^ 

of  them  al  '.  S°  ^^  ^^pper  spree-  J^.^^  ^^^,^  tbem 

delicious  Idea 


>^ 


BY  lOUElLA  G.  SHOUER 


WHEN  folks  in  your  family  say,  "It's  too  hot  to  eat,"  they  doi 
mean  it  really.  They'll  eat,  and  with  pleasure,  if  the  meal  is  a  sal 
affair.  A  tossed  green  salad  is  a  fine  thing  and  one  of  our  favorit 
but  it  isn't  filling  enough  to  stand  alone  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  nee 
cold  meat  or  something  hearty  to  complete  it.  Fruit  salads  are  more 
the  dessert  class,  but  with  cottage  cheese  they  are  a  perfect  luncheor 
not  dinner.  So  when  you're  salad-bowling,  include  substantial  such 
meat,  fish,  cheese  or  eggs.  Crisp  and  cool  whole-meal  salads  come 
dinner  on  porch,  patio  or  even  in  the  parlor,  if  that's  where  the  breeze 


A  salad  is  as  good  as  its  dressing — and 
there  are  many  to  choose  from. 

Itl.l  K-t'llKKKK  DKK«>>SIX4; 

Add  !4  cup  crumbled  blue  cheese 
and  '/2  cup  thin  cream  to  1  cup  may- 
onnaise. Beat  with  rotary  beater. 
Then  add  1  tablespoon  chopped  wa- 
ter cress.    Makes  1%  cups. 

While  the  above  dressing  requires 
points  for  the  cheese,  the  mayonnaise 
at  least  is  unrationed.  Homemade 
boiled  dressing  is  just  right  for  many 
homey  whole-meal  salads — potato  de- 
mands it.  Vinegar  and  seasonings  are 
the  things  to  use  on  cucumbers  and  to- 
matoes when  it's  a  corn-on- the-cob 
dinner;  and  vinegar,  sieved  egg  yolk 
and  seasonings  for  your  garden  lettuce. 

Cottage  cheese  makes  a  perfect  sum- 
mer supper.  With  blue  cheese  whipped 
into  it,  it  makes  a  heavenly  loaf  to  slice. 
Lead  up  to  it  with  a  fresh  corn  chow- 
der. Have  plenty  of  raw  vegetables 
with  the  loaf.  Cantaloupe— chilly 
cold,  with  sherbet  in  its  heart — is  the 
perfect  ending. 

<  IIKK.SK-III^^fp  S.\I.An 

Beat  2'/i  cups  creamy-type  cottage 
cheese  (about  2  pounds)  with  !4  cup 
crumbled  blue  cheese  until  fairly 
smooth  and  blended.  Use  the  electric 
mixer  beater  or  rotary  beater.  Now 
add  i4  cup  thin  cream  gradually — 
continuing  to  beat  until  smooth. 
Season  with  ^  teaspoon  Worcester- 
shire sauce  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  It 
doesn't  need  salt,  as  the  blue  cheese 


takes  care  of  that.  Soften  1  enveh 
of  unflavored  gelat'in  in  'A  cup  o 
water.  Dissolve  over  hot  water  a 
stir  into  the  cheese  mixture  gradual 
Mix  in  thoroughly  so  gelatin  will 
evenly  distributed  through  the  chee 
Now  it's  ready  to  mold.  If  you  hav' 
small  ring  mold — fine  and  dan< 
Otherwise,  a  loaf  pan  such  as  yoi 
use  for  bread  is  good  for  setting  tl 
mixture.  Individual  molds  are  all 
order  too.  Turn  out  on  a  chop  plate 
platter  and  garnish  with  sal 
greens,  sliced  tomatoes  and/or  sli< 
oranges.  Ripe  olives  fit  into  the  1 
ings  too.  This  will  serve  6-8.  (' 
photo  below.) 

When  there  are  to  be  guests  for  d 
ner,  make  your  main  attraction  rea 
glamorous.  Soup  is  hot  comfort  foi 
cold  meal,  so  start  off  with  that.  Pi 
hot  rolls  and  top  off  this  satisfying  m; 
dish  with  a  fresh-peach  shortcake  a 
coffee. 

JELLIED  (  IICUMBER  SAI,J 
WITH   SHRI.MP.S 

Peel  3  large  or  4—5  smaller  eucu? 
bers.  Grate  them.  You  will  neec 
cups  of  pulp  and  juice.  Soften  2  e 
velopes  unflavored  gelatin  in  ;4  c 
cold  water.  Add  1'/^  cups  boiling  w 
ter.  Stir  until  dissolved  and  add 
tablespoon  salt,  '/2  teaspoon  hot  Me 
can  pepper  sauce,  'A  teaspoon  pepi 
and  the  juice  of  2  lemons.  When  co 
add  the  4  cups  of  grated  cucuinl 
and  2  nfedium  onions,  grated.  ]\ 
well  and  taste.  It  may  need  a  I 
more  salt.  Add  a  few  drops  of  gre 
coloring — go  easy,  though.    Pour  in 


a  6-ciip  ring  mold  or,  if  you  like,  into 
individual  molds.  Chill  until  set.  If 
it's  to  your  advantage,  make  up  this 
salad  the  day  before  and  let  it  chill 
overnight.  Turn  out  and  serve  with  a 
good  shrimp  salad  made  with  Russian 
dressing.  You  know  what  that 
means — mayonnaise  plus  chopped 
green  pepper,  chopped  cooked  egg 
and  enough  chili  sauce  or  similar  rel- 
ish to  give  it  a  light  coral  color.  Pep 
up  with  Worcestershire  sauce  and  a 
little  grated  onion.  If  shrimps  are 
unavailable,  make  your  salad  of 
salmon,  fresh  crab  meat,  lobster  or 
tuna  fish.  Since  this  quantity  of  cu- 
cumber "jelly"  serves  10  to  12,  halve 
it  for  a  small  family. 

If  marinated  or  pickled  herring  is 
new  to  you,  this  is  a  good  way  to  try 
it  for  your  first  introduction.  It's  the 
main  dish— you  need  to  serve  little  else 
but  rye  bread,  dill  pickles,  perhaps  cole- 
slaw and  a  big  bowl  of  fresh  berries  and 
iced  coffee. 

llKltKIN4;  KAI.AD 

Drain  1  small  jar  of  marinated  or 
pickled  herring.  Cut  into  small 
pieces.  There  should  be  about  1  cup- 
ful. Combine  with  1  cup  diced  or 
chopped  cooked  or  canned  beets,  2 
apples,  diced,  V^  cup  minced  celery,  2 
medium  onions,  chopped,  and  4 
cooked  potatoes,  diced.  Have  all  the 
ingredients  well  chilled  and  prepared 
separately  before  mixing  together. 
Blend  together  V^  cup  thick  sour 
cream,  '4  cup  mayonnaise  and  1  ta- 
blespoon vinegar.  Stir  into  mixed 
vegetables  and  herring.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Chill  in 
refrigerator  about  an  hour  before 
serving  so  dressing  will  permeate  the 
other  ingredients.  Line  salad  bowl 
with  greens.  Fill  with  salad  and  gar- 
nish with  sliced  cooked  beets  or 
wedges  of  hard-cooked  egg.    Serves  6. 

With  meat  still  something  you  have 
to  hunt  around  for,  why  not  keep  cool 
and  have  what  meat  you  can  get  and 
potatoes  cold  in  a  salad?  With  sliced 
tomatoes,  rolls,  iced  tea  and  big  slices 
of  watermelon,  you'll  be  refreshed  and 
ready  for  a  stroll  in  the  garden. 

4'4»I.I»-4'|!T  .SAI..\I» 

Cook  6  to  8  potatoes  in  the  jackets. 
Drain  and  cool.  Also  cook  '^  pound 
fresh  Lima  beans  or  green  snap  beans, 
Frenched.  Peel  the  potatoes  and 
dice.  Skin  1  pound  Bologna,  salami, 
cervelat  or  canned  pressed  ham.  Liv- 
erwurst  might  be  good,  and  even 
cooked  frankfurters.  Cut  whichever 
cold  cut  you  use  into  thin  strips.  Also 
have  ready  2  hard-cooked  eggs,  sliced, 
and    1   onion,   chopped.     Season    the 


PHOTOS  BV  STTART 


vegetables  well  and  toss  all  together 
with  French  dressing — or  you  can  ar- 
range the  ingredients  in  separate 
groups  in  your  salad  bowl,  garnish 
with  sliced  egg  and  toss  with  the 
dressing  at  the  table.  Serves  6.  (See 
photo  above.) 

Vines  are  heavy  with  green  snap 
beans  right  now,  so  one  more  way  to  use 
them  won't  be  amiss.  Personally,  I  like 
this  salad  better  than  almost  any 
cooked  vegetable  one. 

SNAP-IIEAN  SAI.AD 

Wash  and  cut  the  tips  off  about  ^ 
pound  tender  green  beans.  If  they  are 
very  young  and  small,  leave  them 
whole  or  just  cut  through  once.  If 
the  beans  are  fairly  well  developed, 
you'd  better  French  ihem — that 
means  to  cut  them  intf)  long  thin 
strips  the  length  of  the  bean.  It's 
simpler  not  to,  but  the  salad  is  better 
if  you  do — this  lets  the  dressing  really 
get  into  the  bean.  Cook,  drain  and 
chill  the  beans.  Mix  with  2  good-sized 
onions,  chopped  fine,  1  cucumber, 
peeled,  cut  into  fourths  lengthwise 
and  then  thinly  sliced.  Season  well 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  pour  enough 
FVench  dressing  over  all  to  moisten 
well.  This  particular  salad  needs 
enough  dressing  to  make  it  "juicy"  — 
give  it  standing  room  in  the  refriger- 
ator for  about  two  hours.  Serve  in  a 
cold  bowl  lined  with  lettuce.  It's  not 
a  beauty  salad,  but  it's  beautiful  eat- 
ing. 

K.%I..\D   ST.%>"I»-nY'S 

Chichen  »al»*<f— classic  when  made 
with  much  chicken  and  little  celery. 
Stretch  it  with  raw  vegetables  or  sliv- 
ered toasted  almonds  with  the  celery. 

itwiU'tl    etfa»    in    tomato    aitpU' — 

set  it  in  a  ring.  If  you  think  it  isn't  go- 
ing to  be  filling  enough,  fill  the  center  of 
the  ring  with  potato  salad. 

i^ubntfr  or  trfHh-frah-nn'iit  Halnd 
in  uforaUo  halves— iOT  those  of 
you  who  live  near  ocean  waters. 

Stufffd  tomatftv»— the  stuff  of 
the  stuffings  can  be  different  every 
time.  That  goes  for  all  your  salad  mak- 
ing. Keep  them  guessing ! 

Cfce/'s  galad— it's  always  traveled 
by  that  name,  but  you  don't  need  to 
be  a  chef  to  make  a  good  one.  This  is  a 
mixed  green  salad  plus  thin  match- 
stick  strips  of  Swiss  cheese,  the  same 
of  cold  boiled  ham  or  tongue.  Use  a 
mustard  French  dressing,  well-drained, 
crisped  greens — then  toss. 


•^r*. 


WHS 


ORDEItS   FKOM    nEADttlTAItTEItS 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Milk  on  your  doorstep?  Bottled  milk  loses  all  its 
vitamin  C  and  almost  all  the  riboflavin  when  the  sun  shines  on 
it.  The  destruction  of  vitamin  C  has  been  found  to  be  complete 
after  30  minutes'  exposure  to  the  sun.   Riboflavin  disappears 
more  slowly,  with  an  85%  loss  during  exposure  to  bright  sunshine 
for  120  minutes.   Know  when  your  milkman  comes.   Get  the  milk- 
into  the  house  and  into  the  refrigerator  as  soon  as  possible. 
Many  cities  now  have  daytime  deliveries. 


."V. 
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Make  the  Most  of  Summer's 
Fresh  Fruits  a,nd  Greens! 


BERRIES  in  the  muffins!  Greens 
in  the  salad  bowl!  Enjoy 
them  often  while  you  can— and 
enjoy  them  at  their  best.  Make  the 
tender  muffins  with  sunshiny 
Wesson  Oil  (so  quick  and  easy  to 


( 


use  as  shortening... just  pour  to 
measure,  and  pour  to  mix! ).  Make 
the  zippy  dressing  for  the  salad 
with  Wesson  Oil,  too.  It's  Amer- 
ica's favorite  salad  oil!  Clip  both 
of  these  grand  recipes  now. 


}^ 


QUICK     BLUEBERRY    MUFFINS 


2  cups  sifted  flour 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
%  teaspoon  salt 

4  tablespoons  sugar 

Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder, 
salt  and  sugar.  Add  blueberries. 
Combine  well-beaten  egg,  milk  and 
Wesson  Oil;  stir  quickly  into  flour 
mixture.  (Wesson  Oil  is  a  "natu- 
ral" for  muffins  and  for  any  recipe 
that  calls  for  melted  shortening. 


1  cup  blueberries 

legg 

1  cup  milk 

3  tablespoons  Wesson  Oil 

Do  try  it  and  see  how  easy  It  Is  to 
use — how  tender  and  delicious 
these  muffins  are!)  Fill  greased 
muffin  pans  %  full.  Bake  in  hot 
oven  (400°  F.)  about  25  minutes. 
12  medium  muffins.  (Other  berries 
in  season  may  be  substituted.) 


V-  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
%  cup  Wesson  Oil 
1 1  cup  vinegar 
1^  teaspoon  paprika 


Mix  and  shake  In  a  jar.  Then 
taste!  There's  no  heavy,  oily  flavor 
when  you  use  light,  delicate  Wes- 
son Oil — just  the  full  savory  good- 
ness of  the  tangy  seasonings! 


For  occasional  variety:  try  adding 
14  cup  crumbled  Roquefort -type 
cheese... or  a  flnely  chopped  hard- 
cooked  egg... or  1  tablespoon  flnely 
chopped  onion. 


^^^  Wesson  Oil  is  perfect  for  everyday  pan- frying, 
r  *  *^<»  too  —  gives  a  delicate,  even  brown  to  potatoes, 
fish,  etc.  Get  a  bottle  at  your  grocer's  today  and  see  for 
yourself  why  more  American  women  buy  Wesson  Oil  than 
any  other  brand  of  salad  oil. 

^\fesson  Oil 


FOR  SALADS  &  COOKING 


NEW   ORLEANS 


"I  (;iVI<;  IT  AS  MV  OPINION,"  sai.l  th.-  Chief  Jiisii.c.  "iliai  a  immIWi  cuj) 
of  rofl'cc  is  as  rare  as  a  vi-nlirl  that  pleases  both  sides."  "Ohjectioii!  Try 
this!"  laiijiheil  the  ('.<nirt  drier,  (|iiickl>  slirriiif;  up  a  enp  of  Nescafe.  The 
Jiisliee  tasleii  it  ami  shoiitetl,  "Hot   l)if;};it\  !  (ioniplaiiit  disniissedl" 

)(iit'll  lie  jiis(  as  excited.  Fur  here's  how  Nescafe  liriii>;s  vou  a  real  high  in 
colTee  eiijoMtieiit.  In  a  way  that  only  Smllr's  knows,  an  extract  is  made  from 
line  coffees  fresh  from  the  roaster  .  .  .  thru  instaiitiv  ils  Jlin-or  is  sralnl  in ! 
\ou  release  tiiis  lo<'ke<i-in  freshness  by  just  adding  hot  water. 

So  easy  to  prei>are...no  coffee  maker  to  get  ready 
or  clean  np  . .  .  no  grounds  to  dispose  of.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  Nescafe  makes  a  cupful — for  only 
about  lo.  No  waste  .  .  .  you  make  exactly  the 
amount  you  need  —  and  just  the  strength  vou  like. 


NESCAFE  (PRONOUNCED  NES-CAFAY)  IS  A  NESTIE  PRODUCT,  COMPOSED  OF  EQUAL  PARTS  OF  SKILL- 
FUILY  BREWED  SOLUBLE  COFFEE  AND  ADDED  CARBOHYDRATES  (DEXTRINS,  MALTOSE  AND  DEXTROSE) 
ADDED  SOLELY  TO  PROTECT  THE  FLAVOR  *  •  •  NESUe's  MILK  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 
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iVfLL  IS  \T  HOT  ENOCG-H  FOR 
YOX)^  (PLEASE  FORGIt^EME/^ 


^\  ji^DY  aARRr 


^  My  grandmother  used  to  say , ' '  Make  your 
head  save  your  heels" — and  on  days  like 
this  it  seems  more  sage  advice  than  ever. 
Right  now,  while  you're  probably  lying  in 
the  porch  swing,  we  hope  you'll  do  the  week's 
work  in  your  head.  Plot  a  course  that  will 
keep  your  heels  cooler  and  less  active.  But 
remember  that  keeping  them  flying  in  the 
morning  hours,  before  the  sim  climbs  high, 
leaves  you  free  to  prop  them  on  a  footstool 
later  when  it's  really  "too  hot  to  move." 

f^  For,  willy-nilly,  some  things  just  must  be 
one  daily,  weather  or  no.  And  once  over 
lightly  every  morning  will  keep  both  you  and 
your  house  happier  this  month  than  a  big 
upheaval  weekly. 


A  August  is  a  month  that  ought  to  endear 
trays  to  any  housewife  who  hasn't  already 
learned  to  love  them  for  their  helpfulness! 
A  big  sturdy  tray  makes  it  possible  to  clear 
the  dining  table  and  bring  everything  out  to 
the  kitchen  in  just  one  trip.  A  "tote"  tray 
carries  all  small  cleaning  equipment  along  as 
you  move  through  the  house  on  your  morn- 
ing refresher  course.  Gay  decorative  trays — 
one  for  each  member  of  the  family — to  be 
filled  in  the  kitchen,  buffet  style,  by  its 
owner,  and  carried  to  porch,  back  yard  or  a 
breezy  window,  make  a  picnic  out  of  the 
simplest  hot-night  supper. 


0  Bright  paper  napkins, 
wipe-off  place  mats. 


of  course,  and 


vvAT£^« 


f^  When  it  comes  to  doing  dishes — and  it 
oes,  Sunday,  August  and  always — remem- 
ber that  a  little  soaking  saves  a  heap  of  scour- 
ing. To  say  nothing  of  tempers  and  mani- 
cures! Cold  water's  the  thing  for  starchy 
foods,  doughy  dishes,  pans  that  housed  milk, 
eggs  or  cereals.  Hot  is  for  sugary  sticky  stuff. 
And  never  let  an  egg  beater  out  of  your 
hand  without  treating  it  to  a  cold  shower. 

^  Sometimes  it  seems  that  we  don't  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  we  have  two  hands ! 
But  with  a  little  practice,  both  work,  you 
know.  Take  that  job  of  dishwashing,  for  ex- 
ample. Proceeding  from  right  to  lejt  makes  a 
lazy  left  hand  do  its  share. 


^dU^\  ^/(hftl 
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ROALD  ItAHl.,  aiilhoi  of  Deadi 
of  an  Old,  Old  Man,  writes,  "My 
mother  and  father  were  INorwegians. 
The  first  language  1  spoke  was  Nor- 
wegian. The  best-looking  girl  I  have 
ever  seen  was  Greek.  After  that  I  went 
to  East  Afriea  and  learned  to  speak 
Swahili  and  drink  whisky.  When  the 
war  broke  out  I  joined  the  RAF  and 
learned  still  another  language.  We 
flew  quite  a  lot  around  the  IVIeditcr- 
ranean  and  I  was  shot  down  and  got  a 
cracked  skull,  which  seemed  to  qual- 
ify me  for  being  sent  to  Washington. 
There  I  began  to  write  some  short 
stories  in  the  evening.  Now  1  have  be- 
come excited  about  it,  and  writing 
is  the  only  other  thing  I  want  to  do." 


MAItlOIV  VALEIVSI,  who  wrote 
As  it  Was  Before,  says,  "I  have  always 
loved  square  brick  houses  with  bay 
windows  in  the  dining  rooms.  I  was 
born  in  a  yellow  one  in  Pennsylvania 
and  now  I  live  in  a  white  one  in  Ohio. 
At  one  time  I  worked  on  a  newspaper. 
One  day  my  city  editor  broke  down 
ami  tohl  me  the  truth.  Newspapers 
like  to  print  facts.  He  advised  me  to 
try  the  fiehl  of  legitimate  fiction.  I 
did.  Now  I'll  write  anywhere,  any 
time.  Seldom  at  a  desk.  Preferably 
eiu'led  up  in  a  chair  with  a  huge 
lacquer  tray  hohling  dozens  of  pencils 
and  a  jumble  of  papers.  IVIy  dog.  a 
large  golden  retriever,  usually  shed- 
ding, a<lds  his  bit  to  the  confusion." 


TO.>I  UAIVLIN,  author  of  The 
Ctrl  If/io  Wasn't  Ditto,  writes,  "Born 
in  1907  in  Armadale,  .Scotland,  I  left 
school  at  fourteen  to  work  on  a  farm; 
left  the  farm  to  work  on  a  pithead, 
and  before  I  was  fifteen  went  down  lo 
work  underground.  1  am  at  present 
working  in  a  pit  in  Armadale  and, 
owing  to  the  British  Essential  Works 
Order,  I  must  remain  at  my  work  as  a 
miner.  Eight  years-ago  I  began  writ- 
ing stories  in  my  spare  time.  I  wrote 
boys'  adventure  stories.  This  work 
canje  to  an  abrupt  end  with  the  war, 
when  the  evacuation  of  tin-  <'liil<lren 
killed  the  sales  of  the  papers  1  wrote 
for."  IVIr.  llanlin's  short  novel.  Once 
in  Every  Lifetime,  awarded  first  prize 
in  a  competition  open  to  all  British 
wriiers,  will  be  published  in  America 
in  October  by  Viking.  "ThisTias  been 
spare  work,  as  I  go  daily  to  the  pits." 
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ASHES  SO  CLEAN 

ei^eoyour  6fffesftras6  comes 

WHITE 

WITHOUT 
BLEACHING 

lost  So^ps     CO 
'tin'l"W«'fyGrayncss"! 


\s  Prot^e  Oxyc/o/  IVashes  C/ofAes 
CL£AA/£R  ane/  l^^/TER/ 

I  In  wash  test  after  wash  test  — Oxydol  proves  that 
loihes  cleaner  and  iihiter  than  many  other  soaps 
le  Oxydol  fail  to  get  out  that  last  possible  trace  of 
Irt  and  grime! 


ISoaps  often  leave  behind  tiny 
rt  in  the  clothes  and  the  "hard- 
I  rinsing  someof  these  impurities 
[lothes  and  turn  gray  or  yellow 
jig  heat.  But  Oxydol  tombats 
Iness"  — actually  helps  prevent 
Ttides  from  forming! 


-Bobb/e"  Suds  Lid  Dirl  OutI  Oxydols  new  "Hustle- 
Bs  are  so  active  they  /;//  dirt  out.  And  they  work 
-long  after  suds  from  many  other  soaps  are  all 
ss,  with  Oxydol  all  your  while  things— except  for 
ns— come  so  clean  they're  White  Without  lileaching. 


Ilol   is  so  st//v  for  wash   colors, 
|nds.  Your  colored  clothes  come 


|day  use  Oxydol.     Remember 
WITHOUT  BLEACHING! 


node  of   vilol   war   materials,  so  soop  waste  is  war  waste! 
your  Oxydol  go  farther! 


:>\N  YOU  CAN  BAKE 


\q  about  half  the  mixing  time! 

land  or  in  mixer  (medium  speed)  for  2 
The  batter  will  be  smooth  and  thin, 
two  9"  layer  pans,  I'i"  deep,  which 
rubbed  with  Crisco  and  lined  with 
tier.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (360°F.) 
linutes.  Frost  with  your  favorite  choco- 
lAll  Measurements  Level. 

Irh'on     or     phosphate    type    (Calumet, 
fumford,  Clabber  Girl,  etc.).    With  iar- 
(lioyal,  etc.)  use  UV2  tsps. 
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COOK  BOOK  I  Send  10^  in  coin  and  a 
^1  (any  size)  to  Crisco,  Dept.  HJ,Box 
inati  1,  Ohio,  for  64-page  cook  book 


OF  COURSE 
THEY    WERE 

>A^^     30  a o 
^y     MILES  CLOSER 


This  outspoken  piece  by  an  infantry 
major  touched  off  some  lively  controversy 
among  the  JOURNAL  staff.  It  is  presented 
here  as  one  serviceman's  point  of  view 
and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opin- 
ions of  several  million  other  returning 
warriors.  ED. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  flew  home  from  Europe 
laden  with  telephone  numbers  of  the 
wives  and  sweethearts  of  men  I  had 
worked  with  overseas  for  two  years. 
Before  I  had  time  to  learn  the  value  of 
American  money  again,  I  had  placed  more 
than  ten  long-distance  calls  to  tell  the  girls 
that  their  men  still  loved  them.  Without 
exception,  the  following  bit  of  conversation 
took  place  during  my  three  minutes  on  the 
phone  with  each  of  them: 

Me:  Yes,  he  feels  well  and  he  looks  fine 
and  he's  enjoying  his  work. 

Wife  or  Sweetheart  (attempted  laugh): 
What  about  those  French  girls? 

Me:  Oh,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
them ! 

I  spoke  the  truth.  They  hadn't  a  bit  of 
cause  to  fret  over  French  girls.  But  why  they 
think  of  the  French  ladies  as  competition 
and  disregard  the  English,  is  beyond  me. 

To  start  with,  very  few  American  soldiers 
speak  French  well  enough  to  carry  on  a 
conversation  with  a  girl  who  knows  no 
English.  Not  too  many  French  girls  speak 
English. 

There  are  in  F"rance,  as  in  every  country, 
girls  with  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  weather  in  order  to  pass  the  time  of  day. 

That  type  is  not  indigenous  to  France 
alone,  and  men  who  bother  with  them  are  the 
kind  whose  "wife  doesn't  understand  me "  in 
civil  life.  Furthermore,  the  "sign  language" 
girls,  as  we  called  them,  are  not  ones  to 
effect  permanent  transfer  of  a  man's  affec- 
tions. 

Disregarding  the  "sign  language"  group, 
we  have  the  average,  everyday,  garden- 
variety  Frenchwoman  of  the  provinces  and 
the  chic,  money-conscious  Parisiennes. 

The  provincials  are  of  peasant  stock.  Few 
among  them  speak  English,  or  even  a  French 
which  an  American  soldier-linguist  could 
understand.  Unlike  American  farm  and 
village  women,  they  pay  little  attention  to 
their  appearance.  They  would  no  more  think 
of  wearing  an  attractive  coiffure  than  they 
\\  ould  of  churning  butter  by  machine.  Their 
charm  is  in  the  fact  that  they  probably  look, 
act,  dress  and  think  just  as  their  great-great- 
Krandnjothers  did.  This  charm  has  little 
effect  upon  Yanks— especially  in  a  foreign 
language. 

Ihe  good-looking  girls  in  France,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  in  the  large  cities,  and  chiefly 
in  Paris.  There  the  figures  are  svelte,  the 
features  fine.  Their  clothes  are  clothes  you 
will  be  wearing  next  year  and  the  year 
after.  (I  hope  I'm  in  the  Pacific  somewhere 
when  those  hats  get  here!)  From  an  ob- 
jective standpoint,  girls  in  Paris  are  easy  to 
look  at. 

Their  attitude  toward  the  woman's  place 
in  the  scheme  of  life,  however,  is  a  shock  to 
most  Americans.   - 

"Zees  Americain  womain,"  one  rather 
pretty  and  overly  painted  lass  pointed  out  to 
me,  "zay  like  zee  politique  and  zee  beez- 
ness  and  zee  jeetairbugge.  Zay  are  not  what 
you  call  romanlique." 


N6LIS> 


"Oh,  they're  romantic  enough  when  w 
want  them  to  be  romantic,"  I  told  then 
"They  just  don't  devote  their  lives  to  re 
mance.  What  do  you  French  girls  do  t 
occupy  your  time?" 

"Zee  Frenchwoman  she  ees  for  lahv( 
pour  I'amour." 

"Fine,"  I  said,  "but  what  do  you  d 
during  the  daytime?" 

"Ah-h-h-h,"  she  cooed,  "een  zee  day  w 
prepaire  pour  l' amour." 

See  what  I  mean?  This  girl  was  no  ^ 
ception.  I  spoke  with  many  others  unabl 
to  fathom  American  women  who  go  int 
professions,  exert  themselves  with  athletic 
or  enter  actively  into  politics.  Please  remerr 
ber  that  we  are  discussing  the  rank-and-fil 
Frenchwoman,  not  Eve  Curie  and  a  fc 
others  who  stand  out  like  sunflowers  in 
cabbage  patch. 

What  with  the  I'amour  school  of  philosc 
phy  predominating  and  his  own  inability  t 
speak  French,  which  is  an  almost  insupe: 
able  handicap,  the  American  in  France 
puzzled.  Not  that  he  objects  to  I'amour,  bi 
he  would  like  to  be  able  to  talk  about  othc 
things  too.  It  is  easy  to  pick  up  the  nicetie 
like  je  t'aime  and  mon  petit  chou  and  rr, 
chere  amie,  and  most  of  us  soon  were  hep  t 
that  much  of  the  local  jive.  But  try  spend 
ing  an  evening  sometime  with  those  thrc 
phrases!  Confining!  ; 

A  FEW  of  my  Army  friends  in  Paris  ha^ 
studied  French  for  six  years  in  school  an 
had  brushed  up  with  courses  in  Londo 
before  the  invasion.  But  even  they  con 
plained  that  they  couldn't  talk  about  anj 
thing  more  involved  than  the  weather  ( 


CONVERSATION    WAS 

A  MUTUAL  PLEASURE 

love.  Thus,  in  France,  American  men  ar 
Frenchwomen  rarely  discuss  topics  whic 
form  the  basis  of  boy-meets-girl  con  vers; 
tion  here  in  the  States. 

A  Frenchman  can  devote  two  or  thri 
hours  to  telling  his  beloved — in  French,  > 
course— how  much  he  loves  her.  An  Ame 
ican  says,  "I  love  you,"  and  lets  it  go  ; 
that.  If  she's  not  smart  enough  to  realL 
that  he  means  her  eyes  are  like  twin  azu' 
pools  and  her  lips  are  like  velvet  and  her  ea 
stick  out  pretty,  then  it's  her  tough  luc' 
This  technique  doesn't  work  at  all  in  Franc 
and  Americans  are  at  a  disadvantage.        \ 

All  this  may  bring  you  to  the  conclusic 
that  French  girls  are  promiscuous.  That  ' 
not  at  all  the  case.  They  love  to  talk  abov 
love.  And  there  is  good  reason  for  that.  I 
France,  women  outnumber  men.  Accon 
ingly,  there  is  competition  among  wome 
for  the  attentions  of  men.  Frenchmen  HI 
pretty  faces,  striking  clothes.  Their  womt 
live  pour  I'amour  des  hommes.  They  devoi 
their  lives  to  making  themselves  attracti\ 
to  men— pour  I'amour.  Is  it  any  wondi 
that  women's  perfumes,  clothes,  cosmetics- 
all  man  bait— are  French  products? 

You  can't  just  walk  up  to  a  strange  girl ) 
France  and  start  spouting  I'amour  or  an; 
thing  else  any  more  than  you  can  in  Americ 
Introductions  and  all  the  customary  sma 
talk  of  getting  acquainted  are  considers 
quite  necessary  there.  Once  you  are  f 
speaking  terms,  however,  it's  I'amour,  tot 
jours  I'amour. 
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Conversation  aside,  there  is  one  winning 
characteristic  Frenchwomen  have  that  al- 
most, but  not  quite,  overshadows  their  con- 
centration on  I'amour.  That  is  their  ability 
to  cast  off  age  at  will. 

The  second  or  third  day  I  was  in  Paris,  an 
Army  friend  was  invited  to  a  liberation  party 
and  was  asked  to  bring  some  Americans.  I 
went  along.  There  were,  besides  us  four 
Americans,  eight  Frenchmen  and  about  fif- 
teen French  girls  ranging  in  age  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty.  Only  one  of  the  American 
delegation  spoke  French.  After  an  hour 
the  poor  man  was  worn  out  from  try- 
ing to  carry  on  his  own  conversation  and 
translate  for  the  other  three.  Then  our  host- 
ess took  the  floor  and  made  an  announce- 
ment. 

"It  seems,"  our  colleague  translated, 
"that  we're  going  to  play  some  games." 

A  circle  was  formed  and  a  girl  was  nomi- 
nated to  be  "  it . "  She  knelt  on  a  pillow  in  the 
center  of  the  circle.  The  rest  of  us  revolved 
around  her.  Suddenly  she  dropped  a  hand- 
kerchief in  front  of  a  man.  He  left  the  circle, 
knelt  facing  her  on  the  pillow,  and  kissed  her. 
Then  the  man  became  "it"  and  got  to  drop 
the  handkerchief  in  front  of  a  girl  in  the 
circle. 

When  I  was  young  we  played  "drop  the 
handkerchief"  all  right,  but  we  used  a  rope 
to  beat  the  person  who  dropped  it  near  uS. 
In  France  they  kiss  him.  That's  indicative 
of  something  or  other. 

But  it  wasn't  the  games  that  impressed 
us.  It  was  the  happy  spirit  with  which  every- 
one entered  into  them.  Instead  of  being 
thirty  years  old,  a  woman  suddenly  acted— 
and  almost  looked— like  ten.  The  spirit  was 
contagious,  so  contagious  that  we  all  had  a 
grand  time. 

I  believe  that  lightheartedness,  the  ability 
to  revert  to  youth,  is  the  chief  attraction  of 
Frenchwomen.  It's  a  fine  trait.  Like  the 
VamouT  conversation,  however,  it  becomes 
wearing  after  a  while.  Americans  take  pride 
in  their  ability  to  grow  up  and  become  ma- 
ture quickly.  As  a  steady  diet,  they  like  to 
be  treated  like  big  boys. 

After  a  man  has  served  in  two  or  three 
countries  abroad,  he  fancies  himself  an  au- 
thority on  the  customs  and  habits  of  those 
countries.  This  applies  especially  to  men 
who  are  traveling  for  the  first  time  in  their 
young  lives.  There  are  bull  sessions  when  such 
men— and  practically  every  American  over- 
seas is  in  this  class— compare  notes  on  which 
country  they  like  best.  This  leads  to  the 
popular  overseas  pastime  of  "rating"  the 
women  in  countries  Americans  have  in- 
vaded—by invitation  or  otherwise— during 
this  war. 

German  women  can  be  ignored.  We  were 
not  allowed  .-o  talk  to  them,  even  if  in- 
clined to  do  so.    Belgian  women  are  much 


like  the  French,  with  a  little  less  make-up 
and  a  little  more  natural  beauty.  My  friends' 
purely  haphazard  observations  were  con- 
fined to  the  European  Theater  of  Operations, 
so  we  knew  little  of  Italian  women,  who  are 
in  the  Mediterranean  Theater  bailiwick.  Our 
conversations,  then,  centered  on  compari- 
sons and  contrasts  of  French,  English  and 
American  women. 

In  the  "ratings,"  which  are  based  on  the 
question,  "Which  girls  make  the  best 
dates?"  the  French  girls  almost  invariably 
take  third  place.  American  girls  back  home 
and  English  girls  usually  tie  for  first,  with 
the  edge  going  to  the  English. 

Ihe  friends  I  speak  of  are  hardly  congeni- 
tal rounders.  The  word  "average"  is  hack- 
neyed, as  is  "typical."  Let  us  just  say  they 
are  the  same  men  you  have  seen  at  the 
country-club  parties,  in  a  bank  teller's  cage 
or  behind  the  grocery  counter  here  at  home. 
Some  are  married,  some  single,  some  officers, 
some  enlisted  men. 

I  made  no  Gallup-type  poll;  my  research 
was  hardly  scientific.  What  I  say  here  is 
what  I  heard  at  the  Junior  and  Senior  Offi- 
cers' clubs  in  London,  Air  Corps  rest  centers 
in  various  parts  of  England,  hotel  bars  like 
the  plush  Savoy  and  the  swanky  Dorchester, 
and  pubs  like  the  noncommissioned  officers' 
Running  Horse  and  the  Lamb  and  Lark, 
which  is  the  Stars  and  Stripes  hangout  in  an 
alley  off  Fleet  Street. 

The  only  possible  scientific  gauge  as  to 
the  attitude  of  American  men  toward  Eng- 
lishwomen would  be  the  number  of  American 
men  who  have  married  Englishwomen  dur- 
ing this  war.  The  total  to  date  exceeds  25,000. 
The  "to  date"  part  is  important,  because 
literally  millions  of  men  who  were  in  Eng- 
land at  some  time  during  the  war  are  on  the 
Continent  now.  Since  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  letters  to  English  addresses  are 
written  each  month  by  American  soldiers  on 
the  Continent,  indications  are  that  many 
G.  I.'s  will  return  to  England  with  honorable 
intentions. 

The  25,000  figure  still  means  little,  how- 
ever, until  one  realizes  what  downright  obsti- 
nacy is  necessary  on  the  part  of  any  soldier 
overseas  who  wants  to  marry  one  of  the 
natives. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  if  a  soldier 
wants  to  marry  he  merely  notifies  his  com- 
manding officer  of  his  intention— a  mere 
matter  of  routine— and  then  goes  through 
the  relatively  simple  marriage  procedure  set 
by  civil  law.  In  some  states  a  blood  test  is 
required,  and  in  others  a  three-day  waiting 
period  between  application  and  license  is 
necessary. 

In  England  an  American  soldier  must  fill 
out  forms,  attach  depositions  from  his  in- 
tended and  her  parents,  and  submit  all  this 
(Continued  on  Page  156) 
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OXYDOL  WASHES  SO  CLEAN 

^^        ^^^^  yofff  6fffesf  i¥as6  comes 
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f^i^^o    nniTE 

'^mt'  WITHOUT 
^\^1  BLEACHING 

G^ .  g^Q  of  Most  Soa  ps     (3  o 
fAl^^„preventin<|  "Dirty  Grflyncss"! 


Tes/s  Proi^e  Ox/cfo/  tVasAes  C/ofAes 
CLEAA/ER  anc/  H/H/rER/ 

yes.  Whiter!  In  wash  test  after  wash  test— Oxydol  proves  that 
it  washes  clothes  c/ear/er  and  uhiter  than  many  other  soaps 
which,  unlike  Oxydol  fail  to  get  out  that  last  possible  trace  of 
stubborn  dirt  and  grime! 


White  and  Bright  Wath  Affer  Wash  I  Soaps  often  leave  behind  tiny 
discoloring  particles  caused  by  dirt  in  the  clothes  and  the  "hard- 
ness"of  the  water.  Even  with  careful  rinsing  some  of  these  impurities 
stick  in  the  clothes  and  turn  gray  or  yellow 
under  ironing  heat.  But  Oxydol  combats 
"dirty  grayness"— actually  helps  prfVffil 
grayness  panicles  from  forming! 


New  "Hiijf/e-Bobb/e"  Suds  Lift  Dirt  Out!  Oxydol's  new  "Hustle- 
Bubble"  suds  are  so  active  they  /<//  dirt  out.  And  they  work 
longer,  too — long  after  suds  from  many  other  soaps  are  all 
tired  out!  ,Ves,  with  Oxydol  all  your  white  things— except  for 
unusual  stains— come  so  clean  they're  White  Without  Bleaching. 


So  Sale  for  Colors,  Too!  And  Oxydol  is  so  s/i/e  for  wash  colors, 
rayons  and  your  own  precious  hands.  Your  colored  clothes  come 
so  clean  ihey  fairly  sparkle!  Jl^ 

Prove  this  yourself!     Next  washday  use  Oxydol.    Remember—  "ta 
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OXYDOL  WASHES  WHITE  WITHOUT  BLEACHING! 


AVOID   SOAP   WASTE!   Soap  it   made  of  vital   wor   maleriois,  so  soap  waste  is  war  waste! 
Make  your  Oxydol  go  farther! 
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THE     LESSON     OF     DACHAT 


SINCE  the  revelation  from  the  German  concentration 
camps  burst  upon  the  world,  I  have  been  wondering 
whether  civilized  nations  have  drawn  the  right  con- 
clusions from  their  horrors.  I  have  heard  over  and 
over  again  the  words,  "Such  things  never  happened  be- 
fore anywhere  else  in  the  world."  But  do  people  say, 
"Such  things  never  happened  before  in  Germany"?  For 
that  is  also  true.  These  monstrous  crimes  happened  in 
our  own  civilization;  in  a  white,  European  civilization. 
Christian  for  centuries,  among  a  people  in  no  way  inferior 
to  other  western  peoples  in  the  things  of  which  our  civ- 
ilization is  especially  proud:  science,  technology,  organi- 
zation, production  and  a  high  standard  of  living.  Indeed, 
in  a  bomb-wrecked  Cermany,  whose  entire  urban  life  has 
been  largely  demolished,  our  Army  and  civilian  authori- 
ties have  been  amazed  at  the  material  standards  that 
Germany  was  able  to  maintain  through  six  years  of 
shattering  war,  and  at  the  scientific  and  even  cultural 
discoveries  made  there. 

If  only  f>iie  <'4>iil<i  Hiiy,  and  <li.sinis8  il  with  lliul, 
"Thos«' iH-oplf  are  savafjes."  Tln-y  aro — i>iit  lln-yure 
a  new  nritl  lorrifyin^  kiiitl  «>!'  HavaK<'.  The  Iweiilieth 
eeiiliiry  and  the  white  eivilizttl  world  pr«>diieed  this 
savape.  He  can  read  and  write — (Germany  is  a  totally 
literate  nation.  His  brains  can  bring  down  fire  from 
heaven  and  unchain  the  forces  of  tlie  universe — German 
science  is  second  to  none  in  the  world.  He  understands 
medicine  and  hygiene.  He  lives  in  beautiful  and  com- 
fortable houses,  eciuipi)ed  with  laljorsaving  devices  of 
every  sort,  set  in  beautiful  parks  and  gardens,  along 
magnificent  highways. 

The  Germans  are  in  many  ways  like  us.  That  is  what 
is  terrifying  about  the  concentration  camps,  with  their 
millions  of  victims  murdered  en  masse  by  the  most 
modern  and  hygienic  methods — gassed  to  death  in  in- 
geniously constructed  chambers,  disposed  of  in  mass- 
produced  crematories. 

They  are  in  many  ways  like  us — these  people,  in  whose 
country  victims  descended  to  cannibalism,  cutting  chunks 
out  of  the  corpses  of  fellow  victims  to  appease  for  a  mo- 
ment the  wild  hunger  ravings  of  their  dying  bodies  and 
fevered  minds.  While  they  did  so,  the  administrators  of 
the  camps  lived  in  pleasant  and  civilized  villas;  their 
tables  were  set  with  damask  and  crystal ;  they  ate  food 
carefully  calculated  as  to  vitamins,  prepared  in  modern 
electric  kitchens,  served  in  courses  by  neat  maids;  and 
in  the  evenings  they  entertained  themselves  with  senti- 
mental songs  played  by  skilled  hands  upon  properly  tuned 
pianos,  or  listened  to  the  news  of  the  world  on  radios,  or 
read  books,  very  often  the  same  books  familiar  to  you  and 
to  me— translations,  for  instance,  of  Jack  Lx)ndon. 

Nothing,  to  me,  in  visiting  these  camps,  was  so  shatter- 
ing as  the  sight  of  the  homes  of  the  SS  administrators — of 
the  men  who,  in  a  modern  bureaucratic  manner,  accord- 
ing to  card  catalogues,  dossiers  and  files,  gave  the  orders 
which  resulted  in  tortures,  carefully  calculated  famine 
and  corpses  piled  like  cord  wood,  when  the  crematories 
were  too  full.  Their  homes  were  civilized.  You  or  I  would 
have  enjoyed  living  in  them.  I  pulled  out  of  the  library 
of  one  of  them  the  lyric  poems  of  Goethe,  which  in  my 
early  encounters  with  the  German  language,  as  its  beau- 
ties dawned  upon  me,  filled  me  with  a  sense  of  magical 
beauty  and  spiritual  grandeur.  On  the  piano  of  one  of 
them  I  found  the  lovely  Lieder  of  Schubert  and  the  songs 
of  Hugo  Wolf. 

"When  the  soul  goes,  man  goes."  When  civilixed 
man,  with  his  seience,  hi.s  teehiiique,  his  organiza- 
tion, his  powf^r,  loses  his  soul,  he  liecomes  the  most 


terrible  monster  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  is  not 
thi'  savage  of  the  jungle;  the  wildest  e^nnihals  of 
the  South  Seas  kill  only  to  assuage  a  hunger  they 
eannot  otherwise  still.  But  the  modern  savage — the 
twentieth-renlury  savage— understands  the  most 
intimate  secrets  of  nature. 

In  (iermany  I  found  a  scientist  who  has  developed  a 
high-protein-content  food  out  of  wood.  It  has  the  con- 
sistency of  corn  flakes;  it  has  the  delicious  taste  of  a  deli- 
cate chee.se.  So  the  modern  savage  knows  how  to  feed 
himself  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  He  is 
about  to  discover,  also,  a  new  source  of  energy  which 
will  be  universally  available  and  can  turn  every  wheel  in 
the  world.  Indeed,  he  is  so  ingenious  that  he  thinks  he  is 
God.  His  own  fantastic  achievements — or  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  men  of  genius — free  him,  he  thinks,  from  the 
ethical  inhibitions  impxjsed  on  all  previous  generations  of 
men.  He  is  the  Ultimate  Judgment;  he  is  the  Creator 
and  Destroyer;  he  is  the  Thunder  and  the  Hurricane. 
There  I'.s  no  "still,  small  voice." 

When  I  surveyed  Dachau,  my  soul  trembled  within  me. 
"But  for  the  grace  of  God,"  I  thought,  "there  we  could 
go." 

VoiR  modern  man  has  set  himself  up  in  his  own  image; 
or  rather,  he  has  set  up  his  own  creations  as  the  image  of 
God.  He  is  "functional."  The  SS  administrators  were 
but  bureaucratic  cogs  in  a  smoothly  oiled  and  functioning 
machine. 

Our  ix)litical  life— all  twentieth-century  political  life — 
approaches  the  same  "functional"  concept.  We  are  ad- 
vised, even  in  our  own  country,  to  vote  as  "workers,"  or 
as  "employers,"  to  arrange  ourselves  in  a  "system,"  to 
(it  ourselves  into  a  "plan"— as  though  man  is  a  steam 
riveter,  or  a  manufacturer,  or  a  bureaucrat,  or  a  salesman, 
and  nothing  else  whatsoever.  Is  he  a  conscience?  Can 
anyone  prove  conscience?  Has  anyone  ever  seen  the  soul? 
Can  you  measure  it?  Put  it  under  a  microscope?  Cure 
its  illnesses  with  sulpha  or  penicillin?  Do  you  know  that 
it  exists?  So  argues  the  modern  savage. 

The  soul,  says  the  modern  savage,  can  be  manipulated. 
We  have  "scientific  psychology,"  which  measures  the 
exact  reactions  of  man  to  suggestions  of  fear,  sex,  patriot- 
ism, ego,  hunger.  And  the  structure  of  societies  is  more 
and  more  created  by  careful  and  scientific  manipulations 
of  "mass  psychology."  The  soul  is  not  the  subject,  but 
the  object;  government  is  a  "technique."  Religion  is  an 
"opiate" — to  be  administered  or  withdrawn  as  any 
anodyne,  according  to  the  purpose  to  be  served. 

Even  the  Nazi  concentration  camps  themselves 
were  testing  places  of  ma.ss  reactions.  Does  the  world 
realize  that  sorme  of  the  worst  crimes  in  these 
camps  were  committed  by  the  inmates?  Reduce 
a  man  to  the  lowest  level  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  spark  of  life;  put  him  under  carefully  calculated 
pressures  of  hunger,  fear  and  sex,  and  play  upon  his  ego, 
and  you  can  make  of  him,  they  argued — and  successfully 
argued — what  you  will.  You  can  make  him  the  execu- 
tioner of  his  fellow  victims,  the  organizer  of  killing  work 
brigades,  the  scientific  experimenter  on  human  bodies, 
turning  them  into  guinea  pigs,  by  elevating  him  an  inch 
or  two  above  them,  in  terms  of  relative  comfort  and 
relative  freedom. 

The  physicians  who  inoculated  concentration-camp 
victims  with  malaria  and  boil  serum  to  test  scientific 
formulas  were  prisoners  of  the  Nazis  themselves;  the 
organizers  of  work-and-famine,  whose  object  was  to  get 
the  largest  amount  of  "manpower"  out  of  the  smallest 
amount  of  nourishment,  were  prisoners  themselves;  the 


operators  of  gas  chambers  and  crematories  were  prisoners 
themselves.  By  assisting  in  the  extermination  of  their  fel- 
low victims,  they  prolonged  the  lease  on  their  own  lives. 

Some  of  them  were  hardened  criminals,  put  among  the 
political  and  racial  prisoners  for  this  purpose.  But  not 
all.  Alas,  not  all.  Many  of  them  were  "politicals."  They 
came  into  the  camps  because  they  believed,  or  were  sus- 
pected of  believing,  in  democracy,  or  communism,  or 
socialism,  or  because  they  were  patriots,  loving  Poland, 
or  France,  or  Belgium,  or  Holland. 

Various  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
armed  forces  have  made  a  study  of  the  behavior  of  the 
prisoners  of  Dachau.  Under  the  terrible  pressures  under 
which  they  were  put,  did  these  beliefs  determine  their 
conduct?  Did  democrats  or  socialists  or  communists  hold 
together  to  protect  one  another?  Did  Poles  stick  to  Poles 
or  Frenchmen  to  Frenchmen?  Was  political  belief  or 
patriotism  a  basis  for  morale  or  morality  of  behavior? 

No.  That  is  the  most  tremendous  lesson  of  Dachau. 
No.  There  were  communists  who  were  saints — and  com- 
munists who  were  stooges  of  the  SS.  There  were  Poles, 
Frenchmen  and  Germans  who,  for  the  sake  of  an  extra 
ration  of  meat,  turned  loose  the  cyanide  gas  on  other 
Poles,  Frenchmen  and  Germans.  There  were  socialists 
pledged  to  a  philosophy  of  workers'  solidarity,  who 
organized  the  work  brigades  that  sent  tottering,  half-dead 
men  into  the  grueling  sun,  where  they  dropped  dead. 

Under  the  pressure  of  life  or  death — life  for  an  extra 
week,  or  an  extra  day — no  political  beliefs  or  economic 
theories,  or  physicians'  Hippocratic  oaths,  or  national 
affiliations  were  decisive.  What  was  decisive  for  hehavior 
was  the  inilividual  human  soul.  What  separateil  the 
saint  from  the  sinner-under-pressure  was  a  spark 
in  the  hreast,  an  admonition  in  the  heart — was 
canscienre.  The  old  words  of  Charles  Kingsley,  "He 
who  will  be  pure,  pure  he  will  be,"  held  good.  And 
nothing  else  held  good. 

The  concentration-camp  victims  gradually  came  to 
know  who,  among  their  own  number,  was  a  man,  and 
who  was  a  function.  The  OSS  report  points  out  that  they 
did  not  hate  "all  Germans."  For  among  themselves  were 
Germans  who  protected  them — and  Germans  who  ex- 
ploited them.  There  were  saints  and  heroes  among  the 
mass  of  helpless  victims,  as  there  were  opfxirtunists  and 
savages.  But  the  test  was  always  individual.  The  words 
of  Whitman  were  demonstrated  daily.  "Nothing  survives, 
except  personal  character."  Nothing  is  decisive  when  a 
man  stands  before  torture  and  death,  except  his  soul. 

The  lesson  of  Dachau  is  that  no  science,  no  technology, 
no  political,  social  or  economic  systems,  neither  patriot- 
ism nor  race,  nor  material  standards  of  living,  nor  learn- 
ing, nor  civilization  will  save  mankind  from  relapse  into 
the  most  monstrous  savagery,  but  only  the  most  careful 
nurture  of  his  noblest  instincts. 

I  asked  an  old  friend  who  served  twenty  months  in  the 
dreadful  death  house  of  Mauthausen,  issuing  from  it 
half  mummy  and  half  man,  "Who  behaved  best  among 
the  inmates?  Businessmen?  Intellectuals?  What  race? 
What  political  parties?" 

He  answerer!,  after  thinking  a  long  time, 
"Priests." 

I  shall  remember  that  answer  forever,  and  trans- 
late it  into  a  larger  generalization:  They  remained 
men,  in  cori«lili(>ns  of  lowest  bestiality,  who  served  an 
Image  and  an  ideal  higher  than  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  man;  an  Ideal  in  whom  alone  man  attains 
significance  and  worth.  They  were  tlios<-  who  knew 
that  man,  as  man.  is  a  soul. 
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5:  "Easy  as  1,2,3... 

to  get 

6  Dozen 
cookies  !" 


to  make  6  dozen  delicious  Northland  Cookies. 
Grand  ior  "snacks,"  lunch  box  or  picnic  basket! 

Obtained  on  a  cruise  to  the  Northland,  this  recipe 
was  refined  and  perfected  by  the  Betty  Crocker  Staff. 
Then  tested,  like  all  Betty  Crocker  recipes,  by  home- 
makers  from  coast  to  coast. 

So,  too,  is  Gold  Medal  Flour  tested  time  and  again 
to  assure  unvarying  quality  from  sack  to  sack.  It's  a 
flour  you  can  trust .  .  .  the  all-purpose  flour  American 
women  prefer  over  any  other  nearly  2  to  1. 

Buy  a  sack  today.  Use  Gold  Medal  "Kitchen- 
tested"  Enriched  Flour  in  all  your  baking.  Together 
with  the  Betty  Crocker  recipes  in  every  sack,  it  is 
your  simplest,  easiest,  surest  way  to  baking  success. 
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wheat- approved 

General  Mills'  experts 
follow  the  harvests  north. 
From  almost  250  varieties, 
they  select  choice  wheat 
samples  .  .  .  have  them 
experimentally  milled. 

mill -checked 

These  samples  are  care- 
fully wedded  into  a  bal- 
anced blend  .  .  .  ideal  for 
all-purpose  baking.  After 
testing  and  milling  they 
are  laboratory  baked. 

recipe -proved 

Finally  Gold  Medal  Flour 
is  tested  by  the  General 
Mills  Betty  Crocker  Staff 
(our  Supreme  Court!) 
under  "home"  conditions 
— for  home  recipes. 
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CUT  MIXING  TIME 

IN   HALF... 

YET  GET  BETTER  CAKES 

Try  the  wonderful  Betty  Crocker 
New  Method  tvith  Gold  Medal 
Flour!  No  creaming  of  shorten- 
ing...no  beating  of  eggs.  Mix  in 
only  1  bowl.  Details  in  recipe 
folder  in  Gold  Medal  sacks. 

Sacks  also  contain  Betty 
Crocker  recipes  for  pies,  rolls, 
biscuits  and  other  fine  things  to 
bake.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
you'll  get  dozens  of  tested  rec- 
ipes. Start  collecting  them  now! 


Refrigerator  dough,  after  being  molded 
by  hand  into  a  long  roll,  even  and  smooth, 
as  big  around  as  you  want,  should  be 
•wrapped  in  waxed  paper,  placed  in  re- 
frigerator. Dough  stiffens  upon  chilling, 
holds  it  shape  when  cut  and  baked. 


Do  not  overbakel  To  do  so  makes 
cookies  hard  and  dry.  Watch  timing 
carefully,  and  be  lure  to  test  for"done- 
ness"  when  the  minimum  baking  time 
is  reached.  This  is  very  important! 


For  cookies  with  unbroken  edges 
(and  for  ease  in  cutting  thro  the 
nuts)  use  a  thin,  very  sharp  knife 
when  slicing  the  chilled  roll. 


General  Mills 


CopyiJKht   1U4.S,  Cvm-r. 
arc  rcg.  tratlc  mark;; 


il   Mills,  "Urtty  CrcukLT"  aiui  '•  Kiuhen-teAied" 
of  GtTicral  Mills,   Int..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
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THE  Sl'B-DEB 
BY  ELIZABETH  WOODWABD 


^. 


1  C.IRL'S  own  belongings  can  cause  her  more 
M  trouble!  Feet  forty  miles  long  to  trip  her  up. 
/I  Hands  with  sixteen  fingers  to  make  messes.  A 
i "  tongue  clacking  itself  into  catastrophes.  And 
a  brain  gone  cloud-gathering  when  she  needs  it 
most. 

It's  always  my  outer  fringes.  My  waistline  never 
gets  into  awkward  jams.  My  progress  would  be 
hazard-free,  I  suppose,  if  I  carried  both  arms  in 
slings,  wore  mittens,  fracture  splints  on  my  ankles 
and  a  clothespin  on  my  mouth.  They'd  batten  me 
down.   But  I  wouldn't  progress  far  from  home. 

The  family  shrieks  "Hey,  watch  what  you're 
doing!"  to  warn  me.  But  when  I'm  out  on  my  own 
I  have  to  be  m>-  own  lookout,  sentry,  watchdog  and 
scorekeeper.  I've  found  out  it's  a  matter  of  concen- 
trating on  cohesion.  Take  that  time 

OH,  \%  HAT  1   SAII»: 

I  wasn't  thinking  quick  when  out  flew  a  collection 
of  words.  They  dropped  into  a  pit  of  soggy  silence. 
Ever\body  looked  at  everybody,  then  looked  at  me. 
I  waited  for  a  giggle— but  got  a  flock  of  eyebrows 
instead.  Gee,  what  had  I  said?  I  counted  back — and 
the  words  added  up  to  two  answers.  The  one  I  meant 
was  safe  enough,  but  the  one  they  all  chose  was 
awful.  Set  myself  straight  I  had  to.  So  I  caught  a 
quick  breath,  dived  right  back  into  the  same  subject 
and  came  up  with  a  different  angle.  The  game  was 
just  to  play  as  though  there  was  only  one  answer — 
mine.  Carry  right  on  from  there  with  a  continuation 
of  the  right  theme.  And  hope  they'd  all  wonder  if 
they'd  really  heard  me  wrong.  Fussed?  Sure,  but 
why  let  your  tongue  stiletto  backward? 

LOOK  li«'HAT  I   DID 

Jill  came  unstrung  in  the  pearls  right  in  the  middle 
of  Spruce  and  Pine,  the  fire  department,  six  taxis,  a 
horse  and  wagon,  and  four  boys  looking  out  the  drug- 
store window.  She  clutched  her  throat,  pawed  the 
air,  stared  around  wildly  to  see  who  was  looking, 
then  scuttled  into  the  gutter,  muttering  fiercely, 
"I  could  die,  I  could  die."  It  was  too  funny.  I 
howled  with  glee,  "Pretend  they  aren't  yours."  But 
Jill    was    beyond  rescue.    Mortification    crowned 


her  brow,  shame  flamed  her  face,  and  the  more 
she  darted  after  rolling  beads,  the  more  futile  she 
looked. 

I  suppose  it  was  fussing.  But  the  fire  department 
was  going  somewhere.  The  taxis  and  the  horse  and 
wagon  didn't  stop  to  laugh  at  her  on  hands  and  knees 
in  tlie  car  tracks.  Jill  must  have  thought  she  was  the 
only  event  on  the  calendar.  That's  taking  yourself 
seriously,  all  right. 

The  night  I  stepped  on  Nancy's  skirt  on  the  steps, 
I  didn't  laugh  though.  My  big  foot  really  went  in  it. 
Ripped  a  gash  about  two  yards  long.  Fussed?  I 
wanted  to  dive  over  the  banister.  I  could  have 
started  up  the  stairs  and  pretended  I  wasn't  even 
there.  But  I  just  stood  there  rooted  to  her  skirt, 
moaning  deep  and  low.  Despair  decorated  Nancy's 
face.  The  evening  was  yet  young,  but  completely 
ruined  for  her — and  her  dress.  And  I  did  it.  That  was 
sometliing  to  get  fussed  about.  Making  a  monkey 
out  of  yourself  is  nothing  to  making  a  miserable  mess 
for  somebody  else.  I  could  have  sulked,  swathed  in 
turkish  towels,  in  the  dressing  room  while  she  wore 
my  dress.  But  she  wasn't  my  size.  I  didn't  even 
know  her  man — to  confess,  while  she  beat  a  retreat, 
"  I  ruined  your  lady."  I  don't  usually  carry  a  needle 
and  thread  in  the  heel  of  my  shoe.  What  a  spot ! 
The  third  step  from  the  bottom?  "Hold  yourself 
together  while  I  trail  you,"  was  the  best  I  could 
muster.  And  to  the  dressing  room  we  did  go.  Nancy 
felt  a  bit  mollified  by  my  woe  and  first  aid.  We 
patched  her  up — lucky  it  was  in  tlie  back,  so  she 
couldn't  be  reminded  of  it  too  often.  I  assured  her 
it  didn't  show  too  much,  and  promised  on  my  word 
I'd  pick  up  the  dress  tomorrow.  And  that  I  did.  It 
took  my  whole  month's  soda  money  to  have  it  in- 
visibly mended.  At  that,  it  was  easier  than  buying 
her  a  new  dress.    I've  been  practicing  since  how  to 


VOIR    01i%~>'    SL'B-DEB   CLl'B 

If  >oii  and  y4Hir  feinnie  friendt^  ^«3nl  t<»  <»rf!aiiiz4*  for 
Kiirlhrr  Fun.  a  Sub-Deb  Club'p  ihc  an(*wer.  Drop  a  card 
lt>  The  Sub-D«-b  Deparlnirnl.  I,»l>lKs'  lIoMK  Jolrnau 
f^hiliidclphia  .S,  PcnnhX  l\  ania.  aiul  a!*k  for  the  dope. 
\<iu'll  receive  the  Hunilbook  to  get  >ou  (^tarled  and  a 
regi^t^atic»n  blank  to  apply  for  nienilH-rHhip  in  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  .'^uli-Deb  Clnh».  But  that  ion't  all: 
onee  >  iiur  KanK  ih  a  full-fledged  elub.  you'll  receive  the 
monthly  nev%Hpa|K-r.  The  Sub-Deb  Sr<Mip.  IlV  brimful 
of  ideaft  to  keep  >  our  club  hMlnging  on  a  KideKtar! 


walk  down  stairs  in  my  own  long  skirts.  And  do  I 
keep  my  distance  from  others! 

>IY  DKIIl  T 

I've  been  getting  around — but  nothing  too  big 
stuff.  Then  Don  decided  to  blow  his  all  into  taking 
me  to  the  Mirror  Room  to  dance  for  m\-  birthday.  A 
beautiful  thought,  but  it  panicked  me.  \Vhat  to  wear? 
\\'here  to  leave  my  coat,  if  any?  Should  I  eat  a  ham 
sandwich  before  I  went?  What  could  I  order  to 
drink?  Did  I  have  the  words  with  tlie  waiter,  or 
defer  to  Don?  Where  was  the  Mirror  Room — and 
what  did  you  do  after  you  got  there?  I  was  plenty 
fussed.  Then  I  took  myself  in  tow.  "Lady,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "you  know  Don  and  you  know  how  to  dance. 
You've  eaten  in  restaurants  before  and  you  keep 
your  elbows  close  to  your  sides  at  the  table.  You  can 
ask  directions  of  any  employee — so  what's  eating 
you?"  And  I  stopped  rehearsing.  I'd  just  take  the 
business  of  our  binge  as  it  came^and  keep  calm. 
Fun?  It  was  superluxortable! 

W  ITH   EVKKYBODY  LOI»KI>'<i 

I  Stuck  my  neck  out.  And  the  class  president  called 
on  me  to  stand  up  and  tell  the  meeting  just  what  I 
thought.  Creeps!  I  could  have  snucb'into  a  crack  in 
the  floor.  Till  I  realized  that  I  did  think  something. 
I  grabbed  a  deep  breath,  pulled  in  my  tummy  and 
gave.  But  I  knew  if  I  got  intense  I'd  stutter,  my 
mouth  would  get  dry  and  I'd  never  get  out  a  word. 
So  I  looked  around  slowly — then  turned  to  the 
president  and  spouted.  On  periods  I  paused.  That 
gave  me  tifne  to  think.  Occasionally  I  looked  down  at 
the  table  in  front  of  me  to  assemble  my  face.  It  wasn't 
so  hideous — that  first  time  I  spoke  out  in  public. 

BECAl'SE 

I  found  out  if  you  push  \ourself  faster  than  \-ou 
can  go,  you  fall  on  your  nose.  And  when  you  get  into 
a  tizzy,  things  bunch  up  on  you.  You  can  blunder, 
blush  and  give  up  in  despair.  But  that's  being 
Luckless  Lulu.  Drive  slow,  tlien  you  won't  fetch  up 
smack.  Keep  cool  and  collected,  then  trials  won't 
twist  you  into  a  tailspin.  Fussed?  Hardly  ever  any 
more.   I've  got  things  fixed! 
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^        The  "Bottle  Bacillus" 
Fityrosporum  ovale 


It  may  be 

Infectious  Dandruff 

.  . .  better  do  something  about  it  NOW! 


IF  YOU  have  persistent  symptoms  like  those 
mentioned  above  don't  ignore  them.  You 
may  be  running  into  a  peck  of  trouble.  They  can 
mean  you  are  in  for  a  case  of  infectious  dandruff. 

Those  ugly  flakes  .  .  .  those  troublesome  scales 
.  .  .  that  annoying  itching  .  .  .  may  be  evidence 
that  infectious  dandruff  is  at  work. 

Don't  waste  a  minute  hoping  that  it  %vill  dis- 
appear. Get  started  at  once  with  Listerine  Anti- 
septic and  massage.  Your  common  sense  tells 
you  that  germ-killing  action  is  important  when 
germs  are  present,  and  that  early  and  persistent 
treatment  may  head  off  infection  before  it  can 
become  really  troublesome. 

Kilh  ''Bottle  Bacillus" 

Listerine  Antiseptic  gives  scalp  and  hair  an 
antiseptic  bath.  It  quickly  destroys  millions  of 
germs,  including  the  stubborn  "bottle  bacillus," 


held  by  many  dermatologists  to  be  a  causative 

agent  of  the  infectious  type  of  dandruff. 

Often,  from  the  ver\'  outset,  you  can  note  the 
improvement  that  the  Listerine  Antiseptic  treat- 
ment brings.  Scales  and  flakes  begin  to  disappear. 
Irritation  is  relieved.  Your  scalp  glows  and 
tingles.  It  looks  healthier  and  feels  healthier. 

76%  Improved  in  Tests 

This  is  the  same  treatment  with  which,  in  one 
month,76%of  dandruff  sufferers,  in  a  clinical  test, 
obtained  complete  disappearance  of,  or  marked 
improvement  in,  their  dandruff  symptoms. 

Literally  thousands  of  men  and  women  rely  on 
Listerine  Antiseptic  and  massage  as  a  precaution 
against  infectious  dandruff,  and  as  a  prompt  first- 
aid  treatment  when  infection  has  started.  If  you 
have  the  slightest  case  of  this  type  of  dandruff 
get  started  with  Listerine  Antiseptic  at  once. 


The  TREATMENT 


MEN:  Douse  full  strength 
Listerine  Antiseptic  on 
the  scalp  morning  and  night,  women: 
Part  the  hair  at  various  places,  and  apply 
Listerine  Antiseptic  right  along  the  part 
with  a  medicine  dropper,  to  avoid  wetting 
the  hair  excessively. 

Always  follow  with  vigorous  and  persist- 
ent massage.  Continue  the  treatment  so 
long  as  dandruff  is  in  evidence.  And  even 
though  you're  free  from  dandruff,  enjoy  a 
Listerine  Antiseptic  massage  once  a  week 
to  guard  against  infection.  Listerine  Anti- 
septic is  the  same  antiseptic  that  has  been 
famous  for  more  than  60  years  in  the  field 
of  oral  hygiene. 


LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  and  Massage 
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/,  NEW  CAR^>2!; 


Restore,  Protect  Beauty  of 

Finish — Make  Sure  of 
Maximum  Tradd-ln  Value! 

A  new  car?  Too  bad  you  can't  have  one  of  those 
sleek  new  models  soon!  But,  you  can  drive  a 
car  that  looks  as  new  as  the  latest — your  old  car 
SIMONIZED!  It's  amazingly  easy.  First  clean 
the  finish  with  Simoniz  Kleener,  paste  or  liquid. 
Instantly  —  it  brings  out  the  brilliant  mirror-like 
luster  you  were  so  proud  of  when  your  car  was 
new.  Finally,  to  keep  that  sparkling  beauty  un- 
dimmed,  apply  famous  SIMONIZ.  It  protects 
the  finish  from  fading,  oxidizing,  staining,  the 
grinding  of  road  grit  and  other  kinds  of  damage 
—  makes  beauty  last  longer.  Virtually  elimi- 
nates car-washing,  too.  An  occasional  wipe-ofF 
with  a  damp  cloth  keeps  the  finish  shining  and 
spotless.  Assures  higher  trade-in  value  when 
that  new  car  you  long  for  is  at  last  available. 
So  why  wait?  Simoniz  right  away! 

THE   SIMONIZ   COMPANY,    CHICAGO  16,    ILLINOIS 


Sold  by  hardware,  drug,  grocery,  paint,  aufo-supply 
and  department  stores — filling  stations  and  garages. 


MOTORISTS   WISE 


imoNtz 


HOUSEWIVES    DO    LIKEWISE 


Our  Readers  Write  Us 


■'or  Sightless  Readers 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen :  We  appreciate  the  article, 
Jane  Barbour:  Housewife  in  the  Dark, 
published  in  the  Journal.  The  Library  of 
Congress  has  indicated  particular  interest 
in  seeing  that  this  is  made  available  to 
sightless  readers.  When  it  has  been  tran- 
scribed into  Braille,  it  will  then  be  avail- 
able to  veterans,  and  it  is  hoped  also  that 
it  will  be  deemed  appropriate  for  a  Talk- 
ing Book  record,  which  will  likewise  be 
available  for  our  patients. 

Very  truly  yours, 
CHAS.  M.  GRIFFITH, 
Medical  Director,  Veterans  Administration. 

Mauldin's  Up  Front 

Morristown,  Indiana. 
Dear  Editor :  May  I  say  that  your  maga- 
zine has  carried  what  I  consider  the  best 
war  article  I  have  read?  Up  Front  should 
be  required  reading  for  every  American. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERTA  KEATON. 

La  Porte,  Indiana. 
Dear  Editors :  Congratulations  for  print- 
ing Up  Front.    It's  a  lot  stronger  meat 
than  Pyle  and  every  bit  as  good — and  I 
loved  Pyle. 

My  guy  is  at  Okinawa,  and  I'm  sweat- 
ing it  out  too.  Yours, 

Name  withheld  by  request. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Editor:  My  fervent  hope  is  that 

Willie  and  Joe  may  live  on  as  a  constant 

reminder  of  the  price  that  is  being,  and 

was,  paid — Up  Front.  Sincerely. 

NORMA  SHIELDS. 

Sergeant  Mauldin's  fans  probably  no- 
ticed that  he  has  won  both  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  the  Army's  Legion  of  Merit. 

ED. 
Ilrifkbats  and  Floivers 

Monlclair.  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Eililor :  I  am  confronted  by  a  lady 
subscriber,  bearing  a  copy  of  the  Journal. 
I  answer,  with  discreet  approach  to  truth- 
fulness, several  series  of  questions  about 
my  character  and  habits.  And,  dammit,  I 
am  thereby  proved  to  be  a  sweet  pea. 

If  even  a  small  fraction  of  your  readers 
have  spent  fifteen  minutes  each  on  this  in- 
fantile psoudoscientific  rubbish,  you  have 
occasioned  a  fatuous  wa.ste  of  thousands 
of  woman  and/or  lady  hours. 

ALAN  F.  RANDOLPH. 

VVc  are  sorry  you  turned  out  to  be  a 
sweet  pea,  but  do  not  take  it  seriously; 
the  questionnaire  was  meant  as  indoor 
sport.  ED. 

Some  Men  are  Like  That! 

Hanson.  Massachusetts. 
Dear  Editors:  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  know  that  the  Journal  is  a  magazine 
that  lots  of  men  also  believe  in. 

I  am  glad  you  are  continuing  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  If  You  Ask  Me.  I  think  that 
page  will  prove  of  even  greater  interest 
now.  Also,  I  am  happy  to  have  Dorothy 
Thompson  contributing  to  the  Journal. 
Respectfully  and  sincerely, 
Rl'SSELL  BROADBENT. 

Our  Rieksha-Itidinfi  Editor 

Bruce  Gould,  our  editor,  now  traveling  in 
China  and  India  gathering  material  on  our 
A  ir  Force  activity  there,  sends  us  letters  from 
which  7ve  print  these  excerpts. 

Casablanca. 
Dear  Beatrice:  Today  we  had  a  talk 
with  Charles  Lewis,  the  consul  general 
here.  He  tells  me  the  Moroccans  are  al- 
most literally  starving  to  death.  There  has 
been  a  two-year  drought  and  little  or  no 
cloth  imported  for  years.  Though  there  is 
a  plenitude  of  money,  there  is  no  food 
and  no  prospect  of  getting  it.  Shoes  cost 
$35  a  pair,  sugar  $7  a  kilo,  a  suit  of  clothes 
$125  to  get  made,  with  cloth  at  $50  a 
yard,  but  even  at  such  prices  there  is  little 
available.  The  result  is  the  little  Arab, 
naturally  a  grain-growing  farmer  who  also 


raises  cows,  geese  and  sheep,  is  killing  off 
his  animals;  that  means  destroying  his 
wealth.  So  far,  there  have  been  no  riots 
to  speak  of. 

En  route  to  Cairo. 

So  far  life  has  been  a  matter  of  perfect 
flying  weather,  more  food  than  j'ou  and  I 
have  seen  in  months,  and  deciding  not  to 
buy  a  pair  of  gold-embroidered  babouches 
or  a  vermilion-and-saffron  hassock,  pref- 
erably of  camelskin.  Wonderful  restraint. 

We  lunched  in  the  plane  on  orange 
juice,  meat,  canned  corn,  string  beans, 
fresh  tomatoes,  bread  and  butter,  coffee, 
oatmeal  cookies  and  fruit  cup. 

After  exploring  Tripoli  we  had  a  cold 
buffet  consisting  of  two  kinds  of  local 
olives — very  good — deviled  eggs,  ordinary 
hard-boiled,  eggs,  sliced  ham,  some  kind  of 
Bologna,  a  meat  mousse,  roast  beef,  po- 
tato salad,  stuffed  tomatoes,  bread  and 
butter. 

There  was  brisk  buying  at  the  PX,  with 
lire  quoted  at  .0084.  No  one  actually 
bought  a  Gurkha  knife,  but  several  men 
looked  at  them  longingly. 

So  far  there  is  all  the  soap,  shaving 
cream,  cigarettes,  cola,  chewing  gum,  ra- 
zors, flashlight  batteries  one  could  want  or 
handle  at  all  the  PX's.  Maybe  it  won't 
last. 

The  redeployment  activity  is  exciting 
to  see.  B-17's  and  B-2S's  have  had  their 
turrets  taken  out  and  benches  fitted  in  so 
that  twenty  to  twenty-five  G.  I.'s  can  be 
flown  from  various  points  overseas  to 
Casablanca.  There  the  men  are  trans- 
ferred to  ATC  C-54's  carrying  forty-two 
men  and  flown  over  the  Atlantic.  Some 
to  Dakar-Natal,  others  via  Azores- 
Newfoundland,  others  via  Prestwick- 
Newfoundland.  All  to  the  tune  of  50,000 
a  month.  It's  a  big  operation  and  means 
the  boys  get  home  in  days  instead  of 
months. 

As  we  came  near  Tripoli  we  could  still 
see  signs  of  the  battles  that  raged  here- 
abouts in  bomb  craters,  discarded  tanks, 
bits  of  airplanes  and  roofless  dwellings. 
And  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  is  still  full  of 
bombed  and  junked  ships.  One  of  the 
largest  ships  had  been  skip-bombed,  with 
a  hole  in  it  big  enough  to  fly  a  Spitfire 
through. 

Saturday,  June  16. 

Back  in  Calcutta  after  two  days  in 
Rangoon,  there  to  see  a  review  of  troops 
by  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten,  as  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Com- 
mand. 

Things  are  a  bit  rugged  because  the 
Japs  left  only  a  few  weeks  ago  and,  in- 
deed, they  are  still  being  captured  or 
killed  singly  or  in  groups  in  and  about  the 
city  as  they  seek  to  drift  across  the  lines 
into  Indo-China.  But  we  had  water  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  The  great  mounds 
of  filth  and  garbage  which  greeted  the  vic- 
tors in  the  streets  had  been  removed,  and 
for  the  three  days  Liberators  flew  at  roof- 
top height  spraying  the  city  with  DDT, 
with  the  result  that  flies  were  not  about 
much.  Of  course,  the  odor  was  there  all 
right. 

Mountbatten  has  loads  of  charm.  He 
looks  the  way  a  Hollywood  movie  star 
would  like  to  look  and  was  attired  in  a 
green  bush  jacket  and  trousers,  which  I 
much  envied.  He  seems  quite  liberal  and 
intelligent  in  his  views,  with  definite  ideas 
favorable  to  the  independence  of  Burma 
and  even,  I  suspecf,  of  India. 

Monday,  June  18,  Calcutta. 
India  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
Human  life  here  is  regarded  as  nothing. 
Have  ridden  once  in  a  ricksha.  I  don't 
know  why  I  think  that  is  so  humiliating, 
both  to  the  rider  and  the  hauler;  men 
shovel  coal  to  make  electricity  to  run 
streetcars  to  haul  people,  and  certainly 
there's  a  fireman  stoking  the  locomotive 
on  every  train.  But  the  relationship  is  re- 
moved and  one  does  not  feel  that  here  is  a 
pack  animal.  That's  what  makes  the 
whole  thing  so  foreign  to  us,  I  imagine. 

June  20,  Calcutta. 
Today  I  am  writing  early  in  the  morn- 
ing,  still  in   bed,   with  the   fan  whistling 
above  as  it  does  night  and  day,  and  out- 
side a  hot  sun-filled  air,  dotted  with  the 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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from  his  gre< 


atest 


The  "Urnily  Cold 


In  the  first  year  of  his  life  his  greatest  danger  is  the  common  cold— carelessly  passed  on  by  an  older  child  or  a  grownup 

THE   CORRECT  CHOICE   OF   A   BATHROOM  TISSUE 
IS   IMPORTANT   FOR   COMFORT   AND   CLEANSING 

The  correct  choice  of  a  toilet  tissue  for  your  child  is  important,  too.  It  should 
be  soft  enough  for  comfort  yet  strong  enough  for  thorough  cleansing. 
ScotTissue  has  both  these  qualities.  You  will  find  it  is  soft  and  "nice"  to  use 
even  against  the  face.  And  with  1000  sheets  to  every  roll,  it  is  also  an  eco- 
nomical  tissue  for  the  whole  family.  Tm.iemurk"scotTi8sue"Rog.  u.s.  Put.ofi. 

Millions  are  Grateful  for  its  Luxiirij  Texture 


YOUR  TINY  BABY  doesn't  know  how  to 
cope  with  a  cold.  He  hasn't  yet  built 
up  immunity  .  .  .  he's  so  helpless,  he  can't 
even  blow  his  nose.  That's  why  respiratory 
infections  and  their  complications  actually 
cause  more  infant  fatalities  than  any  other 
illness. 

The  surest  way  to  guard  your  baby  from 
the  cold  that  so  often  runs  right  through 
the  family — is  to  keep  everyone  with  a  cold 
out  ofhah\s  room.  There  must  be  no  ex- 
ceptions—  father,  grandmother  or  admiring 
friend.  But  what  ii you  get  a  cold — and  still 
have  to  take  care  of  your  baby? 

Trap  germs  with  a  mask 

You  can  greatly  reduce  the  chances  of  in- 
fection by  wearing  a  mask,  if  you  have  a 
cold,  whenever  you  are  doing  anything  for 
your  baby.  Remember  that  germs  sneezed 
or  coughed  into  the  air  can  get  into  his 
food,  or  onto  his  clothes  and  then  onto  his 
hands  and  into  his  mouth. 

Mask  of  tissue  easy  to  make,  effective 

Just  take  2  thicknesses  of  ScotTissue,  cover 
your  nose  and  mouth,  and  pin  or  tie  at  the 
back  of  your  head. 

Your  family  and  your  friends  just  at  first 
may  think  you  are  "fussy" — but  they  will 
very  soon  get  used  to  the  Mask-for-a-Cold 
rule.  And  in  a  world  slill  fueled  by  a  serious 
shortage  of  doctors  and  nurses  you  can't 
keep  your  baby  too  safe! 
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I  knew  you'd  remember. 

I  don't  know  how  you  did  it .  .  .  out  there  . .  . 
dug  into  the  dirt. 

But  you  did. 

Your  flowers  came  on  our  anniversary. 

Just  as  they've  come  on  every  anniversary. 

In  the  grayness  of  our  waiting  they  brought 
^is  together.  .  . .  It's  you  who  have  always  put 
color  into  my  hfe. 

You  must  miss  color  too  .  .  .  out  there  .  .  .  dug 
into  the  dirt. 

But  tomorrow,  when  I  have  you  back — I'll 
make  up  to  you  for  today's  drabness. 

We'll  have  color  everywhere. 

In  our  garden,  in  our  home,  in  our  clothes. 

I'll  even  get  boots  for  the  stormy  days  ...  in 
colors  that  sing  in  the  rain! 


We  have  to  see  that  he  has  the  rubber  equipment  he  needs, 

before  we  can  give  yon  Gaytees  again. 

Gaytees  — health  protection  in  the  form  of  a  fashion  — 

color  at  your  feet . . .  even  on  stormy  days. 


SERVING  THROUGH  SCIENCE 


"'*^., 


UNITED   STATES   RUBBER   COMPANY 


1230  SIXTH  AVENUE     •     ROCKEFELLER   CENTER 


NEW  YORK  20.  N.  V 
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(Continued  from  Page  10) 
swooping  ink  spots  of  kites  and  swallows. 
Before  I  finished  my  daily  stint  of  reading 
the  Statesman  I  had  morning  tea,  a  thin 
slice  of  butter-sogged  toast  and  one  of  the 
tiny  green  bananas  eaten  hereabouts. 
Presently  I  shall  bathe  and  dress  and  then 
start  a  day  of  drenching  myself  in  sweat 
from  head  to  foot  whenever  I  make  the 
slightest  exertion.  This  will  be  punctuated 
by  eating  salt  tablets  and  swigging  quarts, 
if  not  gallons,  of  water. 

The  spectacle  of  what  has  been  going  on 
in  this  country  for  hundreds  of  years  is  not 
inspiriting.  Vou  run  into  .som<-tliing  called 
Bengal  brain— a  slowing  down  of  the 
brain  processes  because  of  heat  and  hu- 
midity, so  that  all  one  wants  to  do  is  sleep 
under  a  fan.  Americans,  being  better  fed 
and  better  cared  for,  manage  pretty  well, 
but  the  Indian,  never  sufficiently  nour- 
ished, has  barely  the  strength  to  survive. 
The  average  Indian  merely  wants  to  get 
through  this  life  as  quickly  as  i)o.ssible,  so 
he  can  go  on  to  his  next  and  next  incarna- 
tion, until  his  final  death  leads  him  to 
nirvana.  To  us  he  seems  to  exert  no  more 
effort  than  the  constant  threat  of  starva- 
tion drives  him  to. 

Tomorrow  we  take  off  for  Chabua  and 
three  or  four  days  inspecting  around  there 
before  flying  the  Hump  into  China. 
Love, 
BRUCE. 
Marlha'»«  Turn 

Williamsporl,  Pennsylvania. 
Dear  Editor:  Orchids  to  Joseph  Aus- 
lander  for  his  beautiful  poem,  Martha. 
At  last  we  poor,  downtrodden,  inarticu- 
late ones,  who  cook  and  wash  up  after  the 
cooking,  have  a  spokesman. 

A  "cover-to-cover  girl," 

ROSE  E.  CASEY. 

"Thosw  4;iorifi<><l  KhaokN!'' 

Hammond,  Indiana. 
Dear  Editors:  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  you  have  featured  nothing  but 
streamlined  modern  houses  during  the 
past  few  months.  Do  you  think  that  after 
the  war  everyone  will  want  to  live  in  one 
of  those  modernistic  filling  stations?  I 
certainly  do  not!  Of  course,  we  want 
hou.ses  built  at  minimum  cost  with  all 
modern  facilities,  but  why  have  furniture 
(with  no  arms  to  support  the  weary  elbow) 
which  reminds  one  of  the  dentist's  office? 
Maybe  some  [)eople  think  it  presents  that 
"uncluttered  look"  in  a  home,  but  I  can 
get  just  as  much  comfort  and  view  by  sit- 
ting on  a  park  bench.  If  anyone  can  see 
any  beauty  in  the  exteriors  of  those  glori- 
fied shacks,  I  wish  they  would  talk  to  me. 
Yours  very  truly, 
MRS.  ARLINE  HATCH. 

JouRN.\L  Editors  have  been  exijjoring 
new  housing  techniques  trying  to  in- 
crease facilities,  lower  cost.  I  lope  tcj  do 
so  and  still  find  Reader  Hatch  a  place 
to  rest  her  weary  elbow.  EU. 

it's  S»r<lid 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Editor:   Explaining   the   Facts  of 

Life  is  the  most  sordid,  pagan  viewpoint  on 

sex  that  I  have  ever  read.  I  am  the  mother 

of    five    growing    children,    all    of    whom 

have  been  told  the  "facts  of  life,"  as  they 

inquired;   but  in  a  Christianlike  manner. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ELIZABETH  M.  CA.SEY. 

It'N  a  Mailer  of  Fact 

Weslaco,  Texas. 

Centlejnen:  As  I  read  Explaining  tlie 
Facts  of  Life  it  was  almost  my  own  story. 

From  the  first  question  concerning 
birth,  sex,  and  so  on,  I  have  answered  in 
the  very  matter-of-fact  way  that  I  would 
have  said,  "Dinner  is  ready"  or  "Time 
for  bed."  These  answers  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  exactly  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  given.  My  daughter,  age 
eleven,  knows  she  can  come  to  mc  with 
any  question  and  get  an  answer. 

Thanks  again  for  the  article.  I  think 
that  type  of  sex  education  will  pay  big 
dividends.  Sincerely, 

MRS.  E.  B.  BALLARD. 

No  On«  Ev«>r  Told  Me 

Dear  Dr.  I.evine:  I  am  nineteen  anfl  al- 
though I  love  my  mother  very  much,  I 
cannot  go  to  her  the  way  young  girls 
should.  No  one  has  ever  told  me  about 
sex.  When  my  monthly  periods  started,  I 
was  scared  to  death  !  I  still  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  letting  a  boy  kiss  me. 


Now  I  am  writing  to  a  fellow  overseas. 
I  like  him,  although  I  have  never  ad- 
mitted this  to  anyone,  even  him.  He  is 
getting  a  little  serious  in  his  letters  and 
this  frightens  me.  The  thought  of  some- 
day getting  married  is  my  happiest 
thought,  having  children  to  bring  up  my 
richest  dreams,  but  having  those  children! 
Can  I  ?  I  so  often  wonder,  what  will  it  be 
like?  Who  can  I  ask?  We  have  no  family 
doctor  in  whom  I  can  confide.  I  could 
never,  never  go  to  a  strange  man. 

I  beg  of  you,  encourage  mothers  to  talk 
to  their  girls,  teach  them  the  importance 
of  confiding  in  their  parents,  something  I 
have  never  been  able  to  do. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  for  me  to  write 
this  letter,  for  I  have  never  before  spoken 
to  anyone  in  this  manner.  If  only  I  could 
talk  with  you  and,  however  mortified  I 
might  be,  have  you  ex[)lain  to  me,  a 
nineteen-year-old  girl,  the  facts  of  life. 
ANONYMOUS. 

>  For  those  who  wish  more  facts,  The 
Wonder  of  Life,  by  Dr.  Milton  E.  Levine 
and  Jean  H.  Seligmann,  is  available  at 
most  bookstores.  EU. 

NationN  art*  l*<^opl« 

Ransomville,  New  York. 
Dear  Editor:  After  reading  How  Eng- 
land Lives  my  eyes  were  misty.  What 
faith  and  courage  tho.sc  people  must  have  ! 
As  long  as  people  like  the  Howards  and 
Annie  Dive  and  her  family  live,  there  can 
be- no  doubt  "There'll  always  be  an  Eng- 
land." Sincerely, 

RUTH  WARWICK. 

d«an  RcMtrooniN  IN'neded 

Walsonville,  California. 
Dear  Editors :  Women's-club  groups  who 
want  a  Cause  to  work  for  should  make  a 
tour  of  public  washrooms  in  their  city,  in- 
cluding stations,  bus  depots,  hotels,  the- 
aters, restaurants,  and  so  on.  There  are 
clean  places  who.se  owners'  wrath  will  de- 
.scend  upon  me,  but  for  every  clean  one 
there  are  ten  fit  to  be  sties. 

EDITH  A.  COLEMAN. 

Itorotliy  IManN  a  I'arty 

The  Duke's  Cottage, 
Rudgwick,  England. 

My  dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice :  Nowadays 
we  seem  to  be  shorter  of  every  kind  of 
thing  than  we  ever  were  before.  But  I 
don't  think  anyone  minds  much. 

I  am  planning  a  party  for  daughter 
Mary  and  Nigel.  This  entails  a  great 
many  sums  on  the  backs  of  envelopes  to 
see  how  many  people  we  can  give  supper 
to,  with  three  chickens  and  three  tins  of 
Spam.  The  cow  having  had  a  little  daugh- 
ter, milk  and  cream  are  as  nothing  to  us. 
But  if  one  of  the  three  chickens,  now  wan- 
dering about  the  run  all  lily-white  and  in- 
nocent, should  die,  or  get  had  by  a  rat,  the 
whole  scheme  sinks  after  the  invitations 
have  gone  out! 

Lots  of  the  boys  who  were  in  Jock's 
regiment  with  him  are  back  now.  I  al- 
ways thought  I  would  hate  it,  and  be  sick 
with  envy  when  other  mothers  got  their 
sons  back  again.  But  I'm  not.  One  learns 
to  face  the  inevitable  and  shed  no  tears 
over  what  can't  be  undone. 

Love  to  you  both, 
DOROTHY  BLACK. 

My  dears:  Have  you  ever  looked  into 
your  linen  cupboard  and  seen  it  bare  as 
Old  Mother  Hubbard's?  Not  a  sheet, 
pillow  slip  or  towel  left?  That  is  what  is 
happening  to  us  here  nowadays.  The 
laundry  calls  at  the  outside  once  in  three 
weeks,  so,  given  a  couple  of  visitors,  even 
putting  the  top  sheet  to  the  bottom,  and 
liopefully  ironing  out  the  pillowcases- 
murmuring  "After  all,  we  all  bathe  a  good 
bit"  — things  don't  go  round. 

We  are  busy  in  our  village  these  days. 
We  are  to  become  an  entity,  and  erect 
our  own  parish  room.  The  next  thing  is  to 
raise  money,  so  there  is  a  grand  horse 
show  and  sale  of  work,  and  for  this  I  have 
made  five  dolls.  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  know  three  are  called  Bruce,  Beatrice 
and  Mary  Cookman  I  Bruce  is  very  hand- 
some, in  a  blue  skiing  suit,  with  gloves.  I 
will  let  you  know  what  you  all  go  for. 
Beatrice  is  ravishing,  in  pink  linen  with 
handwork!  I  found  this  a  restful  change 
from  fiction  writing,  but  daughter  Mary 
thinks  it  rather  a  waste  of  talent  and  has 
just  bought  me  some  stuff  to  make  the 
baby  nightgowns.         With  my  love, 

DOROTHY. 


IF  SHE  GOES  AWAY  TO 


yet  there  may  not  be  room  for 
the  ordinary  kind.  Here's  one 
to  make  before  she  leaves  home 
—  and  it  can  go  along  in  her 
trunk!  Just  take  a  semi-circle 
of  wood,  mount  ordinary  wall 
iirackels  on  the  bottom,  pad 
the  to|>  and  cover  with  glazed 
<'Iiiiil/..  And  send  along  a  chintz 
riiirie  to  be  attached  for  the 
"hkirl".  Your  daughter  can 
quickly  assemble  it  with  the 
aid  of  a  8<:rewdriver — on  the 
inside  of  her  closet  door. 


'aoMaM^ 


tf^oUHL^ 


her  dressing  table  skirt  can  also 
be  made  at  home  in  next  to  no 
lime.  'I'hese  are  simply  hem- 
med at  either  end  — and  you 
needn't  be  too  fussy  about  the 
lenglh  — they're  lengtiiened  or 
shortened  merely  by  draping 
over  the  pole  and  pulling  the 
center  "loop'"  longer  or  shorter. 


'^ti^cMiae.izcipdJin;^ 


—  a  large  tin  tray  on  folding 
legs  [lacks  away  easily  and 
(piickly  and  iieconies  a  wonder- 
ful lea  table  —  especially  if 
yon  have  decorated  it  with 
enlarged  sna[isliots  of  .Mother, 
Dad,  young  Hill,  the  house  and 
garden  and  her  \te\  spaniel. 
I'aste  all  pictures  on  flat  and 
(irni  —  then  waterproof  it  with 
several  coats  of  clear   Hliellae. 


(aMjL  off  toWUJb  if  yo"  "^"t 

"  to  make  a  hit 

with  Daughter's  school  friends,  too,  vou'll 
mail  her  a  Whitman's  Sampler  everv  so 
often.  Tliese  luscious  cliocolates  with 
their  endless  variety  of  tempting  ^-enters 
are  every  girl's  dream  of  what's  <lelici<Mis 
—  and  arc  a  bit  of  home,  wherever  she  is. 
(lietter  buy  an  extra  .Sampler  for  llie 
rest  of  the  family,  too!) 


If  you  CQn*t  always  get  your  fovoritn  Sampler, 
it's  because  each  month  iiundrrdH  uf  ihouMindB 
of  pounds  of  WhilmorrH  Chocolates  go  to  all 
our  fighting  fronts.  But  try  again.  Your  d<-ulrr 
receives  an  allotrnent  regularly. 


.  Slcttlicn  F.  \S')iitman  &  Son.  Inc..  I'titliidelphia 
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SWIFT'S 


Prem 


IS  THE  ONE  WITH 


T£/\fVER  BEEF  AWED  f 


r 


TRY  IT  TONIGHT  ON  SWEET  POTATO  FLUFFS 

Make  oliloiif;  iiiouikIh  of  iiiaHlic<l, 
Bcasoiifd  sweet  |«>lal<M'H  on  «lirca  of 
I'rciii.  Top  willi  aiiolluTHlici-of  IVeiii 
anil  oraiif^c  iiiariiiaiaile.  Bake  in 
pan  ill  iiuxieraleiy  liol  oven  (lOO") 
al)onl  20  inin.  Serve  with  a  green 
vcirelablc.    Tlie  family  will  love  it. 


(^r-*! 


.■<V^< 


f 


^-mm^ 


'T  TEUS  ,N  THE  TASTE. 

«™ry.  !„„.„  p,^^^^  .^/"»  n,„re  iemp,i„g  „j 

'^  TEUS  ,N  THE  NOTmiONl 

rtftnx  eives  vr>       i 

•x-f-dpoa^A     ;™««ona,  <--«.  of  4.4 

/'■•«•"-■  i.n,«r.a„.  ,„.W  ,f  a";,  "J'^.^'-  q-0., 

'  ^°^  ^  Vitamins. 
IT    TCI  I  *.    ...    ^ 


Pn 


"  mis  ,N  THE  TEXTURE. 


BETTER  UKED  BY  3  TO  I 


Tender,  flavorful  beef  h..  i, 

beca,„„  American  hi'";!';'-™  »'''''")  to  Prem 


SWIFT  ' 

QUALITY 
FOOD 


//T  Swift's  ...s/iY  Prem  / 


Fiitif  YeafsAffo 
in  ihc  "Jourtuil 


IN  Septeml)cr, 
1895,  tlie  bi-; 
fair  at  Atlanta 
opened,  an<l  six- 
teen-year-old 
Ethel  Barry  more 
appeared  inThat 
Imprudent 
Young  Couple, 
starring  Maude 
Adams  and  John 
Drew.  The  fash- 
ionable seashore 
hotels  held  whist 
and  euchre  par- 
ties almost  every 
night,and  honey- 
mooners  could  go  from  New  York 
City  to  Niagara  Falls  for  S8  round 
trip.  Peary  failed  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  for  the  second  time,  and  in 
France,  Louis  Pasteur  died. 

The  first  periodical  in  the  ivorld  to 
use  two-tone  eovers,  the  JOVRISAL 
featured  a  (Jihson  Cirl  on  its  Au- 
gust, 189.'>,  eover,  standing  in  a 
green  hollyhock  bed  against  an 
orange  sky.  This  issue  had  32  pages 
ami  sold  for  a  dime. 

"A  corner  is  pre-eminently  the 
place  for  a  statue,"  states  the 
Journal  in  a  piece  called  Com- 
fortable Cozy  Corners,  ami  ad- 
vises draping  behind  it  some  rich 
crimson  material  to  make  it  stand 
out  from  the  wallpaper. 

"Mabel :  It  certainlv  would  he  in  very 
bad  taste  for  a  girl  to  nhistle  on  the 
street." 

''Ellie:  Tan-colored  shoes  are  cooler 
than  black,  but  are  not  suitable  for 
wear  after  September." 

"September  bride:  Do  not  fail  to 
add  a  black  mohair  goivn  to  your 
list.  SeLen  yards  of  fifty-inch  ma- 
terial will  make  a  full  skirl,  im- 
mense leg-o' -mutton  sleeves,  and 
a  short  godel  jacket  nilh  a  sto<-k 
collar  of  rich  plaid  luff  eta.  .1  black 
straw  hat  trimmetl  icilh  ttslrich, 
and  pearl  glace  kid  gloves  will 
make  this  the  'useful  church  suit' 
that  yoit  desire.'^ 

"Wild  Rose:  Grape  seeds  are  re- 
moved from  the  mouth  by  the 
lingers  ami  lai<l  on  tln^  side  of  one's 
plate  and  not  on  the  cloth." 

"E.  C  S. :  Chopin  should  be  ]>ro- 
nounced  'Sliow-pah,'  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  svlhible.'' 


"Laura:  For  your  little  diimer  party, 
arrange  a  very  simple  menu:  First, 
Little-neck  clams  with  slices  of 
brown  bread  and  butter.  Then 
broiled  weakfish,  potatoes  with 
melted  butter,  then  broiled  chicken, 
rice,  string  beans  and  currant  jelly, 
then  asparagus  salad,  crackers  and 
cheese,  and  for  dessert  a  queen  of 
puddings." 

"(Iiarlie:  A  man  of  refinement 
tloes  not  care  for  the  photograidi 
of  any  woman  except  iheone  whom 
he  hopes  to  make  his  wife." 


'  %  }l^ 


Journal  editor  Bruce  Could  surroundetl  by  sergeants  at  the  non)-aiitinissioned  officers'  mess  at  Casublanca. 
UOSSIV  ABOUT  PEOPLE  YOll  H.I%'On,  KUIT4»KS  YOl'  I.IKK  A>U  \VII.%T  4;OKS  0>  I.X  .MCW  VOIIK. 


NINETY  in  the  shade  here  this 
summer  was  su<ldenly  ma<le  more 
bearable  w  hen  in  a  letter  from  itrurf 
liould  on  his  trip  to  the  Far  Kast, 
we  got  word  of  the  weather  out  there. 
Such  as,  "109°  at  Teheran  on  our  eve- 
ning arrival;  120°  when  we  took  off  at 
ten  the  next  morning;  then  125°  at 
Calcutta.  .  .  .  Worst  sufferer  in  the 
parly — a  poor  red  setter  puppy."  All 
of  which  le<l  him  to  remark,  regard- 
ing the  Taj  IVIuhal,  thai  famous  me- 
morial lo  a  Mogid  emperor's  favoril*- 
wife,  "She'd  probably  rather  have  lia<l 
a  shower  hath." 

Almost  every  day  now  we  seem  to  bump 
into  another  Britisher  about  the  office. 
The  most  recent  was  JUitm  Anna 
M'ibbfrlvu,  editor  of  Everywoman, 
a  large  woman's  magazine  in  England, 
who  ran  into  Ann  ttutflifldt'r  on 
a  morning  when  the  November  food 
color  picture  was  being  taken.  "In  the 
magazine,"  she  told  Miss  B.,  "your 
pictures  have  always  looked  so  wonder- 
fully real  that  I've  been  almost  sus- 
picious." .  .  .  "  Well,  they've  finished 
photographing  now,  and  it's  time  for 
lunch,  so  why  not  try  it  and  see  it's 


Hands  across  the— food  pages. 

true?"  .  .  .  "Best  meal  I've  had 
since  before  the  war,"  was  the  British 
editor's  verdict. 


Another  Britisher,  a  3lrs.  Harmwn, 

ivho  had  Just  arrived  on  a  freighter  with 
her  children,  to  join  her  husband,  came 
in  to  pay  her  respects  to  Mm.  tmould: 
told  her  how  she  and  her  friends  devoured 
her  privileged  copies  of  the  Journal  dur- 
ing the  ivorst  of  the  blitz,  and  asked  a 
favor.  Could  she  see  a  copy  of  the  Jan- 
uary, 1943,  issue,  as  hers  hadn't  ar- 
rived— had  probably  gone  down?  She 
hadn't  been  able  to  finish  3lifinun 
Kbfrhart's  The  Man  Next  Door, 
which  she  did  right  there  and  then,  with  a 
deep  sigh  of  long-awaited  satisfaction. 

The  other  day  llvnrivHa  .flnr- 
tlufli  dropped  in  at  IJIIu  Itufhv'n 

for  a  hat,  and  in  Lilly's  circular  mirror- 
lined  trying-on  room,  where  you  can 
see  everything  that  goes  on,  without 
seeming  to  look.  Miss  M.  saw  a  young 
Navy  man  trying  to  make  a  selection 
from  a  pile  of  colorful  bonnets,  like  a 
judge  in  a  flower  show.  He  was  having 
the  hats  tried  on  for  him  by  an  attrac- 
tive middle-aged  model  (one  of  Lilly's 
good  ideas),  so  every  woman  in  the 
room  guessed  he  was  buying  the  hat 
for  his  mother,  which  was  correct. 
Later,  it  turned  out  he'd  just  come  in, 
with  the  ship's-pool  winnings  in  his 
pocket,  and  had  thought  of  this,  for 
$49.75,  to  surprise  his  mother  in  Okla- 
homa. What  kind  of  hat  did  he  buy? 
We  give  you  one  guess— a  sailor. 

There  are  two  l««d\s  coming  out  this 
month  that  ^^ill  keep  readers  on  the 
<'«lgc  of  their  chairs:  one.  TllK  W  IH'I'K 
TOWKK.  b>  '0awu4'H  ItnmHt'V  I'llmnn. 
in  >vlii<*li  six  pcopU*.  ntlci'l>  unlik<>. 
climb  a  hitherto  unclinibed  nioiiii- 
t:iin  peak — an  i  iicrc<l  ilil>  exciting 
iio\«*l  \titli  4'osnii«'  <>\  4'rlf>iics;  tin' 
other.  I.KVVt:  <  !  VNCKLLKM,  by  JVirh- 
ulan  .^litHMtirrtit.  tin- short.  int<-nse 
experience-  of  love  between  a  <leparl- 
ing  .soldier  and  his  bride,  made  beau- 
tiful l>>  its  lion<-st>  and  dcpt  li  of  feel- 
ing. More  scr<'iie  but  t  horoogiily  sat- 
isfying is  Martini"  •lann'n'  TllK 
CIIKKOKKKSI'IUI*.  amusing  and  vigor- 
ous aiit«*bio^r;ipli\  4>f  <*bildhood  in 
OUIahtuna  al   llu    turn  <d'  the  century  . 


Our  lucky  editors:  ilutih  HahhT 
on<-e  found  $20  on  ibe  .-.trt<-l;  .WM 
tiilfM.  $1  in  a  taxi:  the  most  .Inn 
Italflu'liifr.  .\lurii  f'tm/iinan, 
Ut'llfi  llttffntan  an<l  l.aura  l,uu 
Itruokmun  <->cr  foun<l  >t  as  10  cents; 
but  .!/(<■«'  Itlinn  found  $.>  in  u 
purple  purse:  .ffarv  '-«'«  i'atff*,  .$10 
in  a  movie:  an<l  KU'hurtt  I'rall  on<'e 
found  ;i  six-inc»iilli-<»lil  salary  i'hcck 
h<''d  inisLiid  —  in  a  refrigerator  tray, 
froy.«-n  uiul<-r  the  ice  <-iibes. 

Maru  iftohman's  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  her  when,  on  the  plane  back 
from  Boston  recently,  she  sat  beside  a 
sergeant  from  overseas,  carrying  a  very 


The  sergeant  and  his  souvi'uir. 

fancy  parasol.  Turned  out  to  be  Jim 
Mufl'antmttntl.  of  Darien.  Con- 
necticut, and  tlie  parasol  he'd  won  for  a 
sliilling  at  a  rallle  at  his  bomber  base  in 
Iviigland,  where  they  held  it  for  eighteen 
months  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  (Ger- 
many, after  being  shot  down  over  Kiel. 
Anyhow,  when  he  came  in  the  other 
day  to  show  his  prize  to  the  fasiiion  de- 
partment, itairn  1'rtnrvU  and  Xora 
0*f.*>(frw  asked  him  if  he  knew  whose 
it  had  been.  "Sure."  he  said,  "Queen 
Mary's;  siie  carried  it  at  Delhi  when  the 
Ming  was  crowned  Emperor  of  India." 


—PRESIDENT  TRUMAN. 
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HERE'S   MRS.   ROSS'  STORY: 

Twenty— love!  rUen  an  art  student,  Jack  in  the  Army 
Specialized  Training  Program,  they  meet  and  find  hap- 
piness in  tennis,  swimming,  lively  sports.  About  her 
pink  and  white,  Dresden-perfect  skin,  Ellen  says,  "I 
care  for  it  always  with  Camay— for  with  the  first  cake 
my  complexion  sparkled -looked  clearer  and  fresher." 


/ 


"Confidentially,"  Ellen  tells  you, 
"it's  easy— with  the  Camay  Mild- 
Soap  Diet— to  make  skin  prettier." 
Yes,  simply  pat  Camay-jo  viild  it 
cleanses  'without  irritation  —  over 
your  face,  forehead,  nose.  Rinse 
warm  — add  a  cold  splash  for  oily 
skin.  Repeat  each  morning,  each 
night— and  watch  your  skin  bloom! 
Doctors  proved  just  one  cake  of 
Camay  can  bring  a  clearer,  softer, 
more  enchanting  skin! 


— the  former  Mary  Ellen  Nelson, 
New  Canaan,  Conn.  / 


V>  ',* 

V(^'  -f      Fresher  charm— appealing  new  softness— come 
to  your  skin  with  your  first  cake  of  Camay! 
Yes,  new  lovehness  comej  as  quickly  as  that, 
when  you  change  from  careless  cleansing  to  the 
Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet.  Doctors  tested  Camay's 
daring  beauty  promise  under  exact  clinical 
conditions— on  scores  and  scores  of  complexions.  And 
the  doctors  reported  that  woman  after  woman- 
using  just  one  cake  of  Camay— had  a  softer,  clearer, 
younger-looking  complexion! 


//'/  still  important  to  make  your  Camay 
last!  Precious  war  materials  go  into  soap. 


Moonlight- and  Home!  The.  ,,,,;,  ,,,^,,  >..>,,  i-Uen's  thoughts 
turn  to  days  ahead.  "I  want  to  keep  'just  married'  happiness 
—always.  And  to  keep  my  Camay  complexion,  I'm  staying 
on  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet." 


■'VC 


,<?•  — 
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Complete-in-one-issne  Kovel  by  R.  i  Dick 


./ 


IRS.  MUIR  was  a  little  woman.  Everyone  was  agreed  upon  that  point. 
Where  others  were  merely  referred  to  as  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
she  was  invariably  spoken  of  as  "  little  Mrs.  Muir  "  or  "  dear  little  Mrs. 
Muir,"  and  latterly  as  "poor  little  Mrs.  Muir,"  for  her  husband,  that 
upright  member  of  the  church  and  indifferent  architect,  had  died  suddenly, 
leaving  her  with  two  children  and  an  inadequate  income.  So  inadequate, 
in  fact,  that  she  was  forcejd  to  sell  the  house  he  had  built  for  her  in  order  to 
meet  the  debts  which  poured  in  on  every  side.  An  opposing  torrent  of  advice 
poured  down  on  her  from  her  husband's  relatives  and  her  acquaintances, 
flinging  her  future  this  way  and  that,  now  into  three-roomed  flats,  now  into 
hat  shops  or  tea  shops,  and  now  into  housekeeping  for  single  gentlemen, 
while  the  children  were  swept  away  from  her  into  charity  schools,  institu- 
tions and  even  adoption. 

This,  said  little  Mrs.  Muir,  awakening  one  morning  to  a  beam  of  March 
sunlight  striking  through  the  eastern  window  across  her  face,  this  has  got  lo 

This  is  a  fimtif'nsHlinii  <tf  tin-  ttitvi>l  stunt  Ut  hv  /ntitlishrtl  //v  '/.ijf'ihu'is  l*tiU- 
lishiiif!  (.aniiHiiiy-    <."/>vri«/i/,  I'l  l.'t,  Xijf-ltnris  I'lrhlisliiiiK  (.omfiimv. 


I 


Vvnt  tie  lo  wie''  iactl  CjaJila£/i  ^//</'»4/:         c/ou 


^^L 


ve'fy.  ^ru/  o/ ycuji  /ut6witt</,  mtl  you  cuiml  loiw  nmt/" 
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$top.  I  must  settle  things  for  myself.  I  will  leave 
Whitchester.  Why  didn't  I  think  of  it  before! 

Such  a  sense  of  freedom  possessed  her  that  she 
sang  as  she  dressed,  snatches  of  melodies  that  she 
had  not  sung  since  she  was  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
and  Edwin  Muir  had  come  to  her  father's  house 
in  the  country  to  rebuild  the  library  wing,  and 
had  remained  to  court  her.  There  had  been  no 
eligible  young  men  in  Nether-Whitley,  and  she 
had  been  reading  a  novel  at  the  time  in  which  the 
hero  had  had  a  fair  lock  of  hair*  falling  over  his 
forehead.  Edwin's  hair  had  grown  in  the  same 
way.  The  novel  finished  with  a  kiss  in  the  rose 
garden,  and  the  magic  words,  "and  so  they  lived 
happily  ever  after,"  and  Lucy,  having  been  kissed 
in  the  orchard,  could  see  no  other  ending. 

But  the  hero  in  that  book  had  not  been  an  only 
son  with  a  widowed  mother  and  two  strong- 
minded  sisters.  Not  that  her  life  had  been  un- 
happy; it  had  just  not  been  her  life  at  all.  It  had 
been  old  Mrs.  Muir's  life,  full  of  medicine  cup- 
boards and  emulsions.  It  had  been  I  lelen  Ciould's 
life,  and  Helen,  Edwin's  younger  sister,  had  made 
her  join  all  the  clubs  in  the  town,  and  it  had  been 
Eva  Muir's  life,  with  choral  societies,  dramatic 
societies  and  literary  societies.  Lucy,  who  hated 
loud  argument,  let  them  have  their  own  way, 
even  with  the  children,  Cyril  and  Anna.  Indeed, 
she  had  never  had  time  to  think  before  that  it 
was  not  her  way  too;  only  now,  in  the  solitude 
from  social  activity  that  her  sisters-in-law  per- 
mitted her  in  her  bereavement,  was  she  coming 
to  the  realization  that  there  were  other  ways  of 
living  that  might  be  better  suited  to  herself. 

As  soon  as  she  had  linished  breakfast  she  put 
on  tlKHtrailing  black  draperies,  chosen  for  iier  by 
Helen,  and  hurried  to  the  station. 

"Where  to.  please?"  asked  the  clerk  as  she 
hesitated  outside  the  ticket-oflice  window. 

"To  the  sea,"  replied  Lucy  on  impulse.  It 
would  be  (|uite  a  new  thing  to  live  by  the  sea,  and 
so  g(K)d  for  the  children. 

"To  Whitecliff?"  asked  the  clerk. 

"Yes,  thank  you,  to  Whitecliff,"  replied  Lucy. 

It  was  one  of  those  sunny,  boisterous  March 
days  with  great  white  clouds  sailing  across  the 
blue  sky,  like  full-rigged  galleons,  and  a  wind  that 
blew  hats  off  heads,  and  banged  dtxjrs  and 
slammed  windows.  The  rude,  rough  day  blew 
Lucy  Muir  out  of  the  station  at  Whitecliff,  round 
the  corner  into  the  main  street,  and  into  Itchen, 
Boles  and  Coombe,  house  agents,  with  such 
strength  that  she  could  only  sit  breathlessly  on 
the  red  leather  chair  and  lean  on  the  wide  desk 
that  separated  her  from  Mr.  Coombe,  junior 
partner,  with  no  breath  left  for  speaking. 

"Was  it  a  house  that  you  were  requiring?" 
asked  Mr.  Coombe  politely. 

Lucy  Muir  nodded. 

"Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Coombe.  Pulling  a  stout  blue 
book  toward  him.  he  began  to  flick  over  the  pages, 
reading  out  the  details  of  houses,  mansions  and 
apparent  palaces  at  such  a  speed  that  Lucy  was 
unable  to  find  a  pause  into  which  she  could  place 
so  much  as  one  word.  "Gull  Cottage  .  .  .  three 
beds  .  .  .  two  recep  .  .  .  bath  .  .  .  gas  .  .  . 
small  garden  .  .  .  charming  site  .  .  .  ideally 
situated  near  church  and  schools  .  .  .  fur- 
nished .  .  .  fifty-two  pounds  a  year." 

"Fifty-two  pounds  a  year  for  a  furnished 
house ! "  repeated  Lucy.  "That's  very  little  to  pay, 
surely —why,  it  comes  to  only  a  pound  a  week !  "■ 


"It's  an  absurd  price,"  said  Mr.  Coombe 
crossly.  "Laburnum  Mount  might  suit  you,  or 
Beau  Sejour " 

"I  should  like  to  see  Gull  Cottage." 

"That  wouldn't  suit  you  at  all,"  said  Mr. 
Coombe  firmly.  "We'll  go  to  Beau  Sejour  first." 

"  I  wish  to  see  Gull  Cottage,"  said  Lucy,  flush- 
ing. "It  is  the  size  that  I  require,  and  the  price, 
though  I  can't  help  feeling  something  must  be 
wrong  with  it  that  it  should  be  rented  so  low.  Is 
it  the  drains?" 

Mr.  Coombe  looked  at  her  steadfastly.  "No," 
he  said,  "the  drains  are  in  perfect  order.  The 
owner  lives  in  America  and  is  anxious  to  let  it 
and  get  it  off  his  hands." 

"We  will  go  to  Gull  Cottage  first,"  said  Lucy. 

Mr.  Coombe  abruptly  pulled  open  a  drawer  in 
his  desk  and  took  out  a  large  doorkey.  "My  car 
is  outside,"  he  said,  rising. 

The  little  seaside  resort  of  Whitecliff  curved 
itself  round  the  bay  in  a  neat  esplanade  to  bask 
in  the  sun.  To  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  town, 
white  cliffs  rose  to  the  downland,  and  on  the 
lower  slopes  stood  the  residential  houses,  the 
churches  and  the  schools.  Mr.  Coombe  took  the 
road  to  the  east  with  his  car,  and  Lucy,  sitting 
beside  him,  gazed  out  with  interest  at  all  she  set 
eyes  on.  He  changed  gear  for  the  steeper  slof)e 
that  rose  from  the  end  of  the  esplanade.  Com- 
fortable houses  in  well-kept  gardens  stood  back 
from  the  road  on  one  side,  and  the  cliff  and  the 
sea  on  the  other. 

"And  this  is  Gull  Cottage,"  he  said  a  few  min- 
utes later,  as  he  stopped  the  car  in  front  of  the 
last  house  in  the  road. 

It  was  a  small  graystone  house,  standing  at 
some  distance  from  its  larger  neighbor.  A  gray- 
stone  wall  curved  out  into  a  round  bastion,  divid- 
ing the  house  from  the  road.  A  large  bow  window 
with  faded  blue  shutters  looked  out  from  the 
upper  floor  over  the  sea,  as  if  it  were  a  trap  to 
catch  the  sun's  rays  from  every  angle  of  the  day. 

"I  like  it,"  said  Lucy  impulsively.  "I  like  it 
very  much  indeed." 

Mr.  coombk  switched  off  the  engine.  "I  think 
I  should  point  out  to  you  that  for  a  single  lady 
it  is  very  isolated." 

"But  I'm  not  single,"  said  Lucy,  staring  at  him 
in  astonishment,  for  surely  anyone  must  realize 
that  she,  with  her  overcraped  draperies,  her  black 
kid  and  jet,  was  a  widow. 

"You  are,  I  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Coombe  more 
gently,  "but  recently  widowed,  which  means 
that  you  will  be  living  alone  without  a  man's  pro- 
tection." 

"  But  wherever  I  live  I  shall  be  just  as  unpro- 
tected." 

"But  not  so  isolated." 

"  In  your  book  you  call  this  house  ideally  situ- 
ated," said  Lucy. 

"It  is  ideally  situated,  but  not  for  a  single 
lady,"  persisted  Mr.  Coombe.  "Do  let  me  drive 
you  to  Beau  Sejour." 

"After  we  have  seen  Gull  Cottage,"  said  Lucy, 
and  opened  the  door  of  the  car. 

Mr.  Coombe  muttered  something  unintelligible, 
but  he  left  the  car  and  hurried  round  to  help  Lucy 
alight.  It  was  obvious  that  he,  too,  was  thinking, 
"Poor  little  thing." 

The  large  key  turned  rustily  in  the  old-fashioned 
lock,  and  the  hinges  of  the  faded  blue  door 
groaned  as  Mr.  Coombe  pushed  it  open.  Facing 
the  entrance,  a  staircase  curved  its  way  up  to  the 


floor  above,  and  three  dingy-white  doors  opened 
onto  the  square  hall  that  was  lit  by  a  round  win- 
dow like  a  porthole.  The  doors  stood  open,  and 
Lucy  could  see  through  to  the  kitchen  at  the  back 
and  the  dining  room  next  to  it.  In  the  sitting 
room  on  the  right  there  was  a  black  marble  fire- 
place, and  over  it  an  oil  painting  of  a  sea  captain 
in  his  uniform.  It  was  not  a  good  painting;  there 
was  a  stiff  woodenness  about  the  hand  clasping 
the  too-brassy  telescope,  an  almost  strawberry 
redness  about  the  square-jowled  cheeks,  a  look  of 
twisted  wire  about  the  curly  dark  hair,  but  per- 
haps in  very  contrast  the  vivid  blue  eyes  stared 
down  at  her  with  such  intense  vitality  that  for 
one  moment  Lucy  thought  one  of  them  had 
winked  at  her. 

"  What  is  the  painting  of?  "  she  asked. 

"That,"  said  Mr.  Coombe  in  a  curiously  stran- 
gled voice,  "is  the  late  owner  of  the  property. 
Captain  Daniel  Gregg.  You  get  a  marvelous  view 
from  this  room,"  he  went  on  hastily,  almost  drag- 
ging her  with  him  to  the  window,  which  was  a 
surprising  thing  for  the  young  man  to  say,  since 
all  that  could  be  seen  was  a  tangled  wilderness  of 
garden  round  a  quite  hideous  monkey-puzzle  tree. 

OHE  turned  back,  as  soon  as  she  could  do  so  po- 
litely, and  looked  round  the  room.  It  was  well 
proportioned,  but  contained  the  oddest  mixture 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  bourgeois  that  Lucy  had 
ever  seen. 

On  the  heavy  black  marble  mantelpiece  stood 
a  clock  to  match,  flanked  by  two  exquisite  Ming 
vases;  a  Persian  carpet,  perfect  in  design  and 
coloring,  rubbed  fringes  with  a  cheap  red  hearth- 
rug; a  red  plush  sofa  had  a  delicately  embroidered 
India  shawl  draped  over  one  end,  and  a  red 
lacquer  Chinese  cabinet  of  a  past  century  housed 
an  equally  ill-assorted  mixture  of  crested  china 
from  Blackpool,  Cardiff  and  Southampton,  and  a 
Satsuma  tea  set  and  a  fine  collection  of  Waterford 
glass.  The  whole  collection  was  covered  with  dust 
and  cobwebs. 

What  an  odd  room,  thought  Lucy,  but  it  could  be 
charming,  and  she  began  at  once  to  refurbish  it 
in  her  own  mind,  painting  the  walls  pale  gold, 
ruthlessly  cutting  down  her  own  brocade  cur- 
tains, disposing  of  all  the  furniture  and  bringing 
in,  instead,  the  few  favorite  antiques  and  the 
comfortable  sofa  and  chairs  left  her  by  her  father. 

And  you  will  be  the  first  to  go,  she  said  to  herself, 
looking  defiantly  up  at  the  painting  of  the  sea 
captain ;  but  it  must  have  been  some  trick  of  light 
that  had  made  him  appear  to  move  his  eyes,  for 
now  they  stared  back  at  her,  dull  and  lifeless. 

"The  dining  room  needs  doing  up,"  said  Mr. 
Coombe  gloomily  as  he  led  the  way  into  the  next 
room. 

The  dining  room  did  not  so  much  need  doing 
up  as  being  done  away  with  altogether  and  starting 
afresh.  The  wallpaper  had  gone  from  a  lilac  blue 
to  a  livid  mauve.  The  varnished  suite  of  table, 
sideboard  and  chairs  had  lost  its  gloss,  and  the 
gray  film  of  dust,  spreading  over  them,  looked 
like  some  foul  disease. 

"This  house  can't  have  been  lived  in  for  years," 
said  Mrs.  Muir. 

"No.  The  kitchen  is  next  door." 

Here,  too,  the  dust  and  dirt  lay  like  a  shroud. 
A  gas  oven  stood  against  the  farther  wall,  with  a 
kettle  on  it  and  a  frying  pan.  In  the  frying  pan 
were  two  rashers  of  uncooked  bacon.  On  the 
table  under  the  window  a  teapot,  milk  jug,  cup 
and  saucer,  a  plate,  (Continued  on  Page  61) 
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IF  there  were  customers  in  the  shop  and  they  had 
change  to  get,  they  had  to  pick  it  off  the  counter. 
She  always  handed  him  his.  Often  enough  it  was 
small  change,  and  he  was  maybe  some  time  col- 
lecting it  from  the  palm  of  iier  hand.  I'm  sure  it 
didn't  occur  to  him  at  first  that  she  had  a  motive. 
It  didn't  strike  him  she  wanted  him  to  look  up  and 
get  interested  in  wiiat  he  saw. 

She  didn't  attract  him.  He  wasn't  looking  for  a 
girl  right  now,  and  he  certainly  wasn't  out  to  pick  a 
wife.  He  was  a  fella  doing  all  right  on  his  own.  He 
passed  this  shop  every  day  and  had  made  a  habit 
of  getting  his  packet  of  twenty  there.  That's  how 
things  were  from  his  end. 

He'd  looked  her  over  the  first  time  he'd  come  into 
the  slio|),  which  wasn't  so  long  ago.  for  he  was  a  new- 
comer to  this  town,  lle'd  looked  her  over  and  thought 
she  was  a  nice-looking  girl.  He  didn't  ask  himself 
how  she'd  do  as  a  wife.  A  fella  like  him,  alone  in  the 
world  and  living  in  digs,  when  he  l(X)ks  twice  at  a 
girl,  usually  considers  how  she'd  do  as  a  wife.  But  he 
only  l()ok(^d  this  once,  gave  her  average  marks,  and 
then  picked  up  his  thoughts  from  where  they'd  left  off. 

We'll  suppose  I  could  have  told  him  how  things 
were  with  this  girl;  kind  of  faced  him  up  with  the 
|)r()l)lem  liki'  this:  "Here,  fella,  this  girl  didn't  want 
a  man  till  she  saw  you.  And  seeing  how  she  l(K)ks  all 
right,  and  seeing  how  this  wanting  you  is  just  about 
all  the  right  success  in  life  there  is  for  a  man,  how 
is  it  you  can't  get  to  the  stage  of  wanting  her?" 

His  reply  would  have  been  something  like  this: 
"That  girl's  somebody's  kind  of  girl,  but  she's  not 
my  kind  of  girl.  My  kind  of  girl,  her  face  has  got  to 
be  a  certain  sliai)e.  I  can't  tell  you  what  shape,  but 
I  know  all  the  shapes  it  shouldn't  be.  And  that's  not 
saying  it's  a  bad  shape.  Then  she's  kind  of  fair  and 
not  what  you'd  say  tall.  There's  no  what  you'd  call 
(laws  in  her,  but  she's  made  the  way  she  shouldn't 
be  for  me.  And  she's  got  nothing  else  that  I  can  see 
that  would  make  me  e.xert  myself  to  get  to  know 
her  better." 

If  he  could  have  put  his  feelings  into  words,  these 
are  the  words  he'd  have  used.  There  was  something 
else,  though,  farther  back,  away  back,  which  he'd 
have  been  very  unlikely  to  mention,  because  he 
wouldn't  know  how  it  connected  up.  But  it  was  the 
cause  of  his  likes  and  dislikes  when  it  came  to  women. 

Jt  was  when  at  school  he'd  fallen  in  love  for  the  first 
time,  and  she'd  been  a  dark  girl.  She'd  dark  eyes 
and  black  hair  that  grew  out  of  white  skin  and  fell 
away  on  each  side  of  a  white  line  that  ran  over  her 
head.  She'd  a  sharp-shaped  face,  this  girl,  and  was 
thin  and  tall.  Up  to  the  time  he  was  sixteen,  maybe, 
there  had  been  nobody  but  this  girl.  Then  she'd  faded 
out  and  he'd  forgotten  her.  But  what  she'd  left  him 
was  her  outline  and  her  black-and-white  coloring.  All 
the  women  who'd  attract  him  from  then  on  would  be 
women  who  were  ditto;  or  ditto  in  one  or  two  items. 


And  now  here  was  this  girl  with  a  growing  notion 
of  him,  and  not  a  thing  about  her  to  catch  his  eye. 
A  girl  who  wasn't  ditto;  a  girl  who  was  vice  versa. 

There  were  women  in  the  past  he  might  have  mar- 
ried; women  who  were  just  right  for  him.  But  he'd 
seen  too  many  fellas,  placed  the  same  way  as  he  was, 
get  married  in  poverty  and  start  rearing  a  family 
in  a  single  end.  He  wasn't  going  to  be  caught  that 
way.  He  was  wide  that  way.  He  liked  money  to  spend 
on  beer  or  f<M)tball  or  gambling  or  other  women  or 
whatever  kind  of  sjxjrt  was  his  sport  at  the  time. 

He'd  never  been  a  home  bird.  Unemployment  in 
his  home  town  had  started  him  on  his  journeyings, 
and  getting  sacked  here  and  suspended  there  had  kept 
him  on  the  move.  Besides,  there  had  always  been  the 
urge  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  other  places.  Now 
that  the  war  had  started,  iron  molders  were  working 
overtime  and  making  good  wages.  And  his  landlady 
treated  him  like  a  son.  He'd  found  out  that  one 
place  was  very  like  another  place.  Now  he'd  no 
intention  of  moving,  and  no  intention  of  changing 
his  single  status. 

Every  night  he'd  drop  into  this  shop  for  his  ciga- 
rettes. jAMiis  Wai,kinshavv,  the  lettering  over  the 
entrance  said.  Tobacconist  and  News  Agent.  There 
was  a  big  plate-glass  window  with  a  row  of  news- 
paper boards  underneath,  and,  in  the  window,  writ- 
ing pads  and  bottles  of  ink  and  sixpenny  books  by 
Edgar  Wallace  and  Sydney  Horler  and  other  great 
authors.  At  the  end  of  a  long  street  of  tenements,  it 
was  the  place  where  the  inhabitants  got  all  their 
papers  and  tobacco. 

Well,  into  this  shop  he'd  go  with  his  thoughts 
centering  on  what  he  was  thinking  about.  Then  he 
got  aware  that  this  girl  behind  the  counter  had  this 
irritating  habit  of  handing  a  palmful  of  coppers.  This 
only  made  him  not  look  up.  It  only  made  him  shy 
of  her.  Once,  when  she  was  serving  a  customer  in 
front  of  him,  she  turned  her  head  and  looked  over  at 
him  when  there  wasn't  a  thing  to  make  her  kxik  over. 
His  presence  was  claiming  the  run  of  her  mind,  and 
what  was  in  her  bkwd  made  her  go  outside  the  rou- 
tine motions. 

It  was  then  he  got  the  inkling  that  maybe  she'd  a 
crush  on  him.  He  went  away,  thinking  about  it  for 
a  little  while  and  then  forgetting,  for  he'd  no  great 
conceit  about  the  way  he  looked. 

Then  this  night  he  didn't  go  in.  He  missed  this 
night.  But  the  next  he  was  there  as  per  usual,  but 
not  with  the  same  indifference  as  per  usual.  He'd 
got  a  lot  curious  about  this  girl  who  looked  at  him 
and  liked  what  she  saw.  He'd  found  one  thing  he 
could  admire  about  her  for  a  start.  He  could  admire 
her  taste  when  it  came  to  men. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  shop  and  the  bell  tinkled, 
the  bell  above  the  door.  A  long  counter  divided  the 
shop,  and  nobody  was  at  the  counter.  As  he  closed 
the  door  softly  behind  him,  she  rose  from  beside  the 
lire  at  the  far  end  of  the  shop,  and  he  knew  by  the 


way  her  eyelids  flickered  that  something  inside  her 
had  jumped  at  his  appearance. 

He  put  his  money  on  the  counter  and  said,  "Same 
as  usual." 

She  held  out  the  packet,  and  when  his  fingers 
gripped  on  it  it  didn't  come  away.  So  he  looked  up, 
and  when  he  looked  up  she  let  go.  It  was  then  he 
knew  that  he  was  looking  her  straight  in  the  eyes  for 
the  first  time. 

With  young  folk  who  haven't  had  time  to  be  evil 
or  mean,  and  who  haven't  had  all  the  romance  and 
generosity  yet  belted  out  of  them,  it's  the  emotion 
they're  feeling  or  the  thought  they're  thinking  that 
looks  out  of  their  eyes.  Eyes  are  a  giveaway,  and  you 
learn  in  time  to  control  them.  She  hadn't  got  to  that 
stage  and  her  eyes  were  a  couple  of  azure  badges  with 
the  same  slogan  in  each:  You're  the  Man  I  Want. 

Then  her  voice  sounded;  her  clear,  girl's  voice: 
"Where  were  you?  You  weren't  in  last  night." 

If  we'd  been  standing  back  on  the  outside,  all  we'd 
have  s;;en  was  a  shopgirl  attending  to  a  customer  and 
passing  the  time  of  day  with  a  small  remark.  That's 
what  it  appeared  to  be.  But  what  she  really  was 
saying  was  this:  Stranger,  take  a  good  look  at  me.  I'd 
like  yoii  to  like  what  you  see.  I'd  like  you  to  come  for 
what  you  see.  But  what  I  can't  stick  any  longer  is  you 
ignoring  me.  I  can't  stick  it  any  longer  so  I'm  doing 
something  about  it.  Keep  looking  at  me  and  go  home 
with  the  snapshot.  If  you  get  to  like  it,  you've  only  to 
come  across  and  get  it.  That's  what  she  was  really 
saying.  And  the  listening  apparatus  that  everybody 
has  for  these  kinds  of  messages  was  receiving  inside 
him,  and  picked  up  her  message  all  right. 

As  he  took  the  packet  from  her  hand,  he  said,  "Aw, 
I  was  just  tryin'  to  cut  'em  down." 

He  smiled,  she  smiled  back  at  him,  and  their  eyes 
still  held,  though  he  was  moving  backward  to  the 
door  and  on  the  half  turn,  and  she  was  going  back  to 
the  place  before  the  fire.  Then  he  finally  reached  the 
door  and  was  out  of  the  shop. 

What  he'd  wired  back  was  something  like  this: 
Hey,  quit  rushin'  me  like  this.  A  fella  does  his  own 
pickin'.  Leave  me  somethin'  to  do— if  I  want  to  do  the 
somethin' . 

She'd  reached  out  for  him,  and  she  knew  he'd 
guessed  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  She  felt  glad 
about  it.  She'd  started  something  that  would  get 
results.  One  way  or  another,  it  would  get  results. 

After  the  first  time  he'd  come  in,  she'd  seen  him 
come  and  go,  until  she  got  to  thinking  of  him  be- 
tween the  times.  She  wondered  who  he  was  and  where 
he  came  from.  Then  she'd  go  home  and  think  of  him. 
Some  instinct  inside  her  told  her  he  wasn't  tied  up; 
that  he  was  somebody  she  could  get. 

Maybe  she'd  be  washing  up  the  dishes,  or  listening 
to  the  wireless,  or  reading  a  paper,  or  just  gossiping 
with  her  mother  and  sisters.  All  the  time  she  looked 
like  a   girl   with  all  her  {Continued  on  Page  118) 
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■  LIX  CARRINGTON  laid  down  her  checkbook 
M  with  a  sigh.  Either  she  or  the  bank  had  moved 
/I  into  the  realm  of  fiction  about  her  balance,  and 
-il  actually  the  bank  was  fearfully  apt  to  be  right. 
Maybe  they  were  giving  her  a  present  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  being  a  good  girl.  But 
if  she  accepted  it,  the  very  next  month  they'd  be 
taking  away  a  couple  of  hundred. 

But,  she  thought  cheerfully,  /  can  pay  the  insur- 
ance premium  with  it  meanwhile,  before  the  bank  and 
I  really  come  to  grips  over  it.  Satisfied,  she  wrote 
firmly  the  check  to  the  Bankers'  Mutual.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  twelve  cents.  Funny 
about  the  twelve  cents.  Why  twelve?  Why  do  business 
people  always  get  huggermugger  over  cents?  It's  a 
little  like  being  marked  A  minus  or  A  plus  in  school, 
she  thought,  signing  "Mrs.  J.  A.  Carrington"  at 
the  bottom. 

Bessie  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  a  clouded 
look  on  her  face.  The  war  was  telling  on  Bessie  too. 
It  was  the  canceling  of  all  those  red  points  that 
demoralized  her;  she  had  been  saving  and  saving 
just  in  case  Mist'  Carrington  came  home,  and  then 
the  Gover'mint  took  'em  up.  A  person  never  knew 
from  day  to  day  which  way  to  jump,  she  said.  Now 
they  had  no  more  stamps. 

"We'll  just  eat  beans,"  Alix  said.  "We  are  all 
fond  of  beans." 

"Nobody  can  be  fond  of  beans  forever,"  pre- 
dicted Bessie.  "Beans  is  one  of  them  things  that 
pall." 

Alix  sealed  the  envelope,  noted  she  had  left  the 
check  out,  tore  it  open  and  put  the  check  in. 
Looked  vainly  for  glue. 

"The  washmachine  is  broke,"  said  Bessie. 

"What,  again?"  Alix  was  aghast. 

"Well,  all  it  do  is  moan,"  explained  Bessie,  "and 
ain'  no  water  in  it,  only  my  sheets  is  partly  wet 
inside.  And  first  it  whirl  itself  around  like  crazy 
and  then  it  don'  whirl  atall." 

"Oh,  my,"  said  Alix.  "I  don't  think  they'll  want 
to  come  so  soon." 

"I  phomed  'em  up,"  said  Bessie.  "What  you 
want  I  should  do  with  all  the  sheets?" 

"I'll  help."  Alix  slammed  the  desk  shut. 

The  machine  had  that  particularly  lifeless  look 
of  a  broken  one.  The  sheets  were  just  wet  enough 
to  weigh  too  much.    Bessie  and  Alix  managed  to 
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By  Gladys  Taber 

lug  them  to  the  basement  and  dunk  them  in  the 
set  tubs. 

"They  just  need  a  little  renching,"  said  Bessie, 
"except  Tommy's.  Look  like  he  and  the  dogs  brung 
in  all  the  spring  mud  on  his." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Alix.  "Tommy  doesn't  care  if 
they  look  gray;  we'll  put  the  same  ones  back  on." 
She  helped  carry  the  basket  out. 

The  three  cockers  came  around  the  corner  of  the 
house.  They  had  been  digging  for  moles.  Priscilla, 
the  golden  mother,  was  the  color  of  a  rusty  gold- 
piece.  Mud  fringed  her  whole  face,  hung  on  her 
long  soft  petticoats;  even  her  golden  eyelashes 
looked  muddy. 

"You  see?"  asked  Bessie  pointedly. 

"I  wonder  how  it  feels  to  dig  for  moles."  Alix 
stopped  and  took  a  clothespin  from  her  mouth. 
"Must  be  fun.  You  might  get  one  once." 

Bessie  ignored  this  flight.  "That  vacuum  cleaner 
got  the  shakes  again." 

Pen  and  Marcy  came  down  the  walk,  arm  in  arm. 
Their  friendship  was  deeper  than  ever  since  Pen's 
John  and  Marcy 's  Bill  were  both  in  the  Pacific 
theater.  It  was  a  little  trying  at  times,  thought  Alix. 
The  only  time  they  were  separated  was  to  sleep 
in  their  respective  homes,  and  then  they  phoned 
constantly  back  and  forth  half  the  night. 

Pen  was  saying,  in  her  soft  sweet  voice,  "And  I 
don't  care  what  my  mark  is,  I  am  not  going  to  ex- 
periment with  mice.  I  mean,  their  reaction  time 
means  nothing  to  me.  If  I  flunk  psych  on  account 
of  those  mice " 

"  I  wish  I'd  taken  Aristotle  instead,"  said  Marcy. 
"But  there  isn't  even  a  Four-F  in  Aristotle;  and 
after  all,  a  class  with  no  man  at  all  in  it  lacks  some- 
thing." 

"Was  there  any  mail,  muth?"  asked  Pen,  with 
that  too  anxious  look. 

"Not  today." 

When  Alix  went  back  into  the  house.  Tommy 
was  home  from  school.  He  was  cleaning  his  gun— 
in  the  living  room,  of  course— and  the  whole  place 
was  a  mess. 

"I'm  gonna  gq  out  and  get  some  rabbits,"  he 
said.  "Rabbit  stew?" 

"Well "  said  Alix  doubtfully. 

"Now,  mom"— his  freckled  face  was  lifted— 
"you  gotta  get  over  being  allergic  to  rabbits.  Rab- 
bits is  meat." 

Alix  touched  his  tousled  head,  the  hair  growing 
every  which  way  just  like  Jim's.  "You  know  I'm  a 
weakling,"  she  said.  "Rabbits  are  such  little  help- 
less things." 

"Not  too  helpless  to  eat  up  all  my  Victory  car- 
rots." 

"You  better  do  your  Spanish  before  you  get  to 
hunting,"  she  warned. 

Tommy  squinted  through  the  barrel,  then  said 
casually,  "You  get  any  mail?" 

"Not  today.  Maybe  tomorrow." 

"Sure.  It's  only  the  middle  of  the  week."  He 
began  to  sing  loudly  and  a  little  off  key,  "You  got 
to  accentuate  the  pos'tive—elim-unate  thu  negutive." 
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Alix  hurried  upstairs  to  dress  for  the  Red  Cross 
rally.  Where  had  the  time  gone?  The  bills  and  the 
checkbook  and  the  sheets  and  four  phone  calls  and 
a  trip  to  the  attic  to  see  if  there  was  some  one  over- 
looked piece  of  clothing  for  the  relief  collection. 
Nothing  important,  nothing  very  real  somehow, 
when  the  mail  didn't  come. 

Her  gray  suit  was  worn  and  her  pumps  shabby. 
Make  it  do,  use  it  up,  wear  it  out,  she  said  to  herself, 
as  she  brushed  back  her  shining  hair,  not  worn  at 
all,  and  powdered  her  nose. 

She  moved  over  and  looked  at  Jim's  picture.  The 
half-smile  on  his  face,  and  the  wide  clear  eyes.  She 
didn't  feel  middle-aged  when  she  looked  at  Jim. 
The  intense  passion  of  a  fully  realized  love  that  was 
subsisting  now  on  the  United  States  Mail  left  her 
feeling  shaky,  like  the  vacuum  cleaner.  Tommy 
was  growing  up.  Pen  was  going  to  graduate  from 
college,  life  was  moving  along,  and  they  were  not 
together. 

Maybe  she  was  tired  this  day,  but  it  seemed  so 
long  that  she  had  been  holding  the  family  fort. 
Bessie  came  only  once  a  week  now,  and  occasionally 
to  cook  company  supper,  and  on  Fridays  so  Alix 
could  leave  early  for  the  blood  bank. 

Jim,  she  thought,  when  you  come  home,  everything 
will  be  perfect.  Perfect.  For  a  moment  she  dreamed, 
standing  in  the  sharp  sunlight  by  his  picture.  She 
kept  her  special  dream  for  times  like  this,  when  the 
everyday  way  seemed  confused  and  difficult,  and 
she  took  out  the  dream  carefidly.  The  house  was 
going  to  be  exactly  right  for  once.  Crisp  curtains, 
flowers  everywhere,  the  silver  really  polished,  the 
furniture  waxed  to  a  glow. 

Dusk,  because  he'd  come  in  on  Forty-seven  from 
Chicago.  Dusk  and  the  weather  fine— oh,  it  had  to 
be  fine.  Tall,  cool,  green  candles  on  the  table,  and 
the  alien  smell  of  steak  from  the  kitchen.  Tommy 
clean  and  well  mended  to  the  last  sock.  Pen  in  her 
best  blue  without  so  much  lipstick. 

Soft  music  muted  from  the  radio. 

Jim. 

And  then  after  the  children  were  firmly  put  out 
of  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  Jim  and  she 
would  walk  in  the  starlight  a  little,  easing  their 
hearts  of  all  the  hard  things  they'd  known,  getting 
close  and  intimate  again.  And  then,  under  the  apple 
tree,  which  was  forever  in  blossom  in  her  dream, 
Jim  catching  her  in  his  arms  in  the  old  way,  the 
sweet  real  way  that  meant  man  and  woman  and 
not  just  parents. 

"Better  than  my  dreams,"  Jim  would  say,  "bet- 
ter than  my  dreams."  ... 

"Miz  Carrington!"  Bessie  hollered  deeply  up 
the  stairs.  "  Miz  Carrington ! " 

Alix  came  out  of  the  dream.  "Yes,  what  is  it?" 

"Miz  Jones  wants  to  know  you  got  gas  enough 
to  pick  her  up?"  , 

"Tell  her  if  the  car  will  start,  I'll  pick  her  up," 
Alix  shouted  back.  "It's  sat  so  long,  it  may  be 
dead." 

She  flew  to  the  closet  and  got  out  the  old  hat,  a 
small  peanutlike  affair  with  a  wispy  veil.  She  put  it 
on  and  grabbed  her  purse. 

Alix  stuck  her  head  in  at  the  kitchen  door.  "I'm 
leaving,"  she  said.  (Continued  on  Page  111) 


''He'll  eoming  tomorrovv,"  Maid  Alix  numbly.  ''Ah4 
we  have  to  leave  for  Florida  tomorrovv  nitflit!' 
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BY   ROBERT  THOMSE.X  and  OEOR«iE    BRAD»«UAW 


FOR  reasons  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  story,  I  had 
recently  been  discharged— honorably,  I  might  add  -from 
the  Army.  Consequently  when,  on  a  December  morning  at 
ten  o'clock,  the  telephone  rang,  I  was  in  bed. 
"Bill,"  the  voice  said. 
"Yes,"  I  said. 

"Bill,"  the  voice  said,  "this  is  Harry  Levin.    I  want  you  to 
come  over  here." 
"No."  I  said. 

"  Bill,"  Harry  said,  "I  have  a  job  for  you.  What's  the  matter?  " 
"I  can't." 
"Don't  you  want  a  job?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "But " 

"What?" 

"Look,"  I  said.  "I  am  getting  readjusted  to  civilian  life." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?" 

"I've  got  a  hang-over." 

"So,"  Harry  said.  "How  long  do  you  need?" 

I  thought.  "An  hour?" 

"All  right,"  Harry  said.  "Same  office.  I'll  see  you  in  an  hour." 

That's  how  it  happened  I  turned  up  backstage  at  the  Regal 
Theater  on  West  44th  Street  the  next  day,  reeking  of  moth  balls 
and  feeling  conspicuous  in  the  one  decent  suit  I'd  stored  away 
three  years  before. 

I  was  stage  manager  for  Harry's  new  show.  It  wasn't  the  job 
I  had  been  dreaming  of  all  through  New  Guinea  exactly,  but  it 
was  two  hundred  a  week,  which  is  more  than  most  generals  get. 
When  I  had  gone  away  I  had  been  a  director,  but  you  can't  ex- 
pect to  pick  up  where  you  left  off  three  years  before.  It  was 
kind  of  Harry  to  give  me  the  chance. 

I  was  a  little  nervous  about  how  I'd  fit  in,  after  so  long  away, 
but  I  need  not  have  been.  Harry  introduced  me  to  the  star, 
Cynthia  Robins,  and  then  to  the  rest  of  the  cast:  Martin  Hop- 
well,  Evelyn  Drew,  Helen  Sloan,  Harry  Flicker  and  a  kid  named 
Joan  Vance,  who  was  playing  the  daughter.  The  playwright  was 
sitting  out  front  and  he  leaned  across  the  footlight  trough,  said 
he  was  glad  I  was  with  them,  and  then  we  began  with  Act  One, 
Scene  One. 

I  sat  at  the  side  and  tried  to  follow  the  words  in  the  script. 
The  air  was  that  heavy  sweet;  it  came  from  a  small  bulb  on  a 
pilot  rod  at  the  side  and  beat  down  unmercifully  from  a  thousand- 
watt  work  spot  overhead.  The  furniture  was  old— chairs  placed 
about  at  designated  spots  which  were  chalked  off  on  the  floor  to 
indicate  positions  in  "a  penthouse  somewhere  on  Park  Avenue." 

The  actors  moved  about  reading  their  jokes,  smoking  hun- 
dreds of  cigarettes  and  drinking  coffee  from  drugstore  containers. 
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Occasionally  Cynthia  Robins  stopped  and  went  down  to  the 
footlights  and  talked  out  to  the  playvvxight-director :  "If  she 
crossed  straight  up  to  the  door  when  Martin  came  in,  wasn't  it 
perhaps  cleaner  than  if  she  put  her  champagne  glass  on  the  table 
first  and  then  crossed?"  or,  "If  the  three  girls  all  sat  on  the 
sofa,  wasn't  that  maybe  friendlier  than  if  she  stood  beside  them 
talking?" 

Tom  Simpson  (that  was  his  name)  always  answered  these 
questions  by  saying,  "Try  it,"  and  they'd  go  back  and  run  the 
scene  again. 

Slowly,  painstakingly,  the  illusion  of  a  gay,  formal  party  was 
being  created. 

I  felt— this  is  hard  to  explain— a  little  out  of  things.  I  don't 
know  what  I  had  expected  from  coming  home,  from  getting  to 
work  again— nothing  definite,  I  suppose— but  I  found  it  hard 
to  keep  my  mind  on  what  was  going  on.  I  realized,  sitting 
there,  I  was  still  pretty  much  in  the  Army. 

There  was  only  one  moment  that  morning  when  I  forgot  I 
was  a  stranger.  That  was  when  little  Joan  Vance,  who  played 
the  kid,  came  on.  Something  about  her— I  know  now  exactly 
what  it  was — wiped  the  time  away,  and  I  was  interested  once 
more,  and  back  home.  She  knew  her  lines  and  didn't  have  to 
stop  and  look  down  at  the  printed  words.  She  came  on  with 
authority.   Her  voice  was  strong  and  young. 

She  didn't  have  much  of  a  scene— only  about  five  minutes, 
really— but  as  I  watched  it,  I  suddenly  decided  to  fight  at  what 
I  saw  was  happening.  Miss  Robins  was  making  the  child  play 
the  whole  scene  with  her  back  to  the  audience.  I  decided  sud- 
denly to  tell  this  Robins  to  forget  all  the  nonsense  she  was  pull- 
ing with  her  cigarette  holder  and  her  glass  of  champagne,  to  get 
the  child  on  a  level  with  her,  to  relax  and  answer  the  questions 
with  something  like  reality.  It  could  have  been  a  fine  scene,  but 
as  it  was  going  it  was  just  a  star  showing  off  her  tiresome  man- 
nerisms and  a  little  girl  talking  with  her  back  to  the  audience. 

By  the  time  I  was  back  in  my  room  that  evening,  I  was  aware 
that  I  would  stay  and  manage  the  play.  I  didn't  make  any  con- 
scious decision,  as  I  had  thought  I  would  that  morning;  I  just 
began  to  think  about  what  1  could  do  to  help  the  play  along. 

I  was  back  again. 

Harry  had  told  me  the  play  would  be  easy ;  it  was.  There  were 
simply  three  acts  of  dialogue  between  the  star  and  her  husband: 
first,  talk  about  a  divorce  and  then,  because  of  a  supposed  affair 
he  was  having  with  his  secretary  and  a  flirtation  she  warmed  up 
with  a  former  beau,  the  old  Act  Two  jealousy  came  in,  and  Act 
Three  was  their  decision  to  stay  (Continued  on  Page  9S) 
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Editors'  Note:  In  this  rarely  discerning 
iirlicle,  wrilli'M  after  visiting  many  fliers 
in  the  European  Theater  just  before  V-E 
Day,  Koger  Iturlinganic  helps  those  of  us 
who  stay  at  honietokno>v  better  our  men 
who  fly.  Many  of  those  men,  here  de- 
scribed, are  already  in  the  I'acific.  This 
arti<-le  will  llhiiiiinate  their  attitude  to- 
ward us  and  help  us  to  appreciate  and  un- 
derstand  them   when   they  come  home. 

fY  feet  are  in  England,"  I  said  to  the 
pilot  of  the  transport  plane  as  I  left 
him,  "but  my  mind  is  still  in  New 
York.   Is  it  that  way  with  you  too?  " 

The    pilot    tried    to    reach    the    eternal 
groundedness  of  my  thinking.  "I  guess,"  he 
said,  looking  back  into  the  gray  sky  from 
which  we  had  come,  "my  mind  is 
pretty  generally  in  the  air." 

I  moved  then  into  the  other 
world.  It  was  not  "other"  be- 
cause it  was  England  or  because  it  m^ 
was  the  war.  When  my  mind, 
catching  up,  came  out  of  New 
York  it  went  into  a  different  planet 
where  all  thought  is  in  a  new 
dimenskm. 

The  boys  at  the  bomber  base  to 
which  I  drove  through  the  foggy 
twilight  were  not  thinking  about 
England  or  about  the  war  in  any 
terms  I  had  known.  Yes,  they 
asked  the  stock  question,  "When 
will  it  be  over?"  and  listened  in- 
attentively to  my  answer.  I  ex- 
pected them  to  ask  about  home, 
for  the  American  dust  was  still  on 
my  shoes. 

One  did:  "Do  they  still  have 
forly-eigiit  states  over  there?" 

"Yes,  but  there  arc  no  ciga- 
rettes, very  little  gas,  not  much 
steak " 

I  lis  eyes  drifted  away.  I  was  to 
get  very  accustomed  to  that  drift- 
ing. The  eyes  seemed  to  look  over 
my  head,  tlien  up.  It  was  not 
exactly  inattention,  not  exactly 
boredom.  The  eyes  simply  fol- 
lowed a  take-off  of  the  fancy  into 
a  more  familiar  element. 

I  tried  to  pull  tiiem  back.  "You 
want  to  go  home,  don't  you?" 

"Oh,  sure." 

I  was  surprised  at  the  uncertainty  of  his 
voice,  repeating  the  formula. 

"Why  not,"  he  added  slowly,  "after 
eleven  months?  Or  maybe  eleven  years.  I 
wouldn't  know."  Then  the  instant's  tense- 
ness left  his  face.  "You  heard  about  the  mis- 
sion today?  All  visual.  Boy,  did  we  clobber 
that  target." 

A  flight  surgeon  who  had  listened  to  the 
brief  interchange  said  to  me  later,  "You 
know,  there's  a  line  somewhere  across  every 
combat  flier's  career.  Up  to  that  line,  home 
is  real  to  him.  But  once  across  it,  realities 
change.  Then  it's  hard  to  get  him  talking 
about  it." 

"But  he  knows  he  will  go  home  when  his 
tour  is  over,"  I  said.  "For  your  ground  man 
there's  no  certainty." 

"I  know  what  you're  going  to  say,"  said 
the  staff  officer.  "That  the  nearer  the  flier 
comes  to  going  home,  the 'more  he  must 
think  about  it.   I  don't  say  he  doesn't.  But 


once  he  has  crossed  the  line  beyond  which 
there  are  none  of  the  old  landmarks  or  sign- 
posts, home  is  harder  for  his  imagination 
to  reach.  If  you  stay  here  long  enough,  you'll 
find  out  why.  And  remember,  it  is  that  line 
that  saves  his  life — or  at  least  his  reason." 
That  was  my  first  intimation  that  I  was 
in  the  other  world,  and  in  the  days  I  spent  at 
the  base  I  knew  that  it  had  no  connection 
with  the  world  in  which  I  lived,  to  which 
these  boys  had  been  born  and  to  which,  if 
they  survived,  they  must  return. 

The  bomber  base  was  pleasant  enough.  It 
had  been  built  by  the  RAF  and  taken  over 
by  this  American  group.  The  quarters  were 
solid  and  comfortable  and  the  club  was  al- 
most magnificent.  Round  the  fireplace  there 
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were  tables,  lounge  chairs,  upholstered 
benches.  There  was  all  the  comfort  and 
coziness  of  a  fraternity  house  in  a  man's 
world. 

In  the  long  night  before  the  morning  mis- 
sion, men  came  and  went,  bringing  big 
glasses  of  black  beer — and  stories.  Early  in 
the  evening  some  English  and  American 
service  girls  came  in.  They  were  incongruous 
in  the  group,  were  never  drawn  into  the  talk. 
They  left  soon  and  the  full  warmth  did  not 
return  until  they  had  gone. 

These  boys  round  the  fire  had  been  on  a 
mission  today;  they  would  not  go  tomorrow. 
Tomorrow's  crews  were  asleep  in  their  quar- 
ters. As  the  stories  were  told,  my  mind 
strained  at  the  words  that  moved  round  the 
circle.  Most  of  them  were  spoken  slowly — 
drawled  without  rise  in  pitch  or  volume. 
(When  a  flier's  voice  grows  loud,  staccato  or 
irritated,  he  is  watched  by  the  flight  sur- 
geon.) I  understood  a  word  in  ten  of  what 
was  said.    It  was  a  strange  experience — I 
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have  had  something  like  it,  listening  to  a 
play  in  some  language  in  which  I  knew 
enough  to  order  a  meal.  But  that  compari- 
son only  half  fits.  For  these  boys  were 
American  boys;  their  faces,  gestures,  smiles 
were  characteristic  and  familiar. 

But  their  language  was  in  symbols,  code 
and   numbers:   the   language   of   nebulous 
measurement,  infinities  of  visibility;  of  mys- 
tic instrument  eyes  piercing  overcast,  of 
electric  contacts  and  breaches,  of  short  pre- 
cise words  picked  out  of  the  air,  of  the  vast, 
imaginary  clock  face  which  told  no  time  but 
where  the  enemy  came  in  at  half  past  two. 
It  was  not  the  talk  of  other  soldiers.   No 
one  spoke  of  girls  or  money  or  liquor  or  mail 
from  home.   If  any  of  these  men  had  a  pri- 
vate life,  it  was  so  walled  within  him  that  he 
could  not  reach  it  himself.  They 
were  not  talking  for  me.  At  mo- 
ments I  thought  they  were  trying 
to  escape  me.  Was  I  a  symbol  of 
something  once  loved,  now  scarcely 
remembered — something  they  had 
risen  above?     The  question  was 
answered  before  the  night  ended, 
not  by  my  own  guesses  but  by  an 
"old  man"  who  was  through. 

As  the  night  warmed,  men 
moved  away  to  a  circle  of  noise  at 
the  end  of  the  room — noise  which 
almost  drowned  the  loud  testing 
of  rebuilt  engines  on  the  field  out- 
side—and others  came  back  to  the 
fire. 

"What  goes  on  down  there?"  I 
asked. 

"Today  was  payday.  They're 
shooting  it." 

"Will  they  let  me  in?  I  used  to 
be  lucky  with  the  dice." 

The  lad  next  me  put  his  hand 
on  my  arm  and  I  was  suddenly 
aware  he  had  been  watching  me  a 
long  time.  "You  can  use  your 
money.  Those  kids  get  three-fifty 
and  up  a  month — in  dollars— 
practically  clear.  You  keep  out, 
sir."  He  was  a  pilot  captain.  I 
had  caught  his  eye  once  or  twice 
and  been  puzzled  by  his  smile. 
There  was  a  twist  to  his  mouth 
which  marked  him  apart  from  the 
others.  "That  doesn't  make  sense 
to  you,"  he  said,  moving  his  hand  in  a  pre- 
cise arc  over  the  group. 

"Not  yet.  That's  why  it's  interesting." 
"It's  all  we  know.  We've  forgotten  every- 
thing else.  Most  of  these  kids  didn't  have 
much  to  forget.  They  took  off  from  high 
school.  Then  training,  flying  hours,  wings 
and  missions.  They  don't  know  that  re- 
sponsibilities exist — well,  yes,  keeping  the 
ship  in  the  air,  keeping  on  the  beam,  hitting 
the  target,  coming  home."  ' 

"That  seems  to  me  a  lot.  If  your  decision 
is  wrong,  you're  dead  and  nine  others  with 
you." 

"Yes.  But  most  of  it's  laid  on.  It's  briefed. 
It  comes  from  flight  leaders,  squadron  com- 
manders over  the  interphone.  When  you're 
hit  there  are  tricks;  a  good  crew  knows  them, 
talks  them  in  their  sleep.  They're  talking 
them  now." 

In  their  sleep.    .    .    .    The  words  hit  me 
with  hard  meaning.   "But,  man,"  I  said, 
(Continued  on  Page  104) 
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BY  CHARLES  W.  TILLETT 


MAN  has  been  working  at  the  job  of 
learning  how  to  govern  himself  for 
a  good  many  thousands  of  years. 
During  that  time  he  has  discov- 
ered a  number  of  successful  techniques: 
sure-fire  devices  which  keep  the  ship  of 
state  on  the  track.  Americans  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  these  techniques 
as  utilized  in  city,  county  and  state  gov- 
ernments. They  can  easily  understand 
the  United  Nations  Charter  because 
about  90  per  cent  of  what  the  delegates 
did  in  San  Francisco  when  they  set 
about  drafting  this  charter  several 
weeks  ago  was  to  draw  from  the  uni- 
versal kit  of  governmental  tools  a  few 
of  the  simplest  principles  of  successful 
government  and  apply  them  to  the 
problems  of  the  government  of  nations. 
Take  the  matter  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. There  is  hardly  a  county  in 
America  where,  at  some  time  or  other 
each  month  in  the  year,  the  commis- 
sioners, or  governing  body  by  whatever 
name  called,  don't  hold  an  open  session 
and  allow  the  citizenship  an  opportu- 
nity to  complain  about  the  county 
government  or  make  suggestions  about 
it,  or  discuss  it.  Complaints  are  not 
always  heeded;  suggestions  are  not  al- 
ways adopted;  discussions  are  not  al- 
ways enjoyed;  but  the  people  can  come 
to  the  courthouse  and  get  off  their 
chests  whatever  is  on  them.  And  so  they 
don't  go  to  war  either  with  the  govern- 
ment or  one  another.  But  it  is  as  cer- 
tain as  can  be  that  if  this  forum  of  pub- 
lic opinion  were  not  always  kept  open, 
there  would  be  trouble,  real  trouble.  In 
terms  used  by  the  constitutional  lawyer, 
this  privilege  that  the  men  and  women 
of  the  county  have  is  known  as  the 
right  of  assembly  and  petition.  It  is  an 
old  constitutional  principle  in  English 
law.  Its  soundness  as  a  device  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  in  the  city,  county  and 
state  can't  be  questioned.  So  it  came 
about  at  San  Francisco  that  every  dele- 
gate there — certainly  the  delegates  from 
the  democracies — knew  that  there  must 
be  some  place,  some  forum  of  public 
opinion  where  matters  of  international 
concern  could  be  discussed.  The  result 
is  the  provision  that  in  the  General 
Assembly  every  nation  that  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  organization 
will  be  represented;  and,  in  the  Assem- 
bly, every  matter  of  international  con- 
cern that  is  within  the  scope  of  the 
charter  can  be  discussed  completely  and 
freely. 

Take  the  matter  of  law  and  order. 
All  this  talk  about  the  complete  aboli- 
tion of  force  in  a  world  at  peace  is 
amateurish.  One  of  the  main  troubles 
with  the  League  of  Nations  was  that  it 
hush-hushed  the  fact  that  behind  every 
law  there  must  be  force.  In  a  com- 
munity where  law  and  order  prevail, 
force  is  not  abolished;  but  the  use  of 
force  is  monopolized  by  the  state.  No 
one  has  the  right  to  use  force  on  his  own 
hook  (bona-fide  self-defense  excepted) ; 
it  can  legally  be  used  only  by  the  state. 
For  example,  we  see  two  men  in  a 
scuffle,  A  and  B.  A  hits  B  with  a  stick 


of  wood.  No  matter  how  justly  A  is 
aggrieved  at  B  (assuming  he  is  not  act- 
ing in  self-defense),  his  conduct  is  illegal 
if  he  is  a  private  citizen.  But  if  A  is  a 
policeman  and  B  is  a  rough  gangster 
violently  resisting  arrest,  the  use  of 
force  is  legal. 

Taking  this  leaf  from  the  notebook  of 
world-wide  social  behavior — adopting  a 
principle  that  has  long  been  recognized 
by  every  system  of  law — the  artisans  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  have  pro- 
vided not  for  the  abolition  of  force,  but 
for  its  monopoly  by  the  organization 
and  its  centralization  in  the  Security 
Council.  The  Security  Council  is  the 
repository  of  the  use  of  force  and  it,  and 
it  alone,  shall  have  control  of  the  use  of 
force,  excepting  only  action  bona  fide 
in  self-defense,  or  actions  carrying  out 
the  surrender  terms  of  this  war. 

Another  tool  of  civilization  is  the 
court.    Of  all  political  institutions,  it 


came  first.  The  courts  of  England  were 
in  existence  long  before  Parliament. 
The  people  probably  have  more  confi- 
dence in  the  court  than  in  any  other  of 
their  institutions.  It  is  significant  in 
support  of  this  statement  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  when  he  was  at  the 
peak  of  his  power,  could  not  get  any- 
where with  his  Supreme  Court  pro- 
posals when  the  public — whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  I  do  not  say — got  the  idea 
that  he  was  trying  to  "do  something" 
to  the  court.  As  a  practicing  lawyer 
I  have  had  many  mad  clients;  mad 
enough  to  fight.  But  usually  a  client, 
no  matter  how  mad,  given  a  fair  trial,  a 
day  in  court,  will  not  fight  even  though 
he  loses  his  case. 

Take  the  case  of  two  farmers  and 
their  respective  rights  to  the  use  of 
water  in  a  ruiming  stream.  If  the  lower 
riparian  owner  gets  the  idea  that  the 
upper  owner  is  taking  too  much  water. 


rOMMAIVDER  HAROLD  STASSEKf,  former  gover- 
nor of  Minnesota,  who  resigned  during  his  third  term 
to  enter  the  Navy,  was  one  of  this  country's  delegates 
at  the  United  Nations  Conference  and  a  courageous 
early  advocate  of  U.  S.  co- 
operation in  international 
affairs.  Because  of  his  suc- 
cessful role  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, because  his  name  has 
long  been  identified  with 
the  international  ideal,  the 
Journal  asked  Commander 
Stassen's  opinion  of  the 
accompanying  article.  This 
is  his  reply: 


INTERNATIONAL 


•        •••••••••••••• 

The  United  Nations  Charter  is  a  document  of 
vital  importance  to  every  woman  in  Amer- 
ica. Her  future  and  the  future  of  her  chil- 
dren will  be  affected  by  its  success  or  failure. 
The  accompanying  article  by  Charles  W. 
Tillett  is  an  excellent  interpretation  of  the 
Charter  in  terms  and  examples  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar.  It  will  be  an  article 
worth  reading  by  men  as  well  as  women; 
in  fact,  by  any  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

HAROLD  STASSEN 


there  is  going  to  be  a  fight  unless  there 
is  a  fair  trial.  Take  the  case  of  Belgium 
and  Holland.  The  Meuse  River  serves 
both  of  them.  When  Belgium  built  the 
Albert  Canal  and  Holland  built  the 
Juliana  Canal,  each  thought  the  other 
was  withdrawing  too  much  water  from 
this  river.  While  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, and  under  the  circumstances  out 
of  which  this  controversy  arose,  it 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  say  that  a  war 
between  these  nations  was  imminent,  it 
is  clear  that  elsewhere  and  under  other 
circumstances  such  a  controversy  could 
produce  a  war  if  there  was  no  way  to 
adjudicate  the  rights  of  the  parties. 
Everybody  knows  that  large  wars  from 
little  controversies  grow.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance  Belgium  and  Holland 
took  their  dispute  to  the  World  Court 
and  judgment  was  entered  which,  while 
it  did  not  satisfy  both  parties  100  per 
cent,  settled  the  controversy  and  has 
enabled  these  nations  to  live  together 
in  reasonable  peace  and  harmony  ever 
since. 

Naturally,  then,  no  one  would  think 
of  drafting  a  charter  for  an  organiza- 
tion to  keep  the  peace  without  including 
a  provision  for  an  International  Court. 

Now  consider  the  continuing  Secre- 
tariat. This  is  a  high-sounding  name  for 
a  very  familiar  thing.  Let's  come  back 
to  our  couniy  government.  Many, 
many  times  it  occurs  that  as  the  result 
of  a  political  turnover  the  embattled 
citizens  of  a  county  will  clean  house  by 
electing  an  entirely  new  board.  Why 
doesn't  the  county  government  go  to 
pot?  Because,  even  though  there  is  a 
brand-new  board,  the  clerk  to  the  old 
board  remains,  and  his  stenographer, 
that  girl  who  knows  all  about  the  files 
and  the  records,  keeps  her  job.  The 
probate  judge,  the  register  of  deeds,  the 
tax  collector,  the  sheriff  (certainly  some 
of  them)  continue  in  office.  By  means 
of  the  continuance  in  office  of  this  ad- 
ministrative personnel,  the  accumulated 
experience  of  how  to  run  the  practical 
affairs  of  the  county  is  retained  and  the 
new  board,  whether  it  admits  it  pub- 
licly or  not,  makes  ample  use  of  what 
the  office  crowd  knows.  The  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations  are,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  the  county  clerk,  sheriff, 
and  so  forth,  dressed  in  morning  coats 
and  wearing  spats.  And  the  charter  is 
so  written  that,  barring  a  cataclysmic 
world  political  revolution,  the  turnovers 
with  the  Secretariat  will  not  coincide 
with  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
delegates. 

Every  good  police  officer  knows  that 
you  can't  make  and  keep  a  community 
law-abiding  by  means  of  a  strong  police 
department  alone.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  of  crime  requires  that  the 
criminal  be  dealt  with  firmly,  but,  even 
more  than  that,  it  requires  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  sources  from  which  arise  the 
inclination  to  commit  crime.  In  other 
words,  the  problem  of  crime  is  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  prevention;  and  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  prevention,  in  large  part, 
(Continued  on  Page  149) 


THE  June  sun  was  warm  on  my  shoulders.  The  sky  was  high 
and  blue.  I  was  in  excellent  health.  My  new  suit  from 
Hattie  Carnegie  was  a  success.  I  loved  the  silly  little  wisp 
of  a  hat  set  at  exactly  the  right  angle  above  my  slick  new 
coiffure.  I  stopped  in  front  of  a  shopwindow  and  saw  a  pale 
gray  felt  hat  with  a  long  and  gracefully  curving  brown  feather. 
From  than  on  nothing  that  I  saw  in  the  shopwindows  or  on  any 
of  the  smart  hurrying  throng  of  passing  people  could  hold  my 
attention.  I  could  think  only  of  a  summer  long  ago.  I  was  al- 
most sorry  I  had  seen  the  hat  with  the  feather  that  had  started 
my  backward  train  of  thought.  But,  underneath,  I  really  knew 
that  perhaps  I  wanted  to  look  backward,  as  many  people  today 
want  to  look  backward  into  a  time  of  peace  and  certainty,  the 
sweet  green  fields  of  long  ago.  And  so  as  I  walked  along  the 
Avenue  I  remembered  a  whole  summer  long  ago  and  all  my 
feelings  and  everything  that  happened.  It  was  the  summer  I 
went  to  grandma's  alone.  For  a  little  while  I  forgot  today,  and 
my  son  flying  nightly  over  the  Pacific. 

I  was  about  ten  years  old.  I  was  standing  at  mamma's  shoul- 
der reading  the  letter  she  was  writing  to  papa.  "I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  do  this  thing,"  I  read.  "And  if  I  had  asked 

your  permission,  I  am  certain  you  would  have  forbid  me " 

At  that  moment  mamma  realized  that  I  was  reading  over  her 
shoulder  and  she  turned  to  me  very  angry,  telling  me  never  to 
do  such  a  thing  again ;  not  only  was  it  incredibly  rude,  but  ac- 
tually dishonest.  I  went  and  sat  down  at  the  window;  but  I 
thought  it  was  very  silly  not  to  be  allowed  to  read  a  letter  to 
my  father,  especially  when  I  knew  what  it  was  all  about. 
Mamma  had  already  told  me.  It  was  an  explanation  to  papa 
about  my  going  to  grandma's  alone. 

Grandma,  who  was  my  mother's  mamma,  lived  in  the  coun- 
try. My  father  and  my  mother  and  my  brother  and  I  lived  in 
the  city.  The  country  and  the  city  were  far  apart  long  ago. 
Different  worlds. 

Our  home  in  the  city  was  a  very  nice  red-brick  house  in  a 
row  of  other  red-brick  houses.  But  although  the  houses  were 
almost  alike,  there  was  a  difference.  You  eould  never  make  a 
mistake  about  which  was  your  house.  Some  of  the  houses  had 
cupolas  and  bay  windows  and  some  had  iron  grillwork  on  the 
top  of  the  mansard  roofs  and  some  had  shiny  doorbells  and 
some  hadn't.  I  used  to  think  that  some  of  the  houses  looked 
sad,  and  some  fierce  and  proud.  Our  house  had  a  kind  of  smil- 
ing face.  But  I  knew  it  was  really  the  way  the  steps  curved, 
and  the  way  the  little  colored  windows  at  the  sides  of  the  door 
shone;  or  maybe  it  was  the  mansard  windows  which  looked 
like  laughing  eyes.  But  the  way  you  really  knew  your  own 
house  was  something  more  than  just  the  way  it  looked.  It  was 
feel.  It  was  the  feel  of  home  in  the  way  your  feet  ran  up  the 
steps,  the  way  the  door  opened,  the  pleasant  smell  inside. 

I  thought  it  was  a  wonderful  house.  Now  I  know  it  was  just 
a  narrow  brick  house  on  a  street  with  red-brick  sidewalks,  and 
narrow  tree  lawns,  and  a  few  scraggly  poplars.    But  then  I 


thought  the  street  wide  and  magnificent.  And  I  thought  that 
nothing  could  ever  change.  Everything  had  been  that  way  al- 
ways. Mamma  and  papa  and  Robert  and  I  living  in  the  house 
on  Wentworth  Street.  School  and  church  and  Sunday  school 
and  birthday  parties  and  Christmas  pantomimes.  Music  les- 
sons and  walks  in  the  park.  Parcheesi  and  tiddlywinks  in  the 
back  parlor  with  Robert,  while  mamma  and  papa  talked.  The 
little  sadness  when  papa  left  for  one  of  his  business  trips.  The 
fun  when  he  came  home.  Mamma's  pretty  brown  hair,  her  gay 
little  chuckling  laugh.  The  way  papa's  mustache  tickled  when 
he  kissed  me;  and  his  big  white  teeth  and  his  big  booming 
laugh  that  shook  the  rafters  in  the  attic,  mamma  always  said  to 
be  funny.  That  was  the  way  everything  was  until  the  summer 
I  went  to  grandma's  alone. 

I  remember  it  was  the  day  of  my  music  lesson  that  it  all 
started.  For  that  was  the  day  papa  told  mamma  about  his 
long  business  trip,  and  said  that  he  thought  we  should  all  go 
up  to  the  country  and  stay  with  grandma.  But  that  was  late, 
after  Miss  Mercer  had  left.  Miss  Mercer,  who  was  my  music 
teacher,  was  still  there  when  papa  surprised  us  by  coming  home 
early.  I  was  sitting  beside  Miss  Mercer  at  the  piano,  doing  an 
exercise.  Mamma  was  sitting  in  the  bay  window  with  her 
mending.  Mamma  always  did  her  mending  or  her  embroidery 
while  I  had  my  lesson. 

But  this  day  the  front  door  opened  quickly  and  shut  with  a 
bang,  and  we  heard  papa  calling  out,  "Hello  there,  everybody! 
Where  is  everybody?  "  Then  he  flung  open  the  parlor  door  and 
I  stopped  my  exercise.  Mamma  and  Miss  Mercer  both 
looked  up. 

Mamma  didn't  move.  She  just  smiled  and  said,  "Why,  had 
you  forgotten  that  this  is  Thursday — Fanny's  lesson  day?" 
But  her  voice  was  almost  too  quiet. 

"Good  heavens!"  papa  said.  "Of  course  I  forgot.  Forgive 
the  interruption,  ladies;  I'll  retire  at  once ! "  But  he  was  laugh- 
ing and  he  went  over  and  kissed  mamma.  Then  he  came  over 
and  pulled  my  pigtails  while  he  shook  hands  with  Miss  Mercer. 

"Oh,  you  men!"  Miss  Mercer  laughed  up  at  him  with  that 
pretty  little  tinkling  trill  of  a  laugh  that  I  always  tried  to  imi- 
tate. Miss  Mercer's  big  blue  eyes  looked  wide  like  my  china 
doll's,  and  her  lips  puckered  into  a  rosebud.  She  was  very 
pretty;  and  she  was  very  stylish  and  had  the  loveliest  clothes. 

"Well,"  mamma  said,  smiling  a  little,  "Fanny's  hour  was 
just  about  up  anyhow." 

"Oh,"  Miss  Mercer  said,  "we  don't  count  time  that  closely ! " 
And  she  smiled  at  me.  "Fanny,  wouldn't  you  like  to  play  the 
Fairy  Waltz  for  your  papa? " 

Papa  kind  of  smoothed  his  mustache  to  hide  a  grin.  "If  I 
know  Fanny,  I  don't  think  she  would.  Besides,  I  hear  that 
Fairy  Waltz  being  practiced  daily.  Why  can't  we  have  some 
new  music?   Why  won't  you  play  a  tune,  Miss  Mercer?" 

Miss  Mercer  laughed  again.  "  Well,  I  dare  say  Jenny  Nixon 
won't  be  sorry  if  I  am  a  few  (Continued  on  Page  un 
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•'S  „T  tStSSlt  .»«;  ««J  ;^„Se<l  too 

Side  ot  ^ne     ^  asters  had  been  w 

duster  of  ^slana  a  j^^^ously.    ^/^^^g  ^ed 

^°"^  ^"'through  th^  silver  f^^S^Jfroom 


and  had 
night  had  been 


J  folds  could 
V,-  V,  Pven  the  cunningly  arrange     ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
which  even  tn  ^^^  „{  ^5  i,ke  faces  in  a 

-nBta--"4fcnS 
««  feVthanUs^d^agSe  „»v  !>-: 

n.«°"'°'^Jn?ca«™"-"?r*" 
cannot  communicdt  moment.       .   ,  .„  a 

great  man.  „  dogging 

must  learn  tow   .•    Reformed  shaaovv 

an  elaborate  d.nn  r  and^_^^  .^^^  „. 

••Very  httle.  v.  ^^  ^^^  ^°   XK.^\  then 

••The  war?    vvnat  ^^  ^^ 

beyond  reacn.  ,.,,rei"  Now 

-^rihatdreadfulCoiJ--^^^^^ 

3,e  was  a  -^^^^'UlSaid  strand  of  -em^ry; 
up  a  mo'^'^"\J[7husband  fought  against 
.•Of  course    My  n         ^^^^^^   ^"^^,^"    t  in  his 
A^  '^/%'Swh?nheUriedrnehe^^^^^^^^^^ 

rrntrue^-^^^^^^^ 

^^•"iSfith?--' ,^,,een  ,er  outward  and  Ir. 
B,t  the  strain  b^^7^^,^^,en  ^.er  tenuous  ^^^ 

--?  f  She  TtUd  up  violently  -dj-^  ^,, 
control,    bue  ^^^^^^^g  ^er  his  a 

sprang  up  ^^^h  ner^   dashing  aside  the  n 

^-^n"^ that   di-ded    the    t-   J^^^./vier 
curtains   that       ^^^^^^^^  tram  Insjng  d 

Sr^^ilniUtinge-^e"^^^^^^^        a^ 
"^    „■  a   drawer   under   tne  i^gs.    She 

y°"  V,    r  i^if  you  listen-is  Tivoii.  ^^^. 

«^^  ^\^rul  ri'Este.  Sometimes  on  a  w  ^^^ 

is  the  y ^^^^,f  JJ  we  walk  out  to  *f4°w      ^^^ 
^ing  after  dinner  w  g^a^  ^^f^^^ce,  and 

ViiU  overlooking  th.^g  .^  the  distaBC^ 
lights  of  Rome,  s      ■  y^^ingales  m  tne    ^v 

S'°"^e,"  he  said  t><>f,t'\estless  people.  B«t 
••M%*:?we'o'S*ere«ewere 

sooner  or  later 


houses  are  riot  g        ^^^  ,, 

S'«-^^.orn.M..Cava-'* 
L'SSlnrr^  "^"-""""S  a  ^aycolored  ball 

"-fi^tt':::^3n«i»or- 


Ukethenotesoia...    ,  ^       ^.  ^^  guen 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  m  ^^  ^^^^     ^ 

^°'.*-  Jr  to  Whom  confinement  lias  t)        ^^^p^ 
P^r^be   Then  a  door  openeda^^ed  without 

s£S^-^tt*theriid"s^^^^ 

significance,  but  tnej  troubled,    c-" 

S  ropm_l^negr  alejt  e^^^^^ 


:.nCd  »^»t,e^  A  ^- rJd"<,u,e.ly. 

.•T;;ere  is  a  wind  ™'"l*' JSlul  and  sedate. 

He  inV  and  the  air  -afga"™  remember 

„fbfoS  o«  "  tFjoattl>eS^'a,and 

ssiSu«v¥9lsrs«be,« 

as'^hough  he  -e-^t  Sen's  consciousne^- 

He -s7etenf^^ -^^^^  ^S 

^TmeTr  th^S^--^^TSerSchiev- 
under  their  in  ^^^^^  ?1  severely  away 

^^'^r'sheSced  herself  to  loo^^^^JVasleeP^ 
ously.  She  lo  Leonora  <-ava'.  „^essly  and 

from  him.  She  sa  ^e  came  over  noise^J  y  ^^ 

Her  son  got  up.   ^        ^^^^^  for  tms. 
stood  beside  her. 

He  put  her  long  velvet  ck)ak.^_^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ , 
ders.  He  followed 
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JI,  God,  how  I  am  frightened.  Now  that  I  am 
alone  I  don't  have  to  hide  it^  ^  don't  have  to 
hide  anything  any  longer.  I  can  let  my  face  go 
I  because  no  one  can  see  me;  because  there's 
twenty-one  thousand  feet  between  me  and 
them  and  because  now  that  it's  happening 
again,  I  couldn't  pretend  any  more  even  if  I 
wanted  to. 

Now  I  don't  have  to  press  my  teeth  together 
and  tighten  the  muscles  of  my  jaw  as  I  did 
during  lunch  when  the  corj^oral  brought  in  the  message;  when 
he  handed  it  to  Tinker  and  Tinker  looked  up  at  me  and  said, 
"Charlie,  it's  your  turn.  You're  next  up."  As  if  I  didn't  know 
that.  As  if  I  didn't  know  that  I  was  next  up.  As  if  I  didn't  know 
it  last  night  when  I  went  to  bed,  and  at  midnight  when  I  was 
still  awake  and  all  the  way  through  the  night,  at  one  in  the 
morning  and  at  two  and  three  and  four  and  live  and  six,  and  at 
seven  o'clock  when  I  got  up.  As  if  I  didn't  know  it  while  I  was 
dressing  and  while  I  was  having  breakfast  and  while  I  was 
reading  the  magazines  in  the  mess,  inlaying  shove-halfpenny  in 
the  mess,  reading  the  notices  in  the  mess,  playing  billiards  in 
the  mess.  I  knew  it  then  and  I  knew  it  when  we  went  in  to 
lunch,  while  we  were  eating  that  mutton  for  lunch.  And  when 
the  corporal  came  into  the  room  with  the  message — it  wasn't 
anything  at  all.  It  wasn't  anything  more  than  when  it  begins 
to  rain  because  there  is  a  black  cloud  in  the  sky.  When  he 
handed  the  paper  to  Tinker,  I  knew  what  Tinker  was  going  to 
say  before  he  had  opened  his  mouth.  I  knew  exactly  what  he 
was  going  to  say. 

So  that  wasn't  anything  either. 

But  when  he  folded  the  message  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket 
and  said,  "Finish  your  pudding.  You've  got  plenty  of  time," 
that  was  when  it  got  worse,  because  I  knew  for  certain  then 
that  it  was  going  to  happen  again,  that  within  half  an  hour  I 
would  be  strapping  myself  in  and  testing  the  engine  and  signal- 
ing to  the  airmen  to  pull  away  the  chocks.  The  others  were  all 
sitting  around  eating  their  pudding;  mine  was  still  on  my  plate 
in  front  of  me,  and  I  couldn't  take  another  mouthful.  But  it 
was  fine  when  I  tightened  my  jaw  muscles  and  said,  "Thank 
God  for  that.  I'm  tired  of  sitting  around  here  picking  my 
nose."  It  was  certainly  fine  when  I  said  that.  It  must  have 
sounded  like  any  of  the  others  just  before  they  started  off.  And 
when  I  got  up  to  leave  the  table  and  said,  "See  you  at  tea- 
time,"  that  must  have  sounded  all  right  too. 

But  now  I  don't  have  to  do  any  of  that.  Thank  heaven  I 
don't  have  to  do  that  now.  I  can  just  loosen  up  and  let  myself 
go.  I  can  do  or  say  anything  I  want,  so  long  as  I  fly  this  air- 
plane properly.  It  didn't  used  to  be  like  this.  Four  years  ago  it 
was  wonderful.  I  loved  doing  it  because  it  was  exciting,  be- 
cause the  waiting  on  the  airdrome  was  nothing  more  than  the 
waiting  before  a  football  game  or  before  going  in  to  bat;  and 
three  years  ago  it  was  all  right  too.  But  then  always  the  three 
months  of  resting  and  the  going  back  again  and  the  resting  and 
the  going  back;  always  going  back  and  always  getting  away 
with  it,  everyone  saying  what  a  fine  pilot,  no  one  knowing  what 


a  near  thing  it  was  that  time  near  Brussels  and  how  lucky  it 
was  that  time  over  Dieppe  and  how  bad  it  was  that  other  time 
over  Dieppe  and  how  lucky  and  bad  and  scared  I've  been  every 
minute  of  every  trip  every  week  this  year.  No  one  knows 
that.  They  all  say,  "Charlie's  a  great  pilot";  "Charlie's  a  born 
flier";  "Charlie's  terrific." 

I  think  he  was  once,  but  not  any  longer. 

Each  time  now  it  gets  worse.  At  first  it  begins  to  grow  upon 
you  slowly,  coming  upon  you  slowly,  creeping  up  on  you  from 
behind,  making  no  noise,  so  that  you  do  not  turn  round  and 
see  it  coming.  If  you  saw  it  coming,  perhaps  you  could  stop  it, 
but  there  is  no  warning.  It  creeps  closer  and  closer,  like  a  cat 
creeps  closer  stalking  a  sparrow,  and  then  when  it  is  right 
behind  you,  it  doesn't  spring  like  the  cat  would  spring;  it  just 
leans  forward  and  whispers  in  your  ear.  It  touches  you  gently 
upon  the  shoulder  and  whispers  to  you  that  you  are  young, 
that  you  have  a  million  things  to  do  and  a  million  things  to 
say,  that  if  you  are  not  careful  you  will  buy  it,  that  you  are 
almost  certain  to  buy  it  sooner  or  later,  and  that  when  you  do 
you  will  not  be  anything  any  longer;  you  will  just  be  a  charred 
corpse.  It  whispers  to  you  about  how  your  corpse  will  look 
when  it  is  charred,  how  black  it  will  be  and  how  it  will  be 
twisted  and  brittle,  with  the  face  black  and  the  fingers  black 
and  the  shoes  off  the  feet  because  the  shoes  always  come  off  the 
feet  when  you  die  like  that.  At  first  it  whispers  to  you  only  at 
night,  when  you  are  lying  awake  in  bed.  Then  it  whispers  to 
you  at  odd  moments  during  the  day,  when  you  are  doing  your 
teeth  or  drinking  a  beer  or  when  you  are  walking  down  the 
passage;  and  in  the  end  it  becomes  so  that  you  hear  it  all  day 
and  all  night,  all  the  time. 

There's  Ijmuiden.  Just  the  same  as  ever,  with  the  little 
knob  sticking  out  just  beside  it.  There  are  the  Frisians,  Texel, 
Vlieland,  Terschelling,  Ameland,  Juist  and  Nordemey.  I 
know  them  all.  They  look  like  bacteria  under  a  microscope. 
There's  the  Zuider  Zee,  there's  Holland,  there's  the  North  Sea, 
there's  Belgium,  and  there's  the  world;  there's  the  whole 
bloody  world  right  there,  with  all  the  people  who  aren't  going 
to  get  killed  and  all  the  houses  and  the  towns  and  the  sea  with 
all  the  fish.  The  fish  aren't  going  to  get  killed  either.  I'm  the 
only  one  that's  going  to  get  killed. 

I  don't  want  to  die.  Oh,  God,  I  don't  want  to  die.  I  don't 
want  to  die  today,  anyway.  And  it  isn't  the  pain.  Really  it 
isn't  the  pain.  I  don't  mind  having  my  leg  mashed  or  my  arm 
burned  off;  I  swear  to  you  that  I  don't  mind  that.  But  I  don't 
want  to  die.  Four  years  ago  I  didn't  mind.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly not  minding  about  it  four  years  ago.  I  didn't  mind 
about  it  three  years  ago  either.  It  was  all  fine  and  exciting;  it 
always  is  when  it  looks  as  though  you  may  be  going  to  lose,  as 
it  did  then.  It  is  always  fine  to  fight  when  you  are  going  to  lose 
everything  anyway,  and  that  was  how  it  was  four  years  ago. 
But  now  we're  going  to  win.  It  is  so  different  when  you  are  go- 
ing to  win.  If  I  die  now  I  lose  fifty  years  of  life,  and  I  don't 
want  to  lose  that.  I'll  lose  anything  except  that,  because  that 
would  be  all  the  things  I  want  to  do  and  all  the  things  I  want  to 
see;  all  the  things  like  going  on  (Coniinued  on  Page  93) 
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BY  RICHARD  PRATT 

SETTING   AND   PHOTO   BY   THE   AUTHOB 

■  S  fine  a  spring  garden  as  the  eye  could  wish  to  see  can  be 
/I  prepared  as  soon  as  you  finish  looking  at  this  picture, 
[l  or  anv  time  during  the  latter  part  of  Augiist  and  the 
i\  first  part  of  September.  You  need  a  spot  where  the 
ground  is  cool,  and  the  richer  the  better;  where  there's  full 
morning  sun,  and  some  shade  in  the  afternoon.  You  also 
need  some  root  clumps  of  Dicentra  spectabilis,  or  old- 
fashioned  bleeding  heart,  and  a  packet  or  two  of  good  pansy 
seed.  You  set  the  roots  two  to  three  feet  apart,  and  leave 
two  feet  in  front,  finely  raked  and  smooth,  fur  the  seed. 
These  you  scatter  evenly  and  thinly,  pressing  them  in  with 
a  small  piece  of  board,  keeping  the  ground  gently  moistened, 
and  covering  them  before  frost  with  fluffy  hay,  straw  or 
leaves.  Then  in  spring  you  remove  the  covering  from  the  bed 
and  let  Nature  take  its  course,  with  pretty  much  this  re- 
sult; making  a  large  window  worth  while,  wth  a  ledge 
inside  for  things  like  philodendron  and  a  pot  of  gardenias. 
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^^  Will  voii  kindly  tell  lis  in  ichat  sense  tee 
are  born  equal? 

I  suppose  what  is  meant  when  people  say  we  are 
bom  free  and  equal,  is  that  we  have  equal  opportunity 
to  make  of  ourselves  whatever  our  abilities  will  allow 
us  to  become.  It  is  true  that  heredity  and  enxironment 
play  a  i>art  in  ever\-body's  development.  When  you  see 
people,  however,  with  the  same  heredity  and  the  same 
surroundings,  who  differ,  you  realize  that  there  is  some- 
thing inherent  in  an  indi\ndual  which  makes  him  take 
advantage  of  his  opportunities  and  do  better,  perhaps, 
than  someone  else.  It  is  that  equality  of  opportunity 
for  an  indi\"idual  to  strive  for  himself  which  is  meant 
whenjipple  talk  about  being  bom  equal. 


Hoic  soon  after  the  tear  do  you  think  ice 
tcill  be  able  to  sell  our  bonds?  I  don't  icant  to 
ivait  for  maturity  beonise  I  trant  to  use  the 
money  for  my  trousseau.  I  am  putting  an 
extra  dollar  every  ireek  toicard  bonds  since  the 
Seventh  War  Loan. 

You  can  sell  your  bonds  right  now  if  you  want 
to  take  the  present  value.  It  is,  however,  more  patri- 
otic to  hold  them  until  the  war  is  over,  but  then  there 
is  absolutely  no  restriction.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to 
hold  them  to  maturity,  however,  because  you  gain  in 
interest  on  them,  so  if  you  can  do  so,  be  sure  to  hold 
them^r  the  full  time. 


theraJoT 
W^Wh 


If  hy  should  ice  acknoicledse  a  party  named 
Communist?  I  thought  ours  teas  supposed  to 
be  a  ttco-party  government. 

As  far  as  I  know,  imder  the  law  we  are  not  obli- 
gated to  have  any  particular  number  of  political 
parties.  There  are  rules  governing  how  a  party  can  get 
its  name  on  the  ballot.  You  have  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  voters  and  signers  of  a  petition,  and  if  you 
comply  with  the  law,  any  party  can  get  on  the  ballot. 
It  happens  that  we  have  had  two  major  parties  in  this 
country  so  that  we  ordinarily  function  as  though  there 
were  only  two  which  were  important  in  an  election, 
but  frequently  the  minor  groups  get  together  and  make 
diffei;-ence  in  the  outcome  of  an  election. 


a  duierei 
^W  Doi 


Don't  you  think  this  nation  should  change 
the  name  of  the  city  of  Berlin  to  some  other 
name,  so  it  tcill  be  a  neic  beginning  in  the  neic 
tcorld? 

I  do  not  know  that  a  change  in  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Berlin  would  make  ver>-  much  difference.  It 
would  complicate  our  geography !  Much  of  the  city  is 
razed,  so  whatever  name  it  has,  it  will  have  to  make 
a  new  beginning  in  many  ways;  and  since  so  many  of 
us  have  learned  that  Berlin  is  the  capital  of  Germany, 
perhaps  it  is  simpler  to  let  that  name  be  retained  than 
to  leam  a  new  name. 

IJj^  /  am  a  soldier  tr/io  has  been  in  service  over 
four  years  and  take  pride  in  the  I  .  S.  Army 
uniform.  I'd  like  to  knotc  tchy  the  enlisted 
Ifacs  are  alloiced  to  tcear  a  gabardine  uniform 
and  not  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Army.  Gabar- 
dine uniforms  are  much  nicer  in  appearance 
and  hold  shape  better,  but  enlisted  men  are  not 
allotced  to  tcear  them  even  if  ice  buy  them  our- 
selves.   I  don't  think  this  is  fair. 

The  reason  .^rmy  enlisted  men  cannot  wear 
gabardine  uniforms  is  the  shortage  of  that  material 
and  the  shortage  of  tropical  worsted.  The  Army  has 
taken  the  entire  production  of  tropical  worsted  ever 
since  last  Januarj-,  but  there  is  still  not  enough  avail- 
able to  provide  enlisted  men  with  such  uniforms. 
There  are  not  so  many  Wacs  as  there  are  men  in  the 
Army  and  they  were  able  to  obtain  enough  gabardine 
to  make  it  pwssible  to  outfit  them,  but  until  it  can  be 
provided  for  all  the  men,  the  regulations  state  that 
none  can  wear  it. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roasevell.  c/o  the 
LADrES"  HosiE  JorRX.\L.  //  should  be  understood  that  Mrs 
Roose-.elt's  ans'j.ers  reiect  only  her  own  opinions,  and  art 
not  necessarily  the  opinions  of  the  Editors  of  the  JoxrRS.'O.. 


Bv  Eleanor  Roosevelt 


ir7i_\'  doesn't  the  OP  A  ration  camera  film 
for  civilian  use?  There  are  so  many  special 
occasions — tceddings.  anniversaries,  sons  anel 
daughters  leaving  for  service.  And  there  must 
be  many  mothers  like  me,  tcith  netc  babies, 
tcho'd  appreciate  one  roll  every  fete  months. 
JT  hen  film  is  so  scarce,  it  doesn't  seem  fair  that 
only  the  fete  icho  ''knotc  someone"  dealing 
tcith  film  can  obtain  it. 

The  0P.\  must  have  a  directive  from  the  ^^T'B 
in  order  to  institute  rationing.  The  W"PB  feels  that 
camera  films  are  such  a  small  end  product,  mostly  for 
recreational  pmposes,  and  there  is  such  a  limited 
number  of  people  within  the  population  who  use  film 
it  would  be  hard  to  set  up  criteria  for  rationing.  Film 
isn't  like  sugar,  for  example,  which  ever\'body  uses 
and  even'body  needs.  If  ever\-one  had  cameras  and 
had  to  use  them,  then  the  film  would  have  to  be  ra- 
tioned; but  as  it  is,  most  people  use  their  cameras 
merely  for  recreation  and  hobbies.  Some  dealers  use 
a  sort  of  voluntary'  rationing  system,  putting  what  film 
they  have  on  sale  at  a  certain  hour,  and  asking  the  cus- 
tomer^ produce  his  camera  in  order  to  buy  the  film. 


W  hy  doesn't  the  Government  send  men  of 
the  4-F  status  over  for  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion? I  mean  men  able  to  carry  on  tcith  heavy 
tcork  and  yet  not  physically  able  to  be  in  the 
Army.  Our  boys  overseas  note  serving  in  this 
capacity  certainly  desert>e  to  come  home. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  Government  cannot  send 
4-F  men  into  the  Array  of  Occupation  is  the  obligation 
it  would  impKJse  upx>n  the  Govermnent.  When  a  man 
is  brought  into  ser\-ice  of  the  Government  against  his 
will,  such  as  in  the  draft,  obligations  are  thereby  im- 
p)osed  ujxjn  the  Government  which  last  for  many, 
many  years.  The  men  who  are  put  in  4-F  in  the  main 
have  disabilities  which  are  progressive,  and  the  ser\-ice 
which  would  be  required  of  them  in  the  .Army  of  Occu- 
pation would  aggravate  their  disabilities.  Some  4-F 
men  are  not  only  phj'^ically  unfit,  but  also  mentally 
and  morally;  that  classification  covers  a  multitude 
of  things.    It  would  not  be  to  their  interest  to  induct 


them  into  the  Army,  and  if  they  were  taken  in,  they 
would  be  eligible  for  the  same  rights  from  the  stand- 
point of  Government  obligation.  Even  if  they  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  service  and  waive  their  rights, 
and  then  later  on  their  disabilities  grew  worse,  they 
could  go  to  court  and  say  that  in  the  ser\-ice  of  the 
nation  they  became  disabled  and  the  Government 
would  be  liable. 

^^  Do  you  think  I  am  too  young  to  tcrite  to 
icounded  boys  in  Army  and  y'avy  hospitals  icho 
have  no  rehitives  to  icrite  them?  I  am  only  thir- 
teen, but  I  am  quite  tall.  Do  you  think  I  could 
tcork  in  a  Red  Cross  hospital? 

I  think  at  thirteen  you  would  not  be  allowed  to 
work  for  the  Red  Cross  in  any  hospital.  You  could  join 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  do  whatever  work  was  as- 
signed you.  You  are  too  young  to  write  to  wounded  boys 
in  the  .Amiy  and  Na\->-  hospitals  unless  they  are  friends 
of  your  family  and  you  know  something  about  them. 

^r  Is  the  grave  irhere  your  husband  is  buried 
in  a  garden  near  the  home  and  are  there  other 
members  of  the  family  buried  there?  Is  the 
public  allotced  to  visit  the  grave? 

The  grave  where  my  husband  is  buried  is  in  our 
old  flower  garden  between  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Librarv-  and  the  house.  There  are  no  other  members 
of  the  family  buried  there  and  the  public  is  not  al- 
lowed to  \-isit  the  grave  at  present,  because  the  grounds 
have  not  yet  been  taken  over  by  the  Government  and 
the  stone  is  not  yet  in  place.  \\Tien  the  Government 
has  made  all  of  its  arrangements  the  whole  place  will 
be  op^ii,  to  the  public. 


Tf  ill  officers  icho  have  gotten  their  com- 
missions during  the  tear  be  able  to  keep  them 
if  they  icish  to  re-enlist  after  the  tear  is  over? 
If  not,  I  icould  like  to  knoic  ichy. 

If  an  officer  is  honorably  discharged  and  goes 
into  the  Reseo^e  Corps,  he  will  retain  his  commission 
and  when  it  is  necessarv-  to  expjand  the  .•Vnny  and  he  is 
called  back  into  active  service,  he  will  be  called  back 
with  the  same  commission  which  he  retained  in  the 
Reserve.  However,  if  an  officer  does  not  enter  the 
Reserve  Corps  upon  discharge  and  a  few  years  later 
wants  to  enlist  in  the  regular  .\rmy.  he  would  have  to 
erdist  as  a  private.  The  commission  is  retained  only  in 
the  R^rve. 

kJr 

^^  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  pin-up  girls 
dressed  in  Inithing  suits  can  keep  up  the  morale 
of  the  boys  in  the  Army  and  .\avy  camps,  there 
is  certainly  something  the  matter.  I  hope  my 
son  in  the  .\avy  can  hntk  for  a  more  decent  pic- 
ture to  keep  up  his  ntorale.  U  hat  <Ioyoii  think? 

I  haven't  happened  to  see  any  pictures  that  do 
not  look  just  as  any  girl  looks  in  a  bathing  suit.  Bath- 
ing suits  nowadays  are  rather  abbrcNnated.  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  seeing  a  girl  in  a  bathing  suit  either 
adds  to  or  detracts  from  the  morale  of  our  bo\-s  in  the 
.\rmy  and  Navy.  Photographs  of  girls  in  bathing  suits 
are  not  ven'  different  from  seeing  the  actual  girls;  but 
if  a  boy  has  a  girl  of  his  own,  he  usually  puts  her  pic- 
tures up,  and  I  do  not  believe  then  that  he  pays  much 
attention  to  anv  others. 
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:rTO  sv  gT'-ASLT-rr'vrLr:? 


;^- 


.x«ISir' 


tick  k  il^  (j<^^ 


BEFORE  I  do  another  thing.  I  think  I  should  tdl  you  about 
some  of  my  goings  cm  thK  summer.  In  the  firing  I  was 
pretty  busy  about  the  brirds.  I  had  quite  a  numbo- of  new 
houses  put  up— all  faring  east— and  had  the  <M  oaes  re- 
newed and  made  secure.  And  the  Hrds  arrived  oa  schedule 
and  the  tenants  took  over.  The  feeding  statitms  and  nesting 
material  were  wdl  sappibed,  and  I  settled  down  to  listen 
to  warWers,  robins,  thrushes  Cm  the  orchard),  orioles,  red- 
breasted  this  and  that,  atid  catbirds.  Bludards  were  abundant. 

Ttummm  h^mmm  tm  Mmmm*m.  Such  dnngs  in  our  garden  you 
never  saw.  Such  mwrnng  (beginning  around  four-thirty)  and 
evening  muac  never  assailed  the  human  ear.  outade  of  a  bird 
sanctuary.  All  day —and  as  it  came  to  pass,  I  spent  quite  some 
time  at  mv  home  this  summer— song  q^  the  air  and  g^iostly 
figures  flitied  tfarou^  the  trees  or  sat  serendy  in  their  luxuri- 
ous tower  apartments.  And  then,  suddenly,  there  was  siknoe. 
The  birds  had  gone.  As  a  tover  finding  a  farewdl  note  on  the 
pincushion,  I  was  akme. 

Stin  was  the  ffl-chard,  alent  the  garden.  The  toiants  had 
broken  their  leases,  the  rent  unpaid.  They  had  flown  the  coop 
andl  was  practically  without  benefit  of  tod,  as  they  say.  And 

Huer  than  any  Wndiird  ever  shoved  fixm  the  nest.  But  my 
heart  is  where  the  birds  are,  with  no  wings  to  fly  to  my  hcMne  in 


the  gathering  dusk,  no  flight  south  in  the  ofl5ng,  where  the  sun- 
shine lasts  forever. 

r*«  tinu!  hu»  t^mtm.  The  days  are  here  when,  if  you  are 
an  addict  of  the  campfire  and  the  nearer-home  outdoor  grill,  it 
K  time  to  set  out  some  outdoor  meals.  Most  everjbody  enjoys 
them— unless  they  run  into  a  lot  of  hard  work,  .^nd  they 
needn't.  Outdoor  meals  can,  with  a  couple  of  husky  men  to 
help  out,  be  pure  and  imadulterated  fun.  As  well  as  providing 
some  of  the  best  food  known  to  man  ot  woman. 

jSuBvfe  Ihim9»,  *««  fc«cv  ***■•-  Portable  grills— and  good 
ones,  too— are  all  over  the  place.  With  spits  or  without,  with 
ovens  and  evay  gadget.  But  a  good  kind  with  a  grill— char- 
coal preferred— with  a  spit,  and  room  enough  to  have  your 
h^-bs  and  sauces  handy,  is  about  right  for  any  operation. 

Ours  at  Low  Bridge  is  a  permanent  job.  Built  of  stone  with 
a  good  iron  grill  and  a  chimney,  an  ample  fireplace  underneath, 
it's  really  quite  a  number.  It's  down  by  the  brook.  That  niakes 
3'ou  thinJi  you're  cool.  Rippling  along  over  the  rocks,  it  makes 
a  ^dsome  sound. 

tSmmlmm$^mt  im  thr  wrmrJ.  The  outdoor  cofik  Should  provide 
her  or  himself  w  ith  a  pair  of  loose,  gauntlet  asbestos  gloves. 
Tr>'  to  toy  with  coals  and^'OuTl  {Continued  on  Page  116 


^^  Awu  "iiikmhU/i 


1  Plays  and  books.  B<xiks  and  plays.  Slices  of 
life  and  so  much  to  think  about.  Lot  me  tell  you 
that  Dorothy  Benjamin's  lxx)k  about  her  hus- 
band, Enrico  Caruso,  is  one  you  mustn't  miss.  A 
great  genius  magnificently  set  forth,  like  a  por- 
trait by  Rembrandt.  And  a  love  story  tliat  could 
break  your  heart.  Or  restore  its  belief  in  love. 

2  Give  glamour  to  the  tomato-juice  cocktail  at 
your  next  party.  Frost  the  rims  of  the  ccKktail 
glasses  in  white  of  egg  and  sugar  with  chopixKi 
mint.  Chill  and  (ill  at  the  last.  Float  a  slice  of 
lemon  on  top. 

•I  If  and  when  you  boil  a  fowl,  lioil  a  cup  of  rice 
with  it,  and  you'll  come  out  with  so  much  white 
meat  your  eyes  will  pop. 

•4  Never-ask-why  depl. — din'sion  of  utter  despair: 
A  tiling  called  Bewitched  Liver.  I  leave  it  to  you ! 

«»  Would  this  be  your  lucky  day?  Get  small 
cantaloupes.  Cut  off  one  end.  SccKip  out  care- 
fully— just  the  seeds.  Chill,  fill  with  ice  cream. 
Put  back  the  top.  Let  tlie  guests  guess.  L;irgcr 
melons  may  be  filled  and  sliced. 

t»  A  scallop  that's  maylx>  something  different  ^as 
a  rose  is  different  from  a  cabbagel  is  covered  with 
buttered  cracker  crumbs.  Soak  tlie  crumbs  in 
seastmed  milk,  and  beat  in  a  couple  of  eggs.  Beat 
it  well.  Cover  your  scallop.  Dot  with  butter  or 
margarine.   Brown.   Got  stmiething  there. 

7  If  you've  gone  rural  and  have  more  cream  and 
butter  than  you  know  what  to  do  witli,  go  old- 
fashioned,  too.  and  make  yourself  a  batch  of 
cream  biscuit.  Take  four  cups  of  Hour,  four  tea- 
spoons of  cream  of  tartar  and  two  teaspoons  of 
salt.  Now  work  in  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  fresh 
butter.   (This  is  what  it  takes.1 

S  Second  chapter:  Get  hold  of  two  cups  of  cream 
and  add  a  teaspoon  of  soda  and  mi.x  with  the 
flour  and  so  forth.  The  dough  must  be  very  soft. 
If  too  soft,  knead  in  a  very  little  flour.  Roll  out. 
cut  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

9  It's  a  grand  tiling  that  oysters  are  in  again. 
One  way  to  do  is  to  make  a  batter  (fritter  batter). 
Dip  each  oyster  and  fry  in  deep  fat  or  oil.  Serve 
with  lemon. 

10  You'll  hear  oyster  and  more  oyster  from  me 
from  now  on.  But  just  once  more  for  the  mo- 
ment. Broil  large  oysters,  dip  each  one  in  melted 
butter  or  margarine  and  serve  with  horse-radish 
and — oh.  my— minced  p.nrsley.     Never  say  die! 
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11  From  an  old  cookbook:  "Mrs.  Dr.  E.  gives  us 
this:  'Old  Maids  are  made  like  common  bread. 
Bake  them  on  a  hoe.'"  Doctor  tell  vou  how. 
Mrs.  E.? 

12  Steamed  chicken  is  as  delicate  as  grandma's 
Chinese  fan.  Stuff  it  with  oysters,  and  serv^e  with 
creamed  oyster  sauce,  lemon  and  glazed  oranges. 

ill  If  you  have  the  go<xl  luck  to  get  some  canned 
old-time  field  peas,  heat  them  with  salt  fx>rk  or 
bacon.  Season  well,  and  you've  got  a  meal.  With 
a  salad  and  pie,  to  be  sure. 

II  Gnocchi?  Well,  why  not?  Cook  some  fine- 
grain  wheat  cereal  pretty  thick.  Let  it  cool.  Slice 
and  cut  in  rounds  like  a  silver  dollar.  Spread  with 
butter  or  margarine  and  bake.  And  that,  my 
friends,  is  gnocchi. 

1^  Speaking  of  gnocchi.  it's  beautiful  as  is.  only 
more  beautiful  with  jam.  maple  sirup  or  gravy. 
And  you  can  fry  it  instead  of  baking  it.   I  don't 


lO  .AnsiveT-to-<itieTy  depl.:  No.  Mary  Lou.  slip  is 
not  the  slip  you  refer  to — the  one  that's  showing. 
It's  a  mixture  of  milk,  rennet,  cream,  sugar  and 
Hour.  And  don't  ask  me  again.  Slip  is  slip. 

17  Probably  looking  for  another  sandwich. 
Sweet  one  this  time.  Mix  equal  parts  of  orange 
marmalade  and  chopped  puffed  raisins  and  sand- 
wich on  whole  wheat. 

Ill  As  tlie  biscuit  goes,  so  goes  the  cook's  repu- 
tation. Make  tliem  rich  and  short,  have  them 
well  buttered  and  hot.  and  w  hat  could  be  sweeter 
than  tliat! 

If>  Ha%"ing  done  such  biscuits,  split  them,  cover 
with  a  highly  seasoned  slice  of  tomato,  an  an- 
chovy and  Welsh  rarebit.  E5ake  until  tlie  cheese 
bubbles.  Serve  with  scrambled  eggs — or  as  tliey 
are. 

20  Hint  to  the  unwary:  Don't  be  fooled.  Cym- 
lings  are  only  squashes.  Just  the  good  old  patty- 
pan squash  under  an  assumed  name. 

21  Xeus  item:  From  the  deep  South.  Puffed 
com — don't  ask  me  how — crisp,  dieese-coated 
and  salted.  A  snack  what  is  a  snack. 

22  Ever  fry  an  egg?  But  of  course.  Try  put- 
ting some  chopped  chives  or  basil  in  the  butter  or 
oil.  basting  all  the  while.  Or  give  marjoram  or 
th\-me   a  whirl.    Well,  eggs  can   be   different! 


BY  A>^  ltAT4  iii<:iJii<:it 


23  I  don't  know  why  eggs  are  always  cropping 
up.  Shirred  ones,  especially.  Break  the  eggs  in 
the  casseroles  on  a  piece  of  French  toast,  or  a  slice 
of  cooked  ham.  and  what  happens  if  you  have  a 
thin  slice  of  cheese  is  anybody's  good  luck.  Season 
and  bake  until  the  whites  set.   Try  it. 

21  One  of  the  finest  dishes  in  the  world  is 
chicken  or  turkey  and  broccoli  Momay.  Arrange 
in  layers,  cover  with  a  rich  cream  sauce,  sprinkle 
with  Parmesan  cheese,  run  under  the  broiler. 
Seasoning?  Plenty. 

25  Just  one  more  word  about  eggs.  Poached 
ones.  Have  you  done  them  in  good  chicken  stock 
or  even  gravy?  If  not.  do.  Have  the  stock  boil- 
ing like  crazy.  Whirl  it  with  a  wooden  spoon. 
Drop  in  tiie  eggs,  one  at  a  time.  Ser\-e  on  toast 
with  sauce  of  the  stock  or  gravy. 

20  And  here's  something.  Make  thin  toast — 
eas>-  does  it — spread  with  butter  or  margarine 
creamed  with  brown  or  maple  sugar,  put  a  little 
cream  on  each  slice  and  heat  until  the  cream  dis- 
appears.  It's  tlie  old  strip-tease  act. 

27  There  are  only  two  vegetables  that  ought 
ever  to  be  found  in  a  chicken  pie — potatoes  and 
onions.  Scoop  out  balls  of  both  and  add.  But  a 
carrot,  parsnip,  celery,  parsley  and  green  pea 
mixup  isn't  a  chicken  pie,  and  don't  let  them  tell 
you  it  is. 

28  Creamed  butter  or  margarine  with  finely 
chopped  mint  or  parsley  and  lemon  juice — with 
a  little  grated  rind — is  the  best  dressing  I  know 
for  any  kind  of  broiled  or  fried  fish.  Got  any- 
tliing  better,  folks? 

29  I'm  looking  into  the  subject  of  field  peas, 
dried    peas.    '" bumper" 
peas    (whatever    they 
aret  and  "gross  peas." 
Expect  a  report  later. 
(.Department  of  Agri- 
culture  please   note.") 
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30  So — our     tliirty 
da>"S  are  up.  Are  you 
tickled  pink?    I  am 
not.    The   garden 
isn't    looking    too 
spruce.  But  here's 
hoping.      Hope- 
greatest    word 
ever  coined.  And 
used  most  often, 
I  guess. 
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LOOK  FOR  THE 
RED-AND-WHITE  LABEL 
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—  make  a  truly 
wonderful  soup 


From  the  first  spoonful  you  know  this  is  going  to 
be  deKcious  soup  .  .  .  that  you'll  enjoy  it  straight 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  plate.  For  Campbell's 
Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup  is  a  happy  combination 
of  mushrooms  and  cream. 

The  fact  is,  the  mushrooms  are  actually  rushed 
from  the  hothouses  to  Campbell's  Kitchens  so  that 
all  their  freshness,  tenderness  and  dehcate  flavor  go 
into  the  soup.  And  the  cream,  added  for  smoothness 
and  richness,  is  poured  in  generously.  Blending  the 
two  is  a  soup-making  art— eating  the  soup  is  a  real 
joy !  Fine  for  company  and  everyday  family  meals. 


CREAM  OF  MUSHROOM  SOUP 


21  KINDS  TO  CHOOSE   FROM:    Asparagus    ■    Bean  with  Bacon    ■    Beef  -    Beef  Noodle  {new!)    ■    Black  Bean    -  Bouillon 

Chicken  ■  Chicken  Gumbo  ■  Chicken  Noodle  ■  Clani  Chowder  ■  Consomme-  Green  Pea  -Mock  Turtle-  Cream  of  Mushroom 
OxTail  ■  Pepper  Pot-  Scotch  Hruih      c  rc^imot  Spiiuic-h  i«i /< ')  -Tomato  -Vegetable-  Vegetarian  Vegetable  •  Vi-ki  i  .:    -    i     i 
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Wliicli  way  would  I  live  longer?" 


OVFRWEICHT  and  long  life  are  not 
apt  to  go  together. 

In  fact,  the  death  rate  of  people  who  are 
as  much  as  20'~>  overweight  is  nfypmiubly 
kighrr  than  avrragf! 

It  is  astonishing  how  gradually  over- 
weight can  creep  up  on  you.  Don't  let  it! 
Excessive  fat  places  a  burden  on  more 
than  your  two  feet;  in  fact,  it  is  fre- 
quently a  contributory  factor  to  high 
blood  pressure.  It  makes  your  heart,  kid- 
neys, lungs,  liver,  and  arteries  work 
harder  all  the  time.  It  tends  to  increase 
your  chances  of  developing  diseases  of 
these  organs— and  diabetes,  too! 

Obesity  is  usiisilly  caused  by  eat- 
ing more  food  than  the  body  can 
use  up.  Most  of  the  excess  is  sim- 
ply stored  up  as  fatty  tissue  unless 
it  is  burned  oft"  in  work  or  play.  In 
other  words,  too  much  food  and 
not  enough  exercise  generally 
make  you  fat. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  excessive  weight 
is  due  to  a  glandular  disturbance,  which 
requires  expert  medical  attention  for  cor- 
rection or  control.  But  when  you  plan  to 
'"reduce,"  start  by  having  your  doctor 
examine  you  anpvay.  He'll  ad%-ise  you 
whether  or  not  you  should  take  off  weight. 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  how  to  de- 
velop a  safe,  sane,  and  practical  reducing 
program  that  will  help  you  avoid  the 
harmful  effects  which  sometimes  accom- 
pany too  stringent  a  diet  or  too  violent 
exercise.  And  never  use  so-called  "reduc- 
ing drugs"except  on  his  recommendarion. 


If  you  are  past  ,^0  and  somewhat 
overw  ei«;ht.  there  is  no  better  time 
than  now  to  get  yourself  in  fight- 
inij  trim.  After  this  age  it  becomes 
increa>ingly  advisable  to  keep  >  our 
weight  down — eN  en  to  stay  slightly 
MW«/tT\\ eight.  Once  >ou'reovtr  .iO 
it  becomes  more  diflicult  to  take 
oft  overweight. 

\bungsters  —  particularly  girls  in  their 
teens  —  should  be  especially  careful  not 
to  undermine  their  health  on  risky 
"health"  diets. 

If  you  are  interested  in  watching  your 
weight,  send  for  Metropolitan's  free 
booklet.  95 J,  "0\erweight  and  Under- 
weight." 


Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company 


A  Mi  r:  AL  J.  v.- J. ' 

Fredf^k  H.  Ecker 
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HO,  THE  FAIR  WIND! 

(Continued  from  Pagf  30) 

her  out  of  the  house  and  gave  her  his  aim 
for  the  few  steps  to  its  neighbor's  door. 
There  they  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
His  face  was  lifted  to  the  brilliant  autumn 
sky.  whose  stars,  magnified  by  the  pohshed 
atmosphere,  were  like  beacons  ftashing  m>-s- 
terious  signals. 

"Good  night.  You'\t?  kept  your  promise. 
Miss  Frosbie.  You  need  never  come  again." 

■'I  shall  come,  if  your  mother  asks  me." 

■  Is  that  a  challenge — to  whom?" 

You  ask  too  many  questions,  Mr.  Ca^-al. 
I  want  to  come." 

■  I  shall  not  take  such  a  risk  twice."  Un- 
expectedly he  laid  the  hand  she  had  given 
liim  to  his  cheek.  "As  befits  the  end  of  a 
charade. '  But  then  he  added  abruptly. 
■'Tliank  you."  and  turned  and  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Thankful  Hooker  had  heard  their 
voices  rise  to  her  through  the  thinning  leaves 
of  the  elm  trees.  It  was  her  custom,  before 
she  retired,  to  climb  stiffly  to  her  widow's 
walk  and  take  a  last  look  at  the  weather 
signs.  Another  shadow  stood  motionless  on 
the  lower  deck  of  the  rotting  ship  on  her  port 
bow.  She  ignored  it  as  it  ignored  her.  But 
both  shadows  had  their  faces  to  the  sea. 

Hebron  had  drawn  a  rough  but  pains- 
taking map  of  the  Island  for  her.  He  had 
marked  even.-  reasonable  ...ail  and  road,  and 
drawn  red  circles  round  swamps  and  trails 
that  were  not  reasonable.  There  w-as  a  double 
circle  round  Indian  Hill  and  the  cove  l>-ing 
to  the  northeast. 

With  the  coming  of  fall,  the  Island,  as 
Hebron  had  promised,  had  taken  on  a  richer, 
deeper  beauty. 

The  air  tasted  keen  and  sweet,  and  Clara 
snuffled  at  it  and  danced  for  sheer  joy  of  life. 
It  made  her  nder  forgetful,  too.  of  time  and 
distaiKe.  She  had  set  out  for  .\11\ti"s  Farm 
and.  as  so  often  happened  on  these  lovely 
dymg  days,  she  skirted  it.  choosing  her  trails 
haphazardly  but  always  seeking  to  climb  a 
little  higher.  Perhaps  Hebron's  red  warning 
circles  lured  her.  It  was  a  mistake,  she 
thought,  to  threaten  human  beuigs  with 
danger.  For.  deep  in  their  hearts,  they  hun- 
gered for  It  and.  when  they  could,  sought  it 
out  to  challenge  it — even  feeble,  helpless 
women. 

Cl.\RA  dropped  from  her  crisp  trot  to  a 
»^lk  as  the  land  rose  steeply  under  her 
bright  hoofs.  From  open  countr>-  they 
passed  into  the  glowmg  shadows  of  a  forest. 
Ellen  knew  that  she  was  within  one  of 
Hebron's  circles.  But  it  did  not  feel  dan- 
gerous— only  enchanted.  There  was  still  sun- 
light overhead.  But  anxxig  the  stark, 
straight  columns  of  the  trees,  evening  was 
rising  in  a  slow.  ine\'itable  tide.  In  a  sudden 
clearing  a  Uttle  white  chapel  stood  guard 
over  this  strange  countr>\  The  squat,  brown- 
stone  graves,  huddled  on  the  near-by  slope, 
peered  at  the  intruders  over  the  tall  grass. 
Ellen  snielled  a  wood  fire  that  burned  some- 
where just  beyond  her  sight.  She  could  see 
its  smoke  curling  overhead  in  a  light  wind 
that  did  not  stir  a  fallen  leaf.  Life  w^s  all 
about  her.  But  it  was  silent.  It  was  not 
hostile,  but  indifferent. 

-\nd  suddenly  the  knowledge  that  die  was 
being  watched  troubled  her.  She  urged 
Clara  to  a  trot.  The  wind  was  in  her  face 
now.  greeting  her.  as  they  broke  out  onto  a 
wide-open  plateau  that  looked  down  steeply 
on  the  sea.  Across  its  unbroken,  sapphire 
fk)or  were  the  white  chffs  of  Naushon.  and 
black  Pasque  and  Nashawena.  like  the 
humps  of  huge,  sleeping  monsters. 

She  knew  that  she  could  not  return  the 
way  that  she  had  conae.  She  could  not  in- 
trude again  upon  those  faceless  watchers. 
She  pushed  the  sweating,  trembling  Clara  to 
the  dangerous  descent  through  scrub  and 
twisted  grape\-ines  that  clawed  at  them  as 
ihe>-  broke  through  and  between  high  boul- 
ders. She  knew  now  that  she  was  lost.  This 
was  untra\-eled  wilderness.  Even  when  at 
last  they  reached  level  ground  and  the  banks 
of  a  great  pcmd.  she  had  no  sense  of  rebef. 
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IhUMINALL 

The  Paint  that  Changed  the  Nation's  Painting  Habits 
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H       •  Apply  over  wallpaper 
/  ^       •  Washes  beautifully  \ 

1 1         •  One  coat  covers 
\\  •   1  gal.  does  average  room       I 

•  Dries  in  40  minutes  \j 

s»    •  Saves  up  to  50%  // 
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Ultra  Luminall's  soft,  true  col- 
ors—  flawless  ivory,  cream, 
buff,  exquisite  peach,  sunlight 
yellow,  dainty  powder  blue — 
do  more  for  your  rooms!  You 
can  obtain  fresh,  new  decora- 
tive effects  with  Ultra  Lumi- 
nall  that  you  never  dreamed 
possible  with  any  paint!  Just 
ask  your  Ultra  dealer  to  give 
you  a  color  card — or  we  will 
mail  one  postpaid,  on  request. 

Ultra  Luminall  is  so  easy  to 
apply,  so  economical.  And 
best  of  all,  it  is  ultra  washable. 
Its  extra  washability  distin- 
guishes it  from  Regular  Lumi- 
nall, which  features  extra 
lighting  efficiency  instead. 
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In  Canada 
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Abruptly  she  came  upon  the  house.  It 
was  little  more  than  a  shack,  rough  and 
secret-looking.  Its  two  round  windows 
stared  at  Ellen  sightlessly.  But  a  warning 
streamer  of  smoke  rose  from  its  chimney, 
and  as  Clara  tossed  her  head,  neighing  from 
fear  or  some  curious  recognition,  the  door 
flew  open.  A  woman  stood  on  the  threshold. 

It  was  not  physical  danger  that  threat- 
ened Ellen  now,  but  something  unrecog- 
nized within  herself.  The  woman,  she  saw, 
was  handsome  in  a  slatternly,  coarse  fashion. 
But  the  light  in  her  that  for  a  moment  had 
made  her  radiant  had  gone  out.  The  two 
women  knew  each  other.  They  had  met  be- 
fore. Their  silence,  in  this  wilderness,  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  that  encounter  and  of 
its  instant  hostility. 

Ellen  pressed  her  heel  to  Clara's  flank  and 
the  mare  broke  into  a  canter,  heading  along 
a  rough  cart  track  uphill  and  from  the  sea. 
At  an  abrupt  curve,  she  reared  wildly  and 
swung  about. 

Ellen  was  a  good  horsewoman.  And  she 
had  been  almost  thrown.  To  her  breathless 
dishevelment  was  added  sheer  rage  that  this 
other  rider  who  had  checked  her  headlong 
flight  should  see  her  at  such  disadvantage. 
But  when  she  brought  Clara  to  a  sweating, 
trembling  standstill  she  saw  no  amusement 
in  his  face. 

"Don't  you  know  better,"  he  asked  sar- 
castically, "than  to  gallop  a  horse  uphill 
and  on  such  a  road  as  this?  Or  did  she  bolt 
with  you?" 

"That's  my  affair." 

"It's  my  affair  that  you're  trespassing." 

"Then  I  apologize  for  trespassing." 

"Did  you  meet  anyone?" 

She  had  an  impulse  to  lie.  But  lying  was 
too  difficult.  She  met  his  hot,  scorching  eyes 
with  defiance.  "Yes — a  woman." 


1^  A  little  child  weighs  on  your 
^  knees,  a  big  one  on   your  heart. 

In  marrying  and  taking  pills  it  is 
best  not  to  think  about  it  too  much. 

Lazy  people  are  always  anxious  to 
be  doing  something. 


"And  did  you  introduce  yourselves?" 

"We  did  not  speak.  But  I  don't  see  what 
concern  it  is  of  yours." 

With  a  brutal  resolution,  he  brought  his 
tramplmg,  uneasy  stallion  alongside  of  her 
and  took  her  rein.  "Never  mind  that.  1  am 
making  it  my  concern  to  see  you  safely  to 
the  highroad." 

"  It  is  not  necessary." 

"I  think  it  is." 

She  had  not  seen  him  since  the  night  when 
he  had  put  her  hand  to  his  cheek.  She 
realized  that  she  had  kept  him  in  a  secret 
recess  of  memory  as  he  had  been  then, 
gentle,  courteous.  He  had  now,  with  a 
rough  gesture,  destroyed  that  picture. 

"Have  your  own  way,"  she  told  him. 

"I  shall."  He  gave  a  croaking,  angry 
laugh.  "You  are  so  small— so  seemingly 
gentle.  I  keep  on  thinking  of  your  smallness, 
because  you  do  such  reckless,  unexpected 
things.  It  tears  the  ground  from  under  a 
man's  feet.  It  doesn't  fit  in  with  a  prim  and 
frigid  spinster.  She  should  sit  by  the  fire  and 
knit— socks  for  the  Reverend  Hebron 
Allyn." 

"I've  told  you  before,"  she  argued  child- 
ishly, "he  is  not  a  reverend." 

"But  very  much  to  be  revered  and  cer- 
tainly obeyed.  I  wonder  that  he  permits 
you  such  a  wild  excursion." 

"1  did  not  ask  permission." 

"Oh,  but  you  will— you  will— in  a  few 
months  from  now,"  he  told  her.  "Will  you 
tell  him,  when  you  get  back,  that  you've 
been  riding  over  the  island's  badlands— 
among  savages?" 

"I  saw  no  savages.  If  the  lands  are  bad 
they  are  very  beautiful." 

"Hasn't  Mr.  Hebron  warned  you  against 
beauty?"  He  let  go  her  rein.  "Shall  you  tell 
him?"  he  persisted  stubbornly. 

"  If  he  asks  me— not  otherwise." 

"No— don't  trouble  his  peace  of  mind." 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 


No  curative  power  is  claimed 
for  PHILIP  MORRIS- 


IVIORRIS  are  scientifically  proved 
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authoritative  medical  journal  — that: 
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^S^AH  SOAP! 


SEE  JOAN  DAVIS 

STAR  OF  "GEORGE  WHITE'S  SCANDALS' 

RKO  Radio  Picture 

Soon  at  your  local  theater 


1  HERE'S  a  new  love  in  the  life  of 
Joanie — America's  Comedy  Queen! 

And  Joanie  has  put  together  the 
grandest,  slap-happiest  radio  show 
of  her  life  for  her  brand-new  heart- 
beat— Swan.  And  for  you! 

It'smirthful!  Musical!  Merry!  Full 
of  Joanie's  come-hither! 

Crammed  with  Joanie's  special 
cart-wheeling  kind  of  ga^s  that  mak( 
you  laugh  right  up  from  your  toes 

Don't  miss  the  fun  when  America': 
No.  1  Chuckle-Queen  goes  into  hei 
rib-tickling  radio  act. 

You'll  be  crazy  about  Swan's  new 
Joan  Davis  Show  with  Andy  Russell. 

CONSULT  YOUR  COOAL  PAPE/Z  I 
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Nobody's  too  young  or  too  old  to  enjoy 
Joan  Davis's  frantic-antics!  Tune  in  to 
this  great  family  show  Monday  nights 
on  your  local  CBS  radio  station.  Just 
before  Lux  radio  theater. 


£ye/^y80py's  p/i///\/s  /a// 

Just  like  Joanie,  Swan  Soap  pleases  'em 
all — from  higli  chair  to  rocking  chair! 
It's  baby's  soap — pure  as  fine  castiles. 
Mommy's  favorite  beauty  soap — so  mild, 
so  gentle!  And  Dad  loves  Swan's  fast, 
oreamy  lather! 


eyaRysopy's  sh/ana/zng  c/p/ 

Swan  not  only  bathes  the  family — it  goes 
to  work  all  over  the  house!  "Babying" 
hands  with  quick,  rich  suds  in  the  dish- 
pan.  Giving  dainty  duds  baby-gentle 
care.  Why  don't  you  try  pure,  sudsy 
Swan  for  everything?  You'll  love  it! 


SWAN  IS  P0R6  AS 
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I  have  loved  faces 
In  many  places — 
Worshiping  idols, 
Prostrate  at  pedestals 


(Continued  from  Page  45) 
I     They  rode  on   in  a   feverish,   unhappy 
silence.  There  was  no  sound  but  the  com- 
panionable thud  of  hoofs,  the  jangle  of  har- 
ness, the  creak  of  leather. 

"This  is  your  road.  You  have  five  miles 
smooth  going  to  Allyn's  Farm.  Keep  to  the 
well-marked  paths  in  future,  Miss  Frosbie. 
\'ou  may  expose  yourself  to  being  lost  in  bad 
company  once  too  often."  He  was  hatless. 
But  as  though  he  wore  hat  in  hand,  he  made 
a  sweeping  gesture  down  to  his  saddle 
girths.  "Good-by,  Miss  Frosbie,  and  better 
hunting." 

The  something  unknown  within  her  made 
her  say  quietly,  "If  I  have  disturbed  your 
peace  of  mind— forgive  me." 

The  blood  surged  up  into  his  dark  face. 
"You  need  have  no  regrets.  Be  sure  I  had 
no  peace  of  mind  you  could  disturb." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that  too." 

"Don't  be.  Don't  concern  yourself  with 
me,  one  way  or  another.  I  don't  wish  it." 
He  broke  out  with  a  no-longer-controllable 
\  lolence,  "Oh,  I  did  not  know  I  could  be 
such  an  infernal  fool!"  He  swung  his  horse 
about. 

Ellen  rode  on  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a 
I  sober  walk.  She  could  cry  now  freely,  let- 
tmg  the  tears  run  down  her  cheeks — not 
from  grief,  but  from  some  deep,  nameless 
shock.  But  by  the  time  she  reached  Allyn's 
Farm  her  cheeks  were  dry  and  her  eyes 
clear  and  the  sweat  had  caked  on  Clara's 
dusty  flanks.  Hebron,  in  his  black  Sunday 
broadcloth,  came  out  to 
meet  her  and  help  her  to  ^^^^^^m 

dismount. 

Martha,  on  the  house 
threshold,  clasped  her  to 
her  plump  bosom.  "Dear 
sister." 

There  was  a  generous 
fire  in  the  living  room  and 
a  tall,  bearded  man  stood 
beside  it.  He  wasn't  old. 
But  he  seemed  old. 

"Ellen,  this  is  Brother 
Paige.  He  has  just  asked 
me  to  teach  next  Sunday 
at  the  Cove  chapel." 

Unsmiling  eyes  took  in 
the  hair  that  had  fallen 
loose  from  under  her  little 
riding  hat,  the  long  skirts  ^^^^^^m 

of  her  dark  green  habit, 
which  she  had  gathered 
around  her,  showing  as  little  as  possible  of 
her  high-booted  foot.  She  knew  that  she 
should  be  abashed  under  that  calm  disap- 
proval. She  could  feel  herself  flushing 
faintly. 

Hebron  pleaded  for  her.  "Off-Island 
women  ride  for  relaxation.  Brother  Paige. 
At  first  I  felt  as  you  do  about  it.  But  I  have 
come  to  see  that  it  has  a  real  purpose.  Ellen 
will  be  able  to  accompany  me  when  I  am  on 
my  missions.  The  womenfolk  will  be  glad  to 
talk  over  their  troubles  with  her  as  they 
could  not  with  me." 

"Brother  Allyn  is  a  great  exhorter,"  the 
older  man  said.  He  seemed  deliberately  to 
evade  the  issue,  to  withhold  his  final  judg- 
ment. "You  are  very  blessed  in  him,  sister." 

"I  know,"  she  said.  Her  own  meekness 
surprised  and  irritated  her. 

Hebron  looked  almost  boyishly  happy. 
"Won't  you  come  next  Sunday  to  hear  me, 
Ellen?  You  could  ride  over — that  would  be 
permissible  under  the  circumstances — and 
you  could  change  your — your  dress  here 
and  drive  with  Martha." 

"Of  course,  Hebron." 

Martha  came  in  bearing  a  lacquer  tray. 
"It's  your  tea.  Sister  Ellen.  You  see,  you're 
really  at  home  now." 

At  home.  Yes,  that  was  it.  The  fire  felt 
kind  and  consoling,  and  Martha  was  offering 
her  love  and  safety  and  calm  long  years. 

Hebron  laughed.  "That's  settled,  then. 
Now  Brother  Paige  and  I  have  serious  mat- 
ters to  discuss.  As  soon  as  I  can,  Ellen,  I  will 
ride  home  with  you." 

When  the  door  of  Hebron's  workroom 
had  closed  on  the  two  men,  Martha  settled 
herself  before  the  fire.  "It's  nice  to  be 
alone— I  mean  just  for  a  little  while.    I 


mean  women  do  like  to  relax  and  chatter, 
don't  they?  I  suppose  it's  sinful,  but  not, 
Hebron  says,  very  sinful.  He  says  that  it's 
better  for  me  to  talk  than  to  burst.  It's  one 
of  his  jokes.  And  he's  so  happy  today — 
about  the  invitation  and  your  coming.  And 
something  else.  It's  a  great  secret.  You 
couldn't  possibly  guess,  sister." 

"I'm  sure  I  couldn't." 

"  It's  about  Jocelyn  Caval.  The  ministers 
of  the  Island  have  got  together  and  brought 
pressure  on  the  sheriff.  The  next  time  a 
merchantman  puts  in  to  port  and  that  wicked 
man  tries  to  smuggle  in  his  devil's  poison,  he 
will  be  caught  and  sent  to  prison." 

t/LLEN  sat  very  still.  "Have  you  thought 
what  that  will  mean?  He's  his  mother's  sole 
support.  What  will  become  of  her?" 

The  stout  little  body  grew  stiff.  "Even  a 
bad  woman  does  not  have  to  be  fed  on  the 
fruits  of  wickedness.  Besides,  he's  not  really 
an  Islander.    His  father  was  English,  and 

though  his  grandfather "   She  checked 

herself.  It  was  as  though  when  it  came  to  the 
vanished  Pedro  Cavalho  even  magpie 
Martha  was  vowed  to  silence.  "Jocelyn 
Caval  wasn't  even  bom  here,"  she  went  on. 
"Hebron  made  the  sheriff  see  that  he  would 
be  helping  to  rid  the  Island  of  a  foreigner." 
"I  am  a  foreigner,  too,  Martha,"  Ellen 
said. 

Martha  gave  her  little  irrepressible  gurgle. 

"Oh,  but  that's  different,  sister.  You  are  a 

good   woman   and   you   will   be   Hebron's 

wife.  .  .  .   Isn't  your  tea 

^^^^^^^—        right?   You  don't  seem  to 

like  it." 

"I'm  sorry.  I — I  was 
thinking."  Ellen  smiled 
and  laid  her  hand  on 
Martha's.  "Of  course," 
she  said.  "The  tea  is  just 
right." 


By  Eleanor  Cole 


Now  that  I  know 
Things  come  and  go. 
Let  me  say  at  the  start: 
Here  is  part  of  my  heart 


Saladin,  who  on  normal 
occasions  spent   most  of 
his  splendid  and  unbroken 
spirit  in  trying  to  throw 
his  rider,  walked  back  de- 
murely to  the  ramshackle 
stable  in  the  rear  of  North 
Water  Street  and  finally 
into    his    own    stall    and 
^^^^^^^—        rolled  the   drunken   Joss 
Caval  into  Albert's  arms. 
Albert  pulled  him  onto  a 
pile  of  straw  and  covered  him  with  a  horse 
blanket.  There  he  could  sleep  himself  sober 
and  no  one  be  a  whit  the  wiser.   But  what, 
Albert  brooded,  had  got  into  him?  He  hadn't 
been  drunk  for  a  month. 

Albert  went  out  softly,  closing  the  stable 
door,  and  swaggered  in  the  direction  of  the 
Caval  house  and  Maria  Pia's  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Thankful  Hooker,  wrapped  in  a  long 
plaid  mantle  and  with  her  black  bonnet  set 
at  an  unconsciously  jaunty  angle,  looked  into 
the  parlor  and  found  it  empty.  Aunt  Thankee 
went  down  the  steps  of  her  tidy  house  and 
sniffed  the  fog.  Ellen  had  said  that  she 
would  accompany  her  to  the  local  store. 
But  she  had  forgotten.  Aunt  Thankee  went 
on  her  way,  feeling  a  little  grim  and  more 
disappointed  than  she  understood.  Mostly 
she  had  no  use  for  females.  And  it  seemed 
that  she  was  lonely. 

Ellen  Frosbie  had,  in  fact,  forgotten.  She 
had  a  punctilious  mind.  To  forget  anything 
was,  therefore,  a  sign  of  an  inner  and  un- 
fathomable disorder.  She  had  set  out,  hav- 
ing apparently  no  clear  purpose,  with 
Martha  as  a  companion,  and  then,  meeting 
up  with  Young  Jeb,  had  sent  them  back  to- 
gether. She  had  remembered  a  message  for 
Old  Jeb  concerning  Clara's  right  foreleg, 
which  had  been  bruised.  Also,  she  had  recog- 
nized Albert's  bent  body  looming  grotesquely 
out  of  the  fog  to  meet  her. 

He  stopped  and  touched  his  tasseled  cap. 
"Yes,  miss.  I  knows  where  he  can  be  found. 
But  I  wouldn't  find  him — not  if  I  was  you. 
He  ain't  nothing  to  look  at  or  talk  to.  It 
wouldn't  be  fitting— not  for  a  nice  young 
lady." 

Ellen  said  quietly,  "  I  have  to  see  him,  Al- 
bert." 


When  Va^ciBv  hresks  his  sfecca^les, 
(The  irsxae  -gart,  not  the  ^Uss) 

A  tvrist  of  Texcel  temforaxify 
Mends  'em  uj^  iixst  cUss. 


(Texce/  mends  securely - 
the  "stickum's"  bonded  on!) 


"When.  Mother  -puts  shelf  ipscper  down 
And  wsxits  it  ccnchored  there, 

Some  Texcel  Ta-p^,  in  pkcg  oftajcks, 
"Will  help  prevent  a  test. 


means  no  gummy  edges  - 
"stickum's"  bonded  on!)  ^      u  ^  j^^_  r*^^^^^?^^ 

K?r  sealing  Sister's  mothproof  hatgs, 
For  mending  Junior's  book- 

Vor  everyone  it's  Te:xcel  Tkpe, 
From  Qrampsi  down  to  codk. . 

(Texcel  holds  and  holds  - 
the  "stickum'  " 
bonded  on !) 


'%s,%xcel  is  an  improved  tSLpe 
"Whose  ^stick  urn's"  }?onded  on  / 

\t  worit  come  off,  it  worit  drfout 
It's  one,  like  ^ass  and  lawn. 


\od3LY  most  Texc^l  Tkpe  that's  made 

Is  hein^  used  for  -wax. 
Bay  Bonds  and  Stamps  'til  Victory 
"Returns  it  to  your  store. 


Taxed  Tape 

Rcc  u  s.  PAT  orf.  ^^^ 

CELLOPHANE    TAPE  -  STICKS   WITH    A   TOUCH 

WDUSTRTAL  TAPE  C0B.PORATION 

A  Subsidiary  of  Johnson  <Sc  Johnson 

New  Brunswick?,  N.J. 
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Old  Dutch  Cleanser 


than  any  other  leading  cleanser 


Watching  Old  Dutch  Cleanser 
being  tested  against  every 
cleanser  well-known  in  the 
whole  country.  Tests  like  these 
were  repeated  thousands  of 
times.     Left   to   right,    above: 

MRS.  H.  V.  CLARKE 

St.EIIzabeth's  Guild,  Western  SpringsJII. 

MRS.  WM.  ADELSPERGER 

P.T.A.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

MISS  LUCILE  LANGDON 
Junior  Women's  Club,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


•Wt  SAW  GMAS^  PW"*^ 


Here  is  their  report  to  you: 


"We  witnessed  actual  tests  of  every 

leading  cleanser  in  removing  grease      clean  them  aU 

and  soil  from  porcelain."  priced  higher!" 

^^  "There  h  no  question  of  Old  Dutch  Cleanser's  superiority,"  we 
^^^  agreed.  "For  dissolving  and  cleaning  away  grease,  Old  Dutch  is 
^Y      woy  ahead." 

The  reason  for  Old  Dutch's  amazing  superiority  is  Seismo- 
tite.  Old  Dutch  not  only  dissolves  grease — Seismotite 
gives  Old  Dutch  a  special  cleaning  action  no  other  material 
possesses.  ^<r»i^^^II? 


"We  saw  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  out- 
.  even  cleansers 


V""'o  ^ 
Guarameed  by  "*JV 
1  Good  Housekeeping 


CLEANED  77  MORE  PANS,  TOO! 

Previous  laboratory  tests  proved  by  ex- 
acting scientific  computations  that  Old 
Dutch  cleaned  77  more  two-quart  size 
aluminum  pans  per  can  than  any  other 
cleanser  tested. 


^Sr^F^/ S4S/£^/ made  with  Se/S/VfOT/Te/ 

Old  Dutch — noted  for  its  gentleness  in  removing  dirt— contains  famous  Seismotite. 
No  other  cleanser,  at  any  price,  can  make  that  claim! 


He  shrugged  his  distorted  shoulders  and 
walked  ahead  of  her  through  an  open  gate- 
way into  a  cluttered  stable  yard.  "He's  in 
there,  sort  of  asleep,  miss;  or  if  you  wants  to 
know  the  truth  of  it,  drunk  as  a  lord." 

"I  shall  have  to  wake  him.  Please  stay 
outside." 

The  opened  stable  door  threw  a  gray  light 
onto  Saladin's  flank  as  he  turned  his  head  to 
her,  and  onto  the  man  lying  on  the  heap  of 
dirty  straw  against  the  wall.  His  unshaved 
face,  that  should  have  been  bloated  and 
hateful,  had  the  bitter  composure  of  death. 
He  looked,  in  all  his  battered  and  defeated 
wretchedness,  singularly  young.  Ellen  stood 
there  motionless,  gazing  down  at  him. 

His  eyes  opened.  They  looked  dead  black 
in  the  shadow.  "  Lord-love-a-duck,  Nell,"  he 
said,  and  laughed.  "There's  no  way  to  be 
quit  of  you." 

No  one,  except  her  father  and  brothers, 
had  ever  called  her  Nell.  This  man  used  the 
name  easily,  as  though  from  custom. 

"You  have  a  right  to  be  annoyed,  Mr. 
Caval." 

"I  didn't  say  I  was  annoyed."  He  strug- 
gled up  and  sat  with  his  back  to  the  wall. 
He  waved  her  toward  a  rough  stable  bench. 
"Sit  down,  Nell;  otherwise,  like  a  perfect 
gentleman,  I  shall  have  to  try  and  stand  up. 
It  might  be  disastrous." 

"Please  be  serious." 

"I  am  serious.  In  fact,  I  am  about  to  be 
hideously,  disgustingly  sick.  For  pity's  sake 
clear  out  and  leave  me  to  it." 

But  she  sat  there  obstinately,  with  her 
hands  tight-folded  on  her  lap  until  the  sight 
of  the  man's  racked  and  convulsed  body 
overcame  her.  She  knelt  beside  him  and 
drew  his  head  against  her  breast  and  with 
her  cambric  handkerchief  wiped  the  cold 


^  Even  if  your  husband  can't  build 
^  a  fire  without  kerosene,  he  likes 
to  think  that  he  could  provide  for 
his  family  on  a  desert  island. 

—  PAGE  COOPER:  All  the  Year  'Round 
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sweat  from  his  forehead  and  gray  cheeks. 
He  lay  so  quiet  that  she  thought  he  had 
drifted  back  into  an  exhausted  stupor,  but, 
looking  down  incautiously,  she  found  his 
eyes  open  and  raised  to  hers. 

"I'm  really  terribly  ashamed,"  he  mur- 
mured. "Never  marry  a  drunkard,  Nell. 
But  then,  of  course  you  won't." 

"Be  quiet!"  she  ordered. 

"  I  could  be  quiet  like  this  forever.  It's  a 
lot  more  comfortable  than  Abraham's 
bosom." 

She  found  herself  saying  confusedly  and 
foolishly,  "  What  do  you  know  of  Abraham's 
bosom?"  and  she  saw  his  mouth  quiver. 

"You  mean  I  don't  believe  in  it  or  in  God 
Himself?" 

She  withdrew  firmly  from  him  and  went 
back  to  the  bench.  "Well — do  you?"  she 
asked. 

He  looked  up  at  her  quizzically.  "After  my 
own  fashion.  After  all,  we  might  as  well  take 
a  chance  on  Him.  If  we  lose  we  won't  know. 
But  anyhow.  He  isn't  Mr.  Hebron's  God." 
He  sighed.  "I'm  afraid  I'm  still  shockingly 
drunk." 

"Why  are  you?" 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  remembering. 
"That's  something  I  can't  tell  you." 

"You're  very  unhappy." 

"Now  you  mention  it,  I  bfelieve  I  am.  I 
hadn't  thought  of  it  in  those  terms  before." 

"What  is  it  you  want  so  much?" 

"Nothing  you  or  anyone  can  give  me, 
Nell."  He  cocked  his  head  at  her.  "I'm  a 
restless  roving  fellow.  I  want  a  good  ship 
under  me,  hearties  aboard  of  my  own 
choosing,  a  fair  wind  and  open  seas  to  travel 
imtil  I  founder  in  them  or  friendly  hands 
slide  me  overboard.  Nell — Nell,"  he  cried 
out,  beating  his  thighs  with  his  clenched 
fists,  "this  is  such  a  little  piece  of  the  world 
and  we  shall  be  dead  so  long." 

"Mr.  Emerson  said  that  too." 

"Did  he?  He  must  be  a  wise  fellow  and 
sick  of  his  own  helplessness,  as  I  am." 


How  to  save 


of  kitchen  work 


By  using  NESCO  porcelain-on-steel 
enameled  cooking  utensils  you  can  save 
many  minutes  a  day  because: 

1.  NESCO  utensils,  sparkling  white, 
china  smooth,  non-absorbent,  can 
be  washed  quickly  in  plain  soap 
and  water.  Probably  10  minutes 
a  day  of  tiresome  scouring  with 
harsh  abrasives  is  avoided.  Ten 
minutes  a  day  is  61  hours  a  year. 

2.  Foods  cook  more  quickly  in 
NESCO  enameled  ware  than  in 
other  materials.  Test  this !  See  how 
much  faster  a  pint  of  water  comes 
to  a  boil  in  a  NESCO  saucepan. 
Only  5  minutes  less  cooking  time 
per  meal  would  save  90  hours  in 
a  year. 

Four  years  of  laboratory  research  have 
brought  revolutionary  improvements 
in  NESCO  resistance  to  shock,  heat, 
and  stains,  with  three  coats  of  porcelain- 
on-steel.  Dome  shaped  covers  that  fit 
snugly,  seamless  construction,  electro- 
welded  handles  that  can't  break  off — 
are  other  NESCO  features. 

The  5  great  NESCO  factories  are 
making  enormous  quantities  of  muni- 
tions and  small  quantities  of  house- 
wares. Not  every  dealer  can  obtain 
NESCO  but  you'll  find  it  worth  shop- 
ping for  and  waiting  for. 


N€SCO 


NESCO  -products  include 
oilranges  andheaters, elec- 
tric roasters,  tinware,  gal- 1 
vanized  ware  and  enameled  ' 
ware  for  all  household  uses. 

National  Enameling  and  Stamping 
Company,  world's  largest  manufacturers  of 
housewares,  290  N.  12th  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

N€SCO 

porcefa/n-on-sfeef 
enameled  ware 


Amazing  Professional 

Mothproofing  Method 
now  available 
for  home  use 


HOONIt 


^,Sn!osiii»i!*«H 


Just  a  few  minutes  spraying  with 
LARVEX — and  Mrs.  Neal  has  saved 
her  husband's  new  suit  from  moth 
holes  for  a  whole  year. 

WHY?  Moths  will  actually  starve  to 
death  before  they  will  eat  LARVEXED 
clothes,  sofas  or  rugs! 

This  is  the  professional  moth- 
proofing method  used  by  leading 
woolen  mills,  laundries  and  dry 
cleaners. 

And,  LARVEX  is  inexpensive — only 
790  per  pint,  $1.19  per  quart.  Dry- 
cleaning  won't  impair  its  year-long 
protection.  Washing  removes  LARVEX 
but  dry-cleaning  does  not.  Use 
LARVEX— £>e  safe.' 


LARVEX  IS  DIFFERENT 


QUICK!  A  few  minutes 
with  LARVEX  will 
mothproof  a  woman's 
coat  for  12  months! 


.  .  .  CHEAP!  Just  one 
LARVEXING   will 

mothproof  this  $89  up- 
holstered chair  for  a 
year! 


SURE!  See  this  spectacular 
display  at  your  Larvex 
dealer's.  A  covered  dish 
showing  treated  and  un- 
treated cloth  with  live 
moth  worms.  Proof  right 
before  your  eyes  that  moth 
worms  will  not  eat  Lar- 
vexed  fabrics! 


ONE  SPRAYING 
MOTHPROOFS  FOR 
A  WHOLE  YEAR.. 


LARVEX 


Begistered  Trade  Mark 
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She  felt  the  tears  crowding  into  her  eyes. 
She  held  her  head  high  so  that  they  should 
not  fall.  They  were  not  altogether  for  her- 
self or  him.  They  rose  from  a  greater,  wider 
grief. 

"One  day  you  won't  be. helpless." 

"You  mean  when  my  mother  and  grand- 
father have  gone?  For  of  course  you  know  it 
was  my  grandfather  you  heard  prowling 
overhead  that  night.  Everyone  on  the 
Island  knows.  But  the  Island  won't  allow 
it  has  a  murderer,  so  it  can't  hang  him.  And 
it  wouldn't  let  a  lot  of  off-Island  scum  lay 
hands  on  him  either — not  even  your  Aunt 
Thankee.  He's  safe  so  long  as  he  stays  in  his 
own  house.  He  can  stalk  up  and  down  his 
widow's  walk  at  nightfall  and  Aunt  Thankee 
won't  even  look  at  him,  though  they'd  been 
friends  and,  so  rumor  has  it,  more  than 
friends."  He  added  somberly,  "He's  a  little 
mad,  too,  by  now. " 

She  gathered  herself  together.  "Mr.  Caval, 
I  did  not  intrude  upon  you  frivolously  or 
impertinently.  I  had  to  warn  you.  They 
have  planned  to  waylay  and  arrest  you  when 
the  next  ship  comes  in.  They  have  persuaded 
the  sheriff  to  take  action." 

He  chuckled.  "Meaning  Mr.  Hebron  and 
the  brethren?" 

She  said  defensively,  "They  believe  they 
are  doing  their  duty."  She  stood  up.  "I 
must  be  gone  now.  Please  be  careful.  Stay 
sober,  Mr.  Caval." 

"For  whose  sake — yours?" 

"If  that  would  help  you." 

"Yes — yes — it  would  help.  Now  go  at 
once" — he  tried  to  laugh — "and  for  pity's 
sake,  stay  gone,  you  meddlesome  and  reck- 
less woman." 


1^  To    a    mother,    every    child    is    a 
^  problem  child. 

Recipe  for  giving  a  woman  a  suc- 
cessful evening:  Intimate  that  she 
would  have  been  a  great  lawyer  if 
she  weren't  an  enchantress. 

A  few  of  life's  major  satisfactions, 
even  if  they  are  occasionally  dis- 
appointing: A  husband,  a  child,  a 
rosebush,  a  dog. 

—  PAGE  COOPER:  All  the  Year  'Round 
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She  went  out  quickly,  shutting  the  stable 
door  behind  her,  and  passed  Albert,  the 
sentinel,  with  a  proud,  desperate  gesture 
of  acknowledgment. 

Nine  days  later  Ellen  Frosbie  learned  the 
consequences  of  her  action.  Martha  heard 
it  from  Old  Jeb.  It  seemed  that  the  sheriff 
with  his  coast  guards  had  picked  up  Joss 
Caval,  sneaking  under  cover  of  night  into 
Lambert's  Cove,  his  bumboat  loaded  to  the 
gunwales  with  Bibles,  hymnbooks  and  mis- 
sionary tracts.  Where  or  how  he  had  col- 
lected them  no  one  knew.  He  had  main- 
tained piously  that,  being  converted  him- 
self, he  had  resolved  to  convert  the  godless 
Islanders.  Subsequently  the  sheriff,  whose 
temper  was  short  at  best,  refused  Hebron 
point-blank  to  be  made  ridiculous  for  a  sec- 
ond time. 

"Someone  must  have  warned  the  scoun- 
drel," Hebron  declared.  He  paced  back  and 
forth  in  Aunt  Thankee's  parlor. 

Ellen  bent  her  head  over  her  needlework. 
She  felt  shame  and  contrition.  She  was 
aghast  to  find  herself  also  shaken  secretly 
by  the  Island's  laughter. 

"Are  you  listening  to  me?"  Hebron 
pleaded. 

Ellen  sat  before  the  living-room  fire.  She 
felt  tired  out  by  the  long  Sunday-morning 
service  and  stupefied  by  the  heavy  midday 
meal.  It  seemed  to  Ellen  that  Hebron  was 
trying  to  say  something  long  prepared  but 
which  still  cost  him  a  painful  effort. 

"Ellen,  I  want  you  to  take  your  part  with 
me — to  share  the  glory." 

"Yes,  Hebron.  But  I  haven't  understood, 
I'm  afraid.  What  is  it  you  want  of  me?" 

"  I  am  talking  of  the  Camp— the  land  that 
lies  between  it  and  the  sea.  If  we  could  buy 
it  and  dedicate  it  to  God's  worship " 


by  a  big  wash? 


Get  this  NEW  KIND  of  soap! 


OF  wash! 


Yes-DUZ  does  more  for  YOU 
Here's  new  proof! 

Lady,  put  DUZ  to  work  on  that  big 
wash  of  yours!  Prove  for  yourself 
DUZ  does  it  best.  We  proved 
it  in  actual  tests  of  25  other 
washday  soaps.  DUZ  beat 
them  all  for  white  washes, 
suds  for  cleaning,  safety  for 
colors  combined!  DUZ 
does  everything! 


A  IITTLE  DUZ  A  LOT  .  .  .  Don't  waste 
DUZ — it  contains  vital  war  materials. 
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"^ 


^ 


(e/te^  Ofv  ou/i  IMrci-a^.. 


HERE  THEY  come!  Those  dandies  of 
the  deep,  Birds  Eye  Fish,  are  coming 
back  to  grace  your  dinner  plate  again. 
Some  are  here  right  now! 

Not  in  staggering  numbers  of  varieties. 
But  keep  peeking  into  the  Birds  Eye 


land  waters,  rush  them  to  port.  There — 
within  4  hours — they  are  cleaned,  boned, 
washed,  filleted,  and  Quick-Frozen!  We 


case!  You're  apt  to  snatch  up  a  delicious 
Fish  Dinner  any  day  now.  We  recom- 
mend Cod,  "most  misunderstood  offish." 
Not  salted,  smoked,  or  dried  cod.  We're 
telling  of  "ocean-fresh"  cod  —  the  kind 
fishermen  call  "the  king  of  fish!" 

Birds  Eye  Fish  are  Ocean-Fresh! 

Birds  Eye  Cod  Fillets  are  ocean-fresh. 
Quick-Freezing  seals  in  that  marvelous 
ocean  tang  and  freshness. 

We  nab  our  cod  in  those  cold  New  Eng- 

BIRDS  EYE 
FROSTED  FOODS 

Product  of  General  Foods 


do  ALL  the  work.  You  do  ALL  the  en- 
joying of  fish  at  its  finest! 

For  these  delicious  cod  fillets  are  su- 
perb and  satisfying  eating— packed  with 
just-caught  freshness.  Just  unwrap, 
cook,  serve.  And  if  you're  economical, 
you'll  dote  on  Birds  Eye  Cod  Fillets! 
For  you  EAT  ALL  YOU  BUY!  No  waste. 
Look  in  at  your  Birds  Eye  Store  for  Cod 
Fillets — and  look  again.  Try  'em,  first 
chance  you  get! 


So  it  was  money  he  wanted  of  her.  She 
felt  rather  wearily  surprised  and  curious. 
"How  much  do  you — do  we  need,  Hebron?" 

"I  don't  know  quite,  Ellen.  I'm  afraid — 
maybe  as  much  as  five  thousand  dollars." 

"I  can  give  it  you,  of  course." 

"Not  to  me — to  God,  Ellen,"  he  pleaded. 

But  she  was  silent. 

Her  silence  seemed  to  disconcert  him. 
"Ellen,  have  I  in  any  way  distressed  you?" 

"Why — why  should  I  be  distressed?" 

"I  have  been  afraid — almost  to  the  point 
of  cowardice.  I  had  to  ask  you — to  lay  this 
God-given  opportunity  before  you.  But  it 
has  not  been  easy.  I  have  had  to  wrestle 
with  myself." 

"But  why?" 

"You  might  think,"  he  stammered,  "that 
just  for  this  1  had  sought  you  as  my  wife." 

"No,  Hebron."  She  added  dryly,  "Per- 
haps I  am  too  vain." 

"I  could  not  have  borne  to  hurt  you." 

"You  could  not  hurt  me." 

Could  not.  She  had  tried  to  comfort — to 
reassure  him.  And  a  flash  of  lightning  had 
shot  through  her  own  darkness.  Could  not. 
He  had  never  touched  her  except  with  a 
vague  tenderness  and  pity.  He  never  would. 

Afterward,  looking  back,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  that  had  been  their  last  day  of  sunlight. 
Thereafter  winter  closed  down  on  them. 
The  gray  fogs  swept  in  from  the  sea  and  the 
Island  seemed  to  wither  and  shrink  under 
their  dank  breath. 

Ellen  sat  before  the  fire  with  Aunt 
Thankee.  She  never  saw  Joss  Caval  now. 
But  sometimes,  at  night,  she  heard  his  foot- 
steps. She  heard  the  door  of  the  next  house 
open  and  close  again  softly.  But  the  house 
had  wrapped  itself  in  a  deathly  silence.  At 
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dusk  Aunt  Thankee  still  climbed  out  onto 
her  ship's  crow's-nest.  But  one  night  wiien 
she  came  down  her  face  was  bleak.  For  there 
had  been  no  other  shadow  to  watch  the 
gathering  of  a  storm  with  her. 

The  next  day  Minnie  told  Ellen  that 
there  was  grave  sickness  in  the  Caval  house. 

The  sickness  set  out  from  the  Caval  house 
and  crept  stealthily  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Island.  A  dense  gray  fog 
carried  the  fever  on  its  drenching  breath  by 
way  of  keyholes,  down  chimneys,  through 
momentarily  opened  doors.  It  caught  up 
with  Aunt  Thankee  and  pulled  her  gaunt 
uprightness  down  onto  the  grim  tester  bed 
where  so  many  of  her  people  had  given  life 
and  lost  it. 

Some  of  the  very  young  and  very  old  fell 
asleep  and  did  not  wake.  Gray,  silent  pro- 
cessions wound  their  way  through  the  dis- 
mal, dripping  twilight  to  the  cemetery. 

For  two  weeks  the  fog  lay  on  the  people  in 
a  foul,  suffocating  blanket.  It  did  strange 
things  to  them  and  to  the  Island.  The  Caval 
house  grew  more  livid,  more  corpselike  un- 
der its  rank  breath.  Behind  the  disintegrat- 
ing fagade,  at  which  Ellen  glanced  anxiously 
as  she  passed,  a  fight  with  death  was  being 
waged.  Old  Doctor  Pierce  came  daily  until 
he,  too,  was  stricken. 

"Well,  and  whom  have  you  killed  off  to- 
day?" Aunt  Thankee  would  gibe  at  him  and 
he  would  reach  provokingly  for  her  pulse. 

"Mind  your  own  business,  ma'am.  Or 
you'll  have  your  sailing  orders  next." 

Ellen's  monkey  was  dying.  Hebron  had 
said  that  it  could  not  live.  He  had  been 
right.  But  the  dying  ha'd  been  so  slow,  so 
gentle,  that  Ellen  had  been  able  to  deny  it  to 
herself.  The  night  when  the  monkey  could 
not  crawl  out  of  her  blanket  to  greet  her, 
Ellen  knew.  An  ice-cold  paw  clung  frailly  to 
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Ellen's  finger — less,  she  thought,  in  suppli- 
cation for  help  that  could  never  come,  than 
in  farewell.  Ellen  lifted  her  out  of  her  cage 
and  held  her  against  her  breast. 

The  wind,  like  a  momentarily  exhausted 
fury,  fell  silent  and  in  that  lull  Ellen  heard 
the  rapid  beat  of  hoofs  and  the  crunch  of 
wheels.  They  stopped  abruptly.  She  lifted 
her  head  to  listen.  That  was  not  Hebron. 
There  had  been  about  the  sound  of  that  ar- 
rival something  headlong  and  reckless. 

She  heard  a  bell  through  the  startled 
house,  and  presently  the  furtive  opening  of  a 
door.  She  put  the  monkey  tenderly  back 
among  her  blankets.  Candle  in  hand,  Ellen 
went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

Rosie,  who  slept  next  the  kitchen,  had 
been  startled  out  of  bed  and,  wrapped  in 
some  flannel  garment,  cowered  in  the  franti- 
cally dancing  shadows  of  the  hall  beneath. 
She  lifted  a  white  face  to  Ellen's  candlelight. 
"Go  back,  Miss  Ellen.   It's  not  for  you." 

But  Ellen  paid  no  heed  to  her.  All  her 
awareness  was  centered  on  the  figure  who,  in 
black  gleaming  oilskins,  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  now  closed  door.  From  his  dense 
black  hair  the  rain  ran  down  his  face. 
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"What  is  it,  Mr.  Caval?"  she  asked. 
Only  disaster,  she  knew,  could  have  driven 
him  across  this  hostile  threshold. 

His  mouth  twisted.  The  words  that  came 
out  must  have  tasted  gall-bitter.  "It's 
Carly — the  woman  you  met  up  with — dying. 
I  apologize  for  this  intrusion,  ma'am.  But 
you  are  a  good  sailor.  You  know  the  adage — 
'Any  port  in  a  storm.'" 

Ellen,  halfway  down  the  stairs,  looked 
back.  Aunt  Thankee  towered  behind  her. 
"What  storm,  Jocelyn  Caval?" 

He  shook  his  head,  as  though  in  some  se- 
cret reassurance.  "No  one  of  yours  is 
foundering  in  it." 

"What  do  you  want  in  this  house?  "  Aunt 
Thankee  asked. 

"Help,"  he  said. 

"You  have  no  right  to  expect  help,"  Aunt 
Thankee  told  him— "not  from  decent 
people." 

His  eyes  and  those  of  Ellen  Frosbie  had 
come  together.  They  were  knit  together. 

"You  don't  need  rights,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "I  shall  come  with  you." 

"No — I  won't  have  that.  I  haven't  told 
you.  Carly's  in  childbirth."  He  was  trying, 
she  knew,  to  hurt  her  beyond  endurance. 
"What  does  a  New  England  spinster  know 
of  childbirth?"  he  gibed  savagely. 

"Enough.  I  helped  Clara  with  her  foal." 
She  sounded  in  her  own  ears  spinsterish  and 
acid.  "I  am  not  a  complete  fool,  Mr.  Caval. 
I'll  get  my  cloak."  She  turned  and  faced  the 
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(Continued  from  Page  52) 
went  out.    But  there  was  still  the  firelight. 
A  woman  stepped  into  its  red  circle.  Albert, 
at  sight  of  her,  fell  back  with  a  muttered 
"Holy  mother  of  God!" 

Ellen  Frosbie  had  slipped  off  her  oilskins 
and  sou'wester  and  given  them  to  Jocelyn 
Caval,  who  had  taken  them  in  silence.  She 
stood,  in  the  midst  of  this  filthy  misery,  and 
smoothed  her  fair  hair  with  the  precise,  auto- 
matic gesture  of  a  lady  who  has  come  in 
from  a  walk  and  taken  off  her  bonnet. 

"You  had  better  relight  the  lamp,  Mr. 
Caval." 

He  obeyed  her.  The  merciful  shadows  re- 
ceded. A  yellow  dirty  tide  flowed  over  the 
room.  It  spared  nothing.  It  isolated  Ellen 
Frosbie  in  a  tragic  incongruity. 

She  could  feel  Joss  Caval  watching  her. 
"I  do  not  want  you  here,"  she  said  stiffly. 
"  Is  there  no  place  where  you  both  could  find 
shelter?" 

"There's  the  stable  across  the  road,"  he 
told  her. 

"If  I  need  you  I  shall  call  for  you." 

The  light  wavered  again  and  a  wind  cold 
as  death  blew  against  her  neck.  She  heard 
the  door  close.  Then  it  was  as  though  the 
two  men  had  fallen  into  a  pit.  The  shack  be- 
came the  deathly  silent  vortex  of  the  storm. 

Ellen  Frosbie  went  over  to  the  ship's  bunk 
against  the  wall  and  took  the  hand  lying 
inert  on  the  gray  blanket.  It  came  in- 
stantly alive  and  closed  on  hers.  She  had  to 
stand  there  and  meet  the  wide-open  eyes, 
bright  with  fever. 

"I've  come  to  try  and  help  you."  Ellen 
said.  "Don't  be  afraid." 

"I'm  not  skeered.  Who  are  you?" 

"Ellen  Frosbie." 

"I  know.  Hebron  Allyn's  wife." 

"Not  yet." 

"But  you  will  be."  The  tormented  head 
tolled  back  and  forth  on  its  pillow  and  came 
to  rest.  Carly  said  hoarsely,  "I've  got  to 
talk.  I'll  be  yelling  soon  and  it'll  be  too  late. 
Sit  down,  can't  you?  There's  nothing  a  lady 
can  do  for  me.   I've  done  for  myself." 

Ellen  drew  up  one  of  the  two  wooden 
chairs  and  sat  down.  The  red-brown  furious 
eyes  of  the  other  woman  watched  her. 

"I  know  what  you're  thinking,  but  I've 
got  something  to  tell  you  that  you  ought  to 
know.  Being  born  is  a  dirty  business,  lady. 
And  if  you  ain't  born  right,  it's  a  damned 
business.  Ask  Joss.  Ask  him  what  it  felt  like, 
waking  up  one  morning  to  find  he  wasn't  a 
fine  young  gentleman,  but  just  a  fine  gentle- 
man's young  bastard.  No  name.  Ask  him 
what  that  did  to  him." 

"I  think  I  know." 

"Your  kind  can't  know.  Joss  is  going  to 
have  a  son  in  a  few  hours.  Maybe  it'll  be  a 
daughter.  Listen,  lady,  you're  going  to 
marry  a  good  man.  Women  like  you  don't 
toss  their  caps  over  windmills.  And  they 
don't  marry  the  likes  of  Joss  Caval — not  if 
he  was  the  last  man  on  God's  earth.  Bas- 
tards ain't  got  a  choice,  lady.  They  take 
what  they  can  get — women  like  me." 

"What  is  the  use  of  all  this?" 

"A  lot  of  use.  Joss  will  do  what  you  say." 
She  thrust  out  her  naked  beautiful  arm  and 
caught  Ellen's  hand.  "There's  still  time. 
Tell  him  to  marry  me.  It's  not  right  to 
bring  bastards  into  this  world ! " 

Ellen,  with  fascinated  horror,  looked  down 
at  the  naked,  distorted  body  that  Jocelyn 
Caval  had  once  loved.  All  that  it  repre- 
sented— the  squalid  despair  and  violence — 
look  her  by  the  throat  so  that  for  a  moment 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  her 
senses  failing  her. 

Carly  screamed, ' '  Be  quick.  Young  Jocelyn 
Caval  ain't  going  to  wait  forever." 

Ellen  went  unsteadily  to  the  door.  She 
called,  "Please  come,"  and  Joss  Caval 
stepped  instantly  into  the  light. 

"^Vhatisit?  Did  you  call?" 

"Yes." 

"What  is  it  you  want,  Nell?" 

"You  are  a  very  unhappy  man,  Mr. 
Caval,"  she  said  in  a  voice  incredibly  pre- 
cise and  cool.  "  I  think  you  have  been  greatly 
wronged.  Do  not  wrong  someone  equally 
helpless." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
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She  said  bleakly,  "Marry  her.  Now,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late." 

"You  must  have  gone  mad!  She  must 
have  bewitched  you." 

"No.  She  only  told  me  what  you,  espe- 
cially, should  have  known.  She  may  not  live. 
Your  own  life  was  crippled  from  the  start. 
But  you  have  a  chance  now " 

"What  chance?"  he  demanded. 

"Your  chtld's  chance." 

"I  am  not  interested  in  my  child,"  he 
flung  at  her.  "I  never  wanted  it." 

"Whether  you  wanted  it  or  not,  you 
brought  it  into  being.  You  are  responsible." 
She  swung  away  from  him  with  a  gesture  of 
furious  despair. 

Carly  lay  motionless,  her  eyes  closed.  But 
Joss  Caval,  turning  on  her,  suddenly  caught 
a  gleam  of  light  under  the  thick  lashes.  He 
laughed  outright. 

"So  you  two  women  have  got  together. 
Women  always  get  together.  The  New  Bed- 
ford harlot  and  the  lady  from  Concord. 
What  chance  has  a  man  against  such  a 
union — such  unity  of  purpose?"  He  began 
to  pace  back  and  forth  like  a  wild,  tormented 
animal.  Then  he  shouted,  "Hey  there. 
Runt!"  and,  like  an  imp  conjured  up  out  of 
the  dark,  Albert  appeared. 

"Yes,  guv'nor?" 

"Drive  over  to  Holmes  Hole.  In  this 
storm  Father  O'Malley  won't  have  left  the 
Island.  Find  him  and  bring  him  back  with 
you.  Tell  him" — he  hesitated — "tell  him 
it's  a  matter  of  salvation." 

Ellen  drove  back  to  Edgartown  in  the 
dusk  of  the  following  day.  The  torrential 
rain  had  stopped.  The  wind,  weary  of  its 
own  fury,  carried  a  few  last  dismal  tears  on 


^  Patient:  Doctor,  Why  am  I  seized 
^  by  these  restless  longings  for  the 
glamorous  and  the  faraway? 

Doctor:  IMy  dear  lady,  they  are  the 
usual  symptoms  of  too  much  com- 
fort in  the  home  and  contentment 
in  the  heart. 
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its  gusty  breath.  But  the  sea  still  tore  with 
white  vicious  fangs  at  the  Island,  lying  like  a 
battered,  waterlogged  ship  under  the  lower- 
ing sky.  It  was  a  long  and  weary  journey, 
and  Albert  drove  in  unbroken  silence. 
Through  her  utter  weariness  and  spiritual 
confusion  Ellen  felt  his  hunched  body  beside 
hers  as  something  darkly  hostile.  It  was  as 
though  that  ceremony  to  which  they  had 
been  witnesses  had  linked  them  in  an  un- 
willing, detested  partnership.  She  guessed 
that  he  was  reliving  that  strange  scene.  The 
priest  had  been  a  simple,  elderly  man  who 
saw  in  this  act  a  sign  of  grace  in  a  prodigal 
and  willful  son,  and  he  had  lent  to  it  and 
even  its  sordid  background  the  dignity  of 
his  faith.  An  hour  later,  a  child,  fighting 
feebly  for  life,  had  been  bom  in  blessed  le- 
gitimacy to  Jocelyn  Caval  and  his  wife. 

Saladin  came  to  a  halt  outside  the  Caval 
house.  Albert  helped  Ellen  to  alight. 

"I  hopes  you  sleeps  well,  miss,"  he  said. 
"It's  more  than  I  will." 

She  walked  the  few  steps  to  Aunt  Thankee's 
door,  which  had  been  left  unlatched  for  her. 
She  made  her  way  to  her  own  room. 

The  little  monkey  had  not  waited  for  her. 
She  had  died  in  the  cold  and  dark,  alone. 
Ellen  covered  it  up  tenderly.  Then  the 
frozen  aching  heart  in  her  melted  and  broke. 
She  flung  herself  down  on  her  knees  by  her 
bedside  and  wept  with  a  wild  abandonment. 

The  next  morning  Old  Jeb  made  a  coffin 
for  the  monkey,  put  Clara  in  the  shafts  of 
the  Caval  rig,  which  he  had  unceremoniously 
borrowed,  and  he  and  Ellen  drove  out  to 
AUyn's  Farm.  There  Jeb  dug  a  grave  and 
later  covered  it  with  heaped-up  earth. 

Out  of  the  gray  smoke  of  winter  a  pale 
green  fire  kindled.  Life  was  being  bom  to 
Allyn's  Farm,  to  the  fields  and  in  the  pas- 
tures and  bams  where  Hebron  sometimes 
spent  his  nights.  If  Ellen  had  seen  him  then, 
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his  face  compassionate  and  wise  in  the 
lanternlight,  and  heard  his  voice,  softened  to 
a  murmur  of  encouragement  and  hope  to 
some  poor  laboring  beast,  she  would  have 
known  him  better. 

One  hard-pressed  day  he  left  his  farm  and 
rode  to  the  Grove.  He  had  asked  Norton  for 
an  interview,  and  Norton,  recently  returned 
to  the  Island,  had  accepted  Hebron's  sug- 
gested meeting  place.  The  camp's  drab 
council  chamber  was  dark  and  chill  after  the 
long  winter,  and  even  Norton's  friendly, 
handsome  face  had  a  pinched  and  irritable 
look.  To  Hebron's  surprise,  he  had  not  come 
alone.  Two  Island  men — stout,  bald-pated 
Capt.  Grafton  Collins,  and  Ira  Darrow— sat 
at  the  long  table  on  either  side  of  him. 
Father  Brerton,  who  had  come  over  from 
the  mainland,  had  also  brought  a  stranger — 
a  short,  stout  fellow  whose  cold,  alert  eyes 
ran  over  Hebron  with  a  look  of  sardonic 
interest. 

"Meet  Mr.  Felix  Overton.  Hebron,"  Nor- 
ton said.  "Mr.  Overton  is  thinking  of  be- 
coming an  Islander — at  least  in  a  business 
sense.  Mr.  Overton,  this  is  Mr.  Hebron 
Allyn." 

The  two  men  acknowledged  each  other. 
They  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands.  Hebron 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

"  I  thought  it  only  right  that  there  should 
be  representatives  of  both  sides  at  this  meet- 
ing, Hebron,"  Norton  said.  "I  know  how 
you  feel  about  the  Island.  I  even  hope  that 
your  hostility  to  our  enterprise  may  have 
modified  to  a  point  where  we  can  work  to- 
gether and  not  against  each  other." 

"No,"  Hebron  said.  He  went  on  after  a 
moment,  "I  am  in  a  position  to  offer  you 
any  reasonable  price  you  ask,  Norton,  for 
the  land  between  Weslcyan  Grove  and  the 
bluffs." 

"I'm  sorry,  Hebron,  to  disappoint  you," 
Captain  Norton  answered.  "The  Oak  Bluffs 
Wharf  and  Land  Association  has  already 
been  formed." 

"You  mean.  Captain  Norton,  that  you 
have  sold  us  out?" 


"That  is  a  hard  and  unwarranted  state- 
ment, Hebron.  I  assure  you  that  I  have  sold 
nothing  for  my  own  personal  gain.  My 
associates  and  I  hope  to  remake  the  Island's 
fortune — to  give  our  people  new  life  and 
hope." 

"Hope  of  what?"  Hebron  asked.  "Their 
salvation?"  * 

"I  don't  think  their  spiritual  salvation  is 
involved  in  a  reasonable  and  decent  business 
enterprise.  But  their  earthly  salvation  un- 
questionably is." 

Hebron  sprang  up  like  a  man  goaded  by 
intolerable  pain  and  went  over  to  the  win- 
dow. He  turned  his  back  on  those  hostile  or 
mocking  or  pitying  eyes.  He  looked  down 
through  the  grimy  glass  onto  the  dripping 
oak  trees  between  whose  lean  branches  he 
could  decipher  the  preacher's  stand,  still 
boarded  up  against  the  winter  desolation. 
There  he  had  once  stood  with  God's  flaming 
message  in  his  heart.  Hebron  no  longer  saw 
the  beloved  trees  or  the  place  from  which  he 
had  once  delivered  God's  word.  His  eyes 
were  blind  and  galled  with  tears. 

"There  is  one  comfort  that  we  can  offer 
you.  Hebron,"  Norton's  voice  went  on.  "We 
shall  have  the  authority  and  power  to  clean 
up  the  Eastville  water  front  and  put  an  end 
to  the  illegal  traffic " 

"If  you  want  my  money,"  the  stout 
stranger  interposed  sharply,  "you'll  have  to 
go  farther  than  that,  captain.  You'll  have  to 
rid  the  Island  of  its  malefactors.  I  have  been 
told  that  you  harbor  a  notorious  murderer. 
Decent  people  aren't  going  to  spend  their 
vacations  and  their  money  where  they  can't 
be  sure  of  their  lives." 

Hebron  turned  sharply.  But  Captain 
Collins  took  the  words  from  him.  He 
shouted,  "  I'll  have  you  know,  sir,  our  people 
are  the  best,  the  most  law-abiding  citizens 
of  our  country." 

"Father  Brerton,  here,  tells  another 
story." 

"Brerton- is  an  off-Islander,"  Norton  in- 
terrupted. "He  cannot  possibly  under- 
stand   " 
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"  It's  not  a  question  of  understanding,  but 
'  fact.  New  Bedford  folk  know  as  well  as 
5U  do  what  goes  on  here.  This  Pedro 
avalho  and  his  story  have  got  across  to 

5 

"It's  an  old  story,"  Norton  interrupted. 
Eighteen  years  old,  to  be  e.xact.  By  God- 
ey,  it  might  be  forgotten." 

"It's  not  forgotten.  Scandal  can  always 
i  revived  by  some  malicious  person." 

"What  malicious  person?"  Collins  asked 
larply. 

"Never  mind  that,  captain.  It  is  sufficient 
lat  people  are  free  to  say  that  the  Island 
')lerates  criminals."  Felix  Overton  threw 
at  his  well-filled  waistcoat.  "Come,  gentle- 
jen,  do  you  or  do  you  not  defend  murder?  " 

"We  do  not,  sir." 

"But  you  harbor  murderers." 

Ira  Darrow  brought  an  angry  fist  on  the 
kbie.  "Norton,  is  this  fellow  trying  to  tell 

how  to  run  our  Island?" 

"It  won't  be  your  Island,"  Overton 
ointed  out.  "Not  when  I've  staked  out  my 
aim  on  it.  I've  got  my  reputation  as  well 
3  my  money  to  consider.  I'm  not  venturing 
ither  until  I  have  assurance  that  this  Portu- 
se  ruffian  will  be  arrested  and  given  his 
^ng-overdue  deserts.  Then,  gentlemen,  we 
in  start  business  with  a  clean  slate." 

Hebron  had  left  the  window.  Hardly 
iiowing  how  he  came  there,  he  had  ranged 
imself  with  Darrow  and  Collins  at  Nor- 
m's side. 

"We   can't   arrest   dead   men,"   Norton 

id.  "Pedro  Cavalho  is  dead." 

Father  Brerton  leaned  across  the  table 
bd  peered  into  Hebron's  gray,  strained 
ice.  His  own  was  sorrowful.  "Brother 
lebron,  it  is  possible  that  our  informant 
ed  to  us.  You  are  not  only  an  Islander.  You 
re  a  good  Christian  to  whom  the  truth 
'eighs  more  than  earthly  loyalties.  What  is 
he  truth?" 

Hebron  swallowed  against  the  dryness  of 
is  throat.  "Pedro  Cavalho  awaits  God's 
jdgment,"  he  said.  "He  is  safe  from  ours." 

Both  the  old  man  whom  Hebron  loved 


and  the  hated  stranger  stood  up.  Felix 
Overton  buttoned  up  his  coat.  "That's  a 
prevarication,"  he  said.  "It  confirms  every- 
thing I've  been  told.  No  outsider  can  do 
business  with  an  Islander.  Sooner  or  later 
they'll  gang  up  against  him.  Go6d-by,  gen- 
tlemen. My  money  and  I  will  find  some 
other  outlet  for  our  usefulness." 

Norton  had  jumped  to  his  feet.  "You  and 
your  money  can  go  to  blazes,  sir.  The  Island 
will  survive  without  you." 

Father  Brerton  limped  over  to  Hebron's 
side.  "  I  have  had  great  hopes  of  you,  Hebron 
AUyn,"  he  said.  "I  believed  that  you  would 
burn  in  our  midst  like  a  rekindled  beacon  of 
the  Lord.  But  you,  too,  have  turned  to  dust 
and  ashes." 

Hebron  remained  silent.  He  heard  a 
shuffling  of  feet  and  the  closing  of  the  door 
and  thought  that  Norton,  too,  had  left  him. 
Then  he  heard  the  familiar  voice: 

"Well,  I'm  not  the  businessman  I  thought 
I  was,  Hebron— and  you're  not  quite  the 
Christian  you  thought  you  were.  First  and 
last,  it  seems,  we're  Islanders." 

"I  am  first  and  last  a  sinner,"  Hebron 
said  sadly. 

Norton  half  held  out  his  hand.  "  I've  a  no- 
tion," he  said,  "that  God  has  a  weakness  for 
His  Island  sinners." 

Long  after  Norton  had  gone,  Hebron 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  drab,  forlorn 
room.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  face  its 
silent  reproach.  He  would  not  enter  it  again. 
He  had  spoken  for  the  last  time  in  the  coun- 
cil of  good  men.  Never  again  would  he  de- 
liver God's  word  to  the  hungry  multitude 
under  the  green  shelter  of  the  trees.  If  faith 
itself  were  dying,  it  was  because  he,  too,  with 
so  many  others,  had  been  proved  unfaithful. 

He  went  out,  closing  the  door  softly,  and 
down  the  narrow  stairs. 

In  those  few  hours  Ellen  Frosbie  had 
managed  to  give  back  to  the  hide-out  some- 
thing of  its  first  seamanly  order  and  cleanli- 
ness. Almost  certainly.  Joss  Caval  had 
thought  as  she  had  swept  him  out  of  her 
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"I  have  so  many  childhood  memo- 
ries of  my  vvonderful  grandparents 
and  their  little  private  jokes  . . .  like 
the  vanilla  bottle. 

"Quite  often  Grandma  would  find 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  table. 
She  knew  what  that  meant. 

"And  that  night,  Grandpa,  eating 
her  luscious  vanilla  pudding,  would 
',    say,  'What  a  surprise!  My  favorite 
dessert!'  Then  we'd  ail  laugh  ...  es- 
pecially me. 

"Too  bad  there  weren't  any  (juick-nnd- 
easy  Jell-()  Puddings  in  those  days.  In  just 
5  minutes  Grandpa  could  have  cooked 
himself  a  creamy  Jell-0  V;milla  Pudding 
as  smooth  and  delicate  as  the  pudding  it 
took  Grandma  so  long  to  make! 

"There  are  two  other  grand  Jcll-0  Pud- 
dings, you  know.  Chocolate  with  its  deep, 


rich  flavor  straight  from  the  famousWalter 
Baker  folks...  and  luscious  Butterscotch. 
No  wonder  these  nourishing  puddings  are 
America's  best  sellers! 
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coolly  charted  course,  she  had  never  in  her 
life  before  gone  down  on  her  knees  to  scrub  a 
floor.  Certainly  she  had  never  delivered  a 
woman  of  child.  She  had  done  both  with  an 
authoritative,  sometimes  waspish  efficiency. 
Finally  she  had  bundled  all  Carly's  dusty 
and  broken  trash  into  her  apron  and, 
through  the  driving  rain,  had  marched  with 
it  to  the  edge  of  the  gray  waste  of  sea  and 
lossed  it  to  the  waves  with  a  gesture  of 
housewifely  good  riddance. 

When  all  was  done  she  had  stood  in  the 
doorway  and  looked  back  at  the  swept  and 
garnished  room,  at  Carly,  sleeping  ex- 
haustedly  with  the  wisp  of  new  life  in  the 
unconscious  curve  of  her  arm.  She  had 
looked  at  once  prideful  and  almost — but  not 
quite — broken  with  weariness.  Then  Ellen's 
eyes  had  met  Joss  Caval's  eyes  so  fleetingly 
that  he  would  never  know  what,  if  any, 
message  they  had  had  for  him. 

Since  then  the  room  had  been  hers.  The 
cleanly  order  which  she  had  given  it  was  all 
that  he  had  of  her.  He  became  its  guardian 
and  its  servant.  He  went  at  rare  intervals  to 
the  Eastville  tavern,  which  he  had  given 
over  to  Albert's  uncertain  keeping,  and  put 
to  sea  at  night  only  when  the  latter's  wail 
concerning  depleted  stocks  drove  him  to  take 
the  risk.  He  had  never  before  thought  of  it 
as  a  risk. 

But  here  in  his  old  hide-out  he  found  an 
unreasoned  peace  which  he  hid  from  Carly 
as  a  miser  might  hide  his  treasure  from  a 
rapacious  and  watch- 
ful enemy.     He  had  ^__ 

bought  her  a  fine 
woolen  dress  such  as 
a  well-to-do  farmer's 
wife  might  wear,  and 
she  wore  it  submis- 
sively and  it  became 
a  bawd's  dress.  She 
would  not  take  the 
cheap  earrings  from 
her  ears.  They  re- 
minded her,  she  said 
sullenly,  of  better 
days.  They  sparkled 
in  the  firelight,  like 
her  eyes,  with  a  sly 
lasciviousness.  But  he 
rarely  saw  it.  For  he 
did  not  look  at  her 
directly,  if  he  could 
save  himself.  He  was 
only,  at  times,  aware 
of  her. 

He  was  aware  of  her 
now,  standing  behind 

him,  where  he  sat  at  the  table  whittling  a 
toy  boat  out  of  a  block  of  pine  wood.  From 
the  depths  of  the  homely  cradle  by  the  fire- 
side came  a  feeble,  appealing  cry.  She  heard 
it,  but  did  not  answer  it. 

"What  a  miserable,  ugly  little  beast!" 
she  said,  and  laughed. 

She  did  not  love  the  child.  She  nursed  it 
with  a  resentment  from  which.  Joss  Caval 
thought,  it  drew  its  sickliness.  A  premature 
child,  at  best.  Doctor  Pierce  had  said  when 
he  paid  his  reluctant  visit,  had  a  poor  chance 
of  survival.  Its  life  had  to  be  fought  for, 
night  and  day,  with  an  unremitting  patience. 
Joss  Caval  was  fighting  for  it  alone. 

"He  should  have  chosen  a  diiiferent 
father,"  he  said. 

Carly  laughed  again,  to  herself,  secre- 
tively. She  came  closer  to  him.  "Were  you 
an  ugly  little  beast  once.  Joss,  with  pointed 
ears  and  a  mean,  wizened  face?" 

"I  have  forgotten." 

"You  grew  up  anyhow.  What's  the  use  of 
fooling  round  with  that  toy?  Our  little 
Peter  won't  ever  play  with  it." 

"I  intend  that  he  shall." 

"Why?  You've  got  a  good  strong  wife 
now.  You  could  have  good  strong  brats" — 
she  grinned — "if  you  were  a  good  strong 
husband  to  me." 

He  did  not  answer. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "Joss, 
when  are  we  getting  out  of  this  place?"  she 
asked. 

"Where  should  we  go?" 

"You've  got  a  fine  gentleman's  home 
waiting  for  you." 


e 


lly  <'alb<>rine  Haydwn  Ja<>ob.<i 

There  was  a  time  when  each  new 
frock 
Foretold  a  happy  meeting  place; 
But  now  I  know  that  cloth  can  mock. 
And  even  gloves,  and  hats,  and 
lace. 

Today  I  know  at  last  that  I 

Now  have  the  love  that  bids  me 
take 

Blue  from  the  sea  or  from  the  sky 
To  wear  in  velvet,  for  your  sake. 


September,  1945 

"  It's  not  mine.  It's  my  mother's.  And  get 
this  into  your  head.  As  long  as  my  mother 
lives  you'll  never  set  foot  inside  that  house. 
Afterward  it  can  rot." 

"You'll  go  back  to  it  then.  Joss,"  she  told 
him. 

"Don't  fool  yourself.  Simple,  honest 
fishermen  like  Jocelyn  Cava!  and  his  sor 
don't  live  in  fine  houses."  • 

"So  that's  it!  That's  what  you  mean  tc 
do  to  me.  All  right.  Then  the  brat  can  gc 
wherever  it  came  from." 

He  half  rose  and  then  sat  down  again.  H« 
resumed  his  work.  He  knew  that  she  hac 
wanted  him  to  strike  her,  believing  that  oui 
of  that  physical  contact  a  spark  would  bf 
struck  and  an  old  fire  rekindled.  He  woulc 
never  touch  her. 

Carly  had  eaten  supper  and  crawled  intc 
her  bunk  with  the  baby's  cradle  drawn  be 
side  her,  just  outside  the  circle  of  firelight 
She  had  turned  out  the  lamp.  But  there  wa 
light  enough  to  see  the  sordid  little  heap  o 
clothes,  just  as  she  had  stepped  out  of  them 
and  the  unwashed  dishes  and  the  platter  o 
stew  on  which  a  nauseous  film  of  grease  hac 
settled.  Carly,  Joss  knew,  was  not  asleep 
She  watched  him  from  behind  the  shelte 
of  her  thick  lashes,  alert  for  any  involuntar; 
gesture  of  disgust.  Squalor  had  been  natu 
ral  to  her.  It  had  become  calculated  an( 
provocative— a  gibe  in  the  teeth  of  his  fas 
tidiousness.  One  nigh 

or  other,  her  primi 

tive  wisdom  taugh 
her,  this  man  woul 
jump  the  gulf  be 
tween  them  to  la 
murderous  hands  o 
her.  Then  they  woul 
be  together  agaii 
locked  to  each  oth( 
by  a  last  shared  vii  ]^ 
lence. 

But  he  went 
work  patiently.  H 
took  hot  water  froi 
the  kettle  by  the  fii 
and  washed  th 
dishes.  His  hug 
shadow  followed  hii 
derisively.  This 
Joss  Caval,  he  to 
himself;  this  is  wh 
has  come  of  that  fii 
lusty  gentleman! 

At  last  Carly  spol 
slumberously  out 
the  shadow.  "You're  very  late.  Where  haj 
you  been.  Joss?  Over  to  the  tavern?" 
"No." 

"Eat  something." 
"I'm  not  himgry." 

"Drink  then.  Take  a  drink  and  war' 
yourself." 

She  had  left  a  flagon  of  his  own  flip  on  t 
table  and  he  poured  out  a  mugful  and  sto^ 
in  the  firelight,  drinking  slowly  and  smili 
at  her  over  the  mug's  rim. 
"It's  still  good,"  he  said. 
"It's  better,"  she  told  him.  "Drink 
down.  Joss." 

"I  might  drink  myself  senseless.  Yoi 
like  that,  wouldn't  you,  Carly?" 

"Maybe  you'd  get  some  of  your  sen; 
back,"  she  whispered. 

His  eyes,  caught  for  a  moment  in  t 
light,  had  a  yellow  glare  in  them  whi 
seemed  to  spread  in  a  dangerous  brilliai 
over  the  whole  ravaged  face.  But  he  spo 
with  the  same  gentle  remoteness.  "Some 
them,  no  doubt." 

He  heard  the  child  stir  and  moan. 
Carly  heard,  she  gave  no  sign.  Her  stran 
intentness  was  fixed  on  him.  He  crossed  t 
room  and  bent  down  over  the  white  p 
point  smudge,  floating  in  the  cradle's  shade 
And  in  that  moment  of  inadvertent  nearm 
Carly  pounced.    Her  arm  reached  out  a 
her  strong,  beautiful  hand  clamped  its 
on  his  arm,  pulling  him  off  balance,  so  tl 
he  fell  on  the  bunk  beside  her.  His  face  v 
so  close  to  hers  that  he  breathed  her  brea 
She  put  her  free  hand  to  his  cheek. 
"Ugly  devil!"  she  murmured  thickly. 
(Continued  on  Page  60) 
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WITH  Lipton's  Noodle  Soup,  you  can  fix  every  bit 
of  this  grand  supper  in  less  than  25  minutes! 

First  course — big,  steaming  bowls  of  this  rich, 
chickeny-tasting  noodle  soup,  with  the  fragrant  broth 
and  tender  noodles  that  only  fresh-cooked  soups  can 
have!  (Lipton's,  you  see,  is  soup  you  actually  make 
fresh — just  by  emptying  the  wonderful  soup  mix  into 
boiling  water  and  cooking  7  minutes!) 

To  serve  6  people,  you  need  just  a  10^  package  of 
Lipton's — and  you'll  serve  them  the  grandest,  old- 
fashioned  noodle  soup  since  the  days  of  grandma's 
,  own  soup  kettle! 


SPUR-OF-THE-MOMENT    SUPPER 

Lipton'8  ISoodle  Soup 

Crackers 

Cold-Cut  Salad 

Sliced  Tomatoes 

*JiBy  Jaui  Delight 


*Jiffy  Jam  Delifsht.  With  Lipton's  fresh-made  goodness  at  the 
beginning,  and  liiis  picture-prelly  dessert — your  spur-of-the-mo- 
ment supper's  going  to  be  a  triumph!  Dip  12  rounds  of  bread  in  egg 
nog  mixture  (made  by  mixing  3  bealen  egg  yolks,  !■>  cup  milk,  .'{ 
tablespoons  sugar,  H  teaspoon  vanilla).  Place  two  rounds  of 
bread  in  each  sherbet  glass  with  strawberry  (or  other)  preserves 
between.  Top  with  meringue  (made  by  beating  2  egg  whites  until 
foamy  and  adding  2  tablesp(M>iis  sugar  gradually,  beating  until 
stiff).  Garnish  with  preserves.  Servers  6.  Put  Lipton's  Noodle  Soup 
nn  your  shopping  list — and  be  ready  lo  fix  this  quick  supper  at  the 
drop  of  the  bat  of  a  drop-in  guest. 


I0« 


ALSO  IN 

THRIFTY  3  PACKAGE 

CARTON 

CONTINENTAL 


LIPTON'S 
NOODLE  SOUP 

Made  by  Ihe  makers  of  brisk  Lipfon  Tea 
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Give  your  face  and  neck  this 

Treatment  takes  only  8  minutes 


Fuiiioiis  llomofim'izi'il  Vi\v\i\\  Helps  Skin  Appear 
F'iriiuT,  KrcwIuT,  Sinootlu-r — With  Each  Application 

After  the  ravages  of  summer  sun  and  wind  — your  skin  deserves  sipedal 
attention.  Arid  you'll  be  delighted  to  learn  that  now,  in  the  privacy  of 
your  own  home,  you  can  give  your  face  and  neck  a  remarkable  'beauty- 
lift'  which  works  wonders  for  skin  that  appears  dry,  coarse-textured, 
tired  and  faded. 

All  you  need  for  this  treatment  is  this  one  de  luxe  cream  — Edna 
Wallace  Hopper's  Ilomogeni/cd  Facial  Cream!  It's  famous  for  its 
super-lubricating  qualities.  It's  one  of  the  most  beautifying' creams  in 
cosmetic  history. 

I)ir<M-lioiis  So  Easy!   Results  So  Divine! 

Briskly  pat  I  lopper's  Facial  Cream  over  face  and  neck  always  using 
upward,  outward  strokes.  (Follow  arrows  in  diagram.)  Leave  on  lor 
about  8  minutes.  Or  overnight  if  you  prefer. 

Notice  how  I  lopper's  leaves  your  skin  leeling  so  satin-sviooth. 
Notice  how  your  skin  appears  firmer,  so  delicately  textured  with  almost 
a  hahy-freshness. 

The  reason  a  Hopper's  Facial  is  so  active  and  lubricates  the  skin 
so  EXPERTLY  is  bccause  it's  homogenized!  Use  nightly  to  help  main- 
tain exquisitely  lovely  natural  skin  beauty  thruout  the  years.  Hopper's 
Facial  Cream  is  also  an  unsurpassed  powder  base  for  dry,  contrary  skin. 
Be  sure  to  buy  your  jar  today.  An)  cosmetic  counter. 


For  Enlarged  Pore  Openings  and 
To  Help  Loosen  Blackheads 


You'll  find  hopper's  white  clay  pack 
very  effective  for  this  purpose.  It's  also 
marvelous  to  help  clear  away  faded  dried- 
up  'top-skin'  cells. 


HOPPER'S 


HOMOGENIZED 
FACIAL  CREAIH 


(Continued  from  Page  58) 

He  said,  "I'm  sorry,  Carly — for  us  both." 

"Why  should  you  be?  The  brat  hasn't 
spoiled  me.  I'm  still  good  to  love.  What  are 
you  waiting  for?  That  bit  of  frozen,  white 
nothing?  What  is  she  to  you,  Joss?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  that.  I  know.  But  I 
can't  tell  you.  I  would  if  I  could." 

"You  never  felt  that  way  about  me,  did 
you?" 

"No." 

"You  never  loved  me." 

"I  never  said  so." 

"And  you  don't  want  me  any  more?" 

"I'm  sorry." 

"You're  not  sorry!  You're  glad  to  be  free 
of  me."  He  saw  her  swallow  convulsively. 
"Maybe  now  the  brat's  got  a  lawful  name," 
she  said  slyly,  "you'll  want  to  be  altogether 
quit  of  me." 

"How  could  I  be?" 

"Folks  get  divorced,  don't  they?" 

"Not  in  my  church." 

"So  you  wouldn't — then — no  matter 
what?" 

"No  matter  what.  It's  for  so  long  as  we 
two  live." 

She  shuddered.  It  was  a  violence  that 
spread  over  her  whole  body.  The  last  barrier 
went  down  before  it.  Now  she  was  free — out 
in  the  open. 

"That's  quite  a  price  to  pay  for  a  wizened- 
faced  monkey  with  pointed  ears.  Have  you 
got  pointed  ears,  my  darling?"  She  ran  her 
fingers  along  the  edge  of  his  thick  hair, 
pushing  it  softly  back.  But  she  was  staring 
straight  and  recklessly  into  his  suddenly 
wide-open  and  intent  eyes.  "Do  you  know 
anyone  with  pointed  ears,  Joss?" 

He  thought  that  there  was  no  sound  in  the 
world  but  the  beating  of  his  own  heart.  He 
could  no  longer  hear  the  sea  beyond  the 
sand  dunes.  He  tried  to.  He  thought,  //  / 
could  hear  the  sea  I  should  be  safe.  But  all 
he  heard  was  that  heavy,  slugging  beat.  He 
couldn't  see  Carly  for  the  red  fog  that  had 
fallen  between  them.  They  were  closer  to 
each  other  now  than  they  had  ever  been,  for 


this  passion  was  stronger  than  lust  of  life. 
It  was  death  itself.  Carly  knew  it  too.  She 
looked  up  exultantly,  showing  the  white 
line  of  her  teeth  in  wild,  silent  laughter. 

"Bastard!"  she  flung  at  him. 

He  was  silent.  Gently,  he  pried  Carly's 
fingers  loose  from  his  arm  and  stood  up.  He 
opened  his  slop  chest  and  pulled  out  pillows 
and  blankets  and  spread  them  against  the 
wall.  He  stripped  himself  of  his  pilot  coat 
and  sat  down  and  kicked  off  his  knee-high 
boots.  Such  was  his  custom.  So  he  slept  in 
this  place  that  Ellen  Frosbie  had  given  into 
his  keeping. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Joss?" 

"Sleep,"  he  said. 

Her  defeated,  bewildered  rage  broke  its 
last  bonds.  She  sat  up,  thrashing  her  own 
body  with  clenched  fists,  screaming  at  him. 
"You — you  filthy,  impotent  beast.  You 
couldn't  even  beget  a  child  of  your  own— 
you  had  to  borrow  a  runt's  leavings." 

He  lay  down  and  clasped  his  hands  behind 
his  head  and  looked  up  steadily  at  the  low,, 
raftered  ceiling  on  which  the  fire  cast  its  last 
somber  reflections.  Gradually  Carly's  screams 
faltered  to  sobs  and  the  sobs  to  a  broken, 
heavy  breathing.  He  heard  her  twist  herself 
about  and  lie  still  with  her  face  to  the  wall, 
like  a  glutted,  exhausted  animal.  Perhaps 
she  slept. 

But  he  was  not  thinking  of  her.  He  was 
only  aware  of  her.  His  mind  concerned  it- 
self with  a  man's  loyalty  which  with  much 
else  had  crumbled  to  dust  and  ashes.  More 
strangely  still,  he  felt  no  anger,  but  only  a 
great  pity  and  a  grief  so  bitter  he  could  taste 
the  gall  of  it  in  his  mouth,  in  his  slow  tears. 

He  heard  the  child  cry  out.  It  had  not  the 
strength  to  cry  loudly.  It  was  a  poor,  hap- 
less scrap  of  lust-begotten  misery.  Joss 
Caval  stood  up  and  went  over  to  the  cradle 
and  gathered  up  the  little  whimpering  thing 
and  carried  it  back  with  him.  In  the  curve 
of  his  arm,  warmed  and  comforted  against 
his  breast,  it  fell  asleep. 

(To  be  Concluded) 
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don't 

cut 


CUTTING  can  be  painful 
—even  dangerous— and 
leaves  nails  looking  ugly!  Try 
Culex  Oily  Cuticle  Remover— see 
how  quickly  it  softens  and  loosens 
dead  cuticle,  so  you  can  wipe  it  off 
with  a  towel.  You'll  be  delighted 
with  the  smooth,  "professional" 
look  it  gives  your  nails.  Wonderful, 
too,  for  cleafiing  under  nail  tips  and 
removing  stains.  Only  10^,  or  35^ 
for  the  large  size  (plus  20%  Fed- 
eral Tax).  Get  a  bottle 
of  Cutex  Oily  Cuticle 
Remover  today.  It's 
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women  than  all 
other  cuticle  re- 
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THE   GHOST  AXD   MKS.  ML'IK 

(Conlinued  from  Page  IS) 


half  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  dish  of  butter  stood 
on  a  sheet  of  newspaper.  Lucy,  glancing 
down  at  the  newspaper,  saw  that  it  was 
dated  but  a  week  earlier. 

"  I  thought  you  said  the  house  hadn't  been 
occupied  for  years,"  she  said. 

"Nor  has  it  been.  The  charwoman  came 
in  to  do  a  bit  of  cleaning." 

"To  do  what?"  asked  Lucy,  raising  her 
eyebrows. 

"She  did  clean  the  hall  and  the  staircase," 
said  Mr.  Coombe  defensively. 

"Was  she  called  away  in  a  hurry?" 

"She  may  have  been  taken  ill." 

"But  don't  you  know?" 

"Or  she  may  have  found  it  too  big  a  job," 
said  Mr.  Coombe.  "We  found  the  key  in  the 
letter  box  at  the  office,  but  she  never  came 
for  any  wages." 

"I'm  beginning  to  think  that  there's  some- 
thing very  odd  about  this  house,"  said  Lucy. 

"Then  in  that  case  there's  no  point  in  go- 
ing upstairs,"  said  Mr.  Coombe  in  a  relieved 
voice.  "I  knew  it  wouldn't  suit  you." 

"But  it  does  suit  me!"  said  Lucy.  "It's 
exactly  the  house  I  want." 

Without  a  word  Mr.  Coombe  turned  and 
led  the  way  upstairs.  A  bathroom  and  three 
bedrooms  opened  onto  the  square  landing 
above.  The  back  bedrooms  were  simply 
furnished  under  the  usual  coat  of  dust,  and 
the  front  room  with  the  big  bow  window  was 
arranged  with  equal  simplicity.  There  were 
blue  rugs  on  the  stained  wood  floor,  an  iron 
bedstead,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  large  wicker 
armchair  in  front  of  the  gas  stove,  and  three 
pictures  of  sailing  ships  on  the  whitewashed 
wall.  What  took  the  eye,  and  held  it,  was  a 
brass  telescope  standing  on  a  tripod  in  the 
window,  glittering  in  the  afternoon  sun. 

Lucy  stared  at  this  object  and  stared  at  it 
again.  She  had  seen  telescopes  before.  What 
was  there,  then,  so  strange  about  this  one? 
There  was  something  about  this  particular 


telescope  that  had  hit  her  sight  with  almost 
physical  violence  as  soon  as  she  had  entered 
the  room. 

"Of  course,"  she  said  aloud,  "you're 
clean!" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  startled 
Mr.  Coombe. 

Lucy  scarcely  heard  him.  Another  sound 
seemed  to  be  filling  the  room  and  her  ears, 
a  deep  rich  chuckle.  She  glanced  at  Mr. 
Coombe,  but  that  young  man  was  certainly 
in  no  laughing  mood.  He  had  flushed  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair  and  was  staring  at  her. 

"Come,"  he  said  hoarsely  and,  seizing  her 
arm,  hustled  her  down  the  stairs  and  from 
the  house,  before  she  had  time  to  protest. 

"I  thought  so!"  said  Lucy  as  he  helped 
her  into  the  car  and  climbed  in  himself. 
"The  house  is  haunted." 

"I  didn't  want  to  show  it  to  you — you 
would  see  it,"  said  Mr.  Coombe,  and  sent 
the  car  forward  feverishly. 

"Oh,"  said  Lucy,  gasping,  "do  you  al- 
ways drive  so  fast?" 

"No — I'm  sorry,"  he  replied,  slowing 
down.  "The  fact  is,  I  don't  feel  very  well." 

"You  do  look  pale,"  said  Lucy.  "Should 
we  stop  at  a  chemist's  and  get  some  sal 
volatile  for  you?" 

"That  wouldn't  help,  thank  you,"  said 
Mr.  Coombe  gloomily.  "It's  in  my  mind 
that  I  feel  ill.  That  house!  I've  let  it  four 
times  in  the  ten  years  that  I've  been  in  the 
firm.  The  longest  time  any  tenant  stayed  in 
it  was  twenty-four  hours.  If  it  weren't  that 
I  were  a  married  man  with  a  family,  I  think 
I'd  set  fire  to  the  house  one  dark  night.  It's 
getting  on  my  nerves — I  dream  about 
it.  Damn  Captain  Daniel  Gregg  and  all  his 
works!   I  beg  your  pardon." 

"Why  does  he  haunt  ? ' '  asked  Lucy.  "Was 
he  murdered?" 

"No.  He  committed  suicide." 

"Oh,  poor  man,  was  he  so  unhappy?" 
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MOJU 

...a  name  that  means 
everything  you  can  ask 
for  in  stockings 

"Mojiid"  means  stockings  we're  proud 
to  make  and  you'll  be  proud  to  wear 
It  stands  for  a  long-established  tra- 
dition of  quality  and  the  constant 
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DEODORANT 


WONDERFUL— to  be  able  to  get  this  uew 
Modess  with  the  triple-proved  deodorant 
sealed  right  in! 

Sec  how  much  daintier  these  luxmious 
sanitary  napkins  now  help  you  feel! 
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of '■(irowinf;  Up  and  Liking  It" — 
a  bright,  iiiodcrii  booklet  on  the 
how  and  why  of  nionslriiation  — 
write  Martha  Steele,  I'critoiial 
Products  Corp.,  Bo.\  332-11,  Mill- 
town,  N.  J. 


to  the  touch  in  a  natioiiw  idc  poll. 

MODESS  IS  SAFER!  Hcnicmbcr,  209  nurses 
in  hos|>ital  tests  proved  it  less  likely  to 
strike  through  than  nationally  known 
laver-ty])e  napkins. 

YOU  DON'T  PAY  A  PENNY  EXTRA  for  this 
daintiness  extra.  Get  the  wonderful  new 
Modess  with  the  triple-proved  deodorant 
today!  Box  of  12  costs  Hi. 


Want  Modess  without 
deodoraiU  ?  Just  ask  for 
"Standard  Modess." 
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Only  one  soap 
gives  your  skin 
this  exciting 
Bouquet 


Popular  girls  loday,  as  for  75  romantic 

years,  bathe  i^^ith  Cashmere  Bouquet  iiioap 

Do  you  long  to  see  that  "I-love-you-only"  look  in  his  eyes?  Well, 

expect  it  when  you  adorn  your  skin  with  the  haunting  fragrance 

of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap.  This  lovely  bouquet,  dainty  as  a 

night -blooming  flower,  quickens  a  man's  , 

interest — for  it's  the  fragrance  men  love. 

A  fragrance  born  of  a  secret  wedding 

of  rare  perfumes,  far  more  costly 

than  you'd  expect  to  find  in  any 

soap.  Bathe  today,  and  every 

day,  with  Cashmere  Bouquet 

Soap  with  the  fragrance  men  love. 


'StSv 


3  CAKES  FOR  27< 


%^ERE  V^«^^''''  *^^^A 


ADORNS  YOUR  SKIN  ^I'lTH 
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"Did  that  laugh  sound  unhappy?" 

"No,  it  didn't,"  admitted  Lucy.  "But  if 
he  wasn't  miserable,  why  did  he  put  an  end 
to  his  life?" 

"To  give  as  much  trouble  as  possible  to 
other  people.  I  should  forget  all  about  it  if 
I  were  you." 

"But,"  said  Lucy,  "I  loved  Gull  Cottage 
and  I  want  to  live  in  it." 

"Well,  you  see  for  yourself  you  can't. 
And  I  will  now  take  you  to  Beau  Sejour." 

Beau  Sejour  was  a  neat  little  semidetached 
villa  with  a  smug  expression  on  its  stucco 
face  in  a  long  line  of  similar  little  semide- 
tached villas. 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Lucy  as  the  car  came  to  a 
standstill.  "I'm  sorry,  but  I  couldn't  live 
there." 

"You  could  live  there  very  comfortably," 
said  Mr.  Coombe  severely.  "It  is  full  of 
laborsaving  devices." 

"The  only  way  to  live  in  a  house  like 
that,"  retorted  Lucy,  "would  be  for  it  to  be 
so  full  of  unlaborsaving  that  there  would  be 
no  time  left  to  look  out  of  the  windows  and 
realize  one  was  in  such  a  place — so  shut  in." 

"Better  to  be  shut  in  than  haunted  out. 
I  have  the  key,  we  will  go  in." 

"No,"  said  Lucy,  "no!"  And  huddling 
down  in  the  corner  of  the  seat,  she  covered 
her  ears  with  her  hands,  for  fear  that  old 
custom  of  obeying  other  people's  plans  for 
her  should  prevail  yet  again.  Common  sense 
and  suitability  and  the  right  thing  and  what 
everyone  does,  my  dear,  all  clawing  at  her 
budding  independence,  to  tear  it  to  pieces 
and  fling  it  to  the  four  winds.  "  I  know,"  she 
said  suddenly.  "Couldn't  you  let  me  Gull 
Cottage  on  approval  for  one  night?" 

"On  approval!  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing!" 

"Oh,  I  know  it's  very  irregular,"  said 
Lucy,  "but  it's  not  a  very  usual  house,  is  it? 
Don't  you  see,  I  could  sleep  there  one  night 
and  find  out  if  there  really  is  anything  there 
that  might  frighten  the  children.  It's  too 
ridiculous,  really,  in  the  twentieth  century 
to  believe  in  apparitions  and  that  middle- 
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ages  nonsense.  All  sorts  of  hidden  things 
make  noises  in  houses.  Look  at  the  way 
furniture  creaks  and  groans  all  by  itself  in  the 
night  sometimes,  and  the  way  rats  rustle  and 
gnaw  in  the  wainscoting." 

"You  can't  explain  that  laugh  by  creak- 
ing furniture  or  rustling  rats." 

"Well,  it  may  have  been  the  wind." 
"If  you  will  forgive  my  saying  so,^'  said 
Mr.  Coombe.  "you  are  the  most  obstinate 
woman  I  have  ever  met." 

"Then  you  will  let  me  do  as  I  wish?  " 
"If  you  can  get  some  reliable  woman  to 
sp)end  the  night  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Coombe 
stiiifly,  "  I  will  try  and  arrange  it." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Lucy.  "I  will  bring 
my  old  cook,  who  is  frightened  of  nothing. 
Let  me  see,  today  is  Tuesday— we  will  come, 
unless  you  hear  to  the  contrary,  the  day 
after  tomorrow." 

At  half  past  ten  on  Thursday  morning, 
Lucy  Muir  stood  once  more  on  the  doorstep 
of  Gull  Cottage,  but  this  time  Martha  God- 
win stood  beside  her.  Martha  was  the  only 
cook  that  she  had  ever  chosen  for  herself,  be- 
fore her  in-laws  had  had  time  to  take  con- 
trol. They  had  not  approved  of  Martha, 
with  her  cockney  tongue  and  independent 
spirit ;  but  they  could  find  no  fault  with  her 
cooking,  and  Martha  had  stayed  for  six 
years  until  she  had  suddenly  married  the 
gardener.  They  had  no  children  and  it  had 
been  easy  for  Martha  to  get  away. 

It  had  not  been  so  easy  for  Lucy  to  leave 
her  home.  Where  was  she  going,  and  why? 
What?  She  was  thinking  of  leaving  Whit- 
chester?  Absurd  .  .  .  ridiculous  non- 
sense ...  all  her  friends  were  in  Whit- 
chester.  And  wasn't  she  rather  rushing  at 
things;  if  only  she  would  wait  till  next  week, 
Eva  would  accompany  her. 

Lucy,  breathlessly  determined,  weathered 
the  storm  and,  having  caught  the  early  train 
to  Whiteclifif  with  Martha,  she  collected  the 
key  of  Gull  Cottage  from  a  silently  disap- 
proving Mr.  Coombe  and  was  now  fitting  it 
into  the  rusty  lock  of  the  blue  front  door. 


Instantly  Covers  Skin  With  Radiant, 
Almost  Flawless  Beauty 

Just  leave  it  to  angei.us  to  give  you  a  superb  cake  make-up  with  a  'cream-like' 
base — soft  as  satin!  Thus  angelus  doesn't  dry  the  skin.  It  never  leaves  it 
heavily  coated,  artificial  or  chalky  looking.  Instead,  angelus  spreads  a  veil 
ol"  such  natural-like  radiant  loveliness  over  your  skin  —  it  actually  tricks 
people  into  believing  it's  your  lery  oun.  Six  divinely  flattering  shades.  Ask 
for  angelus  Make-Up  at  any  cosmetic  counter. 

2  Full  Ounces  only  97^    Regular  size  49^  (piu.  Fed«si  t«x) 
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ANGEtUS  LIPSTICK— ROUGE- 
FACE  POUDRE—CREMES— MAKE-UP 
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"Could  do  with  a  lick  of  paint,  mum," 
sniffed  Martha,  square  and  upright  in  her 
black  cloth  coat,  her  black  toque  trimmed 
with  nodding  violets  pushed  back  on  her 
tightly  smoothed  hair.  In  a  wicker  basket, 
besides  her  needs  for  the  night,  were  an 
apron,  a  bar  of  yellow  soap,  a  scrubbing 
brush,  three  dusters  and  a  broom  head. 

Lucy,  having  unlocked  the  door,  led  the 
way  into  the  dusty,  cobweb-hung  kitchen. 

"Strewth!"  Martha  said  succinctly;  she 
whipped  off  her  hat  and  coat,  tied  on  her 
apron,  rolled  up  her  sleeves,  and  proceeded 
to  fill  a  bucket  with  water.  "'Ot  water's 
what  we  need,  and  plenty  of  it." 

But  something  seemed  to  have  gone  wrong 
with  the  gas  stove.  Try  as  she  and  Lucy 
would,  they  could  not  manage  to  light  it. 

Yes,  said  Mr. 
Coombe  when  ap- 
pealed to  on  the 
telephone,  he  had 
rung  up  the  gas 
company  and  the 
water  company 
and  the  electric- 
light  company,  and 
everything  should 
be  in  order.  If 
they  rang  up  the 
gas  company  them- 
selves,  perhaps 
they  would  send  a 
man  out. 

No,  said  the  gas 
company,  appealed 
to  in  turn,  they 
were  extremely 
busy  and  they  were 
very  sorry  but  they 
could  not  send  any- 
one up  before  next 
day  at  the  earliest. 

"Better  get  a 
Beatrice  sent  up," 
said  Martha 
tersely. "  Wegotter 
'ave  'ot  water." 


"One 
order  a 
Martha, 


Ttext  THoKt^ 

His  voice  ivas  strangely  low  and 
calm  now.  ''I've  thought  about 
this  for  a  long  time  and  I  know 
what  Pm  saying.  I'm  in  love  with 
you,  Angie!"  Words  tingled  at  my 
lips  and  I  felt  my  hands  trem- 
bling, but  there  was  nothing  I 
could  say.  I  didn't  even  know 
what  I  was  thinking.  Love  is  such 
a  big  word.  And  no  one  had  ever 
said  it  to  me  before    .    .    . 

. .  .  and  no  one  ever  would  again — 
in  quite  the  same  way;  in  quite 
the  same  dreamed-of,  magic-filled 
way.  Because  there  is  no  encore 
for  the  first  fragile  love  song  of  a 

Seve*ttee«tt^  Scututten' 

X  IVovel  by  l^Iaurot'ii  Ualy 

(.'»ndons<>(l  in  lli(> 

OCTOBEIt  JUimiVAL 
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"A  Beatrice!"  repeated  Lucy  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

of  them  there  small  stoves,  and 
bottle  of  paraffin  ter  fill  it,"  said 
and  tying  her  head  up  in  a  red 
cotton  handkerchief,  she  attacked  the  cob- 
webs on  the  ceiling  with  the  broom. 

Yes,  they  would  send  the  stove  and  par- 
affin immediately,  said  the  man  at  the  shop 
whom  Lucy  rang,  up  for  these  articles,  and 
presently  a  boy  with  a  bicycle  deposited  the 
package  on  the  doorstep. 

By  nightfall  all  the  rooms  except  the  sit- 
ting and  dining  rooms  were  cleansed  of  cob- 
webs and  swept  of  dust. 

"We  can  do  those  tomorrow,"  said  Lucy 
as  she  and  Martha  made  up  the  bed  to- 
gether in  the  front  room  upstairs. 

' '  You  don't 
want  to  overdo  it, 
mum,"  said  Mar- 
tha, smoothing 
down  the  fine  linen 
sheet  that  Lucy 
had  brought  with 
her  over  the  rough 
blue  blanket. 
"Suppose  you  was 
just  to  lay  down 
on  this  bed  and 
get  ten  minutes' 
shut-eye,  while  I 
pop  the  eggs  and 
bacon  in  the  pan 
and  cook  the  sup- 
per." 

"Now,  Mar- 
tha," said  Lucy, 
"don't  you  begin 
giving  me  any  of 
your  advice,  for  I 
won't  take  it  from 
a  young  thing  like 
you." 

"Young  thing!" 
said  Martha.  "And 
(Continued  on 
Page  65) 
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How  Do  You  Know 
You  Cant  Write? 

HAVE  you  ever  tried? 
Have  you  ever  attempted  even  the  least  bit  of 
training,  under  competent  guidance? 

Or  have  you  been  sitting  back  waiting  for  the  day 
to  come  when  you  will  awaken  all  of  a  sudden  to  the 
discovery,  "I  am  a  writer?" 

If  the  latter  course  is  the  one  of  your  choosing, 
you  probably  never  will  write.  Lawyers  must  be 
law  clerks.  Doctors  I  ust  be  internes.  Engineers 
must  be  draftsmen. 

That  is  why  the  Newspaper  Institute  of  America 
bases  its  writing  instruction  on  journalism — con- 
tinuous writing — the  training  that  has  produced  so 
many  successful  authors. 

Learn  to  write  by  writing 

Newspaper  Institute's  New  York  Copy  Desk 
Method  starts  and  keeps  you  writing  in  your  own 
home.  You  receive  actual  assignments,  just  as  if  you 
were  at  work  on  a  great  metropolitan  daily.  Your 
writing  is  individually  corrected  and  constructively 
criticized.  Under  sucii  sympathetic  guidance,  you 
will  find  that  (instead  of  vainly  trying  to  copy  some 
one  else's  writing  tricks)  you  are  rapidly  creating 
your  own  distinctive,  self-flavored  style — undergoing 
an  experience  that  develops  your  talent,  insight, 
background  and  confidence  as  nothing  else  could. 

Many  potential  writers  become  awestruck  by 
fabulous  stories  about  millionaire  authors  and,  there- 
fore, give  little  thought  to  the  S25,  $.50  and  SlOO  or 
more  that  can  often  be  earned  for  material  that 
takes  little  time  to  write — stories,  articles  on  busi- 
ness, fashions,  homemaking,  local,  club  and  church 
activities,  etc. — things  that  can  easily  be  turned 
out  in  leisure  moments. 

A  chance  to  test  yourself— FREE! 

Our  unique  Writing  Aptitude  Test  tells  whether  you 
possess  the  fundamental  qualities  necessary  to  successful 
writing — acute  observation,  dramatic  instinct,  creative 
imagination,  etc.  You'll  enioy  taking  this  test.  The 
coupon  will  bring  it  free,  without  obligation.  Newspaiier 
Institute  of  America.  One  Park  Ave..  New  York  16.  N.  V, 
(Founded  192.')) 

LDCC     newspaper    institute    of   AMERICA 
I    IlLla         One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  y. 

Send  me.  without  cost  or  obligation,  your  Free  Writ- 
ing .Aptitude  Test  and  further  information  about  writing 
for  profit  as  promised  in  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  September. 

Mi 
M 
Miss 

Address    

(All  correspondence  confidential.    No  salesman  will  call 
on  you.)  5.i-P-S05 
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For  every  knitting 
need,  and  every  knitting 
needle,  since  1785. 
tJsed  by  generations  of 
women  who  want  the 
best  in  hand-knitwear. 
War  production  in 
Britain  has  made  these 
beautiful  yarns  scarce 
now,  but  later  they  will 
be  more  plentiful  than 
ever  before. 
Always  use  "Hand 
Knits  by  Beehive"  pat- 
terns .  .  .  the  fashion- 
right  and  accurate  knit- 
ting-instruction books. 


A^xx^t^y/ Order  Books  now!   Start  your  Fall 
^(/fyryf^    knitwear  and  Christmas  gifts  early. 


'     Patens  &  Baldwins,  Ltil..  Creat  Britain, 

I             Makers  of  Ileehive  Yarns,  I 

I     Royal   Society,    Inc.,    Distributors  | 

I     2:iU  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1.  New  York  \ 

I     Plea.se  send  the   books  checked  at  25  cents  each.  J 

I     Knclosed  is  .$ i 

n  Hand    Knits   by   Beehive— Teen   Age   Fashions, 
Book  No.   131 

I     D  Beehive  Hand  Knits  for  Ages  4-14.  Book  No.  130  I 

I     D  Beehive  Hand  Knits  for  Babies,  Book  No.  129  I 

I     D  Iieehi\e  Hand  Knit  Sweaters  and  Costuines.  Book  | 

I           No.   128  I 

I     Q  Beehive  Hand  Knit  Men's  Sweaters,  Book  No.  123  . 
'     O  Beehive    Hand    Knit    Socks    for    Men,    Women. 
I           Children.  Book  No.   127 

I     D  Beehive  IIan<l  Knit  Mittens,  Gloves.  Socks,  Book  ' 

I           No.    124  I 
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brouglit    right 
to    your    home 

How  would  you  liKe  to  oe  Queen 

for  a  day  ...  at  least?  Well,  wlien 

you  maice  an  appointment  wilL 

our  Fashion  Frocks  representati\'c 

.  .  .  you're  that  in  our  little 

DOOR  or  Who's  Who.  From  then  on, 

we  are  at  your  rt)yal  command... 

you  simply  climh  onto  your  throne- 

(your  favorite  armchair  in  your  own  comfortahle 

living  room)  and  view  a  parade  of  fashions! 

that  are  tried  and  truly  worthy  of  your  ladyship. 

No  hurry-scurry  of  down-town  shopping... 

no  waste  of  precious  gasoline!  Just  write 

Fashion  Frocks,  Inc.,  Dept.  P,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohic 


W^elcome  the  Fashion  Frocks  Representative  When  She  Calls 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
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Right  Now — you   are  needed   to  help  relieve  serious   homefront  shortage  of  nurses 

In  which  picture  does  ym  face  fit? 


DID    you   KNOW 


Because  of  the  magnificent  response 
of  our  trained  nurses,  our  wounded 
are  receiving  expert  care  —  and  future 
need  for  Army  and  Navy  Nurse  en- 
listments depends  on  future  events. 
But  this  same,  whole-hearted  response 
has  created  a  critical  nurse  shortage 
at  home. 


Here's  how  you  can  serve  .  .  .  help  save  lives. 
Read  llic  followiiif;  paraf^ra[)lis  carefully,  and  find 
your  place  in  the  niirsinf^  picUirc.  Willi  or  without 
experience,  every  woman  ''an  do  licr  part.  You're 
wariled  at  once.  Don't  delay!  For  further  infor- 
mation see  your  local  Red  Cross  Chapter  today! 


Are  you  a  graduate  registered   nurse?   You  are 

desperately  needed  in  one  of  our  civilian  hospitals! 
America's  ill  and  injured  .  .  .  the  very  lives  of  young 
mothers,  new  babies  whose  fathers  are  fif^bting  over- 
seas— (lenend  on  your  returnitif;  to  active  duty.  Sick- 
ness and  surgery  can't  wail!  Let  your  Red  Cross 
Chapter  help  find  the  hospital  that  needs  you  most. 


Qualified  for  duty  in  a  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital?  With  your  skill  as  a  registered  nurse, 
you  can  best  help  care  for  disabled  men  who  have 
given  so  much.  Even  if  you  are  over  40  years  of  age 
or  have  dependents,  apply  today  to  your  local  Vet- 
erans Administration.  Or  serve  as  a  Red  Cross  In- 
structor for  Nurses'  Aides  or  Home  Nursing  Courses. 


Want  to  serve  as  you  learn  a  lifetime  profession? 

If  you're  a  high  school  graduate,  or  college  trained — 
17  to  35  years  old — join  the  U.  S.  (^adcl  Nurse 
Corps  and  get  a  professional  education  free!  You'll 
be  releasing  nurses  for  essential  duty,  serving  your 
country  now  and  protect ing  your  own  future.  Ask 
your  local  hospital  about  the  U.  S.  Cadet  Nurse  Corps. 


Will  you  volunteer  as  a  Nurses'  Aide?  Such  an 
impiirtiint  nursing  job — (or  it  frees  nurses  for  urgent 
service  which  only  they  can  perform!  Classes  meet 
3  days  a  week,  for  7  weeks.  See  when  the  next  class 
opens  and  sign  up.  If  you  are  a  trained  Nurses' 
Aide,  you  owe  it  to  your  country  and  training  to  go 
back  into  service,  especially  for  daytime  duty! 


Can  you  give  2  hours  a  week?  Take  a  Red  Cross 
Home  Nursing  Course — just  2  hours  a  week  for  12 
weeks.  Or  choose  the  accelerated  course.  You'll 
learn  how  to  care  for  your  own  dear  ones  in  case  of 
illness.  Keeping  them  out  of  the  hospital,  except 
when  absolutely  necessary,  relieves  crowded  civilian 
hospitals — releases   their   personnel   for   servicemen. 


You  can  stay  in  the  picture  every  day— with  KOTEX* 


Today,  millions  of  women — in  all  walks  of  life — count  on  Kotex  sanitary 
napkins  to  help  them  keep  going  on  "trying  days."  That's  because  Kotex 
gives  lasting  comfort,  for  Kotex  is  made  to  stay  soft  uhile  tvearing.  Kotex 
gives  more  confidence,  for  only  Kotex  of  all  leading  brands  has  patented, 
flat  tapered  ends  that  don't  show  revealing  lines.  The  special  safety  center 
of  Kotex  provides  extra  hours  of  protection,  prevents  roping  and  twisting. 
And  besides,  a  deodorant  safely  locked  inside  each  Kotex  napkin  offers  a 
new  safeguard — for  your  daintiness,  your  confidence.  Yes,  today  as  always  . . . 


More  women  choose  Kotex  than 

all  other  sanitary  napkins  put  together 
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(Continued  from  Page  63} 
thirty-two  in  February !  Get  along  with 
I,  mum." 

'And  I  shall  be  thirty-four  in  July,"  said 
:y.  "How  we  do  grow  up,  don't  we, 
irtha?  Halfway  through  life  already  and 
at  have  we  done?" 

Well,  I  know  what  I  done,"  Martha 
rmed.  "Cooked  enough  beefsteaks  to 
ch  from  'ere  to  St.  Paul's,  I  shouldn't 
nder,  to  say  nothink  of  marryin',  and 
•nin'  enough  socks  to  stuiT  a  elephant!" 
'Yes,  you've  led  a  very  useful  life." 
'Well,  mum,  you've  not  done  so  bad 
irself,  with  a  couple  of  children,"  said 
irtha.  "And  if  you're  goin'  to  run  this 
se  single'anded  that's  as  much  as  any 
man  could  do." 

'It's  an  easy  house  to  run,  don't  you 
mk?" 

'I  never  saw  a  easier,"  said  Martha. 
Veil,  I'll  be  off  downstairs,  mum,  and  get 
supper."  She  went  out,  closing  the  door 
lind  her. 

Lucy  sat  down  in  the  armchair.   She  was 

)re  tired  than  she  had  realized.  Her  eye- 

s  drooped  and  she  was  asleep. 

She  dreamed  that  Captain  Daniel  Gregg 

d  come  to  life  again  and  was  in  the  room 

th  her.  A  taller  man  than  she  had  imagined 

>m  the  painting,  with  broad  shoulders  and 

ig  legs,  rolling  a  little  in  his  gait  as  if  he 

:re  pacing  a  quarter-deck  in  a  heavy  sea. 

;  was  not  in  uniform,   but  wore  a  navy- 

lae  suit  with  a  white  shirt  and  a  black  tie, 

.d  he  was  smoking  a  pipe.  The  whole  bear- 

*  of  the  man  gave  an  impression  of  intense 

rility.   He  came  very  close,  in  her  dream, 

d  stared  down  at  her  with  a  surprisingly 

ndly  expression  in  his  blue  eyes. 

For  a  few  seconds  he 

ood    there.    Then    he       hHBBBHHB 

rned  and,  going  to  the 

ndow,  opened  it  and  re- 

med  his  steady  pacing 

)  and  down,  as  if  he  were 

ying  to  walk  out  the  so- 

tion  to  some  problem  in 

mind.  So  real  did  he 

em  in  her  dream  that       ig/g/ggg^^^ 

{hen  she  awoke  she  could 

arcely  believe  he  was  not  there,  and  gazed 

lund  in  search  of  him.  But  of  course  it  had 

>en  a  dream,  and  she  leaned  back,  shiver- 

g  a  little,  the  cold  breeze  from  the  open 

indow  blowing  in  her  face. 

Funny,  she  thought.  /  was  positive  I  shut 

at  window  before  Martha  and  I  started  to 

\ake  up  the  bed.  I  know  I  shut  that  window, 

16  said  to  herself.  The  catch  was  stiff  and  I 

'ueezed  my  finger.  There  was  a  red  mark 

ill  on  her  forefinger  tfi  prove  it.  Who  opened 

?  she  thought,  and  a  dark  cloud  seemed  to 

)ld  itself  down  on  her  spirit.  She  crossed  to 

le  window  and  banged  it  shut  as  if  she  thus 

)uld  keep  out  her  own  forebodings.    She 

arned  back  into  the  room  to  unpack  her 

litcase  and  laid  out  her  ivory  toilet  set  on 

le  chest  of  drawers. 

A  small,  square  mirror  was  propped 
gainst  the  wall,  and  in  it,  as  she  combed 
ack  a  lock  of  hair,  she  saw  the  reflection  of 
le  door;  it  was  opening  stealthily,  slowly, 
ithout  noise.  She  stood  there,  the  comb 
oised  in  her  hand,  as  still  as  if  she  had  been 
amed  into  an  ivory  image  herself.  Her 
lief  was  so  great  when  Martha's  red  face 
ppeared  in  the  opening  that  she  swayed 
orward,  supporting  herself  with  her  arms  on 
tie  furniture  before  her. 

[I  CREP'  up,"  said  Martha,  "thinkin'  you 
light  'ave  dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  not 
/ishin'  to  disturb  you." 

"I  have  been  asleep  for  a  few  minutes," 
aid  Lucy.  But  had  she?  Had  that  been  a 
Iream?  "Did  I  close  the  window  before  we 
riade  the  bed,  Martha?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  and  squeezed  your  finger,  mum. 
t's  shut  now,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes,  Martha,  it's  shut  now,"  said  Lucy, 
ind  wondered  why  she  did  not  tell  Martha 
f  her  experience.  A  strange  reluctance  kept 
ler  silent,  but  whether  from  fear  of  Mar- 
ha's  scorn  or  the  consequences  if  she  should 
:onvince  her,  she  did  not  stop  to  think. 

"My,  you  don't  'arf  look  pale,  mum," 
aid  Martha  as  Lucy  turned  to  go  down- 
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stairs.  "  I  shouldn't  'ave  let  you  do  so  much 
You'll  feel  stronger  for  a  nice  cup  of  tea  anq 
a  bite  to  eat." 

Martha  was  right.    Lucy  did  feel  mucl 
betterafter  she  had  had  hersupper;  and  afte. 
they  had  eaten,  and  washed  up  the  dishes 
they  sat  talking  over  old  times,  until  Marth:  ^ 
yawned  herself  upstairs  and  away  to  bed  iu 
the  back  room,  leaving  Lucy  to  glance  at  th__ 
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^  Hovhohas  come  through 
^  the  fire  will  not  fade  in 
the  sun.  —HINDU  PROVERB. 

Cod   made   time,  but   man 
made  haste.  —IRISH  PROVERB. 


newspaper  she  had  bought  for  the  train  jour' 
ney.    Soon  she,  too,  began  to  yawn  anc"" 
though  it  was  scarcely  half  past  nine,  she  dt 
cided  that  she  would  fill  her  hot-water  bol 
tie  and  go  to  bed.  They  had  used  all  the  hci  j 
water  in  the  kettle  for  washing  the  suppt 
things,  and  she  refilled  it  at  the  tap  befor„j.g 
lifting  back  the  top  of  the  Beatrice  stove  t^^ 
light  the  wick;  but  the  only  answer  to  th.- ' 
lighted  match  was  a  feeble  blue  flame  tha 
died  on  the  instant  to  blackness.  On  shakin  ■ 
the  stove,  it  proved  to  be  empty  of  fuel,  a 
was  also  the  bottle  that  had  contained  it. 

Bother,  said  Lucy,  of  course  it  was  burnin  -^ 
all  day  and  I  should  have  remembered  to  orde 
more  paraffin  before  the  shop  shut.  ,^_ 

The  blue  hot-water  bottle  lay  limply  oi^ 
the  table,  cold  as  a  frog  to  the  touch,  and  th(  j 
thought  of  it  plump  and  warm  filled  Lucy'u 
tired  mind  till  it  became  an  absolute  necesi^. 
sity  to  her  that  she  should  have  hot  water  tc^-^. 
pour  into  it.   She  removed  the  kettle  fron^^ 
the  Beatrice  stove  and  put  it  down  with  t-g 
smack  on  the  gas  stove.    Lighting  anothei^g 
match,  she  turned  on  the  gas,  or  attemptec 
to,  for  it  still  refused  to  work.  .. 

"Why  won't  you  light,  why  won't  youl^ 
why  won't  you?"  Lucy  said  aloud  in  exas-'i- 
peration,  and  a  deep  voice  said:  ^„ 

"Because  I  don't  choose  that  it  should." 
Dropping  the  match- 
BUBHHB      ^^^>  Lucy  stared  aroundi^ 
the  room.   There  was  noj 
one  there.  ^ 

"I    don't    approve    of^ 
gas,"  continued  the  voice,  c 
"I   hate  the  damn  stuff, 
blast  it!" 

The  voice  was  not  really  " 
^^■■■■■B  there  either,  she  did  not 
hear  it  with  her  ears.  It 
seemed  to  come  straight  into  her  mind  like 
thought,  but  how  could  it  be  her  thought 
when  she  never  swore  even  to  herself?  It 
must  be  Captain  Gregg  speaking  to  her,  and 
suddenly  she  was  angry  and,  anger  driving 
out  fear,  she  lashed  out  at  him  with  fury. 

"You're  selfish  and  hateful  and  unreason- 
able," she  cried.  "If  you  wanted  to  live  in 
this  house,  why  didn't  you  live  in  it,  instead 
of  killing  yourself  like  a  stupid,  great  cow- 
ard and  ruining  things  for  everyone?" 

"  I  did  not  kill  myself! "  The  voice  seemed 
to  roar  through  her  head  in  its  wrath,  like 
the  thudding  bass  notes  of  an  organ.  "I  went 
to  sleep  in  front  of  that  blasted  gas  fire  in  my 
bedroom,  in  my  armchair,  and  I  must  have 
kicked  on  the  gas  with  my  foot  in  my  sleep.. 
It  was  a  stormy  night  with  a  wind  blowing 
half  a  gale  and  the  rain  ruining  the  curtains, 
so  I  shut  the  windows  as  any  sensible  man 
would,  and  the  fools  came  in  the  morning 
and  found  me  dead  and  brought  it  in  as 
suicide,  because  my  confounded  charwoman 
gave  as  evidence  that  I  always  slept  with 
my  window  open,  no  matter  the  weather 
And  how  the  devil  should  she  know!  1 
never  slept  with  her." 

That  proves  it,  thought  Lucy,  blushing 
hotly.  /  could  never  have  thought  of  that  last 
speech. 

"Of  course  you  couldn't,"  said  Captain 
Gregg,  "you're  a  nice-minded  woman — too 
nice-minded — only  half  alive,  in  fact." 

" I'm  not,"  protested  Lucy.  "I'm  far  more 
alive  than  you  are,  and  I  wish  you'd  go  away 
and  leave  me  alone.  I  want  to  fill  my  hot- 
water  bottle  and  go  to  sleep." 

"Well,  go  to  sleep,"  snapped  Captain 
Gregg.  "I'm  not  stopping  you,  though  you 
have  put  all  that  feminine  frippery  on  my 
good  bed." 

"It  is  not  frippery,"  retorted  Lucy.  "It's 
the  best  hand-embroidered  linen.  I  couldn't 
sleep  in  anything  but  linen  sheets,  so  I 
brought  my  own." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  highfalutin  balder-> 
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So  Beautiful. . .  and  So  Good  for  Your  Skin! 
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covers  your  face  with  a  perfect  complexion  that  looks  and  feels 

like  naturally  perfect  young  skin 

no  heavy  cake  make-up  look,  or  feel,  at  all 

appears  to  diminish  pores  rather  than  accentuate  them 

has  Chen  Yu's  famous  staying  power 

and  yes,  actually  good  for  your  skin 


A  truly  beautiful  complexion  is  simply  a 
matter  of  one  minute  or  less  with  new, 
different  Chen  Yu  Cloud  silk  Make  Up. 

Expect  Cloud  silk  to  be  different  from 
other  make-up  you  have  used.  It  AS — 
vastly  different — it  is  made  differently — it 
/ooA's  different — it  feels  different.  It  covers 
beautifully,  yet  is  light  as  a  cloud  on  your 


face  and  smooth  as  silk.    Cloud  silk! 

And  the  shades!  Pinks!  Peaches!  Rose 
Tans!  All  fashion's  new  favorites.  Get  your 
beautiful  complexion  now — get  Chen  Yu 
Cloud  silk  Make  Up  at  your  favorite  store. 
It's  $2.    Refills,  $1.25  (tax  extra). 

CHEN  YU  INC.    .    Chicago  nnd  New  York 
UivUioii  of  AssuviateJ  Fruducta  Inc. 


M   n   K  E      UP 
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JOIN    THE     THOUSANDS    WHO    ARE    CHANGING    TO    THIS    NON-RUB    FLOOR     WAX 


September,  194S    |j| 


TAVERN-WAXED  FLOORS  SAVE 
WORK  NOW-AMD  lATER! 


Easy  — Non- Rub  — Protects  Longer! 

A  cinch  to  apply  !  Goes  on  in  seconds 
—dries  in  20  minutes !  And  that 
Tavern  polish  stays  put — stays  bright 
and  lustrous.  Socony-Vacuum  devel- 
oped it  especially  for  all  kinds  of  floors 
— linoleum,  wood,  rubber  and  asphalt 
tile.  It  protects  longer  —  resists  water 
spots — saves  hours  of  tedious  house- 
work! Do  your  Fall  cleaning  the  easy 
Tavern  way  this  year. 

•        •        • 

Try,  too,  Tavern  Paste  Wax  and 
Tavern  Liquid  Wax.  These  two  buffing 
waxes  remove  ugly  marks — bring  out 
the  beauty  of  wood  floors.  They  clean 
as  they  polish  .  .  .  protect  windowsills, 
woodwork,  furniture  and  painted  sur- 
faces.  Get   Tavern   Waxes   today   at 

■  ■ -.s^      y^""^   favorite   hardware, 
Guamuieedby'^    department     or     grocery 


I  Good  Housekeeping 


store. 


TRY  THESE  4  OTHER  TAVERN  WORK-SAVERS 


Tavern  Furniture  Gloss  leaves  a 
gloss  that  won't  attract  or  hold 
daily  dust.  Easy  to  use. 

Tavern  Electric  Motor  Oil  lu- 
bricates vacuum  cleaners, 
fans,  bikes,  etc.  Gives 
long-term  protection 


Tavern  Rug  Cleaner  is  a  non-caus- 
tic, non-inflammable  super-sham- 
poo for  rugs,  draperies,  upholstery. 

Tavern  Paint  Cleaner  whisks 

smudges   from   painted    walls, 

woodwork.  Porcelain 

and  tile,  too. 


Want  to  know  33  ways  to  fix  up  your  home? 

Write  for  "Better  Homemak- 
ing" — a  picture-packed  book 
with  33  do-it-yourself  deco- 
rating ideas  from  Effa  Brown, 
famous  artist  and  decorator. 
Mail  10;^  to  Socony-Vacuum 
Oil  Co.  Inc.,  Dept.D,  26  Broad- 
way, NewYork  4,  N.Y. 


Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.  Inc.,  Dept.D, 
26  Broadway,  New  Yorl<  4,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  10^  for  "Better  Homemaking'' 

Name 

Address 


TAVERN  HOME  PRODUCTS 

Also:  Tavern  Windov\^  Cleaner  •  Tavern  Lustre  Cloth   •  Tavern  Parowax  or  Paroseal  Wax  •   Tavern  Leather  Preserver  •  Tavern  Dry  Cleaner  •   Tavern  Candles 
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(Continued  from  Page  67) 

seeing  the  house  occupied  wore  away,  and 

jeople,    having    called,    pronounced    Mrs. 

Vluir  a  nice  little  thing,  and  forgot  that  the 

lOuse  had  ever  been  empty  and  the  reputed 

launting  ground  of  Captain  Gregg's  ghost. 

Only  Lucy  remembered.  And  how  could 

;he  forget  when  he  visited  her  every  evening, 

ifter  the  children  were  in  bed,  to  talk  over 

;he  events  of  the  day?  But  the  fact  that  she 

lad  taken  gold  from  its  secret  hiding  place 

ijnder  a  stone  in  the  cellar,  and  had  bought  a 

lousefor herself  tolive  in,  and  had  made  a  will 

eaving  it  as  a  home  for  retired  sea  captains, 

aunted  her  far  more  than  the  ghost,  upon 

hom  she  began  to  look  as  a  friend,  even  if 

interfering  one.   He  argued  with  her  for 

eeks  on  the  subject  of  the  money. 

I  don't  care,"  said  Lucy  obstinately  one 
ivening,  and  for  the  fiftieth  time,  "I  feel 
ike  a  thief.  Sometimes  I  begin  to  wonder  if 
ou  are  a  real  ghost.  I  mean — I've  never 
en  you  except  in  a  dream,  and  why  are  you 
itill  here?  Why  haunt,  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  for  your  haunting?  " 

I  said  I'd  stay  here  till  my  house  was  a 
lome  for  seamen,  and  I'm  a  man  of  my  word 
land  you're  not  so  much  as  a  ship's  boy,"  re- 
torted Captain  Gregg.  "God  bless  my  soul, 
I've  a  perfect  right  to  stay  in  my  own  house, 
which  I  built  with  my  own  hands  and  have 
now  bought  with  my  own  money,  which  inci- 
dentally has  gone  to 


c 


I  passed  a  meadow  where  some  god 
Emptied  his  pockets,  and  they 
rolled 

An  acre  into  goidenrod, 
A  mile  to  marigold. 

So,  lavish  in  his  lustihead. 

This  autumn  spendthrift  tossed  his 
wealth 
To  hearten  us  with  more  than  bread. 

Delight  with  more  than  health. 

Now,  mad  with  Midas,  bush  and  tree 
Convert  to  gold  the  common  leaf; 

Men  find  the  miracle  they  see 
Too  brilliant  and  too  brief. 

•     ••••••*• 


my  blasted  next  of 
kin  in  any  case,  so 
what  you're  worrying 
about,  me  dear,  I 
can't  imagine." 

But  Lucy  did 
worry.  No  one  that 
she  had  ever  met  had 
been  on  intimate 
terms  with  a  ghost. 

And  supposing, 
thought  Lucy  in 
alarm,  supposing 
Captain  Gregg  were 
but  a  figment  of  her 
imagination.  Women 
approaching  middle 
age  and  living  alone 
did  sometimes  go 
odd ,  she  had  read ,  and 
imagined  the  wildest 
situations;  but  after 
all,  she  was  scarcely 
stepping  onto  the 
threshold  of  middle 
age,  and  surely  Cap- 
tain Gregg  was  wilder 
than  her  mind,  at  the 
most  odd,  could  in- 
vent. This  new  aspect  of  the  case  weighed  on 
her  so  much  that  at  last  it  drove  her  up  to 
London  to  visit  a  psychoanalyst.  After  a  sur- 
prising conversation  with  this  earnest  spe- 
cialist in  human  peculiarities,  he  assured  her 
that  she  was  as  normal  as  any  woman  could 
expect  to  be,  though  there  did  seem  to  be  this 
curious  obsession  in  her  subconscious,  a  crav- 
ing perhaps  for  the  ideal  lover,  which  made 
her  imagine  this  Voice,  and  if  she  were  to 
continue  her  visits  to  him,  at  three  guineas  a 
time,  a  dozen  times  or  more,  they  could  no 
doubt  sublimate  this  Voice  and  rationalize  it. 

"I  don't  think  anyone  could  make  my 
Voice  more  rational,"  said  Lucy,  "and 
there's  nothing  loverlike  about  it,  I  do  as- 
sure you." 

"That,  of  course,  is  your  conscious  still 
attempting  to  repress  your  natural  in- 
stincts," said  the  specialist. 

"Then  you  don't  believe  in  ghosts  at  all?  " 

Well,  dear  lady,"  the  specialist  said 
guardedly,  "there  are  queerer  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy.  Come  back  next  week  and  we 
will  see  what  we  can  do." 

Which,  thought  Lucy,  is  not  really  worth 
paying  three  guineas  for. 

"As  I  could  have  told  you,"  said  Captain 
Gregg  that  evening,  "but  I  knew  you 
wouldn't  be  satisfied  till  you'd  been." 

"Do    you   believe    in    psychoanalysis?" 

"It's  a  new  science,  and  they  are  only  ex- 
perimenting," said  Captain  Gregg.  "It's 
rather  out  of  my  province,  in  any  case." 


"I  thought  you  would  know  everything 
about  everything  in  your  state,"  said  Lucy. 
"Tell  me,  what  is  the  next  world  really  like?  " 

"No,"  said  Captain  Gregg,  "it's  too  diffi- 
cult. The  words  I  should  have  to  use  would 
have  no  meaning  for  you.  Besides,  even  if  you 
could  understand,  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  fair 
to  tell  you — I  mean  it  would  be  like  handing 
you  a  crib  in  a  difficult  grading  exam  in  lan- 
guages. You  might  pass  out  of  the  first  grade 
all  right,  but  unless  you'd  sweated  the  words 
out  for  yourself  and  made  them  your  own, 
you'd  soon  fail  in  the  higher  grade.  No,  me 
dear,  fair's  fair,  and  you'll  have  to  work  out 
life  for  yourself,  and  death." 

XJUT  I'm  not  asking  you  to  tell  my  for- 
tune or  give  me  advice  about  the  future," 
protested  Lucy.  "I  just  want  to  know  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity  what  the  next  world  is 
really  like.  Do  you  have  wings  and  float 
about  on  clouds  all  day,  playing  golden 
harps,  and  where  do  you  sleep  at  night?" 

"Did  I  say  you  were  in  the  first  grade? 
Dammit,  you're  no  higher  than  the  kinder- 
garten. There  is  no  day  here  and  no  night; 
it's  eternity,  not  time." 

"Oh,  dear  me!"  said  Lucy.  "Eternity, 
everything  going  on  forever  and  ever — it 
makes  my  head  reel!" 

"Exactly,"  said  Captain  Gregg,  "and  yet 

you  expect  me  to  explain  it  to  you  in  words 

of  one  syllable.  Real- 


•     ••••••*• 


endm^fit 


ity  on  earth  is  all  you 
need  worry  about  at 
the  moment,  and 
without  me  I  doubt 
if  you'd  be  capable  of 
tackling  that!" 


BY   JOSEPH   AUSLANDER 


It  was  astonishing 
how  swiftly  the  days 
slipped  by.  The  chil- 
dren were  happy  at 
their   schools,  where 
they    remained    for 
lunch    until    Lucy 
should  become  more 
proficient  in  the  art 
of  cooking.   She  her- 
self was   more  than 
happy  in  her  solitude, 
knowing  that  it  would 
be  broken  each  eve- 
ning   by    the    lively 
chatter  of  her  daugh- 
ter Anna,   to  whom 
each   day   brought 
some   scene   of   stir- 
ring  adventure,  and 
by    the    more    re- 
strained account    of 
her  son  Cyril's  doings,  and  not  least  by 
Captain  Gregg's  appraisal  of  the  day's  hap- 
penings, of  which  he  often  did  not  approve. 
Indeed,  he  was  quite  fierce  in  his  disap- 
proval of  the  alterations  that  Lucy  made  in 
the  downstairs  rooms,  though  finally  he  had 
to  admit  that  the  pale  gold  walls  and  bro- 
cade curtains  in  the  drawing  room  set  off  his 
Persian  carpet  to  advantage. 

"But  what  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  that 
good  suite  of  furniture  for,  I  can't  think,"  he 
grumbled.  "And  I  don't  see  why  you  had  to 
move  my  portrait  up  here." 

"You  ought  to  be  pleased  that  I  didn't 
move  it  to  the  attic,"  said  Lucy,  glancing 
with  disfavor  at  the  oil  painting  of  the  captain 
that  now  hung  over  the  bedroom  fireplace. 
"  It's  a  very  good  portrait,"  said  Captain 
Gregg  stiffly. 

"That,"  said  Lucy,  "is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion.   I  think  it's  frightful." 

"Why?    What's  wrong  with  it?" 
"The  hands  are  terrible." 
"They  weren't  my  hands,"  replied  Cap- 
tain Gregg.  "I  took  the  fellow  that  painted 
the  picture  out  to  South  America  and  he 
made  that  portrait  instead  of  paying  me 
passage  money.  Of  course  I  couldn't  always 
be  sitting  for  him,  and  wasting  my  time,  so 
he'd  paint  bits  of  anyone  that  came  along." 
"He  can't  have  been  a  very  good  artist." 
"He  wasn't.  Bigamy  was  his  trouble." 
"I  was  referring  to  his  artistic  ability." 
"Oh,  well,  chuck  the  thing  away,  or  use  it 
as  a  cucumber  fram^;,"  said  Captain  Gregg. 
"I  don't  really  think  so  much  of  it  myself." 
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The  old  V/at-a-set  made  ravon  curtains 
washable,  but  the  NEW  Wct-a-set  makes 
them  even  more  so.  Repeated  tubbings  do 
not  cause  the  slightest  distortion  to  the  deli- 
cate weave.  Dirt  comes  out  easily  because 
it  doesn't  penetrate. 


Iron  the  curtains  lengthwise  with  a 
warm  (not  hot)  iron  while  they're  still 
damp  —  and  —  presto  —  they're  leady 
to  hang.  Stretching  on  a  frame  is  not 
necessary. 


Not  only  does  the  NEW  Wat-a-set  keep 
rayon  curtains  new  looking  longer,  but  it 
also  repels  those  pesky  silverfish  bugs.  And 
the  colors  in  Wat-a-set  Curtains  are  sunfast. 


Wat-a-set  Curtains  are  easy  to  find.  If  you  live  in 
one  of  America's  50  largest  cities,  the  "Where 
to  Buy  It"  curtain  section  of  your  telephone 
directory  will  tell  you  what  stores  carry  Wat-a- 
set  Curtains."  Remember,  the  Wat-a-set  finish 
is  used  on  many  different  brands  of  curtains. 


MOUNT    HOPE    FINISHING    CO. 
North  Dighton,  Massachusetts 

Rayon  Morquitette  with   Improvad     a 
Wat-a-f«t   Finish   att»t  woihing.     V 

^^^^^      ^  ^1,^  (TRADEMARK  REGISTERED) 

A    LASTING    FINISH    FOR    RAYON    AND    COTTON    CURTAINS 
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No    niattor   -wlicro    you   go,    you    know    that 

Xvliylliin  Otep  c.l.'is.sics   carry    you 

witli   grace   aiul   ea.se,    J.  licir   lovely 

lines  arc  la.snioii-ngnt  .   .   . 

tlK'ir  magical,  iuvimoIo 

ivliytlnii  .1  reans  give  your 

loot  a  lilt  at  tlio  Ti  strain 

points,  lliat  .s  wily  it  pays  to  swing  tlirougll 

busy  days  in  Ivliytlim  otep! 


BALERIC 


Rhiitlun  Step  Shoes 


SUNNYONE 
THNSON,    STEPHENS    &    SHINKLE    SHOE    COMPANY    •    ST.   LOUIS,   MISSOURI 


But  he  was  not  so  easily  placated  when 
Lucy  hired  a  gardener  to  set  the  garden  in 
order  and  cut  down  the  araucaria.  He  burst 
on  her  consciousness  like  a  whirlwind. 

"My  tree — my  monkey-puzzle  tree — I 
planted  it  with  my  own  hands ! "  he  stormed. 

"Why  did  you?"  asked  Lucy. 

"Why!  Because  I  wanted  a  monkey- 
puzzle  tree  in  my  front  garden." 

"But  why?  It's  not  useful  and  it's  cer- 
tainly not  ornamental.  Think  how  much 
prettier  a  bed  of  roses  will  look  there." 

"Bed  of  roses  be  damned !  May  the  whole 
blasted  bed  die  of  blight!" 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  swear,  it's  so  ugly." 

"That's  not  swearing,"  retorted  Captain 
Gregg.  "That's  Sunday-school  language  to 
what  I'm  thinking." 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  admit  it  then,"  said 
Lucy.  "I  would  have  thought  you  ought  to 
have  known  better  by  now.  You  still  seem  to 
be  very — very  earthly  for  a  spirit." 

"You,  madam,  are  enough  to  turn  a  saint 
from  his  canonizing,"  snapped  Captain 
Gregg.  "But  all  women  are  alike — I  might 
have  known." 

And  he  vanished  in  a  sudden  stillness  that 
clapped  down  on  her  senses  louder  than  any 
thunder.  Nor  did  he  come  back  for  several 
evenings,  not  indeed  till  Lucy  had  bought 
two  small  bay  trees  and  planted  them  in 
green  tubs  on  either  side  of  the  front  door. 

"Bay  trees  doing  well,  I  see,"  he  said,  his 
voice  strolling  in  casually  as  she  turned  on 
the  light  in  her  bedroom  a  few  nights  later. 

"Oh ! "  she  said,  more  pleased  at  his  return 
than  she  cared  to  admit.  "Yes,  I  hope  so." 

"Appropriate  too." 

"Appropriate?" 

"The  wicked  shall  flourish  like  the  green 
bay  tree.  It  was  a  pretty  way  of  admitting 
your  villainy,  my  dear,  but  never  mind,  we'll 
forget  it.  I  was  never  one  to  bear  a  grudge; 
even  when  that  swine  in  Valparaiso  bor- 
rowed my  best  pants,  I  only  threw  him  in 
the  ditch  and  said  no  more  about  it!" 

Ihe  days  slipped  by,  and  the  laburnum 
trees  shed  their  yellow  glory  in  pools  of  gold 
about  their  roots.  The  buttercups  spread  a 
vivid  carpet  across  the  field  that  lay  beyond 
the  garden  wall.  Most  of  the  residents  had 
let  their  houses  to  summer  visitors,  and  the 
pierrots  had  set  up  their  stands  on  the  beach, 
where  bathing  tents  had  sprung  up  like  a 
colorful  garden  of  flowers. 

More  colorful  thought  Lucy  ruefully  one 
evening,  than  her  own  garden,  where  her 
herbaceous  border  wilted  under  the  hot 
August  sun,  showing  a  healthier  display  of 
weeds  than  blossoms.  It  was  hot  work 
tugging  the  obstinate  weeds  up  by  the  roots. 
She  sat  back  on  her  heels,  sweeping  a  curl  of 
tickling  hair  off  her  damp  forehead,  as  the 
garden  gate  clicked  and  the  postman  clumped 
his  way  up  the  path  and  back  again. 

Not  so  many  people  wrote  to  Lucy  that 
her  curiosity  could  allow  the  letter  he  had 
brought  to  lie  hidden  in  the  letter  box.  She 
dusted  her  earthy  hands  on  the  grass,  rose 
to  her  feet  and  went  toward  the  house.  She 
felt  in  the  wooden  box  for  the  envelope.  A 
glance  at  the  firm  writing  showed  her  it  was 
from  her  sister-in-law,  Eva.  With  a  ridicu- 
lous feeling  that  she  was  showing  her  inde- 
pendence by  keeping  that  strong-minded 
lady  waiting,  she  thrust  the  letter  into  the 
pocket  of  her  gardening  apron  and  sauntered 
back  into  the  garden.  She  climbed  the  steps 
up  to  the  lookout  in  the  wall  and  seated 
herself  on  the  parapet,  gazing  down  on  the 
shore  where  her  children  were  playing. 

Lucy  looked  fondly  down  at  them.  /  ivon- 
der  if  there  is  something  wrong  with  me,  she 
thought,  that  I  can  get  so  much  from  so  little, 
because  all  my  joy  really  comes  from  not  do- 
ing— not  spending  summer  afternoons  listen- 
ing to  women  setting  their  neighbors'  morals 
to  rights  over  the  bridge  table,  not  spending 
summer  evenings  listening  to  men  and  women 
setting  the  ivorld's  affairs  to  rights  over  five- 
course  dinners,  not  sewing  in  circles,  reading  in 
groups.  I  must  be  very  selfish,  for  all  I  want 
is  to  be  left  in  peace  to  make  what  I  can  of  this 
problem  called  life  for  myself  and  my  children. 

"Anna,  Anna!"  Cyril's  shrill  voice  came 
up  to  her  on  the  breeze.  "It's  time  for  sup- 
per." He  straightened  himself  and, -picking 


CLEANSE 
REFRESH 
SMOOTH 

These  are  the  Elizabeth  Arden 
essentials  . . .  essentials  with 
which  every  woman  can  keep 
herself  lovely,  make  herself 
prettier.  They    represent  the 
cleansing,  refreshing,  lubri- 
cating treatments  that  are  her 
daily  beauty  routine,  the 
very  foundation  of  good 
grooming.  If  you  have  never 
used  what  Elizabeth  Arden 
has  prepared  for  you,  here  is 
a  thrilling  experience  because, 
for  pleasure  in  use,  for 
delicious  fragrance,  indescrib- 
ably delightful  texture  . . .  the 
fee/  of  loveliness  and 
luxury  . . .  these  Essentials 
are  without  parallel. 


Ardeno  Cleansing  Creom, 

1.00  to  6.00 
Ardena  Skin  Lotion,  .85  to  15.00 
Ardeno  Fluffy  Cleansing  Cream, 

1.00  to  6.00 
Ardena  Velva  Cream,  1.00  to  6.00 
Ardena  Orange  Skin  Cream, 

1.00  to  8.00 
Ardena  Special  Astringent, 

2.25,  4.00,  10.00 
Ardena  Velva  Cream  Mask, 

2.00  and  5.00 
Ardena  All-Day  Foundation  Cream, 

1.00 
Illusion  Powder,  1.75  and  3.00 
Cameo  Powder,  1.75  and  3.00 
[^V rices  plus  faxes) 
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Kegular  brushing  with  an  efficient 
leanser  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  sound 
seth.  It  shoiild  become  a  habit  early  in  li'e. 
1.  good  cleanser  is  Baking  Soda,  either  Arm  & 
lammer  or  Cow  Brand. 
ioth  are  acceptable  as 
3oth  cleansers  to  the 
American  Dental  Asso- 
_:iatLon  Council. 

*     •     • 

\RM  &  HAMMER  BAKING  SODA 


OR  COW  BRAND  BAKING  SODA 

•   •   • 

^^ur  Baking  Soda  is 
used  just  like  any  tooth 
powder.  It  not  only 
cleans  well,  but  helps 
brighten  teeth  to  their 
natural  color,  has  a 
pleasant  after-taste.  Children  can  use  it  freely 
because  its  cost  is  so  low — just  a  few  cents  for 
a  package  that  wiU  give  weeks  of  brushings. 


up  his  bucket,  began  to  make  his  way  up  the 
beach  toward  the  cliff  path. 

Anna  continued  on  her  way,  dancing 
along  the  wet  sand. 

"I  told  her,  mother,"  said  Cyril,  panting 
a  little  from  his  climb  up  the  steep  cliff  path. 
"I  told  Anna  it  was  time  for  supper." 

"  I  know,  darling,  I  heard  you,"  said  Lucy. 

He  stood  on  the  grass  looking  up  at  her,  a 
fat  little  boy  with  round  glasses  on  a  sharp 
little  nose,  and  mouse-colored  hair  growing 
stiffly  up  from  his  high  forehead.  He  was  so 
good  and  so  conscientious,  and  her  first-bom 
and  a  son.  Why,  then,  did  she  not  appreciate 
him  more?  And  suddenly  the  reason  came 
to  her — he  was  Eva's  child  far  more  than 
hers;  he  was  Eva  herself,  in  a  gray  shirt  and 
shorts,  and  that  was  a  depressing  thought: 
to  have  produced  a  man  like  a  maiden  aunt, 
if  only  in  miniature. 

"Darling!"  she  said  with  fierce  affection 
as  the  unwelcome  truth  took  a  firmer  grip 
on  her  consciousness.  "Darling,  what  a 
lovely  lake  you  made!" 

"  It  wasn't  a  lake,  it  was  a  reservoir,"  said 
Cyril  in  his  precise  voice.  "Did  the  post- 
man come?"  his  gaze  on  the  white  envelope 
sticking  up  from  his  mother's  pocket. 

"Yes,  dear." 

Turning,  Lucy  saw  her  daughter  clinging 
to  the  top  of  the  wall.  With  a  last  scramblini; 
effort  the  child  hooked  a  brown  leg  over  and 
swung  herself  upright.  "I'm  hungry.  What's 
for  supper?" 

"Salad  and  cream  cheese,  brown  bread 
and  butter  and  honey,  milk,  cake  and  fruit." 


The  love  of  liberty  burns  brif^lil- 
est  in  a  dungeon.  — BYRON. 


"Scrumptious,"  said  Anna.  "You  do 
think  of  the  goodest  food."  She  snuggled 
down  like  a  puppy  beside  her  mother  on  the 
top  of  the  wall,  noticing  in  her  turn  the  let- 
ter in  her  pocket.  "You've  had  a  letter,"  she 
said.  "Who  from?" 

"From  Aunt  Eva,"  replied  Lucy,  trying 
to  keep  prejudice  far  away  from  her  speaking. 

"Oh,  golly!   What  does  she  want?" 

"I  haven't  read  it  yet,"  replied  her 
mother.  "I'll  read  it  at  supper." 

The  letter  was  not  a  long  one.  It  merely 
stated  that  everyone  was  well  and  that  the 
writer  intended  to  come  and  stay  on  August 
the  fourteenth. 

"But  she  can't,"  burst  out  Anna,  "there's 
no  bedroom  for  her." 

"  I  will  write  and  explain  that  we  have  no 
spare  room,"  said  Lucy,  but  without  any 
real  hope  in  her  heart. 

Nor  did  that  fact  deter  Eva  Muir.  She 
would  sleep,  she  wrote  by  return,  on  a  divan 
in  the  sitting  room,  and  she  would  come  on 
August  the  fourteenth,  arriving  at  5:45  p.m. 

This  is  awful,  thought  Lucy  as  she  un- 
dressed that  night. 

"Write  and  tell  her  you  have  smallpox," 
came  Captain  Gregg's  advice. 

"That  would  be  useless,"  said  Lucy.  "She 
would  come  and  nurse  me — nothing  would 
put  Eva  off  once  she  has  made  up  her  mind. 
And  the  trouble  is  that  I  have  only  just  got 
used  to  making  up  mine  for  myself.  She'll 
ruin  everything.  I  shall  give  in  to  Eva,  I 
know  I  shall,  and  be  '  poor  little  Lucy '  again, 
and  I  do  despise  '  poor  little  Lucy '  so,  weak 
little  fool!" 

"Leave  her  to  me,"  said  Captain  Gregg. 

"No!"  said  Lucy.  "You  must  promise  me 
you'll  never  speak  to  her,  you  must  promise ! 
She'd  have  me  out  of  the  house  at  once  if 
she  knew  about  you,  indeed  she  would.  Or 
she'd  have  me  in  a  mental  home,  for  she 
doesn't  believe  in  ghosts.  You  must  promise 
not  to  come  near  till  she  has  gone  away." 

"  I'll  do  no  such  thing." 

"Oh,  dear  me!  What  am  I  to  do?" 

"You  do  nothing,"  said  the  captain  with 
a  chuckle.  "You  leave  the  doing  to  me." 

WiAT  you  ought  to  do,"  said  Eva,  "is 
to  start  a  few  hens.  You've  plenty  of  room, 
and  you  could  sell  the  eggs." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  hens,"  said 
Lucy. 


Be     Lovely     to    Love 


You'll  never  worry  about  staying 
sweet  and  dainty  if  you  use 
Fresh 

the  cream  deodorant  that  stops 
perspiration  worries  completely. 
It's  gentle,  stays  creamy  and 
smooth.  Doesn't  dry  out««« 
usable  right  to  the  bottom  of 
the  jar.  50^. •• 25^ ..•10^ 

MOST  FASCINATING  AND  INTRIGUIN6...TUNE  IN  "DAVID  HARDING,  COUNTERSPY."  WED.  NIGHTS.  10  E.W.T.,' AMERICAN  (BLUE)  NETWORK 
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WpUlSf    SALADS  AND 


SANDWICHES... 


^•■■^"^  ask  ■vo'i 

dealer  to  ^rictVo^^^  »' 

shortages  and  res  ^^^^^^ade^ 

i„g  the  amount  tV^, Hat  -e 

.hese  poP«^-^;te  long  before- 
eanmaVeaUyo 


MIRACLE  WHIP.  Not  just  a  "salad  dress- 
ing", not  a  mayonnaise,  famous 
Miracle  Whip  is  l^e  one  and  only  of  its 
kind.  Its  just-right  flavor  comes  from 
a  secret  recipe;  it's  satin  smooth  from 
a  patented  beater.  Miracle  Whip,  the 
most  popular  salad  dressing  ever  created, 
is  still  pretty  generally  available. 


KRAFT  MAYONNAISE  ...  a  mayonnaise 
of  true  distinction,  made  from  really 
fine  ingredients.  Right  now  supplies 
of  some  of  these  ingredients  are  much 
restricted.  So,  rather  than  compromise 
with  quality,  Kraft  has  drastically 
reduced  production.  That's  why  this 
mayonnaise  is  often  haurd  to  find. 


KRAFT  FRENCH  &  MIRACLE  FRENCH.  The 

best -liked  French  Dressing  in  all 
America  is  Kraft  French  Dressing. 
The  favorite  of  those  who  like  a 
touch  of  onion  and  garlic  is  Miracle 
French.  Either  will  give  your  salads, 
especially  the  "tossed"  variety ,  that 
special  something  other  women 
envy.  And  both  are  in  fair  supply. 


MIRACLE  SANDWICH  SPREAD.  Piquant 
relishes  blended  with  famous  Miracle 
Whip  by  asecret  recipe— that's  Miracle 
Sandwich  Spread.  So  moist  and  rich 
your  sandwich  bread  needs  no  other 
spread.  So  "different"  and  tantalizing, 
it's  a  sure-fire  hit.  Time-saving, 
delicious  Miracle  Sandwich  Spread 
should  be  available  quite  frequently. 


"Well,  you  could  learn,  my  dear  child, 
you  could  learn,"  said  Eva. 

She  had  not  been  in  the  house  twenty-four 
hours,  but  already  she  had  rearranged  Lucy's 
entire  way  of  living  to  her  own  satisfaction, 
or  rather  she  had  arranged  it  in  her  own 
mind,  for  dear  little  Lucy  was  proving  sur- 
prisingly obstinate  about  carrying  out  her 
advice.  Obviously  she  needed  shaking  up. 
\\'hy  had  she  joined  no  clubs,  no  societies? 

"There,  there,"  said  Eva.  "You  must 
pull  yourself  together,  my  dear,  you  must 
buck  up.  Edwin  wouldn't  like  you  to  give 
way  like  this.  I  see  that  my  place  is  here 
for  the  present — no,  don't  thank  me,  I  have 
always  known  my  duty  and  have  never 
shirked  it.  But  if  you  don't  mind,  I  will 
have  the  divan  moved  out  of  the  dining 
room  into  Anna's  room;  I  never  did  like  the 
idea  of  sleeping  in  the  same  room  as  one 
eats." 

Lucy  did  mind.  She  minded  very  much, 
and  so  did  Anna. 

"I  can't  bear  it,"  wailed  Lucy  into  her 
pillow  that  night,  "and  as  for  you,"  she  went 
on,  raising  her  head  and  looking  across  at  the 
portrait  of  Captain  Gregg,  "you're  no  help 
at  all.  You  said  I  was  to  leave  Eva  to  you. 
and  you  haven't  been  near  me  for  a  week ! " 

"If  you  will  remember  our  last  conversa- 
tion, you  implored  me  not  to  come  near  you 
till  that  woman  had  gone  away,"  said  the 
captain's  voice. 

"And  you  said  you'd  do  no  such  thing." 

"Perverse  little  creature,  aren't  you?" 
The  captain  chuckled.  "Well,  if  you  ask  me 
nicely,  perhaps  I'll  help  you  after  all." 

"What  will  you  do?" 

"Never  you  mind,  that's  my  business." 

"You  must  tell  me,"  said  Lucy,  "you  must 
tell  me,"  and  stopped  abruptly  at  the  sound 
of  a  door  opening  across  the  passage. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  asked  Eva.  coming 
into  the  room. 

"Quite,  thank  you."  said  Lucy,  pulling  the 
sheet  up  to  her  chin  and  peering  over  it  at  the 
square  figure  of  Eva  in  a  pale  pink  kimono. 

I  THOUGHT  I  heard  you  cry  out,"  said 
Eva.  "I  distinctly  heard  you  cry  out.  'You 
must  tell  me,'  I  thought  I  heard  you  call 
that  out  twice." 

"It  must  have  been  your  imagination," 
said  Lucy,  "voices— you  know— like  Joan 
of  Arc " 

"My  dear  child!"  exclaimed  Eva.  "What 
an  idea!  I  can  assure  you  that  /  have  my 
imagination  completely  under  control  — 
voices  indeed!  Really,  Lucy,  I  am  quite 
worried  about  you.  You  must  get  away  for 
a  bit.  you  must  go  on  a  cruise.  You  could 
go  to  the  West  Indies  or  the  Greek  islands 
and  meet  the  nicest  people— you'd  love  it." 

"Tell  her  to  go  on  a  cruise  herself,"  roared 
Captain  Gregg,  "and 
drown  herself." 

Lucy  closed  her 
eyes  and  waited  for 
pandemonium  to 
break  over  her  head; 
but  all  was  quiet,  and 
she  opened  them 
again  to  see  Eva  sit- 
ting there  quite  plac- 
idly asif  she  weredeaf. 

"Of  course  she's 
deaf,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, "spiritually 
deaf.  She  can't  hear 
me— she's  only  tuned 
in  to  earth  and  her- 
self. And  if  you  have 
anything  to  say  to 
me,  think  it.  There's 
no  need  for  you  to 
speak  to  me  out  loud ; 
I  can  hear  all  you 
tliink.  And  don't  you 
be  bullied  into  going 
on  any  blasted 
cruise." 

"I  won't,"  began 
Lucy  out  loud,  and 
stopped  abruptly. 

"My  dear  Lucy, 
how  can  you  possibly 
tell  whether  you  will 
enjoy  it  or  not  till 
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you've  been  on  it,"  said  Eva  tartly.  "And  I 
don't  think  it's  very  polite  to  speak  in  that 
tone  to  me  when  I  'm  only  trying  to  help  you. " 

"It's  very  good  of  you,  Eva,"  replied 
Lucy,  "but  I  don't  need  any  help." 

"That's  the  ticket,"  put  in  the  captain. 

"I  am  perfectly  well  and  happy  here," 
continued  Lucy,  emboldened  by  the  cap- 
tain's encouragement.  "All  I  waijt  is  to  be 
left  alone  to  live  my  life  as  I  wish  and  not  as 
other  people  think  best  for  themselves." 

"And  put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it, 
madam,"  said  the  captain  triumphantly. 

Really,  Lucy,  I  can't  think  what  has' 
happened  to  you  lately,"  said  Eva.  "Youi 
used  to  be  such  a  sweet  little  thing.  Lady  i 
Smythe  always  used  to  say  to  me,  'I'm  so! 
fond  of  your  sister-in-law,  she's  such  a  sweet ! 
little  thing'— I  doubt  if  she  would  say  so; 
now." 

"Who  cares  a  damn  what  Lady  Smythe 
thinks  or  doesn't  think?  "  roared  the  captain. 
"Go  on,  Lucy,  tell  her  that." 

"I  really  don't  mind  very  much  what 
Lady  Smythe  says  about  me,"  said  Lucy.  " I  i 
don't  mind  what  anyone  says  about  me,"  she 
went  on  recklessly,  "because  most  gossip  is 
only  the  evil  in  people's  own  minds  coming 
to  the  surface." 

"Are  you  accusing  me  of  having  an  evil 
mind? "  demanded  Eva  angrily.  "Because  if 
you  are,  you  have  only  to  say  so."  She  broke 
off  suddenly  and  pulled  her  kimono  morcj 
closely  about  her.  "What  a  draft!"  she 
said  peevishly.  "Where  can  it  be  coming 
from?  I'm  chilled  to  the  bone." 

"It's  me,  madam,"  said  the  captain,  "and 
I  wish  it  were  a  cyclone."  | 

"Oh,  dear!"  giggled  Lucy  childishly. 

"I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  my  beint- 
frozen  to  death."  snapped  Eva.  "But  per 
haps  you  think  I  have  no  sense  of  humor  a^ 
well  as  an  evil  mind." 

"I  — I'm  not  laughing  at  you,"  said  Luc\ 
weakly  as  another  gale  of  merriment  shooi 
her. 

"Then  what  are  you  laughing  at?" 

But  Lucy  could  not  tell  her. 

"Hysteria,"  declared  Eva.  "I  shall  take 
you  to  a  doctor  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing." She  rose  stiffly  from  the  bed  and  went 
out,  shutting  the  door  behind  her. 

But  she  did  not  take  Lucy  to  the  doctoi 
on  the  following  morning,  for  the  doctoi 
came  to  see  Eva  instead.  Her  neck  was  sc 
stiff  that  she  could  not  turn  her  head.  Being 
unused  to  illness  in  herself,  she  made  an  im- 
patient and  most  disagreeable  invalid. 

"Don't  overdo  it,"  Lucy  told  the  captair 
that  night.  "I  don't  want  her  bedridden." 

"And  that's  all  the  thanks  I  get  for  tht 

trouble  I've  taken,"  he  said  with  a  twinkit 

(Continued  on  Page  74) 
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.  .  .  THIS    TOMATO    JUICE 


THAT'S    PRESSED    THE    EXCLUSIVE    LIBBY    WAY 
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Treat  Yourself  to  Success 

Quick  . . .  easy . . .  with  CcfsTU 


•  Yes— busy  as  you  are,  you  can  easily 
slide  jelly  making  into  your  schedule. 
With  Certo,  it  actually  takes  no  more 
time  than  you  often  spend  making  a 
cake.  And  just  think  what  a  treasure  you 
store  away— rich,  fruity  nourishment  to 
help  you  make  rationed  spreads  go 
farther  next  winter! 

In  15  minutes  after  the  juice  is  prepared 
you  can  be  putting  neatly  paraffined 
glasses  away  in  your  jelly  cupboard. 
For,  with  Certo,  you  don't  toil  over,  a 
hot  stove  "boiling  the  juice  down"  until 
you  hope  it  will  jell.  Certo  supplies  the 
magic— the  natural  fruit  pectin— that 
helps  all  fruits  jell  just  right- w/z/j  only 


"i-niimitc  hoit  for  jellies  .  .  .  one  minute 
for  jams! 

Gives  you  4  extra  glasses  from  your  fruit ! 
The  short  boil,  with  Certo,  saves  juice. 
You  get  eleven  glasses  from  the  same 
amount  of  juice  that  makes  only  seven 
by  "boil  down  "  methods  without  Certo. 
Beautiful  jelly- clear-colored,  with  the 
fresh-fruit  taste  not  cooked  away! 

And  no  worry  ...  no  waste  of  time  or 
materials  in  failures!  A  child  who  can 
follow  a  recipe  can  make  fine  jelly  the 
first  time.  A  book  with  separate  recipes 
for  each  kind  of  fruit 
comes  under  the  label 
of  every  bottle  of  Certo. 


K 


Note:  If  you're  short  of  sugar  . . . 

1.  See  instructions  (last  page  of  your  Certo  recipe  book)  for  using 
corn  syrup  to  replace  part  of  the  sugar  in  Certo  recipes. 

2.  If  you  can't  spare  any  sugar  for  jelly  making  now,  pasteurize 
the  fruit  juice  without  sugar  — make  it  into  jelly  later  on.  Fill 
hot  sterilized  jars  with  juice.  Follow  manufacturer's  directions 
for  sealing.  Place  on  a  rack  in  water  at  185°  F.  (simmering 
temperature).  Wafer  should  reach  an  inch  or  two  above  jars. 
Bring  water  again  to  simmering  and  keep  it  there  for  20  minutes 
for  pints,  30  minutes  for  quarts.  Follow  manufacturer's  direc- 
tions for  complete  seal.  A  Product  of  General  Foods 


(Continued  from  Page  72) 
in  his  voice.  "But  don't  you  worry,  I'll  have 
her  out  of  here  in  the  turn  of  a  screw." 

Eva's  neck  was  better  by  the  following 
day,  but  her  constitution  seemed  to  have 
suffered.  She  had  rheumatism  in  her  knees 
and  a  cold  in  her  head,  and  was  very  angry 
with  herself,  and  Lucy,  and  life. 

"Look  at  me,"  she  went  on  crossly,  "ach- 
ing in  every  joint— and  I  am  never  ill  at 
home.  You'll  have  to  go  on  your  bended 
knees  to  get  me  to  visit  you  in  this  benighted 
house  again." 

"The  place  seems  to  suit  us,  we  are  very 
well  here,"  said  Lucy,  trying  not  to  soimd 
too  complacent.  "We  are  quite  healthy  here, 
and  very  happy  when  we  are  alone." 

"When  you  are  alone— \  see,"  said  Eva. 
"Well,  I  can  take  a  hint.  You  want  me  to 
go— don't  deny  it— you  want  to  be  rid  of  your 
own  husband's  sister — don't  deny  it,  I  say." 

"I  am  not  denying  it,"  said  Lucy  very 
quietly.  For  a  moment  Eva  stared  at  her  in 
such  astonishment  that  Lucy  herself  could 
scarcely  believe  that  she  had  found  the 
courage  to  say  such  wounding  words.  "I'm 
sorry,  Eva,  but  it's  true— you  can't  live  other 
people's  lives  for  them.  Go  home  and  make 
something  worth  while  of  your  own." 

"Oh,  I'll  go,"  said  Eva,  rising  to  her  feet 
and  striding  to  the  door,  "I'll  go  by  the  very 
first  train  in  the  morning." 

Summer  sailed  its  magnificent  way  into 
autumn  and  autumn  into  the  shelter  of  win- 
ter's harboring,  and  life  went  on  in  growth 
and  peace  at  Gull  Cottage. 

The  children  were  happy  at  their  schools. 
Cyril  was  top  of  his  class,  with  distinction 
in  Latin.  Anna  was  bottom  in  her  exams, 
danced  a  solo  at  the  end-of-term  entertain- 
ment, and  wanted  a  phonograph. 

And  spring  voyaged  forth  once  more,  and 
Lucy  bought  a  dog.  The  little  creature  was 
partly  Sealyham  and  partly  terrier,  and 
altogether  amusing  and  companionable. 
With  Tags,  as  she  called  him,  she  went 
farther  and  farther  afield  after  the  house- 


work was  done,  coming  home  with  glowing 
cheeks  to  listen  to  the  children's  adventures 
and  exchange  for  them  her  own. 

And  almost  every  evening  Captain  Gregg 
visited  her  and  told  her  tales  of  the  sea  and 
his  own  youth. 

"Are  you  old  now? "  asked  Lucy  one  eve- 
ning after  a  particularly  stirring  account  of  a 
voyage  through  the  South  Seas. 

"There  is  no  old  nor  young  for  us,"  replied 
the  captain.  "There  is  just  being— no  age 
and  no  time,  no  height  and  no  depth — only 
immortality  and  eternity  and  vision." 

"It  sounds  frightening  and  rather  dull." 

"Because,  as  I  have  told  you  so  many 
times,  I  have  no  words  to  make  you  under- 
stand," said  the  captain.  "It's  all  the  beauty 
and  serenity  and  nobility  you  have  ever  ex- 
perienced on  earth.  It's  all  your  grandest 
and  most  generous  feelings,  and  the  finest 
sunsets  and  greatest  music— and  then  you're 
only  on  the  fringe  of  understanding." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  ever  leave  it,  if  it's 
so  lovely." 

"I've  told  you  the  answer  to.  that,  too," 
replied  the  captain.  "I'm  a  pigheaded  fool, 
and  I  hate  leaving  things  half  done." 

"But  you  haven't,"  said  Lucy.  "You've 
cleared  everything  up.  I've  made  that  will 
leaving  the  house  to  your  old  sea  captains. 
Don't  you  trust  me?" 

"Not  altogether.  You  are  so  young." 

"Young!    I'm  thirty-four!" 

"In  years  perhaps,"  replied  the  captain. 
"In  experience  you  are  about  seventeen, 
and  you  don't  look  much  more  when  you  are 
playing  with  Anna  or  that  ridiculous  dog. 
Suppose  you  were  to  marry  again!" 

"I  wouldn't  think  of  marrying  again." 

"Someone  might  think  of  marrying  you. 
though.  You  are  really  very  pretty." 

"Oh,"  said  Lucy,  flushing,  "am  I?" 

"Don't  be  so  coy,  dammit,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "You  must  know  you've  got  naturally 
curly  hair,  and  eyes  as  blue  as  a  calm  sea, 
and  ears  like— like  little  pink  shells.  Some- 
one might  easily  want  to  marry  you,  very 
easily,  and  you  are  extremely  susceptible." 
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Savor/  Ham:  Rub  a  paste  of  two  table- 
spoons Colman's  (dry)  Mustard  and 
two  tablespoons  water  into  both  sides 
of  a  slice  of  tenderized  ham  about  1'4 
inches  thick  (wt.  about  2  lbs.).  Place 
ham  slice  in  shallow 
baking  dish,  cover 
with  1  cup  milk  and 
bake  45  minutes  at 
425°  F.  or  until  ham 
is  tender  and  top  is 
nicely  browned. 
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Don't  let  it  happen  to  you— buy  one  of 
Eaton's  Open  Stock  Papers.  Like  fine 
sterling  silver  patterns,  they're  always 
available. .sheets  or  envelopes,  together 
or  separately,  as  you  need  them.  Ask  for 
Eaton's  Highland,  Petersburg  1850, 
Calais  Ripple  and  others. 

Have  matching  sheets  and  envelopes 
when  you  need  them  —  buy 


OPEN   STOCK 
LETTER  PAPERS 
At  fine  stationery  departments  everywhere 


The  uhost  and  mrs.  muiR 
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"I'm  not,"  retorted  Lucy. 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  the  captain. 

What  men  have  you  met  since  you  were 
.vidowed?" 

"Mr.  Coombe " 

"A  codfish  with  a  conscience!" 

"Doctor  Hamer " 

"Married  to  his  profession  and  a  wife  and 
our  children!" 

"The  vicar  and  the  curate " 

"One  a  celibate  and  the  other  an  adenoidal 
lonentity ! " 

"Oh,  don't  be  so  critical."  said  Lucy. 
Were  you  so  handsome?" 

"I  may  not  have 
been  handsome,"  said 
the  captain,  chuck- 
ling, "but  I  could 
make  myself  felt,  and 
not  only  with  a  rope's 
jnd.  Why,  I  could 
have  twisted  you 
round  my  little  finger. 
me  dear,  as  any  man 
with  any  pretensions 
[•)  be  a  man  could." 

"You   couldn't 
they  can't,"  protested 
Lucy. 

"What  do  vou 
bet?" 

"I  don't  bet." 

"Well,  I  do  — my 
greatest  weakness  was 
a  good  gamble— and  I 

la\'  you  your  rose  trees  to  a  new  monkey- 
puzzle  tree  that  you'd  fall  for  the  first  at- 
tractive man  who  showed  he  admired  you." 

"You  don't  sound  in  the  least  unearthly 
in  spite  of  all  your  fine  talk  just  now.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

"But  damn  it,  me  dear,  even  a  ghost  must 
have  his  fun.  I  give  up  a  good  deal  of  peace  one 
vay  and  another  to  hang  about  down  here, 
keeping  an  eye  on  you  and  helping  you  out." 

"I  don't  need  any  help,  tharik  you,"  said 
Lucy.  "  I  can  manage  quite  well  alone,  and  I 
am  to  be  trusted— completely." 
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There  were  clouds  sailing  up  over  the 
western  horizon  as  Lucy  set  out  for  her  walk 
on  the  following  afternoon  with  the  dog 
Tags.  She  took  the  cliff  path.  Tags  careened 
over  the  short  turf  on  the  scent  of  rabbits, 
nose  down,  yelping  with  excitement  at  each 
fresh  trail,  digging  frantically  in  each  fresh 
burrow,  till  suddenh-  he  disappeared.  He 
was  there,  and  then  he  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  and  Lucy,  ruiming  forward,  found  that 
he  had  dug  himself  into  a  hole,  which  had 
collapsed  on  top  of  him. 

"Tags!  Tags!"  she  cried  and,  going  down 
on  her  knees,  dug  with  feverish  hands  at  the 
earth  that  covered 
him.  but  the  dog  had 
crawled  in  to  some  dis- 
tance and,  dig  as  she 
might,  she  could  not 
get  at  him. 

Realizing  that  her 
efforts  were  hopeless, 
she  jumped  up  and 
ran  blindly  forward, 
running  into  the  arms 
of  a  man  coming  up 
the  steep  slope. 

' '  Come,  come 
quickly,"  she  said, 
and,  taking  his  arm, 
she  dragged  him  back 
to  the  place  where  she 
herself  had  dug  with 
such  futility.  "Dig!" 
she  gasped,  and  at  the 
urgency  in  her  voice  the  man  stooped  and 
began  to  hurl  aside  the  mound  of  earth. 

Presently  the  limp  flag  of  Tags'  tail  ap- 
peared, and  his  rescuer,  thrusting  in  his 
arms  up  to  the  elbow,  drew  out  the  small 
earth-stained  body  and  began  to  press  up 
and  down  on  the  ribs,  till  his  breathing  re- 
turned. Then  he  pulled  out  a  flask  from  his  hip 
pocket  and,  prying  open  Tags'  jaws,  poured 
a  few  drops  of  the  brandy  down  his  throat. 
"There  you  are,  old  chap,"  he  said  as  Tags 
spluttered,  choked  and  sneezed.  "That  will 
put   new  dog  into   you— and   what   about 


Delicious  fresh  fruit  juice  — 
rich  in  healthful  vitamins  — is 
ready  in  a  jiffy  with  JUICE 
KING.  Just  raise  the  handle, 
insert  a  half  orange,  press 
down  .  .  .  and  the  strained 
juice  flows  into  the  glass. 

ONLY  JUICE  KING  OFFERS  THESE  FEA- 
TURES: 1.  Patented  "Juice-All  Strainer".  .  .  gets 
all  the  juice.  2.  Interlocking  Cup  and  Strainer. 
3.  Comfortable,  "Easy-Grip  Handle."  4.  Deep- 
Well  Cup.  5.  Graceful,  Smooth-Curve  Contour. 

We  will  be  shipping  JUICE  KING  to  your 
dealer  soon.  Watch  for  it.  _         _ 

Guaranteed  by 
NATIONAL  DIE  CASTING  CO.     \,Cood  Housekeeping 
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Carried  by  most  leading  Housewares  Departments. 

Replacement  of  glass  pot  guaranteed  for 

one  year  against  heat  breakage. 
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need  lemon 

Lemons  arc  one  of  your  most  helpful 
fo6cls.  Their  tempting  flavor  adds  some- 
thing new  to  leftover  dishes.  Try  lemon 
with  these  and  other  economy  treats  .  .  . 
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HEALTH  is  another  reason  for  using  lemons  liberally. 

For  lemons  are  a  rich  source  of  vitamins  C  and  P,  a  good  source  of  Bi.  Tlicy 
aid  digestion,  alkalinize.  Sunkist's  famous  Lemon  Recipe  Book  has  over 
100  recipes.  It's  free.  Write  Sunkist,  Sec.  20!),     Los  Angeles  55,  California. 

Sinikisl  Lemons  in  trademarked  tissue 
zcrtilipirs  are  ihc  finest  from  14,500  coo/)- 
eralitig  Califoniia-Arizoiia  citrus  growers. 

FOR  GOOD  HEALTH  A.ND  GOOD  FLAVOR 
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BATH    STICKS,   eight   dainty   cylinders   of 
bath  salts  in  decorative  wall  container  $1.00  plm  lux 

A  Shulton  Original 


Inflation  Reduces  the  Buying  Power  of  Your  Money. 
Help  Prevent  Inflation,  Never  Pay  More  than  Ceiling  Prices. 
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you?  "he  added,  turning  to  Lucy.  "You  look 
as  if  you  could  do  with  some  new  dog  too ! " 

"I'm  all  right,"  said  Lucy,  sitting  ab- 
ruptly on  the  grass,  for  her  knees  certainly 
had  no  strength  in  them.  "It  was  so  hor- 
rible—knowing he  was  in  there— and  being 
so  helpless— so  stupidly  helpless." 

"It  was  a  man's  job,"  said  Tags'  rescuer, 
"and  I'm  very  glad  that  I  was  near  enough 
to  be  the  man.  Rather  strange,  really.  I  was 
on  my  way  to  my  cottage  down  there,  and 
something  made  me  suddenly  change  my 
mind  and  come  up  this  way— almost  as  if  a 
voice  spoke  to  me." 

"Oh,"  said  Lucy,  flushing,  "a  voice?" 

"I  don't  mean  a  human  voice." 

"No,  I  was  afraid  you  didn't,"  said  Lucy, 
her  cheeks  flaming. 

"Afraid!"  repeated  the  man.  "Why 
afraid?  You  needn't  be  alarmed,  I'm  not 
one  of  these  psychic  people  — I  mean  I  don't 
go  in  for  voices  with  a  capital  K— but  surely 
you  know  what  I  do  mean.  Everyone  must 
have  these  sudden  intuitions  at  times.  I  say, 
you  really  must  have  a  little  of  this,"  said 
the  man,  producing  his  flask  again.  "It  will 
pull  you  together  quicker  than  anything." 

"I'm  quite  together,  thank  you,"  said 
Lucy.  "I'm  perfectly  all  right." 

"You  certainly  look  it,"  the  man  said  ad- 
miringly. 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  helping  us," 
Lucy  said,  and  went  toward  Tags  to  put  him 
on  his  lead.  "I  think  we've  had  enough 
rabbit  hunting  for  one  day." 

The  black  clouds  were  coming  up  fast 
now,  and  heavy  raindrops  began  to  fall. 

"There's  going  to  be  quite  a  shower,"  said 
the  man.  "'\'ou'd  better  come  along  to  my 
cottage  till  it's  over." 

"No— no,  thank  you." 

"Afr  — aid,  afr  -aid!"  the  wind  seemed  to 
whistle  in  her  ears    or  was  it  the  wind? 

"You'll  be  soaked  to  the  skin,"  the  man 
said  solicitously.  "I  do  wish  you'd  come. 
It's  only  down  that  slope  amongst  that  clump 
of  trees."  Taking  her  arm,  he  led  her  down 
the  hill  to  a  little  stone  cottage  halfway  down 
the  face  of  the  cliff. 

"I  never  knew  there  was  a  cottage  here," 
Lucy  said  as  he  opened  the  door  for  her. 

It's  well  concealed,"  he  replied.  "Some- 
times I  like  privacy  even  at  the  cost  of 
primitiveness.  The  water  has  to  be  carried  a 
mile  every  day,  and  my  bath  is  the  sea,  which 
is  cold  enough  in  this  weather,  but  it  suits  me 
at  present." 

The  door  opened  into  a  living  room,  and  an 
open  door  on  the  right  showed  a  bedroom 
beyond,  furnished  with  bare  necessities  of 
bed,  table  and  chair.  The  living  room  showed 
more  attempt  at  comfort;  there  was  a  rug  on 
the  floor,  cretonne  curtains  at  the  windows, 
a  horsehair  sofa  and  armchair  drawn  up  to 
the  oven  fireplace;  the  round  table  held  an 
oil  lamp,  a  jumble  of  books  and  papers,  and 
a  jam  jar  full  of  cowslips  and  violets,  picked 
with  too  short  stalks,  as  a  child  picks  flowers 
with  too  eager  hands. 

It  was  the  sight  of  this  pathetic  attempt 
at  decoration  that  restored  Lucy's  confi- 
dence. She  seated  herself  in  the  armchair 
and  watched  the  stranger  as  he  knelt  on  the 
hearth,  putting  a  match  to  the  fire.  He  was 
a  tall,  broad-shouldered  man  of  about  her 
own  age,  with  curly  red-brown  hair.  He  wore 
a  smart  tweed  coat  and  well-creased  gray 
flannel  trousers,  but  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
heel  of  one  of  his  gray  socks.  A  maternal 
feeling  of  pity  swept  over  her.  Had  he  no 
one  to  look  after  him,  living  alone  in  this  poor 
little  place? 

"I  think  a  cup  of  tea  would  fill  the  bill," 
he  said.  He  filled  a  kettle  from  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  placed  it  on  the  hob  over  the  now 
crackling  fire. 

"Thank  you,  I'd  love  a  cup,"  said  Lucy.* 

It  was  cozy  in  the  little  room,  with  the 
fire  chattering  up  the  chimney,  and  the  rain 
beating  against  the  windowpane  outside. 
Tags  lay  at  her  feet,  in  the  twitching  sleep  of 
dog  exhaustion.  He  had  saved  Tags'  life— a 
bond  of  gratitude  stretched  between  her  and 
this  stranger. 

"Have  you  been  here  long? "  she  asked. 

"About  a  week."  His  eyes  were  the  same 
color  as  his  hair,  red-brown;  there  was  a  cleft 
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in  his  chin;  he  wore  a  jade  signet  ring  on  the 
little  finger  of  his  left  hand. 

"It's  a  lovely  place.  How  did  you  find 
it?"  asked  Lucy. 

"I  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  paper." 

"It's  so  peaceful." 

"Most  women  would  say, '  It's  so  lonely.' " 

"I  love  loneliness." 

"Have  you  ever  tried  it?" 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  answered  Lucy.  "  I'm  alone 
all  day  while  the  children  are  at  school." 

"Have  you  children?"  he  asked  with  a 
surprised  lift  to  his  eyebrows. 

"Two,  a  boy  and  a  girl — I'm  a  widow." 

"You  look  too  young  to  be  a  widow."  He 
rose  and,  taking  the  kettle  from  the  hob, 
made  the  tea. 

"But  there  are  many  widows  much 
younger  than  I  am." 

"I  don't  refer  to  years  as  much  as  experi- 
ence. You  haven't  even  a  married  look." 

"Is  there  one?" 

"Definitely,  like  a  well-set  jelly." 

"And  I  don't  look  well  set?"  she  asked. 

"You  don't  look  set  at  all." 

"That  sounds  very  untidy— and  wobbly." 
Lucy  laughed. 

"You  are  very  sweet." 

"I  don't  think  you  should  say  things  like 
that,"  Lucy  said,  blushing.  "I  don't  even 
know  your  name." 

"My  name  is  Miles  Everard  Fairley 
Blake— and  you  are  very  sweet." 

"Don't  be  absurd." 

"  I  don't  think  you  should  speak  to  me 
like  that.   I  don't  even  know  your  name." 

"My  name  is  Mrs.  Muir,"  said  Lucy, 
"and  if  that  tea  is  for  me,  will  you  please 
put  some  hot  water  in  it;  I  don't  like  it  too 
strong." 

"Her  name  is  Mrs.  Muir,  and  she  likes 
weak  tea,"  he  said  gravely.  "  I  am  beginning 
to  know  you  very  well,  but  not  as  well  as  I 
hope  to." 

"  It  was  strange  how  that  rain  came  on," 
Lucy  said  primly.  "It  was  so  fine  when  I 
left  home." 

"  I  ordered  a  rainstorm,  the  weather 
prophet  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  Miles  said. 


Anger  improves  nothing  except   the 
aroh  of  a  cat's  back. 

—  COLEMAN  COX. 


"Perhaps  I  will  ask  him  to  make  it  a  flood, 
then  you  will  never  leave  me." 

"Oh!"  Lucy  gasped.  "I  — I  think  I'd  bet- 
ter be  going  now." 

"No,  you  can't  go,  it's  much  too  wet,  and  if 
I  had  an  umbrella  I  shouldn't  lend  it  to  you." 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Lucy,  rising  to  her  feet. 

"No,  no,  don't  leave  me,"  he  said.  "It's 
quite  all  right.  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  me." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  you,"  said  Lucy. 

"Then  prove  it  by  sitting  down  and  fin- 
ishing your  tea." 

"Well,  I  really  can  only  stay  for  a  little 
while,"  Lucy  said,  seating  herself  on  the  edge 
of  her  chair.  "What  do  you  do  when  you  are 
not  here?" 

"I  live  in  London." 

"Yes,  but  what  do  you  do?" 

"I  paint  a  bit,  and  write  a  bit,  and  play 
golf  and  squash  and  ride,  and  play  bridge 
and  poker." 

"Have  you  no  profession?" 

"Oh,  I  was  more  or  less  trained  as  a 
barrister,  but  the  law  courts  depress  me." 

"  I  gather  that  you  don't  have  to  work  for 
a  living." 

"No." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  work  for  someone 
else?   You  could  do  so  much  good." 

"How  and  where?" 

"Well,  you  could  go  and  live  in  the  slums, 
or  into  Parliament,"  Lucy  said  earnestly, 
and  broke  off  as  she  noticed  a  twinkle  in  his 
eyes,  spreading  to  a  hidden  smile  that  made 
a  pulse  beat  in  his  cheek.  "You're  laughing 
at  me,"  she  said  accusingly. 

"I'm  not,  I  swear  I'm  not.  Youaredohigme 
a  lot  of  good;  I  feel  a  better  ma.i  already." 

But  Lucy  was  not  convinced.  "You  are 
laughing  inwardly,"  she  said,  "and  I  thought 
(Continued  on  Page  79) 
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That's  right,  youngster — reach  for  it! 
Whatever  it  may  he,  to  you  it's  some- 
thing new  and  brightly  shining — and 
so  worth  looking  into. 

And  that's  the  spirit  this  old  world 
needs — today,  tomorrow  and  always. 

*  *  * 

Jtveaching  out  for  new  things  is  an 
old  American  habit.  It's  a  good  thing 
we  still  have  it. 

For  looking  beyond  the  war  clouds,  we 
know  we  will  want  more  and  better 
things  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 

We  will  want  more  jobs  than  we've 
ever  known.  We  will  want  good  wages 
for  those  ready  to  earn  them.  We  will 
want  living  standards  higher  than 
any  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past. 


And  General  Motors  men  are  con- 
vinced, by  their  own  experience,  that 
the  way  to  attain  them  is  to  reach 
for  them  and  work  for  them. 

l\ot  many  years  ago,  for  example, 
the  science  of  food  protection  was  in 
its  infancy.  General  Motors  men 
reached  for  new  and  better  ways  to 
improve  domestic  refrigeration — 
to  bring  it  within  the  means 


of  the  average  family,  to  make  it 
conserve  health  and  lighten  work. 

It  took  consistent  effort  and  long-pull 
planning  to  produce  the  kind  of 
household  refrigeration  we  now 
know.  But  those  trim,  efl&cient  ma- 
chines in  America's  kitchens  revo- 
lutionized housework,  and  brought 
down  the  cost  of  food  protection. 

And  General  Motors  men — busy  now 
at  meeting  the  needs  of  war — see  great 
progress  yet  to  be  made  in  peacetime 
in  household  refrigeration  and  in  the 
field  of  home  freezers,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  frozen  foods  in  quantity. 

Oo  we  find  that  today,  as  always, 

many  future  benefits  rest  in  the 

hands    of   those  who   reach    for   the 

bright   and  shining  promise,  as  this 

youngster  is. 

And  as  long  as  each  generation  is  free 
to  go  forward  with  confidence  in  its 
future,  the  march  toward  "more  and 
better  things  for  more  people"  will  con- 
tinue steadily  and  without  halt.  That 
has  always  been  General  Motors'  goal. 
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(Continued  from  Page  77) 
)U  were  in  earnest  and  really  wanted  ad- 
ce." 

"I've  never  met  anyone  quite  like  you 
fore." 

"  I'm  very  ordinary,"  said  Lucy. 
"Oh,  no,  you're  not,  my  dear,"  said  Miles 
ntly,  but  with  such  conviction  in  his  voice 
at  she  hastily  rose  to  her  feet  once  more 
d  crossed  over  to  the  window. 
"The  rain  is  stopping,','  she  said.  "We've 
en  talking  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  but 
ank  you  for  saving  my  dog,  and  for  your 
ispitality." 

He  had  come  up  beside  her. ' '  I  meant  what  I 
id  just  now;  I  have  never  met  anyone  quite 
;e  you.  You  make  me  think  of  the  spring, 
id  prigiroses— a  new  beginning  to  life." 
She  looked  up  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
r  eyes  met  with  such  apparent  honesty  in 
5  that  it  seemed  to  make  yet  another  bond 
tween  them.  Their  glance  held  till  Tags, 
iping  up  in  sudden  fright  from  his  dreams, 
oke  it.  He  jumped  up  at  Lucy,  demand- 
^  her  sympathy  and  attention,  but  she, 
wildered  by  the  sudden  turmoil  of  her 
ilings  toward  this  stranger,  went  quickly 
the  door  and,  opening  it,  darted  out  into 
e  fresh  coolness  of  the  rain-washed  eve- 
ng.  She  ran  away  up  the  cliff  path,  eager 
get  back  to  her  own  familiar  places. 

UT  if  she  thought  she  could  be  rid  of  Miles 
ake  so  easily,  she  was  mistaken.    It  was 
ft  difificult  for  him  to  find  out  where  she 
ed,  and  he  called  on  her  the  next  after- 
ion  and  the  next.  He  lay  in  wait  for  her  on 
r  walks,  and  the  beach  and  the  cliff  and 
e  woodland  were  not  her  private  property, 
le   could   not  avoid  him,  and  presently 
e  had  no  wish  to  do  so. 
Their  favorite  meeting       i^^^^HHBH 
ace  was  in  a  little  beech 
x)d  that  lay  in  a  cleft 
the  downs  behind  Miles' 
ttage.  Here  she  came  one 
ternoon  in  May,  when 
e  bluebells  were  begin- 
ng  to  flower  in  the  secur-       HIHHMBHM 
7  of  the  green  spears  of 
eir  leaves.    Miles  was  waiting  for  her.    He 
IS  seated  on  a  fallen  tree  trunk,  leaning 
ck  against  a  living  beech.    His  eyes  were 
)sed.    He  looked  like  some  statue  waiting 
be  brought  to  life,  and  the  thought  that 
e  had  the  power  to  do  this  very  thing 
aved  her  so  that  she  caught  her  breath 
th  wonder,  and  stood  silently  gazing  down 
him.    He  sensed  her  nearness  and  rose, 
ilding  out  his  arms.  With  a  little  cry  she 
n  forward  into  their  encirclement.  Tilting 
»  her  head,  he  kissed  her  very  gently  on 
«  lips,  and  again  less  gently,  and  then 
th  such  ardor  that  she  felt  herself  being 
awn   out  of   ordinary  living   into  some 
ared  existence  that  she  had  never  known 
fore,  and  which  seemed  to  make  her  one 
th  all  the  first  things  on  earth. 
"Oh,  my  very  dear,"  he  whispered,  at  last 
leasing  her,  "you— you  are  so  different." 
It  was  not  the  word  she  had  expected, 
id  a  little  shiver  went  over  her,  a  shadow 
1  the  warmth  of  her  spirit;  but  he  took  her 
ind  and,  moving  back  to  the  log,  pulled 
r  down  beside  him. 
"Happy?"  he  asked. 
She  nodded  her  head.  "I  — I  have  never 
t  like  this  before." 

"Nor  I,"  he  admitted.  "You  are  very 
ecial— so  special  that  I  never  want  you 
go,  arxi  why  should  you?  In  my  small 
luse  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  you.  Come 
me  with  me,  Lucy,  and  stay  with  me 
ways." 

"You  mean " 

"  I  mean  that  I  love  you  and  never  want 

be  parted  from  you." 

Turning,  she  looked  up  at  him.  "Never? 

3u  want  us^to  be  together  for  always?" 

"Forever,"  he  said,  and  kissed  her.  "Oh, 

icy,  come  home  with  me,  come  with  me 

>w,  and  never  leave  me." 

"But  there  wouldn't  be  room   for  the 

ildren  in  the  cottage." 

"The  children!"  he  said  in  sudden  anger. 

You  don't  love  me.  If  you  did  you'd  forget 

ey  existed.    If  you  felt  as  I  do  there'd  be 

om  for  no  one  else  in  your  thoughts." 


Sympathy  is  two  hearts  tug- 
ging at  one  load. 

— C.  H.  PARKHURST:  The  Art  of  Sympathy, 
T.  S.  Knowlson  (Frederick  Warne  &  Co.) 


"  I  do  love  you,"  she  said  in  distress.  "You 
know  I  do— how  could  I  let  you  kiss  me  like 
that  if  I  didn't  love  you?" 

"Like  what?"  he  asked. 

"As  if— as  if  we  were  already  married," 
she  whispered. 

He  looked  at  her  oddly  and,  moving  his 
arm,  reached  into  his  pocket  for  a  cigarette. 
"You  are  very  young,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
think  you  really  know  much  about  love." 

"  I  do  now,"  she  said  proudly,  "and  loving 
you  like  this  makes  me  love  everything  and 
everyone  much  more.  I  want  us  all  to  be 
happy,  and  the  children  wouldn't  be  happy 
if  I  deserted  them.  Of  course  I'd  leave 
them  behind  on  our  honeymoon,  but  I'd 
make  arrangements  for  them  to  be  properly 
looked  after  till  we  came  home." 

"Need  you  be  so  sentimental  and  so  prac- 
tical? I  hate  practical  people,  they  take  all 
the  magic  out  of  life." 

"But,  Miles,"  she  said  unhappily,  "I 
couldn't  just  abandon  Anna  and  Cyril— you 
wouldn't  want  me  to  do  that." 

He  flung  his  cigarette  down  and  ground 
it  viciously  into  the  moss  with  the  heel 
of  his  shoe.  "Yes,  I  would.  I  want  you  to 
forget  the  existence  of  everyone  but  me. 
If  you  really  loved  me,  you'd  come  home 
with  me  now,  but  you  don't  love  me 
enough  to  do  as  I  ask,  so  I'm  wasting  my 
time."  He  stood  up  and  looked  down  at  her. 
"Good-by." 

She  rose  swiftly  and  caught  his  arm. 
"Miles,  oh,  please  don't  talk  to  me  like 
that— like  a  stranger.  I  love  you  and  will 
do  anything  that  you  ask." 

"Anything?" 

"Give  me  a  little  time.  Tomorrow— I  can 
arrange  things  for  tomorrow." 

"Arrange  things!    You 
■■■■■■i       can't    arrange   love— like 
booking  seats  at  a  panto- 
mime—love   should    just 
happen." 

She  gave  a  little  sob  and 

buried  her  face  against  his 

coat.  "Oh,  Miles,  I  was  so 

■■■■^■^       happy  — don't     spoil 

things." 

"  It's  you  who  are  spoiling  things,"  he  said. 
But  he  put  his  arms  round  her  again  and 
held  her  close.  "Little  silly,"  he  said  gently, 
"don't  you  realize  that  no  one  else  matters 
in  the  world  but  you  and  me?" 

A  stick  crackled  in  the  undergrowth  be- 
hind them.  In  the  stillness  of  that  quiet 
place  it  sounded  like  a  pistol  shot.  Lucy 
pushed  him  away  and  looked  round  in  alarm. 

"Someone  is  there,"  she  said,  "someone 
is  watching  us." 

"It's  only  a  rabbit,"  he  said  easily.  "I 
can  hear  it  scuttling  away  home  to  tell  all 
the  other  rabbits  that  Mrs.  Muir  is  behav- 
ing in  a  most  depraved  manner  in  the  green- 
wood." 

"You  are  so  absurd,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"But  it  is  getting  late,  and  I  must  go  home 
too.  You'll  be  here  tomorrow?" 

"Yes.  I'll  be  here  tomorrow,  though  God 
knows  why  I  come,  when  you  are  so  hard- 
hearted." 

"Hardhearted!  If  you  could  just  see  my 
heart ! " 

"What  should  I  see?" 

She  smiled  shyly  up  at  him.  "Perhaps  I'll 
show  you  tomorrow,"  she  whispered,  and 
ran  from  him  before  he  could  prevent  her. 

At  the  edge  of  the  clearing  she  glanced 
back  to  wave  good-by,  but  he  was  not  look- 
ing. He  had  taken  a  letter  from  his  pocket, 
and  as  she  watched  he  suddenly  tore  it  into 
small  fragments  that  fluttered  down  on  the 
green  moss.  He  strode  away,  slashing  at  the 
young  bluebells  with  his  stick. 

From  the  first  meeting  she  had  had  a  curi- 
ous reluctance  in  discussing  the  situation 
with  Captain  Gregg.  She  remained  with  the 
children  until  they  were  asleep,  and,  un- 
dressing in  Anna's  room,  crept  quietly  into 
her  own  and  into  bed.  She  pulled  the  blankets 
up 'about  her  ears,  feigning  deafness  and 
sleep.  She  had  no  wish  to  speak  of  Miles 
Blake  with  Captain  Gregg.  But  that  night 
the  captain  refused  to  be  put  ofi'. 

"I  must  speak  to  you,  Lucia,"  he  said. 

"Well?" 
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says  Mrs.  Herbert  Marshall 
—  eharining  wife  of  one  of 
IIollyv«'^ood''s  most  distiiiguislied  stars. 


MRS.  HERBERT  MARSHALL: 

Here  in  Hollywood,  glamour  isn't  just  a 

word... it's  a  way  of  life.  That's  why  I'm 
so  dehghted  with  your  alkiring  new  shades 
in  Tangee  Satin-Finish  Lipstick.  My  spe- 
cial pet  is  that  exciting  Tangee  Red-Red. 

COIVSTAIVCE  LIJFT  HUHN: 

Yes,  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  I  think  you'll 
agree  that  the  smart  new  shades  in  Tangee 
Satin-Finish  Lipsticks  are  not  only  lovely 
to  look  a\... .they re ivonderful  to  near!  They 
don't  run  or  smear.  They  slay  on  for  many 
extra  hours.  And  Tangee's  exclusive  Satin- 
Finish  assures  lips  that  are  not  too  dry  — 
not  too  moist. .  .vivid  lips  with  a  satin-like 
smoothness  that  makes  them  douhly  invit- 
ing...In  Red-Red, Tlieatrical  Red,Mediuni- 
Red  and  Tangee  Natural ! 


CONSTANCE  LUFT  HUHN 
Head  of  the  House  of  Tangee 
and  one  of  America's  fore- 
most authorities  on  beauty 
and  make-up. 
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O.N'T  let  all-work  and  no-play  get  you  clown,  these  days. 
Treat  yourself  to  some  gaily  frivolous  new  slippers  . . .  unrationed 
Daniel  Greens  in  sparkling  new  colors  and  perky  new  styles  like  these. 
They  make  a  wonderful  change  from  drab  daytime  shoes 
and,  because  they  are  made  to  fit  as  well  as  wear, 

Daniel  Green  slippers  are  really  restful,  too. 

Due  to  wartime  restrictions  your  dealer  may  ask  you  to  select 

some  other  Daniel  Green  style  if  he  hasn't  your  favorite. 

Daniel    Green    Co.mpany    •    Dolce v ill e    •    New   York 
BUY    MORE    WAR    BONDS 


If  envy  were  a  fever, 
world  would  be  ill. 
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"Oh,  Lucia,  me  dear,  me  dear."  said  Cap- 
tain Gregg. 

"Yes,"  said  Lucy,  sitting  up  against  her 
pillows,  "you  were  right;  there's  no  fool  like 
an  old  fool.  I  admit  everything,  I  am  ridicu- 
lous, susceptible  and  happier  than  I've  ever 
been  in  my  life." 

"Oh,  Lucia,  will  you  ever  forgive  me?" 

"Forgive  you!"  said  Lucy.  "But  haven't 
I  just  told  you  that  I'm  happier  thap  I've 
ever  been  in  my  life?  " 

"Stop!  Stop !"  said  Captain  Gregg.  "It 
was  all  my  fault,  blind  fool  that  I  am— but 
there  he  was  and  he  seemed  ideal  for  my  pur- 
pose, and  I  never  realized  just  how  young  in 
your  emotions  you  could  be,  Lucia.  I  felt 
you  needed  a  lesson,  you  were  so  complacent 
and  cocksure,  and  you've  got  your  lesson  all 
right." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Lucy. 

"Me  dear,  the  man  is  married." 

"  Miles— married ! " 

"He  is  indeed.  He  has  a  wife  and  three 
children." 

"I  don't  believe  it." 

"  It's  true  for  all  that,"  said  Captain  Gregg 
sadly.  "You  must  never  see  him  again." 

"Of  course  I  shall  see  him  again,"  replied 
Lucy.  "There  must  be  some  mistake.  He 
can't  be  married— we  love  each  other." 

"  Me  dear,  today  I  took  a  journey  and  saw 
his  wife." 

"Is  she  pretty?"  asked  Lucy  swiftly. 

"Beautiful,"  said  Captain  Gregg,  "and 
the  three  boys  the  dead  spit  and  image  of 
their  father." 

"No."  said  Lucy,  "I  don't  believe  it." 

"I'm  afraid  you  will  have  to  believe  it," 
said  the  captain.  "I  blame  myself,  it  is  all 
my  fault,  but  there  was  never  a  thought  in 

his  mind  for  his  wife.    I       

could  tell   no  more  than       ^^^■■■■i 

that  he  was  married  till 

toda\'  when  a  letter  came 

from  her,  telling  him  the 

baby  was  to  be  christened. 

For  all  his  charm  and  good 

looks  he's  nothing  but  a 

dilettante  with  enough 

money     to    indulge    his       i^H^^^BBi 

fancies." 

"You  mean  I'm  just  one  of  his  fancies?" 
asked  Lucy. 

"I'm  afraid  so,  me  dear."  said  the  captain 
gently.  "  He  was  an  only  child,  his  father  was 
a  bad  lot  and  his  mother  spoiled  him." 

"But  I  can't  believe  it."  said  Lucy.  "I 
can't  feel  Miles  is  evil.  He  makes  me  feel 
good,  and  kinder  than  I  have  ever  been." 

"The  devil  himself  was  in  heaven  before 
he  fell,  and  his  temptations  may  be  full  of 
beauty  and  great  subtlety.  But  you  must  be 
strong,  Lucia,  you  must  be  strong." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  strong,"  said  Lucy 
wearily.  "I  just  want  to  be  with  Miles." 
And  turning  on  her  face  among  her  pillows, 
she  wept. 

But  in  the  morning  confidence  in  her  hap- 
piness returned.  She  could  scarcely  wait  for 
the  afternoon,  and  when  it  came  she  almost 
ran  to  the  meeting  place.  She  was  there 
before  the  time  of  their  tryst,  and,  seat- 
ing herself  on  a  fallen  tree  trvmk,  she  closed 
her  eyes  and  let  herself  sink  warmly  into 
oblivion. 

Miles'  kiss  woke  her,  and,  putting  her 
arms  about  him  as  he  knelt  beside  her,  she 
held  him  close,  till  the  happiness  of  the  pres- 
ent, in  contrast  to  the  cold  misery  of  the 
night,  made  her  weep  again  for  very  joy. 

"My  little  love,  what  is  troubling  you?" 
he  asked. 

"It  was  only  a  dream,"  she  whispered. 

"But  I  can't  allow  even  dreams  to  disturb 
my  dear,  ^^^lat  was  this  dream?" 

"  I  dreamt  about  you,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

"And  was  that  such  a  nightmare?" 

"I  dreamt  that  you  were  married,"  she 
said,  lower  yet. 

Miles  did  not  speak,  and  out  of  his  silence 
grew  all  the  tuning  orchestra  of  the  wood,  as 
if  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker,  the  song 
of  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush,  the  call  of 
the  cuckoo,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  were  all 
part  of  some  great  finale  to  bring  down  the 
curtain  on  the  last  act  of  tragedy. 
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She  pushed  him  away  suddenly.  "But  it  is 
true,"  she  said,  and  covered  her  face  with  hei 
hands.  "You  lied  to  me,"  she  said,  past  tear; 
in  her  grief,  "you  lied  to  me ! " 

"No,"  he  protested,  "I  told  no  lies." 

"Not  with  your  lips,  but  you  were  livinj 
a  lie  that  was  beyond  words." 

"It  was  and  is  no  lie  that  I  love  you.  ] 
will  divorce  Olivia,  and  we  will  marry  anc 
go  on  being  happy." 

"Can  one  be  really  happy  at  someoa 
else's  expense?" 

OHE  will  get  over  it,"  said  Miles  easily 
"Olivia  isn't  romantic,  and  she  is  fonder  o: 
the  children  than  of  me.  She  puts  them  first 
all  the  time.  She  even  refused  to  come  tt 
Switzerland  this  winter  because  she  didn'i 
want  to  leave  them."  He  sat  there  on  the  lof 
looking  up  at  her,  and  presently  he  smilec 
and  held  out  a  hand.  "Come,  Lucy,  how  car 
it  be  wrong  when  we  make  each  other  s( 
happy?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  whispered  brokenly 
"I  just  don't  know.  I  must  have  a  litt^t 
time  by  myself — you  make  me  feel  so  weak 
as  if  you  had  taken  away  my  will  as  well  a: 
my  heart." 

"Have  I  taken  away  your  heart?"  hi 
asked,  smiling.  "Then  how  can  you  live 
without  me?" 

How,  indeed?  cried  Lucy  inwardly;  bul 
she  shook  her  head  and  made  no  answer  wit! 
her  lips. 

"You  will  come  to  me  here  tomorrow,' 
he  said,  ".\nd  try  and  grow  up  a  little,  mj 
dear,  but  not  too  much,  for  I  love  you  ver) 
well  as  you  are." 

Tears  came  to  her  eyes  at  the  tendemesj 

in  his  voice,  and  she  turned  and  stumblec 

^^^^^^^^^       away,  hurrying  from  en 

^^•^•^^^l       chantment,  while  she  ye- 

had  power  to  resist. 


all  the 

-DANISH. 


If  thare  were  not  listeners, 
there  would  be  no  liars. 

—ANON. 


But  in  the  night  temp 
tation  returned,  and  will 
it  Captain  Gregg  to  com 
bat  it. 

"If  you  won't  think  o: 
■IH^^i^^      Ohvia's  children,  think  o: 
your  own."  he  said  sternly 

"Eva  will  look  after  them,"  she  said. 

"That  woman !  What  chance  will  the  pooi 
little  brats  have  with  her?  Would  you  Ix 
happy,  knowing  Anna  to  be  miserable 
knowing  Olivia  to  be  left?" 

"Olivia  doesn't  understand  him." 

"Balderdash!"  said  the  captain.  "Tht 
trouble  is  she  understands  him  too  well 
She's  a  thoroughly  nice  woman  with  a  senst 
of  humor  and  a  sense  of  honor." 

"Indeed."  said  Lucy.  "Yet  she  neglect' 
him  for  the  children — she  wouldn't  go  tc 
Switzerland  with  him  at  Christmas  becaust 
of  them." 

"Her  baby  was  bom  on  New  Year's  Eve,' 
retorted  Captain  Gregg.  "Which  didn't  pre- 
vent Master  Miles  going  off  and  enjoying  him- 
self with  a  red-haired  wench  of  loose  morals 
but  perhaps  he  hasn't  told  you  about  her?' 

"He  has  told  me  everything."  said  Lucy 

"And  that's  a  lie,"  said  the  captain.  "H< 
never  mentioned  her.  He  makes  holiday  wit! 
any  attractive  woman  who  comes  along." 

"And  I  suppose  you  think  he  is  mereh 
making  holiday  with  me,"  said  Lucy.  "Well 
you  are  mistaken.  He  wants  to  marry  me.' 

"The  sad  thing  about  women  is  that  the> 
believe  so  much  that  a  man  tells  them  wit! 
his  lips,  and  will  not  listen  to  what  is  tok 
them  by  his  actions." 

"I  believe  in  Miles,"  said  Lucy.  "I  won'- 
listen  to  you — I  won't!"  Lucy  covered  he 
ears  with  her  hands  and  drove  the  captain'; 
voice  away. 

But  reason,  without  Captain  Gregg  t£ 
rouse  her  opposition,  refused  to  be  shut  out 
and  in  the  morning,  though  the  sun  shont 
from  a  clear  blue  sky,  her  own  horizons  wen 
black  with  heavy  clouds  of  foreboding. 

All  through  the  morning  the  struggle  wem 
on.  Now  she  would  run  to  Miles  and  tel 
him  all  her  doubts  and  fears;  now  she  woulc 
never  see  him  again.  Pride  took  a  hand 
and  held  her  prisoner  in  the  house  till  tht 
time  of  their  afternoon  tryst  in  the  wood  wa; 
past,  and  the  clock  struck  through  the  lonj 
(Continued  on  Page  82} 
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I  followed  you  to  Miami... 


^nd  lie  had 
2  months  in  Heaven 

before  you  shipped  out.  If  hat  fun 

to  play  house  in  that  borrowed 

apartment — our  first  married  home! 

}  ou  praised  mv  cooking; 

marveled  that  my  hands  uere 

still  so  smooth  and  soft.  Didnt  you  see 

that  extra  bottle  of  J er gens  Lotion 

in  the  kitchen,  darling?  Dishwashing 

takes  nature's  softeners  from  hand  skin,  but 

trust  Jergens  to  help  make  good! 


Tropic  sun,  the  sea  — 

and  the  song  in  our  hearts. 

This  we've  had,  dear.  ''And  for  me,  sweet," 

you  said,  "the  unforgettable  softness 

of  your  hands.'''  How  can  a  girl 

risk  disenchantment,  when  Jergens  Lotion 

hand  care  is  so  easv? 


On  Promenade  Walk, 

we'd  watch  the  sunset.  "77/  have  this  with 

me  in  my  dreams,''  you  said,  ''your  little 

hands,  so  friendly-soft."  I  dream  of  those  days, 

too,  dear — and  I  keep  my  hands  soft. 

I  faithfully  use  Jergens  Lotion. 


Young  Army  and  Navy  Wives  use  Jergens  Lotion,  nearly  3  to  I. 

Eagerly  help  protect  their  hands,  with  Jergens,  against  disillusioning 

roughness.  Like  professional  care  for  your  hands.  \et  simple! 

JNo  stickiness!  Doctors  often  help  even  roughened, 

old-looking  skin  become  satisfyingly  softer,  deliciously  smoother  and 

younger-looking.  How?  By  applying  2  special  ingredients — 

which  are  both  in  your  Jergens  Lotion. 

lOji  to  $L00  (plus  tax).  So,  always  use  Jergens. 


For  the  Softest, 
Adorable  Hands,  Use 


JERGENS  LOTION 
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This  is  the  Secret  of  a 
SPENCER'S  effective  aid  to 
the  doctor's  treatment 

Your  Spencer  Support  will  be  designed,        f  w  . 

cut  and  made  to  meet  your  physical  needs       )  ^^ 

— and  yours  alone.  Every  Spencer  is  guar-  ^  \ 

anleed  never  to  lose  its  shape.  A  support  ^^16''' 

that  loses  its  shape  loses  its  efTectiveness.  ^ 

Spencer  Supports  are  prescribed   by  -- 

doctors  as  an  aid  to  their  treatment  of 
many  conditions,  such  as 

•  Lumbosacral,  Sacroiliac  or      ^"  ""^ 
other  back  pain  or  Injury— 
and  following  spinal  operation 

•  Ptosis  —  sagging    abdominal 
organs 

•  Movable  Kidney 

•  Hernia— if  inoperable  or  when 
operation  is  delayed 

•  Following  operation  or  child- 
birth 

•  Maternity 

•  Breast  Conditions  — and  fol- 
lowing breast  operations 

Your  Spencer  Support  will  also  he  designed  to 
improve  your  posture.  Improved  posture  will,  in 
turn,  promote  better  general  health,  give  you 
greater  endurance  and  a  happier  outlook  on  life. 

When  designed  for  men,  Spencer  Supports  are 
masculine  in  appearance. 
Al  right:  Spencer  Support  designed  for  tiiis  woman. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 

Send  coupon  below  for  fascinating  free  booklet  or 
look  in  telephone  directory  under  Spencer  corsetiere. 
Spencer  Supports  are  sold  by  women  dealers  who 
have  bad  special  training  «]ualifying  them  to  follow 
your  doctors  directions.  Dealers  in  Spencer  Supports 
neither  diagnose  nor  prescribe.  If  you  have  trouble- 
some symptoms,  see  your  doctor. 

Do  You  Want  to  Make  TO:  A.\NE  SPEACER  sept  ,«« 

Money  Helping  Women?  Spencer  Incorporated, 

The  number  of  women  who  need  Spen-         141  Derby  Avenue,  New  Haven  7,  Conn. 

cer  Supports  if  they  are  to  remain  ac-         p,^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  j^^^j^l^^ 

tive  IS  daily  increasmg.  W  e  will  soon  be 

able  to  consider  the  addition  of  more         Name 

dealers.  For  information  on  how  you  (please  print) 

can  engage  in  a  profitable  business  of        Street 
your  own,  check  Q  for  details. 

Aho  made  in  Canada  al  Rock  Island,  Quebec.  CitV  &  State ....  

SPENCER  "Xrr  SUPPORTS 

For  Abdomen,  Back  and  Breasts 
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(Continued  from  Page  SO) 
afternoon  like  a  knell  for  dying  hopes,  till 
the  sun  began  to  go  down.  But  now  that 
duty  held  her  to  the  house  by  the  children's 
needs,  she  felt  she  must  be  gone  at  all  costs 
and,  hastily  preparing  a  cold  supper  for 
them,  she  left  a  note  telling  that  she  had 
been  called  away,  and  that  they  must  have 
their  supper  and  go  to  bed  like  good  chil- 
dren, and  that  she  would  soon  be  home. 

Panic  overtook  her  as  she  hurried  over  the 
cliff  path.  She  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
gazed  down  into  the  hollow.  The  gray  cot- 
tage scarcely  showed  in  the  gathering  gloom; 
only  from  the  western  window  a  light  shone 
out.  The  little  patch  of  garden  it  lit  up  be- 
tween the  trees  looked  unreal,  as  if  it  were 
part  of  the  scenery  on  a  stage.  And  as  if  it 
were  Lucy's  cue  for  entry,  a  woman's  laugh 
rang  out  through  the  open  window. 

//  /  hid  I  could  see  through  the  window 
without  being  seen,  thought  Lucy  desper- 
ately, but  knew  that  this  was  a  situation  to 
be  faced  boldly  in  all  its  truth. 

Yet  when  she  flung  open  the  door,  without 
knocking,  the  lamplit  scene  held  as  little 
reality  for  her  as  if  it  were,  indeed,  part  of  a 
play.  A  red-haired  woman  in  a  green  dress 
sat  facing  her  in  the  armchair;  by  her  side, 
his  arms  about  her,  knelt  Miles.  And  Lucy 
seemed  to  know  the  play  by  heart.  She 
knew  the  woman  would  stare  boldly  across 
at  her  with  pale  green  eyes,  that  Miles  would 
start  up  and  come  to  her,  saying: 

"My  dear,  I  waited  hours  for  you  and  you 
never  came,  and  when  I  got  back  to  the  cot- 
tage I  found  my  cousin  had  motored  down." 

And,  "Cousin  Miles,"  the  red-haired 
woman  said,  "cousin,  why  not  sister,  so  much 
less  suspicious  and  we  both  have  red  hair?" 

"I  said  cousin,"  said  Miles,  and  turned 
away.  "  I  thought  you  had  deserted  me."  He 
was  putting  the  blame  on  Lucy,  staring  at 
her  with  eyes  that  held  no  truth  in  them. 

"I  hvae  deserted  you,"  she  said  gravely. 
"Good-by,  Miles."  She  shut  the  door  quietly 
behind  her,  knowing  that  the  red-haired 
woman  would  hold  him  from  following  her. 

Captain  Gregg's  voice  was  very  quiet 
when  he  came  that  evening.  "Nothing  that 
I  can  say  would  be  adequate,"  he  said.  "It 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  tell  you  that  you 
were  in  love  with  a  man  that  never  existed, 
because  he  did  exist  in  your  mind  and  heart. 
All  I  do  ask  is  that  you  try  and  forgive  me." 

"I  forgive  you,"  said  Lucy  dully. 

"But  I  cannot  forgive  myself,"  said  the 
captain.  "I  should  have  known  better,  be- 
cause interfering  unasked  in  other  people's 
lives,  whether  from  kindness  or  cruelty,  is 
one  of  the  greater  sins,  and  I  knew  it.  It 
was  my  own  pride.  I  thought  you  needed 
a  lesson,  and  I  am  the  one  that  should  be 
taught.  I  am,  indeed,  a  poor  representative 
of  either  world,  and  I  shall  go  away  until 
I  have  learned  greater  wisdom.  Shall  I  go 
away,  Lucy?"  he  asked  humbly. 

But  she  did  not  answer  him  with  her 
voice  or  her  thoughts.  She  sat  there,  staring 
at  the  ghost  of  her  owti  happiness. 

Captain  gregg  did  not  come  back,  and  the 
years  followed  one  another,  seeming  to 
gather  greater  pace  with  their  going,  till  a 
season  seemed  no  more  than  a  month,  amd 
a  year  no  more  than  a  season. 

Lucy,  in  the  restlessness  of  her  sorrow, 
changed  her  way  of  living  at  first.  She  no 
longer  had  any  peace  in  solitude  and  sought 
out  work  in  a  way  that  would  have  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  her  sisters-in-law,  helping 
at  the  girls'  club  and  the  women's  institute, 
at  the  summer  camp  for  slum  children  and 
the  winter  soup  kitchen  for  the  poor,  until 
an  attack  of  influenza,  followed  by  pneu- 
monia, drove  her  back,  on  the  advice  of  her 
doctor,  into  her  old  quiet  existence,  which 
she  resumed  with  a  relief  that  surprised  her. 

The  dog  Tags  had  died  and  Anna,  saving 
up  her  pocket  money,  had  bought  her,  as  a 
Christmas  present,  a  Pekingese.  Lucy  called 
her  Miss  Ming,  and  painted  a  dog  basket 
lacquer  red  for  her  to  sleep  in  at  the  foot 
of  her  own  bed;  but  Miss  Ming  had  other 
ideas  and  invariably  insinuated  herself  un- 
der the  eiderdown,  against  Lucy's  feet,  as 
soon  as  she  was  asleep,  creeping  out  again 
in  the  morning  before  she  waked,  till  one 
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night  Lucy  was  awakened  and  heard  the  al- 
most forgotten  voice  of  Captain  Gregg 
booming  in  her  ears. 

"Take  the  damn  dog  off  the  bed — bless 
my  soul,  it  will  be  between  the  sheets  next." 

"Oh!  So  you've  come  back."  said  Lucy, 
hauling  Miss  Ming  up  into  her  arms.  "I 
thought  you  liked  dogs." 

"So  I  do  like  dogs,"  replied  the  captain, 
"not  furred  frogs  like  that — it's  an  insult  to 
call  a  creature  like  that  a  dog,  blast  it." 

"You  don't  seem  to  have  changed."  said 
Lucy.  "I  thought  you'd  come  back  full  of 
noble  talk  and  wise  saj-ings." 

"Oh.  so  you  were  sure  I  would  come 
back,"  said  the  captain. 

"  I  was  too  busy  to  think  of  you  at  all  till 
just  lately,"  said  Lucy,  "though  when  I  was 
ill  I  thought  of  you  once  or  twice.  Have  you 
been  learning  a  great  deal?" 

"I'm  not  a  very  good  pupil,"  said  the 
captain.  "My  thoughts  kept  wandering 
back  here.  I'm  still  too  interested  in  Mam- 
mon, I  dare  say." 

"Meaning  me?"  asked  Lucy  pleasantly. 

"Meaning  you  and  my  house.  I  thought 
at  any  minute  you  might  make  another  will 
leaving  it  to  those  slum  children.  Admit 
that  the  idea  did  cross  your  mind." 

"Yes,  it  did,"  said  Lucy.  "It  would  seem 
a  more  natural  will  for  me  to  make,  and 
Cyril  is  growing  up  and  may  ask  questions 
about  such  things.  He  wants  to  go  into  the 
church.  He  has  won  a  scholarship  to  a 
theological  college." 

"I  know,"  said  Captain  Gregg.  "And 
Anna  wants  to  be  a  ballet  dancer." 

"How  do  you  know  about  all  this?" 

"Oh,  I  take  an  interest  and  I've  been 
about." 

"Oh!"  said  Lucy  and  was  silent. 


^  Adull:  one  who  has  cea-tied  to 
^  SroH  at  both  ends  and  has  he^un 
to  prow  in  the  middle. 


"Yes,  I've  seen  Miles,"  said  the  captain 
quietly.  "You  were  well  out  of  that,  me 
dear.  He  has  grown  stout  and  bald  and  his 
taste  in  women  gets  younger  and  younger. 
They  laugh  at  him  and  take  all  he'll  give 
them  and  turn  him  down,  then  he  runs 
back  to  his  wife  to  be  consoled." 

"She  hasn't  divorced  him?" 

"No.  She  is  a  very  faithful  wife  and  for- 
gives him  every  time." 

"She's  a  better  wife  than  I  should  have 
been,"  Lucy  admitted. 

"She's  in  love  with  him,  not  romance," 
said  the  captain.  "And  real  love  isn't  blind; 
it  sees  everything  and  has  an  endless  capac- 
ity for  forgiving."- 

"Were  you  ever  in  love?"  asked  Lucy. 

"  I  thought  I  was.  often,  but  I  never  went 
so  far  as  wanting  to  marry  any  of  them. 
The  sea  and  my  ships  always  came  first." 

"Cyril  says  he  thinks  celibacy  is  a  very 
fine  ideal." 

"You  wait,"  said  Captain  Gregg.  "The 
bishop  has  a  daughter  with  quite  other 
ideas." 

"He  never  told  me  about  a  daughter," 
said  Lucy.  "But  tliat  is  like  Cyril;  he  has 
always  been  secretive,  so  unlike  Arma— 
which  makes  me  think  you  must  be  wrong 
about  her  wanting  to  become  a  dancer,  as 
I'm  sure  she  would  have  told  me  about  it." 

"She  will  tell  you,"  said  the  captain,  "and 
then  the  trouble  will  begin.  Be  gentle  with 
her,  Lucy;  it  means  a  lot  to  her." 

The  trouble  started  the  following  week 
after  Anna  had  danced  at  a  charity  concert. 
"Mummy,"  she  cried,  bursting  into  the 
kitchen,  "Madame  Lachinsky  was  at  the 
concert  and  she  says  she'll  take  me." 

"Take  you,  darling,"  said  Lucy.  "Take 
you  where?" 

"Into  her  dancing  school  in  London. 
She's  been  on  holiday  at  the  hotel  here,  and 
I  went  to  see  her  and  she  said  she'd  come 
and  see  me  dance  and  I  never  dreamt  she 
would,  and  there  she  was  and  she  says  she'll 
teach  me.  Oh,  mummy,  I'm  going  to  be  a 
dancer!"  Seizing  her  mother  around  the 
waist,  she  waltzed  her  about  the  kitchen. 
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You  won't  find  it  on 
the  calendar  .  .  .  you  simply 
feel  it  coming!  That  day, 
once  in  every  autumn, 
when  you  know  an  urge  to 
start  afresh.  Your  moment, 
then,  for  "Bond  Street"  .  .  . 
perfume,  gala-wrapped, 
and  companion  beauty 
aids  ...  by  Yardley, 
to  give  a  lovely  turning  to 
your  "new-leaf"  sell. 
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The  test  of  an  electric  iron  is  even- 
ness of  heat.  Proctor,  best  heating 
of  America's  7  most  popular  irons 
before  the  war  wiJl  now  offer  prac- 
tically 100%  even  heating... protec- 


tion against  drag,  wrinkles,  scorch 
marks  and  picking  up  starch.  When 
appliances  come  back  you'll  want  a 
Proctor  Iron,  and  other  items  below. 
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"What's  all  this  noise  about?"  asked 
CvtU,  coming  in  from  the  dining  room. 

"I'm  going  to  be  a  dancer,  a  dancer,  a 
dancer,"  sang  Anna,  continuing  to  whirl 
alone  as  Lucy  sank  breathlessly  onto  a  chair. 

"A  dancer!"  said  Cyril  suspiciously. 
"What  sort  of  a  dancer?" 

"A  beautiful  ballet  dancer,"  said  Anna, 
pirouetting  on  her  toes. 

"Not  on  the  stage!"  said  C>Til. 

"Of  course  on  the  stage.  Why  not?" 

"Mother,  she  can't,"  said  Cyril,  turning 
to  Lucy.  "What  will  the  bishop  say?" 

"Who  cares  what  the  bishop  says?"  said 
Anna. 

"I  do,"  said  Cyril.  "It  may  not  strike 
you,  but  if  you  go  on  the  stage  it  may  ruin 
my  whole  career." 

"And  what  about  my  career?"  asked 
Anna  hotly. 

"Now.  children,  don't  lose  your  tem- 
pers," said  Lucy.  "We  must  talk  this  over 
quietly  and " 

"But,  mother,  make  her  see " 

"But,  mummy,  make  him  see " 

"We  won't  discuss  it  at  all  until  after 
supper."  said  Lucy.  "There  must  be  some 
solution." 

They  were  still  seeking  it  at  eleven  o'clock 
when  Lucy  sent  them  to  bed  and  went 
wearily  to  her  own.  I  feel  like  a  battered  shut- 
tlecock, she  thought  as  she  slid  down  be- 
tween the  sheets. 

"If  I  hadn't  said  I  would  never  interfere 
with  anyone  again,  I  should  suggest  that 
they  compromise,"  said  the  captain's  voice. 

"In  what  way?"  asked  Lucy. 

"Tell  them  that  they  must  each  give  in  a 
little.  If  Anna  wants  to  become  a  dancer, 
she  must  change  her  name;  then  they  can 
go  their  several  ways  and  their  lives  need 
never  meet." 

"But  isn't  that  rather  sad,"  said  Lucy, 
"a  complete  break  between  a  brother  and 
a  sister?" 

"It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  come 
in  any  case,"  said  the  captain. 

"I  will  sleep  on  it,"  said  Lucy.  "I  don't 
want  to  interfere  with  my  children's  lives 
any  more  than  you  do,  but  I  want  them  to 
be  happy.  Must  growing  up  ahvays  mean  a 
breaking  up?"  she  asked  sadly. 

"No.  but  it  often  means  a  breaking 
away,"  the  captain  said.  "And  you  wouldn't 
want  them  to  stay  anchored  for  the  rest  of 
their  existence,  growing  barnacles  all  over 
them  and  rotting  away  with  rust." 

Ihere  being  no  better  way  out  of  the  im- 
passe. Cyril  agreed  that  if  Anna  were  to 
change  her  name,  there  need  be  no  further 
connection  between  them.  Anna  was  to 
leave  immediately  for  London. 

".'Xnd  I  should  be  going  with  her,"  said 
Lucy  that  evening  to  Captain  Gregg.  "I 
don't  like  the  idea  of  .\nna  alone  in  London." 

".^lone  in  London!"  the  captain  scoffed. 
"Isn't  she  going  to  live  with  Martha?" 

"Yes."  agreed  Lucy.  "Of  course  it  was 
unfortunate  that  her  husband  should  die, 
but  I  feel  it  is  providential  that  she  should 
have  returned  to  London  and  set  up  a 
lodging  house.  I  would  trust  .\nna  with 
Martha  anywhere.  Besides,  I  couldn't  af- 
ford to  keep  up  Gull  Cottage  and  live  in 
London  as  well." 

"Then  stop  worrying  about  it."  said  thc 
captain.  "And  there's  no  question  of  your 
giving  up  Gull  Cottage,  so  of  course  you 
must  live  in  it." 

Presently  that  very  question  did  arise. 
Lucy  had  never  been  extravagant,  but  she 
had  very  little  knowledge  of  money.  Sud- 
denly her  expenses  seemed  to  be  running 
ahead  of  her  income  in  an  alarming  manner. 
And  then  Cyril  fell  ill,  and  the  doctor  said 
that  an  operation  for  appendicitis  was  neces- 
sary'. 

"It's  no  use,"  said  Lucy  to  Captain 
Gregg.  "I  shall  have  to  let  Gull  Cottage." 

"You  can't."  said  the  captain. 

"I  can,"  said  Lucy,  "and  I  must.  If  I 
don't  let  it.  I  shall  go  bankrupt." 

"Then  you  must  make  some  money." 

"I  might  take  boarders." 

"I  won't  have  a  boarder  in  this  house — 
vou  a  landladv!  You'd  be  driven  to  drink." 
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.Refrigerators  and  other  food 

containers  need  regular  disinfec- 
tion. To  help  protect  family  health, 
and  help  prevent  food  spoilage, 
complete  your  cleansing  with 
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snowy-white,  brightens  fast  col- 
ors. Simply  follow  label  directions. 
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That's  the  mcxiem  way.  Up  to  date 
housewives  rely  on  Sani-Flush  to 
keep  toilet  bowls  sparkling  white 
and  clean.  Why  bother  with  messy 
scrubbing  when  quick,  easy  Sani- 
Flush  will  chase  away  ugly  stains 
and  germ-laden  film —  destroys  a 
cause  of  toilet  odors. 

Sani-Flush  is  entirely  different 
from  ordinary  cleansers.  It  works 
chemically — even  cleans  the  hidden 
trap — yet  will  not  harm  toilet  con- 
nections and  is  safe  for  septic  tanks. 
(See  directions  on 
can.)  Sold  every- 
where in  two  handy 
sizes. 
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SAFE  FOR  SEPTIC  TANKS 


Don't  scrub  toilet  bowls  just  because  you  fear 
trouble  with  your  septic  tank.  Eminent  re- 
search authorities  have  proven  how  easy  and 
safe  Sani-Flush  is  for  toilet  sanitation  with 
septic  tanks.  Write  for  your  free  copy  of  their 
scientific  report.  Simply  address  The  Hygienic 
Products  Co..  Dept.  1,  Canton  2,  Ohio. 


DOES  YOUR  DOG 
,,    ITCH? SCRATCH? 


DON'T  BLAME  FLEAS 
.MANGE...  DIET! 

If  your  dog  or  cat  itches, 
scratches  continually,  it's 
probably  not  due  to  fleas,  mange  or 
diet.  2  to  1.  ifs  FUNGITCH.  grass-borne  fun- 
gus infection  long  a  puzzle  to  science.  It  starts 
as  an  itch  followed  by  dandruff-like  scales  or 
brownish-edged  sores  with  mouldy  odor.  May 
start  in  ears,  on  paws,  underbody.  tail  or  eyes. 
Can  have  serious  results — costly  care — even 
total  loss.  Treatment  of  3.121  dogs  and  cats  at 
Dr.  Merrick's  famed  Animal  Hospital  reveals 
that  SULF.ADENE  stops  itching  in  minutes 
.  .  .  clears  up  scales  and  sores  in  a  few  days. 
■'-•Vfter  first  treatment  our  dog  stopped  scratch- 
ing and  four  days  later  was  completely  healed." 
writes  Mrs.  C.H.  Berdel  (,X.  Y.).  To  relieve 
vour  f)et  applv  Sulfadene  externally  at  first 
sign  of  "FUNGITCH  ".  Only  Sl.OO  in  stores  or 
order  direct.    Moiity-Back  Guarantee. 

SULFADENE,    BOX   K-IES.  BROOKFIELD.  ILLINOIS 


SULFADENE 


ILLS  ROACHES 


(^  WATERBUCS     •    SILVERFISH 

ls<r  Sanitary  Gaior  K^^kU  Hives.  AMD  CRICKETS 
Insects  eat  the  bait  in  the  protective  tube — and  die.  Can 
be  used  on  shelves,  in  drawers.  an>'where.  Insects  cant 
track  it-   Nothing  to  mix,  spray  or  ~ 

dust.  Clean,  ready,  easy  to  use. 
Economical,  too,  because  of  long 
killing  service.  If  your 
store  can't  supply  you. 
send  store's  name  and  $1 
for  3  pkgs..  i>ostpaid 
DeSoto  Cliemical  Co  , 
Avp  .    9  E.    Arcadia.    Fla 


GATOR 
ROACH  HIVES 


Dusting  PaperS 


"Well,  what  can  you  suggest?"  asked 
Lucy.  •  Tm  no  good  at  dressmaking.  I  cant 
paint  pictures  or  write  books,  and  Tn- 
rather  old  to  leam  to  be  a  stenographer.  I 
seem  to  be  quite  useless." 

"Write  books."  said  the  captain. 
"I've  just  told  you  that  I  can't." 
"No.  but  I  can."  said  the  captain.  " I  can 
write  a  book — bless  my  soul.  I  can  write  a 
best  seller  of  a  book — and  you  shall  put  it 
down." 

"But  what  will  the  book  be  about?" 
"Me."  said  the  captain.  "It  will  be  the 
story  of  my  life,  and  I  shall  call  it— I  shall 
call  it  Blood  and  Swash." 

"I  don't  tliink  that's  at  all  a  nice  title." 
"It's  not  meant  to  be."    The  captain 
chuckled.    "But  it's  arresting.    Get  a  pad 
and  some  paper  and  we'll  start  tonight." 

iHERE  were  many  times  in  the  next  few 
weeks  that  Lucy  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap 
and  refused  to  go  on  witli  Blood  and  Swash. 

"Such  words,"  she  said  one  evening. 
"They  would  never  get  printed,  and  I  can't 
put  down  things  like  tltat.  I  will  not  write 
tliis  Marseille  bit;  we'll  leave  that  out." 

"We  will  not,"  said  the  captain. 

"I  will."  said  Lucy. 

'Then  I  won't  go  on."  said  the  captain. 
"This  is  my  stor>-  and  I'll  damn  well  have 
it  my  way.  This  isn't  a  literary  epic,  it's  die 
imvamished  story  of  a  sailor's  life." 

"It's  certainly  unvarnished." 

"Well,  smear  on  your  owti  varnish."  re- 
torted the  captain.  "Change  tlie  grammar 
all  you  want  to  as  long  as  you  leave  the  guts 
under  it.  And  if  tliere's  one  more  crack  out 
of  you.  I'm  through.  Marseille  is  different 
to  any  otlier  port  in  Europe." 

By  bullying  and  persuasion  and  tlie  very 
real  need  for  tlie  money  tlie  book  might 


^  \(ni  ran*!  say  aiiythin«  roinpli- 
^  iiientary  to  a  ixiniaii  lliat  \till 
surprise  her. 


bring.  Captain  Gregg  hurried  her  along 
night  after  night,  keeping  her  up  till  all 
hours. 

Some  six  months  later  Lucy  crept  up  tlie 
steps  of  a  London  publisher's  office,  the 
manuscript  of  Blood  and  Swash  under  her 
arm. 

"Tacket  and  Sproule"  were  the  names  on 
a  brass  plate  over  tlie  door. 

"I've  looked  them  up  and  they  publish 
imusual  books,"  tlie  captain  had  told  her. 
"Ask  for  Sproule:  he's  mad  about  tlie  sea." 

"Couldn't  I  send  it  by  post?"  asked  Lucy. 

"I  tliought  you  wanted  to  keep  your 
name  out  of  it,"  said  the  captain.  "It  will 
be  easier  for  you  to  explain  that  to  Sproule 
tlian  to  put  it  in  writing." 

And  now  Lucy  was  walking  up  to  the 
door,  wisliing  herself  a  thousand  miles  away. 
The  door  was  ajar,  and  tlirough  it  she  could 
see  a  pale-faced  boy  seated  at  a  desk.  She 
walked  in. 

"Is  Mr.  Sproule  in?"  she  asked. 

"Yep."  said  the  boy. 

"Can  I  see  him?" 

"Take  a  seat." 

She  put  the  manuscript  on  her  knee,  and 
stared  at  the  boy  so  intently  tliat  at  last  he 
shifted  uneasily  and.  rising,  went  through  a 
door  with  "^Ir.  Branley"  on  it  in  black 
lettering.  Returning  after  a  few  moments, 
he  reseated  himself  at  the  desk  and  asked 
Lucy  if  she  had  an  appointment. 

"No."  said  Lucy. 

"Then  he  can't  see  you.  Mr.  Sproule 
don't  want  to  see  you  without  an  appoint- 
ment." 

"But  that  door  is  marked  Branley."  per- 
sisted Lucy. 

"Firm  used  to  be  Tacket  and  Branley, 
now  it's  Tacket  and  Sproule— and  Sproule's 
busy."  A  bell  sounded  and  he  lifted  the 
receiver  of  the  telephone.  "Yep,"  he  snapped, 
"yep."  The  boy.  muttering  curses  under 
his  breath,  went  out  of  the  room. 

"Now.  Lucia  me  dear,"  whispered  the 
captain,  "quick,  before  that  brat  gets  back." 
(Continued  on  Page  87) 


MIRRO-MATIC 

PRESSURE    PAN 

Just  name  your  favorite  dish  or  dinner  .  .  ,  the  MIRRO-MATIC 
Pressure  Pan  will  cook  it  astonishingly  fast  —  and  cook  it  so 
healthfully,  too.  retaining  more  and  more  of  the  precious  vitamins 
and  minerals,  as  well  as  the  appetite-tempting  flavors  and  colors! 

Yes,  and  both  cooking  and  canning  were  never 
more  simple.  With  the  MIRRO-MATIC 
Control,  you  pre-select  the  correct  pressure  — 
5,  10  or  15  lbs.,  whichever  your  recipe 
specifies.  When  pressure  is  reached,  MIRRO- 
MATIC  Control,  illustrated  at  right,  prevents 
pressure    from    exceeding    pressure  you   set! 

Generously  designed,  the  MIRRO-MATIC  Pressure  Pan  has  a 
full  4-quart  capacity,  ample  for  cooking  large  chickens,  meats, 
other  bulky  foods — and  for  pressure-canning  three  1-pint  jars. 
And  it's  positively  great  for  small-quantity  cooking,  too... 
cooks  sliced  carrots  in  a  flashing  minute  and  a  half!  New-type 
gasket  automatically  seals  and  locks  cover  under  operating  pres- 
sure. Cover  opens  or  closes  with  a  simple  slide  of  the  handles. 
Huskily  built  to  "last  a  lifetime" — designed  for  easy  cleaning. 

Your  local  house  furnishing,  hardware  and  depart- 
ment stores  are  now  accepting  orders  for  future 
delivery  of  the  new  MIRRO-MATIC  Pressure  Pan. 
Place   your   order    now!       Only    $12.95    (West    13.95). 

Write  for  booklet  No.  14  giving  detailed  informatioa 
regarding    the    new    MIRRO-MATIC     Pressure    Pan. 
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^^The  first  one  in  towi  .  .  . 

it  has  served  continuously  ever  since  P* 


"When  the  first  General  Electric  Refrigerator  was  put 
on  the  market  (1927),  we  bought  one — our  present 
refrigerator.  In  fact,  it  was  the  first  one  sold  here  in 
town  .  .  . 

"Lilie  a  faithful  and  staunch  friend,  that  refrigerator 
has  served  continuously  ever  since.  And  it  is  still  doing 
its  work,  quietly  and^efficiently." 


— from  an  linsttlicited  letter  hy  Mrs*  M. 
Carey   Drake,  «/   Frientlship,  jVeu'    Yttrk. 


This  postwar  G-E  Refrigerator,  shown  in  a 
G-E  All-Electric  Kitchen,  is  built  around 
Uxlay's  permanently  sealed  Ct-E  refrigerating 
unit.  Smaller,  yet  far  more  efiicieut  than  even 


the  record-making  original  units,  the  modern 
unit  is  concealed  under  the  cabinet.  You  can't 
see  it,  but  it's  there — for  attention-free  service 
year  after  year  after  year! 


(Jompared  with  modern  (,-L  Refrigerators,  Mrs.  Drake's  1927  "Monitor 
Top"  model  is  old-fashioned  looking.  But,  thanks  to  the  sealed -in-steel 
mechanism,  "it  is  still  doing  its  work,  quietly  and  efficiently." 


What  every  woman    should   know  about  refrigerators: 

You  can  see  at  a  glance  some  things  about  a  refrigerator — such 
as  the  streamlined  l)eauty  and  the  many  timesaving  conven- 
ience features  in  po.stwar  G-E  models. 

But  the  most  important  thing,  you  can't  see  at  all:  the  "re- 
frigerating unit"  itself. 

It  is  important  because  it  must  serve  you  so  unremittingly. 
For  the  first  and  most  important  job  of  any  refrigerator  is  to 
preserve  food  efficiently — 24  boiu-s  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  year 
after  year. 

Unique!  The  G-E  "sealed  in  steel"  unit 

Nearly  a  generation  ago,  G-E  engineers  perfected  a  radical  new 
refrigerating  unit — engineered  and  built  so  inherently  attention- 
free  liiat  it  could  be  permanently  sealed  up  in  an  airtight  steel 
case.  Not  a  speck  of  dust  could  creep  in;  not  a  drop  of  oil  could 
seep  out. 

The  "sealed-in-steel"  unit,  far  more  efficient  than  ever,  will  be 
the  heart  of  every  postwar  G-E  Refrigerator!  General  Electric 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


Refrigerators 


A    MILLION    IN     SERVICE    TEN    YEARS    OR    LONGER 


GENERAL  O  ELECTRIC 


If  reliability  is  vital  in  a  refrigerator,  it's  still  more 
vital  in  a  Iwme  freezer — where  pounds  of  perish- 
able food  are  kept  farm-fresh  indefinitely.  Post- 
war G-E  Home  Freezers  (one  model  is  sketched 
at  left)  will  be  built  around  the  time-tested, 
proved,  and  improved  "sealed-in-steel"  unit. 


FOR  GOOD  LISTENING:  Don't  miss  Art  Linkletter,  in 
"  The  G-E  House  PartY,"ei>ery  afternoon,  Monday  through 
Friday,  4  p.  m.,  E.W.T.,  CBS.  "The  G-E  All-Girl  Or- 
chestra," Sunday,  10  p.  m.,  E.W.T.,  NBC.  "The  World 
Todav,"  News,  Monday  through  Friday,  6:45  p.  m., 
E.WA.,  CBS. 

FOR  FINAL  VICTORY— BUY  AND  HOLD  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


The  Ghost  and  Mrs.  Muir 
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1^  A  good  cry 
^  your  heart 
and  getting  it 


(Continued  from  Page  85) 

With  wildly  beating  heart,  Lucy  rose  and 
crossed  to  the  door  marked  Branley.  She 
tapped  on  it  as  the  boy  had  done,  and  en- 
tered a  small  room  that  seemed  almost 
entirely  filled  by  an  enormous  desk  with  a 
large  red-faced  man  seated  behind  it. 

"Well,"  said  the  red-faced  Mr.  Sproule, 
half  rising  and  pulling  out  a  chair  beside  the 
desk  as  if  he  were  expecting  her,  "do  sit 
down.  Miss  Gorton.  Our  readers  quite  like 
Silver  Threads,  but " 

"I  am  not  Miss  Gorton,"  said  Lucy,  seat- 
ing herself.  She  began  to  unwrap  the  manu- 
script of  Blood  and  Swash  with  shaking 
hands. 

"Well,  if  you're  not  Miss  Gorton,  who 
the — who  are  you?" 

"I've  brought  a  manuscript,"  said  Lucy, 
ignoring  this  question. 

"So  many  people  bring  me  manuscripts. 
How  did  you  get  in  anyway?" 

"I  just  walked  in." 

"That  boy " 

"He  told  me  you  wouldn't  see  me,  and 
then — then  he  was  called  away,  so  I  walked 
in." 

"Do  you  always  walk  in  when  you  are 
asked  to  walk  out?"  asked  Mr.  Sproule, 
eying  her  with  a  certain  favor. 

"No,"  said  Lucy.  "But  as  you  obviously 
were  in,  I  didn't  see  why  you  shouldn't  look 
at  my  manuscript." 

"Your  first  book,  and  you  simply  had  to 
write  it."  Mr.  Sproule  groaned.  "All  about 
love,  I  suppose." 

"No,"  said  Lucy,  and  remembering  some 
of  the  language  and  incidents,  she  suddenly 
blushed  scarlet  and  sprang  to  her  feet.  How 
could  she  let  this  man  think  she  knew  about 
such  things  as  were  written  in  that  manu- 
script, let  alone  publish  them?  "  I've  made  a 
mistake — I  must  go,"  she  . 

stammered.  B^^^^^B* 

"My  dear  lady!"  said 
Mr.  Sproule,  rising  from 
his  chair  in  alarm.  "Are 
you  ill?" 

"No,  but  I  didn't  tell 
you  the  truth — I  mean  it       ■ 
was  a  friend " 

"A  friend  wrote  the  book? 
publisher. 

Lucy  nodded,  gazing  beseechingly  up  at 
him. 

"Sit  down,  dear  lady,  sit  down,"  said  Mr. 
Sproule  tenderly.  "There's  nothing  to  be 
frightened  of,  nothing  at  all,"  and,  gently 
pushing  Lucy  back  onto  the  chair,  he  took 
the  manuscript  from  her  and  reseated  him- 
self. Idly  he  flicked  over  the  pages.  His 
amused  expression  gradually  changed  to  in- 
credulity and  then  to  absorbed  interest. 

At  eleven-forty-five  the  office  boy  ap- 
peared and  announced  the  arrival  of  Miss 
Gorton  and  was  told  to  go  away.  At  a  quar- 
ter to  one,  he  reappeared  to  say  that  Miss 
Gorton  was  leaving,  and  at  half  past  one  he 
returned  to  say  that  he  was  going  out  to 
lunch. 

"Lunch!"  echoed  Mr.  Sproule.  "What's 
the  time?" 

"Arps  one,"  said  the  boy. 

Send  me  in  a  tray  from  opposite,"  said 
Mr.  Sproule  without  raising  his  eyes.  "And  I 
don't  want  to  be  disturbed." 

"The  usual  twice?"  asked  the  boy,  glanc- 
ing at  Lucy,  sitting  pale  and  stiff  on  the  hard 
wooden  chair. 

"Anything,  anything,"  muttered  Mr. 
Sproule. 

Presently  a  silent  waiter  appeared  with 
a  large  tray  laden  with  pewter-covered 
dishes,  and  withdrew  as  quietly  as  he  had 
come. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  eat  your  lunch  while 
it's  hot?"  asked  Lucy,  who  was  almost  fam- 
ished, since  she  had  had  a  light  and  very 
early  breakfast. 

"What's  that?"  said  Mr.  Sproule,  raising 
his  eyes  and  looking  at  her  with  as  much  sur- 
prise as  if  she  were  some  new  species  of  hu- 
man on  a  desert  island.  "Oh,"  he  went  on, 
"so  you're  still  here." 

"Of  course,"  said  Lucy. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Sproule,  "and  good 
heavens,  it's  two  o'clock  and  someone  has 


is  like  sending 
to  the  laundry 
back  clean. 

— VICKI  BAUM. 


asked  the 


brought  us  something  to  eat.  Will  you  join 
me  in  some  lunch?" 

He  lifted  the  covers  off  the  dishes  and 
handed  Lucy  a  plate  weighed  down  with 
beefsteak  and  kidney  pudding,  mashed  pota- 
toes and  cauliflower.  He  put  the  other  plate 
before  him. 

"Remarkable!"  he  said.  "A  most  remark- 
able book.  At  first  I  thought  you  were  being 
temperamental  and  that  you  really  had  writ- 
ten it  yourself,- but  of  course  you  couldn't 
have — it's  a  man's  book,  and,  gad,  what  a 
man !  I  would  like  to  meet  the  author.  Where 
could  I  get  hold  of  him?  " 

Me  doesn't  want  to  be  got  hold  of," 
Lucy  said,  her  cheeks  burning.  "He  wishes 
to  remain  anonymous." 

"Oh,  nonsense,  dear  lady.  I  must  meet 
him — a  man  after  my  own  heart." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Lucy  desperately,  "but 
you  can't  meet  him;  he's  not  there  to  be  met, 
he's " 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Sproule  with  a  sig- 
nificant look  at  the  black  coat  and  skirt  that 
Lucy  always  wore  when  she  journeyed  to 
London.  "I  see — I'm  afraid  I've  been  tact- 
less— you  have  my  deepest  sympathy;  I 
quite  understand." 

"You  don't  understand,"  said  Lucy,  exas- 
perated by  so  much  uncalled-for  solicitude, 
"and  I'm  afraid  I  can't  explain." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Sproule  slowly, 
and  an  interested  expression  came  into  his 
eyes.  "Then,  of  course,  I  mustn't  ask  any 
more  questions  about  this  mysterious  au- 
thor." 

"No  more  questions  at  all,"  said  Lucy. 
"This  is  a  very  good  steak  and  kidney  pud- 
ding." 

"They  are  noted  for  it  over  the  way,"  said 
Mr.  Sproule.  "And  now,"  he  added,  pushing 

away  his  plate,  "we  must 

^^BBBiBBB  talk  business.  In  the  event 
of  our  deciding  to  publish, 
with  whom  shall  I  com- 
municate?" 

"Oh,   dear  me.     Must 
you     communicate? 
^^■■IHH       Couldn't  I  just  come  and 
see  you?" 

"  It  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  make  out 
checks — always  supposing  there  were  any 
checks — to  Mrs.  X.  Come,  dear  lady,  you 
really  can  trust  me,  you  know.  Your  secret 
will  be  perfectly  safe  in  my  hands." 

"I'll  think  it  over,"  said  Lucy,  "and  I'll 
come  back  in  a  week's  time  and  let  you 
know."  She  went  out  before  he  could  pre- 
vent her. 

"He  spoke  as  if  he  knew  I  had  a  secret," 
said  Lucy.  "Did  you  hear  him?" 

"I  did,  me  dear,"  said  the  captain.  "Oh, 
Lucia,  you  are  really  very  young  for  all  your 
years,  and  very  innocent." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  me  dear,  he  obviously  thought  I 
was  human  and  your  lover." 

"Oh,"  cried  Lucy,  "he  can't  have  thought 
such  a  thing.  I'll  never  go  back  there  again — 
it's  disgusting.  I'll  never  speak  to  him 
again." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  said  the  captain,  "  for 
if  you  don't  I'll  visit  him  myself  and  then  the 
fat  will  be  in  the  fire." 

"Perhaps  he  won't  publish  your  old  book 
anyway." 

"He'll  publish  it,"  said  the  captain  com- 
placently, "and  it  will  be  a  best  seller,  you 
mark  my  words." 

It  was  not  for  many  months  that  Captain 
Gregg's  history  was  published,  not  until  Lucy 
had  had  to  sell  out  capital  in  order  to  meet 
her  expenses,  not  until  Anna  was  already 
earning  money  at  the  Sadler's  Wells  Theater, 
not  until  Cyril  had  completed  his  theological 
course  and  become  engaged  to  the  bishop's 
daughter.  Blood  and  Swash  was  published 
and  the  first  edition  sold  out  and  the  film 
rights  sold  for  a  fabulous  sum  in  the  autumn, 
which  also  saw  the  marriage  of  Cyril  to  Celia 
Winstanley. 

They  were  all  discussing  the  book  at  the 
house  party  assembled  for  the  wedding  at 
which  Lucy  was  an  unwilling  guest.  Seated 
at  the  bishop's  right  at  the  dinner  party  the 
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RICH,  RADIANT  COLOR  IN 


Out  of  the  glamor  world  of  Paris  into  the 
beauty  world  of  America  ♦•omes  llie  wonderful 
French  blending  process  by  which  Evening 
in  Paris  face  powder  is  made. 

"Triple  color-blending"  it  is  called  .  .  .which 
means  a  face  powder  so  fine,  so  smooth,  so 
exquisitely  tinted  it  seems  to  kindle  a  glorious 
new  loveliness  in  your  face  . . .  touching  your 
skin  with  a  soft  velvet  bloom  that  utterly 
denies  drabncss,  blemish  or  surfac<'  flaw. 

This  is  your  iiwe  |)()wdcr  .  .  .  for  a  skin  ex- 
citing lo  look  at,  thrilling  to  touch.  'I'ry  it 
.  ,  .  and  learn  why  it  is  said  "to  make  a 
lovely  lady  even  lovelier,  Evening  in  Paris 
face  powder." 
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night  before  the  ceremony,  she  felt  so  frozen 
with  horror  at  the  situation  she  found  her- 
self in  that  she  was  beyond  speech. 

"A  terrible  book,"  said  the  bishop,  who 
intoned  his  lightest  remarks  and  sent  this 
one  ringing  down  the  long  table  as  if  it  were 
part  of  the  commination  service. 

"What  book  is  that?"  asked  old  Lady 
Parminster,  on  the  bishop's  other  side. 

"Er — Blood  and  Swash,  Lady  Parmin- 
ster," replied  the  bishop.  "I  cannot  imagine 
how  any  decent  firm  could  bring  themselves 
to  publish  such  a  book." 

"I  thought  it  rather  fine,"  said  a  colonial 
bishop  on  Lucy's  right,  a  distant  cousin  of 
the  bishop's. 

"Pagan,  I  should  call  it,"  said  Cyril. 

"Definitely,"  agreed  Celia,  a  fair-haired, 
well-groomed  girl,  so  polished  in  appearance 
and  manners  that  she  gave  Lucy  the  impres- 
sion that  she  had  been  brought  up  in  a  glass 
cabinet. 

"Celia  dear,  I  had  no  idea  you  had  read 
that  nasty  book,"  fluttered  the  bishop's 
wife. 

"Personally,"  said  Sir  Everard  Parmin- 
ster, '"  I  never  read  anything  but  the  Times 
and  Thackeray." 

"And  Dickens,"  suggested  Eva,  who  was 
also  of  the  party,  in  pale  pink  satin  and  her 
amethysts. 

"Who  wrote  Blood  and  Swash?"  asked 
Cyril.  "Does  anybody  know?" 

"The  author  prefers  to  remain  anony- 
mous," intoned  the  bishop,  "and  I  for  one 
am  not  surprised.  The  chapter  on  Marseille 
is  quite  shocking.  It  would  never  surprise 
me  if  the  book  were  withdrawn  from  publi- 
cation. In  fact,  I  have  written  to  the  pa- 
pers suggesting  that  it  should  be  with- 
drawn." 

"I  must  say  I  should  like  to  meet  the 
author,"  pursued  the  colonial  bishop.  "I 
suppose  his  publisher  knows  who  he  is." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Eva,  "a  friend 
of  mine  has  it  on  the  best  authority  that  the 
author  is  a  cripple  in  Soho,  who  has  never 
been  to  sea  in  his  life." 

There  was  a  curious  booming  sound  as  she 
finished  speaking,  and  a  rush  of  air  swept 
through  the  room,  blowing  out  the  candles 
on  the  dinner  table,  slamming  the  door  in 
the  face  of  the  butler,  so  affecting  Mrs.  Muir 
that  she  cried  out  and,  toppling  sideways, 
ell  on  to  the  shoulder  of  the  colonial  bishop, 
apparently  in  a  dead  faint. 

How  dared  you — how  dared  you?" 
stormed  Lucy  as  she  lay  on  the  sofa  in  her 
bedroom,  to  which  haven  she  had  been  car- 
ried, and  restored  with  smelling  salts,  and 
left  by  her  own  request  to  recover.  "You 
promised  me  that  if  I  came  here  you 
wouldn't  say  one  word." 

"Nor  did  I,"  said  the  captain,  "but 
damn  it,  Lucy,  that  was  too  much,  calling 
me  a  cripple  who  had  never  been  to  sea  in 
his  life — itwas  too  much  to  bearafter  all  that 
other  bunk." 

"Will  you  please  go  away?"  Lucy  re- 
peated. "And  don't  come  near  me  till  after 
the  wedding.  I  don't  trust  you  and  I  don't 
like  you ;  in  fact,  I  dislike  you  very  much  in- 
deed— behaving  like  a  whirlwind!" 

"  I  know — I'm  bad  and  don't  seem  to  get 
any  better,"  said  the  captain  impenitently, 
"and  I'm  sorry  I  put  you  to  all  that  trouble 
of  pretending  to  faint.  I'll  go— I'll  go."  His 
voice  vanished,  leaving  Lucy  alone. 

But  not  for  long,  for  presently  the  door 
opened.  Celia  and  Cyril  came  into  the  room 
with  faces  solemn  enough  to  visit  the  mor- 
tally stricken. 

"How  are  you  feeling,  mother?"  asked 
Cyril. 

"Perfectly  well,  dear." 

"It's  like  you  to  say  so,"  said  Celia,  "but 
don't  you  think  you  had  better  see  the  doc- 
tor? Cyril  has  told  me  that  he  has  never 
known  you  to  faint  before." 

"Faint!"  said  Lucy  in  astonishment. 
Then  she  added  hastily,  "Oh,  yes,  of  course — 
but  I  feel  quite  all  right  now." 

"You  gave  us  a  fright,"  said  Cyril,  "and 
of  course  it  was  quite  alarming  the  way  all 
those  candles  blew  out — the  bishop  thinks 
it  was  some  sort  of  an  earth  tremor." 

"A  very  earthy  tremor,"  said  Lucy. 
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Real  milk  from  a  cow! 
Eggs  with  shells  on  'em!  And 
three  or  four  helpings  of 
Mom's  tuna  a  la  king  on  toast! 
Oh  boy,  what  a  homecoming! 
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"If  you  really  are  feeling  better,  may  we 
have  a  little  talk  with  you?  We  don't  think 
it  right  that  you  should  live  alone  in  that 
isolated  house  at  Whiteclifif — after  all,  dear, 
you  aren't  as  young  as  you  were." 

"I'm  scarcely  fifty,"  said  Lucy. 

"Of  course  that  isn't  really  old  nowadays," 
said  Celia  tactfully,  "but  too  old,  don't  you 
think,  to  live  alone  and  do  all  your  own 
work,  especially  if  you  are  subject  to  these 
fainting  attacks?  " 

"But  I  am  not  subject  to  fainting  at- 
tacks.  I  never  fainted  in  my  life." 

"Until  this  evening,"  said  Cyril.  "We've 
made  a  plan.  You  are  coming  to  live  in  Whit- 
chester  with  us." 

"  It's  very  sweet  of  you  to  think  of  it, 
dears,"  said  Lucy,  trying  to  put  the  fervent 
gratitude  she  was  so  far  from  feeling  into  her 
voice,  "but  it  would  never  do — young  peo- 
ple should  have  their  own  home." 

"But  it  would  be  our  own  home." 

"Not  with  a  mother-in-law  in  it,"  said 
Lucy. 

"But  we  would  get  on  beautifully,  I  know 
that  we  should." 

Lucy  shook  her  head.  "No,"  she  said, 
"you  are  dutiful,  kind  children,  but  things 
are  better  as  they  are.  I  am  a  selfish  old 
woman,  set  in  her  own  ways,  and  they  are 
not  the  ways  of  this  generation." 

"You  would  have  your  own  sitting  room," 
said  Cyril. 

"No,"  said  Lucy.  "  It  is  very,  very  kind  of 
you  to  think  of  it,  but  I  will  stay  where  I  am, 
at  Gull  Cottage." 

/  shall  have  a  quiet  rest  till  lunchtime, 
thought  Lucy  the  following  morning  as  she 
lay  in  bed  with  Miss  Ming  warming  her  feet. 
There  is  nothing  and  no  one  to  disturb  me. 


^  A  gentleman  in  a  telephone 
^  booth  saw  a  girl's  name,  "Ma- 
bel," and  a  telephone  number  after 
it,  marked  on  the  wall.  He  called 
Mabel  and  a  voice  said:  "Hereafter, 
save  your  nickels  and  buy  bonds." 


But  she  was  wrong,  for  even  as  she  dozed 
a  car  stopped  on  the  road  outside  her  gate, 
and  Anna's  voice  came  floating  up  to  her 
through  the  open  window. 

"All  right,  darling,"  she  said,  "come  back 
at  twelve  and  take  us  out  to  lunch." 

Who  was  darling,  Lucy  wondered.  Anna 
had  so  many  friends;  but  she  wasn't  going 
to  spy  on  her  daughter  from  behind  window 
curtains,  and  anyway,  if  "darling"  was  com- 
ing back  at  twelve,  she  would  see  him  then. 
Anna  had  her  own  latchkey  and  would  let 
herself  in.   Lucy  hastily  slipped  out  of  bed. 

"Mummy,  where  are  you?"  called  Anna 
in  the  hall  below. 

"Upstairs,  darling,"  said  Lucy. 

She  was  at  the  dressing  table,  brushing 
out  her  hair,  when  Anna  burst  into  the  room. 
She  embraced  her  mother  warmly. 

"You  lazy  old  woman,"  she  laughed,  "in 
bed  till  all  hours  on  this  lovely  sunny  morn- 
ing." 

"I'm  a  little  tired  after  the  wedding," 
said  Lucy. 

"Yes,  I  want  to  hear  all  about  the  wed- 
ding," said  Anna.  "Celia  looked  like  a 
Vogue  dream  in  white  satin,  and  what  did 
the  bridesmaids  wear?  Thank  God  they 
didn't  ask  me  to  be  one — and  that's  not  sour 
grapes.  I  sent  them  a  lovely  telegram  and  a 
silver  salver.  What's  all  this  about  Cyril's 
wanting  you  to  go  and  live  with  them?"  _ 

"How  did  you  know?"  asked  Lucy  in 
surprise. 

"Oh,  I  know  everything,"  answered  Anna. 
"But  you  can't  go  and  live  with  them;  I 
should  never  be  able  to  go  and  stay  with 
you — besides,  if  you  live  with  anyone, 
you'll  live  with  Bill  and  me." 

"Bill!"  said  Lucy. 

"His  real  name's  Evelyn  Anthony  Pere- 
grine Scaithe,  so  of  course  he's  called  Bill, 
and  the  ghastly  thing  is  he's  a  baronet." 

"But  why  ghastly?" 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  lady,"  said  Anna 
with  genuine  disgust  in  her  voice.   "Oh, 
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mummy,  isn't  life  odd?  I  did  my  best  to  fall 
in  love  with  someone  quite  different,  but 
I  couldn't  bear  him  nearer  me  than  the  other 
side  of  a  table.  Here,  living  with  Cyril,  who 
disapproved  of  me  utterly,  I  felt  bold  and 
bad,  the  Queen  of  the  Underworld,  in  fact; 
but  on  the  stage  I  am  the  original  Quaker 
girl — I  still  love  to  dance,  but  I  want  to  do 
it  privately,  when  /  want,  not  every  night 
for  anyone  to  see.  Oh,  mummy,  do  you 
understand  what  a  failure  I  feel  as  me?"  she 
cried. 

"Yes,  darling,  I  think  so,"  said  Lucy, 
though  in  truth  she  felt  a  little  overwhelmed. 
"I  gather  you  are  engaged  to  Sir  Evelyn 
Scaithe  and  are  going  to  marry  him  and 
settle  down,  and  you  feel  it's  rather  a  tame 
ending  to  your  career." 

"I  knew  you'd  understand,"  cried  Anna. 
"  Dancing  isn't  just  liking  to  move  about  to 
music,  in  or  out  of  the  limelight;  it's  living 
it,  being  possessed  by  it — that  is,  if  you  are 
to  be  at  the  very  top,  and  I  could  never  bear 
to  be  halfway  in  anything.  But  I  love  too 
many  things;  I  love  the  theater,  and  music 
and  parties,  and  I  love  to  ride,  and  sail  a 
boat  in  a  rough  sea,  and  most  of  all,"  she 
ended  simply,  "I  love  Bill." 

"You  will  never  be  lonely,"  said  Lucy, 
and  tried  not  to  think  of  how  much  she  had 
missed  herself. 

"And  you  will  never  be  lonely  either.  You 
shall  come  and  live  with  us." 

"No,  darling,"  Lucy  said  quietly.  Im- 
possible to  explain,  even  to  Anna,  that  lone- 
liness was  not  a  matter  of  solitude  but  of  the 
spirit,  and  that  it  was  often  much  greater 
in  company  for  that  very  reason.  And  it 
was  selfish  to  give  herself  even  a  passing 
thought  when  Anna  was  so  happy. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact," 

went  on  Anna,  "Aunt  Eva       

rang  me  up  last  night — 
very  late  it  was  too.  Have 
you  got  a  weak  heart, 
mummy?  She  told  me  you 
had  fainted,  and  fright- 
ened me  to  death  about 
you— but  I  must  say  you 
look  all  right.  It's  not  like 
you  to  faint,  even  if  there 
was  an  earthquake." 

"But    I    didn't."    said       

Lucy  guiltily.  "You  know 

how  interminable  those  dinners  can  be,  and 

I  thought  this  one  would  never  end,  so " 

"  So  you  pretended  to  passout !"  said  Anna, 
smiling.  "Really  you  are  an  astonishing  old 
lady.  In  fact,  I  think  you  need  Martha  to 
kxik  after  you  much  more  than  I  do — of 
course,  that's  the  solution!  Martha  wants 
to  come  and  be  my  cook  when  I  marry,  but 
Bill  has  a  cook  married  to  his  butler.  It 
would  be  far  better  if  she  came  and  cooked 
for  you,  and  then  I  wouldn't  worry  about 
you  a  bit.  And  now  will  you  please  get 
dressed,  darling,  or  we'll  keep  Bill  waiting." 

The  years  sped  by,  like  beads  told  by  nim- 
ble fingers  on  a  rosary,  smooth  and  round, 
full  of  interest  for  Lucy  with  her  visits  to 
Anna  and  Bill,  and  Celia  and  Cyril;  and  now 
Bill  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  Anna 
had  grown  into  his  very  gracious  lady  with 
grandchildren  of  her  own ;  and  Cyril  was,  if 
not  a  bishop,  at  least  very  comfortably  set- 
tled as  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  and  Vicar  of 
St.  Swithins.  One  by  one  all  Lucy's  con- 
temporaries were  passing  away,  dropping 
from  the  tree  of  life  like  autumn  leaves;  but 
Lucy  had  never  been  dependent  on  society 
for  happiness,  and  now  she  seemed  to  need  it 
less  than  ever.  With  Martha  to  care  for  her, 
she  lived  a  simple  life  in  great  contentment. 
In  warm  weather  she  pottered  about  the 
garden  among  her  flowers.  In  cold  weather 
she  sat  in  front  of  the  open  fire,  listening  to 
the  radio  and  knitting  blue  jerseys  for  the 
fishermen  in  the  North  Sea.  Often  in  the 
evenings  she  dozed  a  little,  nodding  over  the 
jerseys  that  grew  more  and  more  slowly  as 
her  fingers  became  stiff  with  rheumatism. 

One  of  her  recurrent  arguments  with  Cap- 
tain Gregg  was  on  the  subject  of  this  com- 
plaint. 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  Harrogate  or 
Droitwich?  WTiy  don't  you  see  your  doc- 
tor?" he  asked.  "You've  plenty  of  money." 


1^  One  man  may  teach  an- 
^  other  to  speak,  hut  none 
can  teach  another  to  hold 
his  peace.  POUSH. 


Punishment 
but  he  arrives. 
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But  poverty  in  her  old  age  was  Lucy's  one 
dread.  She  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
money  that  had  vanished  so  swiftly  in  her 
husband's  lifetime  might  not  do  the  same  in 
hers,  even  though  the  proceeds  from  Blood 
and  Swash  had  been  invested  in  gilt-edged 
securities  by  the  London  bank  into  which 
the  amazing  royalties  had  been  paid  with 
the  strictest  secrecy.  ^ 

"Taxes  are  going  up — everything's  going 
up  in  price,"  said  Lucy.  "I  don't  want  to  end 
in  the  poorhouse." 

"You're  a  pigheaded,  obstinate  old 
woman,"  said  the  captain,  "and  if  I  didn't 
think  you  quite  capable  of  leaving  my  house 
as  an  annex  to  the  Battersea  Dogs'  Home, 
I'm  damned  if  I'd  come  and  visit  you  any 
more." 

JNow  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Lucy 
with  her  old  twinkle  in  her  eye.  "What  a 
good  idea!" 

"Oh,  you — women!"  growled  Captain 
Gregg  and  left  her. 

The  years  sped  by,  and  now  spring  was 
here  once  more. 

Lucy  was  drawn  out  into  the  sunshine  to 
tend  to  the  blooms  she  loved  so  well;  but 
the  sun's  rays  held  no  warmth  for  her  old 
bones,  and  she  shivered  as  she  stooped  over 
the  flowers,  and  made  no  real  protest  when 
Martha  coaxed  her  to  go  in. 

"I'll  come,  I'll  come,"  she  said,  for  she 
suddenly  felt  very  tired  as  well  as  cold. 

Lunch  revived  her  a  little,  the  hot  chicken 
soup,  the  filleted  sole  and  creamed  lettuce 
and  potatoes,  the  chocolate  souffle,  cooked 
as  only  Martha  knew  how. 

"You  don't  think  we're  being  too  extrava- 
gant, Martha?"  Lucy  asked  anxiously  as 
she   sank   into   her  arm- 

chair. 

"Lor'    bless    you,    no, 

mum,"  replied  Martha. 
"What  you  eat  wouldn't 
plump  up  a  sparrer,  so 
why  not  have  the  best?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  end  in 
the  fxx)rhouse,"  said  Lucy. 
"We   were    once    nearly 

made "  What  was  the 

word?    "We    were    once 

nearly  made "    What 

could   it    be?    And   why 

couldn't  Martha  help  her,  standing  there 
with  her  red  face,  and  her  mouth  a  little 
open — and  how  old  she  looked,  her  face  was 
a  mass  of  wrinkles.  Why,  Martha  was  two 
years  younger  than  she  was  and  she  was  sure 
she  didn't  look  like  that.  "Oh,  do  close  your 
mouth,  Martha,"  she  said  crossly,  "gaping 
at  me  like  a  codfish." 

"Which  I  was  on'y  standin'  'ere,  mum," 
said  Martha,  "because  I  thought  you  were 
wishful  to  speak  ter  me."  She  went  out,  her 
skirts  rustling  indignation  around  her. 

"Bankrupt" — that  was  the  word;  of 
course  she  would  think  of  it  as  soon  as 
Martha  had  gone. 

Martha  had  gone  and  she  hadn't  turned 
on  the  what-you-call-it,  and  she  knew  she 
liked  a  little  music  after  her  lunch.  It 
seemed  so  easy  to  forget  words  now ;  she  was 
so  tired  ...  so  tired.  Her  head  nodded 
sideways  and  she  fell  asleep. 

But  the  rest  did  not  refresh  her  as  it  usu- 
ally did,  and  she  felt  irritable  and  out  of 
sorts  when  she  awoke. 

She  dozed  again  to  the  lilting  music  of  a 
Strauss  waltz,  her  rheumaticky  fingers  clasp- 
ing the  white  bone  knitting  needles  on  which 
the  fisherman's  jersey  grew  so  slowly.  She 
felt  too  tired  to  make  her  usual  change  of 
dress  for  her  solitary  dinner,  which  she 
scarcely  touched,  and  soon  afterward  labori- 
ously climbed  the  stairs  to  her  bedroom. 

Her  hair  seemed  unnecessarily  tire- 
some .  .  .  she  could  scarcely  hold  up  her 
arms  to  tend  its  vagaries  .  .  .  the  hairpins 
seemed  to  think  they  were  nesting  birds 
clinging  to  their  resting  places  .  .  .  and 
the  pain  in  her  left  arm  was  worse  ...  it 
made  her  feel  breathless  and  very  cross. 

"Well,  Lucia,"  said  the  captain's  voice, 
close  to  her. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  come  bursting  in  on 
me  like  that,"  said  Lucy  irritably. 
(Continued  on  Page  92) 
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ADD  STRINGS  to  youT  salad  bow!  With 
L  Mazola's  new  "stay  together"  dress- 
ing as  your  theme,  harmonize  your  own 
piquant  variations  for  delicious  fniit, 
vegetable  or  sea  food  salads.  Tempt  your 


family  with  a  symphony  of  different 
salads,  or  serve  all  three  to  summer  guests. 
Keep  a  big  jar  of  this  new  "Mazola" 
dressing  fresh  and  cool  in  your  refrigera- 
tor, "ever-ready"  for  use. 


MAZOLA  "EVER-READY"  FRENCH  DRESSING 

(The  dressing  that  "stays  together") 

1  tablespoon  dry  mustard  1  tablespoon  salt  y^  cup  vinegar 

5  teaspoons  sugar  2  teaspoons  paprika 


14:  teaspoon  pepper  1  egg 

Combine  all  dry  ingredients,  egg,  and  3 
tablespoons  of  the  vinegar.  Beat  until  well 
blended.  Add  Mazola  2  tablespoons  at  a  time 
until  ^  cup  Mazola  has  been  added,  beating 
after  each  addition  tUl  Mazola  disappears  and 
mixture  is  smooth.  Add  remaining  Mazola  34 


2  cups  Mazola 
3^3  cup  lemon  juice 
cup  at  a  time,  alternately  with  lemon  juice 
and  vinegar,  beating  well  after  each  addition. 
Makes  3  cups.  Store  in  refrigerator,  and  use 
"as  is"  for  summer  salads.  One  tiny  clove 
garlic  or  2  small  onions  may  be  added 
before  serving.  Or  try  these  variations: 


1  CREAM  NECTAR  DRESSING  for  FRUIT  SALADS: 

Blend  well  3^  cup  Mazola  "ever-ready"  French  Dressing  with  1  cup  sour  cream,  1  tsp. 
lemon  rind,  1  tsp.  orange  rind  and  1  tsp.  Red  Label  Karo  or  honey.  Makes  13>^  cups. 

2  "DEEP  SOUTH"  DRESSING  for  SEA  FOOD  SALADS: 

Blend  weU  6  tablespoons  Mazola  "ever-ready"  French  Dressing  with  54  cup  mayon- 
naise and  just  before  serving  fold  in  ^  cup  diced  avocado.  Makes  1^  cups. 

3  CHEESE  AND  CHIVE  DRESSING  for  VEGETABLE  SALADS: 

Blend  well  3^  cup  Mazola  "ever-ready"  French  Dressing  with  1  cup 
cottage  cheese,  34  cup  milk  and  1  tablespoon  chopped  chives  (or 

onions).  Makes  13^  cups.  ©  Corn  Products  Soles  Co. 
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Have  you  heard?  For  a  simply  delicious 

complexion,  there's  Quick  Change,  Lucien 

Leiong's  new  liquid  makeup.  It  whisks  on  in 

seconds  with  your  fingertips— turns  just  an 

'everyday"  complexion  into  something  a  Hollywood 

star  would  envy.  What's  more,  this  rapturous 

makeup  lasts  day-long  without  retouching. 

It's  a  treat — so  hurry,  try  it!  $2  plus  tax. 


liquid  makeup  by 


LUCIEN   LELONG 
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(Continued  from  Page  90) 

"You're  tired,  me  dear.  But  never  mind, 
you'll  feel  better  soon." 

*'0f  course  I'll  feel  better  soon,"  snapped 
Lucy.  "I'd  feel  betternowif  you'd  go  away 
and  let  me  get  to  bed." 

The  door  opened  and  Martha  came  in 
with  a  glass  of  hot  milk  on  a  silver  salver. 
"Are  you  all  right,  mum?  You  didn't  eat 
more'n  a  bite  of  your  good  dinner." 

"Oh,  do  go  away,"  said  Lucy  impa- 
tiently. "I  don't  want  any  hot  milk— I  hate 
hot  milk.  Take  it  away — you  bad  thing." 

"Now,  now,  don't  get  in  a  state,  mum." 

"I'm  not  in  a  state,"  said  Lucy.  "I  just 
want  to  be  left  alone." 

"Very  well,  mum,"  said  Martha  in  a  hurt 
voice  and  went  out. 

"Call  her  back,"  ordered  Captain  Gregg. 
"Call  her  back  at  once,  Lucia." 

"No,"  said  Lucy.  "She's  an  interfering 
old  thing." 

"Call  her  back,"  thundered  Captain 
Gregg.  "You  can't  leave  her  like  that — 
weren't  you  taught  as  a  child  never  to  let  the 
sun  go  down  on  your  wrath  in  case  there 
should  be  no  dawning?" 

"Everyone  bossing  me,"  whimpered 
Lucy.  "Oh,  very  well,  you  great  bully. 
Martha — Martha,"  she  called  feebly. 

Martha  must  have  been  close  at  hand,  for 
she  came  on  the  moment.  "Yes,  love,"  she 
said  eagerly. 

"I'm  sorry  I  was  cross,"  said  Lucy,  and 
suddenly  she  was  sorry,  so  sorry  that  she 
wept,  turning  to  Martha's  greater  strength 
for  comfort. 

"There,  there,  love,"  said  Martha,  strok- 
ing her  bent  head.  "I  understand— you  just 
take  a  drink  of  the  good  'ot  milk  to  please 
old  Martha  and  you'll  be  right  as  rain." 

Lucy  ot)ediently  sipped  a  little  of  the  milk. 
"I'm  a  nasty,  cross  old  woman,  but  I  am 
very  tired  and  I  have  a  pain  in  my  arm." 

"Strained  it,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  with  all 
that  there  gardenin',"  scolded  Martha. 
"Shall  I  give  yerarmarub?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Lucy.  "I  will  be 
better  in  the  morning.  Good  night,  Mar- 
tha— and  thank  you  very  much  for  looking 
after  me  so  well." 

"Now  don't  you  start  that  thank-youin'," 
said  Martha,  "  for  abide  it  I  cannot.  Good 
night,  mum,  sleep  well  and  pleasant  dreams." 

"Good  night,  Martha,  and  God  bless 
you."  said  Lucy.  "I  was  cross,  I  admit  it," 
she  said  as  the  door  closed  t>ehind  Martha, 
"but  I  am  so  tired."  and  suddenly  she  fell 
back  in  her  chair,  her  head  lolling  back  and  a 
little  sideways,  her  hand  holding  the  hair- 
brush swinging  at  her  side. 

"And  now  you  will  never  be  tired  again," 
said  the  captain's  voice.  "Come,  Lucia, 
come,  me  dear." 

She  rose  to  meet  him,  and  miraculously 
her  pain  and  weariness  fell  from  her.  She 
went  to  him  gaily,  lightly,  as  a  young  girl. 
But  who  was  that,  lying  back  in  the  chair 
that  she  had  just  left? 

"Who  is  she?  How  did  she  get  here?" 
asked  Lucy  in  surprise.  "The  little  old 
woman?" 

"Look  again,  Lucia,"  said  the  captain 
very  gently. 

And  Lucy,  looking  more  closely,  saw  her 
rings  on  the  woman's  fingers,  her  locket  on 
the  gold  chain  about  the  other's  neck. 

"That — that  isn't  me?"  she  whispered. 

"It  was  you,  Lucia,"  said  Captain  Gregg. 

"But  I  don't  feel  like  that,"  said  Lucy, 
"so  little  and  wan  and  frail." 

"It  is  only  your  earthly  covering,"  said 
the  captain,  "and  you  have  sloughed  it  as  a 
snake  sloughs  the  old  skin.  Ah,  Lucia,  now 
we  are  together,  as  we  were  meant  to  be." 

"  I  feel  so  strange,  so  happy,"  said  Lucy. 

It  was  quiet  in  the  room.  Only  the  clock 
ticked  on  in  the  remorseless,  mechanical 
minutes  that  men  have  made  for  themselves 
to  measure  away  the  joy  and  sadness  of 
their  earthly  lives. 

The  body  of  little  Mrs.  Muir  sat  very  still 
in  the  chair,  the  face  tilted  sideways,  looking 
without  seeing  into  the  painted  eyes  of  Cap- 
tain Gregg's  portrait  on  the  wall. 
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It's  so  easy 
to  tell  FIBS/ 


F/BS  are 
qui/tec/'ha\^e 
rounded  ends. 


Once  you've  used 
FIBS,  there  are  two 
special  advantages 
that  you'll  always 
remember: 

FIRST,  those 
smoothly  tapered, 
gently  rounded  ends  that  assure  easy 
insertion.  You  can  tell  at  a  glance  that 
FIBS  must  be  easy  to  use. 

SECOND,  the  "quilting"  that  prevents 
cotton  particles  from  clinging  to  delicate 
internal  membranes.  It's  a  feature  fas- 
tidious women  are  quick  to  appreciate. 

FIBS  quilting  also  contributes  directly 
to  your  comfort...  keeps  Fibs  from  fluff- 
ing up  to  an  uncomfortable  size,  which 
might  cause  pressure,  irritation,  difficult 
removal.  No  other  tampon  is  quilted ! 

Hex\  time  you  buy  tampons 
be  sure  to  ask  for  FIBS*  I 

*T.  M.  Ras.  U.  S.  P>t.  Off.' 
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StouilVomen 


^  I  have 
alivays  been 
^vell  pleased' 


writes  a  customer  of 


^ryaiEt 


We  never 
print  a  letter 
without  the 

^Titer's 
permission. 


This  picture  was  taken  ia  one  of 
your  dresses  purchased  five  years 
ago.  It  still  keeps  its  shape  and  color 
after  manj-  washings.  All  your  shoes, 
too,  have  worn  ver>-  well.  I  have 
always  been  well  pleased  with  your 
merchandise  and  >-ou  can  depend  on 
me  to  order  from  you  for  many  j-ears. 
Mrs.  Dorr  Roseboom,  IForcesfer,  N.  F. 


"You  have  a 
large  variety  of 

styles  for 
stout  women." 


When  it  comes  to  fitting  the  larger 
figure,  there  is  none  to  compare  with 
Lane  Br>'ant.  You  have  a  very  large 
variety  of  styles  in  all  sizes  for  stout 
women.  Your  clothing  is  well  made, 
wears  long,  and  is  youthfully  styled. 
Miss  Eva  C.  Klingbile,  tali  Creek,  Wis. 


"You  always 

have  the 
size  for  me." 


I  have  always  been  well  pleased 
with  even.-  order  from  you.  I  tell 
my  admiring  friends,  "Of  course  I 
received  this  lovely  new  dress  from 
Lane  Bryant."  I  am  sure  you  will 
always  have  the  correct  size  for  me. 
Mis.  Ruth  Clagg,  Erie,  Kans. 


k2?*'^ 


"Your  clothing 

is  perfectly 

fitted  to 

stout  figures." 


I  am  very  happy  now  to  express  my 
good  opinion  of  all  the  Lane  Bryant 
wearing  apparel.  I  have  been  wearing 
your  dresses  for  many  years,  and  I 
can  sincerel}'  say  that  your  clothing  is 
not  only  beautifully  styled,  but  also 
perfectly  fitted  to  stout  figures. 

Miss  Vera  M.  Hubner,  MUford,  IlL 


752  E.  MARKET  ST.,  DEPT.  56 
INDIANAPOLIS  17,  INDIANA 


DEATH  OF  A>  OLD. 
OLD  MAX 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 

sleeping  with  Joey.  Like  going  home  some- 
times. Like  walking  through  a  wood.  Like 
pouring  out  a  drink  from  a  bottle.  Like 
looking  forward  to  week  ends  and  like  being 
alive  every  hour  ever\'  day  every  year  for 
fifty  years.  If  I  die  now  I  will  miss  all  that, 
and  I  will  miss  everything  else.  I  will  miss 
the  things  that  I  don't  know  about.  I  think 
that  those  are  really  the  things  that  I  am 
frightened  of  missing. 

I  think  that  the  reason  I  do  not  want  to 
die  is  because  of  the  things  that  I  hope  will 
happen.  Yes,  that's  right.  I'm  sure  that's 
right.  Point  a  revolver  at  a  tramp,  at  a  wet 
shivering  tramp  on  the  side  of  the  road  and 
say.  "I'm  going  to  shoot  you,"  and  he  will 
cry,  "Don't  shoot.  Please  don't  shoot." 
The  tramp  clings  to  life  because  of  the 
things  that  he  hopes  will  happen.  I  am 
clinging  to  it  for  the  same  reason;  but  I  have 
clung  for  so  long  now  that  I  carmot  hold  on 
much  longer.  Soon  I  will  have  to  let  go. 

It  is  like  hanging  over  the  edge  of  a  cliff, 
that's  what  it  is  like;  and  I've  been  hanging 
on  too  long  now,  holding  onto  the  top  of  the 
cliff  with  my  fingers,  not  being  able  to  pull 
myself  back  up,  with  my  fingers  getting 
more  and  more  tired,  begirming  to  hurt  and 
to  ache,  so  that  I  know  that  sooner  or  later 
I  will  have  to  let  go.  I  dare  not  cry  out  for 
help — that  is  one  thing  that  I  dare  not  do — 
so  I  go  on  hanging  over  the  side  of  this  cliff, 
and  as  I  hang  I  keep  kicking  a  httle  with  my 
feet  against  the  side  of  the  cliff,  trying  des- 
perately to  find  a  foothold,  but  it  is  steep 
and  smooth  like  the  side  of  a  ship,  and  there 
isn't  any  foothold.  I  am  kicking  now,  that's 
what  I  am  doing.  I  am  kicking  against  the 
smooth  side  of  the  cliff,  and  there  isn't  any 
foothold.  Soon  I  shall  have  to  let  go.  The 
longer  I  hang  on  the'  more  certain  I  am  of 
that,  and  so  each  hoior,  each  day,  each  night, 
each  week,  I  become  more  and  more  fright- 
ened. Four  years  ago  I  wasn't  hanging  over 
the  edge  like  this.  I  was  rurming  about  in 
the  field  above,  and  although  I  knew  that 
there  was  a  cliff  somewhere  and  that  I  might 
fall  over  it,  I  did  not  mind.  Three  years  ago 
it  was  the  same,  but  now  it  is  different. 

1  KNOW  that  I  am  not  a  coward.  I  am  cer- 
tain of  that.  I  will  always  keep  going.  Here 
I  am  today,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
sitting  here  flying  a  course  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  at  three  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  an  hour  and  flying  well ;  and,  although 
I  am  so  frightened  that  I  can  hardly  think, 
yet  I  am  going  on  to  do  this  thing.  There 
was  never  any  question  of  not  going  or  of 
turning  back.  I  would  rather  die  than  turn 
back.  The  turning  back  never  enters  into  it. 
It  would  be  easier  if  it  did.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  to  fight  that  than  to  have  to  fight  this 
fear. 

There's  Wassalt.  Little  camouflaged  group 
of  buildings  and  great  big  camouflaged  air- 
drome, probably  full  of  one-o-nines  and  one- 
nineties.  Holland  looks  wonderful.  It  must 
be  a  lovely  place  in  the  summer.  I  expect 
they  are  ha\-making  down  there  now.  I  ex- 
pect the  German  soldiers  are  watching  the 
Dutch  girls  ha\-making.  Watching  them 
haymaking,  then  making  them  come  home 
with  them  afterward.  I  would  like  to  be 
haymaking  now.  I  would  like  to  he  hay- 
making and  drinking  cider. 

The  pilot  was  sitting  upright  in  the  cock- 
pit. His  right  hand  was  resting  lightly  upon 
the  stick,  and  his  left  hand  was  forward  on 
the  throttle.  All  the  time  he  was  looking 
around  him  into  the  sky.  From  force  of  habit 
his  head  never  ceased  to  move  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  slowly,  mechanically,  like  clock- 
work.sothateach  momentalmost  he  searched 
every  part  of  the  blue  sky,  above,  below  and 
all  around.  But  it  was  into  the  light  of  the 
sun  itself  that  he  looked  twice  as  long  as  he 
looked  anywhere  else;  for  that  is  the  place 
where  the  enemy  hides  and  waits  tjefore  he 
jumps  upon  you.  There  are  only  two  places 
(Continued  on  Page  95) 
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Just  as  your  suit  must  fit 

with  pure  perfection  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  fashion,  so  must  your 

shoes.    And  Foot  Savers  do. 
The  only  shoes  formed  over  the 

exclusive  Shortback*  Last, 
Foot  Savers  flex  with  your  toes  yet 
clasp  your  heel  firmly.  Practical 
proof  that,  above  everything, 
fashion  must  fit  to  look  right 
...  to  feel  right. 
See  them  in  new  Fall  styles  and 

colors.  Write  for  illustrated 
Fall  Style  Book  and  name  of 

nearest  store. 
The  Julian  &  Kokenge  Company 
266  South  Front  Street, 
Columbus  13,  Ohio. 


Fuul    Saivrs 
arr    mail  I-    «\rr 
Short baik'    Last'-, 
w  b  i  r  h     present 
loosene>-  and  gap- 
ping at   thr  berl 
without    crowdiDg 
at  the  tue. 
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There's  a 


COUNT  on  it!  One  day,  you  too  will  know  the  joy  of  owning  a  new  Ford 
— a  car  that  will  be  eager  to  tak?  you  traveling  in  style.  .  .  .  Then  you'll 
look  with  pride  at  a  car  that's  big — inside  and  out.  It  Avill  be  smart 
appearing.  You'll  listen]  to  a  motor  that  whispers  of  power.  .  .  .  And  when 
you  get  underway— what  pleasure!   It  will  be  so  smooth  and  easy-riding— 


i 


in  your  future! 

wealthy  with  comfort.  Thrifty  and  reliable,  too,  as  all  Ford  cars  have  been 
for  more  than  40  years.  .  .  .  More  Ford  cars  are  coming  soon.  Production 
has  started  but  is  very  limited.  America  needs  all  available  transportation, 
so  keep  your  present  car  in  good  condition  by  seeing  your  Ford  dealer 
regularly.    FORD     MOTOR     COMPANY 


i^cfrcC' 


"THE  FORD  SHOW".   Sineing  stars,  orchestra  and  chorus.  Every  Sunday,  complete  NBC  network.  2:00  P.  M.,  E.  W.  T.,  1:00  P.  M.,  C.  W.  L,  12:00  M..  M.  W.  T.,  11:00  A.  M.,  P.  W.  L 
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(Continued  from  Page  93) 
n  which  you  can  hide  yourself  when  you  are 
ip  in  the  sky.  The  one  is  in  cloud,  and  the 
)ther  is  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

He  flew  on;  and  although  his  mind  was 
vorking  upon  many  things,  and  although 
lis  brain  was  the  brain  of  a  frightened  man, 
/et  his  instinct  was  the  instinct  of  a  pilot 
vho  is  in  the  sky  of  the  enemy.  With  a  quick 
jlance,  without  stopping  the  movement  of 
lis  head,  he  looked  dowTi  and  checked  his 
nstruments.  The  glance  took  no  more  than 
I  second,  and  as  a  camera  can  record  a  dozen 
hings  at  once  with  the  opening  of  a  shutter, 
«  he  at  a  glance  recorded  with  his  eyes  his 
)il  pressure,  his  petrol,  his  oxygen,  his  rev 
;ounter,  his  boost  and  his  air  speed,  and  in 
he  same  instant,  almost,  he  was  looking  up 
igain  into  the  sky.  He  looked  at  the  sun, 
uid  as  he  looked,  as  he  screwed  up  his  eyes 
ind  searched  into  the  dazzling  brightness  of 
he  sun,  he  thought  that  he  saw  something, 
ifes,  there  it  was:  a  small  black  speck  mov- 
ng  slowly  across  the  bright  surface  of  the 
iun;  and  to  him  the  speck  was  not  a  speck 
3ut  a  life-size  German  pilot  sitting  in  a 
'ocke-Wulf  which  had  cannon  in  its  wings. 

He  knew  that  he  had  been  seen.  He  was 
:ertain  that  the  one  above  was  watching 
lim,  taking  his  time,  sure  of  being  hidden  in 
he  brightness  of  the  sun,  watching  the  Spit- 
ire  and  waiting  to  pounce.  The  man  in  the 
ipitfire  did  not  take  his  eyes  away  from  the 
small  speck  of  black.  His  head  was  quite 
itill  now.  He  was  watching  the  enemy  the 
way  a  cat  watches  a  mouse;  and  as  he 
watched,  his  left  hand  came  away  from  the 
;hrottle  and  began  to  move  delicately 
iround  the  cockpit.  It  moved  quickly  and 
surely,  touching  this  thing  and  that,  switch- 
ng  on  his  reflector  sight, 
:uming  his  trigger  button  j^^^^^^^g 
Tom  safe  over  to  fire  and 
Dressing  gently  with  his 
.humb  upon  a  lever  which 
ncreased,  ever  so  slightly, 
;he  pitch  of  the  airscrew. 

There  was  no  thought  in 
lis  head    now   save    the 
:hought  of  battle.  He  was 
10   longer   frightened    or 
:hinking  of  being  fright-      ^■{^■^■H 
;ned.  All  that  was  a  dream, 
and  like  a  sleeper  who  opens  his  eyes  in  the 
morning  and  forgets  his  dream,  so  this  man 
had  seen  the  enemy  and  had  forgotten  that 
he  was  frightened.  It  was  always  the  same. 
It  had  happened  a  hundred  times  before,  and 
now  it  was  happening  again.   Suddenly,  in 
an  instant,  he  had  become  cool  and  precise, 
as  the  workings  of  an  accurate  watch  are 
precise;  and  as  he  prepared  himself,  as  he 
made  ready  his  cockpit,  he  watched  the  Ger- 
man, waiting  to  see  what  he  would  do. 

[This  man  was  a  great  pilot.  He  was  great 
because  when  the  time  came,  whenever  the 
moment  arrived,  his  coolness  was  great  and 
his  courage  was  great,  and  more  than  any- 
thing else  his  instinct  was  great,  greater  by 
far  than  his  coolness  or  his  courage  or  his 
experience.  Now  he  eased  open  the  throttle 
and  pulled  the  stick  gently  backward,  trying 
to  gain  height,  trying  to  gain  a  little  of  the 
live-thousand-foot  advantage  which  the 
Gemtan  had  over  him.  But  there  was  not 
much  time.  The  Focke-Wulf  came  out  of 
the  sun  with  its  nose  down,  and  it  came 
fast.  The  pilot  saw  it  coming  and  he  kept 
?oing  straight  on,  pretending  that  he  had 
not  seen  it,  and  all  the  time  he  was  looking 
aver  his  shoulder,  watching  the  German, 
waiting  for  the  moment  to  turn.  If  he 
turned  too  soon,  the  German  would  turn 
with  him,  and  he  would  be  duck  soup.  If  he 
turned  too  late,  the  German  would  get  him 
anyway,  provided  that  he  could  shoot 
straight,  and  he  would  be  duck  soup  then 
too.  So  he  watched  and  waited,  turning  his 
head  and  looking  over  his  shoulder,  judging 
his  distance;  and  as  the  German  came 
within  range,  as  he  was  about  to  press  his 
thumb  upon  the  trigger  button,  the  pilot 
swerved.  He  yanked  the  stick  hard  back 
and  over  to  the  left,  he  kicked  hard  with  his 
left  foot  upon  the  rudder  bar,  and  like  a  leaf 
which  is  caught  up  and  carried  away  by  a 
gust  of  wind,  the  Spitfire  flipped  over  onto 


^  Poor  folks  can  enjoy  think- 
^  ing  they  may  be  rich  some 
day.  while  rich  folks  can  only 
fear  they  may  be  poor! 

A  rich  man  is  one  who  isn't 
afraid  to  ask  the  clerk  to  show 
him  something  cheaper. 


its  side  and  changed  direction.  The  pilot 
blacked  out. 

As  his  sight  came  back,  as  the  blood 
drained  away  from  his  head  and  from  his 
eyes,  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  German 
fighter  way  ahead,  turning  with  him,  bank- 
ing hard,  trying  to  turn  tighter  and  tighter 
in  order  to  get  back  upon  the  tail  of  the  Spit- 
fire. The  fight  was  on.  Here  we  go,  he  said  to 
himself.  Here  we  go  again,  and  he  smiled 
once,  quickly,  because  he  was  confident  and 
because  he  had  done  this  so  many  times  be- 
fore and  because  each  time  he  had  won. 

Ihe  man  was  a  beautiful  pilot.  But  the 
German  was  good,  too,  and  when  the  Spit- 
fire applied  a  little  flap  in  order  to  turn  in 
tighter  circles,  the  Focke-Wulf  appeared  to 
do  the  same,  and  they  turned  together. 
When  the  Spitfire  throttled  back  suddenly 
and  got  on  his  tail,  the  Focke-Wulf  half- 
rolled  and  dived  out  and  under  and  was 
away,  pulling  up  again  in  a  loop  and  rolling 
off  the  top,  so  that  he  came  in  again  from 
behind.  The  Spitfire  half-rolled  and  dived 
away,  but  the  Focke-Wulf  anticipated  him, 
and  half-rolled  and  dived  with  him,  behind 
him  on  his  tail,  and  here  he  took  a  quick 
shot  at  the  Spitfire,  but  he  missed.  For  at 
least  fifteen  minutes  the  two  small  aircraft 
rolled  and  dived  around  each  other  in  the 
sky.  Sometimes  they  would  separate,  and 
wheel  around  and  around  in  tight  turns, 
watching  each  other,  circling  and  watching 
like  two  boxers  circling  each  other  in  the 
ring,  waiting  for  an  opening  or  for  the  drop- 
ping of  a  guard;  then  there  would  be  a  stall 
turn  and  one  of  them  would  attack  the 
other,  and  the  diving  and  the  rolling  and 
the  zooming  would  start  all  over  again. 

All  the  time  the  pilot  of 
the  Spitfire  sat  upright  in 
his  cockpit,  and  he  flew  his 
aircraft  not  with  his  hands 
but  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,  and  the  Spitfire 
was  not  a  Spitfire  but  a 
part  of  his  own  body:  the 
muscles  of  his  arms  and 
legs  were  in  the  wings  and 
in  the  tail  of  the  machine 
■^^^■^■i  so  that  when  he  banked 
and  turned  and  dived  and 
climbed  he  was  not  moving  his  hands  and 
his  legs,  but  only  the  wings  and  the  tail  and 
the  body  of  the  airplane ;  for  the  body  of  the 
Spitfire  was  the  body  of  the  pilot,  and  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  one  and  the 
other. 

So  it  went  on,  and  all  the  while,  as  they 
fought  and  as  they  fiew,  they  lost  height, 
coming  down  nearer  and  nearer  toward  the 
fields  of  Holland,  so  that  soon  they  were 
fighting  only  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  one  could  see  the  hedges  and 
the  small  trees  and  shadows  which  the  small 
trees  made  upon  the  grass. 

Once  the  German  tried  a  long  shot,  from  a 
thousand  yards,  and  the  pilot  of  the  Spitfire 
saw  the  tracer  streaming  past  in  front  of  the 
nose  of  his  machine.  Once,  when  they  flew 
close  past  each  other,  he  saw,  for  a  moment, 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  German  under 
the  glass  roof  of  his  cockpit,  the  head  turned 
toward  him,  with  the  brown  helmet,  the 
goggles,  the  nose  and  the  white  scarf.  Once 
when  he  blacked  out  from  a  quick  pull-out, 
the  blackout  lasted  longer  than  usual.  It 
lasted  maybe  five  seconds,  and  when  his 
sight  came  back  he  looked  quickly  around 
for  the  Focke-Wulf  and  saw  it  half  a  mile 
away,  flying  straight  at  him  on  the  beam,  a 
thin  inch-long  black  line  which  grew  quickly, 
so  that  almost  at  once  it  was  no  longer  an 
inch,  but  an  inch  and  a  half,  then  two  inches, 
then  six  and  then  a  foot.  There  was  hardly 
any  time.  There  was  a  second,  or  perhaps 
two  at  the  most,  but  it  was  enough  because 
he  did  not  have  to  think  or  to  wonder  what 
to  do;  he  had  only  to  allow  his  instinct  to 
control  his  arms  and  his  legs  and  the  wings 
and  the  body  of  the  airplane.  There  was  only 
one  thing  to  do,  and  the  Spitfire  did  it.  It 
banked  steeply  and  turned  at  right  angles 
toward  the  Focke-Wulf,  facing  it  and  flying 
straight  toward  it  for  a  head-on  attack. 

The  two  machines  flew  fast  toward  each 
other.  The  pilot  of  the  Spitfire  sat  upright  in 
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TONIGHT  ...  a  heartbeat  will  skip  ...  a  spark  will  flame 
to  tKe  impstuoua  challenge  of  DRESS  PARADE, 

^      Solon  Palmer's  fantastic  Fragrance  of  Victory  .  .  . 
^H|  ardent,  audacious,  all-conquexing. 
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his  cockpit,  and  now,  inore  than  ever,  the 
aircraft  was  a  part  of  his  body.  His  eye  was 
upon  the  refiector  sight,  the  small  yellow 
electric-light  dot  which  was  projected  up  in 
front  of  the  windshield,  and  it  was  upon  the 
thinness  of  the  Focke-Wulf  beyond.  Quickly, 
precisely,  he  moved  his  aircraft  a  little  this 
way  and  that,  and  the  yellow  dot,  which 
moved  with  the  aircraft,  danced  and  jerked 
this  way  and  that,  and  then  suddenly  it  was 
upon  the  thin  line  of  the  Focke-Wulf  and 
there  it  stayed.  His  right  thumb  in  the 
leather  glove  felt  for  the  firing  button;  he 
squeezed  it  gently,  as  a  rifleman  squeezes  a 
trigger,  his  guns  fired,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  saw  the  small  spurts  of  ffame  from  the 
cannon  in  the  nose  of  the  Focke-Wulf.  The 
whole  thing,  from  beginning  to  end,  took 
perhaps  as  long  as  it  would  take  you  to  light 
a  cigarette.  The  German  pilot  came  straight 
on  at  him,  and  he  had  a  sudden,  vivid,  color- 
less view  of  the  round  nose  and  the  thin  out- 
stretched wings  of  the  Focke-Wulf;  and 
then  there  was  a  crack  as  their  wing  tips 
met,  and  there  was  a  splintering  as  the  port 
wing  of  the  Spitfire  came  away  from  the 
body  of  the  machine. 

The  Spitfire  was  dead.  It  fell  like  a 
dead  bird  falls,  fluttering  a  little  as  it  died; 
continuing  in  the  direction  of  its  flight  as  it 
fell.  The  hands  of  the  pilot,  almost  in  a  single 
movement,  undid  his  straps,  tore  off  his 
helmet  and  slid  back  the  hood  of  the  cock- 
pit; then  they  grasped  the  edges  of  the  cock- 
pit and  he  was  out  and  away,  falling,  reach- 
ing for  the  rip  cord,  grasping  it  with  his 
right  hand,  pulling  on  it  so  his  parachute 
billowed  out  and  opened  and  the  straps  jerked 
iiim  hard  between  the  fork  of  his  legs. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  silence  was  great.  The 
wind  was  blowing  on  his  face  and  in  his  hair, 
and  he  reached  up  a  hand  and  brushed  the 
iiair  away  from  his  eyes.  He  was  about  a 
tiiousand  feet  up.  and  he  looked  down  and 
he  saw  flat  green  country  with  fields  and 
hedges  and  no  trees.  He  could  see  some  cows 
in  the  field  below  him.  Then  he  looked  up. 
and  as  he  looked,  he  said  "(iood  God,"  and 


his  right  hand  moved  quickly  to  his  right 
hip,  feeling  for  his  revolver  which  he  had  not 
brought  with  him.  For  there,  not  more  than 
five  hundred  yards  away,  parachuting  down 
at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  height, 
was  another  man,  and  he  knew  when  he  saw 
him  that  it  could  be  only  the  German  pilot. 
Obviously  his  plane  had  been  damaged  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Spitfire  in  the  collision. 
He  must  have  got  out  quickly  too;  gnd  now 
here  they  were,  both  of  them  parachuting 
down  so  close  to  each  other  that  they  might 
even  land  in  the  same  field. 

He  looked  again  at  the  German,  hanging 
there  in  his  straps  with  his  legs  apart,  his 
hands  above  his  head  grasping  the  cords  of 
the  parachute,  and  it  seemed  as  though  he 
was  a  small  man,  thickly  built  and  by  no 
means  young.  The  German  was  looking  at 
him  too.  He  kept  looking,  and  when  his 
body  swung  around  the  other  way,  he 
turned  his  head,  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

So  they  went  on  down.  Both  men  were 
watching  each  other,  thinking  about  what 
would  happen  soon,  and  the  German  was  the 
king  because  he  was  landing  in  his  own 
territory.  The  pilot  of  the  Spitfire  was  com- 
ing down  in  enemy  country;  he  would  be 
taken  prisoner,  or  he  would  be  killed — or  he 
would  kill  the  German,  and  if  he  did  that  he 
would  escape. 

/  will  escape  anyivay,  he  thought.  I'm  sure 
I  can  run  faster  than  the  German.  He  does  not 
look  as  though  he  could  run  very  fast.  I  will 
race  him  across  the  fields  and  gel  away. 

The  ground  was  close  now.  There  were  not 
many  seconds  to  go.  He  saw  that  the  Ger- 
man would  almost  certainly  land  in  the  same 
field  as  he,  the  field  with  the  cows.  He 
looked  down  to  see  what  the  field  was  like 
and  whether  the  hedges  were  thick  and 
whether  there  was  a  gate  in  the  hedge,  and 
as  he  looked,  he  saw  below  him.  in  the  field, 
a  small  pond,  and  there  was  a  small  stream 
running  through  the  pond.  It  was  a  cow- 
drinking  pond,  muddy  round  the  edges  and 
muddy  in  the  water.  The  pond  was  right  be- 
low him.  He  was  no  more  than  the  height  of 
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house  above  it  and  he  was  dropping  fast; 
was  dropping  right  into  the  middle  of  the 
nd.  Quickly  he  grasped  the  cords  above 
i  head  and  tried  to  spill  the  parachute  to 
e  side  so  that  he  would  change  direction, 
t  he  was  too  late ;  it  wasn't  any  good. 
All  at  once  something  brushed  the  surface 
his  brain  and  the  top  of  his  stomach,  and 
i  fear  which  he  had  forgotten  in  the  fight- 
j  was  upon  him  again.  He  saw  the  pond 
d  the  black  surface  of  the  water  of  the 
nd,  and  the  pond  was  not  a  pond,  and  the 
ter  was  not  water;  it  was  a  small  black 
le  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  went 
down  and  down  for  miles  and  miles,  with 
:ep  smooth  sides  like  the  sides  of  a  ship, 
d  it  was  so  deep  that  when  you  fell  into  it, 
u  went  on  falling  and  falling,  and  you  fell 
ever.  He  saw  the  mouth  of  the  hole  and 
deepness  of  it,  and  he  was  only  a  small 
)wn  pebble  which  someone  had  picked  up 
d  thrown  into  the  air  so  that  it  would  fall 
o  the  hole.  He  was  a  pebble  which  some- 
had  picked  up  in  the  grass  of  the  field 
thrown  into  the  hole.  No  one  would 
ir  it  hit  the  bottom;  no  one  would  hear 
it'  because  the  hole  was  so  deep, 
splash.  He  hit  the  water.  He  went 
•ough  the  water  and  his  feet  hit  the  bot- 
n  of  the  pond.  They  sank  into  the  mud  on 
bottom  and  his  head  went  under  the 
ter,  but  it  came  up  again,  and  he  was 
nding  with  the  water  up  to  his  shoulders. 
e  parachute  was  on  top  of  him;  his  head 
s  tangled  in  a  mass  of  cords  and  white 
V,  and  he  pulled  at  them  with  his  hands, 
it  this  way  and  then  that,  but  it  only  got 
rse,  and  the  fear  got  worse  because  the 
ite  silk  was  covering  his  head  so  that  he 
lid  see  nothing  but  a  mass  of  white  cloth 
i  a  tangle  of  cords.  Then  he  tried  to  move 
vard  the  bank,  but  his  feet  were  stuck  in 
!  mud;  he  had  sunk  up  to  his  knees  in  the 
id.  So  he  fought  the  parachute  and  the 
igled  cords  of  the  parachute,  pulling  at 
;m  with  his  hands  and  trying  to  get  them 
ar  of  his  head,  and  as  he  did  so  he  heard 
;  sound  of  footsteps  running  on  the  grass. 


He  heard  the  noise  of  the  footsteps  coming 
closer  and  the  German  must  have  jumped, 
because  there  was  a  splash  and  he  was 
knocked  over  by  the  weight  of  a  man's  body. 
He  was  under  the  water,  and  instinctively 
he  began  to  struggle.  But  his  feet  were  still 
stuck  in  the  mud,  the  man  was  on  top  of  him 
and  there  were  hands  around  his  neck  hold- 
ing him  under  and  squeezing  his  neck  with 
strong  fingers.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  saw 
brown  water,  and  he  noticed  the  bubbles  in 
the  water,  small  bright  bubbles  rising  slowly 
upward  in  the  brown  water.  There  was  no 
noise  or  shouting  or  anything  else,  but  only 
the  bright  bubbles  moving  upward  in  the 
water,  and  suddenly,  as  he  watched  them, 
his  mind  became  clear  and  calm  like  a  sunny 
day.  /  won't  struggle,  he  thought.  There  is 
no  point  in  struggling,  for  when  there  is  a 
black  cloud  in  the  sky,  it  is  bound  to  rain. 

He  relaxed  his  body  and  all  the  muscles  in 
his  body  because  he  had  no  further  wish  to 
struggle.  How  nice  it  is  not  to  struggle,  he 
thought.  There  is  no  point  in  struggling.  I 
was  a  fool  to  have  struggled  so  much  and  for 
so  long;  I  was  a  fool  to  have  prayed  for  the 
sun  when  there  was  a  black  cloud  in  the  sky. 
I  should  have  prayed  for  rain;  I  should  have 
shouted  for  rain.  I  should  have  shouted, 
"Let  it  rain,  let  it  rain  in  solid  sheets  and  I 
will  not  care."  Then  it  would  have  been 
easy.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  then.  I 
have  struggled  for  five  years  and  now  I  don't 
have  to  do  it  any  more.  This  is  so  much 
better;  this  is  ever  so  much  better,  because 
there  is  a  wood  somewhere  that  I  wish  to 
walk  through,  and  you  cannot  walk  strug- 
gling through  a  wood.  You  cannot  do  any- 
thing struggling;  especially  you  cannot  live 
struggling,  and  so  now  I  am  going  to  do  all 
the  things  that  I  want  to  do,  and  there  will 
be  no  more  struggling. 

See  how  calm  and  lovely  it  is  like  this. 
See  how  sunny  it  is  and  what  a  beautiful 
field  this  is,  with  the  cows  and  the  little  pond 
and  the  green  hedges  with  primroses  grow- 
ing in  the  hedges.    Nothing  will  worry  me 


let's  sioit  from  Scmki! 

9w  about  starting  a  young  pup  out  right, 
ss,  with  a  good  flea-stopping  program? 

I'm  never  too  young  (or  too  old)  for  a 
re-kill  treatment  with  Sergeant's  SKIP- 
jEA  Powder.  Dust  it  into  my  coat  every 
iek  —  rub  it  into  my  undersides  ...  it 
lys  those  fleas. 

For  my  bath,  use  Sergeant's  SKIP-FLEA 
iap  to  clean  out  fleas,  remove  scurf,  and 
iothe  my  skin. 

Get  both  at  the  drug  or  pet  stores,  boss. 
;lp  yourself  to  a  FREE  Sergeant's  Dog 
lok,  too.  .  .  .  Or  send  this  coupon. 


DOG 
MEDICINES 


SetqeatvVs 

Dept.   9-J,    Richmond   20,   Virginia.     Send  tlie 
FREE   40-page    illustrated    Dog   Book  to: 
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Address. 
City 


State 
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PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS 


\\\a\  will  help  you  to  get 
B^    better  gas  mileage 
li^^    longer  tire  life 
Ki^    better    performance 
lower  upkeep  costs 


Get  a  FREE  COPY  from 
any  General  Motors  dealer 
or  usethe  coupon  below 
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BEATRICE  GRAHAM  WHITNEY,  of  Simcook, 
New  Hampshire,  has  been  aioaraea  the  Avon 
Meaalhon  of  Honor  for  Women  of  Achievement. 

Tke  presentation  of  tills  award  to  Caaet  Nurse  Wliitney, 
wno  nas  Leen  comnienaea  Ly  Army  Hospital  oiticers  as 
outstanding  in  ner  work  among  wounded  men,  is  sym- 
Lolic  ot  the  nation's  gratitude  ror  tne  seltiess  service  oi 
tne  Cadet  Nurse  Corps. 

These  girls  nave  snown  remarkable  auility  in  discharg- 
ing tneir  duties  and  in  assuming  responsibilities  tar 
beyond  tneir  years.  In  addition  to  releasing  thousands  or 
graduate  nurses  lor  overseas  duty,  the  Corps  is  credited 
witn  having  prevented  tbe  collapse  or  civilian  nursing 
service  on  the  home  Iront. 

Sixty  tnousand  more  cadets  are  needed  to  continue 
tbe  marcb  or  graduate  nurses  to  the  aid  ol  our  fighting 
men  and  tbose  wbo  are  being  reliabililaled  lor  return  to 
civilian  life. 

No  matter  wbat  your  activity,     personal    beauty   and 
daintiness   are   important   to   your   morale.    So    welcome 
your  Avon  representative  when  she  calls 
to  belp  you  realize  the  added  cbarm  tbat 
Avon  cosmetics  can  bring  to  you. 

BE  HOSTESS   TO  LOVELINESS 
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awarueu  to  women  or 
ai-Miievement  cnoseii  oy 
the  ft>llowin^  ct>iiiniittcc 
o!  prtiniiijL'iil  wonicn: 

C.   MILDRUD  THOMPSON 
Dftin  iij  Vassar  Colltge 

GLADYS   SWARTHOUT 
Mflrnpoliliin  Opera  star 

FANNIE   HURST 

jamous  novetht 
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Ime  lk  ''SAf^ety-weiCl 

More  and  more  users  of  inter- 
nal protection  are  finding  in 
the  Meds'  "SAFETY-WELL" 
the  extra  protection,  the 
greater  security  they  want! 
Why  don't  YOU  try  Meds? 

•  Meds  are  made  of  real  COTTON  — soft 
ond  super-absorbent  for  exfra  comfort. 

•  Meds  alone  have  the  "SAFETY-WEIL"— 
designed  for  your  extra  protection. 

•  Meds'  easy-to-use  APPLICATORS  are 
dainty,  efficient,  and  disposable. 

Meds 

FOR  10  IN  APPLICATORS 


Because  of  these  dainty,  carefully  designed 
applicators,Meds  insorbers  are  easy-to-usel 


any  more  now,  nothing,  nothing,  nothing; 
not  even  that  man  splashing  in  the  water  of 
the  pond  over  there.  He  seems  very  puffed 
and  out  of  breath.  He  seems  to  be  dragging 
something  out  of  the  pond,  something  heavy. 
Now  he's  got  it  to  the  side,  and  he's  pulling 
it  up  onto  the  grass.  How  funny;  it's  a 
body.  It's  a  body  of  a  man.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  it's  me.  Yes,  it  is  me.  I  know 
it  is  because  of  that  smudge  of  yellow  paint 
on  the  front  of  my  flying  suit.  Now  he's 
kneeling  down,  searching  in  my  pockets, 
taking  out  my  money  and  my  identification 
card.  He's  found  my  pipe  and  the  letter  I 
got  this  morning  from  my  mother.    He's 


taking  off  my  watch.  Now  he's  getting  up. 
He's  going  away.  He's  going  to  leave  my 
body  behind,  lying  on  the  grass  beside  the 
pond.  He's  walking  quickly  away  across  the 
field  toward  the  gate.  How  wet  and  excited 
he  looks.  He  ought  to  relax  a  bit.  He  ought 
to  relax  like  me.  He  can't  be  enjoying  him- 
self that  way.   I  think  I  will  tell  him. 

"  Why  don' I  you  relax  a  bit?" 

Goodness,  how  he  jumped  when  I  spoke  to 
him.  And  his  face;  just  look  at  his  face.  I've 
never  seen  a  man  look  so  frightened  as  that. 
He's  starting  to  run.  He  keeps  looking  back 
over  his  shoulder,  but  he  keeps  on  running. 
But  just  look  at  his  face;  just  look  how  un- 


happy and  frightened  he  is.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  with  him.  I  think  I'll  stay  here  for  a 
bit.  I  think  I'll  go  along  the  hedges  and 
find  some  primroses  and  if  I  am  lucky  I 
may  find  some  white  violets.  Then  I  will 
go  to  sleep.   I  will  go  to  sleep  in  the  sun. 


Roald  Dahl,  author  of  Death  of  an  Old  Old  Man, 
will  have  a  collection  of  his  stories  published  next  ' 
month  by  Reynal  and  Hitchcock.  Entitled  Over  to  ' 
You,  the  book  will  include  three  stories  previously 
publishedin  the  Journal  rKatina,  Only  This,  and  They 
Shall  Not  Grow  Old.  The  book  also  contains  the  first 
full-length  publication  of  Roald  Dahl's  original  story, 
The  Gremlins,  a  very  condensed  version  of  which  was 
previously  published  as  a  children's  book  with  illus- 
trations by  Walt  Disney. 


together.  The  chitchat  was  fairly  amusing 
and  the  whole  business  was  lent  a  certain 
distinction  by  the  introduction  of  one  really 
well-written  part,  that  of  a  bachelor-girl 
friend  of  the  family,  the  part  Helen  Sloan 
was  playing. 

It  also  held  an  interest  for  me  because  I 
felt  so  sure  the  daughter  could  be  made  a  vi- 
tal part  of  the  play.  However,  Tom  Simp- 
son seemed  quite  pleased  with  everything 
that  was  happening  on  stage  and  quite  con- 
tent, too,  to  let  La  Robins  do  as  she  pleased 
with  the  child. 

It  was  obvious  that  Simpson  was  far  too 
well-bred  ever  to  kick  up  a  theater  stink. 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  he  had  written 
these  pearls  in  his  Connecticut  farmhouse 
and  now  some  highly  paid  Broadway  actors 
were  "putting  them  on  their  feet."  He  had 
a  careful  tweedy  dignity  and  a  handsome, 
polite,  refined  young  face  which  annoyed  me 
and  always  made  me  feel  he  should  have 
stayed  on  in  Connecticut  and  sent  his  jokes 
in  to  us  by  carrier  pigeon. 

I  guess  my  real  resentment  of  him  sprang 
from  his  handling  of  the  kid.  Every  day  that 
seemed  a  greater  talent  to  me.  I  kept  watch- 
ing her  all  the  lime,  and  the  strange  thing 
was  that  she  didn't  seem  new  to  me:  every- 
thing about  her  was  somehow  hauntingly 
familiar. 

About  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  rehearsal, 
instead  of  working  straight  through,  Tom 
called  a  break  at  six  o'clock  and  told  us  to  re- 
port back  at  eight.  As  I  was  putting  on  my 
coat  and  collecting  my  script  and  the  few 
notes  I'd  made,  Joan  walked  over  to  me  and 
said  that  her  mother  hadn't  planned  to  call 
for  her  until  later.  She  wanted  to  know  if  I'd 
mind  if  she  stayed  on  in  the  theater.  She 
explained  that  she  had  fifty  cents  and  could 
bring  a  sandwich  in  from  the  drugstore,  but 
I  told  her  not  to  be  silly,  to  come  on  out  and 
have  dinner  with  me.  I  was  planning  to  eat 
with  Helen  at  her  hotel  and  the  two  of  us 
would  be  delighted  to  have  her  along. 

At  the  hotel,  Helen  had  some  telephoning 
to  do,  so  she  told  us  to  order  for  her.  "Any- 
thing," she  said.  "Anything  except  mush- 
rooms.  Remember  now." 

"Mushrooms?" 

"  I'm  allergic  to  them,  dear." 

"What's  that?"  Joan  asked. 

"Oh,  I  come  out  in  the  most  awful  rash," 
she  said.  "But  all  over,  dear."  Then  she 
went  on  to  the  phone  and  we  ordered  and  I 
had  my  first  chance  to  talk  to  Joan  alone. 

I  started  off  by  telling  her  I  thought  she 
was  good  and  that  if  everything  went  well, 
this  part  would  undoubtedly  establish  her 
around  town.  She  listened  to  me  without 
saying  anything,  with  great  serious  eyes, 
and  then  she  shook  her  head. 

"  It's  not  right  yet,"  she  said.  "But  thank 
you.  Bill.  It's  going  to  be." 

Then  she  asked  me  if  I'd  seen  any  of  her 
other  shows  and  I  explained  about  being 
overseas  and  having  missed  everything. 

"Well,  then,  do  you  know  my  father?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"I  don't  either.  Not  really — but  I've 
seen  his  pictures." 

"Is  he  good?" 

"Not — very."  She  took  a  long  time  say- 
ing this.  But  then  suddenly  she  turned. 
"Oh,  but  he's  very,  very  handsome.  Every- 
body knows  that." 
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(Continued  from  Page  25) 

Right  then  I  understood.  This  child,  this 
Joan  sitting  beside  me,  was  Mary  Laurence's 
daughter. 

Mary  Laurence. 

I  remembered  myself  young,  full  of  ambi- 
tions, directing  in  summer  stock.  I  remem- 
bered meeting  her  for  the  first  time  in  a 
bathing  suit  on  Cape  Cod,  all  sunburned 
and  blond  and  nineteen.  Mary  wasn't  too 
beautiful.  She  was  short — about  five  feet 
three — and  a  little  like  Margaret  Sullavan. 
The  thing  about  her  was  that  she  always  re- 
minded every  man  who  saw  her  a  little  of 
the  girl  next  door.  But  when  I  got  close  to 
her,  I  saw  a  fire  and  an  arrogance,  a  poise 
and  assurance  that  scared  me,  but  made  me 
know  for  a  fact  that  first  time  I  was  with  her 
that  I'd  never  completely  get  her  out  of  my 
head. 

Mary  Laurence. 

I  remembered  the  parts  she  did  that  sum- 
mer: the  big  ones,  the  good  ones,  the  bad 
ones.  I  remembered  the  rehearsals  and  the 
work,  going  back  over  and  over  scenes  at  any 
hour,  day  or  night,  until  we  knew  together 
exactly  what  we  wanted  and  how  we  could 
get  it. 

I  remembered  New  York  the  following 
winter  in  the  rooming  house  on  Fifty-fifth.  I 
remembered  the  room  there  with  its  old 
Victorian  marble  mantel,  and  how  we'd  sit 
sometimes  with  all  the  lights  out  and  watch 
the  glow  of  the  slow-burning  coals  and  talk ; 
and  the  script  I  was  able  to  buy  with  the 
little  part  for  Mary — the  rehearsals  for  that, 
the  opening,  and  the  heartbreak  closing 
night. 

And  the  other  job  she  got  that  year  for 
another  management,  the  one  where  they 
called  me  in  to  direct  the  last  week  out  of 
town.  I  remembered  the  fights  and  battles 
we  had  on  that,  and  I  remembered,  too,  the 
real  triumph  when  she  finally  saw  what  I 
wanted  and  agreed  to  play  it  my  way.  I  used 
to  stand  in  the  wings  and  watch  her  and  I 
knew  how  the  audience  was  feeling.  I  was  in 
love  and  I  knew  that  the  two  of  us  together 
could  do  anything  in  theater  we  wanted. 

And  then  I  remembered  the  summer  of '35, 
when  I  had  money  enough  for  a  company 
of  my  own  and  Mary  was  signed  to  do  the 
leads.  I  was  directing  and  we  had  new  scripts 
to  try  out,  with  the  very  possible  chance  of 
bringing  some  of  them  into  town  in  the  fall. 

And  I  remembered — what  luck  we  had 
had  in  getting  the  celebrated  new  Hollywood 
face,  Carlton  Vance,  to  fly  on  from  the 
Coast  to  star  in  the  first  bill.  What  luck. 

I  saw  her  doing  scenes  with  Vance.  I 
heard  him  telling  her  how  great  she  was, 
how  magnificent,  and  I  watched  her  listen- 
ing to  him  and  then  I  saw  her  playing  for 
the  first  time  her  way,  not  mine. 

I  saw  her  again  the  night  in  the  box  office 
of  our  little  theater  asking  to  be  let  out  of 
her  contract  the  middle  of  July  so  that  she 
could  go  to  the  Coast  and  join  Vance.  And  I 
remembered  we  never  looked  at  each  other 
again,  straight,  eye  to  eye.  Then  I  saw  the 
lines  which  appeared  about  them  in  the 
columns,  and  recalled  the  difficulty  of  try- 
ing to  follow  a  romance  as  the  movie  maga- 
zines told  it.  They  were  a  "twosome,"  then 
there  was  the  wedding,  then  pictures  of  their 
"blessed  event."  Then,  nothing.  His  star 
shot  up,  but  no  word  at  all  of  Mary.  Then 


one  night  Winchell  carried  the  divorce 
rumor.  Then  more  years  of  nothing.  And 
then  the  war. 

I  remembered  everything,  but  above  all« 
I  remembered  one  night  going  back  to  the 
room  when  Mary  had  taken  my  arm  and 
said, ' '  You  can  say  what  you  like.  Bill ;  we've 
argued  and  fought,  disagreed  about  every- 
thing and  hated  each  other,  but  we've  al- 
ways been  completely  happy  together, 
haven't  we.  Bill?" 

Mary  Laurence. 

That  evening,  at  rehearsal,  we'd  stopped 
for  a  moment  around  nine  o'clock,  and  I'd 
stepped  out  for  a  word  with  the  doorman 
when  Mary  walked  up.  She  was  wearing  a 
blue  tailored  suit  and  a  little  gray  hat.  We 
shook  hands  and  stood  and  talked.  Thank 
God  we  had  something  to  concentrate  on. 
We  talked  about  what  Joan  was  going  to 
wear.  The  wardrobe  woman  was  none  too 
efficient,  and  Mary  was  getting  the  clothes 
herself. 

It  wasn't  until  I'd  called  Joan  out  and 
told  her  we  were  finished  with  her  for  the 
night  and  that  she  could  go  and  report  back 
the  next  day  that  I  began  to  realize  what 
the  changes  in  Mary  were.  There  were  no 
lines  in  her  face,  no  specific  signs  of  age,  but 
her  whole  being  was  grown  up  now.  She 
was  Mary  still,  but  she  was  thirty,  not  nine- 
teen and  new. 

It's  impossible  afterward  ever  to  recall  in 
what  order  things  have  happened  during  a 
final  week  of  rehearsal.  They  do  happen, 
that's  all.  Miraculously,  everything  is  col- 
lected and  falls  into  its  proper  place.  A  stage 
manager  never  runs  an  opening  performance 
by  a  normal  process  of  thoughts.  There 
is  only  the  awareness  of  the  black,  hushed 
off  stage  beyond  which  there  is  a  space  of 
concentrated  light  where  the  actors  move 
about  and  speak — and  always  sound  quite 
different  than  they  ever  did  before — and 
beyond  them  still,  beyond  their  brightness 
and  separated  by  a  sharp  line,  is  the  terrify- 
ing, exciting  sea  of  audience.  It  is  a  place 
and  time  unlike  any  other  in  life,  and  the 
Boston  opening  of  The  Wedding  Ring  was 
no  exception. 

Several  days  before  we'd  left  New  York, 
Harry  had  come  to  me  and  told  me  that  we 
had  to  get  a  girl  to  understudy  the  three 
women.  He  doubted  if  we'd  ever  let  her  go 
on  for  Cynthia  Robins,  but  we  had  to  be 
covered  in  case  anything  happened  to  the 
others.  I  told  him  that  by  an  odd  chance  the 
finest  actress  in  America  was  going  to  be 
traveling  with  us,  since  her  daughter  was  in 
the  troupe,  and  he  handed  over  the  pile  of  un- 
derstudy sides  to  me  and  said: 

"  Pay  her  a  hundred  a  week  and  get  her  up 
in  the  parts  right  away,  quick." 

A  funny  thing  happened  then:  for  some  , 
reason,  I  was  afraid  to  offer  the  job  to  Mary. 
I  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  ten  years 
had  been  and  there  was  the  awful  possibility 
of  her  resenting  it,  of  her  thinking  I  was  hit- 
ting her  by  suggesting  she  understudy.  But 
I  took  the  chance  and  told  her  what  Harry 
was  willing  to  pay. 

For  a  long  time  she  didn't  answer,  then  she 
took  my  hand.  "Of  all  the  things  you've  ever 
done  for  me,"  she  said,  "that's  the  sweetest. 
(Continued  on  Page  101) 
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Wnen  you're  aoing  tne  work  of  two,  you're  twice  as  smart  to  depena 
on  Vitality  Snoes.  Wny?  Tney're  smart  two  ways:  in  youtniul  styling 
and  in  gentle,  neel-gripping,  comiortanle  lit.  Especially 
important,  tnese  days,  Vitality  Snoes  seem  to  thrive  on  activity! 
At  tine  stores  tnrougnout  America. 


Vitality  Shoe  Company 
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Buy  More  War  Bonds 


It's  fashionable  again  to  be  very  feminine,  very  fastidious, 
very  dainty!  And  of  all  the  ways  to  cope  with  that  art 
enemy  of  daintiness  — perspiration  — none 
is  so  sure,  so  dependable  always,  as  Kleinert's  Dre 
Shields.  Even  today,  when  variety  and  quantit 
are  very  limited,  try  to  buy  where  they 
show  the  name  you  KNOW— Kleinert'a  r 
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(Continued  from  Page  98) 
Thank  you.  We  can  use  a  hundred."  Then 
she  added  with  her  old  pride,  with  her  old 
quick  change  of  voice,  "For  tips,  you  under- 
stand." Then  she  smiled.  "I'll  know  my 
words  the  first  of  the  week,  never  you  fear." 

The  Boston  critics  were  divided.  Some  of 
them  said  it  was  sophisticated  and  smart 
and  a  sure  New  York  hit,  but  some  said  it 
was  thin  and  needed  work.  However,  they 
all  agreed  that  the  acting  and  production 

ere  "top  drawer"  and  they  unanimously 
canted  out  that  Helen  Sloan's  part  was 
dynamite,  that  she  played  it  with  "great 
gaiety"  and  "brilliance"  and  was  undoubt- 
edly on  her  way  to  stardom.  Three  of  the 
papers  also  had  the  wit  to  mention  that 
young  Miss  Joan  Vance,  making  her  Boston 
debut,  played  the  daughter  with  "natural- 
ness and  charm,"  "childlike  simplicity"  and 
"great  unaffected  appeal."  Young  Miss 
Vance,  on  the  strength  of  this,  ordered  up  a 
round  of  chocolate  eclairs. 

There  were  rewTites,  of  course,  and  these, 
I  found  out,  were  to  be  done  by  Simpson  in 
the  seclusion  of  His  suite  at  the  Ritz  and  sent 
over  to  the  theater  for  me  to  stage.  (It 
wasn't  fair  that  he  should  have  the  double 
strain  of  writing  and  directing.  We  all  heart- 
ily agreed  to  that.) 

I  was  delighted  with  the  first  new  lines 
that  trickled  from  him,  because  they  were 
to  be  inserted  into 
the  mother-daughter 
scene  and  they  gave 
me  my  first  legiti- 
mate chance  to 
really  get  in  there 
and  dig  with  that 
mess.  Luckily,  La 
Robins  was  no  trou- 
ble.  In  fact,  it 
turned  out  she  quite 
liked  being  told  defi- 
nitely what  to  do 
and  where  to  move 
and,  since  she  was 
in  such  magnificent 
spirits  that  week 
because  of  her  box- 
ofifice  draw,  every- 
thing was  soon 
"darling  Bill"  and 
"but  how  right  you 
are,  my  angel." 

Joan,  of  course, 
took  to  new  lines 
like  an  old  trouper,        ^ 

knew    them    by        ' 

heart    after    she'd 

read  them  over  once  and  played  them  for  the 
first  time  as  though  they'd  always  been  part 
of  her  repertoire. 

Mary  was  always  around,  watching  Joan, 
watching  me  direct  her,  and  then  listening  at 
night  to  see  if  I  were  right.  History  was  do- 
ing a  peculiar  repeat,  but  we  were  too  busy 
to  talk  about  it  then. 

One  night  the  subject  did  start  to  come 
up,  but  only  briefly.  Joan  had  a  speech 
which  she  read  beautifully,  and  I  told  her 
so.  She  played  it  as  rehearsed  on  Thursday 
night  and  got  a  little  round  of  applause  on 
her  exit.  The  next  night,  to  my  surprise,  she 
stopped  halfway  through  the  speech,  changed 
her  reading,  and  ended  up  very  quietly  and 
rather  pathetically.  When  she  went  off  there 
was  no  applause.  I  didn't  say  anything  then, 
but  later  on  the  way  back  to  the  hotel  she 
was  walking  between  Mary  and  me  and  she 
took  my  arm  and  looked  up  into  my  face. 

"Bill,  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  she  said.  "I'll 
never,  ever  do  that  again." 

"Okay." 

1   MUST  have  been  crazy."   She  hugged 
my  arm  and  we  walked  on ;  Mary  was  beside 
Oi   us.  "You  were  so  right,"  she  said.  "Why 
fdidn't  I  know?  Why  didn't  I ?  " 

"Oh,  Joanie,  don't  make  such  a  fuss  about 
it,"  Mary  said,  and  suddenly  I  felt  very 
funny  walking  by  her  with  her  kid  hugging 
my  arm.  "You  have  to  try  new  things,"  she 
said.  "  It's — well,  it's  the  only  way  you  learn 
sometimes.  Isn't  it.  Bill?" 

I  tried  to  help  her  out.  I  said,  "I  guess  it 
is,"  and  we  went  on,  but  we  didn't  look  at 
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each  other  and  we  didn't  say  anything  more 
about  it  then. 

Our  first  free  day  came  on  Sunday  after 
the  Boston  opening.  And  the  only  reason 
that  was  free  was  that  Cynthia  Robins 
had  a  weekly  broadcast  to  do  in  New  York 
and  it  was  impossible  to  rehearse  any  part 
of  the  play  without  her.  Most  of  the  com- 
pany grabbed  the  chance  to  take  the  sleeper 
down  in  order  to  spend  the  day  in  New  York 
and  we  were  a  forlorn  little  group  left 
behind  at  our  hotel:  Helen,  Mary,  Joan,  the 
electrician,  a  man  named  Smithers,  and  my- 
self. We  saw  a  movie,  walked  on  the  Com- 
mon, and  then  gathered  in  Helen's  room 
around  five  to  talk  and  wait  for  Monday. 

At  eight  o'clock  Mary  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  instead  of  breaking  up  for  din- 
ner we  all  stick  together  and  move  down  to 
her  room,  and  have  food  brought  in  to  us 
there.  She  and  Joan  went  on  first  to  order 
and  see  if  the  maid  had  been  in,  and  the  rest 
of  us  stayed  back. 

When  we  arrived  at  their  place,  dinner  was 
already  there,  laid  out  on  a  large  table 
shoved  between  two  beds.  There  were  con- 
somme, a  sort  of  croquette  arrangement, 
and  lots  and  lots  of  chocolate  eclairs.  Joan 
was  all  over  the  place  being  a  hostess  and, 
as  I  watched  her  prop  pillows  behind  her 
guests  on  the  bed  and  serve  them  soup  over 
on  the  bureau,  1  de- 
cided again  that  if 
ever  I  had  a  daugh- 
ter I'd  put  her  in 
the  theater  the  mo- 
ment she  could 
speak,  so  that  she 
might  get  that 
wonderful,  easy 
thing  with  other 
people  which  all 
theater  children 
seem  to  have.  I 
guess  I  loved  that 
child,  Joan  Vance. 
An>^vay,  her  Sun- 
day-night supper 
party  in  the  hotel 
room  was  a  howling 
success. 

The  next  day 
most  of  the  cast  ar- 
rived back  on  the 
noon  train  and  we 
had  a  rehearsal 
I        called    for    two. 

-J        Around  three  there 

was  a  message  for 
me  to  call  Helen  Sloan,  and  I  went  out  to 
the  box  office  and  phoned  the  hotel.  When 
her  room  answered,  a  doctor's  voice  told  me 
that  she  was  ill.  He  thought  it  was  measles. 
She  had  a  rash  and  fever  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  he  allow  her  to  play  that 
night. 

Fortunately,  Mary  was  in  the  theater. 
She  was  up  in  the  part,  of  course;  miracu- 
lously, all  of  Sloan's  clothes  fit  her;  and  so 
we  ran  her  through  twice  with  the  cast  and 
she  went  on  that  second  Monday  in  Boston. 
She  went  on  as  though  she  had  never  been 
away  from  the  theater,  as  though  she  had 
had  the  full  four  weeks  of  rehearsal  in  the 
part.  I  stood  with  the  book  in  my  hand  right 
by  the  entrance,  ready  to  throw  her  any  line 
she  needed,  but  after  her  first  speech  I  re- 
laxed. The  old  gas  was  there  and  I  knew 
there  was  nothing  to  worry  about. 

She  played  with  sureness  and  great  style. 
There  were  certain  little  things  she  missed, 
but  at  the  final  curtain  when  Robins  called 
her  out  for  a  special  bow  with  her  the  ap- 
plause swelled  and  built  up  until  it  was  al- 
most a  cheer,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  old 
special  magic  of  Mary's  was  still  able  to  en- 
chant an  audience. 

When  I'd  brought  the  last  curtain  down 
and  given  the  order  to  bring  the  house  lights 
up,  I  ran  across  to  her  room.  I  was  going  to 
tell  her.  I  was  going  to  come  clean  and  say  to 
her  that  she  was  still  the  big-time  gal,  that 

ten  years  didn't  matter,  that  together 

At  her  door  the  cast  was  standing  around, 
and  some  of  the  stagehands  too.  I  pushed 
my  way  through  them  and  saw  her  sitting  in 
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Doing  a  Man -size  Job 


It"s  hard  to  beueve  that  a  cereal 
as  dainty  and  delicate  as  Kellogg's 
Rice  Krispies  does  a  man-size  job 
in  providing  real  food  value. 

Yet  that  is  exactly  what  you  can 
expect  from  every  tiny,  crisp  morsel 
of  this  delicious  cereal. 

You  see,  Kellogg's  Rice  Krispies 
is  restored  with  important  whole- 
grain  food  elements  declared  essen- 


tial to  human  nutrition,  in  accordance 
with  the  U.  S.  Nutrition  Program. 
It  brings  you  not  only  superior  davor 

—  but  nutritious  goodness! 

This  is  a  cereal  to  be  served  often 

—  not  just  for  its  taste,  but  for  its 
food  value.  Especially  now,  with  chil- 
dren going  back  to  school.  Try  it! 

•       •       • 

For  variety,  and  to  suit  the  taste  of  every- 
one at  your  breakfast  table,  serve  all  the 
famous  Kellogg  cereals  —  Rice  Krispies, 
Com  Flakes,  Pep,  All-Bran,  Krumbles, 
Shredded  Wheat,  40%  Bran  Flakes  and 
Raisin  40^  Bran  Flakes.  They're  all 
good  to  eat.  They're  all  good  for  you. 
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The  Grains  are 
Great  Foods  "— 
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front  of  her  mirror.  She  was  laughing,  and 
as  I  stepped  into  the  room  I  saw  Tom  Simp- 
son standing  beside  her.  She  held  out  one 
hand  toward  me  and  I  took  it.  Then  she  said 
a  line  I'd  heard  before. 

"It's  not  right  yet,"  she  said.  "But  it 
could  be.  We  know  that,  don't  we,  Bill?  It 
could  be.  couldn't  it?" 

I  squeezed  her  hand.  "We'll  work,  baby," 
I  said.  "We'll  work,  you  and  I.  Night  and 
day.  It  will  be.  never  you  fear." 

"Yes."  she  said  and  looked  in  my  eyes. 
For  a  moment  we  were  together.  \\'e  were 
happy  and  we  were  ourselves.  "We  will." 

"Nonsense."  Tom  broke  in.  "You 
were  great!  You  were  magnificent!  You 
were " 

She  laughed  up  at  him. 

"  Eton't  you  change  a  bit,"  he  told  her,  and 
then  he  went  on  and  said  those  things  that 
pla\n^Tights  say.  and  I  stood  there  without 
speaking,  only  half  listening  and  looking  at 
her.  I  seemed  to  remember  from  ver>'  far 
back  Carlton  \'ance  and  one  night  in  sum- 
mer stock.  The  easy  way.  The  fancy  words. 

After  a  moment  she  turned  to  me.  "Be  an 
angel,  will  you.  dear?  "  she  said,  and  she  was 
speaking  directly  to  me:  there  was  no  mis- 
take. "Tom  wants  to  talk:  take  Joanie  over 
to  the  hotel  for  me,  would  you.  Bill?" 

"Sure.  "  I  said,  and  she  patted  ray  hand. 

"You  are  sweet." 

"Sure."  I  went  out  alone  to  find  the  kid. 

At  the  hotel  we  had  some  com  flakes  and 
milk,  and  then  as  we  were  about  to  get  on 
the  elevator  a  strange  thing  happened.  The 
headwaiter  spotted  us. 

"Ah!"  he  called  and  bowed  very  low. 
"My  favorite  actress,  yes!" 

"Good  evening."  Joan  said,  but  she  didn't 
do  her  usual  half  curtsy.  She  kept  holding 
my  arm  and  I  thought  she  rather  hurried  me 
toward  the  elevator. 

"And  how  was  the  dinner  last  night?"  he 
asked,  following  us.  "As  you  ordered  it? 
Everything  satisfactor>?" 

"Fine.  It  was  lovely,  lovely.  Thank 
you."  The  kid  was  practically  pushing  me 
into  the  elevator.  "Thank  you  very  much. 
It  was  ver%-  nice." 

But  the  headwaiter  was  no  one  to  be 
brushed  aside.  He  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
car  and  beamed  in  at  us.  "Plenty  mush- 
rooms!" he  said  with  a  great  grin.  "Just  as 
you  say.  Plenty  mushrooms  in  everything." 

Then  the  door  finally  closed  on  him  still 
bowing  at  her  and  we  ascended  to  her  floor 
without  saying  a  word. 

Helen  was  feeling  better  on  Tuesday.  But 
on  Thursday  a  skin  specialist  informed 
Harr>-  that  Miss  Sloan  would  in  all  prob- 
ability remain  lobster-red  for  thirty  days. 

Meanwhile.  Mar>'  continued  to  play  the 
part.  She  didn't  play  it  well,  she  didn't  play 
it  badly,  and  it  apparently  didn't  matter. 
Audiences  believed  her.  and  Tom  Simpson 
seemed,  in  his  tweedy  way.  to  have  fallen 
in  love  with  her.  However,  we  had  practi- 
cally a  week  to  practice,  so  I  figured  we  might 
best  polish  up  Mary's  performance.  I  knew 
she  could  be  not  just  all  right,  but  fine. 

There  were  two  important  places,  and  I 
knew  that  if  she  agreed  with  me  on  these  we 
were  solid.  They  were  indicative,  in  a  way. 
and  if  she  started  these  right  I  knew  they 
would  give  her  a  slant  on  the  whole  per- 
formance. One  was  on  her  first  entrance  and 
the  other  was  a  third-act  spot. 

\\'hen  the  character  first  came  on  she 
spoke  of  being  tired;  she'd  been  dancing  for 
hours,  and  I  wanted  her  to  take  her  shoes  off 
and  play  the  scene  following  in  her  stocking 
feet.  I  felt  it  would  give  a  genuine,  down-to- 
earth  quaUty  to  the  gal  and  might  also  lend 
itself  to  some  good.  old.  sure-fire  comedy. 

Mar>-  said  she'd  Xxy.  but  I  could  tell  she 
preferred  being  decorative  and  playing  her 
weariness  with  a  kind  of  brave  nobility.  The 
character  had  been  dancing  with  servicemen, 
and  I'm  afraid  she  thought  she  could  get 
s>-mpathy  for  her  tiredness  if  she  kept  ap- 
pearances up  and  her  shoes  on. 

The  other  point  wa?  quite  like  it.  In  the 
third  act.  after  having  told  her  life  story  to 
Robins  and  indicated  clearly  how  desper- 
ately she  wanted  to  get  away  from  it,  a 
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Day-long  Baking 
Gives  These  Beans 
Their  Delicious  Flavor 

They're  on  sale  again  .  .  . 
delicious  B  &  M  Brick- 
Oven  Baked  Beans . . . the 
genuine  New  England 
baked  beans,  baked  (not 
steamed)  slowly  .  .  .  aU 
day  long  ...  to  give  you 
extra-tempting  flavor. 
Whenever  your  Grocer  is 
out,  remember  it's  this 
long,  slow  baking  that 
keeps  us  from  hurrying 
more  of  these  Down  East 
favorites  your  way.  Burn- 
ham  &  Morrill  Company, 
Portland  2,  Maine. 
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•  since   1892.   Booklet. 
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Save  dollars  with  DIR-KLEEN 
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CITV  STATE 


group  of  soldiers  called  to  her  from  off  stage. 
Her  exit  line  was  to  the  men.  "Shut  up, 
damn  you,"  it  read.  "I'm  coming!" 

I  wanted  her  to  get  sore  on  this  line,  to 
call  out  to  them,  bawl  them  out,  to  go,  of 
course,  because  this  was  a  character  caught 
in  the  round  of  things;  but  as  she  went  I 
wanted  the  audience  to  see  her  puUing  her- 
self up,  getting  tough,  and  going  out  with  a 
laugh.  I  wanted  her  to  read  the  line  out  of 
the  corner  of  her  mouth  and  exit  with  a 
definite  defiant  swagger. 

Mary  didn't  see  this  at  all.  It  was  tragedy 
to  her.  The  "Shut  up,  damn  you"  was  to  be 
read  with  a  sob,  and  the  final  "I'm  coming" 
was  to  be  a  flood  of  emotion  against  which 
the  character  dragged  herself  to  duty. 

Well,  we  fought. 

We  fought  all  around  Boston.  I  am,  think- 
ing back  on  it  now,  surprised  at  the  violence 
that  went  into  those  days.  You  wouldn't 
think — but  perhaps  you  would.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  events  of  ten  years  before  were 
not  dead  and  forgotten,  for  either  of  us. 

Our  bitterness  had  that  quality  of  attach- 
ment which  pain  sometimes  produces.  We 
couldn't  keep  away  from  each  other.  Noth- 
ing but  that  one  subject  held  any  interest 
for  us.  Mary  accused  me  of  everything  that 
came  into  her  head — even  of  trying  to  take 
Joan  away  from  her.  I  tried  every  trick  I 
knew  on  her — all  the  old  ones,  and  some  new 
I  had  learned.  She  held  the  big  stick  of  Tom 
Simpson  over  me.  He  was  the  director.  I 
was  only  the  stage  manager.  And  he  was 
satisfied.  I  made  it  very  plain  to  her  that 
whatever  she  had  had  in  the  old  days  cer- 
tainly was  gone,  gone  forever. 

The  whole  company  watched  us  with 
something  like  wonder.  Even  La  Robins 
took  time  off  from  thinking  of  herself  one 


^  Chinaman's  definilion  of  A  to- 
^  hoggan  ride:  "Whish — walk  a 
mile!*'  _anON. 


afternoon  and  said  to  me,  "My  word.  Bill, 
you  must  be  terribly  in  love." 

I  remember  the  last  night  in  Boston.  I 
stood  in  the  wings  and  watched  Mary 
through  an  open  window  of  the  set.  It  was 
no  good.  I  wasn't  twenty-one  and  powerful. 

The  atmosphere  around  a  Broadway 
theater  the  day  of  an  opening  is  not  unlike 
that  in  a  home  the  morning  before  a  wed- 
ding. Great  long,  white  florists'  boxes  ap- 
pear: the  first  indication  that  things  are 
under  way.  Then  more  boxes  and  baskets  of 
flowers  and  gifts,  and  then  the  cast  arrives 
early  to  dress  and  make  up,  and  then  the 
telegrams,  the  good-luck  wishes,  the  gags, 
the  notes,  the  rush,  the  nerves,  the  show. 

Well,  I  had  been  through  a  lot  of  them. 
But  this  time— I  faced  it— I  wasn't  in  the 
mood. 

I  guess  it  was  at  a  quarter  of  eight  I  made 
my  decision.  I  was  thirty-one;  it  was  time  I 
behaved  like  a  grownup  for  a  change;  there 
had  been  enough  of  this  baby  talk;  I'd  tell 
her,  when  I  went  to  call  "Half  hour"— I'd 
tell  Mary  I  loved  her  and  to  blazes  with  all 
the  rest. 

For  fifteen  minutes  I  felt  fine. 

But  when  I  knocked  on  her  door  I  heard 
Toil's  voice  inside.  He  was  reciting  the 
night's  itinerary.  I  listened  to  him:  "The 
Stork,  Twenty-one,  and  then  perhaps  the 
Persian  Room."  For  a  moment  I  stood  very 
still.  This  was  my  chance. 

I  knocked  again  and  said,  "Half  hour  and 
good  luck,  Mary,"  and  then  went  on  down 
to  Joan's  room  again. 

She  was  standing  in  her  doorway  holding 
an  old-fashioned  bouquet  I'd  sent  her,  one 
with  lace  paper  all  around  it.  "That's  the 
prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw,"  she  said.  And  I 
asked  her  if  she  had  a  date  that  night,  or  if  I 
could  take  her  home.  She  said  I  could  and 
we  wished  each  other  luck. 

The  show  went  well.  It  was  not  sensa- 
tional, just  a  good  performance  of  a  compe- 
tent comedy,  but  for  me  there  were  two  great 
and  memorable  moments  in  it.  And  neither 


Brand  New! Nice  n  Spicy! 
Easy  Gingerhreaxi  Brownies 


To  make  these  spicy  treats,  use 
your  own  salad  oil— Wesson 
Oil.  So  delicious  for  salad  dress- 
ings, it's  also  ideal  for  baking 
whenever  the  recipe  calls  for 
melted  shortening.  Needs  no 


creaming— no  long  mixing.  Saves 
time  and  work.  Here's  the  new 
Brownie  recipe  and,  for  good 
measure,  the  famous  Wesson 
Dressing  recipe,  too.  Clip  them 
both  today.  Try  them  soon! 
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GINGERBREAD      BROWNIES 


1%  cups  sifted  flour 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
%  teaspoon  soda 
%  teaspoon  salt 
V2  teaspoon  ginger 
Vi  cup  Wesson  Oil 

Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder, 
soda,  salt  and  ginger.  Mix  Wesson 
Oil  and  sugar.  (Pure,  delicious 
Wesson  Oil  blends  easily  and 
quickly.  Just  pour  to  measure  and 
pour  to  mix!)  Add  molasses,  eggs, 
vanilla  and  orange  rind.  Beat  well. 
Add    dry    ingredients    alternately 


'  L'  cup  sugar 
V2  cup  molasses 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  tablespoons  grated  orange  rind 
2  eggs,  beaten 

Vo  cup  milk 

with  milk.  Mix  well.  Pour  into  oiled 
shallow  pan  and  sprinkle  with  mix- 
ture of  2  tablespoons  sugar  and  1 
tablespoon  grated  orange  rind. 
Bake  at  350°  F.  about  40  minutes. 
When  cool,  sprinkle  with  confec- 
tioner's sugar,  if  desired.  Cut  into 
bars.  Makes  24  medium  bars. 


And  for  your  salad-  WESSON    DRESSING 

1  teaspoon  salt  Va  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

V2  teaspoon  sugar  %  cup  Wesson  Oil 

Vi  teaspoon  pepper  '4  cup  vinegar 

V2  teaspoon  paprika 

Mix  and  shake  in  a  jar.  Wesson  For  occasional  variety:  try  adding 

Oil  Is  just  as  pure  and  delicate  as  '4    cup   crumbled   Roquefort-type 

it  looks,  never  drowns  the  season-  cheese,  or  a  chopped  hard-cooked 

ings  under  a  heavy,  oily  taste!  egg, or  1  tablespoon  chopped  onion. 


<y^  ^^  You'll  find  Wesson  Oil  one  of  the  handiest 
»*  <^#  foods  in  your  kitchen.  Graml  for  digestible  fry- 
ing, for  brushing  cake  pans,  for  basting  roasts.  No  wonder 
it's  America's  favorite  salad  oil!  Get  Wesson  Oil  today. 

^\fesson  Oil 
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COFFEE  IS  TEMPTING 
MADE  AND  SERVED  IN 
A  SILEX  COFFEE  MAKER 


The  exclusive  Silex  "Flavor- 
Guard"  filter  is  the  secret  of 
a  perfect  cup  of  coffee  every 
time.  It  protects  delicate  fla- 
vor from  bitter  grounds  and 
sediment,  filters  through  all 
the  richness  of  coffee,  crystal 
clear.  Make  coffee  right,  and 
serve  it  right. 


/IL6X 

Tradfmark  Rn.  U.S.  Pal.  Off. 

^  1  '  COFFEE  MAKER 


MIHRISTMnS  UnOSILs/iC/^ 
%/*irM  xrivorni  /t/A*re-   \m.f*mpin 


Sinanly  styled.  Super  values.  Ii\-erybody  buys.  1(J  beautiful 
desipw.  Others  to  $2.5().  Sell  Nationally  Famous  21  ("lirisl- 
nias  Folders  $1.  Costs  .S<V.  Wortli  niurh  more.  Currier  it 
Ives.  ArlrrafI,  C.litler,  Oilelte  Boxes  (lift  Wraps,  I''  erv 
d^vs  l',r-ioii,il.  Husines^Liue.  21  Ass't.  on  approv.d,  I  KM' 
•S.WlPI.Iv.S  ot   linpiint  lines.    No  invest iiienl .    .Stall   l...l.i\. 

SUNSHINE  ART  STUDIOS,  115  Fulton  St.,  D»pt.  L.  New  York  City. 


TEX- KNIT 

IRONING   BOARD   PAD 


linrns  ond  clolhci  look  nictr,  tool  TEX-KNIT 

PADS  ore  WofOo-KniKti/.  They  jloy  soft,  doni 

gel  bumpy.  A»k  for  TEX  KNIT  ol  Hordwore.  Variety 

ond  Depl.  slofei.  Or  wnle  Te»lile  Mllli,  Chicogo  24,  III. 

^HERE'S  A  PARADISE  SHOE 

■^        FOR   EVERY  OCCASION 


The  Heey-Alort  ,^/^^ 

'  S'o/)ce-s(ie  yo 

Mos/   Siy\es-%7.9S 
BRAUER  BROS.  SHOE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS  8, 
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HEARING   AID 
WITHOUT    BATTERY 

10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Automatic  hearing  dt-vice  with- 
out BATTKRY.  No  hiadband. 
on     car     unnotictd 


Send    today   for   fr«-i- 
crs  in   vonr  vi<init\ 

,.,  10  East  43rd  St. 

17.  N.  Y. 


DontGamb/e 

Guard   against  trouble 
from    Minor   Injuries- 

Cuts,Burns 

Scratches  or  Scaldft.  Be  wise.  Guard  against  infec- 
tions which  may  "lay  you  up."  Cleanse  wound  Instantly. 
Then  apply  efTectlve.  Inhibitory  antiseptic  ()IL-0-SOL. 
Widely  used  and  praised  In  Industrial  first  aid  stations 
and  homcg^.  Soothing.  Helps  relieve  pain  and  combats 
Infectlou'modern  way.  Pleasant  to  use.  Keep<>II--0-SOL 
i.y\\  h;ui(j  —  always  ready  when  needed.  Only  50c  at 
druKk'lsts.  Get  Mosso's  OIL-0-SOL  todav.         


No.  698  — You'll  look  neat  and 
lovely  in  this  dainty,  lace-like 
Tea  Apron.  You'll  crochet  it  with 
the  simplest  stitches,  and  you'll 
enjoy  doing  it.  Before  you  know 
it.  you'll  finish  your  Apron  and 
be  ready  to  crochet  another.  Suf- 
ficient cotton  to  crochet  the  apron, 
and  complete  easy  to  follow  in- 
structions, are  only  $1.00.  Your 
satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  refunded.  Send  today  for 
this  unusual  value.  Order  by 
number. 


FREDERICK  HERRSCHNER   CO. 

33   S.   WABASH   AVE.     DEPLOY     CHICAGO    3.   ILL. 


of  these  was  written  by  Mr.  Simpson.  The 
first  was  the  entrance  of  Mary  Laurence. 
There  was  a  little  polite  applause  and  then 
the  cast  gathered  around  her  and  went  on 
with  the  lines.  But  at  that  moment  I  saw 
little  Joan  get  up  from  her  usual  position  on 
the  sofa  and  come  around  deliberately  to 
Mary,  who  was  standing  behind  the  sofa. 
Then  I  saw  something  occur  which  had  never 
taken  place  on  the  stage  before.  She  stepped 
on  her  mother's  evening  slippers  with  both 
her  feet  and  left  her  full  weight  there  for  a 
good  sixty  seconds.  Mary's  fists  tightened. 
Her  face  never  changed.  She  w^ent  on  talk- 
ing, but  when  she  crossed  around  in  front  of 
the  sofa  she  was  walking  in  her  stocking  feet 
and  carrying  both  shoes  in  her  hand. 

The  other  moment  was  Act  Three,  and 
that,  too,  was  by  Joan,  not  Simpson.  The 
scene  had  gone  beautifully,  but  as  the  men 
called  from  offstage  and  as  Mary  got  set  for 
her  exit  speech,  I  saw  Joan  again  leave  her 
proper  position  and  cross  to  behind  her 
mother.  She  hadn't  been  noticed  by  the 
audience,  and  perhaps  it  appeared  as  a  nat- 
ural move.  The  men  called  again,  and  then  I 
saw  Joan  slowly  take  her  mother's  upstage 
wrist,  the  one  hidden  from  the  audience, 
and  pinch  it  with  all  her  might.  Mary 
turned  to  her  as  though  she'd  been  bitten, 
then  in  a  flash  she  turned  back  to  the  win- 
dow, her  face  livid.  "Shut  up!"  she  hollered 
instinctively,  and  in  a  vixen's  rage.  Then  she 
stopped  and  broke  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  door.  But  it  was  too  late.  She  was 
caught.  She  couldn't  ever  get  back  to  the 
sad,  emoting  bravery.  She  had  to  go  on. 
She  looked  back  at  the  others.  "Aw,  shut  up, 
damn  you,"  she  yelled,  and  then  right  out  of 
the  corner  of  her  mouth  she  let  them  have  it. 
"I'm  coming!"  she  said,  and  stalked  off- 
stage. The  applause  was  terrific,  but  I  shall 
never  know  if  Mary  heard  it.  She  walked  by 


me  straight  into  her  room  and  closed  th 
door. 

There  were  fourteen  curtain  calls  and 
record  mob  backstage,  but  my  job  was  fir 
ished.  I  pushed  my  way  through  the  famou 
and  collected  Joan  in  her  dressing  room.  Sh 
looked  enchanting,  and  I  told  her  I  was  tal 
ing  her  out  for  supper.  I  also  told  her  sh 
had  no  soul,  that  she  would  undoubtedly  h 
a  great  success  in  the  theater  and  that 
loved  her  good. 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  and  the 
said,  "What's  going  to  happen?" 

I  said,  "I  don't  know." 

She  frowned  and  said,  "I'm  almost  afrai 
to  go  home." 

I  said,  "  I  don't  wonder." 

Then  she  grabbed  up  her  bouquet  and  w 
started  to  fight  our  way  through  the  mob, 

At  Mary's  door  we  were  caught  for  a  mc 
ment  by  some  people  who  had  to  say  e> 
travagant  things  to  Joan.  But  we  wer 
caught  just  long  enough  for  me  to  hear  on 
speech  from  Tom  Simpson,  one  speech  h 
was  saying  to  Mary. 

"Listen,  my  sweet,"  he  said,  "I'm  floorec 
You  know  I've  always  thought  you  wer 
perfect.  But  tonight — listen,  tonight  yo 
were — this  was  the  best  performance  you'v 
ever  given.  You  were  inspired;  I  mean  il 
Darling,  this  was  genius." 

Then  we  fought  our  way  out  into  the  cot 
dark  theater  alley.  We  were  almost  at  th 
corner  when  Joan  stopped  and  looked  bad 
Someone  was  coming.  I  could  hear  runnin 
footsteps  on  the  pavement. 

Well,  you  know  the  rest. 

In  a  moment  Mary  had  one  arm,  Joan  th 
other.  We  began  to  walk,  but  after  onl 
three  or  four  steps  Mary  looked  up  at  mt 

"Shut  up,"  she  said.  "I'm  coming." 

Joan  giggled. 

We  went  on  to  supper. 


"I  WAXTED  WINGS" 

(Conlinued  from  Page  26) 


because  I  must  get  him  to  say  what  he  had 
to  say.  "isn't  that  responsibility?  To  land  a 
ship  with  a  hundred  flak  holes  and  a  wing  tip 
gone?  To  fly  with  two  engines  out?  Or  a 
dead  navigator?  Or  a  broken  radio?" 

The  captain  got  up.  "Let's  take  a  look  at 
the  crap  game." 

Round  the  table  the  boys  stood  three  deep. 

"See  the  stakes,"  said  the  captain. 

The  lowest  piece  of  money  on  the  table 
was  a  five-pound  note,  worth  twenty  Amer- 
ican dollars. 

"Tomorrow  night  and  the  night  after,  and 
most  of  them  will  have  shot  a  month's  pay. 
Then  they'll  be  broke,  but  they'll  be  taken 
care  of.  No  debts,  no  doctors'  bills,  no 
school  tuition." 

We  went  back  to  the  fire  and  I  said, 
"How  did  you  get  to  see  these  things?" 

"I'm  old.  I'm  twenty-four.  I  worked  my 
wa\-  through  school.  I  had  a  good  idea  of 
the  value  of  money,  because  there  were  folks 
dependent  on  me— partly.  I've  lost  that,  of 
course.  You  lose  perspective  flying." 

I  remembered  the  look  of  the  earth  from 
twelve  thousand  feet,  the  leveling  of 
heights,  the  flat  values  of  hills  and  valleys. 

"But  you  haven't  lost  it.  You  are  not 
talking  in  your  sleep." 

"I  was  till  you  came.  I  guess  you  w^ked 
me  up." 

"I  haven't  said  anything." 

"You're  a  civilian.  You  were  home — 
when,  last  night?  Listen.  I'm  going  home. 
I've  done  two  tours.  Seventy  missions.  I've 
got  to  go  home!  They  won't  let  a  man  stay 
after  two  tours.  Now  I've  got  to  go  home 
for  good.  Twenty-four  years  old.  Maybe  a 
ground  assignment  in  the  States  or  the 
Pacific.  Then  I'll  be  twenty-six.  What  chance 
does  a  guy  have  at  twenty-six?" 

"You  can  fly." 

"A  bomber  pilot  in  a  commercial  trans- 
port? We  don't  go  in  much  for  comfort- 
able landings.  Maybe  some  of  us  can 
learn  those  rules.  But  the  companies  won't 
take  us.  It's  too  dangerous.  No,  I  think  I'll 
go  into  buying  and  selling  potatoes.  I  have 
some  contacts  there  and  there's  money  in  it." 


'^Potatoes " 

The  dive  was  so  sudden  that  I  looked  fc 
the  smile  on  the  pilot  captain's  faintly  cyn 
cal  lips.  He  was  quite  serious.  Two  of  th 
boys  who  had  gathered  round  us  laughed  oi 
at  him  and  said  some  of  the  words  that  cor 
nect  fliers  and  soldiers  and  are  not  obscen 
when  these  boys  say  them. 

So  I  began  to  notice  the  others  and  se 
how  silent  and  thoughtful  they  had  becom 
under  their  words,  as  if  each  had  quietl 
landed  in  the  personal  world  of  what  h 
thought  was  home.  I  tried  to  remember  sue 
a  world  at  nineteen,  at  twenty,  and  it  w£ 
hard;  but  as  I  looked  over  these  faces,  I  sa' 
how  hard  it  was  for  them  to  cross  the  spa 
that  had  been  only  a  twentieth  of  life.  A  gL 
or  half-a-dozen  girls,  seasons  of  games,  piU 
of  books,  troublesome  parents  and  death  ii 
visible  and  incredible.  Report  cards,  brougl 
fearfully  home  from  school!  Today  the  n 
port  cards  after  the  cold,  indifferent  interrc 
gation  had  been  black-marked  with  losse 
losses  of  men  and  ships;  failures  of  bombs  1 
kill.  Which  was  dream,  I  wondered,  an 
which  was  waking?  The  conflict  was  5 
plain  on  the  faces  I  was  watching  that  I  wj' 
relieved  when  the  boys  said  good  night  an 
went  away  to  bed. 

Midnight  had  come  and  gone.  The  sleepei' 
were  getting  up  for  the  first  briefing,  eatin 
their  solid  pancake  breakfasts  in  the  hi: 
kitchen  and  moving  unhurried,  slouching,  1 
the  briefing  rooms  across  the  snow.  I  fo 
lowed  them.  All  was  normal  there,  quie 
without  tension,  the  day's  work.  The  volt 
of  the  briefing  officer  was  a  monotonoi 
drawl,  but  his  pointer  on  the  screen  move 
fast  beyond  my  understanding  over  th 
death  spaces.  In  the  class  there  were  n 
quick  motions,  no  audible  breathing — nor 
of  the  nerve  gestures  of  a  football  squad  b 
ing  coached  on  a  blackboard  between  halve 
I  asked  myself  why  and  saw  the  answer  su( 
denly:  normal  life  would  be  resumed  aft» 
the  football  game,  but  this  mission  tvas  11: 
and  the  whole  of  it.  The  next  act  wou) 
either  be  more  of  the  same  or  crack-up. 
(Continued  on  Page  106) 
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Look  Close  ""there's 
vmcj'ic  here/ 

—  an  easier  way  to  clean  your  pots  and  pans 


/' 
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^ 
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Don't  throw  that  blackened  pan  away.  That 
crusted,  burned-on  food  — those  stubborn  scorches 
—melt  away  at  the  magic  touch  of  S.O.S.  No  other 
cleanser  just  like  it.  Sturdy  enough  for  the  toughest 
pot-cleaning  job  — gentle  to  precious  aluminum. 
Dip,  rub,  rinse  —  scorches  go,  shine  comes! 


Use  your  best  tea  towel  to  dry  a  pan  shined 
with  S.  0.  S.  It's  that  clean  —  that  bright.  Try 
S.  0.  S.  once  —  use  it  always.  It  cleans,  scours, 
polishes  in  one  simple  operation.  Quickly,  easily 
—  dullness  goes,  shine  comes! 
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If  this  is  you  — tied  to  the  sink— lady,  S.O.S.  cuts 
motions  and  minutes  from  sink  work.  It  does 
the  work  of  a  whole  shelf-full  of  costly  soaps, 
powders,  and  scouring  gadgets.  It's  fast, 
convenient,  long-lasting. 
Try  S.O.S. — grease  goes,  shine  comes. 
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look  for  the  YELIOW 
and  RED  package  al 
your  fovorite  flore 


Women  everywhere  name  S.O.S.  "first  choice" — the  one 
cleanser  they  need  to  cut  grease,  to  remove  stains,  scorches, 
or  crusted  food,  and  to  make  dull  aluminum  shine  like  new. 
We're  sure  you'll  like  magic  S.O.S.,  too!  Try  it! 


the  m'aqic  c/eanser 
of  pots  an</  pans 


The  S.  O.  S.  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A.     •     S.  O.  S.  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
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Jast^  cup  Su^af  mke$  ihis 


What  a  stunning  cake!  And  just  tliink — a  quarter  cup  of 
sugar  makes  the  whole  thing!  A  wonderful  treat  when 
sugar's  scarce — and  so  Jelicioiis,  you'll  be  making  it  even 
when  there's  plenty  of  sugar  again. 

GRANDMA'S  MOLASSES   DAISY    CAKE 

Vs  cup  shortening  Va  tsp.  salt 

Va  cup  sugar  V/a  tsps.  baking  powder 

Va  cup  Grandma's  Molasses  Vl  tsp.  baking  soda 

2  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour  2  eggs,  beaten 

Vi  cup  milk 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar,  slowly  add  molasses,  beating  constantly.  Sift  together 
dry  ingredients  and  add  Vi  cup  to  molasses  mixture.  Add  eggs,  Deat  well.  Add 
remaining  dry  ingredients  alternately  with  milk.  Pour  into  well-greased  8-inch 
cake  pan.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (325'^  F.),  about  60  min.  One  word  of  caution! 
Be  .(//;t  you  use  Grandma's  Old  Fashioned  Molasses  ...  for  the  sweelness  this  cake 
needs  to  make  it  a  success.  Not  only  is  Grandma's  sweeter  than  ordinary  molasses,  but 
it  has  a  finer,  more  delicate  flavor — (one  cup  equals  a  cup  of  sugar  in  sweetness). 
It's  the  only  nationally  sold  brand  that  does  not  contain  sulphur  dioxide! 

SUGARLESS  FROSTING— Beat  egg  white  and  one  8-02.  glass  (1  cup)  currant  or 
your  favorite  jelly  until  mixture  stands  in  peaks.  Add  one  tsp.  vanilla  extract.  Spread 
on  cool  cake,  decorate  with  almonds  and  chocolate  bits  as  shown. 


NE\N   COOK   BOOK—FKEE!        American  MoIassiK  Company,  Dept.  LHJ-9, 

120  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  FRICK  (Irandma's  new  book  of  101  delicious  Molasses  reci|)es.    (Please  print  plaitUy). 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


. Zone . 


.State. 


(Continued  from  Page  104) 
So  when  the  immense  sound  of  the  warm- 
ing engines  came  suddenly  into  the  quiet 
room,  I  was  the  only  one  who  jmnped. 

When  I  left  this  English  base,  I  thought  I 
had  gone  as  far  from  my  own  world  as  a  man 
can  go.  I  was  wrong.  The  fighter  base  in 
France  was  a  step  beyond. 

It  was  a  TAC  group.  Its  job  was  fighter- 
bomber  support  of  the  ground  forces,  which 
meant  that  its  pilots  dropped  bombs,  shot  at 
the  enemy  in  the  air  and,  with  their  guns, 
destroyed  men,  trucks,  trains,  planes  and 
supplies  on  the  ground  behind  the  enemy 
lines.  In  his  plane,  the  fighter  pilot  was 
alone. 

I  drove  to  this  base  from  the  infantry 
front.  It  was  a  good  transition,  because  I 
had  seen  what  the  infantry  needed  from  the 
air.  The  major  who  was  my  guide  was  a 
Public  Relations  Officer.  In  the  cold  night 
drive,  I  looked  for  a  warm  fire  in  a  cozy  brick 
building.  I  looked  for  all  the  things  that  had 
made  a  home  for  the  bomber  crews  in  Eng- 
land. So  as  the  jeep  came  to  its  last  halt  in 
the  hub-deep  mud,  I  asked: 

"Are  we  stuck?" 

"No,"  said  the  major.  "We  are  there." 

Then  I  saw  the  dim  outlines  of  a  canvas 
town  stretching  away  in  the  mud  sea. 
"They  live  in  tents?" 

"Of  course.  What  did  you  expect?  These 
TAC  fighter' bases  are  not  permanent.  They 
move  up.  But  come  in  here.  This  is  the 
club." 

We  went  into  a  battered  old  French  house. 
The  mirrors  and  bric-a-brac  of  the  forgotten 
owner  still  stood  like  dusty  ghosts  about  the 
walls.  In  a  corner  of  the  broken  tile  floor 
stood  a  stove  of  G.  I.  make,  red-hot.  In 
riotous  celebration  against  this  singular 
background  stood  some  fifteen  American 
boys. 

It  was  a  holiday.  It  was  school  let  out.  It 
was  the  end  of  commencement  with  a  long 
summer  lying  lazy  ahead.  It  was  snake 
dance  after  the  game.  It  was  all  these  known 
things  together;  so  remembered  and  famil- 
iar that,  for  an  instant,  their  world  and 
mine  seemed  to  merge. 

"Are  they  all  going  home?"  I  asked. 

"Going  home?   Good  heavens,  no!" 

JiiE  major  detached  a  pilot  and  introduced 
him.  I  saw  the  Flying  Cross  on  the  boy's 
chest.  And  then  I  could  hardly  believe  it, 
for  he  was  so  hell-with-it  happy. 

"Boy,"  he  said  to  me,  "boy,  sir,  you've 
come  on  a  big  night!" 

"A  mission?" 

"No,"  said  the  major.  "They've  got  their 
Mustangs  back.  They  had  Mustangs  before. 
Then,  for  a  while,  they  had  to  fly  Thunder- 
bolts. Today  the  news  came  that  they've 
got  their  Mustangs  back." 

"Not  only  the  news,"  said  the  boy,  "but 
the  Mustangs.  I'm  taking  one  up  on  a 
transition  flight  tomorrow." 

"But  they  tell  me,"  I  said,  "that  the 
Thunderbolt  is  a  good  job." 

"It's  a  good  truck,"  he  said.  "It  isn't  an 
airplane." 

"It's  got  a  good  engine,"  said  the  major. 
"A  Thunderbolt  engine  can  be  hit  and  still 
you  can  land  the  plane.  When  a  Mustang 
engine  gets  hit,  it's  all  over." 

The  boy's  eyes  turned  dangerous.  "Mus- 
tangs," he  said,  "don't  get  their  engines  hit. 
They're  too  fast." 

"The  Thunderbolt,"  the  major  persisted, 
"carries  a  bigger  bomb  load." 

The  pilot  turned  to  me  with  a  hard  effort 
at  patience.  "Who  the  hell  wants  a  bomb 
load?"  he  said.  "Are  they  trying  to  make  us 
into  heavies?  Who  the  hell  wants  a  bomb 
load  when  you  can't  get  off  the  runway  with 
it?  Lookat  Butch  this  morning."  He  looked 
back  at  the  major  and  the  major  smiled  just 
in  time. 

"Take  it  easy,  Mac,"  he  said. 

Later  the  major  explained.  "I  took  a 
chance  with  Mac,"  he  said.  "You  can  insult 
their  girls  if  you  like.  But  it's  healthier  to 
leave  their  Mustangs  alone.  They've  for- 
gotten the  other  kind  of  love — if  they  ever 
knew  it.  Go  to  another  base  and  you'll  find 
them  in  love  with  Thunderbolts.  They're  all 
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FRENCH'S 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

DOES  THE  TRICK! 

MONDAY  NIGHT  SPECIAL  ...  2  cups 
cooked  brown  rice,  1  cup  diced  left- 
over roast  pork,  lamb  or  beef,  1  small 
onion  chopped  fine,  2  tablesp.  butter 
or  margarine,  3  tablesp.  French's 
Worcestershire,  salt,  pepper. 
Mix  ingredients,  fry  over  slow 
heat  untjl  heated  through 
(about  15  min.).  Add  cook- 
ing fat  if  necessary  to  keep 
from  sticking.  Serves  3. 


BAKE'A-PIE 

PAPER    PLATES 


You'll  be  a  master  pie  maker  with  these 
modern  metal-rimmed  plates  to  absorb  ex- 
cess grease  and  moisture  ...  no  greasing, 
scraping,  or  washing  ...  a  delicious  crust 
eiery  time.  Easing  of  production  restric- 
tions means  your  favorite  store 
rSUTHERLflKoTl  may  have  Bake-A-Pie  plates  now. 
I  PflPERUflRE  y  asIj  fof  them  at  grocery,  variety, 
hardware,  department,  and  dime 
stores.    Five    9-inch    plates    10«  ! 

SUTHERLAND  PAPER  CO. 

KALAMAZOO   13D,  MICHIGAN 


PtATIS 

(UPS,  roRKS 

SPOONS 

I  ItSLE  COViPS 

NAPKINS 


FOLEY 
FOOD 
MILL 


New  RECIPE  Booklet 

60  recipes  made  with  the  Foley  Food 
Mill  to  tempt  the  appetite  and  add 
variety  to  family  meals.  Enjoy  such 
dishes  as  Creole  Bean  Soup,  Fish  Spen- 
cer, Sheiiherd's  Pie.  Potato  Doughnuts, 
Carrot  Cookies.  Oatmeal  .Apple  Crisp, 
Pumpkin  Bavarian  Creaiu.  Apiile 
Sauce.  Tomato  Juice.  Send  10c  with 
coupon  for  recipe  booklet. 
FOLEY  FOOD  MILL  $1.2.S  at  DKPT., 
IIDWK.  stores.  (Cannot  ship  Mill  di- 
rect from  factory.) 


rFOLEY  MFG.  CO..  79  2nd  .St.  N.E.,  Mi 
I    I  enclose  10c  Hs^mps'or  60-redpe  booklet 
I    "VARIETY  in  Food  with  the  FOLEY 
I     FOOD  MILL" 
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WORLD'S    FINER  TRAYS 

and  ACCESSORIES  for 

the  MODERN  HOME 

s  Haskelite's  post- 
lar  line  of  the  finest, 
inartest,  loveliest 

ys  we  have  ever  de- 
gned.  Watch  for 
iem  at  Gift,  Jewelry 
|id    Department 

ores. 

•  •  •  • 

andard  Hasko  Trays, 
ght)  gift  packaged, 
e  available  NOW! 
:e  them  Today! 

AND  WHAT'S  MORE 

.  Haskelite  are  also  makers  of  famous 
ymetl.  Plywood,  Phemaloid  and  other 
•oducts  for  Industry.  You  will  hear  more 
)Out  them  soon. 


HASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

(Dept.  143)  13S  South  La  Salle  St.  •  ChicageS,  III. 


W  / 


g    equipped  with 

LOTHLESS 
LTER 


DUTCH  f,^, 


VACULATOR    ■    CHICAGO,    6 


HANDY  HCLPSR'S 

JlVGrlE  When  canning 
lU/Z  A/~  7/  peaches,  beans 
or  yams. 
Or  making 
pickles,  jellies, 
jams  . .  . 
What  should 
you  use  to 
mark  each  jar 
So  all  may 
know  what 
contents  are? 


CANNING  LABELS 

At  Stationery  Departmentc  Everywhere 


in  love  with  something.  Maybe  that  makes 
them  die  happy." 

"But  if  they  don't  die — can  they  live 
happy  in  a  grounded  world?  " 

"I  don't  know.  We  converted  them 
quickly  to  the  air.  Perhaps  somebody  can 
reconvert  them— slowly.  But  their  forma- 
tive years  were  in  the  sky.  Can  they  learn 
your  ground  language  now?" 

The  language  of  little  tradesmen,  lawyers, 
dirt  farmers.  The  language  of  rent,  price, 
profit,  loss,  goods;  the  language  of  con- 
science; of  marriage,  divorce,  obstetrics, 
diapers. 

Through  the  mud  we  drove  six  boys  home 
in  our  jeep.  They  were  on  the  hood,  the 
fenders,  one  another's  laps.  They  sang  and 
yelled  their  unmeaning  obscenities.  After 
they  had  gone  to  their  tents  we  heard  their 
song  all  the  way  back: 

"/  wanted  wings, 
But  now  I've  got  the  Goddamn  things 
I  don't  want  them  any  more." 

"Is  that  true?"  I  asked. 

"God  knows  what's  true,"  the  major  said. 
"That's  for  the  folks  at  home  to  find  out." 

The  chorus  was  faint  now  and  the  jeep 
was  loud: 

"They  taught  me  how  to  fly 
And  they  sent  me  here  to  die; 
I've  had  a  bellyful  of  war." 

The  major  laughed.  "  It's  young  anyway," 
he  said.  "Maybe  that's  the  main  hope." 

"What  about  Butch?"  I  asked. 

"You'll  see  him  tomorrow.  But  I'll  show 
you  his  plane  first  and  you  won't  believe  it." 


^  Never  try  to  reform  a  man.   If  his 
^  mother  has  failed,  so  will  you. 

Prayer  of  a  Scottish  preacher:  "O 
Lord,  guide  us  aright,  for  we  are 
verra,  verra  determined." 


The  morning  was  warm  and  blue,  a  rare 
flying  day. 

"Everything  will  get  off  today,"  said  the 
major  as  we  drove  round  the  airfield's  per- 
imeter. In  the  mud  just  off  the  end  of  the 
runway  was  a  Thunderbolt,  upside  down. 
"Butch,"  said  the  major. 

"But  you  said  we'd  see  him  today." 

"We  will.  Butch  is  all  right." 

I  looked  back  at  the  plane  and  tried  to 
picture  a  whole  man  crawling  out  of  it.  Then 
we  drove  to  Butch's  squadron.  On  the  way 
the  major  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  fighter 
pilots.   I  told  him  in  terms  of  bombers. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "they  live  faster,  more 
intensely.  They  make  quicker  decisions. 
They  take  their  pleasure  in  big  doses  be- 
cause they  expect  to  die." 

"But  they  show  no  fear,"  I  said. 

"No.  You  must  live  with  them  a  long 
time  to  see  that.  You  must  see  the  gadgets 
in  their  pockets,  round  their  necks.  How 
one  man  must  take  a  shower  before  a  mission 
and  another  must  wear  the  same  dirty  shirt 
he's  always  worn.  The  words  you  mustn't 
say  because  they  were  said  to  someone  just 
before  he  crashed.  The  other  day  I  was  in  a 
kid's  quarters  and  I  saw  eight  letters  from 
home  unopened — fear.  They  shove  it  out  of 
sight,  but  someday  it  will  all  gang  up  on 
them.  But  you  make  an  old  civilian  mistake 
when  you  call  fighter  pilots  lone  wolves.  A 
squadron  is  a  tight  team.  They  cover  one 
another  in  formation.  Wing  support  is  like 
football  interference.  And  the  grief  when  one 
is  hit  is  as  deep  as  the  grief  in  any  bomber 
crew.  Let's  go  see  Butch.  I'll  get  him  to 
tell  you  about  wing  support." 

Butch  was  in  the  sunlight  outside  his 
tent,  carefully  cutting  his  nails.  His  face 
was  covered  with  talcum.  His  hair  had  been 
slicked  to  mahogany  veneer.  He  was  a  frail 
little  fellow  of  nineteen,  the  smallest  pilot 
I  had  seen. 

"Hello,  Butch,"  I  said.  "I've  just  seen 
your  airplane." 

"That's  not  an  airplane.  That's  a  Thun- 
derbolt." 


^^^m /SrKor/ye  Ms  ^sfe  Se/ay^  / 

Expert  cooks  agree  that  Durkee's  Margarine  improves  ail  foods 
in  them  and  on  them.  They  confidently  prepare  and  serve  their 
finest  foods  with  it.  Smooth  and  perfectly  blended,  Durkee's  is 
made  by  a  scientific  process  that  churns  the  pure,  nutritious  vege- 
table oils  right  in  with  the  fresh,  pasteurized  skim  milk.  All  the 
important  ingredients  come  from  American  farms.  Every  pound 
is  enriched  with  Vitamin  A.  Durkee's  Margarine  is  a  healthful, 
important  energy  food. 

SPREAD    •    COOK    •    BAKE    •    FRY   \N\\h  Durkee's  Margarine 

Spread  Durkee's  Margarine  on  all  your  breads  .  .  .  use  it 
to  season  vegetables,  to  make  sauces,  for  frying!  Bake 
delicious  cakes  and  hot  breads  with  it,  too! 


delicious  cakes  and  hot  breads  with  it,  too! 

^^_^  One  ol  Ihe  Basic   7 


One  ol  Ihe  Basic  7  Foods 
rtcoitirriended  in  the  V.  S. 
'•■'.'''■fiUliilu'.:.^!  I  ood  Rules 


Vi/EST  OF 
THE  ROCKIES 
ITS   DURKEE'S 
TROCO 


Other  Durkee  Famous  Foods 

Durkee's  Fomous  Dressing  .  .  .  Durkee's  Spices  .  .  .  Durkee's  Worcestershire  Sauce 
DIVISION  OF  THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 
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"Yes,  but  you're  shot  with  luck,  aren't 
you,  to  have  it  turn  over  on  top  of  you  and 
you  come  out  without  a  scratch?" 

"That  wasn't  the  luck,"  said  Butch. 

"How  did  it  happen?" 

"I  started  dowTi  the  runway.  I  couldn't 
get  airborne.  I  gave  her  everjiiiing.  But  I 
couldn'tget  airborne. Then  I  knew  I  wouldn't 
ever  get  airborne,  so  I  chopped.  It  was  too 
late.  We  went  off  into  the  mud." 

".\nd  you  don't  call  that  luck — that  you 
came  out  from  under  it  without  a  scratch?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Butch,  looking  carefully 
at  his  face  in  a  little  hand  mirror.  "The  luck 
was  she  had  her  full  bomb  load.  It  was  on 
top  of  me,  but  it  didn't  go  off.  Two  thousand 
pounds  of  bomb." 

"Listen,  Butch.  I'd  like  to  do  a  story  on 
wing  support.   Can  you  tell  me  about  it?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it's  this  way.  Judson 
over  there  is  the  element  leader.  I'm  wing 
support.  All  right,  we  get  in  formation.  Oh. 
hell."  Hell  was  not  the  word  he  used.  The 
word  he  used  was  the  word  books  are  baimed 
for  in  Boston. 

I  tried  to  encourage  him,  and  he  began 
again. 

"  We're  in  formation,  close.  All  right.  Out 
of  the  cloud  comes  a  Kraut  at  two  o'clock." 
He  stopped  again.  "Oh,  shucks,"  he  said. 
"Jud  will  tell  you,  sir." 

I  asked  Jud,  but  it  was  no  good.  I  asked 
four  others  in  Butch's  squadron.  They  all 
answered  me  in  words  of  despair,  and  I  knew 
then  that  no  fighter  pilot  in  all  this  record- 
breaking  group  could  ever  tell  me  what  wing 
support  was.  They  could  never  tell  anyone 
but  themselves. 

'  ).s  a  day  when  all  the  world  was  picture- 
■-ist-card  blues  and  greens,  I  went  to  an 

land  in  the  T>Trhenian  Sea.  Once  it  had 
•  en  a  land  of  last  escape  for  romantic  tour- 

ii.  Now  it  was  an  escape  land  for  the  boys 
of  the  Air  Corps,  curiously  called  a  rest  area. 

All  day  in  the  intense  sunlight  and  sharp 
shadows,  combat  fliers  climbed  the  salitas 
and  gathered  in  the  little  squares  to  buy 
hideous  cameos  for  late-remembered  girl 
friends.  All  night,  while  the  moon,  flooding 
through  stone  pines,  painted  total  unreality 
on  the  immense  and  silent  sea,  the  boys 
drank,  danced,  spent  what  furious  moments 
of  love  the  island  afforded  and  told  their  end- 
less stories. 

Missions  were  reflown  over  and  over  by  A 
pilot  sitting  at  imaginary  controls.  It  was 
only  wider,  louder,  more  released.  The  audi- 
ences were  new.  The  fight  for  reality  in  the 
remote  peace  of  the  island  was  more  intense. 

The  Red  Cross  girls  who  tried  to  lead  the 
bfjys  out  of  the  clinch  of  their  fraternity  into 
dance  and  singing,  told  me  that  there  was 
healthy  catharsis  in  all  this;  that  they  were 
"getting  something  out  of  their  systems." 
To  me,  the  civilian  stranger  forever  outside 
the  gate,  it  seemed  that  they  were  keeping 
something  in — something  still  necessary  to 
life  and  mission  sanity — defending  it  against 
the  threat  of  beauty;  the  threat  of  ground 
and  sun,  measurable  distance  and  the  smell 
of  earth;  the  threat  of  home,  women  and 
seasoned  food. 

I  came  home  then.  I  came  back  to  life 
that  I  had  called  normal;  to  ordered  streets, 
\\  hole  houses.  I  came  back  to  reality  and 
knew  that  all  my  life  would  be  shaded  by  the 
cloud  dreams,  which  I  had  so  barely  under- 
stood. Yet  here  at  home,  somewhere,  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  serial  story  I  had  begun  to 
read.  It  would  be  incomplete,  with  strings 
untied;  the  movement  of  the  characters 
would  go  on  beyond  my  life  to  rebuild  or 
destroy.  But  I  could  not  leave  it. 

There  were  too  many  questions.  There 
was  the  question  of  finished  tours,  of  tours 
broken  by  flight  surgeons.  By  the  shipload, 
these  boys  were  coming  back.  Some  were 
going  forever  home,  some  would  be  caught 
in  the  vast  circle  of  rotation — screened, 
sorted  and  redealt.  Some  would  be  rebuilt 
from  scratch — more  delicately  and  uncer- 
tainly than  engines,  because  minds  and 
spirits  cannot  be  "machined  to  a  planned 
tolerance. 

One  spring  day  I  went  to  a  big  beach  town 
which  for  generations  before  the  war  years 
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FAMOUS  RADIO  SINGEI 
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Color,  charm,  glam 
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•  DON  JUAN  STAYS  ON  when  yoc 
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Instantly — that  fast — Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  stop 
tormenting  friction,  lift  painful  pressure  of  new  or 
tight  shoes  on  corns,  sore  toes,  and  tender  spots. 
So  soothing,  cushioning,  these  thin,  soft,  protec- 
tive pads  put  you  right  back  on  your  feet. 
Included  in  every  box  of  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads 
are  separate  wonder-working  little  Medications 
for  quickly,  gently  and  painlessly  removing  corns 
while  you  go  your  busy  way.  No  other  method 
does  all  these  things  for  you.  Get  this  quick,  scien- 
tific relief  of  Dr.  Scholl's  today  at  your  Drug, 
Shoe,  Department  Store  or  Toiletry  Counter. 
Costs  but  a  trifle.  Don't  accept  a  substitute. 
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FEET  HURT.  BURN? 

Dr.  Scholl's  Pool  Balm  quickly  relieves   foot 
discomfort  caused  by  exertion, 
'  fatigue.    Soothing,  refreshing. 
Send  it  to  boys  in  service,    m. 
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"My  bottle  is  right  on 
time!  .  .  Every  time." 

With  Quicaps,  mother 
makes  up  a  whole  day's 
feedings  ahead  of  time- 
seals  them  until  needed. 
Bottles  are  always  ready 
at  'feed  times.'  No  delay. 
No  sterilizing.  No  bother. 

FREE  sample  pkg..'  Write 
Dept.  L-13,  The  Quicap 
Co.,   Inc.,   233   Broadway, 
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SIMPLE 
CHEST  COLD 
SORE  THROAT 
BRONCHIAL 

IRRITATION 


The  moist  heat  of  an 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
poultice  does  two  im- 
portant things: 
One-^  helps  ease  the 
pain  and  soreness.  Two-^ 
helps  soften  the  boTT 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
should  be  applied  as  a 
poultice  just  hot  enough 
to  be  comfortable.  Then 
feel  its  moist  heat  go 
right 


work  on  th, 
boil — bringing  soothing 
relief  and  comfort.  Does 
good,  feels  good. 
The  moist  heat  of  an  ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
poultice  also  relieves  pain  and  reduces 
swelling  due  to  a  simple  sprain  or  bruise 
.  .  .  and  relieves  cough,  tightness  of  chest, 
muscle  soreness  due  to  chest  cold,  bron- 
chial irritation  and  simple  sore  throat. 
Get  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  (Aunty  Flo)  at 
any  drug  store  TODAY. 
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Easy  way  to  make  money.  Friends,  tithcra 
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Cards  with  sender's  name  at  25  for  only  $1. 
Make  big  cash  profits.  Show  fast-selling  Per- 
sonal Christmas  Cards  and  Jl  Box  Assts.  No 
experience  needed.  Write  for  FREE  Perianal 
Samples:  21   Card  Assortment  on  approval. 

PHILLIPS   CARD   COMPANV 
339  Hunt  Street  Newton,  Mass. 


had  been  dedicated  to  pleasure.  It  was 
swarming  now  with  soldiers.  I  found  the 
combat  fliers  back  from  the  war  in  a  genial 
place  encumbered  by  the  heavy  title,  Army 
Air  Forces  Personnel  Distribution  Command. 

"Don't  be  alarmed  by  the  name,"  said 
the  colonel  at  its  head.  "Civilians  are  scared 
by  Army  words.  We've  had  to  abolish  some 
of  them.  We  don't  say  'rehabilitation'  any 
more.  We  don't  say  'psychoneurosis.'  They 
make  the  home  folks  think  a  boy  is  queer 
when  he  is  simply  tired.  Well,  I  can  show  you 
what  the  Army  is  doing  here.  But  suppose 
you  get  it  first  from  the  G.  I.'s." 

I  went  to  the  enlisted  men's  mess  and  I  be- 
gan to  disbelieve  the  beginning  of  my  story. 
I  spoke  to  a  sergeant  gunner  about  the  food. 

"I've  never  known  anything  like  it,"  he 
said,  "since  I  can  remember.  But  it's  not 
only  the  food.  It's  the  whole  place."  His 
eyes  drifted  for  a  moment.  "  I  bailed  out  over 
Bucharest,"  he  said. 

He  told  me  about  it  for  an  hour.  He  spoke 
without  tension  in  plain  language  and  he 
told  more  of  people  than  of  engines. 

"This  place  is  something,"  he  said,  "after 
you've  been  a  prisoner." 

"You've  been  home,  of  course." 

"Yes.  But  this  place  is  something.  Your 
wife  and  kids  can  come  here  and  it's  some- 
thing for  them  too." 

But  home?  I  said  good-by  to  the  gunner 
and  went  to  an  immense  building  full  of  ten- 
nis courts  and  doctors.  Alongside  the  tennis 
courts  was  a  line  of  soldiers  going  in  and  out 
of  little  offices.  I  found  an  office  marked 
"Flight  Surgeon"  and  I  went  in.  I  asked 
the  doctor  some  questions. 

"They  are  being  'processed,'"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  men  outside.  "That's  an 
Army  word.  Eyes,  teeth,  bones,  nerves." 


^  Keep  alive  your  faith  in  the  ulti- 
^  mate  triumph  of  good  l»y  re- 
membering this  wise  saying:  "There 
is  not  enough  darkness  in  all  the 
world  to  put  out  the  light  of  one 
small  candle." 
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"And  combat  fatigue?" 

"Yes,  call  it  that." 

"You  were  a  flight  surgeon  overseas?" 

"In  a  bomber  group.  Well,  these  men  are 
supposed  to  be  O.K.  We  make  sure  of  it.  If 
they  are,  they  go  to  a  new  job  somewhere  in 
the  United  States — not  flying  for  a  while. 
If  we  find  something  that  the  overseas  doc- 
tors have  missed  or  something  that  has  de- 
veloped since  a  boy  came  back" — his  voice 
rose  an  instant  in  emphasis — "we  send  them 
to  a  convalescent  center  where  the  men  also 
go  from  the  general  hospitals." 

"They  go  home  before  they  come  here?" 

"For  twenty-one  days.  They  have  to. 
They'd  go  nuts  if  they  didn't." 

"Do  they  sometimes  go  nuts  because 
they  do?" 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  answered 
rather  than  asked  a  question.  "I  am  still  in 
the  Army,"  he  said,  "and  so  are  they.  It's  a 
fine  thing  to  have  their  wives  and  kids  come 
here.  This  is  the  Army.  Nobody's  on  exhi- 
bition. Nobody's  a  hero  ...  or  a  sucker," 
he  added  slowly.  "But  this  processing,"  he 
went  on,  "takes  only  a  fraction  of  a  man's 
time  here.  The  rest  of  the  two  weeks  is  swim- 
ming, lying  on  the  beach,  games,  straight 
rest  and  no  questions  asked." 

"The  Army  is  doing  this  for  its  own  pur- 
poses?" 

"Theoretically,  yes.  To  keep  men  fit  for 
war." 

"Does  it  help  fit  them  for  peace  too?" 

"Go  to  a  convalescent  center,"  he  said. 
"  It's  all  part  of  the  same  show.  Maybe  that 
will  answer  your  question." 

The  earth  was  coming  alive  in  the  rolling 
farm  land  where  I  found  the  end  of  my  story. 
The  willows  were  yellow  green,  the  fields 
were  newly  plowed.  Cows  and  pigs  were  giv- 
ing birth  and  the  men  who  assisted  these 
lively  functions  were  in  uniform.  I  found  a 
major  worming  hens  with  a  stomach  pump. 
(Continued  on  Page  til) 


Answer:  When  the  clothes  you  make  not  only  look 
well  and  fit  well— but  wear  well,  besides!  That's 
why  it's  smart  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  experts 
and  choose  time-tested  Talon  slide  fasteners 
every  time.  For  only  Talon  fasteners  give  you  a 
specially  developed  fastener  for  each  different 
closing  need!  That  means  better  service, longer  wear! 


DRESSES  DRAPE  BETTER... when  you  use 
the  wonderfully  flexible  Talon  placket 
fastener!  It's  easy  to  sew  in. ..features 
a  patented  bridge  top-stop  to  pre- 
vent "inching"  down  or  sticking  at 
the  top.  BLUE  PACKAGE. 
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SKIRTS  STAY  CLOSED  ..  .with  the 

sturdy  Talon  skirt  fastener.  For 
it  has  an  exclusive  automatic 
self-lock  that  banishes  danger 
of  opening  by  accident. 
ROSE  PACKAGE. 

NECKLINES    LOOK    NEATER 

. . .  when  you  choose  the  slim, 
dainty  Talon  neckline  fast- 
ener. So  convenient,  de- 
pendable! ^Hlf, 
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Because  of  mllilary 
demands  you  may 
hove  difficulty  al  timet 
in  finding  the  par- 
ticular Talon  fastener 
you  need.  But  keep 
trying!  It's  worth  ill 
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(Continued  from  Page  109) 
left  the  hens  after  a  while  and  put  on  a 

)use  with  a  Flying  Cross  on  it. 

"That's  enough  for  today,"  he  said. 

I  went  to  the  great,  sprawling  building 
hich  had  once  been  a  boarding  school  for 
ch  little  boys.  It  swarmed  with  men  and 
Dgs  and  kids.  Someone  took  me  upstairs 
id  showed  me  shops  and  classrooms,  voca- 
onal  schoolrooms,  theaters  and  studios. 

"You  assign  patients  to  these  places?"  I 
iked. 

"Good  Lord,  no.  They  either  find  them 
>r  themselves  or  they  don't.  A  pilot  came 
jre  once.  He  had  flown  I  forget  how  many 
issions  over  the  Hump.  He  was  through 
r  good.  The  hell  with  the  world;  he  didn't 
ant  any  part  of  it. 

"Well,  everybody  here  is  left  alone — ex- 
ipt  for  medical  baths  and  thermal  treat- 
ent.  We  left  this  kid  alone  for  three  weeks, 
e  walked  around  all  the  time  from  room  to 
om.  He  called  people  sissies  because  they 
linted  pictures.  They  told  him  in  air-crew 
nguage  to  go  to  hell  and  one  day  he  walked 

far  as  the  cow  barn  at  milking  time.  He 
opped  and  watched  for  five  minutes  and 


then  he  let  out  a  string  of  words  that  would 
have  conked  a  one-o-nine. 

"'So  you  call  that  milking!'  he  yelled. 

"After  that,  he  worked  on  the  farm  ten 
hours  a  day  for  six  months.  He's  all  right 
now.  Oh,  sure,  we  knew  he'd  grown  up  in 
Iowa.  But  we  left  him  alone.  After  that 
many  missions  a  farm  boy  might  want  to 
build  skyscrapers  the  rest  of  his  life." 

Late  in  the  day,  I  talked  to  the  psychi- 
atrist. "  It  is  still  the  Army,"  he  said. 

I  had  almost  forgotten.  "Yes,"  I  said, 
"but  some  of  these  people  are  going  to  be 
discharged  from  here  into  civilian  life." 

"Then  they  will  become  a  civilian  prob- 
lem. Are  civilians  doing  anything  about  it?" 

"  I  understand  so.  There  are  men  working 
on  re-employment.  There  are  centers " 

"No,  no.  The  people  at  home.  In  the 
small  towns.  The  people  who  don't  know, 
who  don't  understand.  You  are  a  civilian — 
but  you've  caught  a  glimpse  of  something 
else.  And  you  have  seen  us  here.  Can  you 
make  them  see  these  things?  " 

"Probably  not,"  I  said,  remembering 
distant  homes  after  another  war.  "But  I 
can  try." 


IVOT  QUITE    LIKE    THE    BOOKS 

(Continued  from  Page  2Z) 


essie  was  eating  doughnuts.  "Oh,  well," 
id  Alix,  reaching  for  a  nice  hot  one,  "who 
ires  about  the  calories? " 
The  car  decided  to  go,  starting  in  coy 
tie  leaps  and  bridling  at  her.  As  she  backed 
)wn  the  drive,  she  ran  over  a  few  of 
ommy's  bats  and  balls  and  an  old  orange 
ate  from  heaven  knows  where.  She  drove 
pidly,  because  she  was  late.  And  also  be- 
luse  the  nightmare  was  chasing  her.  That 
as  the  trouble  with  the  dream:  the  night- 
are  came  after  it. 

She  remembered  just  when  she  had  begun 
'  worry  about  Jim's  mental  state  when  he 
)t  back.  There  was  an  article  in  the  maga- 
Maybe  she  would  have  risen  above 
at,  but  there  was  another  in  the  next 
agazine.  And  then  the  lecture  by  that  cute 
|d  man  with  mustaches,  on  how  to  treat  the 
turned  veteran.  And  all  the  stories  she  had 
ad.  The  most  awful  things  seemed  to  hap- 
n  between  husbands  and  wives  when  the 
|en  got  back.  The  wives  never  understood 
d  the  husbands  nearly  left  them— yes, 
ey  did. 

The  lecturer,  the  books,  the  stories  all 
ightened  her  to  death.  Would  Jim  be  cold 
id  separate,  lost  to  her?  Would  he  mind 
vfully  that  she  hadn't  been  in  the  trenches 
id  foxholes,  resenting  what  he'd  been 
trough  when  she  stayed  quietly  at  home? 
ould  marriage  and  family  life  seem  un- 
portant  to  him? 

Alix  shivered,  and  almost  ran  down  the 
pressman.  She  leaned  out  and  smiled. 
Sorry— out  of  practice,"  she  called. 
Well,  she  told  herself  stoutly,  /'//  simply 
d  purely  ivalk  on  eggshells  ivhen  he  comes 
me.  If  he  wants  me  to  be  pale  and  grave 
d  silent,  I'll  be  it,  if  it  kills  me.  It's  not  my 
ly.  bid  I'll  do  it. 

She  stopped  a  moment  at  the  butcher's. 
Lny  neck  bones?"  she  asked  hopefully, 
sn't  it  good  there  are  so  many  necks  in 
e  world?" 

"I  got  a  few."  He  was  always  cautious 
iw  about  what  he  had.  "And  some  hearts 
r  your  dogs.  How's  Priscilla?  She  going 
have  any  more  puppies?  I  think  when  the 
ly  comes  home,  he'd  like  one  of  hers." 
Alix  smiled.  He  had  his  dreams  too.  "Well, 
t  haven't  made  any  arrangements  for  a 
;dding  yet,  but  you  know  how  Tommy  is." 
"I  never  did  see  such  a  dog-minded  boy 
all  my  life,"  he  agreed. 
Both  of  them  spoke  at  once  then:  "What 
» you  hear?" 

"Well,  the  boy  thinks  he  may  get  a 
ive — he's  been  on  so  many  missions,  he's 
le." 

"I  haven't  heard  for — for  some  time." 
"You  know  how  the  mails  are." 
"Yes." 

She  thought  about  the  mails,  keeping  an 
tangible    but    stronger-than-steel    bridge 


between  Iowa  and  Iwo  Jima,  Chicago  and 
Cairo,  Sioux  City  and  Stalingrad.  There 
were  articles  and  talks,  too,  about  what  to 
write  to  the  one  across  the  world.  I'm  glad 
nobody  has  to  see  my  letters,  she  thought,  as 
an  example.  "Dear  Jim:  I  ivish  you  would 
consider  letting  me  give  away  that  old  brown 
■suit;  it  looks  like  a  potato  sack  for  a  sack  race. 
I  know  how  attached  you  are  to  it,  but  after 
all — and  the  puppies  ate  up  the  cuffs  of  the 
trousers  this  iveek  ivhen  I  ivas  cleaning  your 
closet.  It  hangs  in  frills  now — the  pants,  I 
mean.  Please  think  this  over.  Tommy  is 
getting  to  be  a  real  tycoon;  takes  after 
your  side  of  the  family.  He's  buying  and 
selling  old  bicycles.  He  fixes  them  up  and 
paints  them — arui  really  makes  money,  of 
course  not  counting  what  I  pay  the  cleaner  for 
his  clothes.  Pen  has  knit  some  socks  for  you 
and  John.  Don't  mention  that  one  sock  is 
twice  the  size  of  the  other  ivhen  you  write ;  it 
just  seemed  to  happen  that  way."  No,  her 
letters  wouldn't  stand  much  analysis. 

Main  Street  was  beginning  to  look  very 
shabby.  Paint  peeling  from  shop  fronts,  dis- 
play windows  dusty.  Signs  were  pasted  on 
most  of  the  shops:  "Closed  all  day  Mon- 
day." .  .  .  "Closed  Tuesday."  .  .  . 
"Closed  Friday."  How  would  it  look  to  Jim? 

How  would  she  look,  in  her  old  clothes, 
and  having  gained  weight  on  all  those  maca- 
roni and  rice  casseroles  and  bean  dishes?  If 
she  had  time  for  one  of  those  remodeling 
jobs  advertised  in  the  magazines — slim  and 
lovely  and  clear-skinned  and  lustrous-eyed — 
she  would  move  gracefully  to  meet  him, 
holding  her  spine  straight  and  reaching 
mentally  for  the  sky.  The  girl  of  his  dreams ! 
She  ought  to  begin  this  minute,  and  lie  up- 
side down  twenty  minutes  a  day,  changing 
the  course  of  her  circulation.  But  where 
could  she  get  twenty  minutes? 

Instead  of  finding  them,  she  lost  an  extra 
hour  because  someone  failed  to  come,  and 
she  had  to  write  out  an  extra  report.  So  she 
came  dashing  up  the  steps  just  in  time  for 
supper  before  going  to  the  church  to  help 
clean  the  Sunday-school  room  and  make 
crepe-paper  butterflies  for  the  children's 
party. 

Tommy  and  Pen  met  her  at  the  door, 
waving  an  envelope.  "Mail  from  pop!"  said 
Tommy.  .  .  .  "Mail  from  daddy!"  said 
Pen. 

Alix  handed  over  the  parcel  from  the 
butcher,  which  was  leaking  meat  juices 
through  the  war-issue  paper.  She  didn't 
wait  to  take  off  her  things;  she  flew  to  the 
living  room  and  sat  down  and  opened  the 
letter. 

Then  she  gave  a  cry  and  waved  the  letter 

in  the  air.    "He  says— he  says "    She 

couldn't  speak;  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
quick  tears. 

"What  is  it,  mom,  what's  he  say?" 


WILLIrieCR     SHOSTAl  PHOTO 


Bring  out  the  natural  radiance  and  luster  of  your  hair  by  using  Fitch's  Sapon- 
ified CocoANUT  Oil  Shampoo  regularly.  This  fragrant,  liquid  shampoo,  made 
from  mild  cocoanut  and  pure  vegetable  oils,  cleanses  the  hair  and  scalp  thor- 
oughly .  .  .  helps  leave  the  hair  glossy,  soft  and  easy  to  manage. 
Contains  Patented  Rinsing  Agent  —  After  the  rich  lather  has  done  its  cleansing 
job,  the  patented  rinsing  agent  contained  in  the  shampoo  goes  to  work  with  the 
rinse  water  to  quickly  wash  away  remaining  particles  .  .  .  helps  leave  the  hair 
film-free,  sparkling  clean  and  full  of  flattering,  natural  highlights. 

^       ^'-H.  ^    SHAMPOO    FOR    THE    WHOLE    FAMILY 

V^m^/wm,  ^^  Fitch's  Saponified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo  is  mild  and 

*^^ltSn  V  gentle,  yet  efficient  ...  so  let  every  member  of  the 
family  use  it  regularly  each  week.  It  helps  make  all 
colors  and  textures  of  hair  glossy  and  manageable.  Ask 
for  it  at  drug  counters.  Professional  applications  at 
barber  and  beauty  shops. 


FOR  DANDRUFF  ...  ask  for  and  use  Fitch's  Dandruff 
Remover  Shampoo.  .  .  the  only  shampoo  made  whose 
guarantee  to  remove  dandruff  with  the  first  application 
is  backed  by  one  of  the  world's  largest  insurance  firms. 
No  other  shampoo  can  make  this  statement.  At  drug 
counters  .  .   .  barber  and  beauty  shops. 


SAPONIFIED 
COCOANUT  OIL 

r«..  M.PK    SHAMPOO 

rhe  F.  H.  FITCH  COMPANV.  Oes  Moines  6.  Iowa,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Los  Angeles  21,  Calif.,  Toronto  2,  Canada 


QUEST 

All-purpose  DEODORANT 

A  most  effective  powder,  for  body  odors,  for  foot  comfort. 


FOOTANDIEG  PAINS? 

Rheumatic-like  foot  and   leg  pains,   tired,  aching 
feet,  sore  heels,  or  callouses  on  soles,  may  be  due  to 
weak  or  fallen  arches.  Dr.  Scholl's  Arch  Supports  and  exercise 
help  give  relief  by  removing  muscular  and  ligamentous  strain 
— the  cause  of  your  pain.  Adjustable  to  aid  in  restoring  the 
arches  to  normal.    Can  be  changed  from  one  pair  of  shoes  to 
another.  Expertly  fitted  at  Shoe,  Surgical  and  Oept.  Stores  every 
where.  FREE  foot  booklet,  write  Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


DrScho/Is 


ARCH 
SUPPORTS 


Then  is  a  Dr.  Scholl  Foot  Comfort  Appliance  or  Remedy  for  Every  Common  Foot  Trouble 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in 
many  oases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth. 
Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rock- 
ing, chafing  plate.  25c  and  .5()c  at  druggists. ...  If  your 
druggist  hasn't  it,  don't  waste  money  on  sub-fti- 
ttites,  but  send  us  lOo  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
generous  trial  box.  ©  i.  p.  inc. 

KLUTCH    CO..   4521-I,   ELMIRA.  N.   Y. 


Unsightly  HAIR  OFF 

FACE . . .  UPS . . .  ARMS . . .  LEGS 


Box  4040,  Mercna"^^j^^g^^  ,„_ 
Dept.  182.  — — — 
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/tea/Zu  GO  fof  -thai- 
reanu^  Crunch  Havotf 


There's  a  mouth-watering  richness  of  flavor  that  everybody 
notices  in  Peanut  Crunch  Peanut  Butter.  And  here's  the  reason  .  .  . 
Peanut  Crunch  is  made  from  the  finest  selected  peanuts,  prepared 
in  a  special  way.  There  are  tiny,  crisp  bits  of  nuts  all  through  this 
golden  spread.  Serve  Peanut  Crunch  often  to  your  family  .  .  . 
it's  so  rich  in  proteins  and  other  healthful,  body-building  food 
values.  For  peanut  butter  with  that  extra-rich  and  delightful  flavor 
ask  your  grocer  for  the  one-pound  or  9-ounce  jar  of  Peanut  Crunch 
.  .  .  it's  a  delicious  treat! 

Packed  only  by    HOLSUM   PRODUCTS 

Brooklyn         •        Cleveland         •        Kansas  City         •        Milwaukee 


Peanut 
Crunch 


BRAND 


7/Uj'.«,a*»w  PEANUT  BUTTER 


"He  says  he's  coming  back  to  America, 
and  will  be  in — in  Florida!  And  we're  to 
come  down!"  said  Alix  breathlessly. 

"To  Florida!"  both  children  screamed. 

Alix  was  reading  it  again ;  it  was  incredible ! 
"He  wants  us  to  come  to  Pine  Lakes — he'll 
be  there  a  month;  a  whole  month!" 

"C'n  I  cut  school?"  asked  Tommy. 

Alix  was  rapidly  figuring.  "We'd  have  to 
leave  in  ten  days.  I  should  have  had  this 
letter  days  ago — oh,  why  couldn't  he  cable? 
But  of  course  we'll  make  it;  we  have  to!" 

"Will  we  have  a  house  there?  "  asked  Pen. 

"He  says  to  get  reservations  at  the  Edge- 
water  Inn — we  stayed  there  once  long  ago — 
it's  the  hotel  nearest  camp." 

Tommy  bounded  away  shouting,  "Bes- 
sie— hey,  Bessie,  we're  headin'  for  the  blue 
horizon!" 

Alix  held  her  head  in  her  hands.  "Let  me 
think.  We'll  have  to  plan " 

She  swallowed  her  supper  hastily. 

"  I'm  going  to  leave  early  for  the  church," 
she  said,  "and  stop  and  make  the  train 
reservations.    I  better  wire  the  hotel  too." 

"I'll  simply  have  to  have  some  new 
clothes,"  said  Pen.  "I  haven't  a  single  rag 
fit  to  wear." 

"We'll  worry  about  that  later,"  said  Alix. 

She  dashed  upstairs,  changed  into  a  fresh 
blouse,  brushed  her  hair.  Jim's  picture  was 
smiling  at  her;  she  flew  over  and  picked  it  up 
and  whispered,  "It  is  real!  It  is  real!" 
Florida  and  Jim  for  a  month ! 

There  was  a  new  man  at  the  station.  Alix 
had  to  wait  while  he  took  a  long  telegram 
over  the  wire  and  said,  "Well,  I  can't  under- 
stand all  that  junk." 


"I  want  to  make  three  reservations  foi 
Florida  for  the  twenty-seventh,"  said  Alb 
breathlessly.  "On  the  Limited." 

"Lady,  if  I  could  get  three  reservations 
on  the  Limited,  I'd  use  'em  myself." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

He  grinned  sardonically.  "Anybody  td 
you  there's  a  war  on?" 

"My  husband's  in  it,"  she  said.  "I  haw 
some  inkling."  * 

"Now  take  it  easy,  madam.   Maybe  yoi 
don't  know  about  the  transportation  difli 
culties.    Now  you  wait  and  I'll  see  what 
can  do.  Come  back  tomorrow." 

"I've  got  to  have  them,"  said  Alix  firmly 
"My  husband  will  be  expecting  us  in  Pin 
Lakes." 

Jim  would  be  there  when  they  arrived 
she  could  see  him  now,  walking  down  tb 
platform  in  the  sharp  Florida  sun,  tall  an( 
brown  and  half  smiling.  There  was  a  patii 
in  the  Edgewater;  they'd  sit  there  in  tb, 
moonlight  in  the  dreamy  Florida  nights.  WeU 
she  thought  suddenly,  Die  old  blue  lace  ivi 
look  better  m  the  moonlight  anyway.   .   .   . 

"It  seems  to  me  a  hundred  butterflies  ai" 
enough,"  said  the  chairman.  "They  jus 
jump  around  and  tear  them  up  right  awa; 
anyhow." 

"I  really  ought  to  get  home,"  said  Ali 
thankfully.  "I'm  trying  to  get  ready  to  g 
to  Florida  to  meet  Jim."  !/ 

"My  goodness,  will  the  OPA  let  you?"  ' 

" Do  I  have  to  ask  the  OPA? "  '' 

"  I  don't  know,  but  my  cousin  from  Lonj| 

ridge  tried  to  go  to  Oklahoma  when  he 

baby    was   coming   and   she   couldn't   ge' 

(Continued  on  Page  114) 


WHY  not  start  a  masterpiece-^some  impressive  and  fascinat- 
ing iindcrtakinjr  that  will  hold  your  interest  and  keep  your 
hands  busy  all  tiirougii  the  long  winter  evenings  that  lie  ahead? 
And  if  the  patterns  we  list  below  don't  appeal,  write  for  our 
Complete  Llst  of  Handicrxft  Patterns,  No.  1752,  which 
we  mail  to  readers  free  on  recjuest. 


.1  O  I     K  X  A  I.       K  K  F  E  K   K  >  r  E       L  I  B  R  A  R  1 


liecause  of  the  uncerlainlie^  of  warlime  Irons porlalion,  pallerns  may  be  late  arriving  at  destination.    If  your  ori 

lines  not  reaeh  you  on  time,  please  do  not  write  complaining  of  delay.  The  delay  is  caused  by  conditions,  arisi. 

after  your  order  has  left  Philadelphia,  beyond  our  control. 


II04»K   .%   Itl'O 

201,?.  OXKN  AND  Plow  Sa.mpler  Hooked  Rug.  24  by 

54  inchrs.  .\  pastoral  scene  —  two  houses,  two 

farmers,  two  oxen  and  a  plow.    10c. 
2014.  Syi  ARK  Moth-  Hooked  Rig.   24  by  .S4  inches. 

Concentric  squares  in  contrasting  colors  make 

up  llu'se  motifs.    10c. 
2(115.   Hoi.lv  Hooked  Rig.    27  by  49  inches.    Bright 

berries,  leaves  on  neutral  background.    10c. 

2016.  Scroll  Hooked  Rig.   27  by  44  inches.   Grace- 

ful scrolls  with  a  central  floral  motif.    10c. 

2017.  Floral  Hooked  Rig.    22  by  30  inches.    An 

elaborate     pattern,     quaint    and    charming, 

using  nianv  colors.    10c. 
2II1K.   BoiyiKT  Hooked  Rug.    24  by  30  inches.    .V 

bold  bouquet  on  a  delicate  background  with  a 

scalloped  border.    10c. 
1745.  Sampler  Rug  for  a  Child's  Room.  .\  variety 

of  motifs  are  given — animals,  fruit,  letters, 

numbers,  toys — so  that  you  can  choose  those 

you  want  and  design  your  own  rug.   5c. 


>1AKE  A  Ql'ILT 

1601.  Reba's  Ring.   .\n  open,  six-pointed  star  design 

in  applique  with  a  trapunto  motif  in  the  cen- 
ter of  e.ich  star.    10c. 

1602.  R.\chel's  Wreath.    Colorful  wreaths  in  ap- 

plique, separated  by  delicate  trapunto  pat- 
terns. Four  large  squares  make  the  quilt.  10c. 

1863.  Mother  Goose  N.\me  Quilt.  Illustrating 
nurserj-  rhymes.    For  baby's  crib.    10c. 

1503.  Bible  Quilt  Pattern.  Made  in  large  squares 
with  appliqued  pictures  illustrating  Bible 
stories.    Crib  size.    10c. 

1Q17.  Victorv  Quilt.  Twelve  squares,  each  with  a 
stylized  flag  pattern  with  a  blue  field,  one 
wiiite  star  and  four  red  stripes.  Has  a  red, 
white  and  blue  border.    10c. 


1050.  CnERRv-RiPE  Quilt  Pattern.    To  be  app  ' 

qued  in  blocks.    10c. 

1051.  Star-Dia.mo.vd   Quilt   Pattern.     Appliqui 

10c. 

1052.  Wild-Rose  Quilt  Pattern.  A  trailing  desig 

appliqued.    10c. 

1053.  Colonial  Dame  Quilt  Pattern.    Appliqu. 

silhouettes.  Easy  to  do.    10c. 


WORK  AN  HEIRLOOM 
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"  Home  Sweet  Home  "  Sampler.  To  embroic 
and  frame.   Pattern  includes  a  hot-iron  trai 
fer  sheet  and  a  chart  giving  color  suggestion 
for  the  embroidery.    5c. 

Crocheted  Coverlet.  Looks  like  an  ol 
fashioned  woven  bedspread,  but  it  is  a 
cheted  of  any  boil-fast,  sunfast  cott 
yarn.    10c. 

Needlework  Pick-Ups.  Hot -iron  transfer  c 
signs  for  curtains,  place  mats  and  a  b* 
quilt;  also  directions  for  crocheting  butt 
flies  in  two  sizes  for  a  luncheon  set.    10c. 


KNIT  A  DRESS  *" 

1987.  Classic  One-Piece  Dress.   Long  sleeves,  bif** 

tons  to  the  waist  in  front,  turnover  coll; 

Size  16.    5c. 
1979.  Two-PiECE  Dress.    Top  has  long  sleeves  a 

a  belt.   It  is  ribbed  and  buttoned  up  the  froi 

Skirt  is  knitted  to  look  like  pleats.  Size  16 
2002.  Dress  With  Shirtwaist  Top.    V-neck,  elb( 

sleeves,  skirt  with  cable  stitch  pattern.   Si 

16.   5c. 
1983.  Young   Dress.     Broadened    shoulders,   belt 

waist,  youthful  fullness  in  skirt.   Size  16. 
2051.  Slimming  Jacket  Suit.    Fifth  Avenue  desit|3j|| 

Sleek  and  smooth.    Size  14.    5c. 
1992.  Classic    Tailored    Suit.     Jacket    has    lo 

sleeves  and  revers.   Size  16.   5c. 


We  will  gladly  send  any  of  these  patterns  if  you'll  order  by  name  and  number.  They  will  be  mailed  anywhere  itii 
United  States  and  Canada  upon  receipt  of  stamps,  cash,  check  or  money  order.   Do  not  send  stamped,  addressed  I 
velopes  or  War  Stamps.    Readers  in  all  foreign  countries  should  send  International  Reply  Coupons,  purchased    'j^ 
their  post  office.   Please  address  all  requests  to  the  Reference  Library.  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5.  Pern 
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GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  MILK 


Here's  health  —  in  a  tempting,  delicious  milk  that  can't  be 
beaten  for  refreshment  and  flavor!  And  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY 
Milk  is  more  than  a  taste-treat.  It  is  a  goodness-crammed  food 
that  furnishes  every  bit  of  your  daily  calcium  need  .  .  .  plus 
abundant  supplies  of  other  food  essentials. 

Just  think  —  strong  bones,  shining  teeth,  nerve  stability  are 
yours  only  when  your  calcium  intake  is  sufficient.  And  every 
member  of  your  family  will  agree  —  there's  no  more  pleasant, 
complete  calcium  source  than  a  delicious  daily  quart  of  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk !  Besides,  there's  a  full  half-pint  of  rich  cream 
at  the  top  of  every  bottle,  for  extra  flavor  and  health. 

What  makes  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk  so  superior.'  Just 
this  —  it  is  produced  only  on  carefully  selected  farms,  comes 
from  fine  Guernsey  cows,  and  must  meet  high  requirements  of 
local  and  state  health  authorities  plus  national  supervision  by 
GOLDEN  GUERNSEY,  Inc.  No  wonder  healthy  Americans  en- 
joy GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk!  You  and  your  family  deserve 
this  enjoyment  too — ask  your  milkman  to  begin  your  deliveries 
of  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk  as  soon  as  possible. 

ONE  QUART  OF  GOLDEN   GUERNSEY  GIVES  YOU 
160%   OF  YOUR  DAILY  CALCIUM  NEEDS 

IN  ADDITION  TO  27%  OF  CALORIE  NEEDS  40%  OF  PROTEIN  NEEDS 
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INDIANA  (Con.) 

Gory  &  Hammond 

Cloverleof  Dairy  Co. 
Dixie  Dairy  Co. 
Gas  City  Solms  Bros. 

Hobort  Hillcrest  Farm  Dairy 
Huntington  Pure  Milk  Co. 
Indianap's  Copitol  Dairies 
Wm.  H.  Roberts  &  Sons 
Kokomo  Med-O-Bloom  D'y 
Lafayette  Furnas  Ice  Cr. 
LaPorte  Scholl  Doiry 

Marion  Pure  Milk  Co. 

Richmond  Wayne  Dairy 

South  Bend    Reliable  Dairy 

IOWA 

Ames  F.  H.  Logsdon 

Davenport  Wyanet  Forms 
Fort  Dodge  Creomery  Co. 

KENTUCKY 

Ashlond  Hickory  Hill  Dairy 
Louisville  Cherokee  S.  Milk 
Owensboro  Model  D'y,  Inc. 
Princeton  Creom  &  Butter 
Winchester  Marsh  Dairy  Co. 

MAINE 

Anson  A.  H.  Ouellette 
Formington  Richvole  Form 
Kingheld  Maple  Lone  Form 
Madison    A.  H.  Ouellette 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  Green  Spring  D'y 
Church  Hill  Kennersley  F'm 
Frederick  Ideal  Farms  Dairy 
Hagerstown 

Eden  Plains  Dairy  Farms 
Woodside  Hall  Forms 
Hyottsville  FHorvey  Dairy 
Lonhain  Moughon  Forms 
Port  Deposit  Mt.  Arorat  F'ms 
Rockville  Sycamore  Doiry  ' 
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Cope  Cod 

Hyannis         H.  P.  Hood 

White  Brothers 

Falmouth        H.  P.  Hood 

Woods  Hole  H.  P.  Hood 

Chicopee  F.  B.  Mallory,  Inc. 

Duxbury         White  Brothers 

E.  Bridgewater  H.  P.  Hood 

Fitchburg      Tri-City  CoOp. 

Framinghom  Deerfoot  Farms 

Sunshine  Doiry 

Gloucester  Dr.  Babson  Form 

Greenl'ld  Sheldegren  Form 

Haverhill  Rob't.  H.  Sowyer 

Holyoke  F.  B.  Mollory.  Inc. 

Shodylown  Farm 

Littleton  J.  Fred  Herpy 

Longmeadow 

F.  B.  Mallory,  Inc. 
Lowell  John  Kydd  &  Sons 
Marlboro  Deerloot  Forms 
Methuen  Greycourl  Form 
Milford  R.W.Cotfin&Sons 
Natick  Sunshine  Dairy 

New  Bedford  Frates  Dairy 
Gulf  Hill  Farm 
North  Adams  | 

Fillmore  Forms,  Inc. 
Northampton  United  Dairy 
No.  Easton  Longwater  Farm 


SOME  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  DISTRIBUTORS  COVERING  OVER  2000  CITIES 
FOR  OTHERS  WRITE  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  INC.,  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


MASSACHUSETTS  (Con.) 

Pittsfield         Crescent  Cr'y. 

PittsReld  Milk'Exchange 

Rockport     Dr.  Babson  Form 

Shrewsbury  Hillcrest  Dairy 

Jensen's  Wayside  Dairy 

So.  Dartmouth  Gulf  Hill  Form 

So.  Hadtey  Shodylown  Form 

SpringfieldF.  B.  Mollory,  Inc. 

General  Ice  Creom  Corp. 

United  Dairy  System,  inc. 

Taunton  H.  P.  Hood 

TopsField        Meredith  Farm 

WestfieldF.  B.MolloryJnc. 

Worcester    Deerfoot  Forms 

Hillcrest  Dairy 

Jensen's  Wayside  Doiry 

United  Dairy  System,  Inc. 

MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor  Hirth  Brothers 
Bay  City  Boy  City  Dairy 
Caledonia  Rosemont  Form 
Flint  Genesee  Dairy 

Kalamazoo  Lockshore  Form 
Lansing  Heotherwood  Form 
Midland  Midland  DairyCo. 
Saginosw  Huebner  Dairy 
Saginaw  Dairy 

MINNESOTA 

Austin  Marigold  Dairies 
Barnum  Bornum  Creomery 
Faribault  Marigold  Dairies 
Formington  Brandtjen  Farms 
Mankato  H.  N.  Best  &  Son 
Lowguern  Farm 
Marigold  Dairies 
Minneapolis 

Ewold  Bros.  Sanitary  Dairy 
Moorhead  Fairmont  Cr'y. 
Owotonna  Marigold  D'ries 
Pipestone  Allen  Gew^ecke 
Rochester  Marigold  Doiries 
St.  Paul  Sanitary  Dairies 
Von  Dyke  Guernsey  Farms 
Winona     Marigold  Dairies 

MISSISSIPPI 

Bay  Saint  Louis  Sandolon 
Gullport  Robinwood  Farm 
Horn  Lake      Gayoso  Farms 

MISSOURI 

Jefferson  City 

Vogels  Guernsey  Farm 
St.  Louis  St.  Louis  Doiry 
Versailles      Repelmor  Farm 

MONTANA 

Billings  Billings  Dairy 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln  Skyline  Dairy 

Omaha  Alamito  Dairy 

Roberts  Dairy 
NEVADA 
Reno  Model  Dairy 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Summit  Farms 

Hancock  The  Flogstones 
Milford  Crosby  Form 

Peterborough  Old  Town  F  'm 
Salem  Rockingham  Form 
Wilton 

Hampshire  Hills  Forms 

NEW  JERSEY 

All  Northern  Counties 

Alderney  Dairy 
Audubon  Abbotts  Dairies 
Bloomfield  Mt.  Vernon  F'ms 


NEW  JERSEY  (Con.) 

Bridgeton  Rointer's  Dairies 
Camden  Abbotts  Dairies 
Chothom 

Florhom  Park  Dairies,  Inc. 
Clifton  Sisco  Dairy 

Convent  Hollow  Hill  Farm 
Cronford  Sunrise  Dairies 
Wood  Brook  Forms 
Elizabeth  Dairyland  Forms 
Wood  Brook  Forms 
Fan  wood  Wood  BrookForms 
Florhom  Park 

Florhom  Pork  Dairies  Inc. 
Hoddonfield  Abbotts  D'ries 
Haddon  Heights 

Abbotts  Dairies,  Inc. 
Hightstown  Conover's 

Highlstown  Guernsey  D'y 
Hillside  Cwith  Elizabeth) 

Mt.  Vernon  Forms 

Wood  Brook  Forms 

Irvington      Alderney  Dairy 

Mt.  Vernon  Forms 

Port  Murray  Dairy 

Sunrise  Dairies 

Phil  Knorr 

Port  Murray  Dairy 

Kearney  Mt.  Vernon  Farms 

Linden     Mt.  Vernon  Farms 

Wood  Brook  Farms 

Madison 

Florhom  Pork  Dairies,  Inc. 
Medford  Locust  Lane  Doiry 
Mendhom  Audley  Farms 
Merchantville 

Abbotts  Dairies,  Inc. 

Porks  Dairies,  Inc. 

Metuchen  Wood  Brook  F'ms 

Midland  Pork  Franklin  Loke 

Millburn 

Florhom  Park  Dairies,  Inc. 

Middlesex  ScUnionCounties 

Forsgote  Forms,  Inc. 

Mooreslown      Locust  Lone 

Newark       Alderney  Dairy 

Dairyland  Forms 

Mt.  Vernon  Farms 

Sunrise  Doiries 

Wood  Brook  Farms 

New  Brunswick     Krouzer's 

Kreiger  Doiry 

Mayer's  Sonitory  Doiry 

Middlesex  Form  Doiry 

Paul  us  Dairy 

Schmidt's  Dairy 

Wood  Brook  Forms 

No.  Arlington   Forest  Doiry 

Poterson  Franklin  Lake 

Peapack-Glodstone  Dairy 

Perth  Amboy 

Supreme  Milk  &  Cream 

Wood  Brook  Farms 

PlainReld       Sunrise  Dairies 

Wood  Brook  Forms 

Point  Pleasant 

Van  Schoick's  Dairy 
Port  Murrov  Dairy 
Princeton  Rockwood  Dairy 
Rohwoy  Sunrise  Dairies 
Wood  Brook  Farms 
Ridgewood  Franklin  Lake 
Camden  County 

Abbotts  Dairies 

Mtllside  Farms 

Porks  Dairies 

Roselle  Sunrise  Dairies 

Wood  Brook  Farms 

Roseiie  Park  Sunrise  Dairies 

Wood  Brook  Forms 


NEW  JERSEY  (Con.) 

Summit     Conoe  Brook  Farm 

Florhom  Pork  Doiries,  Inc. 

Union        Ideal  Doiry  Forms 

Mt.  Vernon  Forms 

Wood  Brook  Forms 
Westfield       Sunrise  Doiries 

Wood  Brook  Forms 
Westville  Abbotts  Dairies 
Westwood  Fronklin  Loke 
Whitehouse  Durling  Forms 
Woodbury  Abbotts  Dairies 

NEW  YORK 

Albany  Mork  W.  Stevens 
Boulevard  Dairy  Co. 
Norman's  Kill  Doiry 
Auburn  Auburn  Guernsey 
Brewster  The  Rider  Dairy 
Buffolo  Beck's  Dairy 

Clayton  Merle  L.  Youngs 
Conesus  Domion  Form 

Harrison  Dellwood  Dairy 
Hoosick  Falls 

Fillmore  Forms,  Inc. 
Irvington  Dellwood  Dairy 
Momoroneck 

Dellwood  Dairy 
Mil  INeckBeoverbrook  Farm 
Mount  Vernon 

Dellwood  Doiry 
Ne\vburgh  Forge  Hill  Farm 
NewRochelle  Dellw'dD'y 
Oswego  Oswego  Doiry 
Pottersonville  W.W.JeHers 
Plottsburg  Doiry  Co. 
Rochester  Hudson  Dairy 
Nakomo  Farms  Dairy 
Schreiner  Milk  Co. 
Rye  Dellwood  Dairy 

Scorsdole  Dellwood  Doiry 
SchenectodyConnelly  Bros. 
Syosset  NX/oodside  Acres 
Syrocuse  Sj^rocuse 

Guernsey  Dairy  Co-Op. 
Tarrytown  Dellv*'ood  Dairy 
Troy  Collar  City  Creamery 
Ulica  Sunshine  Dairy 

White  Plains  Dellwood  D'y 
Vonkers       Dellwood  Dairy 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Southern  Doiries 
Boone  New  River  Dairy 
Brevard  Transylvania  D'ries 
Concord  CleorSpringsForm 
Duffiom  Durhom  Dairy 

Elkin  Klondike  Form 

Hendersonville 

McNoughton  Farms 
High  Point  Clover  Brond 
Kings  Mount.  Archdole  D'y 
Lexington  Coble  Dairies 
Mount  Airy  Hotcher's  D'y 
Mt,  Pleasant  Green  Hills 
Tryon  Hidden  Volley  Farm 
Winston-Solem  Selected  D'y 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Forgo  Fairmont  Creamery 
Roanoke  Ropids 

Chockoyette  Farm 

OHIO 

Akron        Akron  Pure  Milk 

Belte  Isle  Farm 

Chestnut  Ridge  Dairy 

Mountrose  Dairy 

Cincinnati    Opekasit  Farms 

G.  H.  Berling  Dairy  Co. 

J.  H.  Berling  Dairy 


OHIO  (Con.) 

Cleveland  &  Suburbs 

Dairymen's  Ohio 

Formers' 

O.  A.  Dean  Dairy  Co. 

Fronchester  Forms 

H.  J.  Munz  Dairy 

Schneider-Bruce  Dairy 

Telling-Belle  Vernon  Co. 

Columbus        Diamond  Milk 

Dayton  Grocer's  Coop. 

Himes  Brothers  Doiry 

Shoemoke  Forms,  Inc. 

Dover       Coppeidole  Forms 

Homiltcn    McGreevy  Dairy 

Loncoster         Bennett  Dairy 

Monsfield     Roemelton  Form 

Mt.  Vernon      Jewell  Milk 

Sandusky  Esmond  Doiry 

Springfield     Citizen's  Dairy 

&  Lynn  Guernsey  Form 

Toledo    Bobcock  Doiry  Co. 

Woosler  Ideal  Dairy 

Voungstown    Sanitary  Milk 

OKLAHOMA 

Ardmore  Primrose  Form 

Tom  Cooper  Forms 
Enid  Jerry  Oven  Form 

Oklahoma  City 

Meodow  Lodge  Forms 

OREGON 

Eugene  Chulo  Vista  Dairy 
HillsboroMorningdew  F'ms 
Medford  Cloverhill  Form 
Portland  Foirview  Farms 
Shedd      Prairie  Rose  Dairy 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown  Hess  Lehigh 
Altoono  J.  E.  FHarshbarger 
Ambler  Meyer's  Dairy 

Ambridge  Taylor  Milk  Co. 
Beaver  tolls  Bonnie  View 
Berwick  Berwick  Creamery 
Corner  Park  Farm 
Berwyn  Chesterbrook  Farm 
Bethlehem  Mowrer's  Dairy 
Big  Run  William  Irvin  Co. 
Brockporl  Keystone  Dairy 
Butler  Moser's  Dairy 

Corbondole 

Bethony-Homesteod  Forms 
Chodds  Ford  Hill  Girt  Forms 
Chombersburg  Dairy 
Chester  Miller-f  lounders 
Cornwall  Foirviev/  Farms 
Donoro  Triumphant  Dairy 
Doylestown  Smith's  Son. D'y 

Gardenville  Farms 

Easton  Meyer's  Dairy 

Eoslon  Sanitary  Milk  Co. 

Elizabeth  Mentor  Forms 

Ellwood  City  Fisher's  Dairy 

Erie   Meadow  Brook  Doiry 

Fromknecht  Doiry 

Vople's  Dairy 

Fayette  City    Patterson  D'y 

Greensburg         Silvis  Farms 

Hamburg        Paul  R.  Kohler 

Smith's  Model  Dairy 

Horrisburg     Goose  Valley 

Harrisburg  Doiries 

Hotboro        Ivycrest  Dairies 

Hozelton  S.  C.  Price 

Modern  Sonitory  Dairy 

Honesdole 

Bethany-Homestead  Farms 
Hummelslown  Geo.  Fromm 
Indiano    Indiana  Dairy  Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA  (Con.) 

Jenkintown     Toylor's  Dairy 
Johnstown     Sonitory  Dairy 
Somerset  Dairy  Co. 
Kane  Ideal  Forms 

Lancaster  Oueen  Dairy 
LebononHersheyChoc.Co. 
Lewistown 

Lewistown  Pure  Milk  Co. 

Meodville   Moore4)ovison 

Mechanicsb'g   Konhaus  F'm 

Monongohela  HonksDoiry 

Mopleview 

Norristown    Holiday  Doiry 

Levengood  Doiry 

White  Hole  Form 

Parkers  Londing 

Parker's  View  Form 

Philo.        Breuninger's  Doiry 

(Moin  Line)  Brookmeod 

Pittsburgh         Lewis  Dairies 

PogeMilkCo. 

Pottstown  Levengood  Dairy 

Sunny  Slope  Dairy 

Potisville  J.  H.  Brokoff 

Puloski  Pleosant  Acres 

Quorryville  Norwood  F'ms 

Reading  Clover  Forms 

St.  Lawrence  Dairy 

Red  Lion         Worners  Doiry 

Roxborough  Missimer- 

Wood-Narcisso  Dairies 

Scronlon       Glendole  Forms 

Shomokin  Sonitory  Milk 

Shippenville  Gruber  &  Son 

Sligo  Shook's  Dairy 

Spring  City 

Sunny  Slope  Doiry,  Inc. 
Stroudsburg  Penn-Dell 

Terre  Hill  White  Oak  Form 
Tunkhon'ck  Shadow  Brook 
Uniontown  Corner  Doiry 
Friendship  Hill  Dairy 
Wayne  Brookmeod  Dairies 
Waynesboro  Antielom  Form 
West  Chester  Eachus  Dairy 
Wilkes-Borre  Glendole  F'ms 
Goodlei^h  Farms 
WilkinsburgChos  .G  .Turner 
Williamsport  Milk  Products 
WillowStreetC.H.Witmer 
York  Warner's  Dairy 

York  Sonitory  Milk 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Borrington 

Cedar  Lone  Farm 
Cranston  H.  P.  Hood 

Pawtucket  H.  P.  Hood 

Providence  H.  P.  Hood 
Warren  Cedar  Lone  Form 
Warwick  H.  P.  Hood 

Woonsocket      H.  P.  Hood 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  West  End  Dairy 
Chester  Hillbright  Doiry 
Columbia  Edisto  Forms  Dairy 
Zimolcrest  Form 
Hartsville  Guernsey  Dairy 
Moncks  Corner  Gippy  Ptn. 
Orangeburg 

State  A  &  M  College 
Spartanburg  Hill  Top  Forms 
Union  Union  Doiry 

Yemossee 

Brays  Island  Plontation 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Sioux  Foils    Lakeside  Dairy 

TENNESSEE 

Bristol  Pinemont  Forms 

Knoxville  Farrogut  Forms 
Memphis        Gayoso  Farms 

TEXAS 

Dallas  Cabell's 

San  Antonio  Doirylond 


UTAH 

Logon         Cache  Meadow 

Ogden         Arden-Sunfreze 

Salt  Lake  City  ArdenDoiryl 

Cloverleof  Dairy] 

VERMONT 

Bennington  Fillmore  Forms 
Brattleboro 

Shosv-Bellville  Doiry  Co. 
Springfield        Estey's  Dairy 

VIRGINIA 

Alexandria 

Alexandria  D'y  Prod.  Co. 
Denbigh  Burkholder  Dairy 
Foirfax  Willowmere  Forms 
Fredericksb'g  Farmers  Cry 
Golox  Round  Hill  Form 

Kenbridge  Guernsey  Dairy 
Lynchburg  Weslover  Dairy 
Lynnhoven  Boyville  Forms 
Martinsville  Fisher  Forms 
Norfolk  Boyville  Farms 

Portsmouth  Pine  Grove  Form 
Pulaski  Buena  Vista  Farm 
Rod  ford 

Clover  Creamery  Co.,  Inc 
Richmond     Lokeview  Dairy 

Curies  Neck  Dairies 

Richmond  Doiry  Co.i 

Virginia  Dairy  Co. 

Roanoke   Clover  Creamery 

Gorst  Brothers  Dairy 
Roonoke  Doir  ^ 
Staunton 

Augusta  Dairies  Inc 
Virginia  Beach  Boyville  fm 

WASHINGTON,  p.  C 

Thompson's  Doiry 
Wakefield  Dair> 

WASHINGTON 

Bellinghom  Hillview  Dair>! 
Bremerton  Prices  G.  Dair> 
Everett  Arown  Form; 

Olyrnpio  Meyer's  Dair> 
Port  Orchard  Prices  Dair> 
Seattle  Murymoor  Faro 
Golden  Arrow  Dair^ 
VoncouverGoldenWestD') 
Middole  Guernsey  Dafr) 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Chorleston 

Impertul  Ice  Cream  Co 

WISCONSIN 

Ashlond  Hov>/ard  Joyci 
Chippewa  Foils 

Clover  Dairy  Co 
Eou  Claire  Uecke  Dair) 
Dolly  Madison  Doirie: 
Fond  du  Lac  Luxerin  Fam 
Green  Boy  Delwiche  Form 
Kaukauno  Modern  Dair 
Kenosha  Milk  Pro's. Co-Op 
Lo  Crosse  Dolly  Madisoi 
Modison  Bowmon  Farm  D' 
Manitowoc  Sorge  Dair 
Menosho  Gear  Dairy  Co 
Milwaukee  Goldei 

Guernsey  Dairy  Co-Op 
Oconomowoc 

Shoreland  Forn 
Racine  Progressive  Doi 
Stevens  Pt.  AltenburgDai 
Superior  Russell  Creamer 
Tomahawk 

Ta-Mo-Awk  D' 
Waukesha  Fox's  G'nsey  D' 
Wausou-  Bridgeman-  Russe 
West  Bend  Decorah  Fo  rm  D* 
Wisconsin  Ropids 

Wis.  Valley  Creamer 
Wrightstown  Modern  Don 

WYOMING 

Douglas  Judevine  Cream' 


Clarion  lii>ilick,$l. 
(Harmonizing  fiiee  powtUn 
rream  or  dry  rouge, 
$1  eacli).All  prices 
plus  tax. 


Make  your  lips  sing. ..lift  up  your  face 

with  Clarion,  new  clear  red  by  DuBarry. 

Never  before  such  a  wonderful  spark 

to  fire  every  costume  color.  See  it... 

wear  it... love  it  as  a  blazoning  badge 

of  all  the  good  days  in  store  for  you! 
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(Continued  from  Page  112) 
reservations  until  six  months  and  it  was  too 
late;  the  baby  came  in  Chicago." 

"Oklahoma  is  different  from  Florida;  it's 
so  far  away,"  said  Alix.  "I'm  going  to  give 
the  house  a  good  cleaning  before  I  shut  it  up. 
I'll  bring  you  some  things  for  the  rummage— 
there's  an  old  brown  suit  of  Jim's  he  won't 
be  needing  now  any  more,  and  some  old 
dresses  I  was  going  to  wear  out  this  spring." 

"My,  how  I  envy  you,"  said  the  chair- 
man. "Some  people  have  all  the  luck!" 

Alix  rang  up  the  station  the  next  morning. 
"I'm  calling  about  my  drawing  room  to 
Florida,"  she  said  brightly. 

"Yes'm.  Earliest  thing  I  can  get  you  is 
eight  weeks  from  now." 

"Oh — no!"  Alix  was  frantic.  "No,  I've 
got  to  have  it!  It's  my  husband— it's  Jim, 
and  he's  been  gone  so  long  and " 

"Well,  I'll  try  again.  I'll  wire  to  see  if  I 
can  pick  up  something  along  the  line.  You'd 
ought  to  made  up  your  mind  sooner." 

"  It  isn't  my  mind,  it's  the  Army's." 

"They  ain't  answered  your  wire  yet 
about  the  ho-tel." 

"Well,  I  won't  worry  about  that,"  she 
said  confidently.  "We  stayed  there  before; 
they'll  remember  us." 

Then  she  went  into  a  tailspin.  Bessie  had 
to  come  the  next  few  days.  Bessie  reported 
her  mother-in-law,  whom  she  cared  for,  had 
lost  her  teeth  again  and  she  had  to  find  them 
before  she  left  the  house. 

"But,  Bessie,  we've  got  to  pack  away  the 
winter  things!" 

"Well,  maybe  she  can  eat  soup,"  said 
Bessie  doubtfully,  "but  she  don't  like  soup." 

Alix  flew  up  and  down  stairs,  carrying 
coats  and  blankets  and  furs.  She  had  a  huge 
pile  for  the  rummage  by  noon:  Jim's  brown 
suit,  her  old  green  coat,  dresses  that  were  all 
right  for  the  house  but  not  for  the  Edge- 
water  Inn. 

Kessie  finally  arrived  and  they  moved  to- 
gether in  a  haze  of  moth  flakes.  By  night 
they  had  done  a  week's  work,  and  felt  it. 
But  the  next  morning  they  dug  in  again. 
Alix  saw  herself  in  the  mirror  as  she  lugged 
an  armload  of  drapes  up  the  stairs.  She 
looked  like  an  old  hag,  she  thought;  it 
wouldn't  do. 

So  she  left  Bessie  rolling  up  the  small  rugs 
and  flew  downtown  and  bought  a  new  ex- 
pensive suit,  good  enough  for  even  the  Edge- 
water.  It  was  a  soft  lime  green  with  a  rolled 
collar,  and  it  made  her  look  better  than  she 
had  hoped.  She  added  a  creamy  full-sleeved 
blouse  with  black  pearl  buttons  and  a  hat 
as  big  as  a  thimble.  The  outfit  cost  more  than 
her  usual  year's  budget,  but  she  was  filled 
with  recklessness— and  besides,  Jim  couldn't 
be  ashamed  of  her  at  the  Edgewater.  She 
phoned  Pen,  and  met  her  at  the  College 
Shoppe  and  they  both  ran  amuck.  A  new 
evening  dress,  just  in  case,  and  a  date  dress, 
just  in  case,  and  some  skirts  and  sweaters 
and  a  white  wool  coat. 

"And  I'm  going  to  do  just  as  well  by 
Tommy,"  said  Alix.  "He  can't  run  around 
that  hotel  in  baggy  pants  and  a  sweat  shirt. 
It's  not  that  kind  of  place." 

At  the  corner  they  met  Mr.  Allerton,  the 
painter,  and  when  Alix  told  him  they  were 
going  away  for  a  month,  his  eye  brightened. 

"I  could  come  and  repaper,"  he  said, 
"and  get  the  worst  of  the  woodwork  done. 
If  I  had  the  house  to  myself  and  no  picking 
up  to  do,  I'd  be  able  to  work  it  in  all  right." 

"How  soon  would  you  start?" 

"Well,  I  could  come  and  peel  off  the 
living  room  tomorrow,"  he  said. 

"All  right,"  said  Alix.  "And  bring  some 
samples  of  wallpaper." 

Bessie  met  them  at  the  front  door.  "Man 
been  phoming  and  phoming,"  she  said;  "got 
a  telegram  for  you." 

Alix  dashed  to  the  phone  and  got  the 
station  agent.  "My  reservation? "  she  asked. 

"  Naw'm,  wire  from  Florida.  Got  no  space 
atall  at  the  Everbeach " 

"Edgewater,"  she  said. 

"Well,  you  can't  stay  there,"  he  said. 

"What  do  I  do  now?"  asked  Alix. 

"Might  wire  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Might  be  another  hotel  with  some  room." 

"All  right,  wire  them,"  said  Alix. 
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CARDS ; 


Show  exclusive  new  Christmas  Cards, 
All  have  richly  colored,  smart  designs 
No  experience  necessary.  Just  show,  in 
full  or  spare  time,  these  Personal  Christ- 
mas Cards  with  name  imprinted.  Cus- 
tomers get  choice  selection  of  25  for  $1 
or  50for$! .  Big  Profits.  Free  Samples. 

Newest  Box  Assortments 

S<-11  Christmas  Card  Assortments  for 
EXTRA  earnings.  This  season's  win- 
ning values  include  Religious.  Christ- 
mas. Everyday  Cards,  etc.  SPECIAL 
MONEY-MAKING  Plan  for  Lodges. 
Clubs.Churches.etc.QUICK  ACTION 
putscash  in  your  pocket.  Write  today ! 
WETMORE  &  SUGDEN,  INC. 
749  Monroe  Avenue,  Pept.  21-M,  Rochester  (2),  N.Y. 


CHRISTMAS 
ASSORTMENT 

21  for  I 


'IffcAUiLES: 


Iensational  nfW 


BAMDAGE 


Ever  yanked  bandages  off  sore  fingers . . .  pulled  hairs 
trying  to  get  stubborn,  sticky  tapes  loose?  Then  you'll 
be  delighted  with  Gauztex,  the  surgical  bandage  that 
sticks  ONLY  to  itself.  Madeof  specially  processed 
gauze . . .  soft,  dry,  porous.  Gauztex  won't  come  oflf  in 
oil,  gasoline,  naphtha,  or  water.  Keeps  dirt  out,  lets 
healing  air  IN.  I3oes  not  stick  to  sltin  or  hair — comes 
otT  instantly  without  pulling.  Various  widths,  lengths. 
ALSO  ready-made  BAND-ME-QUICK  linger  sizes. 
At  all  drug  counters— 10c  up.  Get  Gauztex  TODAY. 
General  Bandages,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 


GAUZTEX  Sticks  to  Itself  .  .  NlViR  TO  YOU 


New  York 
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BLEMISHES 


More    fhon    a    cosmeHc  — 
enemp^  from  Federal  Tax! 

Accepfed    for   advertising 

in    Journal    of    American 

Medical   Association. 


COVERMARK' 


^^Shk 


A  touch  with  Spot-Stik— and  the  blem- 
ish is  concealed— completely,  instant- 
ly, beautifully. 

Carry  Spot-Stik  with  you,  o/woys,  to 
conceal  any  blemish  that  pops  up. 
Woferproo// 

*Called  "Modern  Miracle"  in  Reoder's 
Digest. 

Five  "Mn  shades. 
JJ.25— o<  drug  and  depf.  stores. 

I    551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  %7,  N.  Y. 


PEARCE 

Blankets 


The  great  urge  to  buy  Pearce  Blan- 
kets is  in  the  blankets  themselves — their 
finer  all  wool  quality,  their  deeper,  softer  nap, 
their  greater  warmth— qualities  which  lead  un- 
erringly to  pride  in  possession.  See  lovely  Pearce 
Blankets  at  your  favorite  store  even  though 
your  patriotic  bond-buying  impulse  prompts 
you  to  defer  blanket  buying  until  after  the  war. 
Write  for  folder  and  sample  swatch. 

$9.95  to  $16.95 

Slightly  higher  in  the  West 

PEARCE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Americas  Oldest  Blanket  Mill 
LATROBE,  PA. 


SfEW/  2-Second  Method 

For  Underarm 
Perspiration 

PROTECTS  you  1-7  DAYS* 

It's  an  utterly  different  way  to  treat 
perspiration  problems!  So  quick 
and  easy — just  pat  underarms  once 
with  tiny,  perfumed  pad — that's 
all!  Instantly,  perspiration  is  con- 
trolled; underarm  odor  prevented 
— and  protection  lasts  up  to  7  days* 
depending  on  you  and  the  weather. 
Kinder  to  clothes,  too — just  follow 
directions  and  it's  safe  for  even 
delicate  silks  and  rayons. 


Economlcal-35Padsli) 
At  your  drug  or  departmen 
store.  SSe 


5   DAY 

IN  D  E  RAR  M     PADS 


"And  no  luck  with  your  train  reservations 
either,"  he  said.  "I  guess  we'll  have  to  wait 
for  a  cancellation." 

Alix  felt  her  head  whirl.  If  she  couldn't 
get  there— but  she  would.  If  she  had  to  walk. 

She  went  on  packing,  picking  out  wall- 
paper, having  her  hair  done,  cleaning  out  the 
food  in  the  icebox.  They  were  going  to  be 
ready,  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

"The  climate  is  mild  down  there,"  she 
told  Pen,  "and  we  might  be  able  to  buy  a 
tent." 

"Muth,  with  our  new  clothes!   A  tent!" 

"C'n  I  take  my  sleeping  bag?"  asked 
Tommy. 

A  neighbor  was  going  to  take  Pris  and  the 
puppies,  the  milk  was  cut  off,  the  paper 
notified. 

"But,  muth,  what  are  we  going  to  do," 
Pen  kept  wailing,  "if  we  can't  get  there  and 
can't  find  a  place  to  stay  after  we  do  get 
there!" 

"We'll  be  all  right,"  said  Alix.  "Just  don't 
worry  so." 

That  day  the  wire  came.  The  only  avail- 
able quarters  in  the  whole  state  of  Florida, 
it  appeared,  were  in  the  Wagon  Wheel 
Motor  Court  five  miles  out  pf  Pine  Lakes. 

"All  right,"  said  Alix,  "the  Wagon  Wheel 
it  is." 

She  came  home  with  a  few  last-minute 
things  like  tooth  paste  and  hairpins  and  new 
slippers  for  Tommy.  Mr.  Allerton  had  all  the 
paper  off  the  living  room  and  hall.  Furniture 
was  piled  everywhere,  overlaid  with  news- 
papers and  dirty  canvas.  The  phone  was 
ringing,  as  usual,  and  Alix  reached  for  it  with 
her  free  hand. 

"Got  you  three  uppers,"  said  the  agent, 
"on  Friday  night.    Can  you  leave  then?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Alix. 


No  brain  is  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est think. 

— From  LAUGHS,  by  Thomas  I.  Masson. 

Copyright,  1926,  by 

Doubleday,  Doron  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Breathless  with  triumph,  she  went  to  the 
kitchen. 

"We've  got  to  leave  Friday,"  Alix  told 
Bessie,  "and  we  have  a  place  to  stay!  Isn't 
it  wonderful?"    She  dumped  her  packages. 

The  phone  was  ringing  again.  Alix  ran 
blithely  to  answer  it,  humming  under  her 
breath. 

"Long  distance  from  New  York  calling 
Mrs.  J.  Carrington." 

"My  goodness,"  said  Alix,  "  I  hope  it  isn't 
Aunt  Hattie  wanting  to  come  for  a  visit." 

And  then  a  voice  spoke  to  her  over  the 
phone.  She  dropped  the  receiver,  caught  it, 
sank  on  the  chair  by  the  phone  table. 

"Jim!"  she  cried.  "Jim!" 

"Alix— are  you  sick?" 

"Certainly  not,"  she  said.  "Are  you  sick?  " 

"No,  I'm  at  LaGuardia  Field." 

"But  how  did  you  get  there?" 

"I  flew,"  he  said  reasonably.  "It's  an  air- 
port." 

"Oh,  darling!"  Alix  said.  "Oh,  darling!" 

"Look,"  he  said  rapidly,  "I've  got  two 
days  before  I  go  to  Florida,  so  I'll  be  out 
on  the  next  train.  I'll  be  there  at  six  to- 
morrow morning." 

"Jim!  Oh,  Jim— the  children  and  I  are 
leaving  for  Florida  tomorrow  night!" 

"Nonsense,"  said  Jim.  "Are  you  crazy? 
I'm  coming  home  for  two  days.  Two  days!" 

"But  I  got  reservations,  and  they  won't 
save  anything  down  there  either  and " 

"Cancel  'em,"  said  Jim  firmly,  "and  we'll 
make  some  more." 

"Make  some  more!  Jim,  darling,  I  can't 
get  any  more  for  months." 

"What's  the  matter,  you  traveling  in  a 
private  car  or  something?" 

"I  have  three  uppers,"  said  Alix.  "And 
not  only  that,  there's  the  reservation  down 
there— they  won't  hold  it." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Jim.  "I'll  ring  up  the 
Edgewater  Inn  right  now  and  fix  it." 

"We  aren't  staying  there.  We're  staying 
at  the  Wagon  Wheel  Motor  Court." 

"What  in  the  world  for?" 
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/MM/HMMff/ 
WHAT  A  SWEU 
CUP  OF  COFFEE' 

m Just  S seconds/ 


h  •_•) 


It's  G.  Washington's 
NEW  Instant  Coffee! 


I^y  HUSBAND  COULDN'T 

BELIEVE  you  MAKE  IT  RIGHT 

IN  THE  CUP  — JUST  ADD 

BOILING  water! 


NO 

COFFEE  pot! 

NO 

WASTE  ! 

AND  IT  COSTS 
NO  MORE  THAN 
;  GROUND  COFFEE 
/ 


IMPORTANT! 

Sorry— right  now  all  the  G. 
Washington  being  made  is 
going  to  our  Armed  Forces. 
But  keep  asking  for  it.  Your 
grocer  will  have  it  eventually! 


^WASHINGTON'S 


INSTANT  COFFEE 


"  It's  the  only  place  we  could  get  in,"  she 
told  him. 

The  operator  intervened.  "Will  you 
kindly  limit  your  call  to  five  minutes, 
puUease?" 

"Well,"  said  Jim,  "I'll  come  on  the  six 
o'clock.  I  can  help  you  get  your  bags  on 
the  train.  And  say  good-by." 

They  were  all  at  the  station  to  meet  him, 
including  Pris.  The  early  light  was  dazzling. 
Alix  was  pale  and  Pen  had  an  upset  stom- 
ach. Excitement  always  went  to  her  stom- 
ach. Bessie  was  unpacking  enough  silver 
and  dishes  to  cook  for  Jim  for  two  days,  and 
Alix  promised  to  try  to  get  some  food  to 
replace  all  she  had  given  away. 

The  train,  of  course,  was  two  hours  late. 
Tommy  kept  dashing  across  the  street  after 
more  hamburgers  and  onions  to  stay  him. 
Pen  looked  green  every  time  he  loped  away. 

Then  it  came,  rumbling  down  the  track, 
and  there  was  Jim.  There  was  that  awful 
moment  of  meeting,  when  Alix  felt  too  much, 
when  Jim  looked  almost  frightened  at  seeing 
the  two  tall  children.  Then  she  was  in  his 
arms,  feeling  how  hard  he  was,  how  strong, 


see  why.  Two  extra-long-handled  forks,  two 
feet  at  least.  Spoon  ditto.  Two  carrying 
bags  to  sling  around  your  neck  and  over  the 
shoulders.  One  for  you  and  one  for  another 
fellow.  This  kind  of  business  needs  at  least 
one  active  partner. 

Oh,  yes,  these  carrying  bags  are  the  last 
word  in  fetching  things  from  house  to  grill. 
Ample,  durable,  handy  and  indispensable. 
Thai's  the  canvas  carryall. 

Spiders,  coffee  maker,  pan  to  catch  the 
juices  from  —no,  not  a  raft  of  hamburgers  or 
a  three-inch  steak.  But  in  this  case,  to  catch 
the  indescribably  sweet  and  succulent  fats 
and  juices  that  come  as  the  barbecued  spare- 
ribs  are  doing  their  stuff,  and  the  fragrance 
of  tlieir  browning  is  wafted  on  the  hazy, 
smoke-bewildered  September  air. 

And  noir  HtU'ie  t»  thv  rUm.  There  are  as 
many  schools  in  the  barbecue  branch  of 
higher  education  as  there  are  spareribs  in 
Kansas.  (It  is  Kansas,  isn't  it?  I'm  never 
sure.)  But  here  is  one  and  one  receipt  for 
barbecue  sauce.  If  you  have  a  better  or  a 
better-liked  one,  go  to  it. 

nAKIIKI'I'Kn  .*il>AIIKIIlllS 

Allow  I  si<l«'  «if  sparorihs  f«ir  «'ucli  ■!■  per- 
sons. W  i|><-  ofT  I  lie  ribs  and  piil  in  a  roasl- 
iiiK  i>aii,  first  s<-as<iiiiiif;  uilli  salt.  Thfy 
won't  iu-«-<l  popper,  as  the  hot  barl)«'riic 
saiK'c  later  uii  will  take  <-are  of  lliat.  Kttast 
ill  a  slow  oven,  .■{2.'>°  !•".,  uneovereil,  for 
alioiil  forty-iive  minutes  until  only  partly 
<lon<-.  (  Tliis  is  pre<'ookiii^,  hut  I  prefer  niy 
sparerilis  jiiiey  aiul  tender  l»ut  ivell  ilaite.) 
Make  the  harl)e<-ue  sauec  in  advanee  and 
pour  part  of  it  over  the  scmiruastcd  rihs 
alioiil  an  hour  before  you  plan  to  broil 
tlu-in  on  the  out<l»»r  Krill.  I'his  marinates 
tin-  spareribs  and  gives  them  that  barbe- 
cue blessing. 

BAItBECIIE  SAUCE 

<^hop  4  large  onions  to  make  1  cup.  Mix 
with  Wa  cups  of  e€>ndensed  consomme — 
or  use  stock  made  vtith  meat  paste  and  hot 
water — 1  cup  of  chili  sauce,  Vi  eup  of 
catchup,  1  cupof  vinegar,  Vi  cup  of  Worces- 
tershire sauce,  1  tablespoon  of  hot  Mexi- 
can pepper  sauce,  2  tablespoons  of  brown 
sugar,  V4  cup  of  butter  or  margarine,  Wl 
teaspoons  of  salt.  Simmer  for  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  until  the  mix- 
ture has  reduced  some  and  flavor  is  well 
blended.  Cool. 

Have  a  good  bed  of  coals  started  well 
ahead,  so  the  heat  will  be  moderate  to 
low.  If  the  fire  is  too  hot,  the  ribs  will  char 
and  not  get  done.  Have  your  bowl  of 
barbecue  sauce  and  a  brush  handy.  Lift 
ribs  out  of  sauce  in  which  they  have  been 
marinated  and  put  them  on  the  grill. 
After  a  time  turn  them  and  brush  the 
cooked  side  with  more  sauce.  Continue 
turning  and  brushing.  D<in't  pour  the 
sauce  on — it  just  gets  wasted  dripping  into 
the  fire  and  does  the  fire  no  good.  When 
the  fork  goes  through  the  meat  easily,  the 


how  incredibly  real.  "Jim — Jim,"  she  kept 
saying,  and  the  tears  were  running  down 
her  cheeks  and  she  couldn't  help  it. 

"Gosh,  mom,"  said  Tommy,  "what  you 
cryin'  now  for?" 

Jim  was  clearing  his  throat.  "Well,  well, 
now,"  he  kept  saying,  "well,  now." 

Somehow  they  got  in  the  car  and  Pris 
was  all  over  Jim  and  they  drove  home. 

"Jim — you're  driving  so  fast!"  cried  Alix, 
clinging  to  the  seat.  "We'll  be  arrested!" 

"Back-seat  driving  again?"  he  grinned. 
"I'm  used  to  jeeps." 

The  hall  was  full  of  suitcases  and  hat- 
boxes.  The  living  room  was  full  of  trestles 
and  canvas  and  paint  and  wallpaper  and 
Mr.  Allerton.  The  dining  room  was  so  full  of 
furniture  that  Bessie  had  breakfast  ready 
in  the  kitchen.  The  big  bedroom  had  a  pile  of 
wallpaper  on  the  bureau,  and  boxes  of  moth 
flakes  on  the  bedside  table.  The  house 
couldn't  have  looked  worse,  not  possibly. 

Jim  walked  through  the  dismantled  room 
and  laid  his  overcoat  on  the  bed.  Alix 
dropped  her  things  beside  his  and  moved 
over  to  the  window  beside  him. 


STICK  TO  THE  RIBS 

(Continued  from  Page  41) 

ribs  are  done.  And  over  a  charcoal  fire  they 
are  even  better  than  oven-broiled.  Though 
if  it  rains,  use  your  oven  broiler  and  baste 
with  sauce  while  broiling. 

Spfahini  ol  mpittiTs.  These  are  called 
frying  pans  by  the  purists.  I  was  reared 
thinking  of  them  and  hearing  them  referred 
to  as  spiders,  and  the  habit  hangs  on.  You 
will  do  well  to  choose  heavy  iron  ones,  for 
you  aren't  cooking  on  a  refined  modern 
range  with  heat  controls.  You  are  cooking  on 
well-meaning  but  stolid  and  unimaginative 
coals.  So  you  will  need  your  barbecue  spi- 
ders for  such  things  as  fried  potatoes, 
corned-beef  hash  and  paprikaed  corn.  And 
many  a  hamburger  out  of  a  spider  has  held 
its  own  with  the  charcoal  product. 

itfrflpt  that'H  no  rvovipl  —  hamhfd 
broirn  patatmvH.  Do  them  in  hash  forma- 
tion, or  if  you  are  just  old  homebodies,  slice 
them  and  call  the  result  "home  fried."  They 
taste  the  same.  Fry  them  in  salt  pork  or 
bacon  fat,  in  butter  or  margarine;  and  for  my 
sixty-five  cents,  I'll  take  salad  or  olive  oil. 

Onf  ot  tho»v  tMnv*.  I  promise  to  say  a 
word  or  two  -no  more— on  the  subject  of 
sauerkraut.  Maybe  you  have  guessed  it  is 
not  one  of  my  favorites,  but  I  admit  that  it 
goes  along  with  spareribs  to  most  folks' 
taste.  For  those  who  care  for  sauerkraut, 
heat  in  a  frying  pan  with  a  little  water,  thin 
strips  of  bacon  or  tried-out  salt  pork,  add  a 
sauteed  chopped  onion  and  two  or  three 
apples  peeled  and  sliced.  Simmer  slowly  for 
an  hour  or  so  and  serve  with  your  spareribs. 

Thv  mixvd  rhill.  Of  course,  I  needn't  tell 
you  that  this  refers  to  salads,  fruit  espe- 
cially. It  also  means  a  melange  of  fresh 
fruits  or  a  mixture  of  sugared  berries  made 
into  a  pie  or  tart  to  be  served  cold. 

Chill  all  your  greens  and  dry  them  well. 
Take  them  out  at  the  last  minute.  Have 
everything  in  your  salad  fresh  from  the  re- 
frigerator or— at  the  grill  — fresh  off  the  ice. 
Everything  but  the  dressing.  Never  chill 
that— and  dress  your  salads  when  you're 
ready  for  them. 

My  taste  runs  to  lemon  juice  in  a  fruit- 
salad  dressing.  And  a  little  lime  isn't  a  bad 
idea.  And  if  you  have  a  really  first-class  fruit 
salad,  that's  dessert  enough  for  anybody. 
Especially  if  a  point  or  two  of  Camembert 
goes  with  it. 

But  fruit  salads  may  not  appeal  to  hearty 
outdoor  appetites.  For  a  salad  where 
"hearty"  is  indicated,  this  receipt  is  one 
of  many— with  curry  furnishing  the  bit  of 
difference. 

rilRRIED-VECETABLE  SALAD 

The  vegetables  should  be  cooked  a  day 
ahead.    Chill    them    well.    You   will    need 


"Jim,"  she  said,  "of  all  the  things  I 
thought  about  your  home-coming,  I  never 
thought  it  would  be  like  this.  I  wanted  it 
perfect !  I  wanted  it  to  be  just  right ! " 

Jim  caught  her  in  his  arms.  He  kissed 
her,  and  he  held  her  so  hard  she  couldn't 
breathe.  "Oh,  darling,"  he  said,  "it's  better 
than  my  dreams !  Better  than  my  dreams ! " 

The  sounds  in  the  house  seemed  to  die 
away.  The  scent  of  moth  balls  filled  the  air, 
not  the  scent  of  apple  blossoms.  The  only 
music  was  Tommy's  vigorous  singing. 

"Yes,  it's  heaven,"  said  Alix,  drawing  a 
deep  breath  as  Jim  released  her  a  moment. 

Jim  said,  "And  what  time  does  the  train 
leave  for  Florida?" 

"Seven,"  she  said  faintly. 

"Well,  could  be  worse."  He  was  grinning 
at  her.  "Guess  I  better  get  into  some  old 
clothes  and  help  organize  things  before  you 
have  to  leave."  He  rufifled  her  hair  in  the  old 
familiar  way.  "Seems  like  home,"  he  said.i 
He  moved  to  the  bureau  and  peered  at  his 
immaculate  uniform  over  the  pile  of  wall- 
paper. "Now,"  he  said  briskly,  "I'll  just 
put  on  my  old  brown  suit  and  get  busy!*, 
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2  cups  of  cooked  peas,  1  cup  of 
cooked  Lima  beans,  1  cup  of  Frencbed 
green  beans,  I'/i  cups  of  cooked  diced  car- 
rots, 1  head  of  cauliflower  cooked  and 
broken  into  flowerets.  Add  2  scallions  or  1 
large  onion,  chopped.  Mix  1/^  tablespoons 
of  curry  powder  with  2  tablespoons  ol 
vinegar  and  stir  into  1  pint  of  mayonnaise, 
Add  the  curry  dressing  to  vegetables 
and  season  well  with  salt.  It  won't  need 
pepper.  Let  it  chill  and  marinate  in  the 
refrigerator  for  several  hours.  Turn  out  in 
a  bowl  filled  with  greens. 

French  bread  cut  almost  through  in  thicl 
slices,  well  spread,  with  a  crushed  clove  o 
garlic  placed  between  the  slices  and  heated 
is  a  piece  to  go  along  with  almost  anything 
cooked  and  eaten  indoors  or  out.  But  don'1 
go  in  for  it  with  oysters,  clams  or  shellfisht 
At  least  that's  the  way  /  feel. 

MIDDLEWESTER]^  PEACH 
DUMPLINGS 

For  the  sirup  mix  together  2  cups  o: 
dark  corn  sirup,  44  cup  of  water,  juice  of  '! 
lemon  and  3  tablespoons  of  butter  oi 
margarine.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  simmeii 
about  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Slice  1  quart  of  peaches.  Now  mak' 
the  pastry.  Sift  2V2  cups  of  flour  witl 
3'/2  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  and  4 
teaspoon  of  salt  together.  Chop  in  V 
cup  of  shortening  to  the  consistency  o 
coarse  meal.  Stir  in  44  cup  of  milk  all  a 
one  time  with  a  fork.  Fold  and  turn  care(l 
fully  a  few  times  on  a  lightly  floured  board 
Roll  out  into  a  thin  rectangular  sheet 
Cut  into  8  five-inch  squares. 

Now  mix  the  sliced  peaches  with  H  cup  o 
sugar,  the  juice  of  Vl  lemon  and  Va  tea 
spoon  each  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  Pu 
a  good  tablespoon  or  so  of  sugared  peache 
on  each  square — one  at  a  time.  Pinch  th 
four  corners  together  and  set  them  clos 
together  in  a  rectangular  baking  par 
Pour  the  sirup  over  the  dumplings.  Bak 
in  a  hot  oven,  425°  F.,  ten  minutes.  Re 
duce  to  350°  F.  Bake  thirty-five  minute 
more.  Serve  warm.  The  same  receipt  ma 
be  used  with  ^ples. 


Pai-k  up  the  makingg.  And  let's  go  dow 
to  the  grill.  Take  along  those  ravishin 
spareribs,  that  pitcher  of  barbecue  sauo 
those  frying  potatoes.  Take  along  the  creai 
and  butter  and  ice-packed  tomatoes  an 
celery.  Tote  the  precarious  dumplings,  bu) 
den  someone  with  the  pots,  the  pans,  tY 
coffee.  Have  all  your  seasonings  handy. 

The  fire  will  have  been  made  and  coole 
down.  Bright  red  it  glows  through  tl 
grateful  bars.  Hot  are  the  wood  coals  unde 
neath,  ready  for  whatever  is  forthcoming- 
be  it  roasting  ears,  lobsters,  clams  or  spar 
ribs  and  potatoes. 

Deep  is  the  bed  where  this  fine  fire  awai 
the  food.  And  watchful  is  the  cook,  but  tl 
appreciation  of  friends  and  family  is  her  r 
ward.  Life  provides  few  of  equal  satisfactio: 


k 
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mi^kks 


d  THAT   FRENCH'S  FLAVOR 
^  MAKES  'EM  HIT  THE  SPOT! 

e  delectable  little  tea  sandwiches  have  extra 
nd  flavor  because  French's  has  been  added  to 
'ji  illing.  This  famous  mustard  is  so  smooth  and 
ny  it  blends  in  perfectly.  And  when  it  comes 
arty  sandwiches  of  "he-man"  size  French's  is 
erfect  mustard  to  use.  It  is  never  harsh  or  bit- 
brings  out  all  the  fine  full  flavor  of  good  meat 
leese.  Try  a  jar  today! 


,,31 


■FREE! 


Recipe  Book 
^4altime  Magic 


,-,Yi 


(Wy^pyir  p/?f  MfttO  MUS^^w 


-  for  handsome  rec- 
ooklet  "Mealtime 
"  illustrated  in  full 
Dozens  of  practical  suggestions  to 
food  go  further,  meals  taste  more 
^us!  Send  name  and  address  to  The 
French  Company,   1224  Mustard 
;,  Rochester  9,  N.  Y.,  for  free  copy. 


fbcT 


Smoother-  Greamler 


A   BLEND   OF  THE   FINEST   SPICES  AND 
MUSTARD   SEED  MONEY  CAN   BUY 


LARGEST   SELLING   PREPARED   MUSTARD   IN   U.  5.  A.    TODAY 

Also  made  in  Canada 
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Septembei 


Spread  the  dark  di^light  of  Kvcrhest  S*»'<H»'.s.s  UlarklH-rry  Jam  on 
golden  toast  .  .  .  glorify  an  omelet  with  its  fruity  goodness  .  .  . 
baki^  it  in  tarts  for  your  king  of  hearts.  It's  a  feast  any  way  you 
serve  it— made  from  luseious,  flavorful  lM>rries  grown  for  us  in 
the  fertile  fields  of  the  Northwest.  And  it's  eompletely  free  from 
those  pesky  seeds,  just  like  our  famous  Seedless  Blaek  Raspberry 
so  that  it's  all  flavor,  all  goodness! 


The  23  famous  Everbtst  Specialties  include: 

>     Old  Fashioned  Tomato  Preserves    •     Seedless 
£    Grape  Jam  •  Spiced  Peach  with  Cherry  •  Orange 
Marmalade  •  Seedless  Black  Raspberry 
•  Seedless  Blackberry  Jam 


Tjetfeer  than 

anyone's 

2iome-made  kind 


Yours  for  the 
Asking! 

Intrleuing  reci- 
pes for  deiiciuus 
cookies,  desserts, 
icings,  tea-  time 
treats.  IllustratetJ. 


Glaser,  Crandell  Co.,  DepL  BIO,  200Q  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago  8 

I'lea^e  seiul  me  your  now  l».i<.klcl,  'Mow  To  Make  life  Sweeter 
with  E>erbe»t  Pre8er\es." 


Addrcf 
Citf 


THE  GIRL 
WHO  WASN'T  DITTO 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

attention  on  these  things.  Nobody  guessed 
how  she  was  altering  inside,  and  she  took 
good  care  not  to  let  on. 

She  dreamed  all  sorts  of  dreams  about 
him,  with  herself  in  those  dreams  playing 
leading  lady.  For  a  time  she  was  quite  con- 
tent with  them.  She  used  to  long  to  get  to 
bed  and  snuggle  down  with  her  eyes  shut  and 
get  inside  herself  and  be  alone  with  him. 
Then  came  a  time  when  she'd  put  her  head 
on  the  pillow  and  turn  sick  and  restless.  It 
began  to  look  as  if  he'd  never  be  anything 
more  to  her  than  somebody  to  think  about. 
Then  she'd  get  to  waking  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  that  was  the  worst  of  all. 

It's  then,  in  the  night,  it's  then  that  what's 
unimportant  gets  eliminated,  and  what  re- 
mains to  torture  you  or  make  you  happy, 
what  remains  is  all  your  life.  Outside  the 
wind  whines,  or  maybe  the  falling  rain  pat- 
ters in  the  dark.  These  lonely  sounds  had 
woven  themselves  into  the  stuff  of  her 
dreams.  Once  they  were  allies,  they  knew 
her  secret  and  were  background  music  to  her 
happiness.  But  now  at  this  stage  the  small 
sounds  began  to  torture  her.  She  got  afraid 
that  her  life  was  just  leaking  away.  She 
realized  they  were  heedless  and  mocking; 
that  they  went  on  whether  you  lived  or  died; 
that  they  had  all  eternity  to  whisper,  and 
were  careless  what  happened  to  you  in  your 
small  ration  of  time. 

She  learned  who  he  was  and  what  he  was 
and  where  and  how  he  lived.  That  seemed 
for  a  while  to  be  all  she  could  do  about  it. 
She'd  always  let  things  happen  to  her;  she'd 
always  let  others  advise  her  and  order  her 
about.  She'd  never  had  anything  private 
before  that  urged  her  to  get  up  and  do  things 
for  it.  Even  before  she  spoke  to  him,  she 
hadn't  planned  to  start  anything.  She'd 
acted  the  way  she'd  acted  because  something 
inside  her  had  just  upped  and  grabbed  the 
controls. 

He  went  out  of  the  shop  that  night  turning 
things  over  in  his  mind.  He'd  missed  a  night 
and  she'd  missed  him.  There  were  maybe 
two  hundred  people  went  into  that  shop 
every  day,  but  there  was  a  lack  in  her  life 
when  he  didn't  show  up.  Her  eyes  were 
azure  and  her  hair  was  thick  and  shining. 
Her  cheek  had  a  curve  and  her  chin  was  soft 
and  inward  and  babyish. 

She  might  be  married;  might  be  a  widow; 
might  have  been  around  with  a  dozen.  She 
might,  but  he  knew  she  wasn't,  couldn't,  and 
had  never  been  around.  He  knew  by  her 
walk  she  was  loyal,  knew  by  her  voice  she 
was  trusting;  her  face  showed  she  was  simple 
and  as  good  as  they  make  'em. 

This  is  where  he  made  inquiries  and  found 
out  that  she  lived  with  her  father  and  mother 
and  sisters.  That  she  was  about  twenty-four 
maybe,  and  had  been  working  in  that  shop 
for  years.  They'd  often  seen  her  going  to  the 
pictures  with  her  sister.  She  didn't  attend 
any  of  the  dance  halls;  at  least  they'd  never 
seen  her  at  any  of  them.  "She's  a  nice  quiet 
girl;  maybe  you're  takin'  a  notion  of  her, 
Mac?" 

Well,  there  she  was.  He  had  her  life  story. 
It  was  the  same  life  story  as  a  million  other 
girls';  no  different;  not  a  thing  in  it  you 
could  cheer  about  or  be  surprised  at. 

He'd  be  packing  sand  in  the  molds,  down 
on  his  knees  on  the  floor  of  the  shop.  Cranes 
clattering  overhead  and  the  furnace  throw- 
ing out  heat  shafts.  Dust  and  din  and  fellas 
passing  remarks  all  about  him.  He  was  sur- 
prised now  at  how  he'd  been  observing 
without  knowing  it. 

All  the  time  he  was  picturing  a  girl  on  the 
other  side  of  a  counter,  full  face;  or  moving 
about  with  her  back  to  him ;  or  turning  as  she 
reached  to  some  shelf  for  an  article  before 
handing  it  to  a  customer.  He'd  seen  all  this 
when  there  were  three  or  four  people  in  the 
shop  in  front  of  him.  He  hadn't  realized  that 
it  had  filmed  itself  and  filed  itself  away.  It 
was  now  showing  and  the  performance  began 
to  be  continuous. 


A  Ruhbit  rubs  scorchy  pans  wit 
sissy  dish  rags.  A  Brillo  wh 
whisks  messy  pans  sparklii 
clean  — with  square  metal-fili 
Brillo  pads!  Brillo  is  neat!  Bril 
is  fast!  Ciet  your  Brillo  toda 
Brillo  Soap  Pads,  in  the  re 
box.  Or  Brillo  Cleanser,  pads  am 
soap  .separate — green  box. 

Keeps  aluminum  brilliant! 


ONE    SPRAYING 


or  BERLOU  Pays  for  The  Dame ;' 

•  EFFECTIVE!  GUARANTEED,  in  WRITING,  forSy 

•  EASY-TO-USE  home  treotment 

•  HARMLESS    TO    FABRICS,     NON-INFLAMM*fC 
ODORLESS 

•  NOT    AFFECTED     BY     DRY     CLEANING.     Art 
woshed    should    be   re-sproyed 

•  PROFESSIONALLY  PROVED1 
Your  clothing  and  furniture 
con  be  protected  by  leading 
laundries  and  dry  cleaners — 
many  of  which  have  been  using 
and  guaranteeing  Berlou  since 
1930! 

LOW    COST— protects    man's 
suit  for   5    years   for   41c. 
On  sale  at  leoding   department, 
drug,  hordwore,  furniture  stores. 
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(Continued  from  Page  119) 
d  understand.  When  yours  came  along, 
ur  heartbreak,  you  had  it  all  to  yourself. 
,  God,  you  had  it  all  to  yourself.  And  the 
y  was  just  an  ordinary  day,  with  no 
chnicolor.  And  you  were  no  platinum 
mde,  but  just  a  lass  in  a  shop.  And  you 
aid  die  any  time  you  liked  now. 
And  outside  there  were  those  terrible  folk, 
believably  and  heedlessly  passing  on  to 
lere  they  were  going,  as  if  nothing  had 
ppened. 

He  walked  up  the  street,  blind.  You  saw 
fella  walking  along  smoking  a  cigarette, 

Id  you'd  have  thought  he  was  just  doing 
[Dse  things  and  no  more.  All  the  time  he  was 
king  to  himself  and  avoiding  others  by 
itinct. 

Maybe  you  could  only  get  one  room.  But 
ppose  there  was  a  girl  like  that  in  it,  wait- 
l  for  you  to  come  home?  A  girl  with  thick, 
ining  hair,  in  a  short  jacket  and  a  woolen 
uper  that  curved  over  her  breasts;  a  girl 
lo  changed  color  when  you  came  in,  just 
cause  you  were  coming  home  to  her?  If 
king  a  wife  had  big  drawbacks,  being  with- 
t  a  wife  could  never  have  a  high  spot  like 
at. 

He'd  have  to  leave.  If  he  stayed  in  this 
wn  she  would  get  him.  Already  she  was  in 
5  blood.  He'd  have  to  take  the  road,  for  he 
uldn't  live  near  her  without  wanting  to  live 
th  her. 

But  what  was  he  made  for?  To  prowl 
|)m  town  to  town  and  never  to  have  any- 
dy?  Sometime  he  would  settle  down, 
imetime  when  he  had  everything.  He'd 
It  nothing  as  yet,  not  a  shilling  of  what  you 
ieded  to  take  a  wife.  All  he'd  got  was  this 
'1  who  was  on  fire  for  him,  and  who'd  set 
m  on  fire  too. 

He  knew  it  now.  He  had  everything.  It 
Dked  as  if  sometime  had  arrived ;  it  looked 
if  sometime  was  here. 

On  the  Saturday  the  shop  closed  an  hour 
,r  dinner,  and  she  was  coming  back  to  the 
op  after  having  had  her  dinner.  It  was  the 
St  time  she'd  seen  him  outside  the  shop, 
st  as  it  was  the  first  time  ht'd  seen  her. 
le  could  see  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
reet  and  a  distance  away.  To  get  to  the 
op  she'd  have  to  cross  over  farther  down, 
le  decided  to  cross  over  right  away,  so  that, 
I  the  angle,  she'd  step  onto  the  opposite 
ivement  within  a  yard  of  him.  In  her  inno- 
nce  she  thought  this  would  look  casual  and 
cidental.  She  didn't  mean  to  look  at 
m — oh,  no — but  as  she  began  crossing  the 
ad  the  eyes  she'd  never  learned  to  control 
ced  on  him  and  wouldn't  switch. 
He  looked  up  and  saw  her  when  she  was 
aybe  about  halfway  across  the  road.  He 
luldn't  take  his  eyes  off  her,  either,  and  for 
conds  their  eyes  held.  People  were  passing 
)  and  down,  and  both  of  them,  he  and  she, 
st  seemed  to  be  another  two  passing  along 
icause  they  had  someplace  to  get  to,  and 


were  careless  about  what  they  saw  on  the 
way. 

Even  as  their  eyes  still  held  and  they  were 
coming  nearer,  even  as  she  waited  for  some 
sign  of  recognition,  even  at  that  moment  he 
switched  his  gaze  carelessly.  He  switched 
his  gaze  even  though  the  sight  of  her  had 
made  his  heart  jump.  He  was  afraid  of  be- 
traying himself,  and  was  letting  on  he  was  a 
fella  walking  along  thinking  his  thoughts, 
and  not  seeing  anything  outside  that  con- 
nected up  with  anything  inside. 

Down  inside  her,  where  the  pain  was,  there 
was  also  a  cold  wonderment.  It  couldn't 
be  possible  he  was  that  kind  of  stranger  to 
her.  And  as  she  walked  on  she  guessed. 
She  guessed,  and  halted  with  certainty 
in  her  eyes.  Then  she  turned  and  looked 
back. 

There  he  was,  turning  as  she  turned; 
looking  back  as  she  was  looking  back.  Over 
the  distance  between  them,  over  the  pave- 
ments and  the  people,  she  smiled  for  him, 
smiled  to  him,  and  very  easily  and  calmly 
walked  on. 

She'd  hardly  got  inside  when  he  entered. 
He  wanted  a  paper.  He'd  never  come  in  for 
a  paper  before.  Gravely,  she  handed  it  over. 

"Just  saw  you  gettin'  in,"  he  said.  "What 
time  d'you  shut  the  like  of  the  night?" 

One  arm  was  reaching  toward  the  drawer 
on  the  underside  of  the  counter.  Her  head 
lifted  to  look  at  him.  "Oh,  we  shut  at  eight," 
she  murmured. 

He  folded  the  paper,  a  slow  smile  breaking. 
"An'  where  does  he  take  you  a  night  like 
this  after  eight?" 

"Where  does  who  take  me?"  Outside, 
through  the  plate  glass,  people  were  unbe- 
lievably going  on  to  where  they  were  going 
on  to. 

"Aw,  come  on.  The  boy  friend.  Your 
fella." 

"What  makes  you  think  I  go  with  a 
fella?" 

"  If  you've  no  fella,  it's  because  you're  not 
tryin'." 

"I  go  to  the  pictures.  My  sister  and  me, 
we  go  to  the  pictures.  We  always  go  to- 
gether." 

"That's  where  you  make  the  big  mistake. 
There's  no  fun  goin'  with  a  sister." 

"It's  the  way  it's  always  been." 

"Never  heed  your  sister  the  night.  How 
about  goin'  with  me?  How  about  givin'  a 
fella  a  chance?  You're  not  always  goin'  to 
go  with  your  sister." 

"  I  suppose  it'll  come  to  an  end  sometime." 

"You're  dead  right.  This  is  where  it  ends. 
This  is  sometime.  See,  we'll  take, sister 
along  the  night.  After  the  night,  she'll 
know." 

"She'll  know  what?" 

"About  you  and  me  and  the  way  it  is 
with  us;  how  we've  got  to  get  together  with 
no  sister  cuttin'  in.  Now,  it's  all  settled  and 
cut  and  dried.  Behave  yourself  till  eight,  and 
outside,  sister  an'  me'U  be  waitin'." 


Kat'k  View^s,  Sizes  and  Prices 

of  Hollywood  Patterns  on 

Pages  34  and  35 


78. 

27. 


.74. 
75. 
.76. 
.77. 
>83. 

i85. 


Blouse.    12  to  20.    15c 

Two-piece  suit  dress;  peplum 

jacket  blouse,  four-piece  skirt. 

12  to  20.    25c 

One-piece  dress.    12  to  20. 

One-piece  dress.    12  to  20. 

Coat.    12  to  20.   25c 

Two-piece  suit.    12  to  42. 

One-piece  dress.    12  to  20. 

25c 

Two-piece  suit.     12  to  20. 

25c 


25c 
25c 


25c 


uy  Hollywood  Patterns  at  the 
ore  which  sells  them  in  your 
ty.     Or  order   them    by    mail, 

'Stage  prepaid,  direct  from 
.oUywood  Pattern  Service,  Put- 
am  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn., 

2  Duke  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
anada. 
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onl^  Drene  iwlth  Hair  Conditiuninq  action 

leawes  y**"*'  hoii*  so  lustrous,  ^et 

so  eas^  to  manage  ! 

Make  a  Date  with  Glamour!  Right  away  .  .  .  don't  put  it  off  .  .  . 
shampoo  your  hair  the  new  glamour  way!  Get  the  combination  of 
beauty  benefits  found  only  in  Drene  Shampoo  with  Hair  Condition- 
ing action.  Extra  lustre  ...  up  to  33%  more  sheen  than  with  any 
kind  of  soap  or  soap  shampoo!  Because  all  soaps  leave  a  film  on  hair. 
This  soap  film  dulls  lustre,  robs  your  hair  of  glamour!  Drene  is 
different!  It  leaves  no  dulling  film,  brings  out  all  the  lovely  gleam. 
Such  manageable  hair  .  .  .  easy  to  comb  into  smooth,  shining 
neatness,  right  after  shampooing  .  .  .  due  to  the  fact  that  the  new 
improved  Drene  has  a  wonderful  iiair  conditioning  action.  Com- 
plete removal  of  unsightly  dandruff,  the  very  first  time  you  use  this 
wonderful  improved  shampoo.  So  insist  on  Drene  Shampoo  with 
Hair  Conditioning  action,  or  ask  your  beauty  shop  to  use  it! 


these  exciting  young   hair-dos! 

On  this  page  Drene  brings  you,  through 
its  Paris  correspondent,  news  of  how  smart 
voung    Parisians   are    wearing    tjieir    hair! 


Lovely  Madeloin  Mason  .  .  .  one  of  New 
York's  top-flight  fashion  models,  a  Cover 
Girl  and  a  "Drene  Girl"'  .  .  .  posed  for 
all  three  photographs.    For  this  perky 
.ip-swept  arrangement  her  hair  was  parted 
down  nii<Idle  from  forehead  to  nape  of 
neck,  pulled  up  toward  each  side  and  tied 
irndy  with  narrow  ribbon.  The  lustrous 

smoothness  of  Madelon's  hair  is  .due  to 
Drene  Shampoo  with  Hair  Conditioning 
action,  which  Madelon  always  uses. 
No  other  shampoo  leaves  hair  so 
lusirous  yet  so  easy  to  manage. 


(Left) — IIi'CK  RIBHON  BOWS,  One  at  each  side,  are  the  fashion 
feature  of  this  simple  but  lovely  center-part  hair-do!  Back 
liair  was  set  as  for  a  page-boy,  then  combed  to  each  side,  from 
center,  and  held  firmly  with  rubber  bands.  Ends  arranged  in 
ig,  smooth  curls.  Bows  attached  with  bobby  pins.  Made- 
on's  hair,  freshly  washed  in  Drene  Shampoo  with  Hair  Con- 
ditioning action,  illustrates  the  wonderful  combination  of 
sheen   and  smoothness  found  only   in   this  one  shampoo! 

(Below) — New  Parisian  page-boy!  Notice 
covered  ear  .  .  .  and  how  the  hair  slants  shar 
down  from  above  the  ear  to  a  long,  long  ba 
Notice,  too,  the  smooth  sleek  look,  the  shir 
beauty,  due  to  Drene  Shampoo  with  Hair  C 
ditioning  action.  No  other  shampoo  can  m 
your  hair  look  so  lovely ! 


Wif 


WITH  HAIR  CONDITIONING  ACTION  , 

I'roduit  of  Procter  &  Gamble    xCC^^'^^J'^^^^^o^^  /^ 

f^  Guoranteed  hy  *^  V 
L  Good  Housekeeping  I 


THERE  is  always  a  lively  parcel  of  kids  on  hand  at  the  Smiths'  at  2235  Forty- 
sixth  Avenue  in  the  Sunset  District  of  San  Francisco,  but  you  would  have 
no  trouble  at  all  picking  out  who  belongs  there.  Find  the  ones  with  the  most 
freckles  on  their  beguiling  Irish  faces,  the  pinkest  cheeks,  the  reddest  hair, 
the  most  impish  grins,  and  there  you  have  the  six  Smiths,  three  boys  and  three 
girls,  as  near  in  age  as  rungs  on  a  ladder. 

They  look  about  as  little  like  public-relief  cases  as  their  home  resembles  the 
usual  dingy  city  row  house.  It  stands  on  a  new  street  of  nearly  identical  bright 
stucco  bungalows,  each  with  a  clipped  green  lawn  and  gaily  painted  trim  of  pale 
lemon  or  rose  or  turquoise,  with  red  geraniums  on  the  stoops.  Right  around  the 
corner  is  the  Pacific,  with  a  wide  mountain-framed  beach  where  the  children 
rxm  barefoot  in  the  blue  surf  all  year  round.  Sailors  returning  from  the  wars  say 

37.5%  of  American  families  have  inPomeM  under  l$2000  a  year. 
•k       BOW  AMERICA  LIVES       -Ar 


Nora  and  her  "darlins"  line  up  for  Sunday  Mass  at  St.  Gabriel's.   Raised  in  County  CorJi,  Nora  was  a  housemaid  at  fourteen.    She  came  to  San  Francisco 
to  be  a  white-collar  girl,  lost  her  heart  to  an  Irish  night  watchman  instead.  "Great  for  progress, ^^  the  Smiths  both  became  naturalized,  had  six  kids  in  eight  rears. 
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le,  bathes 
and  dresses 
herself,  carefully  saves  each 
scrap  of  soap  in  a  jar.    She  gets  into  bathroom  before 
the  boys.    It^s  strictly  "ladies  furst!"  at  the  Smiths''. 
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at  this  first  glimpse  of  San  Francisco  reminds  them  of  a 
>wl  of  sugar  lumps  spilled  against  the  green  hills,  so  square 
id  glistening  are  the  houses. 

It's  the  kind  of  spruce,  progressive  neighborhood  where 
)u'd  least  expect  to  find  a  penniless  young  widow  with 
c  children  on  relief.  No  more  could  Nora  Smith  have 
reseen  such  tragedy  when  she  sailed  alone  to  this  country 
twenty-two  with  all  the  hopes  the  American  dream  would 
spire  in  an  ambitious  Irish  farm  lass  who  had  been  a 
)usemaid  since  she  was  fourteen. 

Up  until  three  years  ago,  life  in  the  New  World  was  as 
;eet  as  she  had  dreamed.  Married  to  a  handsome  Irish- 
an  from  Cotmty  Cavan,  the  highly  respected  foreman  of 
irdeners  at  the  famous  Golden  Gate  Park,  Nora  had  a 
)me  of  her  own,  money  in  the  bank,  freedom  from  all  debt, 
id  six  beautiful  and  healthy  children.  Then  her  husband 
;veloped  a  heart  condition  following  a  goiter  operation. 
He  was  in  the  hospital  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1942,  when 
ora  was  home  preparing  a  big  dinner  in  hopes  of  making 
lis  American  holiday  as  gay  as  possible  for  the  children. 
le  was  just  setting  the  turkey  on  the  table,  and  the  six 


infants  were  sitting  watching  her,  all  brushed  and  shined 
and  eager  for  the  treat,  when  the  phone  rang.  With  a  "My 
wurd!"  in  her  rich  brogue,  Nora  wiped  her  hands  on  her 
apron  and  flew  to  answer  it. 

Only  John,  the  eldest  child,  and  the  image  of  his  absent 
father,  noticed  how  strange  and  gray  his  mother  looked 
coming  back  to  the  table.  "Children,"  she  told  them,  as 
the  chatter  of  six  voices  died  down  to  a  whisper  at  her  tone, 
"you  must  all  be  brave."  Six  stricken  childish  faces  turned 
toward  hers.  "That  was  the  hospital  callin*.  Your  dad  has 
died.  .  .  ." 

"I  hadn't  seen  him  for  two  days,"  she  told  me,  sitting 
up  very  straight  in  her  living  room,  which  was  furnished 
in  worn  brown  plush  with  startling  red  satin  drapes  at  the 
windows.  In  saddle  shoes  and  socks,  and  no  make-up  on 
her  scrubbed  and  glowing  face,  she  diin't  look  anything 
like  thirty-eight  or  the  mother  of  six  children.  "With  the 
babies  to  look  after,  it  was  hard  gettin'  over  to  the  hos- 
pital," she  continued.  "And  when  I  did,  he  looked  so  turrible 
it  tore  your  heart  out.  'I  won't  be  here  for  Christmas, 
Nora,'  he  tells  me  one  day.  'And  why  do  you  talk  such 


nonsense?'  I  tells  him,  to  cheer  him  up,  y'know,  but  I  feel 
it  that  it's  true."  She  sat  pulling  the  belt  of  her  cotton 
house  dress  in  agitation.  "'And  what  will  you  do,  Nora,  if 
anythin'  happens  to  me?'  he  asks,  and  I  tell  him,  seein'  I 
can't  turn  his  mind  away,  'Corny,'  I  says — his  name  was 
Cornelius,  but  I  called  him  Corny — 'you  know  those  boys 
on  Bataan  and  all  they've  had  to  take? ' "  She  gazed  at  me 
with  solemn  hazel  eyes.  " '  Well,  I'll  be  like  them.  Anythin' 
that  comes  along,  I'll  take  it.'" 

Although  her  husband  never  earned  more  than  $152  a 
month,  he  left  her  with  over  $3000  in  cash  assets,  as  well  as 
their  $3000  house,  completely  furnished  and  paid  for.  Other- 
wise, the  Smiths  might  well  be  living  in  some  dark  "rail- 
road" flat. 

Nora  managed  to  make  the  money  last  two  years,  stub- 
bornly meeting  the  premiums  on  the  small  endowment 
policies  which  would  assure  the  start  of  a  college  education 
for  each  of  her  four  oldest  children.  But  when  she  was 
finally  forced  to  go  on  relief,  she  found  her  efforts  were 
futile.  No  family  in  California  is  entitled  to  relief  if  its  cash 
assets  equal  more  than  $500.   So  Nora  had  to  cash  three 
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-I  ci'iild  get  a  fine-paying  war  job  and  go  off  relief," 
says  Nora,  "but  who  would  look  after  my  children? 
Sure,  they^d  be  a  bunch  of  juvenile  delinquents!" 
Present  relief  check  allows  28  cents  a  day  for  meat  for 
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Groceries  ($65.00  a  month 

for  seven)  $780.00 
Milk   (quart   and   a  half  a 

day) 90.24 

Eggs 60.00 

Meat  or  equivalent  (28  cents 

a  day) 102.00 

Taxes  on  house 78.00 

Tuition  for  two  boys.  .  .  .  24.00 
Streetcar  (for  five 

school  children) 72.00 

Insurance 54.12 

Gas  and  electricity     ....  43.00 


Water $24.00 

Garbage  collection 6.00 

Haircuts 17.85 

Schoolbooks 19.91 

Shoes 60.00 

Church  and  club  dues  .    .    .  36.00 

War-damage  insurance    .    .  5.00 
Milk  for  Norine  and 

Rose  at  school 14.40 

Shoe  repair 25.00 

Cleaners 15.00 

House  insurance 44.36 

$1570.88 


'^    Smiths  fi('l  clolhing  order  for  $10.25  a  month 
{not  in  cash).    Nora  is  now  learning  to  sew. 


of  the  policies  and  spend  the  money  so  hardily  earmarked 
for  college  tuition  for  milk  and  shoes  and  bread.  She  still 
has  a  few  policies  left,  with  a  cash  value  of  about  $400.  The 
welfare  board  gives  her  the  money  to  meet  the  monthly 
premiums,  but  as  the  policies  become  worth  more  than 
S.'iOO,  she  will  have  to  cash  them  in— losing  money,  of 
course,  in  the  process.  What's  more,  the  cash  will  be  de- 
ducted from  her  relief  check.  Nora  sees  very  little  sense  in 
a  law  that  will  not  provide  for  any  needy  child  past  the  age 
of  eighteen,  yet  prevents  the  mother  from  accumulating 
any  nest  egg  that  will  start  him  on  the  road  to  self-sufficiency. 

Even  more  bewildering  to  this  capable  and  energetic 
young  widow,  who  could  easily  earn  enough  to  raise  her 
family  income  above  the  pauper  level,  is  the  fact  that  any 
money  she  might  make  would  be  deducted  from  her  relief 
check  of  $138  a  month.  Eleven-year-old  johnny,  the  old- 
est child,  wants  to  run  a  paper  route.  If  he  earned  anything 
above  a  few  dollars,  that  would  be  deducted  Ux).  So  all 
chance  to  become  even  partially  self-supporting  is  killed 
at  the  outset. 

A  commotion  outside,  where  the  children  were  playing, 
interrupted  Nora's  story  and  sent  her  hurrying  to  the 
window.  "Here,  none  o'  that !  Johnny,  come  in  and  change 
your  clothes ! "  She  explained  that  she  gets  a  clothing  order 
for  $10.25  a  month  for  the  seven  of  them,  which  she  spends 
at  a  Public  Welfare  store  stocked  with  clothes  made  by 
the  WPA.  A  house  dress  there  costs  about  92  cents;  double 
sheets.  85  cents:  boys'  cotton  shorts,  18  cents.  "  But  shoes ! " 
exclaims  Mrs.  Smith.  "The  Catholic  sisters,  they  give  us 
one  pair  apiece  a  year.  I  have  to  buy  all  the  rest.  And  the 
repairin'  for  six  kids,  my  wurd!" 

John  came  quietly  in  the  front  door,  a  tall,  stringy  boy 
with  a  shy  grin,  and  trooped  out  through  the  kitchen  to 
cliange  his  clothes.  "I  had  a  turrible  time  with  thai  one," 
confided  Mrs.  Smith,  lowering  her  voice,  "after  he  lost 
his  dad." 

It  seems  that  John  and  Neil,  the  two  oldest  boys,  took 
to  snitching  candy  from  the  store  shortly  after  their  father's 
death.  After  this  had  been  going  on  for  some  weeks,  the 
storekeeper  drew  Mrs.  Smith  aside  and  reluctantly  told 
her  about  it.  "Fifty  cents'  worth  they  stole ! "  she  exclaimed 
in  horror. 

But  in  spite  of  her  initial  shock,  she  handled  the  situation 
with  characteristic  dispatch.  The  next  time  they  stole  any- 
thing, she  told  the  storekeeper,  he  was  to  reprimand  them 
in  front  of  the  whole  store,  even  threatening  to  call  the 
police  if  necessary. 

"Spankin'  wouldn't  have  stopped  'em,  or  me  scolding. 
It  was  losin'  their  dad  made  'em  act  that  way.  But  they 
couldn't  take  being  bawled  out  in  front  of  their  friends. 
They've  never  stole  since.  Good  boys,  they  are." 


John  came  out  from  the  back  of  the  house,  his  play  clothes 
no  more  tattered  than  his  school  ones.  "Where's  Neil? "  his 
mother  worried.  "He  must  be  dillydallying  from  school 
again."  At  that  moment  the  front  door  opened  and  a 
sturdy  redhead  of  nine  came  in  with  a  sheepish  grin  on  his 
face,  but  his  blue  eyes  alive  with  mischief.  He  was  followed 
by  his  two  younger  sisters  and  chubby  Jimmy,  all  giggling; 
and  ogling  at  the  visitor. 

Their  mother  shooed  them  off  to  the  kitchen  for  graham 
crackers  and  milk,  then  started  a  tour  of  the  house.  In  the 
small  dining  room  was  an  old  sewing  machine,  and  in  place 
of  a  dining  table,  a  double  bed  where  Sheila,  ten,  and  Rose 
Ann,  five,  slept.  They  all  ate  and  studied  their  lessons  in 
the  kitchen,  Nora  explained,  proudly  showing  off  the' 
gleaming  refrigerator  and  range  in  that  large  pleasant  room. 
Bought  and  paid  for  in  ninety  days,  she  added. 

"Corny,  he  never  let  a  bill  run  longer  than  that  in  his 
life.  Even  an  operation  I  had.  Two  hundred  dollars  it  cost. 
The  children  cost  a  hundred  dollars  apiece,  and  he  always 
paid  in  advance.  .  .  .  Now,  here,"  she  said,  leading  the 
way  out  of  the  kitchen  to  the  back  hall,  "are  the  two  bed- 
rooms. John  and  Neil,  they  sleep  in  there,  and  Norine  and 
myself  in  here."  She  pointed  out  the  two  rooms,  each  with 
twin  beds,  and  flooded  with  sunshine  that  failed  to  show  a 
speck  of  dust  anywhere.  "We  put  linoleum  on  the  floors; 
it's  easier  to  keep  clean.  Jimmy  sleeps  here,"  she  added, 
indicating  a  baby's  crib  in  her  room.  Jimmy  is  four  now, 
and  mighty  hefty  for  a  crib. 

Sheila  came  in  as  we  were  talking  and  put  down  her 
schoolbooks.  She  is  in  the  fifth  grade,  thin  and  stringy  like 
John,  with  a  shy,  fey  look  about  her.  Her  mother  discussed 
her  as  we  went  down  the  steps  to  the  basement,  which  was 
really  meant  for  a  garage,  witl>  large  doors  at  one  end  that 
open  on  the  street. 

"She's  a  sensitive  one,  that  one,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  speak 
ing  of  Sheila.  "She  was  seven  when  her  dad  died,  and  how 
she  did  carry  on!  Nightmares  all  the  night,  and  screamin 
in  her  sleep,  and  nothin'  but  fights  with  the  others.  And 
all  her  school  marks  went  down  to  D's  and  E's." 

Mrs.  Smith  ducked  under  a  line  of  drying  clothes  and  led 
the  way  to  the  washing  machine — also,  she  explained 
proudly,  bought  and  paid  for  in  ninety  days  when  her  hus- 
band was  making  $152  a  month  to  provide  for  the  eight 
of  them. 

She  handled  Sheila's  breakdown,  she  said,  by  making  hei 
take  long  naps  in  the  afternoon  and  keeping  her  away  from 
the  others.  1  hen  Mrs.  Smith  had  a  long  talk  with  her  teach- 
ers, suggesting  that  they  move  Sheila  up  to  the  front  of  thf 
classroom  where  they  could  more  easily  keep  her  atten- 
tion. "  In  three  months,"  she  concluded  triumphantly,  "het 
marks  were  up  to  B'S  again."  (Continued  on  Page  164. 
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■    AttKulivc five-room  stucco  house  teas  completely 
paid  for  when  Mr.  Smith  died.    Cost:  $3000. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Every  girl  in  the  office  craved  the  promotion 
^#      /got! 

"Till  lately,  I  was  worried  about  my  chances.  Oh, 
my  work  was  as  good  as  anybody's — but  somehow 
I  didn't  get  noticed.  Maybe  because  my  salary  didn't 
stretch  to  career-girl  clothes  .  .  . 

"I  was  window-shoppmg,  m  a  wishful-thmkmg 
sort  of  way,  when  I  came  to  our  local  Sewmg  Cen- 
ter.* Dawned  an  Idea!  Why,  if  I  knew  how  to  sew, 
I  could  aford  the  right  clothes — clothes  that  looked 
like  a  gal  on  her  way  up! 

"In  no  time,  I  was  inside  that  door — signmg  up 
for  Singer's  wonderful  Home  Dressmakmg  Lessons. 
My,  the  tricks  I've  been  learning!  How  to  pick 
colors,  patterns,  fabrics!  How  to  cut,  fit,  finish  up  . .  . 

"Well,  that  smart,  crisp  new  wardrobe  of  mine 
was  the  last  push  I  needed.  Made  me  look  like  an  up- 
and-comer — made  mt  feel  more  poised,  too.  Result: 
this  morning  the  boss  gave  me  the  good  news!" 


"Now  I  can   afford   more  War   Bonds!  Not  just 

from  my  getting  up  in  the  world,  but  from  the 
money  Singer  helps  me  save  on  clothes!"  Lessons, 
310  for  an  8-lesson  course.  Single  "Refresher" 
lessons — 3L50  for  2  hours. 


"White  touches  —  employers  love  'em!  I  hat's 
how  we  got  called  'white-collar  girls.'  Every  Singer 
Sewing  Center  has  wonderful  jabots  .  . .  collars  . .  . 
dickeys  ...  all  made  up,  ready  to  give  a  girl  that 
fresh  nine  o'clock  look  straight  through  till  five!" 


"Belt  and  buttons;  thanks  to  Singer!  I  made  this 
dress— hit  of  our  Canteen  dance!  And  Singer  cov- 
ered the  buttons— made  the  belt."  Singer  also 
does  buttonholes,  picoting,  hemstitching. 


"I've  signed  up  for  a  nev/  Singer!  Singer  Sewing  Centers  are  accepting 
registrations  right  now  —  for  early  delivery  when  Singers  are  again  being 
made.  I'm  making  sure  I'll  be  among  the  first  to  get  mine.  Meantime — I've 
rented  a  Singer.  .M  akes  sewing  such  fun  my  roommate's  all  interested,  too! 


SINGER 

SEWING  CENTERS  EVERYWHERE 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company 


*FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION: 
Si nger  Sewing  Machine  Co.  continues 
its  long-time  policy  of  selling  its  ma- 
chines only  through  Sewing  Centers 
identified  by  the  famous  Red  "S"  trade- 
mark on  the  window — never  through  de- 
partment stores  or  other  sewing  machine 
dealers. 

Coprrlfftit  U.S.A.  IMS.  br  Tb*  SfDcOT  MaBOfBctnrtn*  CcnDi>«i 


SINGER 
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I  No  fireasy  dishwater  to 
'  change  when  you  wipe  the 
grease  from  plates  and 
pans  with  Scot  Towels. 


>^'r^ 


I  Si-ol  I  owels — used  once, 


hen  thrown  away — save 
and  wear  and 
on  linen  towels. 


^•' 


Wiping  milk  bottles  with 
ScotTowels  helps  keep 
refrigerator  sweet — helps 
protect  health. 


^fl»«' 


Trade  mark 
"ScotTowelB" 
Beg   U.S.Pat.  Off. 


Flour  fish  and  peel  vege- 
tables on  ScotTowels  .  . 
throw  away  towel  and 
scraps  in  one  motion. 


ScotTowels  do  a  dozen 
daily  chores  for  Ip! 

Ifyour  dealer  runs  out 
of  ScotTowels,  it's  be- 
cause large  quantities  of 
Scott  paper  products  go 
to  meet  war  needs.  So 
won'tyou  try  again  later? 


MAV£  STRONG 
TO  worn  HARD! 


I'HOTo   BY  STUART 

Cutt  a  child  be  branghl  n/»  In  maturity  on  $18  a  month?    This  is 
uverufit'  uniniinl  ftaid  lu  dependent  chililren  under  18  in  the  L'.  S. 

\m  Can't  Pauperize  Children 


II Y   KLK.X .>'<»»   IIOOSEVKLT 


YOU  have  btt-n  reading  of  Mrs.  Smith 
and  the  marvels  she  has  accomplished 
on  her  allowance  in  California.  Cali- 
fornia is  a  fairly  liberal  state,  but  even 
in  California  there  are  strange  rules  that  are 
difficult  to  understand.  Mrs.  Smith  cannot 
take  on  any  extra  work  at  home  and  add  to 
the  opixjrtunitics  of  her  children  or  to  the 
comforts  of  her  home,  because  if  she  does 
she  forfeits  from  her  allowance  the  amount 
that  she  makes.  Unless  the  job  pays  her 
more  than  her  total  allowance  and  is  com- 
pletely secure,  she  is  not  going  to  risk  being 
without  any  income  at  a  given  point,  because 
the  procedure  to  get  back  on  to  the  state 
welfare  will  probably  leave  her  without  re- 
sources for  a  period  of  time. 

It  might  be  possible  in  some  cases  for  a 
child  to  earn  a  little  money  here  and  there, 
but  if  he  is  enterprising  enough  to  do  so  that 
also,  according  to  the  story  of  Mrs.  Smith 
which  you  have  been  reading,  is  deducted 
from  the  allowance,  so  we  discourage  initia- 
tive and  a  desire  to  become  better  off. 

It  seems  to  be  fairly  evident  that  no  child 
under  sixteen  or  eighteen,  attending  school, 
could  possibly  earn  such  large  sums  of  money 
that  they  would  be  defrauding  the  state.  A 
mother  might  be  allowed  only  certain  kinds 
of  homework,  since  we  do  not  want  to  return 
to  the  old  sweatshop-labor  conditions  in  any 
home.  Certain  services  could  be  rendered 
by  a  woman  at  home,  however,  and  she 
could  add  something  perhaps  to  her  meager 
allowance. 

What  can  a  child  do  when  it  is  deprived  of 
its  mother's  care  by  death  or  illness,  and  the 
father  has  to  go  to  work?  What  can  a  child 
do  if  the  father  is  removed  from  the  family 
circle  for  any  one  of  a  number  of  good  rea- 
sons? The  mother  may  go  to  work,  you  say, 
but  in  many  cases  that  is  impossible,  because 
it  means  no  care  at  home  for  the  clald. 


Every  now  and  then  I  hear  murmurs 
against  certain  programs  developed  in  the 
interests  of  giving  people,  young  and  old,  a 
greater  sense  of  security  in  their  daily  lives. 
I  have  had  people  tell  me  that  this  stepping 
in  of  government  with  unemployment  in- 
surance, old-age  compensation,  and  so  on, 
"was  really  a  very  dangerous  and  pauperiz- 
ing program,  since  people  should  be  thrifty 
and  lay  up  money  themselves  for  bad  times, 
emergencies,  old  age,  and  not  count  on 
government  to  look  after  them." 

During  the  depression  I  think  that  it  was 
pretty  well  proved  that  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  people  to  lay  up  anything  in  the  way 
of  savings  to  make  a  family  secure  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Many  of  us  may  differ  as  to  the  value  of 
much  assistance  which  is  given  to  older 
people  in  the  community.  But  no  matter 
how  much  we  argue,  where  young  children 
are  concerned  there  can  be  very  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  since  obviously  they  have 
had  no  opportunity  for  saving  money  them- 
selves and  are  helpless  to  do  anything  for 
themselves  during  their  early  years. 

Children,  rich  and  poor,  are  the  wealth  of 
a  nation.  Their  hands  and  their  heads  are 
going  to  determine  what  happens  in  every 
country  in  the  world,  as  they  grow  to  ma- 
turity. So  I  think  we  look  with  great  inter- 
est on  what  is  being  done  to  make  it  possible 
for  children  to  grow  up  under  healthy  con- 
ditions even  when  adversity  of  various  kinds 
comes  their  way. 

Assistance  to  dependent  children,  which  is 
a  program  carried  on  under  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  has  been,  of  course,  a  very 
great  help,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
constantly  be  scrutinizing  our  program  for 
aid  to  children  to  see  how  we  can  make  an 
imorovement  in  it. 


THBttJTl 


Heat's  bad  enough  .  .  .  but 
humming  flies  and  buzzing 
mosquitoes  can  make  hot 
weather  a  horror ! 

These  summertime  pests 
don't  stand  a  chance  .  .  . 
when  you  spray  'em  with 
FUt!  For  this  effective  in- 
secticide kills  the  dread, 
germ-laden  malaria  mos- 
quitoes, as  well  as  common 
moths  and  flies.  One  whiff 
— and  they're  stiff! 

Buy  an  ample  supply  of 
Flit,  today!  It's  stainless 
when  used  as  directed,  and 
pleasant-smelling ! 


FLIT 

KhLLS   FLIES,   MOTHS 
AND    MOSQUITOES 


Copr.  1945. 

SCanco  Incorporated 


BE  SURE  IT'S  FUT!  ASK  FOR  THE  CONTAINER 
WITH  THE  YEUOW  LABEL  AND  THE  BLACK  BAND 
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First  let  us  review  the  past.  Before  the 
ocial  Security  Act  was  passed,  most  of  the 
tales  had  what  was  called  Mothers'  Aid 
iws  or  Widows'  Pensions.  The  effect  of  the 
ocial  Security  Act  was  that  the  legislatures 
.vised  and  broadened  their  laws  because 
iiey  had  to  comply  with  the  more  liberal 
revisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  difference  between  the  old  laws  for 
ssistance  to  dependent  children  and  the 
ocial  Security  law  is  that  in  order  to  get  the 
loney,  the  assistance  must  be  state-wide. 
n  the  past,  the  assistance  was  not  state- 
wide, and  one  city  or  county  would  give 
ssistance  here  and  there. 

Many  of  the  laws  were  permissible  rather 
han  mandatory.  Some  left  the  entire  ad- 
ninistration  of  the  program  to  local  units 
.ith  no  state  supervision  provided.  Even 
low.  in  general,  the  payments  made  under 
\id  to  Dependent  Children  are  lower  than 
i.ose  made  under  Old  Age  Assistance  and 
\id  to  the  Blind. 

In  April,  1945,  the  average  aid  to  a  family 
.as  S46.83  per  month,  the  family  consisting 

3  mother  or  a  relative  and  two  and  a  half 
Idren  as  a  unit  of 


imum  standard  of  living  in  the  home,  the 
child's  sense  of  security  is  endangered. 

The  laws  in  the  various  states  are  so  very 
different  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what 
the  general  program  for  the  care  of  de- 
pendent children  reall>'  is  tliroughout  the 
country.  We  can  onl\-  say  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  an  awareness  of  the  need 
and  in  meeting  it  better  since  the  Social  Se- 
curity Agency  came  into  being  than  when 
society  depended  entirely  on  private  charity 
to  meet  its  obligations. 

We  cannot  say  that  every  child  in  this 
country  is  getting  an  opportunity  to  grow 
up  under  favorable  conditions.  That  would 
not  be  true.  We  can  be  grateful,  however, 
that  families  like  the  Smith  family — though 
the  conditions  under  which  they  live  may  not 
be  ideal,  and  all  women  may  not  be  as 
capable  and  intelligent  as  Mrs.  Smith — still 
have  the  advantages  of  medical  care,  for  in- 
stance. This  means  a  great  deal  to  the  mother 
with  a  growing  family,  even  if  the  allowance 
for  food  in  some  states  seems  absurdly  small 
even  with  the  most  careful  budgeting. 

A  widow  whose  case 


.  vey.  The  lowest 
rage  was  $20.79  in 
>nc  state  and  the  high- 
;st  was  S87.24,  and 
ive  states  averaged 
Dayments  less  than 
525.00  a  month. 

Also,  under  the  old 
aws,  a  child  had  to 
.ive  with  a  mother. 
Under  the  Social  Se- 
;urity  Act  the  child 
:an  live  with  any  rela- 
tive. Even  after  the 
Social  Security  Act 
weTTt  into  effect,  some 
tates  did  not  provide 
the  money  to  carry 
out  the  program. 

All  states  now,  ex- 
cept Nevada,  have 
broadened  their  laws 
to  comply  with  the 
Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  provision  of 
the  Social  Security 
Act.  Nevada  still  has 
a  mothers'  aid  pro- 
gram, but  it  is  not 
state-wide  and  not  so 
broad  as  the  Social 
Security  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children. 

In  a  survey  which 
was  carried  on  by  six- 
teen states  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  itw-as  found 
that  while  the  Fed- 
eral definition  of  a  de- 
pendent child  is  fairly 


•     •••••••• 


mm 

BY  31ARJORIE  LEUEKEK 

I  shall  forget  (I  have  before,  you 

know) 
Such  things  as  passing  as  a  barbed 

word. 
Aimed  like  an  arrow  from  a 

thoughtless  bow, 
Too  quickly  loosed,  and  therefore 

scarcely  heard. 
No  thing,  however  small,  however 

great. 
Outlives  the  dust  which  spins  its 

final  net; 
A  little  v/hile  before  its  proper  fate. 
And  then,  no  need  to  fear,  I  shall 
forget. 
An  end  will  come  (I  border,  you 

will  find. 
Closer  to  form  than  you  would 

have  me  be). 
And  these  insistent  callings  of  the 

mind 
Will  leave  for  lack  of  hospitality; 
And  you,  too  late  with  love,  will 

stand  alone 
To  touch  my  tears  and  feel  them 
turn  to  stone. 

*•••••••• 


was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention a  few  days  ago 
could  not  give  her 
children  adequate 
meals,  and  yet  the 
welfare  department 
insisted  thatthey  were 
extremely  careful  to 
have  a  dietitian  go 
over  the  allowance. 
In  this  particular  case, 
there  were  two  young 
children  in  the  family, 
and  the  allowance  for 
milk  alone  would  have 
left  for  the  other  food 
requirements  six  cents 
per  meal  per  day. 

On  the  other  hand, 
I  remember  a  case  in 
West  Virginia  where 
the  man  was  killed  in 
a  mine  accident,  leav- 
ing a  large  family  of 
children.  In  that  case, 
in  the  past,  there 
would  have  been  a 
purse  made  up,  to 
which  the  owners  and 
the  managers  of  the 
mine  would  have 
made  substantial  con- 
tributions, but  much 
of  the  money  would 
have  been  paid  out  for 
funeral  expenses  and 
before  long  the  family 
would  have  been  des- 
titute.  When  that 
time  arrived,   ever\'- 


one  would  have  for- 
gotten about  the  man's  death.  The  result 
would  have  been  grudging  charity  or  in- 
adequate state-welfare  assistance.  The  chil- 
dren might  have  been  sent  to  homes  away 
from  their  mother  and  the  woman  might 
have  gone  to  work  when  undoubtedly  she 
was  far  better  fitted  to  look  after  her  family 
at  home  than  to  do  an  outside  job.  In  the 
case  to  which  I  refer,  what  the  woman  and 
her  children  received  under  Social  Security 
kept  tlie  home  together  and  made  for  a 
greater  sense  of  security  than  would  have 
been  possible  otherwise. 

Even  when  we  know  of  these  good  results, 
however,  we  must  not  complacently  sit  back 
and  think,  "Now  the  job  for  widows  and 
children  is  done,  the  children  are  cared  for 
in  their  homes,  widows  and  widowers  do  not 
need  to  be  separated  from  their  children,  our 
obligation  as  citizens  is  finished."  In  our 
Ihese  are  just  examples  of  the  kind  of  own  interest  we  must  strive  as  citizens  to 
differences  that  make  the  dependent  child's     improve  the  conditions  of  children  through- 


liberal,    states   are 

often  very  rigid.  The  Federal  Government 
defines  a  dependent  child  as  one  under  six- 
teen or  under  the  age  of  eighteen  if  still  at- 
tending school,  who,  because  of  death,  con- 
tinued absence  from  home  or  mental  or 
physical  incapacity,  is  deprived  of  parental 
care.  The  child,  to  obtain  assistance,  must 
be  living  with  a  parent  or  other  specified 
relative.  Many  of  the  states,  how-ever,  have 
rules  and  regulations  w'hich  prevent  the 
giving  of  aid  for  a  variety  of  technicalities. 
In  some  cases,  the  child  or  its  parents  must 
have  lived  for  a  year  within  the  state;  in 
others,  if  they  become  dependent  children, 
it  has  to  be  proved  that  the  parent  has 
been  absent  for  a  year  and  that  legal  steps 
have  been  taken  against  the  parent  to  make 
him  contribute  support.  Otherwise  the 
state  will  not  allow  them  to  receive  aid. 


life  precarious. 

Most  of  us  know  there  are  two  things  all 
children  need  above  all  others— one  is  love, 
and  the  other  is  a  sense  of  security.  No 
matter  how  much  the  mother  and  father 
may  love  a  child,  if  there  is  no  assurance 
that  there  will  be  shelter  and  food  and 
clothing  for  that  child,  and  at  least  a  min- 


out  the  country,  because  every  child  who 
grows  up  a  good  citizen,  self-respecting  and 
self-supporting,- adds  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Every  child  who  grows  up  physi- 
cally and  mentally  unstable,  morally  insecure, 
may  cost  us,  as  citizens,  far  more  when  they 
grow  older  than  it  could  cost  us  for  good 
care  at  home  throughout  their  childhood. 


/w- 


Not  yet,  but  - 

Much  as  we'd  like  to,   we  can't  complete  that 
sentence. 

Soap  is  still  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  materials 
needed  to  win  the  war.  So  until  the  orders  are 
changed  the  great  Fels  plant  must  spend  most  of 
its  time  making  soap  for  fighting  men. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  you  can't  get  any 
Fels-Naptha  Soap.  The  limited  supply  for  civiliaois 
is  distributed  as  evenly  as  we  know  how  to  do  it. 
There  will  be  times,  certainly,  when  your  grocer 
has  Fels-Naptha  Soap  on  sale. 

We  know  that  most  times  the  Fels-Naptha  bin 
will  be  empty.  And  although  that  is  disappointing, 
we  think  it's  better  than  depriving  the  men  who 
need  good  soap  as  much  as  they  need  good 
weapons. 

The  day  is  coming,  when  you  will  go  to  the 
Fels-Naptha  bin  and — if  you  feel  like  it — fill  your 
market  basket  with  this  famous  soap  that  now 
seems  like  a  luxury.  We  hope  it  will  be  .  .  .  soon! 


Fels-Naptha  Soap 


BAN/SHES  TATTLE-TALE  GRAY 
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For  the  sake  of  your  children,  se- 
lected groups  of  100  or  more  lively 
boys  and  girls  have  been  Pre-Testing 
Poll-Parrots  constantly,  in  actual 
wear,  for  the  past  17  years! 

When  your  children  wear  Poll- 
Parrots,  they're  wearing  shoes  that 
have  extra  reinforcements  in  vital 
Parts,  because  of  Pre-Testing.  Every 


Pol  I  War  rot 

&  STAR  BRAND  SHOES 


new  construction,  material,  last, 
and  style  is  Pre-Tested  before  it's 
approved  for  j^OMr  child! 

No  wonder  Poll- Parrots  protect 
so  well,  fit  so  snug,  wear  so  long 
and  look  so  smart.  Insist  on  them  for 
your  children,  because  Poll-Parrots 
are  always  Pre-Tested! 

ROBERTS,  JOHNSON  &  RAND.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
Division  of  International  Shoe  Company 


For  nearest  Poll-Parrot  dealer, 

see  Classified  Phone  Directory, 

or  write  us. 


BUY    AND    KEEP 
WAR    BONDS 


Wool  skirt,  front  pleats;  slip- 
over sweater;  winter  school  outfit. 


School  and  play  clothes  for  three  girls  and  three  boys  is  a  large 
order  in  anybody's  language.  Nora  Smith  does  it  on  the  absolute 
minimum,  adding  one  thing  at  a  time  as  the  budget  allows. 
Cotton  dresses  that  wash  and  iron  easily;  dark  trousers  in 
heavy  twill  or  corduroy  (if  possible)  that  don't  need  tubbing 
every  day;  plaid  skirts  and  bright  sweaters  that  are  pretty  and 
practical;  sturdy  jackets;  a  raincoat  or  a  reefer  now  and  then. 
Clothes  like  these  are  right  for  millions  and  are  bought  by 
millions  from  coast  to  coast.    •    BY  RUTH  MARY  PACKARD 


Checked  cotton  dress,  whi 
pique  collar;  for  school  or  pla 


Johnnie:  corduroys,  leather  jacket  for  school; 
gabardine   slacks,    tweed   jacket   for  dress. 


Neil  wears  brown  twill  trousers  to  school; 
tan  cotton  shirts;  two-tone   coat   sweater. 


Jimmy,  4  years  old,  plays  in  overalls — den 
or  corduroy;  English  jacket  suit  for  Sundi 
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HELEN:  Sls,  what  UTB  you  cleaning  that  tub  w}Sci.,.magcc? 
BETTY:  Bou Ami  m.di^c\  It  never  leaves  dirt-catching  scratches! 


HELEN:  But  I  tliought  a  clcanser  had  to  be  gritty  to 
do  a  fast  job. 

BETTY:  You  Couldn't  be  ivronger,  darling!  Every 
scratch  is  a  dirt  trap  that  makes  your  clean- 
ing twice  as  hard. 

HELEN:  Sa-ay,  I  guess  scratches  do  take  scrubbing. 

BETTY:  Bet  your  life  they  do !  That's  why  I  always 
use  Bon  Ami.  It  slides  all  the  dirt  off  in 


double-quick  time — and  polishes  besides. 

HELEN:  Well,  I'll  admit  your  bathroom  looks  like 
new.  Your  porcelain  and  tile  really  sparkle. 

BETTY:    Thanks  to  Bon  Ami!  That  satin-smooth 
finish  proves  it  hasn't  .  .  . 

BOBBY:  I  know,Mommy!  "It  hasu't  Scratched  yet !" 

HELEN:  Bobby !  You  too?  I  give  up — I'm  getting 
me  some  Bon  Ami  magic  tomorrow! 


Bon  Ami 


THE  SPEEDY  CLEANSER  /^ai^ 

''hasrit  scratched  yet !  " 


Bon  Ami  Powder  is  a  quick,  easy-to-use  cleanser 
for  bathtubs,  sinks,  enamel  stoves,  refrigerators 
and  general  cleaning.  Bon  Ami  Cake  is  a  favorite 
for  cleaning  windows,  mirrors,  metal  fixtures 
and   painted   woodwork.  Costs  little,   lasts   long. 


pive-ytar- old  Rose  Ann  perfects  her  daily  bath  routine  under  mother's  watchful  eye. 


BY    LOUISE   PAINE    UE]:¥.IAi>lli\' 

Beauty  Etiitor  of  the  Journal 


T^E  diligent  application  of  soap  and  water 
produces  far  more  than  a  shining  face  and 
clean  neck.  It  scrubs  the  personality.  It  also 
makes  for  a  neat  mind.  In  the  process  of 
burnishing  the  outside,  such  inner  assets  as  pride, 
ambition  and  self-discipline  get  polished  too. 

Nora  Smith  knows  this  by  deep-rooted  instinct. 
Her  lively  half-dozen  youngsters  are  drilled  as 
firmly  in  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  as  if  she 
boasted  a  top  sergeant's  stripes  instead  of  a  beam- 
ing Irish  smile  and  twinkly  "mother  eyes." 
Whatever  her  healthy,  lovable  children  may  lack 
in  the  matter  of  worldly  luxuries,  they  are  indeed 
blessed  in  having  a  mother  who  is  giving  them  the 
great,  irreplaceable  gift  of  self-pride. 

Nora  Smith  knows  that  clean  clothes  and  bodies 
are  not  an  end  in  themselves.  She  knows  that 
gleaming  shoes  fit  no  more  comfortably  than 
scuffed  and  dirty  ones,  but  she  also  knows  that 
little  folks  hold  their  heads  higher  and  step  out 
more  confidently  when  they  feel  spruced-up. 

Her  six  active  children  require  a  lot  of  scrub- 
bing. The  only  solution  is  self-help.  Nora  couldn't 
possibly  spare  the  time  from  her  crowded  days  to 
swab  down  her  offspring  over  and  over  again.  It 
wouldn't  be  good  for  them  if  she  could,  for  one  of 
the  best  early  lessons  for  a  child  to  learn  is  to 
wash  and  dress  himself.  At  five,  tackling  buttons 
and  shoelaces  is  one  way  of  developing  initiative. 
At  ten,  the  daughter  who  is  accustomed  to  taking 
a  proper  bath  by  herself  and  who  can,  moreover, 
keep  her  hair  looking  prettily  tidy  is  on  her  way 
to  becoming  a  self-reliant  woman.  Rose  Ann 
Smith,  "sixish,"  can  already  bathe  herself  under 
her  mother's  supervision,  and  don  her  clothes,  in- 
cluding laced  shoes,  with  only  a  bit  of  last-minute 
help  in  the  matter  of  buttons  and  hair  brushing. 
And  all  the  Smiths  are  veterans  at  wielding  the 
toothbrush  at  least  twice  a  day! 


Too  much  polishing  and  pruning  of  children  is 
unhealthy.  While  they  can't  exactly  be  permitted 
to  run  wild  like  weeds,  it  would  be  abnormal  for  a 
child  to  be  finicky  about  his  appearance,  and  no 
mother  should  encourage  anything  resembling 
this  attitude,  or  she  may  have  a  serious  person- 
ality problem  on  her  hands  one  of  these  days. 

iloir  3luvh  tirnuming  itu  Chlitlrfn  \ff4IT 

Certain  routines  can,  however,  be  drilled  in,  in 
childhood,  so  that  they  are  automatic  (or  com- 
paratively so!)  by  adolescence.  Daily  baths  and 
tooth  brushing  are  not  going  to  become  a  sudden 
enthusiasm  at  sixteen  if  they  have  been  enjoyed 
only  in  a  highly  haphazard  fashion  up  to  that 
time.  The  little  girl  who  has  been  used  to  a  weekly 
shampoo  at  her  mother's  hands,  and  regular  Sat- 
urday attention  to  fingers  and  feet,  will  follow 
this  blueprint  for  beauty  in  her  adult  life.  .'Vn  in- 
sistence on  clean  hands  and  fingernails  before 
meals  is  not  too  much  to  ask  at  any  age,  and  the 
younger  the  start,  the  better.  The  mother  who 
excuses  herself  from  the  nuisance  of  enforcing 
grooming  rules  by  saying,  "Oh,  I  simply  can't 
keep  after  them  all  the  time  now;  it  will  be  easier 
whenjthcy  are  older,"  is  just  piling  up  trouble  for 
the  future.  It  will  not  be  easier.  Moreover,  she 
runs  the  risk  of  exposing  her  children  to  the  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  of  their  friends.  Grubby  nails, 
a  grimy  neck  and  hair  that  is  something  less  than 
fresh  can  be  cause  for  scalding  young  comment 
that  is  likely  to  leave  bitter  traces  in  the  person- 
ality of  the  child  on  the  receiving  end. 

Parents  owe  it  to  their  children  to  give  them 
a  good  grounding  in  habits  that  make  for  health, 
decent  cleanliness  and  manners.  Children  who  are 
cheated  of  this  basic  training  in  their  homes  eas- 
ily grow  into  apologetic  or  resentful  adults,  and 
neither  kind  makes  a  good  citizen. 
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Just  see  how  this  delicious  drink  gives  a 

Helpinq  Hand 

to  the  YOUNGSTERS, THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUSE...and  YOU! 


. 


/ 
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Co  ^^^^,^^^[ 

2       ^^^^^"^ 

A  Helping  //and 
in  savintf  TROUBLE f 

The  squeezing  and  straining 
has  all  been  done.  You'll  find 
it  a  mighty  welcome  hand  in 
preparing  the  family's  meals. 
Just  open  the  can,  and  pour! 


'\ 


\i- 
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CANNED  FLORIDA 
ORANGE  JUICE 
Now  Available ! 

Your  dealer  has  received  a  plentiful  supply  of  this  delicious 
juice,  which  has  been  so  scarce  due  to  military  demands.  The 
one  way  to  be  CERTAIN  your  family's  daily  needs  for  orange 
juice  will  be  economically  filled  during  the  coming  lean 
months  is  to  buy  plenty  NOW! 
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J"st  keep  a  f«. 
."""^''^s,  or  m.xej     ^?^^  «"d 


AHelpUuiH^ 
for  HEALTH . 

"'        tit's  so  rich  in  protec- 
Because  .t  s  s  ^^^ 

tive   v.tam.n   ^'^ J^^.^  J  ^^4^3, 


fight  fatigue, 


infections, 


FLORIDA    CITRUS 
COMMISSION 
iofcefond,  Florida 
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t^  scwuuf  CASH  I 

««h  for  this  HEIP,N6  HAND? 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


o^  <oU^  tAe  ttetu.  ok  ttUt^ 
t^  olet,  (Ae  *HlKuec  ea<A.  AtMiU 
SmCtA  ^etA  Aome  ^ta*K  ac^^. 
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MTORA  SMITH'S  the  girl  we  could  take  a  lesson  from! 
1  There's  scarcely  a  trick  in  the  thrifty  trade  of  making  a 
V  little  go  a  long  way  that  she  doesn't  know  and  prac- 
■1- ■  tice.  She's  an  expert  at  keeping  the  best  foot  forward! 
"I  mend  and  make  over  and  mend  again,"  laughs  Nora, 
"and  then  I  make  over  some  more!"  Her  needle,  her  inge- 
nuity and  plenty  of  good  old-fashioned  elbow  grease  are 
the  magic  that  make  the  small  Smiths'  shoes  and  clothing 
live  nine  lives.  "Let's  see  how  long  we  can  make  it  last" 
can  become  a  game  to  children,  too,  if  a  mother  with  spirit 
and  humor  like  Nora's  shows  the  way ! 

The  question  of  shoes  looms  large  in  the  Smiths'  life, 
with  all  of  them  growing  like  geraniums  in  California. 
Money  for  them  comes  from  their  church — and  they  take 
about  $5  worth  of  repairs  before  each  new  batch.  So  the 
five  little  Smiths  who  go  to  school  come  home  like  trains 
arriving  at  a  depot  on  schedule,  to  carry  out  Nora's  change- 
at-once  rule  even  before  rushing  kitchenward  to  shout, 
"C'n  I  have  somethin'  to  eat,  mom?"  Nora  believes  in  the 
old-country  system:  brand-new  shoes  go  first  to  church, 
then  to  school,  and  when  well  along  in  life  go  out  to  play. 


BY  JUDY  BARRY 

Nora  dfservvH  a  shoe-saving  medal!  Repair  and 
rotation  are  fine  shoe  stretchers;  so  are  rubbers  and  over- 
shoes. One  dunking  in  puddles  can  cut  a  shoe's  life  in  half. 
But  since  sudden  showers  will  happen,  use  your  electric  fan 
if  you  must  dry  shoes  quickly.  Never,  never  toast  'em  near 
a  radiator — it's  sure  to  bring  on  wrinkles,  cracking,  an  early 
old  age !  Shoe  horns,  shoe  trees,  plenty  of  good  wax  polish 
all  help  to  keep  them  peppy.  And  remember  that  letting 
heels  run  down  will  soon  shoot  your  shoe  bills  up — run-over 
heels  twist  the  uppers  out  of  shape  (besides  making  ankles 
look  very  unpretty!).  Try  to  have  plenty  of  shoe  bags  or 
racks  for  your  closets'  sake  as  well  as  your  shoes',  since 
cluttered,  crowded  closets  won't  help  in  your  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  keep  clothes  and  shoes  good  to  the  last  drop ! 

If  onl>'  every  eloset  were  (wins— or  even  triplets — 
how  much  it  would  help !  Nora,  in  common  with  most  of  us, 
bemoans  the  size  and  scarcity  of  closets  and  storage  space 
in  her  house.  Big  roomy  ones  with  plenty  of  space  for  your 
clothes  to  breathe,  plenty  of  places  for  them  to  rest  com- 
fortably help  them  to  live  a  long,  happy  life. 


Keep  elotfaes  yountf  and  beailhy.  Provide  shapely 
shoulder  hangers,  separate  pants  and  skirt  hangers  to 
receive  clothes  while  they're  still  warm,  so  to  speak.  Have 
a  collection  of  good  brushes,  a  couple  of  purposeful  spot- 
removal  preparations,  and  use  them ! 

Try  not  to  wear  the  same  suit  or  dress  day  in,  day  out. 
It  will  tend  to  lose  its  shape  and  take  on  yours,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  a  good  thing ! 

About  stockings— runs  are  born  by  pulling  the  whole 
thing  on  with  one  fell  swoop.  Settle  the  foot  first— ease  the 
leg  of  the  stocking  upward,  fasten  your  garters  not  too 
tightly.  Your  stockings  must  fit  exactly,  of  course,  but 
better  buy  your  husband's  wool  socks  a  size  larger  to  allow 
for  shrinking— even  if  you  have  prudently  invested  in  sock 
stretchers. 

Kpieii-''n*-spanness  has  eharm— but  more  than  that, 
it's  any  fabric's  best  life  preserver.  Your  fastidious  habit  of 
whisking  everything  washable  into  suds  before  it  shows  soil 
pays  off  in  longer  wear.  Lingerie  and  stockings  appre- 
ciate washing  after  every  (Coniinueil  ou  I'a^,-  i6i) 


t*tn*ia^tAe€*uicdc<uit,^»t^fuitcA.tKatc^ie4.. 
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Preservation  of  all  clothing  you  now  have  seems  to  be  the 
only  way  to  make  pre.sent  supplies  go  around. 

Armies  returning  from  Europe  have  to  be  re-equipped  before 
being  transferred  to  the  Pacific,  the  greater  demands  of  the  Navy 
have  to  be  met,  and  clothes  have  to  be  sent  to  the  destitute 
peoples  of  Europe.  Clothing  available  for  the  civilian  population 
will  therefore  be  limited  in  supply. 

The  present  OPA  and  WPJ3  clothing  program  a\  ill  nol  increase 
the  total  volume  of  production  of  textiles,  but  it  is  expected  to 
direct  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  textiles  available  for  civil- 
ians into  essential  garments  in  low  and  medium  priced  lines. 


^efford 


^Cf  ^(McUa  ^.  S^^MCfl 


Potatoes  Au  Gratin— Shefford  Style 


"\ou  can  liaki'  jujtatocs  . . .  ytni  can 
fry   iH)l aloes  .  .  .  you  can  boil 

lM)lat(K'S. 

Voii  can  casserole  i)ola(oes  with 
Shelford  au  Rratin  slyle  and 
make  an  eat  ing  specialty  of  spuds. 

Shet'tord  Anieiican.  for  exam- 
ple, jiives  your  old  Irish  friend  a 
new  tanij  and  llavor.  And  on  the 
top  you  K^'t  tbi>t  jjolden  brown 
cheese  crust  that  everyone  likes 


to  have  on  his  helpii\i',.  Remem- 
ber, Shefford  and  potatoes  is  a 
front-rank  prolein-and-energy 
comlMnation. 

And  winle  you're  ordering  that 
Shefft)rd  American,  .get  acciuainled 
with  those  other  ShelTord  ciuality 
products.  (See  our  Cheese  Parade 
below.) 


I'OIWI'OICS  AC  C  K:\Tl. W  Place  3cups  diced  hoiU-d  potatoes  in  saucepan ;  add  2 
tal)lespoons  nimccd  parsk'V  (optional)  and  1  cup  niilk.  Cook  until  mixture  is  thor- 
oughly heated,  then  plaiv  in  a  casserole.  Spiiiikle  top  with  P...  cups  tli  oz.)  grated 
Shellord  Anieiican  Cheese 


meit  U., 
ApUAct   it ,  ,  , . 
aCIcc  U 
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J  MIK  widow's  mito."  Out  of  her  $138  monthly  check 
J.  from  the  county,  Nora  Smith  is  allowed  $109.00  for  food 
for  herself  and  the  six  children.  She  may  or  may  not  spend 
it  all  each  month  on  food. 

"It's  not  so  nuich  what  you  have  to  spend,  it's  how 
you  spend  what  you  have."  This  is  Nora's  philosophy. 

There  is  a  togetherness  in  this  family  that  is  wonderful  to 
see.  The  children  even  help  with  the  cooking.  Little  Jimmy 
collects  the  ingredients  when  Nora  bakes.  Sheila  makes  the 
salads;  Johnny's  chef  when  they  have  bacon  and  eggs. 

Seven  ration  books  make  meat  more  possible  for  them 

when  it  can  be  had.  Grandmother  helps  o'ut  with  chickens 

and  eggs.  A  small  garden  keeps  them  in  fresh  vegetables. 

Here  are  some  simple  everyday  meals  that  will  make  a 

mite  of  money  do  for  more. 


mu 


OKDER«i  fKO.M   UK All<|l  AIITKKS 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Play  fair  with  the  meat  supply  that  we 
are  allotted.   Never  buy  meat  without  red  stamps. 
Never  pay  more  than  the  ceiling  price.  Rationing  and 
price  control  are  for  your  protection  against  the 
black  marketeer  and  the  chiseler. 


^MA  /^mefiic^  jdwcA 


•  •    7K<^*id<itf  *  *  * 

^'eK^•lahlc  Soup 

With  Poached  Eggs* 

Ru\v-Spina<'h  Salad 

Brea<l  aiul  .Jam 

Crated  Raw  Apple  With  Raisins 

IVIilk 

*Poach  eggs  right  in  llie  soup 

•  •    ^ucddaxf   •   •   * 

Macaroni  Casserole 

Raw-Carrot-aii<l-Cal>l»age  Salad 

Bread  and  Spread 

Prune  VI  hip 

Milk 


•   •  70ed*icAd<Kf,  *   •   * 

Bread-and-Cheese  Pudding 

Scalloped  Tomatoes 

Baked  Potatoes 

Raw-\  cgelahle  Relish 

Bread  and  Spread 

Jellied  Fruit 

Milk 


k^  *  *  ^AufucUtf  *  •  • 

Irish  Boiled  Dinner 

Bread  ami  Spread 

Raw  Celery 

Baked  Apples  Cookies 

Milk 


ik^    •    •     'P'UcUef^      *    •    • 

aked   Fish  Smothered   With  Onions 

Baked  Potatoes 

Spinach  or  Stewed  Tomatoes 

Bread  and  Spread 

Prune-and-Orange  Salad 

Milk 


A^   •   •  S<^tufld<^ef,  •    *    • 

Caidiflower  Soup 

Vegetahle-Salad  Bowl 

Corn  Bread 

Stewed  Fruit 

Milk 

*   •   •    SutuOzcf     •   *   • 

Oatmeal  Meat  Loaf 

Scalloped  Potatoes 

Mashed  Yellow  Turnips 

C<'ler>-and-Tomato  Salad 

Bread  and  Spread 

Blue-Crape  Batter  Pud<lirig 

Milk 

•      •••••••* 
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Suda  ttrvaii.  Soda  bread  is  as  Irish 
as  apple  pie  is  American.  In  the  old 
days,  in  Ireland,  yeast  was  never  used 
for  making  bread  except  in  the  com- 
mercial bakeries.  This  was  the  stand-by. 
Mrs.  Smith  still  carries  on  the  tradi- 
'  tion.  Her  family  likes  it. 

Iltl>»ll  SOI».%   HIIKAII 

Sift  together  3'/4  c.ups  flour,  '^  <-up 
grafiam  or  soy  lli>ur  (this  is  Mrs. 
Smith's  a<l<lition  to  the  traditional 
re«'ip«' — a<l<ls  more  nutritional  value!) 
'/4  cup  sugar  and  \Vl  Icuspoons  haking 
pou'der,  Vi  teaspo<»ii  haking  S4i<la  an<l 
y*  teaspoon  salt.  To  (his  a<ld  '/2  cup 
raisins,  '/z  <'up  chopp<-<l  nuts  aii<l  '/i 
teaspoon  <'araway  s<-cds.  Beat  I  egg. 
add  l!4  <-upM  sour  milk  or  hut(<rrmilk 
and  '/4  cu(i  mel(e<l  shortening  or  salad 
oil.  Ad«l  to  dry  ingrcdit-nts.  Mix  thor- 
oughly, hut  do  not  heal  —  turn  out  on 
a  lightly  floured  Ixiartl.  Kiica<l  lightly 
ahout  one  miiiule.  Shape  in  roun<l 
loaf,  place  in  grease<l  rouiitl  pan.  Mark 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  it.  Put  dots  of 
hutter  or  margarine  on  each  section 
<»f  the  cross.  Let  stand  ten  to  fift«'en 
minutes.  Bake  one  hour  in  moderate 
€>ven,  'i^Vl°  F.  If  you  use  swe«-l  milk, 
omit  the  haking  soda. 

I'AlJLIFLOWEIt  .SOUP 

Cook  Va  cup  rice  until  very  soft  in  2 
cups  meat  sitx'k  ma<lc  from  a  meat 
paste  or  powder  an<l  hoiling  water. 
Cook  1  hea<l  cauliflower,  hroken  into 
flowerets,  in  boiling  sailed  water. 
Drain  and  measure  '/2  cup  cauliflower. 
Press  it  through  sieve.  Add  1  tahle- 
spooii  miii<-<-d  onion,  the  ri<-c  and 
meat  slo<:k,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2  tahlc- 
spoons  pr4'pare<l  mustard  and  a  liltle 
pepper.  iNow  a<hl  H  <-ups  milk  and 
simmer  until  flavor  is  hlendc<l  and 
soup  is  slightly  thickened.  Add  I  ta- 
hlespoon  hulteror  margarine,  '/z  tf;a- 
spoon  (taprika  and  the  rest  of  the 
cauliflower  hroken  into  small  pieces. 
Serves  6. 

BAKKn  ri.su 

KMOTHKIIKIk  WITH  ONIOIVS 

.Sele<'l  a  fish  weighing  ahout  3 
pounds.  Ilachlock  is  good.  Have 
hut<'her  hoii<-  it  an<l  r<-move  liea<l  and 
tail.  Wash  the  s|ilit  fish  and  lay  skin 
side  down  in  a  well-greased  haking 
pan.  Peel  6  medium  onions  and  slic-e 
or  chop  them.  .Saulc  in  4  tahlcspoons 
<lri|>piiigs  or  hutter  or  margarine  with 
'^  cup  hrcad  crumhs  or  cuhcs  unlil 
just  gohlcn  hrown.  Sprinkle  fish 
with  salt  aii<l  p<-ppcr  and  paprika. 
Spread  the  onions  and  crumhs  over 
the  fish.  .S«'a.son  them  lightly.  Adda 
pinch  of  mixed  hcrhs  if  «lesired.  Pour 
'/z  cup  milk  around  the  fish  —  not  over 
bl>e  top — l<i  soak  lh<-  c'rumhs.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven,  3.30°  I*'.,  ahout 
twenty-five  minutes  f>r  until  the  flesh 
of  the  fish  is  just  set.    Serves  7-}{. 

4.I.AZED  CEItKAI.  MEAT  I.OAF 

Mix  I  cu|>  urn'ooked  ((uick  or  regu- 
lar rolle<l  oats  with  J'/z  pounds  ground 
raw  meat.  By  just  "meat"  I  mean 
whatever  you  can  g<-t.  A  mixture  of 
pork,  veal  and  hccf  trimmings  is  good, 
hut  it  can  even  he  part  sausage.  Add 
!4  cup  «'hot>(><-<l  onion,  2'/z  leasixtons 
salt,  a  gi>od  dash  of  pcpp<T.  I  lahle- 
spoon  pr<-parcd  mustard,  2  Ix-alen 
eggs  and  1  cup  milk.  Mix  v«-ry  thor- 
oughly an«l  shar»e  into  rounded  loaf 
in  a  gr<-ase<l  shallow  haking  pan. 
Bake  in  moderal<-l\  hot  ov<-n,  'MTt,°  F., 
thirly-fiv<-  minutes.  Mix  2  tahlc- 
spoons tart  jelly  (gra|><-,  currant  or 
apple  prelV-rahly)  with  1  lahh-spoon 
prepared  mustard.  Brush  over  ihe 
loaf  and  «-onlinue  haking  tw<-nly-five 
minutes  more.  Make  gravy  from 
<lrippings.  (^uts  into  \\-\h  sli<-es — 
part  for  dinner,  part  for  lunch  hoxes. 


"/'«/  if  nml  nlia[H'  it  uiul  mark  it  with 
i"."  Mrs.  Smith  makes  sofIa  bread 
irhiU'  Jimmy  htttks  an.  He's  alivays 
there  tvhen  she's  baking.  l\ot  one 
Imt    three  h>aves  go  into  the  t>r« 
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NOODLE  SURPRISE 

1  package  f)  oz.)  Ann  Page 

Broad  Noodles 
4  (ablespo(jns  margarine  or  butler 
4  Iablespo(jns  Hour 
3  cups  milk 

1  '/2  leaspoons  salt 
Vi  teaspoon  pepper 

2  tablespoons  salad  mustard 

3  tomatoes,  sliced 
Paprika 

Cook  noodles  according  to  pack- 
age directions.  Melt  fat;  blend  in 
fltjur.  Add  milk  gradually,  stir 
until  thickened,  add  mustard, 
salt  and  pepper.  Place  the  noodles 
in  2-quarf  casserole,  add  sliced 
tomatoes,  and  mustard  sauce. 
Sprinkle  with  paprika.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven,  373"  F.  about  20 
minutes.  Garnish  with  chopped 
parsley.   5  servings. 


IV 


<«<py 


GRAPE  JAM 
WHIRLAWAYS 

2  cups  sifted  (lour 

2  teaspoons  bakinK  powder 

Vz  teaspoon  salt 

4  tablespoons  shortening 

V4  cup  milk  (about) 

13  cup  Ann  Pane  Cirape  Jam 

2  tablespoons  margarine 

13  cup  Ann  Page  Cirape  Jam 

V2  cup  chopped  nuts 

Sift  baking  powder,  salt  and 
flour  together.  Cut  in  shortening, 
a<ld  milk,  stir  to  soft  dough.  Roll 
.ibout  10  inches  long,  '/i-inch 
thick  on  floured  board.  Spread 
with  'A  cup  jam.  Roll  length-wise 
as  for  jelly  roll.  Cut  1-incli  slices. 
Melt  margarine  in  pie  or  cake  pan, 
add  '/(  cup  jam  and  nuts,  blend. 
Place  slices,  cut  side  up,  on  jam 
mixture.  Hake  at  425'  F.  ahout  .35 
iiiiniitcs.  U)  biscuits  (.serves  5j. 
Serve  with  milk   if  desired. 


JAM 


%  Fine  ingredients  .  .  .  careful  and  skilled 
preparation  . .  .  scientific  testing .  .  .  that's  what 
makes  Ann  Page  Foods  so  dependably  good ! 
And  it's  A&P's  method  of  direct  selling  that 
makes  them  so  extra  thrifty.  You  see,  all  ^^ 
of  the  famous  Ann  Page  Foods  arc  made  hy 
A&F,  and  sold  by  AikP  alone.  Many  usual 
in-between  marketing  expenses  are  therefore 
eliminated,  and  you  share  in  the  savings. 

Yes,  It  Pays  to  Choose 

AnnftgeEoocis 

SOLD     ONLY     AT     A&P     FOOD     STORES     AND     SUPER     MARKETS 
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er  brightest  wish  is  for 


Sterling  Inlaid 


H!fl!  ,.--OCi'^--     HERE 

IT'S    STERLING    INLAID 


Ask  any  up-to-the-minute  engaged  girl. 
There  is  a  silverplate  she  can  trust  to  be  lovely 
now  ...  to  stay  lovely  for  years  and  years. 

It's  the  kind  with  the  two  blocks 
of  sterling  silver  inlaid  at  the  backs 
of  bowls  and  handles  of  the  most 
used  spoons  and  forks . .  .where  they 
rest  on  the  table.  Good -sense  pro- 
tection to  keep  in  mind  when  silver- 
plate  comes  back  on  sale. 


GOOD  NEWS! 

Soon  you  con  begin 
looking  for  Holmes  & 
Edwards.  Wofch  for 
il ...wait  for  it.  Three 
exquisite  de 
Lovely  Lady  (itiusti 
ted),  also  Dani 
Princess   and    You 




Copvrighi  1 945,  Inte  motional  Silver  Co., Holmes  &  Edwords  Div.,  Meriden,  Conn.  In  Canodo:  The  T.  Eolon  Co.,lld.OReg.  U.  S.  Pot.  Off. 


AS   IT  WAS   BEFORE 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 

minutes  late.  Why,  I'd  be  glad  to  play  for 
you,  Mr.  Blake.  What  shall  it  be?" 

"Something  lively,"  papa  said. 

I  went  over  and  sat  in  the  gilt  three- 
cornered  chair  beside  mamma.  Miss  Mercer 
gave  the  piano  stool  a  twirl.  She  took  off  a 
bracelet  and  her  rings  and  laid  them  at  the 
end  of  the  keyboard.  She  shook  back  the 
lace  frills  at  the  cuffs  of  her  blue  dress,  and 
her  white  hands  danced  over  the  keys  like 
butterflies  and  the  whole  room  was  filled 
with  runs  and  trills  and  gaiety.  Then  she 
played  a  kind  of  coaxing  little  polka  tune, 
and  finished  with  The  Blue  Danube. 

Papa  clapped  his  hands  and  cried, "  Bravo ! " 

Mamma  said,  "That  was  very  nice.  Miss 
Mercer.  .  .  .  Now,  Fanny,  you  see  why 
you  should  practice ! " 

Miss  Mercer  asked  mamma  if  she  could 
trouble  her  for  a  glass  of  water. 

Mamma  said,  "Why,  certainly."  Then 
she  turned  to  me.  "Fanny,  run  out  and  get 
Miss  Mercer  a  glass  of  water." 

But  papa  said,  "Hold  on,  now!  I  could 
do  with  a  cool  drink  myself.  Why  can't  we 
have  some  grape  juice,  Helen?" 

"Why,  certainly,"  mamma  said.  And  she 
folded  up  her  mending  and  put  it  in  the 
basket  very  quickly  and  left  the  room. 

Papa  kept  looking  at  Miss  Mercer,  kind 
of  grinning  as  if  they  might  have  a  joke  be- 
tween them.  Then  papa  said,  "Aren't  you 
ever  bored  listening  to  five-fingered  exer- 
cises and  the  Fairy  Waltz?" 

Miss  Mercer  made  a  kind  of  funny  face 
at  papa;  but  at  the  same  time  she  put  her 
arm  around  me  and  gave  me  a  quick  little 
hug.  "Anyhow,  I'm  never  bored  with  Fanny, 
Mr.  Blake.  Fanny  is  a  love." 

I  wriggled  away  from  Miss  Mercer,  be- 
cause it  wasn't  a  comfortable  hug. 

Papa  laughed.  "Oh,  Fanny's  all  right." 

Then  Miss  Mercer  kind  of  sighed  and  said, 
"Of  course,  Mr.  Blake,  you  know  I  really 
wanted  to  be  a  concert  pianist.  But  some- 
times we  have  to  cut  the  pattern  to  the 
cloth." 

"Well,"  papa  said,  "most  of  us  have  to 
make  compromises." 

"Yes,"  Miss  Mercer  said.  "There  was 
nothing  else  to  do  after  dear  papa  passed 
away— there  was  certainly  no  money  for  an 
expensive  musical  education.  And  then  I 
couldn't  have  left  mamma.  She  had  always 
been  a  clinging  vine." 

Papa  said,  "Well,  you've  been  a  brave 
girl  and  a  smart  little  businesswoman.  And 
with  it  all.  you  don't  look  like  a  suffragette ! " 

Just  then  mamma  came  in  with  the  grape 
juice  and  poundcake  on  the  lacquer  tray. 
When  she  had  drunk  her  grape  juice  and 
finished  the  cake.  Miss  Mercer  patted  her 
lips  daintily  with  the  serviette,  thanked 
mamma  and  rose  to  leave.  We  all  went  to 
the  door  with  her. 

But  when  she  had  just  gone  a  few  steps 
up  the  street  she  turned  and  laughed  and 
started  back. 

"Can  you  imagine — I  forgot  my  music 
roll ! "  she  cried. 

Papa  found  it  and  ran  down  the  steps  and 
gave  it  to  her  and  they  laughed  at  each 
other  as  if  it  were  not  careless  but  very 
funny. 

And  then  it  was  when  papa  came  back 
into  the  house  that  he  said,  after  he  had 
finished  the  last  piece  of  cake,  "Look  here. 
Helen,  how  about  you  and  the  children  go- 
ing up  to  your  mother's  early  this  year?  The 
day  school  closes?  It  will  do  you  all  good." 

"I'm  not  sure  I  want  to  leave  so  early," 
mamma  said. 

Papa  walked  over  to  the  window  and 
played  with  the  tassel  of  the  shade.  "Well," 
he  said,  "I've  been  wanting  to  tell  you  for 
several  days,  Helen,  and  I  hated  to  do  it. 
But  I  am  going  to  have  to  do  the  whole 
Eastern  territory  myself  this  summer.  It 
may  mean  six  weeks  or  longer.  But  business 
is  business."  ■* 

"Oh,"  mamma  said.  "Six  weeks  or  longer. 
Well,  I  shouldn't  want  to  stay  that  long  at 
mother's." 


YOU  DONT  NEED 
PiPPER 


TO  SEASON  YOUR  FOOD! 


Just  reach  for  Frank's  Red  Hot  Sauce 

After  your  peas,  beans,  carrots,  cauliflower, 
potatoes,  cabbage  or  other  vegetables  are 
cooked  add  M  to  H  tsp.  of  Frank's  Red  Hot 
Sauce  for  a  new  zestful  flavor.  Add  5  drops 
to  each  serving  of  fish,  eggs,  cottage  cheese, 
meat  and  soup — one  10c  bottle  flavors  108 
meals. 


I 


(  NEW\.: 


PEPPER-FREE  WAY  TO  SERVE 
SCALLOPED    POTATOES 

Pare  4  potatoes  in  3^ -inch  slices,  put  layer  of 
potatoes  in  bottom  of  greased  baking  dish, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  '4^  tsp.  of  Frank's  Red 
Hot  Sauce,  dot  over  with  1  tsp.  butter  and 
dredge  with  flour.  Repeat  with  remaining  po- 
tatoes. Add  milk  until  it  can  be  seen  through 
top  layer.  Bake  \li  hours  in  moderate  oven 
(350  F.)  or  until  potato  is  soft.  Garnish  with 
parsley.  Serves  4  to  6. 


FREE!  18  more  easy-to-prepare  eco- 
nomical reci^^es  in  new  booklet 
"FOODS  As  Men  Like  Them".  Write 
for  YOUR  FREE  copy  today.  The 
Frank  Tea  &  Spice  Co..  Dept.  J, 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 

10c  On  Most  Food  Store  Shelves  and 


Meat  Counters 


SmUGHT 
ON  THE  TABLE 


A  N  eye-appealing  salad  brings  the 
sunlight  of  the  garden  to  your 
table.  And  a  salad  is  so  taste-appeal- 
ing  when    served   with   a   genuine 
French    Dressing. 

Make  your  French  Dressing  with 
Pompeian  Olive  Oil  and  discover 
how  grand  it  fan  really  be.  Pompeian 
Olive  Oil  Corp.,  Baltimore  21,  Md. 

Pompeian  Olive  Oil 


AVAILABLE... 

CAN! OPENERS 


"Geared"  disc-cutting  style 
SWING-A-WAYS  —  open 
all  sized  cans  and  bottles  .  .  . 
easy  to  keep  clean.  If  your 
local  dealer  doesn't  carry — 
send  us  $2.15  (12.^0  Wtit  »f 
RockitsJ.  .  .  we'll  forward  to 
nejrest  dealer. 

1439  Merchandise  Mart.  Dept.  33,  Chlcaeo  54,  Illinois 


$200 
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In  early  days,  a  neck  yoke  eased  the  work 
of  carrying  heavy  buckets  of  maple  sap. 

Here's  real  old-time 
maple  sugar  flavor 

If  you're  hankering  for  real  maple  sugar 
flavor  in  your  syrup,  we  would  like  to  have 
you  try  our  Vermont  Maid  Syrup. 

To  get  a  true  maple  sugar  flavor,  we 
first  select  maple  sugar  that's  rich  and 
full-bodied.  Then  we  blend  it  with  cane 
and  other  sugars. 

This  blend  enhances  the  flavor  of  the 
maple — makes  it  richer,  more  delicious. 
Also  more  uniform,  so  every  bottle  of  our 
Vermont  Maid  Syrup  has  the  same  real 
maple  sugar  flavor.  At  your 
grocer's. 

Penick  fit  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  ^ 
Burlington,  Vermont. 
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\   ,--—  sensation— 21  Christmas 

\  cards  for  $1 1  Also  Religious 

V        and  Humorous  Christmas^ 
A   Gift  Wrappings  and  Everyday 

^  assortments.  Newl  Delightfull 

^.     CHILTON  GREETINGS  CO.  [ 

$1      Dept6-J.  147EssexSt.,  Boston  11.  Mass. 


^LARKSPUR^ 

Tfll*lQ  ApiantSeedsThlsFatlforbiggest 

9^^^  have  large  double  flowerson3-t( 
4-ft.  spikes.  Easy  to  grow.  To  try,  we'll  send  a 
IBc-Pkt.  Burpee'sGiant  Double  Larkspur  free, 
with  directions.  All  colors  mixed.  Send  stamp 
for  postage.  Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  FREE* 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

271  Burpee  BIdg.  ^.^  271  Burpee  BIdg. 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  Clinton,  Iowa 


'PiK^ufr  ^cuMncte^  4utce  /900 

MOORE  PUSH-IESS  HANGERS 

frfie  Hanger  with  the  Iw'ni) 

MOORli:  PUSH. PI 

frfie  Pin  wi'fh  fhe  Handle) 
At   Btationary,   dapdriment   and   haidware  tloi«i. 
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PULVEX 

FLEA  POWDER 


"It  will  do  you  a  world  of  good — fresh 
country  air,  lots  of  milk  to  drink " 

"You  know  I  never  liked  milk,"  mamma 
said.  "But  I'll  think  it  over." 

But  usually  when  mamma  told  me  that 
she  would  think  something  over,  I  knew  it 
meant  that  she  wouldn't  do  whatever  it  was 
I  had  asked.  Papa  didn't  seem  to  know  that. 

That  evening  while  Robert  and  I  were 
playing  parcheesi  in  the  back  parlor  mamma 
and  papa  were  talking  as  usual  in  the  front 
parlor,  with  the  folding  doors  open  so  that 
they  could  watch  us  and  settle  any  argu- 
ments and  send  us  to  bed  on  time. 

Usually  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to 
dull  grown-up  conversations,  but  that  eve- 
ning I  did,  because  it  had  to  do  with  our  visit 
to  grandma's.  Then  all  at  once  mamma  said 
something  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
grandma's.  She  said: 

"I  thought  you  never  liked  independent 
women." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  papa  asked. 

Mamma  laughed.  "I  always  admired 
them — oh,  not  the  kind  wearing  mannish 
clothes,  shirtwaists  and  rainy-day  skirts,  but 
the  other  kind,  the  smart  kind.  Money  of 
their  own  to  buy  pretty  frocks  and  frou- 
frous— emancipating  themselves  from  kitch- 
ens, staying  young  and  fascinating." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  papa 
shouted. 

Mamma  looked  at  him  over  her  embroi- 
dery frame.  "Belle  Mercer  doesn't  ruin  her 
hands  in  dishwater.  I'll  bet  she  makes  more 
than  five  dollars  a  day!" 


^  We  must  be  as  courteous  to  a 
^  man  as  we  are  to  a  picture^ 
which  we  are  willing  to  give  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  good  light. 

— R.  W.  EMERSON. 

Ten  thousand  faults  of  the  great- 
est in  our  neighbors  are  of  less  con- 
sequence to  us  than  one  of  the 
smallest  in  ourselves. 

—BISHOP  WHATELY. 

An  ass  is  an  ass  though  laden  with 
gold.  —PERSIAN  PROVERB. 


Then  papa  laughed  one  of  those  laughs 
which  mamma,  when  she  was  in  a  good 
humor,  always  said  shook  the  rafters  in  the 
attic.  But  this  time  she  said  nothing  but, 
"How  nice  that  you  were  able  to  come  home 
early  today.  You  got  home  early  last  Thurs- 
day too ! "  Then  she  got  up  and  closed  the 
folding  doors  and  I  could  only  hear  their 
voices. 

But  the  next  week  mamma  and  Mrs. 
Kelly,  the  laundress,  were  busy  all  week  get- 
ting our  clothes  washed  and  ironed  and 
ready  to  go  to  the  country.  But  Robert 
wasn't  going  with  us.  Mamma  made  up  her 
mind  he  was  old  enough  to  go  with  Mr. 
Patton,  one  of  the  teachers,  who  took  a 
dozen  boys  to  camp  every  summer  in  the 
mountains.  Robert  was  tickled  to  death. 
But  when  he  left  a  few  days  before  we  were 
to  leave,  mamma  cried  and  hugged  him  and 
called  him  her  baby. 

Then  papa  left.  And  when  we  came  back 
from  the  station  after  seeing  papa  off, 
mamma  said,  "Now,  Fanny,  I've  got  a  sur- 
prise for  you !  You  are  going  to  grandma's 
alone.  Mamma  is  going  to  stay  in  town  this 
summer." 

At  first  I  was  so  excited  about  going  on  a 
train  alone  that  I  didn't  think  of  anything 
else.  Then  I  began  to  think  about  leaving 
mamma  and  I  burst  out  crying.  So  mamma 
put  her  arm  around  me  and  sat  down  on  the 
sofa  with  me  and  explained  everything. 

"Someday,  Fanny,  when  you  are  grown 
up,  you  will  understand.  I  know  you  are  too 
young  to  understand  now;  but  I  shall  try  to 
tell  you.  It  isn't  much  fun  for  mamma  in  the 
country,  especially  when  papa  isn't  there.  I 
don't  like  to  go  wading  or  play  with  dolls 
under  the  grape  arbor,  or  make  a  playhouse 
in  the  apple  tree.  Those  lovely  country 
things  are  for  little  girls.  But  there  is  some- 
thing else."  And  all  at  once  mamma  looked 
so  very  quiet  and  sad  and  far  away  that  I 
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COLD  OR  HOT  SPAM  HITS  THE  SPOTI 

*"Spam"  ii  a  ragitlartd  Iradcmark.  II  idanliflai  a  maat 
product — packad  only  in  12-eunc«lin( — madt  oxclutivoly 
by  Coo.  A.  Hermol  &  Co.,  Auiliiii  Minnoiola. 


HORMEL 

GOOD  POODS 


f»V»   YOU'LL  LIKE  HORMEL  CHILI  CON  CARNE!  Everybody  likes  chili  the  way  Mormel  mokes  it, 
because  Hormel  Chill  is  different.  You'll  like  it,  too.   DOUBLE  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU  DON'TI 
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What  he  needs 
is  an  old-fashioned  spanking! 


I.  My  lui>baiui.  Jim.  brouglit  his  sister  home  for  dinner  the  other  Highl- 
and walked  in  on  such  a  scene!  Little  Tommy  was  putting  up  a  terrible 
fuss  about  taking  his  laxative,  and  I'd  just  about  lost  aJI  my  patience. 


2.  When  Jim  saw  what  was  going  on,  he  was 
reaiiy  to  spank  Tommy  then  and  there.  We 
niighl  have  had  an  awful  argument  if  Jim's 
sister  hadn't  spoken  up.  "Don't  mind  mv  in- 
terfering," Janet  said,  "hut  niayln-  I  ran  help. 


3.  "It's  wrong  to  forre  medicine  on  children." 
she  .said.  "Doctors  say  it  can  upset  their 
nervous  systems.  Haven't  you  heard  alx>ut 
Fletcher's  Castoria— the  [■I(a>;i!it-ta.-ting  la.\- 
ative  made  r-iftecially  '.  ' 


4.  "\Mth  Fletchers  Castoria,  there's  no  need 
for  forcing. "  Janet  went  on.  "Children  love  it. 
It's  effective,  too,  yet  gientle — never  harsh  or 
upsetting.  Just  to  prove  it,  I'll  go  to  the  drug- 
store and  get  some." 


5.  She  was  back  in  no  lime  and  we  gave 
Tommy  the  Fletcher's  Castoria.  He  took  it 
w  ithout  a  bit  of  trouble — and  lored  it!  "Thanks 
for  coming  to  dinner,  Janet, "  I  smiled,  "and 
for  keeping  peace  in  the  family'" 


Look  for  these  features  on  the  new  Fleti-her's 
Castoria  packages  . .  .  both  Regular  ^^iw  ajid 
money-saving  Family  Size: 

1.  The  green  band  on  the  package  identifies  new 
stocks  of  Fletcher's  Castoria. 

2.  The  Serial  Controi  Xumber  is  visible  through 
a  "window"  in  the  package.  It  verifies  the  three 
rigid  tests — chemical,  bacteriological,  biological 
—  made  on  each  batch  of  Fletcher's  Castoria. 


Alwot/f  Inl-f  n  Injratirc  oiilii  af  dir-  rtcd  on  ttu  x-acLage  or  hy  wmr  tJn/fieian. 

GCv-^/H^t^i^i   CASTORIA 

The  laxative  mode  especially  for  children 


was  frightened.  "Chice  upon  a  time  I  had  a 
talent,"  mamma  said.  "You  have  seen  all 
the  water-color  paintings  I  did." 

Of  course  I  knew  the  water  colors  mamma 
had  done  when  she  was  a  girl.  We  were  all 
ven.-  proud  of  them. 

"Well,"  mamma  said.  "I've  done  no 
p»ainting  for  years,  ^^^len  you  have  a  big 
house  and  not  much  help  and  two  children 
and  all  their  sewing  and  mending,  you 
haven't  much  time  for  art.  You  forget  the 
things  you  liked  to  do.  you  even  forget 
how  prettily  you  once  dressed."  Then  she 
stopped  and  said.  ".Anyhow.  Fanny.  I  talked 
to  my  old  art  teacher  at  Miss  Sa\Tfard's 
school,  and  they  are  ha\'ing  a  suntuner  course 
for  children." 

"But,  mamma,  you  couldn't  go  back  to 
school!"  I  cried.  "You  aren't  a  child." 

Then  mamma  laughed  and  her  eyes  were 
shining.  "That  is  the  surprise,  Fanny.  Miss 
Sa\"ward  v^-ants  me  to  teach  a  class  of  little 
girls  for  six  weeks." 

"But  what  will  papa  say?"  I  cried;  for  I 
knew  that  papa  thought  mamma  was  going 
to  grandma's  with  me. 

"That  is  my  affair,  Fanny."  mamma  said. 
"But  I  shall  not  deceive  your  father.  I  shall 
wxite  him  tonight,  so  that  he  will  know  al- 
most as  soon  as  he  reaches  Boston." 

"\\"hat  will  grandma  say?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  shall  give  you  a  letter  for  grandma,  ex- 
plaining ever>"thing.  .\fter  all,  I  am  not  a 
little  girl  any  longer." 

Even  when  I  burst  out  cr>-ing,  mamma 
didn't  give  in.  She  just  kept  on  telling  me 
what  fun  I  would  have  and  how  she  would 
earn  money  teaching  and  buy  me  a  yellow 
organdy  dress.  So  finally  I  stopped  cn.-ing 
and  then  we  had  supper  together,  just  the 
two  of  us,  and  it  was  almost  fun,  a  kind  of 
gay  secret  between  us. 

In  the  morning,  when  mamma  took  me  to 
the  tram  I  was  almost  happy  and  certainly 
excited  about  the  adventure.  When  mamma 
put  me  on  the  train,  she  gave  me  into  the 
care  of  the  conductor,  and  warned  me  again 
about  not  stickmg  my  head  or  my  elbow  out 


the  window.  Mamma  was  ver>'  graphic  in 
her  warning:  "Your  head  or  your  arm  will 
be  snapped  right  oft  by  a  telegraph  pole  or 
something  I"  .A.t  once  I  could  see  my  head 
rolling  along  beside  the  train,  so  I  promised 
to  be  careful. 

It  was  a  five-hour  ride  to  grandma's,  but 
I  loved  it.  Mamma  had  packed  me  a  lunch 
and  I  had  a  book  of  fair>-  tales.  But  I  liked 
best  watching  out  the  window  at  tfie  Uttle 
streams  and  houses  and  fields  skimming 
past.  \Mien  we  stopped  at  stations  I  loved 
watching  the  excited  people  and  the  rumbling 
baggage  trucks.  But  finally  I  ate  my  lunch 
and  a  lady  gave  me  a  banana,  and  then  I 
read  one  stor\".  .And  then  all  at  once  the 
train  rushed  through  the  long  tunnel.  ^Mien 
we  got  out  of  the  turmel.  I  knew  we  were 
almost  to  grandma's.  .And  sure  enough  the 
conductor  stuck  his  head  in  the  door  and 
shouted,  "Weston\Tlle — next  station  stop 
Westomille ! " 

I  put  on  my  hat  and  wiped  my  face  with 
a  clean  handkerchief  which  came  away  black 
with  soot,  smoothed  my  hair,  and  gathered 
up  my  \-ahse  and  pocketbook.  The  conduc- 
tor came  in  to  see  that  I  got  off  all  right. 
He  carried  my  \-alise. 

"Here  you  are,  Uttle  lady,"  he  shouted. 
".And  I'll  bet  that  is  your  grandma,  right 
there!" 

He  was  right.  There  were  grandma  and 
Aunt  Kitty  and  my  two  cousins. 

I  was  so  excited  that  my  knees  shook. 
Grandma  wore  a  black-and-white  lawn  dress 
and  carried  a  black  parasol.  .Aunt  Kitty 
wore  a  peekaboo  shirtwaist  and  a  white 
pique  skirt  and  a  black  patent-leather  belt. 
My  little  cousins.  Etta  and  Sara,  wore  ging- 
ham dresses  alike  and  red  hair  ribbons. 
When  I  saw  them  all  waiting  I  felt  warm 
and  happy  inside. 

But  my  grandmother  rushed  up  to  me 
looking  terribly  worried.  She  didn't  even 
kiss  me.  She  just  cried,  "But  where  is  Helen? 
\\"here  is  your  mother,  Fanny?" 

.As  fast  as  I  could  I  told  her.  "Mamma 
isn't  coming.    She  sent  me  alone.    She  is 
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Send  for  FREE  Samples 
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LANE  BRYANT 
Maternity  clothes  enable 
you  to  dress  stylishly 
during  all  stages  of  your 
maternity  period — and 
after   baby   conges   as   well. 

Designed  to  conceal  your 
condition  and  to  provide 
imple  room  for  expansion. 

Latest  styles  in  Dresses  and 
Corsets.  Also  apparel  for 
babv  Send  the  coupon  today 
for  vour  FREE  Book. 
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I   Toim Stait 


Give 

Your  Feet  An 

Ice-Mint  Treat 

Get  Hippy,  Cooling  Relief  For 
Burning  Callouses— Put  Spring  In  Your  Step 

Don't  groan  about  tired,  burning  fe-et.  Don 
moan  about  callouses.  Get  busy  and  give  them  a 
Ice- Mint  treat-  Fed  the  comforting,  soothing  coo 
ness  of  Ice-Mint  driving  out  fiery  burning  .  .  .  ad 
ing  tiredness.  Rub  Ice- Mint  over  those  ugly  haj 
old  corns  and  callouses,  as  directed.  See  how  whit 
cream-Uke,  medicinal  Ice-Mint  helps  soften  the 
up.  Get  foot  happy  today  the  Ice-Mint  way.  Yoi 
druggist  has  Ice-Mint- 
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r  to  teach  art  this  summer.  I've  got  a 
r  for  you."   And  I  gave  her  the  letter. 

letter!"  my  grandmother  cried.  "Oh, 
Tacious  goodness,  what  does  that  girl 
1?"  But  then  my  grandmother  seemed 
member  me  and  she  bent  down  and 
d  me. 

int  Kitty  crowded  impolitely  against 
dma's  shoulder,  trying  to  read  the  letter 

But  my  grandmother  turned  quickly  so 

Aunt  Kitty  couldn't  read  the  letter, 
she  said,  "  Well,  don't  stand  there  like  a 

Kitty;  welcome  the  child!"  And  she 
led  me  toward  them.  Aunt  Kitty's  face 
red,  too,  and  she  caught  my  hand  and 
in  to  walk  with  me  toward  the  carryall. 
Cousin  Etta  carried  my  grip.  Grandma 
stood  still,  reading, 
lint  Kitty  said,  "Did  you  have  a  nice 

honey?" 

tta  said,  "Oh,  Fanny,  we've  got  a  baby 
and  there  is  a  lizard  in  the  pond  back  of 
barn.  Maybe  it  will  grow  up  to  be  an 
ator." 

Don't  be  silly,"  Sara  said.  "A  lizard  is  a 
I'd  always.  We've  got  a  new  hammock, 
the  church  picnic  is  next  week.  At  Cedar 
ve.  Is  that  a  new  dress?" 
Of  course  it's  a  new  dress,  and  Fanny 
s  very  pretty,"  Aunt  Kitty  said.  But 
wasn't  looking  at 

at  all.    She  was         

ching  grandma, 
ting  to  hear  what 
in  the  letter, 
.randma    fooled 

She  just  folded 
letter  and  put  it 
y,  and  came  up  to 
caayall.  She  un- 

Dobbie  and  got 


tff 


Huenffft^e- 


mi 


By  •l«>!<«'ph  (lool  Keith 

He  met  a  dog  and  ran  a  race. 
And  still  as  breath,  and  face  to  face, 
He  met  green  hoppers  in  a  pool. 
And  not  an  ocean's  swimming 

school 
Was  more  to  him  than  these  that 

went 
In  the  garden  lake,  by  his  ^vaves 

sent. 
With  one  brave  leap,  he  jumped  the 

white 
High  picket  fence,  and  all  was 

flight: 
The  robin,  swimmers,  dog  and  he 
Went  their  warm  ways  speedily. 
Oh,  he  knew  chase  and  height  and 

song. 
One  small  boy— one  block  long. 


Well,"Aunt  Kitty 
I,  "anyhow,  it  is 

like  Helen.  Well, 

s  your  fault, 
:her.  You  always 
ulged  her.  If  you 
I  never  let  her  go 
ay  to  school  in 
tsburgh,  .  she'd 
e  married   some- 

here  at  home." 

Edwin  is  a  good 
iband.  Helen  did 
y  well,"  grandma 
i. 

\unt  Kitty  kind'of 
orted.  "Oh,  he 
kes  a  living.  And 

is  handsome.    He 

almost  too  hand- 

ne,  if  you  ask  me ! "  e 

'You   and    Helen 

re  always  very  dif- 

ent,"  grandma  said.  "You  married  the 

ht  man  for  you,  and  I  think  Helen  mar- 

d  the  right  man  too." 

Then  grandma  looked  back  at  us  girls  and 

an  to  talk  to  us.  Pretty  soon  we  crossed 
!  creek  and  passed  the  log  house  and  we 
re  on  the  straight  road  to  grandma's. 
Etta  and  Sara  and  Aunt  Kitty  and  Uncle 
rbert  lived  in  a  big  red  house  almost 
'OSS  the  road  from  grandma's  little  white 
use.  But  I  stayed  at  grandma's  and  I  had 

same  bedroom  I  always  had.  Everything 
is  exactly  as  it  had  always  been. 

TTA  and  Sara  began  showing  me  things, 
le  kittens.  The  lizard.  The  new  hammock, 
len  it  got  time  for  the  girls  to  go  for  sup- 
but  grandma  and  I  went  with  them, 
-  Uncle  Herbert  had  killed  some  fryers, 
d  Aunt  Kitty  had  baked  a  chocolate  cake. 
It  wasn't  really  until  it  got  dark  and 
andma  and  I  came  home  and  she  lit  the 
mp  and  we  went  up  to  bed,  that  I  began 
think  about  mamma  and  papa  and  Rob- 
\  and  to  feel  sad.  It  grew  to  be  a  queer 
nd  of  sadness  that  was  almost  like  being 
;k  at  my  stomach.  I  could  scarcely  lift  my 
)ice  to  say  good  night  to  grandma.  And 
hen  she  tucked  me  in  and  kissed  me  and 
it  out  the  light  my  sickness  grew.  I  had 
omised  mamma  not  to  be  homesick;  but 
knew  then  that  you  couldn't  promise  a 
ling  like  that.    I  lay  in  the  dark,  crying 


softly  and  listening  to  the  lonesome  noises 
of  the  country.  All  at  once  I  felt  sure  that 
I  would  never  see  anyone  of  my  family 
again — that  none  of  us  would  ever  be  to- 
gether again  in  the  safe  red-brick  house  on 
Wentworth  Street.  Nothing  would  ever  be 
as  it  was  before.  We  were  all  too  far  apart. 

Grandma  must  have  heard  me  crying, 
even  though  I  had  smothered  my  sobs  in 
the  pillow,  for  she  came  into  the  room.  When 
she  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  tried 
to  make  me  look  up  at  her,  I  cried  out : 

"Go  away — I  don't  want  anyone,  not 
anyone  but  my  mother!" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  grandma  said,  stroking 
my  hair.  "I  know,  Fanny,  because  once  a 
long  time  ago  I  was  homesick  for  my 
mamma." 

1  LOOKED  up  and  tried  to  think  of  grandma 
having  a  mamma,  but  it  was  impossible. 
"You  never  felt  like  this,"  I  sobbed.  "No 
one  ever  hurt  like  this  inside." 

"Yes,  I  felt  just  the  same,"  grandma  said. 
"It  is  a  very  old  sickness.  It  was  when  my 
little  sister  was  born  and  I  went  to  stay  with 
my  Aunt  Debby.  My  Aunt  Debby  always 
kept  little  bunches  of  dried  lavender  in  the 
drawers  with  her  sheets.  To  this  day  I  can- 
not smell  lavender  without  a  feeling  of  sad- 
ness." She  turned  her 
head  and  looked  to- 
ward the  window  and 
she  seemed  very  old 
and  far  away.  "To- 
night I  smell  the 
phlox.  Perhaps  you 
will  always  feel  sad 
when  you  smell 
phlox.  Nothing 
changes."  My  grand- 
mother was  a  very 
wise  old  lady.  She 
told  the  truth  then  as 
always. 

But  I  was  thinking 
only  of  mamma.  "It 
was  cruel  of  her,"  I 
wept.  "Tomorrow  I'll 
go  home  again." 

"No,"   my  grand- 
mother  said,   "you 
will   stay  here  with 
me.    And    you    will 
write   your   mamma 
nice  letters,  and  you 
will  get  letters  from 
her.  And  in  a  few  days 
you  will  feel  all  right 
again.    I  know.  And 
your    mamma    must 
have  these  weeks  to 
^^^^^^^^^=         herself.    There    is   a 
time  in  every  young 
woman's  life  when  she 
needs  to  be  away  from  her  family.   But  I'll 
tell  you  what  we'll  do.    We'll  begin  now 
planning  a  surprise  for  her.   It  will  be  like  a 
surprise  party.  Your  mamma  is  coming  up 
here  to  take  you  back  home.   Now  I  shall 
invite  your  papa  to  come  here  at  the  same 
time  and  surprise  her." 

"How  can  you  be  sure  that  he  will  come?  " 
I  asked,  forgetting  my  sadness  a  little. 

"Well,  I  can  be  sure,"  grandma  chuckled. 
"You  see,  I  am  a  very  smart  old  lady.  Your 
father  and  your  mother  love  each  other  very 
much." 

I  looked  at  her  and  she  looked  almost 
young  again,  and  strong  and  sure.  I  began 
to  believe  her. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "that  we  shall  ask 
your  papa  to  arrive  a  day  before  your 
mamma  gets  here,  so  that  he  can  surprise 
her  at  the  station.  We  shall  bake  a  big  cake 
like  a  wedding  cake,  and  we'll  make  ice 
cream." 

"But  it  is  so  far  off— weeks  and  weeks," 
I  cried,  not  to  be  put  off  my  sadness. 

"Weeks  pass  very  fast,"  grandma  told 
me.  "Last  week  the  little  chicks  were  still  in 
the  eggs.  First  there  is  Sunday  and  Sunday 
school.  Tuesday  we'll  go  up  in  the  mountain 
for  berries.  Wednesday  night  is  the  band 
concert  in  town  and  we'll  go  to  the  ice-cream 
parlor." 

"Go  on,"  I  begged.  "Tell  me  more." 
{Continued  on  Page  143) 


Call  it  a  flair  for  fashion, 
if  you  will.  /  say  —  it's  Vanta 
Baby  Garments.  Designed 
for  comfort,  wear,  and 
growing-in  as  well  as  ap- 
pearance, Vantas  keep  me 
happy  and  make  the  most 
of  my  (blush)  good  looks. 


Miss  Jane  Smith,  member  of  the  youngest  set,  is  clothes-conscious  and  fashion- 
minded.  And,  even  at  the  age  of  fourteen  months,  she  has  a  keen  interest  in  quality. 


Vanta  Knit  Creepers.  Miss  Smith  is  the  ath- 
letic type,  and  holds  the  creeping  record 
for  her  end  of  town.  Her  favorite  costume 
Is  shown  here  — creepers  made  of  durable 
close-knit  cotton  yarn.  The  wide  neck 
opening  slips  over  her  head  easily.  Shown 
here  in  pink,  the  Vanta  Creepers  come  in 
blue  and  maize  too,  and  in  white  with 
pink  or  blue  trim. 


Vanta  Knit  Gertrude.  Miss  Smith  is  strong 
on  slips,  likes  this  Vanta  Gertrude  made 
of  fine  white  knitted  cotton.  It's  so  cut  that 
it  won't  slip  from  her  shoulders,  but  can  bo 
removed  easily  because  of  its  tape  fasten- 
ings. Every  wardrobe  should  include  at 
least  three  gertrudes. 


Vanta  Knit  Kimonos.  Carefully  knit  and 
beautifully  finished,  this  kimono  is  made 
of  fine  combed  cotton  yarn  and-designed 
for  a  loose  fit.  For  extra  warmth  on  brisk 
mornings  and  drafly  moments  when  dress- 
ing's going  on. 


GARMENTS 


FOR  INFANTS  &  CHILDREN 


\'(/^hat's  different  about  Vanta?  All  Vanta  fine  baby  garments  are  expertly  designed 
and  made.  The  finest  materials  are  always  used,  and  we  dye  them  ourselves,  for  per- 
fect matching.The  twistless  tape  fastenings  are  a  boon  to  busy  mothers  and  the  adjust- 
able garments  give  baby  roomy  comfort.  Those  are  just  two  of  the  adVANTAges 
mothers  and  doctors  have  known  and  endorsed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century! 


Valuable  Book.  "Baby's  Outfit",  80  pages  covers  55  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  expectant  mothers. 
500  name  suggestions.  Send  10  cents  to  The  Vanta  Company,  Dept.  L-9,  Newton  58,  Massachusetts. 
(In  Canada,  J.  R.  Moodie  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  ore  Licensees.) 
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itile  ones  are  mighty  sweet  now! 


Our  young  friend  very  nicely  demonstrates  two 
points  we  want  to  make  about  oranges  right  now. 

First  — Mother  Nature  skipped  the  big  oranges 
this  season,  but  she  gave  us  lots  of  little  ones. 
And  you'll  find  them  at  their  very  best  right  now. 
Thin-skinned!  Sweet!  Bursting  with  golden  juice! 

Second  —  it  is  a  wise  and  thrifty  idea  to  buy  a  big 
bag  full  of  small  oranges  at  a  time.  Then  you  are 
sure  to  have  enough  to  help  keep  the  family  happy 
and  healthy.  Enough  for  their  sunny  orange  juice 
at  breakfast  or  for  welcome  refreshment  later 
in  the  day.  Enough  to  add  a  couple  to  the  lunch 
box  and  have  them  on  hand  to  treat  the  young- 
sters between  meals. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  small  oranges  today. They 
are yd^^r  best  buy  for  juice,  vitamins  and  economy 
right  now.  Those  stamped  Sunkist  are,  as  always, 
the  finest  from  14,500  cooperating  California  and 
Arizona  citrus  growers. 

Sunkist 


CALIFORNIA    ORANGES 


BEST  FOR  JUICE  ~ and Si^e^tf  tM€ / 


LET'S   FINISH  THE  JOB-BUY  WAR   BONDS 


In 


mportant  to  health  ! 


Oranges  are  the  richest  prac- 
tical source  of  vitamin  C  — a 
vitamin  we  all  need  daily. 
They  also  supply  vitamins  A, 
Bi,  B2,  and  needed  minerals. 

No  wonder  doctors  say  "fresh  orange  juice 
daily"  even  for  the  smallest  folks  —  a  little 
bit  (diluted)  for  babies,  3  to  4  ounces  of 
straight  juice  by  the  first  birthday,  and  6  to 
8  ounces  by  six  years.  (The  last  is  rec- 
ommended for  grown-ups,  too  —  for  the 
best  of  health!) 
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(Continued  from  Page  141) 

"And  each  week  will  go  faster  than  the 
others,  because  the  time  is  shorter." 

"How  does  time  grow  shorter?"  I  asked. 

"It  always  does,"  grandma  said.  "And 
then  when  they  see  each  other " 

"Who?"  I  asked. 

"Silly,"  grandma  said,  "your  mamma  and 
papa,  of  course.  You  see,  you  had  forgotten 
them  already." 

"Are  you  sure  they  will  both  come — truly 
sure?"  I  asked.  "Will  everything  be  as.it 
was  before?" 

"Truly,  truly,"  grandma  said,  kind  of 
singing.  "Truly,  truly;  and  we'll  have  a  big 
cake  and  we'll  have  ice  cream,  and  every- 
thing will  be  as  it  was  before." 

Pretty  soon  then  I  must  have  gone  to 
sleep.  When  I  woke  up  the  sun  was  shining 
and  birds  were  singing  and  I  could  smell  the 
ham  and  eggs  grandma  was  frying  for  her 
breakfast.  And  so  the  six  weeks  I  spent 
alone  at  grandma's  started. 

After  that  first  night  it  was  never  so  bad. 
Letters  came  from  mamma  and  papa  and 
Robert,  and  letters  to  them  had  to  be  written 
and  taken  to  the  post  office.  My  cousins 
planned  all  sorts  of  things  to  do.  We  went 
berrying  and  fishing  and  to  watch  cider  be- 
ing pressed  at  uncle's  farm.  The  days  were 
hot  and  busy,  the  nights  cool  and  quiet,  and 
sleep  usually  came  quickly.  Only  sometimes 
when  I  heard  the  train  whistle  I  thought 
about  mamma  and  for  a  little  while  felt  the 
misery  of  homesickness. 

Finally  the  day  came  for  my  father's  ar- 
rival. He  was  to  come  on  the  five-o'clock 
train  from  the  East,  and  my  mother  on  the 
five-o'clock  train  from  the  West  the  next 
day. 

On  the  way  to  the  station  I  asked  grand- 
'mother  why  they  hadn't  both  come  the 
I  same  day. 

i  "Oh,"  she  said,  "I  never  have  a  chance 
to  talk  to  your  papa  when  your  mamma  is 
1  around.  It's  time  that  we  really  got  ac- 
quainted." 

When  papa  got  off  the  train  I  rushed  at 
him  and  threw  myself  in  his  arms  and  cried 
with  joy.  He  looked  very  handsome  and  his 


mustache  tickled  the  way  it  always  did,  but 
his  laugh  wasn't  so  big.  It  wasn't  much  more 
than  a  smile.  And  as  soon  as  he  had  kissed 
grandma  and  we  got  into  the  buggy,  he 
looked  very  quiet  and  almost  cross. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  let  you  persuade  me 
to  do  this,  mother,"  he  said,  as  he  took  up 
the  reins  and  slapped  them  down  on  Dob- 
bie's  rump,  so  that  we  started  off  with  a  jerk. 

"Because  you  know  I've  got  good  sense, 
and  so  have  you,"  grandma  said. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "Helen  knows  just  how 
I  feel  about  the  whole  thing,  and  that  it  isn't 
ended.  I  have  always  been  a  good  husband, 
a  good  provider,  and  to  have  her  do  a  thing 
like  this — I  don't  know  how  to  face  my 
friends." 

"Yes,  there  is  always  a  man's  pride  to  be 
considered,"  grandma  said.  "But  too  many 
lives  have  been  wrecked  over  pride  and  what 
the  neighbors  thought." 

"What  made  her  do  it?"  papa  shouted. 
"That's  what  I  want  to  know!" 

"Her  pride,"  grandma  said.  "Very  fool- 
ish thing,  pride." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  papa 
said.  "But  I  do  know  that  I  haven't  decided 
how  I  shall  act." 

"I  am  sure  that  you  will  forgive  her,  for 
she  will  have  had  her  lesson,"  grandma  said. 
"You  are  a  kind  and  sensible  man." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure.  But  of  course  I  have  to 
think  of  the  children." 

"Of  course,"  grandma  said.  "And  I'm  not 
sure  that  it  isn't  all  for  the  best." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  papa  asked. 

"Well,  now  she  has  had  her  chance  to  be 
independent,  she  won't  hanker  after  it  so 
much.  Now  she  will  come  up  here  tomorrow 
all  tired  and  worn  out  after  a  hot  summer  in 
town  teaching  dull  little  girls  to  daub  paint, 
and  she  will  find  her  husband  happy  and 
handsome  and  prosperous-looking,  and  her 
little  girl  happy  and  fat  and  freckled.  Poor 
little  Helen — she  will  have  had  her  lesson." 

"Perhaps  she  deserves  a  sharper  lesson," 
papa  said.  "I  don't  think  I  shall  forgive  her 
too  easily." 

"No,  not  too  easily,"  grandma  said;  and 
then  she  must  have  seen  that  I  was  listening 


WA7CH6I80 
WATCH  IN  &  A 

STAIV\?EK 


By  Munro  L*»af 


xHls  wild-eyed,  crazy  creature  is  a  Stamper.  Every  time 
it  loses  its  temper,  it  shouts  and  yells  and  stamps  its  foot. 
It  doesn't  matter  whether  it  should  or  shouldn't  do 
something,  if  anyone  tells  it  "No"  it  jumps  up  and  down, 
screaming  and  stamping.  This  Stamper  went  just  too  far 
and  stamped  so  hard  its  foot  went  through  the  floor. 
Stampers  are  a   nuisance   and   they   aren't   very   bright. 

WERE  YOU  A  STAMPER  1HIS  MONTH? 


•  Anthony  H.  has  a  doctor*  for  a  father — so  he's  being  brought  up  with  scien- 
tific care!  Look  at  his  picture  and  see  what  a  healthy,  happy  little  boy  he  is. 
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^     iA  CLAFPi$  I 


why  so  many  doctors  feed  their 
babies  Clapp's  Baby  Cereals 

— because  in  addition  to  fine  whole  grains, 
these  special  cereals  provide  extra  food 
elements  such  as  dry  skim  milk,  wheat 
germ,  and  brewers'  yeast. 
— because  every  spoonful  of  Clapp's  In- 
stant Cereal  gives  a  baby — 

"J      0       0    3  times  as  much  iron  as  unforti- 
^  •^  Jjj^  fied  home-cooked  cereals. 

0      Q      f      2'/2  times  as  much  vitamin  Bi  as 
^    P^    P     unfortified  home-cooked  cereals. 

— because  every  ounce  of  Clapp's  Instant 
Cereal  provides: 

Vitamin  B     100  U.S.P.  units 

Vitamin  C— 0.18  mg. 

Iron — 6  mg. 

Calcium— 96  mg. 

—because  the  texture  of  Clapp's  Baby  Ce- 
reals is  fine  but  definite. 
— and  because  preparation  is  so  simple. 


No  (.ookiiig  needed.  You  just  add  milk  or 
formula  right  in  the  serving  dish.  Try 
Clapp's  Instant  Cereal  or  Clapp's  Instant 
Oatmeal  today. 

•Name  on  lilc  ai  CLAPP'S  BABY  hOOD  DIVISION, 
American  Home  Foods,  Inc. 
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advises/^ven  his  adorable 


to  use  on/y  this  shampoo! 


Certainly  You'll  Want  This 

Remarkably  Hcaulifyin^  Slianipoo 

For  Your  Child's  Hair 

Motlicr!  those  darling  little  (/)//</ Powers  Mo Jels  wliose 
pictures  you  see  in  magazines  are  also  advised  by  Mr. 
Powers  to  use  only  Kreml  Shampoo  to  wash  their  hair. 
And  there  are  very  good  reasons  %vhy  Mr.  Powers 
always  recommends  Kreml  Shampoo — and  why  you 
should  buy  Kreml  Sliampoo  tor  your  child's  hair. 

Beneficial  Oil  Ba-se  Helps  Keep 
Hair  From  Be<'<tiiiiii<r  Dry 

Kreml  Shampoo  thoroughly  cleanses  scalp  and  hair  of 
dirt  and  loose  dandruiF.  It  leaves  hair  so  much  softer, 
silkier — easier  to  comb — just  gleaming  with  natiiuil 
sparkling  beauty. 

Kreml  Shampoo  never  leaves  any  excess  dull  soapy 
film.  It  positively  contains  no  iiarsh  caustics  or  chemi- 
cals. Instead  it  has  a  beneficial  oil  base  which  makes 
it  so  excellent  for  shampooing  children's  hair — which 
helps  keep  hair  from  becoming  dry  or  brittle. 

Why  not  take  a  tip  from  the  gorgeous  "grown-up' 
Powers  Models  and  glamour-bathe  your  hair  with 
Kreml  Shampoo.'*  Buy  a  bottle  today  at  any  drug, 
department  or  lOc  store. 

Buy  The  Large  Size— Let  Your  Whole  Family  Enjoy  Its  Benefits 

Kreml  SHAMPOO 

FOR  SILKEN-SHEEN  HAIR -EASIER  TO  ARRANGE 

MADE   BY   THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS   KREML    HAIR  TONIC 


What  Kreml 

Shampoo  Does 

For  Powers 

Models'  Hair 


Brings  out  natural 
sparkling  beauty  and 
lustre 


Helps  keep  hair  from 
becoming  dry  or 
brittle 


Leaves  hair  with 
silken  sheen  that 
lasts  for  days 


too  hard,  for  she  said,  "And  little  pitch- 
ers   " 

So  papa  began  to  talk  to  me  and  he 
seemed  almost  happy. 

We  had  baked  ham  for  dinner  and  fresh 
peach  pie.  Papa  ate  two  pieces  and  told 
grandma  all  about  what  a  successful  Eastern 
trip  he  had  had.  He  smoked  his  cigar  and 
seemed  almost  as  excited  about  mamma's 
coming  as  we  did.   I  felt  very  good  too. 

The  next  day  we  all  went  to  the  station 
to  meet  mamma.  I  wore  my  blue  dotted 
Swiss.  Grandma  wore  her  black-and-white 
lawn.  Papa  wore  a  white  vest  and  looked 
very  handsome  even  if  he  did  look  rather 
stern.  Aunt  Kitty  and  Sara  and  Etta  and 
Uncle  Herbert  came  in  their  own  rig. 


like  extras.   Besides,  I  had  to  make  a  good 
appearance  before  my  pupils'  parents." 

"You  seem  to  have  enjoyed  your  sum- 
mer," papa  said. 

"Oh,  marvelously.  I  didn't  realize  what 
a  housewifely  rut  I  had  got  into.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Miss  Sayward  has  offered 
me  a  permanent  position  if  I  wish  it."  She 
laughed  and  kind  of  shrugged  andJihe  long 
brown  feather  touched  her  cheek. 

"Of  course,"  grandma  told  her  coldly, 
"you  explained  that  you  had  a  home  and  a 
husband  and  children." 

"I  made  no  definite  statement,"  mamma 

said.  Then  she  began  to  talk  to  papa  about 

his  business  trip  as  if  nothing  were  wrong, 

and  as  if  she  were  just  a  polite  stranger. 

And  then  all  at  once  we  heard  the  train 

whistle  in  the  cut  and  we  knew  that  it  was     Papa's  face  got  very  red,  but  he  acted 

coming.  And  a  minute  later  there  she  came     just  the  same,  as  if  nothing  were  wrong  and 


hufifing  and  puffing  into  the  station  in  a 
cloud  of  steam.  We  all  kept  running  back 
and  forth  so  as  not  to  miss  mamma,  from 
whichever  coach  she  came.  But  we  missed 
her  after  all,  for  mamma  got  out  of  the  parlor 
car  at  the  end  of  the 

train,   and    the   first         

thing  we  knew  she 
was  coming  along  to- 
ward us — but  for  a 
moment  none  of  us 
knew  her.  She  had 
on  a  long  tan  travel- 
ing coat  and  a  pale- 
colored  felt  hat  with 
a  long  graceful  brown 
feather  curling  over 
her  shoulder.  She  had 
patent-leather  shoes 
with  light  kid  tops, 
and  her  hair  was  done 
a  new  way.  She 
looked  like  a  fashion 
plate,  and  she  wasn't 
mamma  at  all. 

I  ran  ahead  of  the 
others,  but  I  didn't 
tiirow  myself  in  her 
arms.  I  just  kind  of 
stood  there  while  she 
hugged  and  kissed 
me.  She  laughed  and 
said,  "Why,  Fanny, 
you're  a  fat  little  pig 
with  a  freckled  nose! 
My  little  fat  freckled 
baby!"  It  sounded 
I  lie  way  people  talk 
on  the  stage.  I  was 
too  surprised  to  cry. 

Then  they  were  all 
crowding  around  her 
and  she  saw  papa. 
But  nothing  hap- 
pened as  we  had  ex- 
pected. No  one  yelled 
"Surprise!" 

Papa  must  have 
felt  just  like  I  did,  for 
lie  didn't  rush  up  and 

kiss  her  at  all.  He  just  smiled  and  said. 
"Aren't  you  surprised,  Helen?  You  are 
supposed  to  be."  Then  he  kissed  her  cheek. 

For  a  second  mamma  looked  as  if  she  were 
going  to  cry.  Then  she  just  laughed  like  a 
polite  lady  at  a  party  and  said,  "But  I  am 
surprised.  I'm  taken  off  my  feet.  This  is 
wonderful."  Then  she  was  busy  kissing 
grandma  and  Aunt  Kitty  and  the  others. 

But  Uncle  Herbert  looked  too  much  like  a 
farmer,  in  a  blue  shirt  and  a  big  straw  hat,  to 
be  kissed  by  mamma.  You  could  see  it  in  the 
way  he  just  shook  hands  and  said,  "Well, 
you  surely  do  look  like  the  city,  Helen." 

And  all  at  once  nobody  was  happy  or  ex- 
cited. And  inside  I  felt  sick.  Nothing  was  as 
it  was  before.  Mamma  had  forgotten  to  love 
us.  Mamma  was  a  stranger.  It  was  terrible. 

On  the  way  home  grandma  said,  "You 
look  very  elegant,  Helen.  Have  you  spent 
all  the  money  you  earned  this  summer  on 
clothes?" 

Mamma  laughed  as  if  it  were  a  good  joke. 
"\\'ell,  almost,  mother.  But  you  know  Ed- 
win supplies  all  the  necessities  of  life — food 
and  shelter  and  such  things — so  I  could  af- 
ford to  use  my  money  for  extras.  Women 


By  Eunice  Mildred  LonCoNke 

The  summer  day  is  edged  with 
scent  and  song: 
The  meadow  larks,  the 
strawberries;  my  child 
With  bell-like  laughter  bubbling 
sweet  along 
Her  little  throat,  to  startle  all  the 
wild, 
Shy  creatures  of  this  field.  The 
hoyden  wind 
And  buttercups  dance  with  her  as 
she  runs. 
Her  flesh  is  luminous;  her  nose  is 
pinned 
With  golden  freckles,  and  the 
summer  suns 
Have  made  a  halo  of  her  flowing 
hair. 
I  kiss  her  berry  mouth.   Oh,  swift 
and  sure 
The  summer  days  fly  on,  and  swift 
and  fair 
I  watch  a  child  and  buttercup 
mature. 
I  open  wide  my  arms  that  I  may 

hold 
The  summer — in  this  child  of  living 
gold! 


they  were  just  friends.  "It  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful trip,  Helen,  thank  you." 

"I'm  so  glad,"  mamma  said,  and  then  she 
started  to  talk  to  me,  to  ask  me  about  all 
the  things  I  had  done  at  grandma's. 

It  was  funny,  but 
I  couldn't  tell  her  at 
all,  because  it  was 
like  telling  a  stranger. 
I  just  said,  "Oh,  we 
had  fun,  we  did  every- 
thing." 

Grandma  said, 
' '  We're  having 
Kitty  and  Herbert 
and  the  children  for 
dinner." 

"How  nice,'' 
mamma  said. 

Grandma  and  papa 
looked  at  each  other 
for  a  minute  and  they 
both  looked  very 
cross.  I  knew  what 
it  was.  They  had 
both  wanted  to  for- 
give mamma  for 
everything  and 
mamma  didn't  need 
to  be  forgiven  for 
anything. 

When  we  got  to 
grandma's,  she  kept 
trying  to  take  me 
with  her  to  the  spring- 
house,  to  the  kitchen 
to  help  her,  but  I 
knew  it  was  just  so 
that  papa  and 
mamma  could  be 
alone.  But  mamma 
went  upstairs  and 
left  papa  on  the 
porch  while  she 
changed  her  dress. 
Now  she  put  on  a  pifik 
sprigged  lawn  and  put 
a  flower  in  her  hair. 
She  looked  lovely,  but 
she  wasn't  mamma. 
Finally  we  had  dinner.  It  was  a  wonderful 
dinner  with  two  kinds  of  pie  and  ice  cream. 
But  it  wasn't  a  happy  dinner.  It  was  as  if 
something  terrible  was  happening  and  every- 
body was  trying  not  to  notice  it.  Everybody 
laughed  too  much,  but  only  Etta  and  Sara 
and  Uncle  Herbert  ate  very  much. 

After  dinner  the  men  sat  on  the  porch  and 
smoked  and  talked.  Grandma  told  mamma 
to  go  out  and  sit  with  the  men;  but  she  in- 
sisted on  helping  to  put  the  silver  and  some 
of  the  good  dishes  away  while  grandma  and 
Aunt  Kitty  washed  and  dried  them.  Where 
Etta  and  Sara  and  I  sat  on  the  back  step 
watching  for  the  first  star  to  wish  on,  we 
could  hear  all  the  talk  in  the  kitchen. 
Mamma  laughed  a  lot  and  told  them  about  a 
Mr.  Jackson  who  insisted  on  driving  her 
home  each  day  with  his  little  girl. 

The  first  star  came  out.  All  summer  my 
wish  had  been  to  be  back  on  Wentworth 
Street  with  everything  as  it  was  before. 
Now  I  didn't  care  whether  I  wished  or  not. 
For  I  felt  inside  that  nothing  could  ever  be 
as  it  was  before. 

After  a  while  Uncle  Herbert  and  Aunt 
Kitty    and    the    girls    went    home.    Then 
(Continued  on  Page  146) 
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-rfie  New  Way 


io  -fab  VlTAMIN5...-for  beH-er  results ! 


Take  them  in  fortified  food  — the  delicious  Ovaltine  way! 


Of  course,  the  whole  subject  of  vitamins  is 
new.  We  learn  more  about  them  every  day. 
And  today,  millions  are  learning  a  new 
and  better  way  to  take  their  extra  vita- 
mins— a  more  modern,  more  natural  way 
that  can  do  more  good.  Discarding  earlier 
methods  of  taking  vitamins  alone,  they 
now  take  them  '\n  jortified  jood! 

For  latest  evidence  shows  that  vitamins 
do  not  work  alone.  They  work  most  effec- 
tively in  combination  with  certain  other 
food  elements — which  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  best  results. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  people  are 
changing  to  Ovaltine.  A  specially-forti- 
fied food,  it  contains — besides  vitamins — 


nearly  every  precious  food  element  needed 
for  good  health.  Especially,  those  ele- 
ments necessary  for  vitamin-effectiveness. 

For  example.  Vitamin  A  and  protein  are 
both  necessary  in  cell-building  — and 
they're  both  in  Ovaltine.  Vitamin  B,  and 
fuel-food  also  act  together  for  vitality — 
and  they're  both  in  Ovaltine.  Vitamin  D, 
Calcium  and  Phosphorus  can't  work  with- 
out each  other — and  you  get  them  all  in  a 
glass  of  Ovaltine  made  with  milk! 

So  why  not  change  to  Ovaltine,  as  so 
many  people  are  doing?  If  you're  eating 
normal  meals,  2  glasses  of  Ovaltine  daily 
should  give  you  all  the  extra  vitamins 
and  minerals  you  need  for  robust  health. 


3  out  of  every  4  people  need  extra  vitamins  or  minerals — according  to 
Government  reports.  Reasons  include  vitamin  deficiencies  of  many  modern 
foods — also  loss  of  vitamin-mineral  values  due  to  shipping,  storing  and  cooking. 
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(  Imlillvr  in  rrnttr) 
JIFFON    NKVAIIIND    SLEEPERS 

C()7.y  pink,  blue,  white.  1  to 
4  yrs.  .  .  .Set,  $1.65  to  .$2.50 

( Baku  at  Irfl) 
JIFFON    NEVABIND    GOWNS 

with  open  or  closed  backs. 
Birth  to  1  yr $1.15 


.  .  .  and  so  time-saving  for  Mother! 

Did  you  ever  snuggle  up  to  a  pink  bunny?  Carter's  are  even 
softer  .  .  .  just  what  little  folks  like.  And,  only  Carter's  have 
patented — >  Nevabind*  underarms  with  Jiffon*  shoulders.  No 
binding.  No  chafing.  Quick-on,  quick-off.  Mother  saves  dress- 
ing time.  Even,  the  fabrics  are  Carter-knit  for  uniform  soft- 
ness and  tub-often  ways.  Yes  ...  a  good  brand  name  like 
Carter's  is  a  grand  guide  to  quaUty!  Ask  for  Carter's  crib 
through  school-age  styles  at  all  good  stores.  *Re«.  u.  s.  p.«.oa. 

FREE— DRESS  FACTS  baby  book.  Write  The  William 
Carter  Company,  Needham  Heights  94,  Massachusetts 


Right  from  Birth,  say 


jVfON-NEVABINDS...  Please! 


U/ 


P-s-s-t !  .   .   .  Carter's  Make   Fine   Underwear  for  all   the  Family ! 


(Continued  from  Page  14-1) 

grandma  said,  "Come  on,  Fanny,  walk  up 
in  the  yard  with  me.  I  want  to  see  if  I 
fastened  the  hen  coop." 

I  got  up  and  took  grandma's  hand  and  we 
walked  up  in  the  yard.  The  hen  coop  was 
fastened  all  right. 

We  didn't  talk.  Grandma  just  looked  up 
at  the  sky  and  said,  "We'll  have  rain  tomor- 
row. Those  are  sheep  clouds." 

I  suddenly  burst  out,  "I  hate  mamma's 
new  clothes.   I  hate  them ! " 

Grandma  said,  "Everything  is  changing. 
I'm  behind  the  times,  I  guess.  I  guess  I'm 
not  as  smart  as  I  thought  I  was — but  your 
mother's  new  clothes  are  very  pretty." 

I  threw  my  arms  around  her  and  cried, 
"I  love  you — I  never  want  to  go  home!" 

Grandma  took  my  face  between  her  hands. 
"I'm  too  old  to  raise  another  child.  And  I'm 
afraid  I  haven't  done  a  very  good  job  with 
one  I  had." 

I  looked  up  at  my  grandmother  there  in 
the  dusk  and  she  was  old  and  far  away.  I 
was  alone.  I  couldn't  hold  back  my  tears. 
I  turned  and  rushed  away  from  grandma 
and  back  to  the  house.  I  tried  to  run  past 
papa  and  mamma,  who  were  standing  at  the 
front-porch  railing,  but  mamma  reached  out 
and  caught  my  arm. 

"What's  wrong?"  she  cried.  "Are  you 
hurt,  Fanny?" 

I  tried  to  pull  away  from  her,  but  her 
hand  was  strong.  "Let  me  alone!"  I  cried. 
"I  hate  you.  You  aren't  my  mother  any 
more.  You  are  all  changed.  You  are  all 
dressed  up  and  perfumed  like  Miss  Mercer ! " 

"But  what  is  wrong  with  Miss  Mercer?" 
mamma  asked.  "She  is  beautiful  and  styl- 
ish." 

"Mothers  shouldn't  be  beautiful  or  styl- 
ish," I  shouted.  "They  should  look  like 
mothers." 

"But,  Fanny  darling " 

"I  suppose  that  if  you  held  me  close  now, 
you  would  even  feel  like  Miss  Mercer!" 

"Feel  like  Miss  Mercer?"  mamma  re- 
peated. 


"Yes,"  I  told  her.  "Just  a  lot  of  starchec 
ruffles  inside  pretending  to  be  a  bosom."  1 
know.  She  had  no  bosom;  she  was  alway 
hugging  me  against  her  starched  ruffles. 

All  at  once  my  father  was  laughing.  Ii 
was  the  kind  of  laugh  that  shook  the  cob- 
webs in  the  attic. 

"Shut  up!  "mamma  cried.  But  all  atona 
she  was  holding  me  close,  and  she  was  soft 
and  warm.  Then  she  started  to  I3ugh,  too. ; 
kind  of  little  giggle  at  first,  and  then  it  goi 
bigger  and  papa  and  mamma  were  laughing 
at  each  other  the  way  they  had  at  homi 
sometimes,  as  if  they  had  a  great  joke  tli; 
we  children  couldn't  share.  Then  mamn 
stopped  and  said  in  a  kind  of  choking  voice 
"Well,  she  did  offer  me  a  permanent  posi 
tion." 

"And  what  did  you  tell  her?  "  papa  asked 

"I  thanked  her  and  said  that  if  eve 
I " 

"Well,  you  won't,"  papa  said. 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  mamma  said,  "un 
less " 

"Oh,  Helen,"  papa  said,  "are  you  alwa 
going  to  get  the  best  of  me?" 

' '  I  never  want  to  again, ' '  mamma  said  in  i 
kind  of  whisper.  And  exactly  as  if  they  ha( 
forgotten  me,  they  were  in  each  other' 
arms. 

But  I  wasn't  alone  now.  Everything  wa 
different.  Everything  felt  different. 

Grandma  came  up  the  steps.  "Well,"  shi 
said,  "  I  might  have  fallen  and  broke  my  lej 
for  all  you  would  care,  Fanny!"  But  yoi 
could  see  her  face  in  the  lamplight  and  shi 
wasn't  cross.  She  looked  almost  younj 
again. 

It  was  a  wonderful  moment.  We  were  a! 
still  with  a  kind  of  mysterious  happiness 
and  yet  it  was  at  that  moment  that  I  kne 
nothing  would  ever  be  as  it  was  before,  for 
would  always  remember  train  whistles  in  tl 
night,  and  the  scent  of  phlox,  and  the  way 
had  felt  when  mamma  laughed  at  me  on  th 
station  platform,  and  how  too  beautiful  sh 
had  looked  in  the  pale  felt  hat  with  the  curl 
ing  brown  feather. 


One.'  Two!  Three!  Grow 


Straight  and  Sturdy  p 


Correctly  designed  for  health  and 
comfort,  a  Kant  wet  Crib  Mattress 
assures  baby  the  firm  level  sleeping 
support  recommended  by  doctors.  Ex- 
tra center  filling  held  permanently  in 
place  by  sealed,  flat-button  tufting  and 
a  satiny-smooth  wetproof  covering 
that  wipes  dry  in  a  jifFy  —  these  make 
Kant  wet*  America's  most  popular 
crib  mattress. 


The 
FIRMBAK**  Pad 

Supports  Baby's  Back 


Firmbak  highchair  pad  gives  com- 
fort two  ways!  Vertical  tufting  gives 
baby's  back  better  support  .  .  . 
cushiony  seat  makes  sitting  soft  for 
baby.  The  colorful  lustrous  covering, 
as  on  all  Kantwet  nursery  furniture 
pads,  is  easy-to-clean  and  wetproof. 

Avoid  substitutes.  Only  KANTWET 
products  are  labeled  KANTWET. 
KOSE-DERRY  CO.,  Netvton^S,  Mass. 

*Pat.  No.  2,106,065       **Trade  Marlt  Registered 


H.    ARMsrkONG    KOBERTS 


A  youngster^s  feet   are   complicated   mechanisms.    They  can't   do 
their  work — or  play — unless  they're  kept,  literally,  in  good  shape. 


Good  Sense  for  Strong  Feet 

BY   DR.   HERMAN    I>^.   BlJIVnE!«iE]V 

President,  Chicagt*  Board  t>f  Health 


^TRONG,  resilient,  well-shaped  feet  are 
k'  indispensable  for  the  child  who  is  going 
^  places.  That  is  why  ingrown  nails,  cal- 
J  luses,  fiat  feet  and  corns  not  only  inter- 
re  with  walking  and  running,  but  may  also 
arm  posture  and  alter  the  child's  whole 
hysical  development.  In  addition,  mild 
Mjt  trouble  in  the  child  may  become  a  crip- 
ling  deformity  or  disability  in  the  adult  if  it 
;  neglected.  Happily,  most  childhood  foot 
isorders  can  be  prevented  by  mothers  who 
now  enough  and  will  take  the  time  to  make 
are  that  their  children  wear  appropriate, 
'ell-fitted  shoes,  and  that  they  exercise  to 
uild  strong  foot  muscles. 
Designed  by  Nature  for  three  important 
>bs— bearing  weight,  absorbing  shocks  and 
■alking — the  feet  are  complicated  mecha- 
isms  which  can't  do  their  work  properly  un- 


IjRATEFUL  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  tell 
us  that  Doctor  Bundesen's 
baby  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
your  baby's  first  eight  months. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let. A  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  a  ««•<'««- 
sary  aupplvmcnt  to  the 
monthly  booklets,  OuR  Ba- 
bies, No.  1345,  is  25  cents.  A 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  A 
Doctor's  First  Duty  to  the 
Mother,  No.  1346,  sells  for 
6  cents.  Address  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pennsylvania. 


less  they  are  kept,  literally,  in  good  shape. 
For  it  is  the  bony  arches  of  the  foot — one 
running  lengthwise,  the  other  crosswise  at 
the  base  of  the  toes — that  give  it  the  power 
to  do  all  three  jobs.  The  arches  are  held  in 
place  by  an  intricate  structure  of  supporting 
muscles  and  ligaments.  When  these  weaken 
or  stretch  because  of  lack  of  exercise  or  im- 
proper foot  care,  they  cannot  spring  the 
arch  back  into  position  after  it  flattens  under 
the  changing  pressures  of  standing  and  walk- 
ing. Then  aching  feet  or  ankles  result ;  some- 
times pain  reaches  way  up  the  calf  of  the 
leg  and  is  not  felt  at  all  in  the  feet  them- 
selves. Thus,  when  children  complain  of  leg 
pains,  the  feet  should  always  be  examined. 

If  muscular  weakness  persists,  perma- 
nently flat  feet  may  develop,  perhaps  fore- 
dooming the  child  to  a  lifetime  of  aches  and 
awkwardness.  Often  such  children  are 
barred  from  many  of  the  games  and  sports 
enjoyed  by  their  playmates.  Occasionally, 
in  an  effort  to  relieve  aching  feet,  children 
acquire  postural  faults  which  can  quickly  be- 
come habitual  and  affect  normal  growth. 

Strength-developing  exercise  of  the  foot 
muscles  starts  in  early  infancy,  when  the 
baby  wiggles  his  feet  and  curls  up  his  toes. 
Even  at  that  early  time,  socks  or  bootees 
that  are  too  short  or  too  tight  and  prevent 
free  play  of  the  toes  may  cramp  these  impor- 
tant muscles  and  point  the  way  toward  foot 
weakness.  A  good  rule  is  to  cover  the  baby's 
feet  only  when  that  is  necessary  for  warmth, 
and  then  to  be  sure  that  socks  or  bootees  are 
always  generously  large. 

Later,  foot  weakness  is  especially  likely  to 
occur  if  the  child  is  overweight ;  this  adds  an 
extra  burden  for  the  feet  to  carry — a  con- 
stant strain  on  the  muscles  supporting  the 
arches.  Again,  weakness  may  come  after  the 
child  has  been  sick  in  bed  for  a  long  time  and 
these  muscles  have  grown  slack  through  dis- 
use. Too-long  periods  of  walking  or  play 
without  rest  should  be  guarded  against  for 
children  who  have  been  in  bed  more  than  a 
few  days. 

Exercises  to  keep  the  muscles  strong  are 
the  best  kind  of  insurance  against  these  foot 
troubles.  Check  with  your  doctor  for  special 
treatment  if  your  child  has  any  obvious  foot 
problems.  Otherwise,  here  are  some  helpful 
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8offi  cereals  rich  in  added  iron  - 
neec/ed  by  most  youny  bahies 

Babies  are  born  with  a  supply  of  iron  built  up 
during  the  prenatal  period.  This  supply  often  runs 
dov^'n  three,  or  more,  months  after  birth.  So  baby 
must  get  his  iron  from  what  he  eats. 

That's  why  Gerber  nutritionists  have  added 
generous  amounts  of  precious  iron  to  Gerber's 
Cereal  Food  and  Gerber's  Strained  Oatmeal.  Both 
contain  added  Vitamin  Bi — a  further  help  to  baby's 
well-being. 

Serve  both  cereals  turnabout,  for  variety  helps 
baby  eat  better.  Both  are  pre-cooked — simply  add 
milk  or  formula,  hot  or  cold.  Be  sure  to  get  Gerber's 
Cereals — with  "America's  Best-Known  Baby"  on 
every  package! 

Remember,  it  is  always  tvise  to  check  your  baby's 
feeding  program  ivith  your  doctor. 


erber's 


FREMONT,  MICH. 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


i^/tC€  Stt/ftt^£c  Cereols         Siroioed  Foods        Chopped  Foods  (c)  1945,  O.  P.  C. 

Address:  Gerber  Produces  Company,  Dept.  89-5,  Fremont,  Michigan. 


My  baby  is  now  months 

old.  Please  send  me  free  samples 
of  Gerber's  Strained  Oatmeal 
and  Gerber's  Cereal  Food. 


Name 
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he  nap 

that  lasted  99  years 


^^EM EMBER  the  fairy  tale  about  Sleeping  Beauty.  ..the 
very  beautiful  princess  who  slept  for  99  years  and  grew  more 
beautiful  every  year?  Sleeping  Beauty  was  bewitched,  it's  true. 
But  we  like  to  think  that  her  century-long  sleep  (and  her  in- 
creasing beauty)  was  due  in  part  to  the  luxurious  comfort  of 
her  bed... and  that  her  bed  must  have  had  restful,  resilient 
inner-spring  construction  of  Premier  Spring  Wire. 

For  it's  no  fairy  tale  that  "the  softest  thing  you  can  sleep  on 
is  steel."  It's  a  true  story.  Well-constructed  springs  of  Premier 
Wire  in  mattresses,  bed-springs  and  upholstered  furniture  will 
provide  lasting  comfort.  They  stay  buoyant  and  resilient.  They 
don't  bog  down  or  sag. 

The  machinery  that  made  U  S  S  Premier  Spring  Wire  is  still 
needed  for  war  production.  But  Premier  will  be  back  again  .  . . 
better  than  ever.  Then,  when  you  buy  sleeping  equipment  and 
furniture,  remember  to  look  for  the  Premier  Tag.  It's  your  guide 
to  hidden  values — solid  comfort,  long  life,  and  better  service. 


It  will  pay  you  to  look  for  the  U'S-S  Premier 
Tog  whef>  Premier  is  once  again  on  the  mor- 
ket.  II  will  tell  you  that  the  springs  are 
mode  with  the  finest  steel  spring  wire 
obtainable.  It's  the  key  to  "hidden  vojues" — 
solid  comfort,   long  life,  and   better  service. 
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AMERICAN     STEEL     &    WIRE     COMPANY 
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Cleveland,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Columbia  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

United  States  Steel  Export  Co.,  New  York 


UNITED     STATES     STEEL 

€VERY  SUNDAY  EVENING,  starting  September  9,  United  States  Steel  presents  The  Theatre  Guild  Plays. 
American  Broadcasting  Company  coast-to-coast  network.  Consult  your  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


foot-building  exercises  which  will  keep 
young,  growing  feet  firm  and  springy: 

1.  Picking  up  a  marble  or  pencil  from  the 
floor  with  the  toes.  The  object  must  be 
picked  up  and  dropp)ed  several  times  in  suc- 
cession if  the  exercise  is  to  be  beneficial. 

2.  Walking  on  tiptoe  for  fifty  steps,  then 
for  fifty  steps  on  the  heels  alone.  Repeat  for 
several  minutes. 

3.  Skipping,  dancing  or  running  on  soft 
sand  or  grass,  where  the  foot  must  grip  hard 
on  every  step. 

4.  Standing  with  the  toes  overlapping  the 
edge  of  a  towel  (or  handkerchief)  laid  out 
flat  on  the  floor,  then  pulling  the  towel  in 
toward  the  feet  by  alternately  gripping  and 
relaxing  the  toes. 

Strong  foot  muscles,  however,  will  not  pre- 
vent the  kind  of  sore  feet  that  come  from 
wearing  ill-fitting  shoes.  Blisters,  corns  and 
calluses,  begotten  by  shoes  which  are  too 
small  or  too  large,  may  themselves  be  pain- 
ful and  disabling,  but,  what  is  worse,  they 
may  lead  to  dangerous  infections  or  disfigur- 
ing bunions.  Beginning  signs  to  look  for  in- 
clude areas  of  hcird,  yellowed  skin  on  the  in- 
side of  the  foot  at  the  base  of  the  great  toe, 
and  along  the  back  of  the  heel.  A  change  of 
shoes  is  needed  when  these  appear. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
child's  feet  are  growing  all  the  time.  So 
check  your  child's  shoes  once  a  month  to 
make  sure  he  hasn't  outgrown  them;  it  is 
poor  economy  to  let  them  go  past  the  point 
of  comfort  or  safety  simply  because  "they 
have  a  little  wear  left."  Neither  should 
these  half- worn  shoes  be  put  aside  for  later 
wear  by  a  little  brother  or  sister.  Worn 
hand-me-down  shoes  never  fit,  because  they 
have  been  shaped  to  the  contours  of  the 
first  child's  feet. 

BuYiNC;  your  child  his  own  new  shoes  will 
not  do  his  feet  any  good  unless  the  shoes  are 
a  perfect  fit.  Especially  with  small  children, 
who  are  excited  at  the  prospect  of  having 
new  shoes  and  usually  want  to  keep  the  first 
pair  they  try  on.  it  is  unwise  to  accept  the 
child's  assurances  that  the  shoes  "feel  fine." 
Nor  is  it  entirely  safe  to  trust  your  own  abil- 
ity to  judge  fit  by  the  feel  of  the  foot  inside 
the  shoe,  though  sometimes  this  is  the  only 
method  that  can  be  used.  Most  stores  today 
are  equipped  with  a  fluoroscopic  or  X-ray 
machine  which  reveals  the  outline  of  the  foot 
against  the  sole  of  the  shoe;  both  you  and 
the  salesman  should  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  make  certain  that  the  shoe 
fits.  This  means  enough  room  at  the  toe 
and  enough  width  to  allow  for  the  natural 
spread  of  the  foot  and  for  normal  growth.  If 
the  shoe  is  more  than  a  half  inch  longer  than 
the  foot,  it  will  make  the  child  clumsy  and 
cause  him  to  trip  and  fall;  too  wide  a  shoe 
will  bring  blisters  due  to  rubbing. 

There  are  many  variations  in  the  shape 
of  normal,  healthy  feet.  Some  arches,  for  ex- 
ample, are  high  and  some  are  low.  Many 
mothers  do  not  realize  this  and  think  the 
child  with  low  arches  has  flat  feet  and  needs 
to  wear  shoes  with  built-in  arch  supports. 
But  these  supports  may  actually  weaken  the 
foot  muscles  instead  of  strengthening  them, 
and  should  never  be  used  except  when  pre- 
scribed. 

Wearing  the  right  kind  of  shoe  at  the 
wrong  time  is  another  hazard  to  be  avoided. 
Sneakers  and  heelless  moccasins  are  fine  for 
camp  or  the  seashore,  but  on  city  pavements 
young  feet  need  the  support  of  a  stronger 
sole.  Going  barefoot,  too,  should  be  limited 
to  short  periods,  and  to  safe,  soft  places. 

Day-to-day  care  of  the  child's  feet  should 
include  keeping  them  clean— always  with 
fresh,  clean  socks — and  keeping  the  nails 
cut.  To  prevent  painful  ingrown  nails,  with 
possible  complicating  infection,  cut  the  toe- 
nails straight  across  instead  of  in  a  curve, 
and  cut  them  often.  It  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  prevent  common  infections  like  ath- 
lete's foot,  but  this  can  usually  be  controlled 
by  simple  medication  and  by  keeping  the 
feet  scrupulously  clean  and  dry.  If  the  in- 
fection persists  or  hurts,  ask  the  doctor  what 
to  do,  and  then  do  wha\  he  says.  In  this,  as 
in  most  other  aspects  of  foot  care,  your 
child's  health  depends  on  your  own  good 
sense ! 
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#  Your  dealer  would  like  to  say  "YES, 
we  can  supply  ALL  the  Dentons  you  wish." 

#  But  increasing  demand  has  made  it 
necessary  to  continue  rationing  Dentons. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  produce  as 
many  sleepers  as  possible — the  same  de- 
pendable, durable  Dentons  we  have  made 
for  37  years.     (Mail  orders  not  accepted.) 


Denton  Sleeping  Garment  Mills,  inc. 
Centreville,  Michigan 

Dentons  made  and  distributed  in  Canada  hy 
Mercury  Mills,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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GIVE  THIS  FAMOUS  BABY  BOOK 
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OUR  BABY'S 

FIRST  SEVEN 

YEARS" 


«J5r  PRICELESS  RECORD  of  a 
child's  growth,  and  a  beautiful  gift — 
with  valuable  scientific  records  and 
guides  for  child  care.  Filled  with 
charming  illustrations  in  full  colors — 
just  the  gift  for  new  mothers! 
In  pink  or  blue  cloth.      ONLY 


$250 
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WHAT  THE   UNITED   IVATIONS   CHARTER   MEAI¥S 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 


is  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  men 
and  circumstances  so  as  to  keep  the  child 
from  becoming  antisocial.  Hence,  the  best 
adjunct  any  police  department  can  have 
for  the  long  pull  is  decent  housing,  good 
schools,  a  well-supported  park  and  recrea- 
tional program,  a  decent  wage,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

This  being  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
those  in  charge  of  constructing  the  United 
Nations  Charter — war  being  the  counterpart 
mternationally  of  crime  locally— included  a 
Social  and  Economic  Council  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  study  world  conditions  and  try  to 
get  the  jump  on  the  wars  of  tomorrow  by 
spotting  their  causes  today  and  recommend- 
mg  measures  that  will  eliminate  them. 

Now  for  the  Trusteeship  Commission. 
There  is  in  domestic  law  a  well-settled  doc- 
trine to  the  effect  that  the  state  is  the  parens 
patriae.  In  the  law  dictionary  it  says  that 
this  Latin  phrase  means:  The  state  is  the 
parent  of  the  country;  has  the  power  of 
guardianship  over  persons  under  disabilities. 
It  is  a  useful  and  much-used  doctrine.  For 
example,  when  a  person  under  twenty-one 
comes  into  the  ownership  of  property  and  its 
management  is  not  otherwise  taken  care  of, 
organized  society,  acting  through  its  probate 
court,  appoints  a  guardian  whose  duty  it  is 
to  manage  the  minor's  property  until  he  be- 
comes twenty -one.  In  other  words,  domesti- 
cally we  recognize  the  need  that  immaturity 
and  inexperience  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
have  for  help.  That's  what  they  did  at  San 
Francisco  in  regard  to  territories  inhabited 
by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  them- 
selves under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the 
modern  world.  Strong  nations  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  handle  the  affairs  of  these  people, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council.  The  announced  objective  of  the 
work  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  its 
trustee  nations  is  to  bring  the  peoples  of  the 
trusteed  territories  to  S^TJoint  where  they 
will  be  self-governing  and  ultimately  inde- 
pendent—that is  to  say,  as  independent  as 
any  people  can  be  in  a  world  where  the  essen- 
tial interdependence  of  all  people  every- 
where has  been  demonstrated. 

When  a  surveyor  engineers  a  complicated 
piece  of  land  he  establishes  bench  marks 
which  he  uses  as  reference  points.  Whenever 
he  gets  into  difficulties  he  takes  a  sight  back 
at  one  of  these  points  and  his  situation  be- 
comes clarified.  That  is  the  way  it  is  about 
understanding  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Its  six  great  organs  are:  General  Assembly, 
Security  Council,  International  Court,  Sec- 
retariat, Social  and  Economic  Council,  Trus- 
teeship Council.  Know  what  they  are  set  up 


to  do,  and  pretty  nearly  every  matter  of 
importance  can  be  understood  about  the 
charter.  For  example,  take  the  snarl  that 
they  got  into  at  San  Francisco  about  trustee- 
ships and  strategic  areas  in  trusteed  terri- 
tories. That  was  settled  by  placing  all  trus- 
teeships under  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
which  itself  was  under  the  General  As- 
sembly, except  the  trusteeships  of  strategic 
areas  which  are  to  come  under  the  Security 
Council.  This  is  logical  and  understandable, 
because  strategic  areas  have  to  do  with  the 
use  of  force  and  the  Security  Council  is  the 
repository  of  the  use  of  force. 

Take  the  matter  of  the  international  bill 
of  rights  that  will  ultimately  be  worked  out. 
Wisely  they  did  not  try  to  work  it  out  while 
the  Conference  was  going  on.  They  want  it, 
when  written,  to  represent  the  ideas  of  basic 
liberty  and  decency  that  are  common  to 
the  right-thinking  people  of  all  countries. 
That  is  not  going  to  be  so  easy  when  you 
consider  the  different  social  systems,  en- 
vironments and  traditions  of  the  nations 
that  make  up  our  world.  When  written, 
there  will  be  no  teeth  in  the  International 
Bill  of  Rights.  But  it  will  be  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly,  the  forum  of  public  opin- 
ion, as  a  recommendation,  will  there  be  dis- 
cussed, and  in  time  will  likely  be  accepted  by 
member  nations  that  do  not  have  bills  of 
rights  as  parts  of  their  systems  of  law,  as  our 
own  American  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  part  of  our 
Constitution. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  illustrations 
that  could  be  given  to  show  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  charter's  six  great  organs  as  they 
are  above  described  constitute  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  substance  of  the  document. 

One  final  word.  We  must  not  be  gadget- 
minded  about  world  peace  or  this  charter. 
It  is  not  something  that,  when  wound  up, 
can  be  left  to  itself  to  do  the  job  while  we 
go  off  and  attend  to  our  personal  affairs.  The 
American  Constitution  was  not  such  a 
gadget  for  the  colonies.  It  was  the  Consti- 
tution, plus  the  earnest  endeavors  of  George 
Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  members  of  the  Congress  and  the  voters 
that  made  of  the  new  United  States  the 
nation  that  was  strong  enough  to  fight  and 
win  the  War  of  Secession  that  was  fought  to 
test  the  strength  of  the  Union,  that  made 
this  country  the  great  successful  nation  that 
it  is  today. 

Selfishness  and  greed  have  not  been  abol- 
ished at  San  Francisco.  But  there  has  been 
written  a  document  which,  if  ratified  and 
supported  with  earnestness  and  zeal,  can 
keep  the  peace  when  the  inevitable  threats  of 
war  arise  again  in  the  future. 
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THE  best  way  to  stop  a  quarrel:  "I  am 
not  a  referee.  Run,  put  away  your  play- 
things, wash  your  faces  and  see  what  a  nice 
surprise  I  have  for  you." 

Her  mind  is  always  in  her  mouth. 

A  family  of  cats  purring  like  a  bomber 
squadron. 

Child's  explanation  for  shorn  locks:  "I 
didn't  cut  my  hair,  mother — it  ripped." 

I  am  thankful  that  in  the  world  of  tomor- 
row the  experts  do  not  promise  to  fold  up 
and  store  away  the  children. 

There  are  times  when  one  woman's  poise  is 
another  woman's  poison. 

Giving  the  past  too  much  consideration  is 
like  going  through  traffic  backward. 


In-laws  should  be  as  transient  as  bouquets, 
here  today  and  fragrant  memories  tomor- 
row. 

In  a  husband's  hand  a  ration  book  is  like 
confetti  in  a  strong  wind. 

A  boy  must  be  seen  and  heard  constantly 
if  he  grows  up  right. 

Eternity:  The  period  of  time  between 
calling  the  family  to  dinner  and  when  it  gets 
there. 

If  a  child  is  to  succeed  among  men,  he 
must  begin  by  leading  the  life  of  a  compan- 
ion, not  a  lone  wolf. 

One  feature  which  distinguished  the  old- 
fashioned  child  from  the  modern  is  that  he 
understood  the  word  "directly." 


•     ••••••••**•••••••••• 


Should  grandparents 
be  babied? 


Remember  how  you  used  to  baby 
Grandpa?  His  cushioned  Morris  chair 
— with  its  adjustable  back  rest — was 
the  most  comfortable  thing  this  side  of 
heaven.  He  got  all  this  service  because 
he  spoke  up  for  it,  in  no  uncertain 
terms! 


Why  shouldn't  babies  be  given 
the  same  bed-of-roses  treatment?  If 
they  could  talk  they'd  tell  you  that 
bouncing  and  swaying  in  an  ordinary 
baby  carriage  is  distressing  to  tiny 
bones  and  tiny  tummies  full  of  milk. 
They'd  clamor  for  the  new  de  luxe 
THAYER  FOLDING  COACH,  with 
a  marvelous  shock-absorbing  chassis 
which    banishes    bumps  ...  a    Body 


Stabilizer  which  ends  side-sway,  too 
.  .  .  and  a  Feather-Touch  3-Position 
Back  Rest  which  reclines  or  raises  for 
perfect  "Morris  chair"  comfort. 


THAYERS  are  made  in  gleaming 
aluminum  or  steel.  They  have  bicycle- 
type  wheels  with  rubber  tires  and 
squeak-proof,  self-oiling  bearings  . . , 
adjustable  aluminum  push  handles .  . . 
safety  brakes .  .  .  luxurious  upholstery, 
two-tone  colors  .  .  .  well,  just  see  them 
at  your  favorite  store ! 

■i  •  (^-  Write  to  Thayer  Company, 
Department  LH-52,  Gardner,  Mass. 
for  "PRIMER  FOR  PARENTS". 
It's  amusing,  helpful  and  free. 


FOLDING    CARRIAGES 
NOW,r.  IN   ALUMINUM,    TOQI 


PROTECT    YOUR    BABY'S    FUTURE. ..BUY    WAR    BONOS 
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"  MOMMY,  MAY  I   HAVE   SOME   BREAD  •••  AND  JAM  t" 


Don't  scold  ...  to  her  the  big,  easy-opening,  quiet-closing  refrigerator 
is  quite  as  fascinating  as  a  pre-Christmas  closet!  It's  a  Norge  refrigerator, 
and  in  it,  of  course,  is  the  Rollator,  the  world-famous  "cold-maker"  that 
took  needless  cost  and  confusion  out  of  electric  refrigeration.  Also,  there's 
the  Night  Watch,  a  sort  of  second  conscience  which  "remembers"  to  de- 
frost for  you  every  night;  the  safety-sealed  Fast  Freezer  for  the  preparation 
of  frozen  delicacies  and  the  storage  of  frozen  foods;  the  vegetable-keeping 
Hydrovoir;  the  meat-preserving  CoUpack;  the  Lazilatch,  which  requires 
only  a  caress  to  spring  open  the  door  for  you.  In  all,  there  are  forty-odd 
features  of  design  and  construction — all  of  them  time-tested  and  time- 
proved,  not  one  a  "whimsy"  or  fad  of  the  moment.  And  it's  that  way,  too, 
with  the  other  Norge  products:  automatic  cycle  washers,  home  and  farm 
freezers,  electric  ranges,  Ro-ta-tor  washers,  gas  ranges  and  home  heaters. 
Each  is  precision-built  and  practical — each  is  capable  of  performing,  super- 
latively well,  its  home-helping  function — each  is  a  better  product  for  a  better 
world.  You'll  understand  what  we  mean  when  it's  time  for  you  to  inspect 
.  .  .  and  select  .  .  .  your  Norge. 


s^^ 


BtrORll  Y0\3  Birr 


Gis  Ranees 


^ 


Wastiers 


ElictrJc  Raoges 


Relrlecntlaa 


Hont  Heattrs 


lataiulk  Home  an 

Cycle  Wasters  Faro  Freuers 


A      BORG-WARNER      INDUSTRY 

Norge  is  the  traJe-mark  of  Norge  Division,   Borg-Wainer  Corporation,   Detroit  26,  Michigan. 
In   Ginada:   Addison   Industries,   Limited,  Toronto,   Ontario. 
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Going  back  to  school,  football  games,  corn  roasts,  moonlight  rides — so 
many  such  things  that  make  the  heart  feel  young  belong  to  September. 

Diary  of  Doniestidtf 


THERE  is  a  different  sound  to  the  wind 
in  the  sugar  maples.  It  is  the  sound  of 
summer's  end.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
heard  it  would  recognize  it.  I  think  if  I 
ever,  like  the  poet,  "met  a  traveler  in  an 
antique  land,"  and  we  talked  of  homelands, 
the  wind  in  September  in  New  England 
might  be  one  mutual  pleasure. 

September  wind  blows  away  the  fatigue 
of  summer  heat,  and  the  listlessness  of  hot 
August  weather.  It  blows  away,  indeed,  the 
piled-up  years.  It  makes  the  heart  young. 
Going  back  to  school,  football  games,  danc- 
ing, falling  in  love,  corn  roasts,  moonlight 
rides— so  many  such  things  belong  to  Sep- 
tember. 

I  always  feel  something  fine  is  about  to 
happen.  And  the  fact  that  winter  is  on  the 
way  is  not  troubling  this  early  in  autumn. 
Time  enough  to  think  of  that  in  October  and 
November,  but  now  it  is  too  soon.  First 
comes  the  harvest,  the  last  ripening,  the 
splash  of  zinnia  color  in  the  garden,  the  per- 
fect late  golden  rose.  Yes,  a  good  time  to  be 
young  or  to  relive  young  days. 

Children  are  going  back  to  school  all  over 
the  country.  The  first  day  of  school  I  always 
had  a  new  dress  and  new  shoes.  The  one  I  am 
forever  wearing  in  my  memory  was  French 
navy  serge,  a  pleated  skirt — and  oh,  how 
pleated — and  a  long  middy  blouse  that  came 
down  almost  to  my  knees,  with  very  long 
sleeves  and  a  deep  collar.  It  had  as  much 
shape  as  an  inner  tube,  but  oh,  how  elegant 
it  was  to  me !  The  sides  of  the  middy  were 
slit  up  three  inches  and,  last  touch  of  chic, 
laced  with  scarlet  silk  lacings !  I  could  turn 
my  head  sidewise  and  see  the  fringed  ends 
of  the  laces!  I  wore  long  heavy  stockings 
and  shoes  with  firm  solid  heels.  What  my 
mother  would  have  said  if  she  could  have 
previewed  a  high-school  costume  of  this  day, 
I  hesitate  to  think.  The  short  skirts,  sloppy 
sweaters,  run-over  moccasins  or  dirty  saddle 
shoes — or  the  men's  shirts  with  tails  out! 
Nobody  wore  socks.  We  even  wore  stock- 
ings for  gym. 


September  is  a  wonderful  month  to  work 
outdoors.  The  fresh  cool  air  is  invigorating, 
but  the  sun  is  still  pleasant.  The  last  canning 
and  preserving  must  be  done.  It  is  time  to 
check  over  what  is  in  the  freezing  locker  too. 
We  have  used  up  all  the  home-baked  beans, 
the  cooky  dough,  the  frozen  soups  to  save 
cooking  in  the  heat  of  August.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  several  complete  meals  as- 
sembled in  the  freezer,  ready  for  unexpected 
company.  If  we  put  down  a  pot  roast, 
cooked,  and  a  container  of  gravy,  and  rolls 
and  cake,  we  can  add  frozen  asparagus  or 
spinach  and  have  a  meal.  My  sister  Jill 
makes  extra  brownies  when  she  bakes,  and 
they  are  perfect  when  they  come  out  of  the 
freezer  later  on. 

It  is  not  too  late  yet  for  my  favorite  soup, 
vichyssoise.  Most  cold  soups  leave  me  cold, 
so  to  speak.  They  just  don't  seem  natural  to 
me.  I  was  brought  up  on  soup  so  hot  it 
burned  your  mouth.  But  the  vichyssoise  is 
delicious.  We  use  Col.  Murray  Edward's 
recipe,  which  he  served  me  first  in  Lexing- 
ton,jVirginia.  Perhaps  the  memory  of  the 
violet  mountains  against  a  pale  sky  adds  a 
special  flavor  to  my  enjoyment  of  the  soup. 

It  calls  for  2  cups  of  raw  diced  potatoes 
and  2  cups  of  diced  onions  cooked  together 
in  a  very  little  water  and  put  through  a  fine 
strainer.  Feeling  the  way  I  do  about  putting 
things  through  strainers,  it  has  to  be  worth 
it,  and  it  is.  Then  you  add  1  cup  of  chicken 
broth,  and  when  cool  add  1  cup  of  smooth 
sour  cream  and  beat  well.  Season  with  Wor- 
cestershire sauce,  salt,  chill,  cover  with  chives 
and  serve  in  cold  bowls. 

If  I  have  no  chicken  broth,  I  use  chicken- 
bouillon  paste  or  cubes.  I  find  it  takes  about 
two  cups  of  water  for  the  potatoes  and  onion 
to  cook  soft  and  not  burn.  This  is  a  good 
soup  for  meatless-day  meals,  because  it  is 
rich  and  satisfying. 

I  wonder  if  other  women  sometimes  avoid 
recipes  that  seem  to  take  up  a  lot  of  space  on 
a  page  in  the  cookbook.  I  always  think.  Oh, 
(Continued  on  Page  153) 


If  you  oifvi  a 

Hoover 

you  are  entitled  to  this: 


Yes,  lady,  you  are  entitled  to 
Hoover  Service  on  your  Hoover 
Cleaner!  It's  part  and  parcel  of 
the  advantage  of  owning  a 
Hoover.   Use  it  regularly. 

Hoover  Service  is  established 
all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  just  to  help  Hoover 
owners  keep  their  cleaners  in 
fine  condition.  (Anything  that 
"runs"  needs  regular  service — 
and  your  Hoover  may  need 
some  now.) 

Genuine  Hoover  factory  parts 

are  available  for  every  Hoover 

made  in  the  last  25  years. 

Hoover  Service  is  available  near 

you  now. 

It's  fast,  usually  48  hours  or  less. 

It's  guaranteed. 

It's  low  in  cost — for  example: 


OW\.-<  JD      i^^  Prompt  Berv 

Bt*-'  "'^'ttay  -■"-^*''    X  connections  checked 
B^G  «""jJj\cH  a«  aectrica\  conn 


THE  HOOVER  COMPANY,  North  Canton.  Ohio;  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Can. 

f7Ae 


The  Army-Navy  "^"  award 
received  four  times  fur  high 
achievement  in  the  production 
of  essential    war    equipment. 


HOOVER 
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Tune  in  FibbeiMcGee  and  Molly — Tuesday  night  —  NBC 


Why,  baby  can  actually  see  himself  in  the  shining  surface  of  a  floor  polished 
with  Johnson's  Wax!  And  that  wax  means  protection,  too!  Protection  from 
marks  and  scratches  .  .  .  protection  from  dirt  ...  so  your  floor's  just  about  as 
clean  as  a  table  top!  Baby  can  play  there  safely! 


You'll  take  more  pride  in  your  kitchen  equipment  and  woodwork  when 
you  keep  it  spotless  and  new- looking  with  Johnson's  Cream  Wax!  It  really 
cleans  as  it  polishes  . .  .  makes  care  easy  .  .  .  makes  the  finish  last  longer! 


m 


iH 


lar 


You  can  see  by  the  side  table  the  lovely  shield  of  Johnson's  Wax  is  mirror- 
bright!  Every  piece  of  precious  furniture — and  loo  other  things  in  your  home 
— deserve  the  proteaive  care  of  wax!  It  makes  them  last  so  much  longer  ..  . 
look  lovely  all  the  time! 
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Get  on  the  paper-saving  wagon !  The  magazines  and  newspapers  you  read, 
the  cardboard  boxes  and  paper  bags  you  receive,  have  an  important  job  to  do  in 
this  war.  Paper  is  still  a  Number  One  Critical  War  Material  Shortage!  Save  all 
you  have  and  turn  it  in  as  regularly  as  you  buy  War  Bonds.  Remember,  Waste 
Paper  is  War  Paper  now ! 


t/o/inso.f3ft,m,s.. 


e  S.  C.  JohnBon  i  Son.  Inc-   .  Rucinr,  Wi«.,  1<H5 


JOHNSON'S 
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(Conlinued  from  Page  15 J) 
'ear.  I'll  never  have  all  those  things.  But  after 
ou  make  one  of  these  long  dishes,  they  turn 
ut  to  be  easy.  It  took  me  years  to  get  inti- 
late  with  some  of  the  Creole  sauces,  for  in- 
taiice. 

My  favorite  newly  acquired  dish  is  really 
ot  complicated,  though  it  takes  two  sides  of 
he  file  card.  It  is  Gay  Kellogg's  Lasagne. 
.he  says  it  is  a  Sicilian  recipe,  but  the  North 
talians  will  say  it  is  wrong  because  it  has 
reen  peppers  in  it. 

It  begins  with  ^  pound  of  spaghetti, 
ooked  soft.  It  calls  for  1  pound  or  1  box  of 
ottage  cheese,  1 '  2  cups  of  mild  cheese — 
'armesan  type.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a 
laking  dish  with  a  layer  of  spaghetti,  sprinkle 
,'ith  Parmesan  cheese,  next  a  layer  of  cot- 
age  cheese,  then  a  layer  of  meat  sauce — 
isually  it  takes  three  sets  of  layers.  Beat  2 
ggs  in  '  2  cup  of  milk  and  pour  over.  Bake 
ne  half  hour  at  350°  F.,  moderate  oven. 

For  the  meat  sauce,  2^  cups  or  1  No.  2 
an  of  tomatoes,  1  can  of  Italian  tomato 
aste,  1  tablespoon  of  parsley,  1  clove  garlic, 

bay  leaf,  pinch  thyme,  2  chopped  green 
■eppers,  2  tablespoons  of  olive  oil,  1  pound 
f  ground  meat,  beef  or  pork  or  both,  salt 
nd  pepper  to  taste.  Cook  slowly  for  at  least 
n  hour.  This  is  a  meat  stretcher  and  a  per- 
2ct  one-dish  meal  with  green  salad.  And 
offee.  If  you  must  have  dessert,  fruit  is  best. 

It  is  time  to  think  of  fall  cleaning.  I  know 
11  about  the  new  scientific  way  of  doing  one 
oom  at  a  time  the  year  round  and  never  do- 
ig  the  whole  house  at  once,  spring  and  fall, 
lut  I  ask  myself.  Then  when  is  the  house  all 
one?  Think  of  never  having  that  blissful 
noment  of  sitting  down,  aching  and  worn 
ut  to  be  sure,  but  finished !  The  other  way 
i  too  much  like  never  dressing  up  entirely, 
lUt  putting  on  one  fresh  thing  a  day.  I'd 
ather  give  myself  up  to  the  business  all  in 
ne  swoop.  But  I  do  admit  it  is  a  help  to  get 
he  closets  out  of  the  way  ahead  of  the  main 
ttack.  And  the  desk  drawers.  And  do  on  a 
ainy  day  all  the  odd  jobs,  like  fixing  the 
iroken  curtain  rod  and  cleaning  the  elbows 
f  the  dog's  favorite  chair. 

But  the  real  fall  cleaning  must  go  until  the 
iark  weather.  The  September  roads  are 
ailing,  glorious  with  goldenrod,  blue  with 
hicory,  red  with  swamp  maples.  The  real 
/ay  to  use  time  now  is  to  pack  a  basket  and 
limb  the  hill  to  the  old  orchard  with  a  few 
ockers  hunting  madly  up  and  down  and 
round  and  about.  A  small  fire  will  fry  new- 
aid  eggs  until  the  edges  crinkle,  and  split 
)uns  will  toast.  If  there  is  a  bit  of  bacon, 
he  meal  becomes  Olympian.  A  picnic  is  al- 
ways much  better,  too,  with  what  we  call 
dibs  and  dabs" — a  bowl  of  cottage  cheese 
with  olive  oil  stirred  in  until  it  is  soft),  dill 
lickles  with  a  faint  tinge  of  garlic,  red- 
urrant  preserves,  celery  fresh  from  the  gar- 
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den.  Coffee  is  best  made  on  the  spot,  and 
cookies  or  little  cakes  make  the  easiest  des- 
sert to  manage. 

After  the  picnic  is  over,  the  family  can 
range  the  woodland  beyond  the  orchard, 
gathering  dry  fallen  wood  to  carry  home. 
Or  sit  in  the  warm  sun  and  read  poetry — 
poetry  that  is  dreamy  and  still  and  bright  as 
music. 

0  for  a  heart  like  almond  boughs! 
0  for  sweet  thoughts  like  rain! 
O  for  first  love  like  fields  of  gray 
Shut  April  buds  at  break  of  day! 

I  like  to  read  aloud  almost  anything  of 
De  La  Mare,  for  his  words  are  strung  with 
enchantment.  And  I  think  he  is  the  cockers' 
favorite  poet,  because  the  sound  of  the  music 
is  pleasant  and  lovely  to  sensitive  ears. 

The  scent  of  bramble  fills  the  air. 
Amid  her  folded  sheets  she  lies. 
The  gold  of  evening  in  her  hair, 
The  blue  of  morn  shut  in  her  eyes. 

Honey  ought  to  like  that  especially,  with 
the  gold  of  evening  in  her  own  hair.  And 
Snow  has  golden  ears  too.  When  sunset 
comes,  the  cool  air  flows  over  the  orchard 
and  it  is  time  to  rake  out  the  ashes,  pour  wa- 
ter on  them  and  go  home.  Everyone  can 
face  the  next  hard  day's  work  better  for  the 
interval  of  serenity. 

I  read  so  many  articles  on  nervous  tension 
and  anxiety  and  fatigue  these  days.  People 
have  been  strained  too  long  beyond  the  nat- 
ural stresses  and  strains  of  living.  My  recipe 
for  trouble  and  knotted  nerves  is  simple,  but 
it  works.  Go  on  a  picnic  on  a  cloudless  blue 
day.  Sit  on  the  warm  rich  earth  that  moth- 
ers us  all,  let  the  soft  wood-cool  breeze  blow 
in  your  hair.  Eat  everything  you  can  hold. 
Read  a  little  poetry.  If  possible,  take  a  cou- 
ple of  dogs  along. 

City  people  can  picnic  too.  One  of  the  best 
I've  known  was  on  a  Brooklyn  roof  with  the 
great  river  dark  silver  below  and  the  lights 
of  New  York  coming  slowly  out  against  the 
blue  of  evening.  There  were  chicken  and 
green  salad  and  rye  bread  in  a  basket,  and  it 
was  a  beautiful  picnic. 

When  I  am  away  from  Stillmeadow  and 
come  in  sight  of  the  little  white  house 
again,  I  must  have  a  certain  expression  on 
my  face.  For  my  daughter  Cicely  always 
says,  "Yes,  mamma,  it's  still  there." 

I  expect  this  sums  it  up  pretty  well.  The 
feeling  a  woman  has  for  her  home  place. 
The  drudgery  that  goes  with  housework,  the 
never-ending  labor  that  is  involved,  the  tired- 
ness, the  routine — clean,  wash,  cook,  clean, 
wash,  cook — how  easily  all  these  slip  from 
our  hearts  in  a  single  moment  of  realization. 
Possibly  no  words  could  really  be  more  sweet 
to  the  heart  than  these: 

"Yes,  mamma,  it's  still  there!" 


''Afy  *" Going-Away"^  Hat 
is  going  to  be  our 
'  Welcome- Home"^  Bedroom! ' 


"That's  not  as  silly  as  it  sounds,  darling,  be- 
cause I'm  taking  the  new  color  scheme  for 
our  room  from  that  hat  I  bought  to  wear  the 
day  you  left  .  .  .  the  one  you  said  made  me 
look  like  an  angel  .  .  .  remember? 

Love,  Christine" 


SMART  WIFE,  CHRISTINE. 

She  knows  that  the  colors  which 
flatter  her  in  a  hat  will  also  flatter 
her  in  her  home. 

Pin  up  this  "Post-War"  idea  on 
your  private  bulletin  board. 

Start  with  the  colors  in  an  Alex- 
,  ander  Smith  Rug  that  do  things 
for  you.  Pick  up  those  same  colors 
in  walls,  draperies,  furniture. 
Presto!  It's  your  room  because  it's 
done  in  your  colors.  It's  like  the 
feeling  a  new  hat  gives  you,  but  a 
lot  more  lasting  .  .  .  and  an  awful 
lot  for  the  money. 

Don't  buy  an  Alexander  Smith  Rug  or 
Broadloom  Carpet  today  unless  you  really 
need  il,  because  there  are  so  very  few  to  go 
'round.  But  plan  now  what  you  want  to  do. 
JVrite  for  our  free  "Portfolio  of  212  Ideas 
for  Your  Post-ll'ar  Home."  Alexander 
Sm  iih  y  Sons  Carpet  Co.,  295  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


^ALEXANDER    SMITH 

FLOOR-PLAN    RUGS     •     BROADLOOM    CARPETS 
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I  1945.  THE  GORHAM   CO 


PROVIDENCE  7,  RHODE  ISLAND 


Charm   of  appearance,  livability  of  plan,  speed   of  erection   and  novel 

simplicity   of  construction   all  combine   ^vith   mass  production   to  make   this 

small  house   a  desirable,  immediate  and   practical  postfvar  actuality. 


5TER  A.  BERNARDI  in  association  with  ERNEST  J.  KUMP,  abcmitects;  house  model  by  hatmond  barger  studios;  settinq  a«o  photograph  by  p 


IIY   KI4  HAIIU   I'lCATT 

Architeflural  EtUtttr  <#/  ttie  Jtntrnal 

THERE  is  a  double  beauty  in  a  really  good  manufactured  house 
like  this,  part  of  which  appeals  to  the  eye  and  part  of  which 
appeals  to  the  pocketbook.  At  home  anywhere,  it  is  easy  to  look 
at,  easy  to  live  in  and  easy  to  own — all  facts  that  are  being  es- 
tablished already  by  a  G.  I.  family  in  the  first  full-size  counterpart  of 
this  particular  design.  All  that  remains  is  for  the  war  to  be  won  and 
materials  released;  then  houses  like  this,  in  knock-down  form,  readily 
assembled,  can  begin  coming  off  the  line  in  ever-increasing  quantities. 
Look  at  it  closely  and  you  will  see  that  it  contains  more  livability 
than  could  possibly  be  created  in  any  laboriously  built  prewar  house 
of  equal  size  and  price,  with  all  the  latter's  complicated  methods 
and  materials.  In  the  form  shown  here  it  is  definitely  small-family 
and  low-cost,  yet  within  that  framework  it  provides  amazing  room- 
iness, convenience  and  stability.  It  makes  the  daily  life  flow  of  a 
slightly  less-than-average-size  family  smooth  and  pleasant,  with 
isolated  dining  or  study,  unusually  large  and  attractive  living  space, 
cross-ventilated  bedrooms,  roomy  and  work-saving  kitchen,  and 
everything  nicely  connected,  as  you  can  see. 

As  to  the  hidden  beauties  of  its  price  and  construction:  cost  at  this 
time  is  still  an  uncertain  quantity,  due  to  abnormal  conditions  of 
demand  and  supply;  but  it  can  safely  be  estimated  tliat  because 
of  the  methods  by  which  it  will  be  manufactured,  it  will  be  de- 
;cidedly  less  expensive  than  yesterday's  house  of  conventional  con- 
struction. For  here  is  a  house  that  will  be  put  together  out  of  two 
major  items:  ingenious  archribs  to  form  the  frame,  and  fully  pre- 
i built  panels  to  form  the  walls  and  roof.  And  out  of  these  two 
principal  parts,  houses  of  any  size  or  room  arrangement  can  be 
made;  plans  of  wide  appeal,  like  this,  for  large-development  sale, 
and  custom-assembled  designs  for  special  orders.  So  if  this  design 
is  too  small  for  you  (or  even  too  large),  the  system  makes  possible 
a! most  any  plan  you  may  care  to  command. 


Things  to  notice;  Footstep-saving  privacy  of  bedroom  end;  two-purpose  dining  room-study; 
roominess  of  living  and  work  spaces;  the  lightness  and  airiness  throughout;  large  garage  for 
[extra  storage;  broad  veranda  and  secluded  outdoor  area  for  leisure,  play,  alfresco  meals. 
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Smart  ideas 
for  onr  home 

when  my  Jim  comes  back" 


Legacy".- an  apP«=« 


ling  18th  century  design 


Lieutenant  .lim's  wife  has  the  right  idea ...  a  scrapbook  of 
nice  things  for  their  home.  AnJ  she's  saving  for  it  too . . .  buying 
all  the  Vt  ar  Bonds  she  can. 

Here  at  Seth  Thomas*  we're  busy  producing  intricate  timing 
devices  needed  for  war.  And  althougli  Seth  Thomas  self-starting 
electric  and  spring-wound  clocks  are  not  now  available . .  .  soon 
you'll  again  see  these  traditionally  accurate  and  dependable 
clocks  in  better  stores  everywhere.  Remember,  the  best  is  always 
worth  waiting  for. 

Seth  Thomas  Olocks 


TBOMASTOX 
COXXECTiCVT 


SELF-STARTING  ELECTRIC  OR  SPRING-WOUND 

A  PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL   TIME    isstrvments    corporation 

'SITH    THOMAS    IS    REG.    U.   S.   PAT.  OFF. 


THOSE   ENOLISH   GIRLS 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

to  his  commanding  officer.  He  then  is  re- 
quired to  bring  the  girl  in  for  an  interview 
with  the  commanding  officer.  If  she  passes 
inspection,  the  papers  go  on  up  through 
channels— up  and  up  and  up.  If  they  finally 
are  approved— and  the  tendency  among 
superior  officers  is  against  rather  than  for 
marriage  overseas — the  papers  are  returned 
to  the  soldier  with  the  necessary  signatures. 
A  two-month  waiting  period  then  is  re- 
quired by  the  Army  before  the  marriage 
may  be  performed.  Two  months  is  a  long 
time  to  keep  alive  the  ardor  of  a  love  that 
has  reached  the  boiling  jx)int— marriage. 
To  date,  more  than  25,000  hardy  Yanks 
have  braved  that  morass  of  red  tape. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Army  on  the  Conti- 
nent gave  men  a  choice  between  spending 
their  three-day  passes  in  France  or  in  Eng- 
land. The  boat  trains  to  London  were 
jammed. 

There  is,  by  popular  demand,  a  rest  camp 
in  England  for  men  who  have  been  in  com- 
bat on  the  Continent.  And  when  soldiers 
were  informed  that  those  who  had  been  in 
action  longest  could  return  to  the  United 
States  on  rotation,  more  than  a  few  asked 
to  be  sent  to  England  rather  than  the 
United  States.  The  percentage  was  small,  of 
course,  but  considering  the  amount  of 
grousing  our  men  do  about  being  away  from 
home,  it  was  notable. 

Obviously  England,  and  English  girls, 
appeal  to  many  of  our  men.  Yet  when  most 
of  us  started  for  England  not  too  long  ago, 
we  shared  the  common  American  appraisal 
of  the  English.  In  our  language  "English" 
and  ■'  British  "  were  synonymous,  despite  the 
fact  that  an  Englishman  rather  resents  being 
lumped  with  every  other  member  of  the 
British  Empire.  "Cold  "  was  our  uninformed 
way  of  describing  them,  and  fellow  travelers 
who  had  visited  England  before  the  war  lent 
credence  to  our  adjective. 

My  chief  informant  on  the  way  over  in 
May,  1943,  was  a  second  lieutenant  who 
had  stopped  off  in  England  five  years  earlier 
on  his  postcollege  trip  around  the  world.  It 
wasn't  hard  to  corner  him.  On  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  single  staterooms  were  accommo- 
dating twenty-four  second  lieutenants.  We 
had  adjoining— in  fact,  overlapping  — bunks. 

"They're  very  cold."  said  my  mentor. 
"Kind  of  reserved.  They  won't  talk  to  you 
unless  you've  got  your  family  tree  hung 
around  your  neck,  and  then  only  after  you've 
been  there  a  couple  of  generations.  \'ery 
unfriendly." 

I  had  been  happily  married  for  a  year,  but 
I  still  had  an  academic  interest  in  the  weaker 
sex.  Purely  academic.  I  asked  about  the 
English  variety. 

"They  all  have  buck  teeth,"  the  oracle 
declaimed.  "Ugly  as  sin." 

We  arrived  at  a  port  in  Scotland  and 
boarded  a  special  train  bound  for  a  replace- 
ment depot  somewhere  in  the  Midlands. 
Apparently  word  that  a  shipload  of  Yanks 
had  arrived  preceded  us. 

All  along  the  route  the  "cold"  British 
(Scottish  and  English)  hung  out  of  windows 
and  lined  the  tracks  to  cheer  and  make  the 
V  sign  at  us.  Station  platforms  were  sagging 
under  the  weight  of  visitors  who  wanted  to 
swap  words  and  cigarettes  with  the  Yanks. 
As  our  train  stopp>ed  we  were  mobbed  by 
well-wishers.  Many  were  girls.  Young  girls. 
Pretty  girls.  No  buck  teeth.  My  family  tree, 
which  goes  back  just  a  couple  of  twigs  and 
a  knot,  was  not  displayed. 

From  the  replacement  depot  I  went  to 
London  on  permanent  assignment.  At  first 
the  men  with  me  would  cry  in  their  warm 
"arf-an'-arf"  that  these  English  girls 
couldn't  be  considered  in  the  same  breath 
as  American  women. 

"Did  you  ever  take  a  good  look  at  their 
clothes?"  one  sergeant  wept.  "They  don't 
seem  to  believe  in  colors.  Everything's 
black  or  brown.  They  look  as  if  they'd  been 
wearing  the  same  dresses  for  ten  years." 

That  much  is  true.  Rationing  there  re- 
stricts a  woman  to  one  complete  outfit  a 
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OLD  RUGS 
CLOTHING 


It's  All  So  Easy!  Write 

for  Catalog,  Decorating 
Guii!e  that  tells  how  your 
materials  are  picked  up  at 
your  door  at  our  expense 
liy  Expre.ss  or  Freight  and 
shipped  to  the  Olson  Fac- 
tory, where  .  .  . 

By  the  Olson  Process 

we  sterilize,  shred,  sort, 
merge  material  of  all  kinds 
—  reclaim  the  valuable 
wools,  etc.,  tlien  bleach, 
picker,  card,  spin,  re-dye 
and  weave  into  lovely, 
deep-textured  .  .  , 

NewBroadloom  Rugs 

that  will  be  woven  re- 
versible for  double  wear 
and  luxury  in  sizes  up  to 
16  feet  without  seams, 
any  length,  in: 
Solid  Colors     Early  American 
Tone  on  Tone  Florals,  Ovali 
Tweed  Oriental 

Blendt  Designs 

FACTORY -to -YOU!    We 

guarantee  to  please,  or 
pay  for  your  materials. 
Over  2  million  custom- 
ers. We  never  employ 
agents  or  sell  thru  stores. 
(Sorry  if  war  work  some- 
times causes  delays.) 
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year.  So  they  go  in  for  dark  colors,  durable 
materials  that  will  survive  fads  and  hard 
wear. 

A  few  months  later  the  same  sergeant  in- 
vited me  to  his  wedding! 

I  believe  the  easy  friendships  that  develop 
between  American  men  and  English  girls 
may  be  attributed  largely  to  these  factors: 
language,  conversation  topics,  and  the  Eng- 
lish girl's  lack  of  independence. 

Language  accounts  for  much  of  the  at- 
tractiveness of  English  girls.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously,  most  Americans  admire 
people  who  say  "hahlf.  cahn't,  immejiately  " 
and  "ekchwally"  without  seeming  to  strive 
for  effect.  Even  a  girl  from  London's  East 
End  has  that  much  of  an  accent,  and  to  our 
G.  L's  that  means  refinement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  like  to 
hear  us  speak.  They  will  single  out  a  South- 
erner and  induce  him  to  conduct  long  mono- 
logues during  which  he  must  stop  occasionally 
to  explain  some  words  to  the  beaming  audi- 
ence. The  English  wince  at  the  harsh  nasal- 
ity of  a  down-East  New  Englander,  but  they 
like  to  listen  all  the  same.  The  sound  of 
American  words  and  idioms  never  fails  to 
interest  them. 

Certainly  when  people  like  to  hear  each 
other  speak,  if  only  for  the  joy  of  hearing 
the  sounds  they  make,  friendship  is  natural. 

Americans  overseas  like  to  talk  about 
America.  In  fact,  it  is  darned  hard  to  stop 
them  from  talking  about  America.  And 
though  the  English  sometimes  criticize  us 
for  "shooting  a  line,"  they  do  enjoy  hearing 
about  our  land.  I  have  seen  a  soldier  with 
little  educational  background  hold  a  British 
pub  audience  spellbound  with  a  simple  de- 
scription of  his  village  and  the  farm  ma- 
chinery that  his  dad  uses  to  harvest  wheat. 

Many  of  the  English  be-  

lieved  all  Americans  hailed  ■aBBWHMBB 
from  Texas  or  California. 
That  is  the  Air  Corps  in- 
fluence. Fliers  talk  longer 
and  louder  than  the  rest  of 
us,  need  less  coaxing.  Es- 
pecially those  from  Texas  ^HKSMBBB 
and  California. 

On  their  part,  the  English  like  to  talk 
about  their  traditions.  If  you  say,  "That's 
a  quaint  little  inn,"  your  English  friend  will 
reply:  "It's  six  hundred  and  twelve  years 
old  and  Henry  the  Second  slept  there  once." 
Americans  in  England  want  to  know  the  age 
of  buildings  and  what  happened  in  them. 
The  English  cannot  impress  us  with  size 
and  space  as  we  do  them,  so  they  impress  us 
with  age.   It's  a  fair  exchange. 

So  there  is  rarely  a  lull  in  conversation 
when  an  American  is  escorting  an  English 
girl.  He  listens  admiringly  to  her  clipped 
accent  as  she  reels  off  the  age  of  the  building 
and  the  furniture.  She  glows  when  she  hears 
his  manner  of  speech.  Her  eyes  widen  at  his 
talk  of  how  high  our  buildings  are  and  how 
lots  and  lots  of  American  families  have  two 
cars.  It  is  a  classic  case  of  mutual  admira- 
tion. 


It  isn't  so  hard  to  live  on  a 
small   salary    if  you   don't 
spend  too  much  money  in  try- 
ing to  keep  it  a  secret. 


I 


dinner.  These  Americans  were  a  boon  to 
English  womanhood! 

Most  girls  in  England  were  working,  when 
we  were  there,  to  win  the  war.  Whether  they 
were  in  uniform,  in  ofitices  or  in  factories, 
they  were  doing  war  work.  Not  only  did 
they  share  our  goal— to  beat  Germany— but 
they  shared  our  danger. 

There  is  an  air  of  open  camaraderie  about 
a  bomb  shelter  that  you  find  nowhere  else. 
When  the  Germans  switched  from  bombs  to 
V  weapons  we  stopped  going  to  shelters  be- 
cause the  attacks  were  incessant.  The  bomb- 
shelter spirit  moved  upstairs  to  the  streets, 
and  during  close  calls  every  man  or  woman 
lying  on  the  pavement  with  you  was  your 
friend. 

The  war,  and  winning  it,  was  a  mutual 
interest.  Ducking  bombs  was  a  mutual  in- 
terest. Companionship  was  bound  to  evolve. 
Many  young  Americans,  then,  came  to -re- 
gard English  girls  quite  highly.  Their  respect 
and  affection  were  returned. 

JNoT  every  man  who  served  in  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  will  agree  with  all  I  have  said 
here.  Some  were  stationed  in  remote  parts 
of  England  where  the  beer  was  warmer  than 
in  London  and  the  girls  were  not  attractive. 
They  rarely  were  issued  passes  to  London. 
Such  men  have  no  praise  for  England  or 
English  girls.  Others  visited  Southern 
France.  They  saw  the  Riviera,  where  beauti- 
ful French  girls  speak  faultless  English  in 
the  most  romantic  surroundings  possible. 
These  men  love  France.  England  pales  by 
comparison. 

On  the  whole,  however,  most  G.  L's  who 
were  stationed  for  any  time  in  England  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  London.  Few  of  our 
men  stayed  on  the  Riviera  for  any  length  of 

time.    I    do    not    believe 

■■■■■■■■■  that  the  months  they 
spend  in  France  await- 
ing redeployment  will 
change  their  attitude 
toward  English  and 
French  women  to  any  ex- 
tKK^KKKKK  tent.  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  learn  to  speak  French. 
Since  returning  to  America,  I  have  spoken 
with  other  men  who  served  in  England  and 
France.  After  talk  about  our  old  outfits 
has  run  dry,  the  conversation  usually  turns 
to  the  places  we  have  been. 

With  few  exceptions,  my  fellow  returnees 
have  said  they  spent  their  happiest  days 
abroad  in  England,  air  raids  and  Y  bombs 
notwithstanding.  We  had  many  pleasant 
days  in  England  with  those  "cold"  people. 
And  whether  we  fell  in  love  with  them  or 
just  enjoyed  hours  of  conversation  over 
tea,  British  women  contributed  largely  to 
those  pleasant  days.  The  ladies  with  the 
glamorous  accents  and  the  unglamorous 
clothes  left  an  impression.  Our  soldiers  re- 
member the  easy  companionship  and  the 
thoughtfulness  of  English  girls. 

The  men  are  returning  with  clear  mem- 
ories of  how  English  and  French  girls  looked 
up  to  them  and  respected  them.  Nothing  is 
more  satisfying  to  a  man  than  to  be  con- 
sidered—within reason— the  lord  and  mas- 
ter. In  England  and  France,  especially  in 
England  because  there  he  could  understand 
what  was  happening,  the  American  soldier 
found  women  competing  for  his  attention 
and,  having  attracted  him,  depending  upon 
him  for  support  and  guidance.  This  has  given 
the  Americans  a  new  idea  of  the  relationship 
between  men  and  women.  It  is  a  relation- 
ship men  like. 

Perhaps  this  all  may  be  considered  unfair 
to  American  women,  who  were  not  on  hand 
to  protect  their  interests.  It  is  doubtlessly 
true  that  some  of  the  attractiveness  of 
English  girls  was  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
in  England  while  American  girls  were  sev- 
eral thousand  miles  away.  This  one  advan- 
tage, however,  does  not  explain  away  the 
success  English  girls— who  treat  their  men 
as  men— had  with  Americans. 

There  may  be  a  little  difficulty  when  the 
veterans  of  the  European  war  return  to  the 
independence  and  matter-of-factness  of 
American  girls.  In  fact,  a  few  of  them— and 
this  is  a  thought,  not  a  threat— may  decide 
to  send  for  their  English  friends. 


WANT  LOTS  OF  LIGHT  on  your  stair- 
way: .•\n  extra  touch  of  smart  good 
looks  in  your  stair  wcll.^  Then  a 
panel  of  PC  Glass  Blocks  like  this 
is  just  the  thing.  Several  patterns 
and  sizes  to  choose  from — all  at- 
tractive and  all  designed  to  protect 
privacy  and  let  in  daylight. 


How  shall  you  use  glass?  What 
kind  shall  you  use.?  There  are 
scores  of  fascinating  and  inex- 
pensive possibilities:  from 
beautiful  built-in  mantel  or  wall 
mirrors  to  PC  Glass  Blocks 
around  your  front  door  or  over 
your  kitchen  work  surfaces; 
from  colorful  Carrara  Glass 
wainscoting  in  bathroom  or 
kitchen  to  lovely  picture  win- 
dows that  bring  the  outdoors 
indoors.  Your  architect  is  fa- 
miliar with  all  Pittsburgh  Prod- 
ucts and  how  to  use  them  eflFec- 
tively.  Consult  him. 


THERE  NEVER  WAS  A  HOME  with 

too  many  full-length  mirrors!  You 
can't  heat  these  handsome  door 
mirrors  of  Pittsburgh  Polished 
Plate  Glass  as  grooming  aids  and 
room  brighteners.  Be  sure  your 
full-length  mirrors  are  really  full- 
length.  They  should  be  big  enough 
to  cover  completely  the  recessed 
panels  on  the  door — as  illustrated. 
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Send  for  this  FREE  BOOK.  A  fully-illus- 
trated booklet  of  smart,  inexpensive 
ideas  for  the  use  of  glass  in  your  new 
home,  with  simple,  easy-to-follow  in- 
stallation instructions. 


BUY   V^hR   BONDS  TODAY 
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Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company 

2317-5  Grant  Building,  Pittsburgh,  19,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your 
free  book  entitled,  "A  Little  Extra  Glass 
Means  a  Lot  of  Extra  Charm." 

Name 


Address- 
City 


-State. 
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BY   HENRIETTA   MURDOCK 

interior  Decoration  Editor  of  the  Journal 

ICCESSORIES  are  top  decoration  news  this  fall.  Not  the 
M  usual  tricky  novelties  in  glass  or  plastics,  but  the  beautiful  and 
/I  authentic  treasures  of  our  grandmothers'  time.  Every  family 
n  owns  some  of  these  charming  objects,  often  forgotten  on  high 
cupboard  shelves  or  tucked  away  in  dusty  attics.  Now  is  the  time 
to  search  them  out  and  make  full  use  of  them  in  your  decorations. 

Fifty  to  seventy-five  years  ago  was  the  golden  era  of  decorative 
accessories,  with  Bristol  ware,  milk  glass,  majolica  and  pearl- 
inlaid  lacquer  the  favorite  wares.  During  this  time  all  manner 
of  delightful  accessories  came  into  vogue,  most  of  them  designed 
with  originality  and  often  poetic  whimsey. 

Fortunately,  there  is  still  a  variety  of  these  interesting  ac- 
cessories about.  Look  for  them  at  country  auctions,  small- 
town rummage  sales  and  secondhand  stores— not  forgetting 
your  own  hideaway  spots  at  home  and  those  hoarding  relatives 
who  can  be  inveigled  into  an  attractive,  family-lend-lease  propo- 
sition. (Continued  on  Page  160) 
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hi  the  cupbonrd  to  the  left  are  typical  accessories  of  nine- 
teen ih  renliiry  America.  Not  expensive  in  tfieir  tlay,  they 
noiv  tire  hi  fihly  prized.  Here  <tre  examples  of  decorated  Bristol, 
milk  filass  irilh  spaghetti  bttrtiers,  porcelain  and  ohl  Ameri- 
can plass.  .  .  .  Helotv  are  examples  of  old  copper  luster.  Canton 
ware,  niajolica,Enfilisl\  /lorrelain  tintl  J'iclorian  colored ulass. 
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BACK 


The  great  day's  coming!  You'll  be  in  his  arms,  in  his  heart, 
in  his  home.  You'll  laugh,  you'll  love,  you'll  live  .  .  .  when 
he's  back  home  for  keeps. 

Back  home  for  keeps,  too,  very  soon  we  hope,  you'll  find 
America's  favorite  silverware  .  .  .  the  Community  that  brides 
have  been  telling  themselves  they'll  have  when  the  war  is 
won.  You'll  see  it  at  your  jeweler's  .  .  .  each  pattern  in  the 
finest  silverware  tradition  (if  it's  Community,  it's  correct!). 
Each  fork,  each  spoon,  is  overlaid  with  an  extra  layer  of  solid 
silver  at  hard-wear  points.  Picture  them  on  your  table,  your 
table-for-two!  Wait  for  lifetime  Community  .  .  .  it's  the  silver- 
ware you'll  want/or  keeps. 


Coronation 


((EG.   U.   S.    PAT.   OFF, 


SPEED     THE     OAYI 


COPYRIGHT    1945,  ONEIDA    LTD. 


BUY    WAR     BONDSI 


//  (^  C^mnyf^tu^^Zti^ .  .  .  t^  C(yi/iect 


FREE!  //    you'd  lilw  a  full -color  reproduction   of  this  painting, 
without  advertising,  write  COMMUNITY,  Dept.  M-5,  Oneida,  N.Y. 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


You  Can  BUY 
Imperial  Now! 

You'll  find  a  surpris- 
ingly large  variety  of 
pallerns  and  colors — 
every  one,  of  course, 
with  the  famous  qual- 
ity that  has  made 
Imperial  the  leader 
among  wallpap)ers. 

You  Can  USE 
Imperial  with  Any 
Decorative 
Scheme! 

Imperial's  planned 
"color  recipe"  makes 
decorating  easy. 
Choose  a  pattern 
either  to  harmonize 
with  furnishings  you 
already  have,  or  to 
inspire  an  entirely  new 
color  idea. 

You  Can  CLEAN 
Imperial  Easily! 

It's  CoU)i  -Locked' — 
guaranteed  washable 
and  light-resistant  for 
3  years.  Insist  on  the 
genuine  1  mperial 
Witsluihle  Wallpaper 
—  identified  by  the 
famous  silver  label. 


«COLOR-LOCKED 

.  .  .  an  exclusive  Imperial 
process  by  virtue  of  which 
all  Imperial  Washable 
Wallpapers  are  guaran- 
teed for  .'  years  from 
date  of  hanging  to  with- 
stand room  exposure 
without  fading  and  to 
clean  satisfactorily  in 
accordance  with  the  in- 
structions included  in 
every  roll.  Should  any 
Imperial  Washable  Wall- 
paper fail  in  these  re- 
spects it  will  be  replaced 
without  charge. 


Ideas  for  Home  Beauty 


Imperial  Paper  and  Color  Corporation 
Dept.  L-42.  Glens  FaUs,  N.  Y. 


Send  just  \t)i  for  Jean 
McLain's  "Decorating 
Ideas."  sketches  and 
suggestions  for  every 
room  in  tJic  house. 


-State  _ 


Copr.  1945 — Imperial  Pap«r  and  Color  Con), 


(Continued  from  Page  158) 
Here  is  a  check  list  to  help  you  identify 
the  treasures  you  are  most  likely  to  find: 

Urigtvl  Warv:  Delicate  opaque  glass 
made  in  England  during  Victoria's  time. 
Look  for  mantel  vases,  lusters  with  crystal 
prisms,  small  covered  jars,  ornamental 
bowls  and  plates.  Usually  pastel-colored, 
sometimes  decorated  with  sprays  of  hand- 
painted  flowers,  birds,  butterflies.  Expensive 
to  buy  in  stores;  reasonable  at  auctions. 

Ftgurineti:  Look  for  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses, little  boy  and  girl  figures,  milk- 
maids with  cows  and  children  with  pets. 
These  may  be  bisque  or  glazed  ware  in  white 
and  light  colors.  Some  are  Chelsea  or  Staf- 
fordshire pottery  from  England,  a  few,  hard 
porcelain  from  France  and  Germany.  From 
50  cents  to  $50.00,  depending  on  rarity  or 
beauty. 

imik  OIomm:  Probably  an  imitation  of 
Bristol  ware,  but  very  popular  and  plentiful 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Milk  white  or  turquoise,  it  was  made 
into  interesting  novelties  for  both  the  dining 
table  and  bureau.  You  will  find  lattice- 
bordered  plates,  bowls  and  fruit  dishes,  hand 
and  cornucopia  vases,  cake  baskets  and 
trinket  boxes.  These  are  rather  plentiful, 
and  what  you  pay  for  them  is  pure  chance :  a 
few  cents,  a  few  dollars. 

Sandtrirh  tilaam:  Made  in  Sandwich, 
Massachusetts,  and  especially  popular  in 
New  England.  Once  the  everyday  glass- 
ware of  practical  American  housewives,  the 
pieces  are  all  functional:  tumblers,  goblets, 
cup  plates— to  keep  coffee  rings  off  the 
tablecloth  pickle  trays  and  sauce  dishes. 
In  a  shop.  Sandwich  glass  is  fairly  expensive; 
as  a  find,  you  can  often  have  it  for  the  price 
of  kitchen  glassware. 

ilohnall  0ilaHti:  Just  as  it  sounds,  hobnail 
glass  was  a  glamorous  novelty,  with  small 
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clear  knobs  of  glass  raised  up  from  the  plain 
surface.  There  are  water  pitchers,  drinking 
glasses,  rose  bowls  and  trinket  boxes,  in  pink, 
turquoise,  yellow,  white  or  green  coloring. 
A  milk  pitcher  costs  from  $L25  to  $4.00. 

3taJoiU'a:  The  aristocrat  of  the  old  pot- 
tery, imported  from  Italy.  Handsomely  de- 
signed milk  and  cream  pitchers,  dessert 
plates  and  relish  dishes  may  still  be  found. 
The  designs  were  ferns,  fruits  or  flower 
sprays,  grape,  begonia  or  strawberry 
leaves  in  mossy-green  glaze  against  cream, 
raspberry -pink  and  brown  backgrounds.  For 
a  quart  pitcher  you  will  pay  up  to  $7.50.  A 
plate  may  be  from  $3.50  to  $5.00. 

ironstone  China:  Look  for  the  big  white 
tureens  with  flower  or  fruit  shapes  modeled 
on  top  of  the  lid.  Also  surviving  are  big  milk 
pitchers,  sugar  bowls— now  used  for  flow- 
ers—and deep  platters.  Sometimes  called 
' '  white  graniteware. ' ' 

Painted  Tin:  Old  trays  and  spice  boxes 
are  now  collectors'  items.  Long  usage  has' 
obliterated  most  of  the  painted  decoration, 
but  a  careful  hand,  using  soft  dull  colors 
that  match  the  original,  can  restore  the  de- 
signs without  lessening  the  value.  The  trays 
are  being  used  for  the  tops  of  coffee  tables; 
the  spice  boxes  for  table  ornaments.  Trays 
bring  from  $2.00  to  $25.00,  depending  on 
their  condition. 

Old  Poreelain:  Most  old  porcelain  is 
either  Chinese  or  English.  Teapots,  plates, 
bowls,  cups  and  saucers  are  most  usual.  These 
are  easy  to  recognize  because  of  their  quaint 
shapes  and  patterns,  and  the  decorations  are 
usually  of  a  single  solid  color.  Chinese  ginger 
jars.  Canton  bowls  and  willow  platters  are 
most  plentiful.  Buy  an  old-china  book  if 
you  want  to  become  a  zealous  searcher.  All 
English  pieces  have  identifying  pottery 
marks  which  you  can  look  up  for  date  and 
name  of  maker.  A  platter  costs  $8.00  to 
$15.00;  a  bowl,  from  $3.50  to  $8.00. 
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ow  famous  decorators  would  use  mirrors  in  your  home 


XL: 


in  the 
Living  room 


It's  smart  to  use  a  Genuine  Nurre  Mirror  over 
the  fireplace  or  sofa,  where  it  creates  an  illusion 
of  size  and  adds  radiant  beauty  to  the  room.  Used 
over  a  desk,  a  "Living  Picture"  will  provide  in- 
terest and  charm,  and  make  a  lovely  ensemble- 
it  will  brighten  a  dark  corner  as  nothing  else 
could. 

Your  dealer  has  many  beautiful  styles  of  Nurre 
Mirrors,  all  genuine  plate  glass,  scientifically  sil- 
vered by  Nurre  craftsmen.  See  them  soon,  but 
buy  your  full  share  of  War  Bonds  today! 


New  Free  Book! 


"How  Famous  Deco- 
rators Would  Use 
Mirrors  in  Your 
Home!'  Shows  you 
how  to  add  charm  and 
cheer   to   your   home. 


THE  NURRE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Dept.  LHJ  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Please  send  me  FREE  mirror  book. 


Name  — 
Address - 
City 


-State- 
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KEEPING  THE   BEST  FOOT  FORWARD 

(Contimted  from  Page  135) 


firing — girdles  after  every  three  or  four. 
J  a  has  a  session  with  her  washing  machine 
t  ast  three  times  a  week,  for  she's  found 
1-  catching  the  children's  clothes  before 
I  le  has  a  chance  to  burrow  in  is  the  best 
1    to  prevent  premature  wearing  out. 

nd  this  above  all — a  pair  of  fresh  shields 
,  ly  to  keep  cleaning  bills  away!  For  by 
h  ame  token,  nonwashables  ought  to  go  to 

lod  dry  cleaner  before  it  becomes  pain- 
obvious  that  they  need  his  services. 

tone»t  mendvdT"  Do  you  know  about 
ling  with  your  sewing  machine?  It's  a 
Bctly  good  and  speedy  method  for  mend- 
;ears,  holes  or  thin  places  in  sheets,  bath 
;ls,  girdles,  aprons,  underwear,  and  so 
Thread  the  machine  with  fine  cotton 
ad  and  adjust  the  length  of  the  stitch  to 
material — longer  for  coarse  materials 
as  bath  towels,  shorter  for  fine  percales, 
iiove  the  presser  foot,  lower  the  presser 
hold  the  material  firmly,  then  stitch 
;  and  forth  across  the  tear.  If  you  have 
bd-sized  embroidery  hoop,  this  will  hold 
material  firmly.  Center  the  tear  in  the 
)  and  place  the  hoop  under  the  presser 
30  that  the  cloth  lies  flat  on  the  bed  of 
Tiachine. 

ve  old  stockings  to  wear  around  the 
e  and  garden.  You  can  do  a  very  credit- 
job  of  mending  their  runs  on  the  ma- 
p.  Turn  wrong  side  out,  pin  to  a  piece  of 
ff,  stretching  as  you  go.  Stitch  care- 
:,  close  to  the  edge.  Pull  the  paper  gen- 
ipart  when  you're  finished;  to  free  the 
hes,  tie  the  thread  ends  and  clip  them, 
lickest  and  easiest  of  all  is  the  "mend" 
press  on  with  a  warm  iron.  This  magic 
comes  in  many  colors,  does  a  fine  job, 
through  many  washings.  Especially 
for  those  nasty  little  three-cornered 
1  in  sheets.  When  you  patch  children's 
les  this  way,  try  cutting  the  tape  out  in 


the  shape  of  a  bunny  or  Mickey  Mouse — 
then  you  can  press  it  on  the  outside. 

Felt  or  leather  patches,  cut  from  hats  or 
handbags  grown  too  shabby  to  continue  as 
accessories,  make  wonderful  reinforcements 
for  worn-thin  knees  and  elbows  of  small  fry's 
play  clothes.  They  don't  need  hemming. 

Over  *n' over  aaaint  Nothing  can  con- 
scientiously give  up  the  ghost  these  days 
just  because  of  dated  styling.  First  consid- 
eration is  whether  the  material  is  in  good 
enough  condition  to  warrant  the  time  and 
patience  it  takes  to  make  it  over. 

It's  pleasanter  to  have  things  washed  or 
dry  cleaned  before  you  start  to  work  on 
them,  of  course.  Whenever  size  permits,  it's 
better  to  cut  apart  at  the  seams.  But  if  you 
must  rip,  do  it  with  a  stiff-edged  safety- 
razor  blade  or  one  of  those  gadgets  into 
which  a  double-edged  blade  tucks  away 
safely. 

After  seams  are  ripped  and  threads 
pulled,  the  fabric  should  be  pressed — the 
"straight"  of  it  marked,  as  well  as  the  right 
and  wrong  side  of  each  piece.  (Sometimes, 
even  if  the  outer  side  of  tweed  or  wool  is 
careworn,  it's  fresh  as  a  daisy  on  the  wrong 
side.)  Then  you  lay  on  the  pattern  and  start 
off,  just  as  if  it  were  new! 

Mtemetnher  the  IfUiy  in  the  play — the 

one  who  wanted  to  be  turned  loose  naked 
in  a  dress  shop  with  a  checkbook  ?  It  might 
have  been  a  wish  we  all  echoed  heartily,  at 
some  other  time  in  our  lives !  But  right  now, 
even  if  such  a  fantastic  dream  could  come 
true,  it  would  seem  a  little  flat  and  stupid, 
wouldn't  it?  In  these  times,  it's  a  lot  more 
soul-satisfying  to  feel  that  you're  smart 
enough  to  keep  yourself  and  your  family 
well  groomed  without  disturbing  the  check- 
book, which  is  likely  to  be  keeping  a  date 
with  a  couple  of  War  Bonds! 
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'•    No    robbing    or 
scrubbing. 

2.  Dissolves  smudge, 
soil,  kirchen  grease. 

3.  Refreshens  color— 
'<eeps  whife  paint 
white. 

4-  Cleans  without 
spotting  or  streaking. 
5.  Deodorizes  and 
"lildly  disinfects. 
6-  No  water-  no 
rinsing  _  no  drying. 

7.    Safe  to  point  and 
hands. 

I  GLENOALE,  CALIF.  .  DECATUR 


Guofanteed  by  *'''! 
)od  Housekeeping;  . 
,1*^ 


OIL- OFF 


ORIGINAL  LIQUID  PAINT  CLEANER 
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PRATT  &  lAMBERT-INC.     •     BUFFALO  7,  N.  Y. 


L^|11|lll  Here's  charming   proof  that  a   living   room   can   be 

J  homey  without  being  dowdy  .  .  .  practical  as  well  as 

llllCll"  fnniYI"  pretty!  It's  done  with  books,  fresh  bright  colors,  close 

lIllOj        IUUIIIb         attention  to  family  hobbies.  But  its  big  secret  is  that 

from  the  floor  up  —  it's  completely  free  from  work-worry.  Look  at  that  Gold  Seal 

Congoleum  rug!  One  wipe  of  a  damp  rioth  and  it's  clean  as  a  whistle.  Yet  its  hooked-rug 
pattern  has  all  the  charm  and  color  of  a  rug  straight  from  Grandmother's  house!  And 
you  should  see  how  it  stands  up  under  household  traffic.  For  that  long-lasting  wear- 
layer  of  heat-toughened  paint  and  baked  enamel  is  equal  in  thickness  to  8  coats  of  best 
floor  point  applied  by  hand.  But  remember  —  without  this  familiar  Gold  Seal  it  isn't 

^^^Congoleum  .  .  .  the  only  enamel  surface  floor 

covering   sold   with   the   famous   money-back 
guarantee.    In    fact,    to    make   sure    you    get 

Gold  Seal  Congoleum  Rugs     always 

look    for    the    Gold    Seal    before    you    buy! 


GOLD  SEAL 
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HENtE 
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Headb, 
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'  out, first  black   Tn/r.      . 


&/ K  nm  umw . . . 

'Vhv  dress  is  yoim^l  The  acrcssorics  arc  young!  )  imr  firsl  black  dress  is  as  im- 
porlanl  as  your  first  real  heau — and  should  be  chosen  with  just  as  much  care! 
A  sub-deb's  black  is  demure  instead  of  sophisticated— as  gay  as  your  favorite 
tune.  An  afternoon  faille  uilh  a  pleated  low  round  collar  looks  like  a  dream  with 
Ixdlet  slippers  and  fresh  floicers.  I  ruffled  cotton  blouse  is  pretty  under  a  checked 
juniper;  a  black  velveteen  with  white  eyelet  is  perfect  for  parlies.  Select  this  spe- 
cial dress  with  extra-special  care.  If  it  meets  the  approval  of  you,  your  mother 
and  your  best  beau — it's  sure  to  he  a  success!      IIY  IIAWIN'  4'lt»\VKI.l. 


'"'^  «'»"  «»,«. 


Afternofm;black velveteen.  Vf'hite eyelet-embroidered 
rucking  trims  bodice  and  jorms  a  peUicoal  hemline. 


Crepe  for  afternoon  or  injhrmal  evenings.  Tiny  rhine- 
slone  buttons  trim  bodice;  self  belt  with  hem  rujjle. 


Very  tailored  for  school,  or  for  town.     Black  ivoql 
sweater  and  skirt.  The  skirt  is  full,  has  large  pockeM 
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Who  TTould  guess  she's 
heen  on  her  feet  all  day 

Thirty  evenings  hath  September  .  .  .  for  her  to  enjoy 

with  that  fit-as-a-fiddle  feeUng!  Office  by  day,  fun  by 

night,  is  a  calendar  rule  with  Selby  Arch  Preserver 

shoes.  Just  try  their  three  famous  ways  of  bidding 

farewell  forever  to  foot  fatigue. 

•  Steel  arch  bridge  for  firm  support 
•  Individually  placed  metatarsal  pad  for  comfort 
•  Perfectly  fiat  innersole  for  comfort-plus 
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Slightly  Higher  in  Western 
States  and  Canada 


Okoo-j^ 


ARCH  PRESEBM^R 
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Selby  Shoes,  Fifth  Ave.  and  38th  St.,  New 

York  City,  and  Your  Leading  Slioe  and 

Department  Store. 

Xtanufactured /or  women  fcy  THE  SELBY  SHOE 
COMPANY,    Portsmouth,  O.;  for  men.   E.  T. 

WKIGHT  &  CO..   Kockland.  Mam.-Jor  children. 

GKEEN    SHOE    MFG.   CO.,  Boston.    Mass. 

IN     CINAD*.      MIJRBAT-SEI.BT,     LTD.,    LONDON,     ONT. 

•        IN     ENGLAND,     SELBT    SBOES,   LTD.,   LONDON        • 

IN       AUSTRALIA,   SELBY    SHOES  (aUST.)   LTD.,  SYDNEY 

•  m     NEW      ZEALAND,     SWIKTON    &     OATE3,     LTD., 

ADCKLAND     •       IN  ARGENTINA,     ALBERTO     GRIMOLDI, 

BUENOS     AIRES 

SELBY  SHOES  THE  WORLD  OVER  — ESTAB- 
LISHED 1877  .  .  .  CREATED  FOR  PEACE- 
TIME COMFORT— PRICELESS  IN  WARTIME 
Copr.  I9<5.  The  Selhr  Shoe  Co. 
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Septembi  |{ 


A  girl  can  be 
too  trusting  at  times! 


Why  take  any  chances  with 

your  charm— when  you  can  trust 

a  smoothie  like  Mum! 

SHE  WIELDS  an  outsize  powder  pufF. 
Covers  herself  with  a  cloud  of  fra- 
grance. And  never  suspects  that  before 
the  evening  is  over,  she  may  be  guilty  of 
underarm  odor! 

No  fault  of  the  powder  or  her  bath, 
that.  She  just  doesn't  stop 
to  think  that  while  her  bath 
washes  away  past  perspira- 


IJUttvt     ^, 


Product  of  Bristol- Myers 


tion,  underarms  need  special  care  to  pre- 
vent risk  of  future  odor.  That's  when  a 
girl  needs  Mum! 

Mum  smooths  on  in  30  seconds— keeps 
underarms  odor-free  all  day  or  evening 
long.  You're  sure  of  the  daintiness  men 
admire.  Mum  is  harmless  to  skin  and  fab- 
rics—so quick  and  easy  to  use  before  or 
after  dressing.  Play  safe  with  charm— get 
Mum  today. 


For  Sanitary  Napkins — Mum   is 

gentle,  safe,  dependable . . .  ideal 
for  this  use,  too. 


Mum 

TAKES  THE  ODOR 
OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 


MEET  THE  WIDOW  SMITH 

(Continued  from  Page  126) 


We  went  out  the  back  door  of  the  base- 
ment and  into  the  hanky-sized  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  fence.  She  pointed  out  the 
artichoke  plants,  spinach  and  rhubarb  grow- 
ing around  the  heart-shaped  cement  fish 
pool  in  the  center. 

"Last  night  I  had  no  lettuce  for  the  salad, 
so  I  cuts  up  spinach  leaves  with  red  beets 
and  hard-boiled  eggs  and  I  says  to  the  chil- 
dren, 'How's  that  for  a  color  treat?'  I  was 
a  cook,  you  see,  in  Worthing,  England,  be- 
fore I  came  here.  My  mother  was  livin'  in 
California  and  sent  me  money  to  come  over. 
I'll  never  forget  New  York  when  we  landed 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1928.  The  whole  city  was 
lit  up  with  lights  and  trees.  Like  a  fairyland 
it  was." 

With  her  new  ambition  to  become  a  busi- 
ness girl,  Nora  took  a  housekeeping  job  with 
an  Irish  bishop  in  Fresno,  California,  and 
went  to  night  school  to  learn  typing  and 
shorthand.  In  a  year  and  a  half,  she  had 
saved  enough  to  quit  working  and  go  to 
business  college,  but  after  a  year  her  money 
gave  out  and  she  took  a  job  as  cook  in  order 
to  save  more. 

It  was  then  she  met  another  housemaid 
named  Kitty  O'Donovan,  who  introduced 
the  fun-starved  Nora  to  the  gay  Irish  socials 
in  San  Francisco.  On 
their  nights  off  they 
would  go  together  to 
a   hall    on    Mission 
Street  to  dance  the 
Irish  jig  and  stack  o' 
barley  and  meet  the 
young    Irish  blades 
about  town.  She  met 
Cornelius  there. 

"I  knew  right 
away  he  was  the 
one,"  said  Nora. 
"The  one  and  only, 
y'might  say,  since  I 
never  had  a  beau  be- 
fore, but  I  wouldn't 
let  him  know.  'Can 
I  take  you  home  to- 
night? '  he'd  say,  like 
the  perfect  gentle- 
man he  was.  'No 
thank  ye, Mr. Smith,' 
said  I,  independent 
as  you  like.  'Kitty 
and  me,  we  came  on 
the  streetcar  and 
we'll  be  goin'  home 
the  same  way.'" 

One  time  Nora  got  the  evening  off  un- 
expectedly and  arrived  at  the  social  to  find 
Corny  with  another  girl.  "Auburn  hair  and 
blue  eyes  she  had,"  recalls  Nora  instantly 
over  the  space  of  fourteen  years.  "'May  I 
present  an  old  friend  o'  mine.  Miss  Mc- 
Fadden,'  Corny  says  to  us.  My  wurd,  he 
looked  that  upset !  He  keeps  leavin'  the  girl 
between  dances  and  comin'  over  to  Kitty 
and  me,  and  finally  I  says  to  him,  'I'll  not 
be  seein'  ye  any  more  this  evenin',  Mr. 
Smith.  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  breakin'  up 
any  friendship  of  yours. ' "  Nora  looked  at  me 
with  her  hazel  eyes  dancing  and  the  dimples 
showing  deep  in  her  cheeks.  "And  y'know, 
he  never  saw  Miss  McFadden.again.  We  got 
engaged  right  afterwards." 

The  marriage  took  place  in  June,  1931, 
at  St.  Patrick's,  Nora  in  long  white  satin 
and  pearls,  carrying  white  carnations,  and 
Kitty  O'Donovan  in  blue  lace.  Cornelius 
was  then  earning  $100  a  month  as  night 
watchman  at  the  City  of  Paris,  a  large  San 
Francisco  department  store.  With  his  amaz- 
ing thrift,  he  had  saved  enough  for  a  two- 
week  honeymoon  to  Santa  Monica,  Catalina 
and  Yosemite.  "Nothin'  was  too  good,  he 
used  to  tell  me,"  Nora  recollects  fondly. 
They  settled  down  in  a  three-room  furnished 
flat  on  Mission  Street— "It  sure  seemed 
funny,  keepin'  house  for  myself"— and  ten 
and  a  half  months  later  the  first  baby  arrived. 
"I  remember  when  the  fifth  one  was 
born,"  said  Nora,  leading  the  way  back  up- 
stairs with  four-year-old  Jimmy  rushing  to 


PIIDP  GIRL 

to  two  small  fry  in  diapers, 
Connie  Joannes  is  also  top- 
notch  Powers  model  and  cover 
girl — just  Mrs.  Dickman, 
Navy  wife,  to  the  neighbors. 
After  a  day  of  scrubbingwood- 
work,  she  can  tell  you  how  to 
look  as  flawlessly  groomed  as 
the  fashion  portraits  you've 
sighed  over.    Don't  miss 

IN  HOW  AMERICA  LIVE.S 
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open  doors  for  her.  "The  doctor  says 
'And  what  do  you  want  this  time , 
Smith,  a  boy  or  girl?'  And  I  says  1 1 
'This  time  I'd  like  a  girl  with 
eyes  and  auburn  hair.'"  She  reachu 
and  patted  five-year-old  Rose  Aim  < 
fat  bottom.  "Just  what  I  ordered ! " 

Jaose  ANN  fled  in  fiery  confusion  to  s 
table  for  supper.  Jimmy  puts  the 
away,  his  mother  explained,  and  ^ 
seven,  clears  the  table.  "John  moj 
kitchen  and  bathroom  floors.  The  oth 
one  of  his  rich  pals  comes  in  and 
boasting-like,  'I've  got  a  whole  doll; 
helping  my  mother.'  And  John,  hi 
looks  disgusted  and  says, '  Did  you  eve 
such  a  thing?  He  charges  his  own  n 
money  for  helpin'  her ! ' " 

When  the  Smiths  do  come  by  a  nic 
dime,  it  is  popped  into  the  kitty  to  bi 
cream  and  cake  for  the  Children's 
This   much-anticipated   treat   takes  , ) 
every  night  with  each  person  taking  j 
at  entertaining  the  others.    John,  sta 
like  a  ramrod,  manfully  sings  the  C; 
Song  in  a  voice  that  hasn't  changec 
With  shining  eyes.  Sheila  whirls  aroun 
kitchen  with  her  mother  in  an  Irisl 
Brash  Neil  wit 
front  tooth  m 
can  hardly  com 
his  grin  long  er 
to  sing  The  ] 
Dutch     Boy, 
numerous  flats 
nally  it  is  moi 
turn,  and  in  a  SI 
true  alto  she 
them     ballads 
Rock  Candy  \ 
tain   or    tells 
wonderfully   ei 
lished  tales  of' 
chobor  andthet 
kings  of  Leinst* 
After   supper 
children    get 
first  piece  of  c 
for  the  day  wi 
brisk,  "  Ladies  f 
now!"    from 
mother.    Nora 
taken  the  cand; 
uation  into  her 
firmhands."An 
a  day  for  the  s 
'em  and  you  ca 
what  thai  would  amount  to."  Before  tht » 
are  washed,  the  juices  from  the  cooked  jj 
etables  are  carefully  poured  into  glasses  I 
served  about  the  table.   That's  one  w; 
manage  vitamins  and  minerals  on  a 
budget  of  less  than  $3  a  day  for  the  s( 
For  a  while  Nora  hoped  she  could 
some  extra  money  for  food  and  cloth 
looking  after  war  workers'  children  oi  I 
block.  "When  you  have  this  many  arc 
a  few  more  don't  matter.  And  soon  they 
be  in   school   but   Jimmy."    One  w(- 
offered  her  $140  a  month  to  look  afte:| 
two  boys.   But  one  must  have  a  licen 
care  for  outsiders'  children  in  Califcl 
and  Nora  was  turned  down  by  the  aut 
ties.  Her  hpuse  is  too  crowded,  they 
Anyway,  whatever  she  earned  above  e: 
ses  would  be  deducted  from  her  relief  C  iJ 
Nora  could  go  off  relief,  and  get  a  il^ 
time  job.   But  who  would  look  after  h(  sil 
children?  Then,  too,  she  would  lose  al  he 
many  benefits  which  charity  cases  re>.ve 
in  California— free  dentistry  and  me  al 
care,  a  free  housekeeper  if  Nora  shouk  x- 
come  ill,  major  house  repairs  when  need  1. 
"Glad  I  am,"  says  Nora,  "the  babie  ir. 
too  young  yet  to  know  how  it  feels."  hi 
never  says  the  words  "on  relief."  But  .hr 
and  Sheila,  like  two  saddened  and  dispi  ec 
little  adults  at  eleven  and  ten,  imderstan  all 
right.  And  Nora  dreads  the  day  wherh^ 
hurt  first  appears  in  tiny  Norine's  te  ler 
blue  eyes,  or  rowdy  Neil  with  the  irrei  JS- 
sible  grin  comes  promptly  and  silently  1  nf 
from  school.  '^ 
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PAUL  ERIVST,  author  of  Jason 
and  the  Crimson  Fleece,  writes, 
"Transplanted  from  Akron  to  Chicago 
at  the  bottle  stage,  I  grew  up  there. 
In  1934,  Mrs.  Ernst  and  I  came  Kasl 
and  bought  a  Pennsylvania  farm  near 
the  Delaware.  We  like  writing  when 
it  goes  well  and  dislike  it  intensely 
when  it  doesn't.  Usually  it  does, 
preserving  peace  around  the  home, 
but  let  a  time  come  when  plots  just 
evaporate  in  the  typewriter,  and  then 
the  farm  comes  into  its  own  by  pro- 
viding lots  of  space  to  stomp  around 
in.  Favorite  stomping  place  is  a  patch 
of  woods.  When  the  underbrush  there 
grows  up  untrampled  you'll  know  I've 
become  rich  and  famous." 


DAMSEY  1VILSOIV,  who  wrote 
J  ictoria  and  the  Wolf,  says,  "My  life 
was  a  useless,  dreamy  affair  until,  at 
twelve,  I  fell  off  a  bridge  into  Long 
Island  Bay.  When  I  came  to,  my  future 
,was  clear:  I  would  marry  and  have 
twelve  children  because  I  was  so  fond 
of  people.  Shortly  after  this.  Uncle 
Joe  bought  me  a  portable  typewriter. 
I  mastered  the  touch  system,  was  a 
newspaper  reporter,  married,  wrote 
fiction,  was  lost  in  South  America, 
went  to  Hollywood,  moved  thirteen 
times,  was  operated  on  four  times  for 
four  different  reasons,  all  fascinating. 
was  in  two  automobile  accidents  in 
one  week,  went  to  Europe  on  one  boat 
while  my  luggage  went  over  on  an- 
other, woke  up  one  night  and  found 
our  home  in  roaring  flames.  At  this 
writing,  I  am  fonder  than  ever  of  peo- 
ple, but  I  am  ten  children  short." 


URAVVINU    B"!     NORMA    FAtJI-: 


FKTEIt  BO^SVMAIV,  author  of  r/ie 
}f  akefiil  Stars,  was  born  in  Michigan 
twenty-eight  May  thirds  ago,  and  at- 
tended schools  in  Detroit  and  New 
York.  After  surviving  an  engineering 
education  and  a  tour  of  duty  wiLh 
Anaconda  Copper,  he  escaped  to  the 
magazine  field  and  worked  his  way  up 
from  reporter  on  The  Merchant 
Plumber  to  associate  editor  of  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly.  lie  entered 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  summer 
of  1943  and  became  a  sergeant  practi- 
cally overnight  by  bellowing  a  loud 
"No"  when  his  company  commander 
asked  him  if  he  liked  the  Army.  Later 
he  decided  to  try  his  luck  in  the  Air 
Corps  and  transferred  as  a  private. 
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Sometimes  we  get  to  thinking  about 
titles  — titles  like  "Our  Vines  Have 
Tender  Grapes".  Why  do  authors 
choose  'em?  Why  are  they  always  so 
impressive? 

•  •      •      • 

Now  you  take  some  recent  MGM  pic- 
tures—"The  Clock",  for  example.  That 
was  about  a  soldier  on  a  48-hour  pass. 
So  the  clock  idea  was  quite  logical. 

•  •      •      • 

Or,  "Without  Love" — logical,  too,  be- 
cause Spencer  Tracy  and  Katharine 
Hepburn  got  married  without  it — or 
that's  what  they  thought. 

•  •  •  ■* 
Now  try  to  figure  out 
"Our  Vines  Have  Ten- 
der Grapes"  and  what 
does  that  tell  you  ?  Well, 
plenty  if  you've  seen  the 
picture,  and  love  it  as 
much  as  we  do. 

•  •      •      • 
G.  V.  Martin,  author 
of  the  best-selling 
novel,  took  his  title 

from  "The  Song  of  Solomon":  "Take  us 
the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the 
vines;  for  our  vines  have  lender  grapes". 

•  •       •       • 

We  guess  the  author  meant  it  to  say: 
when  you've  helped  a  wonderful  thing 
to  grow  you've  got  to  watch  over  it 
carefully  and  lovingly. 

•  •      •      • 

And  that's  why  it's  a  great  title — and 
a  great  picture !  It  reaches  right  straight 
down  to  your  heart — without  pretense, 
without  sham. 

•  •  •  • 
And  it's  brought  touch- 
ingly  to  life  by  the  finest 
performers  it  has  ever 
been  our  pleasure  to 
watch;  delightful,  wist- 
ful little  Margaret 
O'Brien,  granite-faced, 
golden-hearted  Edward 
G.  Robinson,  hardboiled 
and  hilarious  little 
"Butch"  Jenkins.  What 
wonderful  contrasts  of  character. 

•  •      •      • 

Like  a  promising  young  vine  herself, 
Margaret  O'Brien  started  climbing  up- 
ward in  "Journey  for  Margaret"  and 
"Lost  Angel". . .  We  watched  her  sprout 
beautifully  in  "Meet  Me  in  St.  Louis" 
and  "Music  For  Millions".  Now  with 
"Our  Vines  Have  Tender  Grapes"  we 
find  her  matching  her 
brilliant  talent  with  the 
rough,  earthy  great- 
ness of  Edward  G. 
Robinson. 

it      -k      -k      -k 
Yes,  a  truly  fine  wine 
has  come  from  these 
grapes:  a  taste  of  ro- 
mance with  James 
Craig  and  Frances  Gif- 
ford — flavor    from 
Morris  Carnovsky  and 
Agnes  Moorehead— and  a  bit  of  tang 
from  "Butch"  Jenkins    the  belligerent 
brat  you  loved  in  "National  Velvet". 

it      -k      k      -k 
A  great  vintage,  all  in  all,  with  the 
screen  play  by  Dalton  Trumbo,  direc- 
tion by  Roy  Rowland  and  production 
by  Robert  Sisk. 

•  •      •      • 

This  very  fine  mo-  ^^-~-- 

tion  picture  had  its  ^j^jK^'-''"^ 
World  Premiere  at  Xr  ^W*v"?>-^ 
the  world's  largest  '"^      ""^"'^ 

theatre,  Radio  City 
Music  Hall. 

•  •      •      • 
We  urge  you  to  see 
it  as  soon  as  you  can.> 


MARGARET 
O'BRIEN 
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HAIL  NEW  CRISCO!   NOW 


low  YOU  CAN  BAKE 

)A  Better  Cake  on 
V»  Every  Count! 


Wou'll  cheer  when  you  see  what 
i  new  improved  Crisco  does  for  bak- 
ing! Just  compare  a  new  Crisco  Suc- 
cess Cake  with  the  cakes  you  used 
to  make  ...  for  richness— lightness- 
texture— and  moistness.  You'll  agree 
Crisco  cakes  win  out  on  every  count! 
These  new  easy  recipes  have  been 
perfected  specially  for  new  Crisco. 
Crisco  has  developed  a  special  baking 
secret.  It  makes  cakes  lighter— even 
lighter  than  those  made  with  the  most 
expensive  shortening!  And  Crisco  is 
fresh  and  sweet  as  new-churned  but- 

^  Richer  f 
Better  Texture. 

Moister! 

Lighter! 


ter.  It  brings  out  the  full,  rich  flavor. 
New  Crisco  is  an  ideal  cake  short- 
ening whatever  recipe  you  use.  But 
for  cake  at  its  most  delicious  best — 
make  this  Birthday  Gold  Cake  with 
pure,  all- vegetable  Crisco  today! 


October,  1945 


v^- 


Don't  worry  if  you've  never  made  a  cake  this 
way  before!  Measure  ingredients  exactly  .  .  . 
follow  the  simple  directions  carefully  ...  be 
sure  to  use  Crisco.  Only  with  new  Crisco  can  we 
promise  you  a  better  cake  on  every  count! 
Measure  into  mixing  bowl: 

2  cups  cake  flour  (sifted  before  measuring) 

IVJ  cups  sugar     •     '/i  cup  Crisco 

1  Isp.  salt     •     Vs  cup  milk 

Stir  vigorously  by  hand  or  with  mixer  (me- 
dium speeds  2  minutes.  Now  stir  in  (yes,  all 
by  itself):  3  tsps.  baking  powder* 

Add:  4  egg  yolks  (unbeaten) 

Va  cup  milk    •   Vi  fsp.  lemon  extract       < 


CRISCO  BIRTHDAY  GOLD  CAKE 

Even  a  beginner  can  save  half 
the  mixing  time! 

Blend  by  hand  or  in  mixer  (medium  speed)  for  2 
minutes.  Pour  into  two  9"  (1'."  deep)  layer 
pans  which  have  been  Criscoed  and  lined  with 
waxed  paper.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375°F.>  25 
to  30  minutes.  Frost  with  your  favorite  boiled 
icing  and  decorate.  All  Measurements  Level. 

*V)ouh\e-aciion  or  phosphate  type  (Calumet, 
Daris,  Rumford,  Clabber  Girl,  etc.).  With  tar- 
trate type  (Royal,  etc.),  use  i  tsps. 

NEW  CRISCO  COOK  BOOKI  Send  lOt  in  coin  and 
a  Crisco  label  (any  sizel  to  Crisco,  Dept.  HJ, 
Box  837,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio,  for  64-page  cook 
— ~^.„^  book  including  recipes  for  many  more 
^  Success  Cakes.  Offer  good  in  the 
'f      United  States,  including  Hawaii. 


A/re  and  Sweef-  ^^c^  /fs  Digestfb/e! 
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YOU  TIRED? 


wmmm 


BY  FIIANCES      /  j  ^ '^  i         TURIVER 


All  of  lis  experieiK-e  that  tired 
foeliiisat  times,  hut  nioHern  in- 
vestigation  points  tile  way  toward  a  less 
tire<l  future.     Recent  stiulies  reveal  some 
of  the   causes   of  tiredness,   and   show   us 
how  to  avoid  that  all-in  sensation. 

TIRED?  Of  course  you  get  tired.  You 
wouldn't  be  normal  if  you  didn't.  Tired- 
ness is  a  protective  device  that  makes 
us  slow  down  when  our  bodies  need 
servicing.  You  will  tire  more  quickly  than 
you  should  if  you  aren't  eating  the  proper 
kind  or  amount  of  food,  if  you  are  skimping 
on  your  hours  of  sleep,  if  you  don't  like  the 
work  you  are  doing,  if  you  can't  make  an 
important  decision,  if  you  are  really  left- 
handed  and  have  been  trained  into  using 
your  right  hand,  and  for  many 
other  seemingly  trivial  causes 
which  we  will  take  up  in  a 
minute. 

If  you  don't  get  to  bed  until 
one.  get  up  at  seven,  grab  a  slice 
of  toast  and  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
race  for  the  bus,  don't  be  sur- 
jirised  if  you  are  tired  by  eleven- 
thirty.  That's  normal.  You  should 
bo  tired.  You  should  be  alarmed 
if  you  aren't  tired.  The  remedy 
is  to  eat  a  good  lunch  and  dinner 
and  get  to  bed  by  nine  that 
night  to  make  up  for  the  sleep 
\ou  missed. 

"But,"  someone  cries,  "I 
can't  sleep  if  I  go  to  bed  that 
early.    I  just  couldn't." 

To  which  the  modern  investi- 
gators of  tiredness  say,  "So 
what?"  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  go  to  bed.  You  don't  need  to 
sleep.  Have  a  bedside  table  if 
you  like,  and  load  it  down  with 
reading  material.  Catch  up  on 
the  latest  love  affairs.  Become 
an  authority  on  crime.  Read 
(libbon  if  you  feel  inhibited  be- 
cause you  never  did.  Win  at  soli- 
taire. Enjoy  yourself.  But  make 
sure  you're  in  bed. 

Check  into  bed  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  rooster.  You  never 
heard  your  rcx>ster  complain  of 
being  all  in.  did  you?  No.  When 
the  sun  goes  down,  he  mutters  a 
ittle  in  his  throat  and  high-tails 
it  for  bed.  He  may  crow  about 
four  in  the  morning,  but  he 
doesn't  think  of  stirring  around 
imtil  much  later.  He  is  vigorous 
and  alert.  Modern  living  hasn't 
got  him  down. 

I  once  knew  a  doctor  to  whom 
a  man  came  complaining  of  in- 
somnia. "How  I  envy  you,"  the 
doctor  said,  after  the  patient  had 
explained  that  he  could  not 
sleep. 

"Why  is  that?"  the  patient 
said. 

"Because  I  am  condemned  to 
live  out  my  days  in  ignorance." 
the  doctor  said.  'T  do  not  have 
time  to  read  the  books  which 
would  make  me  a  civilized  man." 

The  patient  went  away.  After 
three  weeks  he  called  the  doctor 
on  the  phone.  "I  rang  to  tell  you,"  the  pa- 
tient said,  "that  I,  too,  am  condemned  to  live 
out  my  days  in  ignorance.  I  can  no  longer 
keep  awake  to  read  the  books  which  would 
civilize  me." 


YOUTIRE 
EASILY  IF- 


YOU  DON'T 
EATNOL/RlSHIN^ 
POOD 


YOU  DON'T 

LIKE  yo\jR 
JOB 

YOU  NEED 


YDfCANTM/^l^e 

AN  IMPO(?rANT 

DECIS'JON 


Very  well.  then.  Promise  not  to 
cheat  on  the  time  spent  in  bed. 
The  next  step  in  ridding  yourself  of  tired- 
ness is  to  eat  the  amount  of  food  which  is 
necessary  for  the  amount  of  work  you  expect 
to  do.  Start  with  a  good  breakfast:  cereal, 
bacon,  eggs,  fruit,  milk— that's  important— 
and  cofTee.  Toss  it  in.  Forget  this  I-am-a- 
dainty-eater,  I-really-don't-care-for-anything 
attitude.  If  you  want  to  do  the  w-ork  w-ithout 
its  tiring  you  excessively,  you  have  to  eat  at 
least  the  amount  of  food  which  will  be  burned 
up  in  doing  the  job. 

Which  brings  us  to  an  important  land- 
mark in  the  study  of  tiredness.  Do  you  want 
to  do  the  job  you  are  going  to  do?  Make  up 
your  mind  about  it  before  you  begin.    Be- 
cause if  you  do  not  want  to  do 
the  job,  you  are  going  to  tire 
quickly. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  what 
should  be  done  about  work  that 
you  do  not  like.  Some  say  that 
you  should  acknowledge  to  your- 
self the  reason  for  your  not  lik- 
ing the  w'ork,  and  stick  to  it. 
The  theory  is  that  once  you  rec- 
ognize the  reason  for  your  dis- 
like of  the  work,  the  unusual 
tiredness  it  causes  will  disappear. 
Some  people  need  professional 
help  in  learning  why  it  is  that 
they  do  not  like  the  type  of  work 
they  are  doing.  Other  authori- 
ties feel  that  you  should  get  into 
the  type  of  work  that  you  do  like. 
Indecision  is  another  contrib- 
utor to  a  feeling  of  exhaustion. 
If  you  cannot  make  up  your 
mind  about  some  issue  that  is  of 
importance  to  you,  you  will  find 
yourself  tiring  quickly.  I  once 
had  a  job  that  I  loathed.  It  was 
a  good  job  and  paid  well.  I  had 
liked  it  at  first,  but  after  several 
years  it  became  old  stuff.  I  felt 
that  what  I  really  wanted  to  do 
was  write.  The  more  I  wanted  to 
write  the  more  I  loathed  the  job, 
and  the  tireder  I  got  doing  it. 
I  would  have  chucked  it  in  a 
minute,  except  that  I  was  afraid 
of  starving.  I  finally  worked 
myself  into  a  state  where  I  felt  so 
tired  all  the  time  that  I  could 
hardly  wiggle.  I  couldn't  eat, 
either,  which  was  no  help. 
Finally  I  went  to  a  doctor  who 
was  noted  for  his  learning  and 
wisdom. 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  you,"  he  said  after  examin- 
ing me. 

"  llvnow,"  I  said,  feeling  more 
wretched  by  the  minute,  "but 
I  don't  like  the  work  I  am  doing. 
I  feel  I  should  be  writing." 

"Have  you  ever  published?" 
he  asked. 
"No,"  I  said. 

He  looked  appalled.  "I  think 
you  had  better  take  some  vita- 
mins," he  said,  "and  keep  on 
with  your  job." 

I  was  in  despair.  He  had  been 

my  last  hope.  What  I  had  wanted 

him  to  say  was,  "My  dear  girl,  by  all  means 

give  up  your  job  and  write  if  that  is  the  way 

you  feel." 

After  I  left  his  office,  I  had  to  face  it.  I 
W'Ould  have  to  (Continued  on  Page  135) 
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fSTEN  TO  CONNIE  JOANNES,  FAMOUS  MODEL 


She's  appeared  on  covers  of  McCall's,  Red- 
book  and  many  other  magazines.  That's 
her  6-months-old  son  Bobbie  in  the 
picture  coaxing  her  to  tell.  "Tell 
everybody  where  you  got  that 
lovely  complexion.  Mommy!" 
he   says.   "Just  watch   Bobbie 
splashing  in  his  tub,"  Connie  says, 
"and  you'll  discover  my  beauty  secret.   It's 
regular  care  with  pure,  mild  Ivory  Soap,  of  course 
I  was  an  Ivory  baby  myself!" 


J 


ET  CONNIE  TELL  YOU    HOV\/  TO 

HAVE  THAT   IVORY   LOOK  . . 

"Every  girl  wants  a  lovely  complexion,"  Connie  says, "but 
a  model  like  me  has  to  have  one.  If  you  suspect  your 
complexion  could  stand  improving,  my  advice  is — don't 
give  it  a  hit-or-miss  wash-up.  To  get  that  Ivory  Look, 
change  to  regular  care  with  gentle  Ivory  Soap." 

P-S-ST!  .  .  .  Bobbie  wants  to  talk.  "That's 
right,  Mommy,  what's  mild  enough  for  a 
baby  like  me  is  grand  for  grown-ups'  skin  as  well!" 

Try  pure,  baby-gentle  Ivory  care 
today — and  watch  your  skin  become  P.  S.  for  U.S.  Don't  waste  Ivory 

softer,  smoother,  lovelier,  too 


it  contains  vital  war  materials! 
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4  PEACEFUL  HAVEN 
lAI  A  GREEK  MEADOW 

JOHN  MARTIN,  a  poor  tailor  who  died 
in  Philadelphia  in  1703,  left  two  lots  of 
ground  to  the  Quakers  for  an  almshouse  for 
older  people.  Among  the  aged  who  came  here 
were  a  Swiss  watchmaker,  an  old  woman 
who  made  molasses  candy,  another  who 
sold  herbs.  "The  air  was  filled  with  the  per- 
fume of  roses,  bees  were  humming,  quaint 
placid  old  men  were  sitting  smoking  their 
pipes." 

But  by  1841  there  were  too  few  Friends  | 
needing  care,  and  this  "peaceful  haven  in  a 
green  meadow "  was  abandoned.  In  those 
days,  the  life  expectancy  of  the  average  per- 
son was  forty  years.  Today  the  average 
person  lives  to  be  sixty-three,  and  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  people  are  over  forty-  | 
five. 

It  is  a  fact  which  we  ignore  as  we  some- 
times ignore  older  people,  but  the  care  of  the 
aged  is  one  of  our  most  important  problems. 
Because  of  better  health  and  a  lower  birth  I 
rate,  there  are  more  peojile  over  sixty-five 
than  ever  before;  and  because  family  life  is| 
concentrated  in  smaller  quarters  and  in  in- 
terests outside  the  home,  the  aged  have  lost  I 
their  position  of  security  and  respect.  In 
many  homes  there  is  no  room  for  them  and 
no  job  for  them  to  do.  They  have  lost  what 
they  need  most:  somewhere  to  live,  somelliing\ 
to  do,  sotneone  to  care. 

What  can  we  do  for  them? 

First,  we  can  know.  What  are  the  public  I 
systems  which  care  for  the  aged  in  our  own] 
community?  Are  they  adequate? 

Second,  we  can  feel.  We  can  put  ourselves] 
in  the  place  of  an  older  person  and  under- 
stand how  much  it  would  mean  to  have  I 
a  visitor  and  an  invitation  to  someone's  I 
home  now  and  then.  Even  more  than! 
money,  the  aged  need  our  interest,  and  the! 
feeling  that  they  are  of  some  matter  in  the  | 
world. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  Friends  Meeting  at  I 
Banbury,  England,  in  1715,  there  is  this! 
quaint  request  from  an  old  man  and  his  wife:  I 
"They  desire  one  to  be  assistant  to  'em  to  I 
make  their  bed  and  sweep  their  house  and| 
wash  their  dishes,  the  old  woman  being  un- 
capable  of  performing  the  same." 

And  who  doubts  that  what  they  wanted! 
partly  was  someone  to  talk  to?  In  your  I 
world,  is  it  not  someone's  loving  care  for  you  I 
which  makes  your  "peaceful  haven  in  a| 
green  meadow"? 


ittoniic  Science  and  World  Organization 


IN  April,  May  and  June  of  thi.s  year,  the 
nations  of  the  world  .sat  together,  through 
tlieir  representatives  in  San  Francisco,  and 
worked  out  the  charter  of  a  world  organiza- 
tion for  i)eace,  which  has  since  then  been  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  Senate. 

Ill  August  of  this  year,  the  first  atomic  bomb 
was  launched  against  Japan.  Man — or  rather 
a  handful  of  international  scientists — had  dis- 
covered the  elementiil  secrets  of  the  universe, 
and  the  .source  of  inexhaustible  energy,  of  sucli 
power  as  to  have  the  destructive  force  of  the 
eartlujuake  and  the  tyi)hoon,  or  to  su])plant  or 
make  subsidiary  all  fuel  resources  of  mankind. 

Tiirough  decades  and,  in  fact,  ever  since  the 
epochal  cincrgcnce  of  Einstein's  ])hysics,  whose 
discoveries  were  made  during  the  last  war,  .sci- 
entists working  in  branches  of  radioactivity 
have  known  that  it  was  possible  to  disintegrate 
the  ultimate  stability,  the  atom,  and  there- 
with relea.se  j)otenlials  of  the  energy  which 
moves  tiie  univ<Tse.  The  war  led  to  an  enor- 
mous co-operative  effort,  at  |)ro(ligi()us  cost, 
practically  to  ii|)ply  the  pure  theories  of  exact 
science.  Not  only  the  I'liited  Stales,  but  (ier- 
many  was  working  on  the  .same  thing  and,  all 
unknown  to  the  wide  pui)lic,  the  race  for  the 
solution  of  atomic  disintegration  was  the 
greatest  contest  of  the  war.  I  remember  mak- 
ing a  reference  to  its  jjossibilities,  in  a  speech 
which  I  gave  in  Minnea])olis  la.st  fall,  and 
within  thirty-six  hours  I  had  a  visit  from  the 
counter-intelligence  department  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  to  tell  me  not  to  babble  about  things  I 
had  read  —  long  before — in  .scientific  reviews 
and  heard  from  scientist  friends. 

Most  of  us  will  never  understand  the  .scien- 
tific processes  which  have  changed  the  history 
of  mankind.  But  the  u.ses  to  which  they  will  be 
put  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  .scientists  who 
invented  them.  That  is  not  a  scientific  ques- 
tion, but  a  political,  moral,  and  even  religious 
question.  And  it  has  to  be  answered  by  you, 
and  by  me.  This  invention  belongs  to  the 
British,  Canadian  and  American  people.  Its 
patents  are  shared  by  all  three  governments. 
The  costs  of  its  discovery  were  borne,  not  by 
.shareholders  in  some  private  corporation,  but 
by  the  American  ])eople,  as  taxpayers.  Its 
possibilities  for  destruction  are  so  enormous 
that  the  invention  cannot  pass  into  any  pri- 
vate hands.  It  is  a  collective  property,  and — a 
collective  responsibility. 

This  invention  did  more  than  blow  up 
landscapes,  buildings  and  populations.  It 
blew  up  the  San  Francisco  charter  as  an  instru- 
ment for  preventing  aggression  and  keeping 
peace.  That  is  what  American  mothers  and  fu- 
ture mothers  have  got   to  realize.   The  San 


Francisco  Charter,  with  atomic  science,  be- 
comes as  obsolete  as  the  Holy  Alliance  created 
after  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

The  chami)ions  of  a  real  world  organization 
were  never  wholly  satisfied  with  San  Francisco. 
They  saw  in  it  three  serious  gaps:  It  has  no 
power  to  prevent  the  aggression  of  any  of  the 
really  strong  nations — the  Big  Four  or  Five, 
as  they  are  called;  it  has  no  power  to  control 
all  armaments;  and  it  has  no  effective  instru- 
mentality for  creating  a  world  law.  Neverthe- 
less, nearly  everyone  supported  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  "real  beginning."  Even 
knowledgeable  people  argued  that  in  the  course 
of  decades  it  would  gradually  be  modified,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust,  until  out  of  it 
would  finally  emerge  the  true  world  organiza- 
tion— the  j)utting  of  all  nations,  great  and 
small,  under  the  rule  of  law. 

That  i^remise  rests  on  the  idea  that  the  world 
has  time — time  to  borrow  on,  for  the  creation 
of  a  secure  peace  system.  It  is  just  this  element 
of  time  that  has  been  prodigiously  telescoped 
by  the  revelations  of  atomic  science. 

At  this  moment,  the  Anglo-American  coun- 
tries are  masters  of  the  globe.  We  alone  possess 
the  secret  of  unleashing  the  elemental  forces 
of  Nature.  No  country  can  attack  us,  no  matter 
how  vast  its  armies.  No  country  can  safely 
defy  us,  no  matter  what  its  .strategical  positions. 

But  this  position  is  ours  for  only  a  matter  of 
minutes,  reckoned  in  terms  of  hi.story.  Our 
War  Department,  our  President  and,  above  all, 
the  scientists  who  invented  the  atomic  bomb, 
know  that  its  secrets  cannot  be  kept  for  long. 
The  facts  about  it.  in  j)ure  theory,  are  known 
everywhere  in  the  world;  the  elements  em- 
ployed in  its  composition  are  al.so  known.  No 
invention  of  great  importance,  representing 
years  of  research  in  many  countries,  has  ever 
remained  for  more  than  a  very  few  years  the 
monopoly  of  a  single  laboratory  or  state.  We 
have  not  got  decades,  we  have  not  even  cer- 
tainly years,  in  which  to  evolve  a  world  organ- 
ization adequate  to  the  protection  of  mankind. 
The  time  is  now.  The  San  Francisco  c^jarter  is 
already  far  too  little;  it  is  up  to  us  to  decide 
that  it  shall  not  be  too  late,  as  well. 

Other  inventions  and  other  machines  have 
long  since  made  the  small  sovereign  state  in- 
capable of  self-defense.  Hence  the  evolution  of 
the  world,  during  this  war,  into  several  huge 
power  systems.  As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  despite 
all  the  talk  of  the  Big  "Three"  or  "Four," 
these  power  systems  are  really  two :  the  power 
system  of  the  West,  around  the  United  States; 
and  of  the  East,  around  the  Soviet  Union. 
France  is  not  a  great  power  and  must  move 
within  the  orbit  (Continucil  on  Page  128) 
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What  if  he  does  buy  twice  as  much  food  as  you 
need!  There's  nothing  to  worry  about  provided 
you  have  the  right  refrigeration  to  keep  the  food 
fresh.  And,  one  of  these  days,  you  can  have  ex- 
actly the  refrigeration  best  suited  to  your  needs. 

For  instance,  you  can  have  a  big,  well-planned 
Westinghouse  Refrigerator  with  5  kinds  of  cold. 
There  are  special  places  for  everything  .  . .  meat, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  staples  and  leftovers,  bev- 
erages... and  a  generous  section  for  frozen  foods. 

Or,  if  you  want  to  store  larger  quantities  of 
frozen   meats,   fruits   and   vegetables,   you   can 
have  one  of  the  wonderful  new 
Westinghouse    two-temperature 
Refrigerators. These  beauties  have 
plenty  of  room  for  standard  re- 


frigeration plus  a  special  large-size  compart- 
ment where  you  can  both  freeze  and  store  a  big 
supply  of  frozen  foods. 

Then  there's  a  third  type  of  Westinghouse 
refrigeration    coming.    It's    a    handsome,    new, 
upright  Home  Freezer  .  .  .  designed  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  Westinghouse  Refrigerator.  It  will 
freeze  and  store  enough  food  for  six  months  or 
a  year.  You'll  like  its  "Reach-in  Convenience", 
that  makes  it  easy  to  put  food  in  or  take  it  out. 
No,  these  grand  Westinghouse  Refrigerators 
and  Home  Freezers  are  not  available  now.  But 
some  glad  day  you  can  count  on 
Westinghouse  for  exactly  the  type 
Pre-wor  Westinghouse  ^^  protection   you   need   to   keep 

Electric  Home  Appliances  are  your        ^^^^^^    f,,,^,,    f,,^.^,^    .,,,^,    delirious, 
promise  of  still  finer  ones  to  come 


30  MILLION 


A^stinghouse 

RefrWemtors  and  Home  Freezers 

WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC    CORPORATION        •        Plants    in    2,5    Cities    .    .    .    Offices    Everyivhcre        •  MANSFIKr,!),    OHIO 

Tun.-  in   John   Char/rs   Thomas,  Sunday  2  ::'>0  hAVT.,  N.  li.  C.      •      Hiur   Trd  Mnh.nr,  Man.  thruufih  fri.   11:45  A.M.,  litt   T.,  fitur  Nrtxvort£ 


Tin;    Ni;w    WeRtinpliousc    Homo    Freezers    will    Ik*    upright    with 
"Keacli'in   Cunvciiiencc**  jut»t   like  ihis  huu^ichuld  Rcfrigcratur 


tn.9 


FT  can  be  fun,  but  it's  never  funny — this  business  of 


growing  up !   It  takes  a  lot  of  fun,  a  lot  of  new  experi- 


1 

■  ences,  basketball  games,  football  bonfires  and  juke- 
-M-  box  music  with  a  few  spring  moons  on  the  side.  It 
takes  a  few  new  friends,  a  lot  of  old  friends,  class  rings, 
club  meetings,  coke  dates  and  smooth  net  formals.  It 
takes  the  excitement  of  big  dates  on  Friday  night  and 
the  inevitable  disappointment  of  that  first  big  Friday 
night  without  a  date.  It  takes  a  boy  and  a  girl— some- 
times three  or  four  or  a  whole  crowd — anywhere  from 
thirteen  to  nineteen.  And  it  takes  anywhere  from  four 
years  to  more  years — then  suddenly  you're  grown  up. 

I  remember  one  afternoon,  when  I  was  a  sophomore 
in  high  school,  I  came  across  a  Sub-Deb  page  in  the 
Journal.  It  was  a  big  and  beautiful  page  with  ideas  for 
a  real  party — a  supersmooth  high-school  prom  that 
would  leave  any  girl  with  more  to  remember  than  a 
dance  program  or  a  faded  corsage.  There  were  sugges- 
tions on  that  page  for  a  "Valencia  vineyard  party"  to 
be  held  in  the  school  gym,  with  green-and-silver  paper 
leaves  clustered  on  the  walls  and  huge  bunches  of  purple 
balloons  hung  like  grapes  for  decorations.  Believe  me,  it 
wasn't  that  I'd  never  seen  purple  balloons  before — but 
that  decorating  committee !  Pert-faced  girls  with  short 
curly  hair  and  four  rugged  high-school  boys  who  could 
make  any  party  a  success,  all  blowing  up  balloons,  cut- 
ting out  silver  leaves  and  having  fun  together. 

And  the  page  was  as  good  as  the  picture — that  page 
and  all  the  pages  I  read  every  month  after  that.  There 
were  new  ideas  for  having  fun  and  ideas  for  helping 
others  to  have  fun.  There  were  all  the  answers  for  par- 
ties, for  proms  and  for  problems.  And  most  important, 
there  were  answers  for  how  to  be  yourself — and  how  to 
have  people  like  you  that  way. 

It's  fun  to  think  over  now  all  the  things  that  have 
happened  since  that  first  page  and  this,  my  first  page.  I 
still  remember  well  the  first  boy  with  whom  I  ever  had  a 
date.  He  was  a  tall  blond  fellow  who  worked  for  the 
Western  Union— and  I've  liked  tall  blond  boys  ever 
since.  I've  always  liked  to  read  a  lot  and  can  almost  re- 
cite G.  K.  Chesterton  and  Thomas  Wolfe  backward,  and 
when  I  was  in  college  I  tried  memorizing  twenty  lines  of 
Shakespeare  every  night  before  I  went  to  sleep,  but  usu- 
ally forgot  most  of  them  by  morning.  The  song  which 
means  most  in  my  life  is,  of  course,  Stardust,  and  I've 
learned  to  whistle  part  of  the  Sextette  from  Lucia  be- 


cause I  like  it  and  because  it  reminds  me  of  someone. 
Most  of  the  time  I  wear  tailored  clothes,  suits  and  sweat- 
ers, and  I  never  owned  a  hat  with  a  veil  or  flowers  till  I 
was  twenty-one.  I  like  to  wear  high  heels  most  of  the 
time,  but  every  summer  I  buy  a  new  pair  of  yellow  play 
shoes  and  have  a  favorite  pair  of  worn  brown  moccasins 
that  have  played  tennis,  gone  on  hikes  and  worked  in 
the  garden  for  the  past  four  years.  I  guess  I  dated  as 
much  as  most  girls,  ran  the  gamut  of  three  class  rings 
and  two  fraternity  pins,  but  always  seemed  to  be  worry- 
ing about  where  next  week's  date  was  coming  from. 

And  most  important,  I  grew  up  to  realize  how  essen- 
tial it  is  to  be  a  real  person.  There  is  nothing  amusing 
about  these  teen-aged  years,  and  there's  nothing  ridicu- 
lous about  "puppy  leaves,"  because  it'sall  part  of  the  im- 
portant experimental  period  of  learning  to  use  your  own 
mind  and  understanding  yoar  own  feelings.  You  have  to 
figure  out  everything  for  yourself  for  the  first  time — 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  be  an  individual,  a  thinker 
and  a  worker,  or  just  drift  with  the  crowd.  You  even 
have  to  figure  out  what  you  want  to  eat,  what  you  want 
to  wear  and  what  you  want  to  think — and  you  have  to 
figure  out  what  you  want  to  do  about  the  men  in  your 
life.  The  finished  product  is  up  to  you.  And  looking  back 
a  bit,  I  can  realize  the  vast  importance  of  those  years. 

WOXUEIt  WHO'S  MISKI.X4*  HI.M   X'OW 

But  high-school  life  is  no  longer  simply  a  date-to-date 
existence.  Sure,  it's  still  fun  to  get  your  best  gal  friends 
together  for  a  Friday-night  harpy  huddle  with  chatter, 
cokes  and  your  best  records.  And  it's  still  fun  to  think 
about  a  life  full  of  smooth  boys,  flowers  for  your  hair, 
week-end  wiener  roasts  and  a  long  line  of  Van  Johnson 
movies.  It's  still  fun  to  make  plans  for  the  first  big  foot- 
ball game  and  it's  fun  to  think  about  a  dreamy  striped 
formal  with  a  full  skirt  and  a  sleek  hair-do  for  the  first 
big  dance  of  the  year.  It's  fun  because  that's  what  little 
girls  are  made  of — sugar  and  spice  and  big  plans  with 
everything  "nice."    And  that's  the  way  it  should  be. 

Those  happy  characters  who  used  to  go  through  the 
breathless  ritual  of  trimming  a  man-sized  class  ring 
down  to  their  size  with  adhesive  tape  are  getting  the 
same  heart  throbs— and  heartaches— from  a  Navy 
identification  bracelet  or  Army  insignia  from  some 
young  G.I.  The  gals  with  stars  in  their  eyes  who  used  to 
think  they  couldn't  live  through  a  week  without  dating 


and  dancing  with  someone  special  have  learned  to  wait 
the  weeks  and  months  between  furloughs.  They  have 
learned  to  think  and  write  as  "the  girl  back  home"  and 
now  they  will  have  to  learn  to  think  and  act  again  as 
special  friends  to  the  boys  who  grew  up  too  fast,  the 
fellows  who  come  back  to  the  casual  high-school  life  of 
football  dances  and  sports  coats  from  months  in  Army 
camp,  service  overseas  or  a  hard-fought  trip  to  Berlin 
and  back.  Suddenly  the  breathless,  heart-shaking  "this 
is  it"  feeling  is  more  important  than  ever  before.  It  will 
take  time  for  the  teen-aged  fellows  who  saw  action,  for 
the  boys  who  broke  into  high  school  to  serve  their 
stretch  in  camp  or  boot  training  and  for  those  boys  who 
were  marking  time  just  this  side  of  draft  age  to  learn 
how  to  be  young  again.  It  won't  be  easy  to  get  back 
into  swing,  it  won't  be  easy  to  level  off.  Now  is  the  time 
when  fellows  and  girls  really  need  each  other. 

AXD  IT  HAD  TO  BE  VOU 

And  it's  just  your  luck  to  be  stuck  with  these  extra 
problems — right  now  when  you  have  enough  regular 
problems  to  keep  you  busy!  You've  enough  to  worry 
about  wondering  why  the  boy  who  used  to  call  you  every 
second  evening  hasn't  given  you  a  single  jingle  since  a 
week  ago  last  Tuesday.  And  you  couldn't  concentrate 
on  your  homework  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  won- 
dering why  those  gals  from  the  "other  crowd"  didn't 
invite  you  to  their  party  on  Friday.  You've  recently 
come  face  to  face  with  a  complexion  pr6blem  that  just 
won't  be  solved  with  the  usual  soap-and-water  solution; 
your  clothes  don't  seem  quite  right  afid  you  don't  know 
what's  wrong.  And  you  have  trouble  with  dates — and 
no  dates! — dancing  and  late-hour  dead  lines.  Though 
you've  worn  lipstick  for  two  years  and  tried  to  talk 
politics  at  the  dinner  table,  you  are  still  faced  with  a 
family  who  can't  remember  that  you're  not  six  but  six- 
teen. Maybe  you  aren't  grown  up,  but  at  least  you're 
trying  to  act  that  way  and  it  helps,  somehow,  to  know 
that  there  are  dozens  of  other  young  characters  who 
feel  exactly  the  same  way. 

It's  a  different  year  and  a  different  era,  but  we  are 
young  and  you  are  young  and  the  boy-girl  problems 
are  still  the  same.  And  it's  good  to  know  that  there's 
someone  who  can  answer  the  questions  even  before  you 
ask  them.  So  get  out  the  big  smiles,  gals,  and  prepare 
for  a  big  year — the  Sub-Deb  page  is  here  just  for  you. 
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Was  This  the  Night  She  Dreamed  About? 


Ever  since  she'd  met  him  the  week  before  she 
dreamed  of  this  .  .  .  their  first  real  date  together. 

Soft  summer  air,  the  magic  of  the  moonlight, 
the  shimmering  stars,  and  the  whispering  of  the 
ocean,  sweetly  conspired  to  make  it  a  night  for 
romance,  and  yet  .  .  .  here  she  was,  hurt  and 
troubled,  on  her  way  home  by  ten. 

He  pleaded  an  early  train  to  catch.  Even  so, 
that  couldn't  explain  the  contrast  between  last 
week's  ardor  and  tonight's  studied  indifference! 
She  simply  couldn't  understand  his  attitude. 


No  matter  what  your  charms  may  be,  they  can 
count  for  little  if  you're  guilty  of  halitosis  (un- 
pleasant breath). 

You,  yourself,  may  not  be  aware  of  its  presence, 
so  why  not  be  always  on  guard.^  Listerine  Anti- 
septic is  a  wonderfully  simple  and  wholly  de- 
lightful ally  in  helping  you  to  be  at  your  best. 
Use  it  morning  and  night  and  before  every  date. 

While  sometimes  systemic,  most  cases  are  due, 
say  some  authorities,  to  the  fermentation  of  tiny 
food  particles  on  mouth  surfaces.  Listerine  Anti- 


septic quickly  halts  such  fermentation  and  over- 
comes the  odors  it  causes.  The  breatli  becomes 
sweeter,  fresher,  less  likely  to  offend.  Never,  never 
omit  this  wise  and  delightful  precaution. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  Sr.  Louis,  Aio. 


Before  any  date 

LISTERINE 


ANTISEPTIC 

for  oral  hygiene 
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A  Makeup  Foundation  that's  GOOD  for  the  Skin 


Two  years  of  exhaustive  research  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  this  formula  —  modern, 
scientific  laboratory  resources  perfected  it  .  .  . 
NOW,  and  only  now,  Elizabeth  Arden  announces 
PAT-A-KAKE,  the  ultimate  in  a  Makeup  Foundation. 
You  will  find  it  at  your  favorite  dealer  ...  a 
sensational  new  development  in  beauty.  PAT-A-KAKE 
gives  a  younger,  smoother,  softer-looking  skin 
AT  ONCE  .  .  .  helps  to  conceal  blemishes,  freckles, 
tiny  lines  .  .  .  has  a  lasting,  beneficial  effect  .  .  . 
no  artificial,  ready-to-crack,  heavily  coated  look. 
PAT-A-KAKE  is  easily  applied,  easily  removed, 
leaving  the  skin  actually  fresher,  prettier  than  before. 

Six  wonderful  shades  fo  compliment  every  complexion. 
Price  1 .00  (plus  tax) 


Our  Readers  Write  Us 


A  Must  for  Every  G.  I. 

Before  his  untimely  death,  Prof.  Willard 
Waller  (author  of  The  Veteran  Comes  Back) 
wrote  two  articles  for  the  Journal.  Among 
the  comments  received  was  the  following  let- 
ter from  President  Conant,  of  Harvard. 

Cambridge.  Massachusetts- 
Dear  Mr.  Waller :  I  hav^e  just  been  read- 
ing your  article.  Which  Veterans  Should 
Go  to  College,  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  I  have  rarely  read  anything 
over  which  I  am  more  enthusiastic.  I  only 
wish  the  article  could  be  read  by  every 
G.  L  Joe.  Very  sincerely, 

JAMES  B.  CONANT, 
President,  Harvard  University. 

Reconversion  Program 

Westfield,  Massachusetts. 
Quite  simple  is 
My  postwar  plan: 
It's  simply  to 
Get  back  my  man. 
ELIZABETH  GREY  STEWART. 

Peacetime  Conscription? 

Gentlemen :  Peacetime  conscription  rep- 
resents such  an  extreme  departure  from 
American  tradition  and  is  so  broad  in  its 
effects  that  it  concerns  every  American 
family.  We,  therefore,  urge  that  you  print 
articles  concerning  peacetime  military 
training  in  the  United  States. 

Verv  trulv  vours, 
STEPHEN  SITEMAN. 
.Secretary,  The  liUzabelh  Committee  Against 
the  F.nactment  of  Peacetime  Military  Con- 
scription. 

►  Resolutions  on  peacetime  conscription 
were  introduced  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate early  this  year.  Pro  and  con  expres- 
sions have  been  loud  and  long,  but  no 
final  action  was  taken  before  Congress 
adjourned  in  midsummer.  ED. 

Kew!WNlan«l  •loiirnaiN 

I. OS  Aitgeles,  California. 

Dear  lirncc:  I  walk  to  work,  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles.  Frequently,  I  stop 
to  visit  the  newsstand  of  the  Sunfax  .Super- 
market, presided  over  by  a  hunchbacked 
little  old  woman.  She  not  only  peddles 
magazines-she  reads  them! 

Crenerally,  she's  very  unhappy.  She  or- 
dered thirty-five  copies  of  Life  and  got 
only  nine.    Endless  variations  of  this. 

This  morning  she  was  jubilant  I  "The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  is  in!" 

.She  had  twenty  copies  of  her  order.  I 
don't  know  how  big  it  was.  Then  she  of- 
fered the  further  information,  "Funny 
about  the  Journal.  I  bet  200  people  call 
and  ask  when  it's  in.  You'd  think  they 
were  giving  something  away." 

This  is  just  a  way  of  saying  hello  to  you 
and  Beatrice. 

All  good  wishes  to  you.    Sincerely, 

LYNN  FARNOL. 

►  During  wartime,  because  of  paper  short- 
ages, the  Journal  cut  its  rapidly 
mounting  circulation  back  to  4,100,000 
which,  though  still  leaving  it  with  larger 
audited  circulation  than  such  magazines 
as  Life,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  McCalls 
and  Colliers,  was  greatly  less  than  con- 
sumer demand. 

Just  for  fun  an  experiment  was  tried 
to  find  out  what  the  theoretical  circula- 
tion of  the  Journal  might  currently  be 
if  everyone  who  came  up  to  the  news- 
stand looking  for. a  copy  was  supplied. 
One  large  town  was  given  as  many  cop- 
ies as  it  could  absorb  (care  being  taken 
that  no  copies  were  diverted  to  other 
towns  less  fortunate). 

The  result  somewhat  bowled  over 
even  the  always  optimistic  Circulation 
Department.  Seems  we  could  have  sold 
7,000,000  Journals  if  we'd  had  them— 
so  much  for  "if's."  ED. 

Onr  Viobe-Circiina  Editor 

Editors'  Note:  Editor-in-chief  Bruce 
Gould,  traveling  in  India  and  China  just 
before  V-J  day,  sent  us  many  letters  con- 


cerning war  progress,  war's  effects  and 
civilian  life — from  which  we  print  ex- 
cerpts. 

Chabua,  India. 

Dear  Beatrice:  In  the  evening  we  were 
briefed  on  the  use  of  our  parachutes  ove^ 
the  Hump,  if  necessity  demanded  it. 
Everyone  must  wear  them — which  means 
the  women  must  wear  slacks  to  accommo- 
date the  straps  which  encircle  the  thighs. 
Our  jungle  kit  was  explained  to  us.  It  was 
gratifying  to  know  that  we  could  survive 
eighteen  daj-s  on  K  rations — which  actu- 
ally are  plenty  good.  Each  of  us  was 
fitted  with  parachutes  amid  much  spon- 
taneous humor — a  bit  ribald  and  some  of 
it  not  bad.  There  wasn't  much  apprehen- 
sion, I  should  say,  in  anyone's  mind  about 
the  Hump  flight,  although  we  had  but 
recently  been  acquainted  with  the  num- 
ber— hundreds — of  pilots  strewn  over  the 
trackless  Himalayas. 

We  were  shown  the  operations  proced- 
ure which  resulted  in  lifting  Hump  ton- 
nage to  more  than  50,000  tons  a  month  [By 
war's  end.  Ed.].  At  the  present  time  all 
industrial  China,  even  though  stimulated 
by  Donald  Nelson's  Chinese  WPB,  pro- 
duces oi!ly  about  100,000  a  month,  so 
what  we  bring  in  really  means  something. 

In  order  to  handle  traffic  over  the  Hump, 
about  500  planes  fly  each  way  around  the 
clock.  It  is  necessary  to  dispatch  planes 
from  different  fields  at  precise  times,  be- 
cause of  the  swarm  in  the  sky. 

The  planes  are  then  instructed  to  climb 
so  many  feet  a  minute  toward  a  fixed 
point  in  space.  Then,  at  an  altitude  previ- 
ously assigned,  they  fly  to  China.  There 
are  also  different  routes,  to  keep  planes 


Generalissimo  greets  Editor. 

from  running  into  one  another.  The  hard- 
est, because  highest  and  most  mountain- 
ous, route  is  appropriately  called  Able; 
next,  Charlie;  then.  Easy;  then,  Fox; 
then.  Oboe.  Last,  the  easiest,  Love.  On 
Love  one  doesn't  even  need  oxygen. 

We  shall  probably  fly  the  Hump  at  about 
13,000  feet— that's  Easy. 

After  lunch  we  were  taken  to  the  Search 
and  Rescue  Unit,  recently  organized.  Its 
purpose  is  to  bring  out  of  the  jungle  pilots 
who  have  had  to  bail  out.  To  do  this,  half- 
a-dozen  planes  daily  scour  the  terrain, 
locating  new  and  old  wrecks,  trying  to 
contact  survivors  by  sight  or  by  radio — 
a  little  like  hunting  for  the  needle  in  the 
hajstack.  About  1600  planes  have  been 
wrecked  flying  the  Hump.  More  pilots 
are  killed  in  these  crashes  than  ever  sur- 
vive. Some  parachute  into  the  jungle — 
and  come  out  weeks,  sometimes  even 
months,  later.  And  keep  on  flying.  Real 
American  boys — s(5  brave  it  is  a  little 
breathtaking.  Love, 

BRUCE. 

Kunming,  China. 

Dear  Beatrice :  Our  flight  over  the-Hump, 
like  our  jump  across  the  Atlantic,  was 
smooth.  Most  of  the  way.  at  16,500  feet. 
We  had  to  fly  higher  than  we  had  planned. 
It  was  through  clouds,  therefore  "on  in- 
struments." but  we  felt  hardly  a  bump. 
A  great  blow  to  dinner  conversation  when 
we  get  back. 

As  we  landed  we  were  met  by  fellow  war 
correspondents  flashing  $1000  bills,  huge 
rolls  of  them.  But  it  was  all  in  Chinese 
money.  The  current  rate — not  the  official 
rate,  which  is  40  to  1— is  1400  Chinese 
dollars  for  each  $1.00  in  American  money. 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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nViillitAa|c|-$o-(t-  [\a\Ads  ant  So 
Kxe'ox  pneclous   teau-kj. 
C^eai^M  lofioiA  i5  Suck  a  \ou  io  u^e  I 


1$    |^u5hac|$  oun^l    /rucP  nou;  tjou 
cau)  cluana  Soft"  ^(ahas  even 
Ih  hol7"5oapu   loa-h/T  ! 

Ksl^i  on   mu^haui  i/£lc/£+  feucU 


TRUSHAY 


The 

"Bc|ortlitiii(l" 
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CHEVROLET     DEALER     SERVICE     IS     THE     LEADER'S     SERVICE 


SKILLED  MBCHANICS 


MODERN  TOOLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


CHEVROLET-ENGINEERED  PARTS 


It  means 

so  much  to  get 

the  /^es/^  car 

service 


The  woman  who  takes  her  car  to 
a  Che\  rolet  dealer  for  service 
dri\'es  away  w  ith  the  knowledge  that 
it  has  heen  serviced  well.  .  .  . 
For  she  know  s  that  all  signs  indicate — 
^'Mo?r  people  go  to  Chevrolet  dealers 
for  service  than  to  atjy  other 
dealer  orgatji'z.atio7i" — and  that's  the 
best  possible  endorsement  of 
Chevrolet  dealer  standards.  .  .  . 
See  your  Chevrolet  dealer 
for  skilled  service  on  your  car — today 
and  at  regular  intervals! 
Buy  More  War  Bonds.. .  Help  Speed  the  Victory 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DHISION,  General  Motors  Corporutl.n 
DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET 


YOU'LL 
SAY 


rh4^^  Se^(/ccc 


// 
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War  correspondents  group  before  the  Taj  Mahal.  Bruce  Gould 
stands  second  from  left;  Gretta  Palmer,  JOURISAL  contributor, 
in  dark  unifortn  on  bench   (second  from    the  right,    seated). 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 
We  were  counseled  not  to  change  much 
money  from  American  into  Chinese   be- 
cause the  inflation  is  gaining  headway — 
the  rate  varies  from  day  to  day. 

It  seems  to  be  an  accepted  opinion 
among  our  soldiers  that  the  Chinese,  when 
properly  trained,  make  good  fighting  sol- 
diers. They  are  stoical  and  enduring  under 
hardships. 

Also,  the  Chinese — all  Chinese — are  in- 
dustrious. Unlike  the  Indian,  they  really 
work  to  keep  alive.  They  have  a  self- 
respect  the  Indian  seems  to  lack.  They 
smile,  joke  and  laugh.  And,  though  almost 
universally  illiterate,  they  are  intelligent. 

We  went  to  a  dinner  given  by  a  high- 
ranking  Chinese  general,  currently  in 
charge  of  all  Chinese  combat  troops.  He 
gave  a  press  conference  in  which  some 
fantastic  answers  were  given  as  to  what 
would  happen  in  postwar  China.  As  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  the  Chinese  seem  to 
be  anxious  to  find  out  what  we  would  like 
them  to  say  and  then  they  agreeably 
say  it. 

Later.  Kunming  was  once,  I  believe, 
the  seat  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  It's  fantas- 
tically lovely  and  its  ruined  ancient  walls 
remind  one  that  not  even  the  most  grandi- 
ose conceptions  of  man  last  forever.  In 
fact,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  even  the 
Journal  is  good  for  another  six  hundred 
years.   So  I  sign  myself. 

Temporarily  yours, 

BRUCE. 

Kunming  lo  Nanning,  Southeast  China. 

Dear  Beatrice :  We  were  transferred  to  a 
bucket-seated  C-47,  fitted  with  parachutes 
for  our  flight  to  Nanning,  500  miles  away, 
just  recaptured  from  the  Japs. 

This  country  is  all  mountains.  Roads 
are  nearly,  or  completely,  impassable,  even 
to  a  jeep.  The  mountains  are  the  kind 
one  sees  in  Chinese  pictures  but  hesitates 
to  believe  in  because  they  are  like  nothing 
known  to  us.  They  resemble  rows  on  rows 
of  the  "dragon  teeth"  the  Germans  used 
as  tank  traps.  E.xcept  that  these  teeth 
stand  one  to  six  thousand  feet  high  and 
are  clustered  tightly  together,  as  though 
someone  had  stacked  them  rigidly  side  by 
side.  No  one  lives  amongst  them.  Their 
sides  are  too  precipitous.  They  don't  even 
have  enough  valley  between  to  squeeze 
in  a  rice  paddy. 

Later.  Arrived  at  Nanning  shortly  be- 
fore noon,  lunched  deliciously  on  veal, 
fried  chicken  and  a  cooked  native  plum 
with  Brigadier  General  Bowman. 

We  visited  the  Marshal  Chang  Fah- 
kwei  in  his  headquarters.  One  is  always 
impressed  by  the  formal  politeness  of  the 


Chinese.  During  the  questioning,  melons — 
very  good — and  litchi  nuts,  which  when 
skinned  are  like  skinned  grapes,  were 
passed  around,  followed  by  the  inevitable 
hot  towel  to  clean  one's  hands.  A  good  cus- 
tom, although  slightly  unsanitary  perhaps. 
We  motored  through  the  town,  thor- 
oughly gutted  of  all  furniture,  and  so  on, 
by  the  retreating  Japs,  and  were  enthusi- 
astically "Ding  Hoa'd"  by  grinning 
Chinese  kids  and  even  their  elders — who 
had  little  enough  to  be  enthusiastic  about, 
it  seemed  to  me.  They  were  having  to 
start  all  over  from  scratch. 

Later.  Arrived  at  Chikiang  in  time  for 
dinner  after  an  uneventful  flight.  Here 
are  the  lads  who  are  flying  95  per  cent  of 
the  missions  flown  in  China  against  the 
Japs.  It  is  the  Chinese-American  Air 
Wing,  about  half  American,  half  Chinese. 
I  was  bunked  with  half  a  dozen  fliers,  the 
finest  boys  I  have  seen  anywhere. 

Best, 
BRUCE. 

Chikiang  to  Chungking. 

Dear  Beatrice:  While  I  was  still  £t  Chi- 
kiang a  four-man  mission  returned  from  a 
bombing  trip,  but  only  three  planes  came 
back.  This  missing  flier  was  one  of  the 
finest  Chinese  pilots.  He  had  more 
missions  to  his  credit  than  anyone.  But 
as  one  lad  said  to  me,  "On  this  kind  of 
mission,  you're  just  stretching  your  luck." 
Everyone  had  given  Chang  up  when  a 
"hot  pilot"  buzzed  the  field.  We  all  ran 
out  like  mad  to  see.  It  was  Chang.  I  can 
hardly  describe  how  everyone  felt. 

The  runway  at  Chikiang  is  being  length- 
ened by  about  5000  Chinese  who  are  liter- 
ally moving  a  hill  to  fill  a  valley.  They  are 
doing  this  with  their  little  baskets,  two 
feet  square,  balanced  on  a  pole  across 
their  shoulders.  It  is  like  seeing  human 
ants  at  work.  One  can  imagine  the  scene 
at  the  building  of  the  Pyramids  and  the 
Tower  of  Babel. 

We  waited  at  the  Chungking  airport  to 
shake  hands  with  the  Generalissimo.  He 
is  better-looking  than  his  pictures.  More 
alive,  more  sparkling,  more  human- 
looking.  He  was  whisked  off  in  a  C-47 
plane  piloted,  I  was  told,  for  the  first  time 
by  an  all-Chinese  crew.  It  had  been  ail- 
American  before  this  somewhat  historic 
trip.  Love, 

BRUCE. 

Chungking,  China's  wartime  capital. 
Dear  Bihi :  After  Hallett  Abend  and  I 
returned  from  breakfast  we  got  in  a  com- 
mand car — almost  as  dreadful  a  convey- 
ance as  a  jeep — with  George  H.  Alexander- 
son,  photographer  for  the  Department  of 
(Continued  on  Page  116) 
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BRING     ON     THOSE     OUTDOOR     APPETITESr 
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Fifty  Years  Ago 
in  the  Journal 


W^ 


GOSSIP   ABOUT   PEOPLE    VOU   KNOW,   EUlTOItS    VOU    LIKE   AND   WHAT   GOES    ON    IN    NEW    VOKK. 


"r  I  1HE  New  Woman  must 
X  learn  to  control  her  tear- 
ful tendencies,"  observed  Har- 
per's Bazaar  in  October,  1895, 
adding  that  most  women  cry 
to  make  men  feel  "like  brutal 
bullies."  In  this  month,  little 
"Ike"  Eisenhower  was  five 
years  old.  Princeton  was 
practically  coed  (it  had  a  sis- 
ter college  called  Evelyn), 
London  streets  were  still 
made  of  wood,  and  every  miss 
wanted  a  yard-wide  Marie 
Antoinette  muff  of  chinchilla. 

"One  thing  is  settled,"  says 
Emma  Hooper  in  the  Octo- 
ber, 1895,  issue  of  the  JOVR- 
l\AL,  "and  that  is  we  are 
not  going  to  carry  around 
skirts  of  immense  weight,  as 
we  have  been  doing.  They 
are  nouy  interlined  only  to 
the  knees,  and  are  from  five 
lo  six  yards  wide." 

"Perplexed:  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  mother  who  has 
had  no  instruction  herself 
to  know  what  is  wisest  to 
say  to  her  children  when 
their  curiosity  awakens.  You 
will  find  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  three  little  books  by 
Dr.  Mary  Wood  Allen,  Teach- 
ing Truth,  Almost  a  Man, 
and  Child  Confidence  Re- 
warded." 

"Jessie:  An  introduction  in  a 
streetcar  is  very  bad  form."" 

"Endymion:  I  do  not  think  it 
wise  for  a  young  girl  to  corre- 
spond with  any  men  friends,no 
matter  how 
well  she  may 
know  them." 

"/  beg  of  my 
girl,  wherever 
she  may  ie," 
writes  Ruth 
Ashmore,  "to 
wear  to  church 
services  her 
simplest 
gowns,  omit- 
ting all  jew- 
elry and  put- 
ting on  a  very 
modest     hat.''^ 


WITH  people  evcrywiierc  <-onleni- 
plalin^  llieir  Pet  Clauses,  we  asked 
people  around  here  «hal  were  theirs. 
3trs.  tionhl's  is  no  hungry  children 
anywhere — including  Hindustan,  an<l 
really  works  on  it.  An  end  to  racial 
an<l  relisious  preju<lice,  most  people 
here  put  first.  A  better  understanding 
of  the  verbs  "to  lie"  an<l  "to  lay"  on  the 
part  of  authors,  is  IMutih  Kahlvr'ts. 
Sf'Ott  Mubon  wants  more  gentle- 
niaidy  taxi  horns,  and  two  editors  would 
campaign  quietly  against  open-toed 
shoes  an<l  three-derkcr  -aiidn  i<lw- 


All  suninier  long  the  troot>  Iranspoils 
have  been  arriving  almost  daily,  clearly, 
visible  from  the  windows  of  the  Work- 
shop, creei>ing  up  the  river,  and  simply 
oozing  with  khaki.  Most  spectacular 
arrivals,  of  course,  are  always  the  two 
mammoth  Queens,  Mary  and  Kliza- 
bcth,  one  of  which  docks  at  the  foot  of 
our  street  every  two  weeks  or  so.  They 
are  something  to  see— four  blocks  in 
length— as  they  coast  up  to  their  pier. 
Not  content  with  the  view  from  here, 
Ittrs.  liituld,  Blury  laaliiimn,  .lutlii 
itarry  and  others  have,  on  big  occa- 
sions, taken  the  Army's  welcome-home 
boat  down  the  harbor  to  meet  the  boys 
face  to  face,  with  a  WAC  band  playinj; 


like  ma<l  against  the  \^liistl<*s,  wolf 
calls  and  yells  for  telepboue  numbers 
from  l.'j.OOO  soldiers,  making  >ou  feel 
like  haiirfn  Itufall.  I  p  on  the  pier 
you  really  get  close  lo  the  guys,  look- 
ing as  healthy  as  trouls,  and  beau- 
tifully behaved  as  they  stream  down 
the  gangplanks,  having  got  a  mighty 
chorus  of  boos  out  of  their  systems 
as  they  sighted  long-suffering  MP's 
on  the  pier. 


Sonja  /##»nf«'*«  one  fear  in  life  is  hil- 
ling a  bobby  pin  on  ice.  .  .  .  For  every 
husband  who  oiillives  his  wife  in  the  U.  S., 
there  are  three  ivives  who  outlive  their  hus- 
bands. .  .  .  *■»#»•  i*ttrt4T'it  famous 
song,  Love  for  Sale,  has  never  been  allowed 
on  the  air.  .  .  .  I  Wonder  Who's  Kissing 
Her  Now  is  considered  by  some  the  greatest 
torch  song  of  all  time,  because  it  asks  all  the 
questions  the  smitten  care  about.  .  .  .  When 
itin't'H  Vifiaria  first  read  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  she  was  so  delighted  she 
SI  III  a  message  to  the  author,  begging  to  see 
\hi\  next  book.  She  received  shortly  An  Ele- 
miilary    Treatise    on    Determinants,    by 

I.,  itodgtum,  the  eminent  mathe- 
iiatician.  Frank   IJuud 

n'rifiht'tt  design  for  an  ultramodern 
'irl  museum  on  Fifth  Avenue  includes  a 
theater  where  films  will  be  shown  on  the 
ceiling.  Audiences  will  lie  in  reclining 
hairs.  3lt'lpi/n  Itwiialus,  tak- 

ui'fl  his  twelve-year-old  daughter  to  the 
movies  recently,  noticed  that  she  was  chew- 
insi  gum.  "  Where  did  you  get  that  gum?" 

asked.  "Under  the  seat,"  she  said 
promptly.  .  .  .  Women  catch  more  colds 
than  men,  and  Chicagoans  catch  more  {in 
the  summertime)  than  people  back  East.  .  .  . 
Best  day  for  airplane  reservations:  any  Fri- 
day the  13th. 

For  crisp,  cool  October  evenings  before 
the  fire,  we  suggest  any  one  of  these 
good  bo<dvs:  Shu'lair  i^i'trin'  latest 
novel,  Cass  TIIVIBKRLANK,  about  mar- 
Iried  life,  pleasant  and  iinpleasanl,  in 
midwest  city;  THE  SHORT  STORIES 
OF  HENRY  JAMES,  best  collection  yet, 
>\c  think,  with  comments  by  i'lifton 
Fatlinmn;  and  IVvi^il  Sliiilt''it  war 
novel.  Most  Secret— almost  as  good 
as  his  earlier  PASTORAL. 

When  we  learned  that  MifU-nn  Kuln-n- 

ittvin   could   consume   a  whole   pound 


of  candy  before  retiring  for  the  night, 
and  remembered  that  ./«*•*•  #/<>nnw 
looks  around  for  macaroons  at  bedtime, 
and  Kalharim-  tlfpburn  for  com 
muffins,  we  pursued  this  nocturnal  snack 
habit  among  staff  members  here  to  find 
that  almost  everyone  eats  something. 
Xfll  liih'ii  goes  in  for  new  cereals 
(is  on  one  now  called  Ranger  Joe); 
Donald  .Stuart,  before  points,  had 
his  nightly  cake  of  cream  cheese;  Ann 
itaifht'ldt'r  wants  welsh  rarebit;  >farw 
t'tMtliman,  salted  peanuts,  while  Alit'tf 
Itlinn  and  llt'nrU'lta  ^lurdarh  eat 
anything  they  can  find  in  the  refriger- 
ator, from  cold  chicken  to  cucumbers, 
and  sleep  like  tops. 

mithfta  t'uKhnian  tells  US  that  31a- 

danif  lt4-in»:  who  designed  the  seal- 
skin hat  that  Itana  -It-nnvu''*  wearing 
with  that  #{«««'  Itarrarit  black  woolen 
suit  on  the  cover  this  month,  designed 
her  first  hat  when  she  was  eleven,  in 
Paris  in  1917 — a  very  romantic  yellow 
and  black  picture  number.  An  American 
soldier  got  it  for  his  girl. 

,Jo-Jo,  the  biggest  dog  in  New  Y  «»rk  City, 
has  just  come  back  from  Itiirma.  where 
be    was    wouikIccI    in    a<*tioii    an<l    dis- 


J0-.J0  cainv.t  home. 

cliarge<l  because  of  this  and  battle  fa- 
tigue. He's  a  Kussian  mastiff,  and 
wears  the  Purple  ll<-arl  and  tin-  IMedal 
of  Honor.  His  uplouu  o»  ucr,  itttn 
Hndriiiatt,  was  mighty  glad  lo  have 
himbiK'k;  has  oiilv  one  w<»rry.  Ileosls 
$ltt  a  week  to  feed  him. 


PHOTO  FROM  EUROPEAN 
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:\ 


Bulging  with  G.  I.'s,  the  Queen  noses  into  her  pier. 
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I  WHITER  t^iQAo] 
DUZ 


Wi^ 


You  need  DUZI  Tests  prove-DUZ  does  BEST! 

Lady,  let  DUZ  take  some  of  tests  proved  that.  So  don't  be 

that  washday  load  off  your  the  "lady  who  doesn't."  Be  the 

back!  DUZ  does  more  for  you—  lady   who    DUZ!    DUZ    does 

25  other  washday  soaps  couldn't  every  thing  ! 

match  DUZ  for  white  washes,  

suds  for  cleaning,   and  safety  ^  l,„ie  duz  a  lot  . . .  Don't  waste 

for   colors   combined.    Actual  DU2— it  contains  vital  war  materials. 


•■"flf" 
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(^  DUZ  lA 
S  AFEIt.-too  1  ttefifs 
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Wmm  WASHES! 
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ThoJouniarsroniplrlc-in-onc-issurtoH  *  BVMAIREEM  DALY 


I  DON'T  know  just  why  I'm  telling  you  all  this. 
Maybe  you'll  think  I'm  being  silly.  But  I'm  not, 
really,  because  this  is  important.  You  see,  it  was 
different!  It  wasn't  just  because  it  was  Jack  and  I 
either — it  was  something  much  more  than  that.  I  can't 
really  explain  it — it's  so  hard  to  put  in  words — but^ 
well,  it  was  just  something  I'd  never  felt  before.  Some- 
thing I'd  never  even  known.  People  can't  tell  you  about 
things  like  that;  you  have  to  find  them  out  for  yourself. 
That's  why  it  is  so  important. 

It  happened  this  way.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
summer  I  met  Jack— right  after  graduation.  He  had 
gone  to  the  public  high  school  and  I  went  to  the  Acad- 


emy  just  outside  of  town  which  is  for  girls  only.  I  had 
heard  of  him  often  because  he  played  guard  on  the  high- 
school  basketball  team  and  he  sometimes  dated  Jane 
Rady,  who  sat  next  to  me  in  history  class. 

That  night  (the  night  when  things  first  began)  I 
drove  down  to  the  post  office  with  my  father  to  mail  a 
letter,  and  because  it  was  rather  late  dad  pulled  up  in 
front  of  McKnight's  drugstore  and  said,  "I'll  just  stop 
here  and  keep  the  motor  running  while  you  run  in  and 
get  a  stamp."  McKnight's  is  where  all  the  fellows  and 
girls  in  Fond  du  Lac  get  together,  and  I  really  would 
rather  not  have  gone  in  alone — especially  on  a  Friday 
night,  when  most  girls  have  dates— but  I  didn't  want  to 


V. 


This  is  a  condeusation  of  the  novel,  copyright,  1942,  published  by  Dodd,  Moad  and  Company,  Inc. 
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tell  my  father  that.  I  remember  just  how  it  was.  I 
was  standing  by  the  drug  counter  waiting  for  the 
clerk.  The  sides  of  the  booths  in  McKnight's  are 
rather  high  and  in  one,  near  the  back,  I  could  just 
see  the  top  of  someone's  head  with  a  short  crew  cut 
sticking  up.  He  must  have  been  having  a  cola,  for 
he  tore  the  wrapping  off  the  end  of  his  straws  and 
blew  into  them  so  that  the  paper  covering  shot  over 
the  side  of  the  booth.  Then  he  stood  up  to  see  where 
it  had  landed.  It  was  jack.  He  looked  over  at  me, 
smiled,  and  then  sat  down  again. 

Of  course  I  didn't  know  him  yet  —he  just  smiled  to 
be  friendly— but  I  waited  for  a  few  minutes,  looking 
at  magazines  in  the  rack,  hoping  he  might  walk  up 
to  the  soda  fountain  or  something,  but  he  didn't. 
So  I  just  left. 

"You  certainly  took  long  enougii,"  my  father  said 
gruffly.  "I  might  have  been  arrested  for  i)arking 
double  like  this." 

The  next  niglit  my  sister  Lorraine  came  in  from 
Chicago  on  the  2:10  a.m.  train.  She  has  been  going 
to  college  for  two  years  and  wears  her  hair  long,  al- 
most to  her  shoulders,  and  puts  her  lijistick  on  with  a 
brush.  We  drove  to  meet  her,  dad  and  I.  We  waited 
while  the  train  came  out  of  the  darkness,  feeling  its 
way  with  the  long  yellow  headlight  beam. 

Then  we  saw  I^)rraine  half  stumble  down  the  steps 
with  two  suitcases  and  a  black  wool  ram  under  her 
arm.  "  I  fell  asleep  and  almost  forgot  to  get  off,"  she 
said.  "One  of  the  girls  had  this  goat  in  her  room  and 
didn't  want  to  pack  it  so  I  brought  it  home  for 
Kitty."  Kitty  is  my  sister  who  is  ten,  but  still  likes 
toys.  "I'm  glad  I'm  home  this  should  be  a  good 
summer,  don't  you  think.  Angle?" 

Dad  kissed  her  gingerly  because  of  so  much  lip- 
stick —and  I  took  one  bag  to  the  car  and  he  took  the 
other  and  we  went  home.  That  was  Saturday.  Moti- 
day  was  the  day  summer  vacation  really  began. 


It  was  just  after  nine  o'clock  and  I  was  in  the  gar- 
den picking  small  round  radishes  and  pulling  the 
new  green  onions  for  dinner  at  noon.  I  remember  it 
was  a  warm  day  with  a  blue-and-white  sky.  The 
garden  was  still  wet  with  last  night's  rain  and  the 
black  earth  was  steaming  in  the  sun,  while  between 
my  toes  the  ground  was  soft  and  squishy — I  had 
taken  off  my  shoes  and  left  them  on  the  garden  path 
so  they  wouldn't  get  caked  with  mud— and  I  remem- 
ber thinking  how  much  fun  it  would  be  to  go  barefoot 
all  the  time.  A  breeze,  soft  with  a  damp,  fishy  smell, 
blew  in  from  Lake  Winnebago  about  three  blocks 
away.  I  was  so  busy  thinking  about  the  weather,  the 
warm  sun  and  the  sleek  little  onions  that  I  didn't 
even  hear  Jack  come  up  the  back  sidewalk. 

"Any  baked  g(x)ds  today?"  he  called. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  turning.  "You'd 
better  ring  the  back  doorbell  and  ask  my  mother." 

"Why  don't  you  ask  her  for  me?"  he  called. 
"Come  on,  hurry.  I  don't  care  if  you  haven't  any 
shoes  on." 

INow,  it  wasn't  that  I  was  shy  or  anything,  but  it's 
awkward  when  a  boy  has  on  a  clean  shirt  and  his  hair 
combed  and  your  hands  are  all  muddy  and  you're  in 
your  bare  feet.  I  tried  to  wipe  off  the  mud  on  the 
(luack  grass  before  I  went  down  the  garden  path. 

"What  were  you  doing,"  he  asked,  "picking 
radishes?"  I  still  had  the  bunch  of  radishes  in  my 
hand.  "That's  kind  of  silly,  isn't  it?"  he  added, 
laughing.  "It's  just  my  sjilesman's  personality  com- 
ing out  -anything  to  start  a  conversation."  He 
laughed  again  and  I  laughed  too.  It  was  such  a 
warm,  bright  morning. 

We  talked  for  a  while  and  I  told  him  I  didn't  know 
he  worked  for  a  bakery,  and  he  said  he  hadn't  until 
school  let  out  and  that  he  was  going  to  drive  one  of 
the  trucks  for  his  father  during  the  summer,  and 


when  I  remarked  that  I  didn't  even  know  his  father 
owned  a  bakery,  he  said,  "You  don't  know  much 
about  me  at  all,  do  you?" 

"I  know  your  name,"  I  answered.  "Jack  Duluth. 
I  remember  reading  it  in  the  paper  when  you  made 
that  long  shot  from  the  center  of  the  floor  in  the 
basketball  game  with  Oshkosh." 

"Good  for  you — just  another  one  of  my  fans." 
He  laughed.  "What's  your  name — as  if  I  didn't  find 
out  after  I  saw  you  in  McKnight's  the  other  night. 
Angle  Morrow,  short  for  Angeline,  isn't  it?" 

I  was  glad  he  had  asked  about  me,  but  for  some 
reason  it  was  embarrassing  and  I  tried  to  change  the 
subject.  "  I  remember  when  you  used  to  go  with  Jane 
Rady,"  I  ventured.  "She  used  to  sit  next  to  me  in 
history  class.  She  told  me  about  the  time  you  drove 
to  the  city  dump " 

"Forget  it,"  Jack  said  sharply.  "All  that  is  down 
the  drain  by  now."  For  a  moment  I  thought  he  was 
angry.  "Go  ask  your  mother  if  she  needs  any  bread 
or  doughnuts  or  anything,  will  you?"  He  sat  down 
on  the  cement  doorstep  and  I  opened  the  door  to  go 
inside.  All  of  a  sudden  he  turned  and  said  slowly, 
"Say,  Angle,  you  don't  go  steady  or  anything,  do 
you?" 

My  heart  jumped  a  little.  "No,  I  don't,"  I  an- 
swered and  then  added  quickly,  "My  mother  doesn't 
like  me  to  go  out  much."  It  wouldn't  do  to  say  that 
I  wasn't  often  asked,  either.  I  waited  a  moment. 
"Do  you.  Jack?" 

He  laughed.  "Of  course  not.  None  of  the  fellows 
I  go  around  with  do.  Silly  to  tie  yourself  down  to  one 
girl.  But,  say,  seeing  you  don't — how  about  going 
sailboating  with  me  tonight?  Me  and  Swede  Vincent 
have  got  a  little  boat  we  bought  last  fall.  Do  you 
know  Swede?  He's  a  good  guy.  He'll  come  with  us 
and  sail  it  and  you  and  I  can  just — ah — well,  just  sit. 
How  about  it?"  [CotUiniud  on  Page  64) 


In  (h<>  iiKivh'N  <h«>>-  nlwn>'N  Nhiit  (h<>ir  o^-fs.    I  didn't — bnt 
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SlIB-DKBS  and  motliers  of  .sub- 
(It'l)s  will  notice  that,  l)eginning 
with  this  issue,  Maureen  Daly, 
who  is  also  author  of  Seventeenth 
Sunnner,  heoonies  our  suh-deh  editor. 

Maureen  Daly,  herself  a  scant  few 
years  ago  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
suh-deh  readers,  grew  up  under  the 
spell  of  the  sub-deb  page.  In  college, 
brilliant  as  well  as  charming.  Miss 
Daly  won  prizes  for  short  stories,  and 
for  Seventeenth  Summer,  which  has 
been  the  most  popular  teen-age  fiction 
since  its  publication. 

In  the  brief  years  of  her  life  she  has 
also  conducted  a  highly  successful 
teen-age  column.  On  the  Solid  Side, 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  now  taken 


over  by  her  seventeen-year-old  sister. 
Sheila  .lohn  Daly — apparently  a  bril- 
liant family. 

Maureen  Daly  succeeds  Elizabeth 
Woodward,  who,  able  editor  of  sub- 
deb  pages  for  fifteen  years,  is  now  the 
mother  of  two  boimcing  boys,  an  ab- 
sorbing problem  in  itself.  A  Wood- 
ward fan.  Miss  Daly  has  grown  up  to 
be,  proudly,  Elizabeth  Woodward's 
successor. 

Seventeenth  Summer  shows  how 
fully  Miss  Daly  recalls  her  teen-age 
past  over  the  brief  space  of  years  since 
she.  herself,  was  but  seventeen,  and 
how  thoroughly  she  understands  teen- 
age problems,  both  grave  and  gay. 
Hruve  and  tlfatriee  0iouU» 
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BY  CHItlSTIIVE  TAPLEY 


MOONLIGHT,  still  as  paint,  mystical  and  lovely, 
lay  over  the  campus,  illuminating  the  pale  grass 
of  the  terraces  and  the  fagades  of  the  Georgian 
buildings,  glinting  the  lake  beyond  the  shadows  of 
the  giant  oaks;  yet  though  no  breath  stirred,  the  scene 
was  alive  and  restless  with  the  disturbing  air  of  spring. 

The  dean  felt  it,  physically,  as  she  stood  there  at  the 
open  window;  and  if  in  her,  a  woman  of  fifty,  the  sap 
was  not  yet  quite  dead,  should  it  not  then  be  account- 
able for  the  restlessness  which  persisted  in  the  hall? 

Some  of  the  teachers  agreed  with  her;  some  be- 
lieved that  the  undercurrent  of  unease  that  had  been 
evident  in  the  school  for  some  time  ran  deeper  and 
more  serious  under  the  inevitable  antagonisms  and 
conflicts  of  personalities  of  girls,  whose  average  age 
was  fifteen,  living  so  closely  together.  Fifteen  was  a 
difficult  age;  and  spring  a  difficult  time.  She  had  found 
that,  most  often,  trouble  rose  to  the  surface  and  some- 
times dissipated  when  uninterfered  with ;  otherwise  it 
sought  devious  and  sometimes  vicious  ways  of  per- 
petuating itself. 

From  overhead  came  the  sound  of  scampering  bare 
feet;  it  might  mean  anything — from  a  cake  newly 
arrived  from  home  to  a  "secret"  meeting,  unsuspected 
by  such  a  dried  old  fossil  as  herself.  Those  days, 
charged  with  electric  energy,  ecstasy  and  spontaneity, 
were  very  short.  She  decided  to  listen,  to  wait,  and  to 
keep  her  eyes  open,  as  she  had  listened  and  waited  and 
observed  for  so  many  years  in  the  beautiful  old  house 
which  had  been  her  special  province  for  so  long  a  time. 

In  the  upstairs  hall,  a  solitary  dark-haired,  night- 
clad  figure  slipped  silently  from  her  room,  carefully 
closed  the  door  behind  her  and  stood  listening  after 
the  sound  of  the  recently  scurrying  feet.  Moonlight 
came  through  the  window,  lighting  the  upper  curve  of 
the  stairway  where  Miss  Prince  might  happen  to 
appear.  She  tiptoed  hurriedly  along,  stopping  at  a 
closed  door  through  which  came  a  murmuring  under- 
tone and  the  sound  of  suppressed  giggles.  She  listened 
for  a  moment,  then  she  went  on  to  another  door  a 
little  farther  along  and  across  the  hall,  and  tapped 
lightly.  There  was  no  answer.  She  opened  the  door 
and  went  in. 

"Binky,"  she  said  in  a  tentative  whisper.  "Binky — 
are  you  awake?" 

Still  there  was  no  response.  She  snapped  on  the 
light  and  walked  swiftly  over,  past  an  empty  twin 
bed  to  another,  flipped  back  the  covers  and  uncovered 
a  childish  white  face  with  two  large  blue,  frightened 
eyes  staring  up  at  her. 

"You  weren't  asleep,"  she  said  in  a  sharp  whisper. 
"Why  didn't  you  answer  me?" 

"Jan  doesn't  want  you  in  here,  Ruth,"  the  girl 
replied,  her  troubled  eyes  fastened  on  the  other's  face. 
"She  wouldn't  like  it  if  you  were  in  here." 

"Janet  isn't  here.  She's  in  Virginia's  room.  They're 
talking  about  the  party.  Did  you  ask  her?" 

"I — I  was  going  to;  but — Janet  doesn't  want  you 
at  her  party,  Ruth;  she'd  ask  you  if  she  did." 

"But  you  can  make  her  ask  me.  You  can  do  it 
someway.  She'll  do  anything  for  you;  you  know  she 
will." 

"But  she  doesn't  want  you,  Ruth."  The  small  voice 
trembled.  "I  should  think " 

"  It  isn't  going  to  do  you  any  good  to  cry,"  the  older 
girl  said  harshly.  "You  ask  Janet  to  do  it  for  you,  and 
she  will." 

"But " 

"If  you  don't"— Ruth  paused  effectively — "if  you 
don't,"  she  repeated  breathlessly,  "I'll  tell!" 


"Oh,  please!"  Binky  sank  deeper  into  the  bed,  and 
her  blue  eyes  wavered  as  if  seeking  an  escape.  "Please, 
Ruth — don't!"  she  implored.   "Don't  tell!" 

"Well,  I  will.  You  just  remember  that.  And  you 
haven't  got  much  time  either.  You  only  have  one 
week." 

She  went  out  and  hurried  back  toward  her  own 
room  again;  but  a  little  uneasily  this  time.  For  Vir- 
ginia's room  was  silent  now,  the  closed  door  ominous. 
She  moved  swiftly,  then  suddenly  her  body  gave  an 
involuntary  jerk  as  the  door  was  flung  open  and  Janet 
Bonner  stood  rigidly  facing  her  from  the  doorway. 

"Well,  snooper  — ^-" 

Ruth  tried  to  look  past  her  where  the  other  girls 
stood  whispering  in  the  bedroom,  but  Janet's  angry 
eyes  held  her,  and  she  was  afraid  to  look  away.  "I 
wasn't  snooping,"  she  said,  "I  was " 

"What  were  you  doing,  then?  You  weren't  in  my 
room  talking  to  Binky!  If  you  don't  leave  Binky 
alone " 

"It's  none  of  your  business  what  I  was  doing.  You're 
not  the  boss  of  this  whole  school." 


"Oh, 


you — !"   Janet    flung   out   contemptuously, 


and  swept  past  her,  brushing  her  out  of  the  way,  and 
ran  across  to  her  own  room.  "Binky,"  she  said  there, 
softly,  and  at  the  low  stifled  sobbing  coming  from  the 
corner  bed  she  flew  over  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
"Oh,  Binky,  don't,"  she  cried,  drawing  away  the 
hands  covering  the  reddened,  distraught  face,  smooth- 
ing back  the  damp  hair.  Her  liands  came  away  sticky 
and  hot.  She  went  into  the  bathroom  and  brought  back  a 
damp  towel  and  patted  it  gently  over  Binky's  face.  The 
girl  grew  quieter,  the  sobbing  ceased.  "Feel  better?" 

"Yes,  thank  you,  Jan." 

"Darling,  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what's  the  trouble. 
Was  that  ape  in  here?" 

"Y-yes." 

"What  is  it  she  wants  from  you,  Binky?  What  is 
it?   Won't  you  tell  me?" 

"She — she  didn't  want  anything,  Jan.  She  just — 
Jan,  are  you  still  going  to  give  the  party?" 

"Of  course  I'm  going  to  give  my  party.  And  you're 
coming  and  so  is " 

"You — you  wouldn't  like  to  invite  her,  would  you, 
Jan?" 

"Ask   that  "  Janet   said   fiercely.    "Why,    I 

wouldn't  ask  her  if  she  was  the  last She  makes 

me  sick!    And  if  she  doesn't  leave  you  alone  

I'll— I'll  make  her  leave  you  alone.  I'll— I'll  kill  her 
if  she  doesn't  leave  you  alone."  Angrily,  she  started 
for  the  door. 

"Oh,  don't  say  anything,  Jan.  Don't  say  anything ! " 
Binky  cried  after  her. 

"You  just  wait.  You  go  to  sleep  now."  Janet  strode 
out  and  down  the  hall  toward  Ruth's  room. 

"What's  the  trouble,  Janet?"  A  voice  came  from 
behind  her.  "Can't  you  sleep?" 

"Oh!"  Janet  swung  round.  Miss  Prince  was  com- 
ing up  the  stairs.    "Oh,  good  evening.  Miss  Prince." 

"  I  thought  I  heard  someone  moving  around  up  here. 
It's  a  little  late,  dear.  I  wonder— would  you  like  to 
come  down  and  have  some  hot  chocolate  with  me?  I 
find  that  I  can't  sleep  either.  Perhaps  it  will  help  us 
both." 

Janet  hesitated.  "Why— thank  you,  Miss  Prince." 
And  a  few  minutes  later,  sitting  in  the  dean's  cozily 
lighted  sitting  room,  she  said,  "This  is  very  nice 
chocolate,  Miss  Prince.  And  a  very  nice  fire  too." 

The  dean  smiled,  watching  the  intelligent  lively 
face,  the  small  figure  (Continued  on  Page  110) 
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This  is  the  ntitilnry  hislttry  nf  a  single  hour  in  a  snitlier's  life  on  the 
niorninn  of  ti  I'ltrifie  IslantI  invasion.  In  ifs  book  form,  to  he  pithlished 
sh€>rtly  hy  Ranilotn  House,  Inc.,  the  passnfie  of  lime  has  been  tvorketl 
out  to  the  lentil  of  a  seettn<l,  ami  each  of  these  tiny  intervals  is  repre- 
sented by  a  word.  The  ten  words  in  each  line  form,  therefore,  a  second; 
and  the  lines  of  prose  thus  produced  are  grouped  into  sixty-line  minutes. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  hotcex-cr,  we  caniutt  print  the  indivittiial 
minutes  in  their  entirety.  II  hat  folloivs,  then,  is  a  lifihleninfi  up  of  lime, 
a  compression  of  ads  anil  ihoiifihls  anil  feelirifis  into  a  small  but  rep- 
resentative portion  of  the  ivhole.    It  is  an  hour  reproduced  for  V-mail. 
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I  he  transport  heaves  ut  anchor  unci  yon  sit  on  deck 
M.  m'\\\\  vour  coinhut  puck  harnessed,  your  rifh>  cU-aned  and  ready 
and  your  steel  hehiiet  claiming  identity  with  those  surrounding  you, 
assigned  to  its  proper  eluslcr  in  a  Held  of  niushroonis. 

The  stars  that  had  pinnetl  up  tlie  curtain  of  darkness 

are  heginning  to  loosen  and  fall  spinning  into  the  sea, 

and  there  are  sucking  vaves  and  there  are  creaking  hawsen 

and  the  smell  of  s\\eut  and  gun  oil  ami  leather 

and  clothes  in  which  men  have  trie<l  to  capture  sleep. 

It  is  finished  now:  the  hriefing,  the  study  of  maps, 

the  review  of  reconnaissance  reports  from  the  various  landing  heaches, 

the  division  into  hoat  groups,  the  arrangement  of  assault  schedules. 

Now  the  door  opens  and  Captain  MaeDonald  spills  the  light 

and  dams  it  up  quickly  and  steps  to  the  deck. 

He  peers  at  his  wrist  and  says,  "All  right,  men, 

twenty-five  seconds  to  hell!"   Then  he  gives  u  redheaded  grin 

and  plucks  the  twin  silver  bars  from  his  junglesuit<Hl  shoulders, 

stuflTing  them  in  a  pocket.  "Listen,  fellows— from  now  on 

just  call  me  INIac.  And  Til  court  martial  any  guy 

who  throws  me  a  salute  when  the  Japs  are  looking." 

He  holds  his  arm  up.  "Twenty  seconds!  .  .  .  Fifteen!  .  .  .  Ten!  .  .  .  Five! 

Get  set,  men."   The  captain's  arm  drops.    "0600.   Let's  go!" 

Would  there  be  armies  if  clocks  had  never  been  invented? 

Soldiers  crowd  the  rail  of  the  transport,  forming  predetermined  lines 
and  scraping  their  shoes  in  a  gruff  rumble  of  expectancy. 
There  goes  Egan,  Whitney,  Shearer,  and  the  kid  called  Mouse. 


Your  turn  soon.  A  man  behind  you  coughs.  Another  swears. 
The  man  you  follow  has  a  face  like  embalmed  youth. 
Now.    .    .    .    You  climb  over  the  ship's  rail,  clutching  at  rope, 
feeling  the  swaying  ladder  with  tentative  toes,  somehow  not  yours. 

The  assault  boat  is  full  of  men  pressed  close  together. 

You  read  an  unanswerable  question  in  the  eyes  of  Egan, 

and  you  wonder  if  he  sees  the  same  in  yours. 

And  everyone  looks  at  everyone  else  as  though  each  man 

were  trying  to  gather  in  the  nearness  of  his  fellows 

for  strength  against  a  loneliness  that  might  come  too  soon. 

Your  craft  is  in  the  third  echelon  approaching  Beach  Red. 

You  pass  the  control  boat  where  the  commanding  brigadier  general 

supervises  the  formation,  composition,  direction  and  interval  between 

assault  waves. 
His  staff,  in  bobbing  amphtracks,  diligently  blueprints  the  coming  battle, 
convinced  that  God  is  on  the  side  having  weightier  papers. 

Tlie  Iiottom  of  the  Higgins  boat  crunches  into  firm  coral 
and  heaves  to  a  standstill.    It's  footwork  from  here  in. 
The  steel  armor  plate  falls  outward  to  form  a  ramp 
and  the  men  mass  forward  in  a  lump  of  courage. 
Sergeant  Lindstroni  is  the  first  to  leap  into  the  surf, 
riding  the  breakers  on  the  crest  of  a  cocky  smile. 
"All  right,  boys.   Leave  us  look  good  in  the  newsreels!" 


H 


ere  goes.  Walk  out  your  life  from  one  step  to 
the  next  because  that's  all  you  can  be  sure  of.    .    .    . 
You  are  only  about  forty  yards  from  the  beach  line 
and  you  can  see  the  white  nakedness  of  the  sand 
exposed  here  and  there  under  its  negligee  of  lacy  smoke. 

You  wonder  why  there  is  no  fire  fronj  the  defenders. 
Will  this  be  a  relatively  undefended  island?   Have  the  Japs 
abandoned  their  shore  positions  in  favor  of  highCT-  ground  inland? 
Or  are  they  waiting  for  the  right  moment    .    .    .  just  waiting? 

Look  out !   A  slug  stabs  the  surf  ten  feet  away.  • 

Snipers!   The  first  bullet  ever  fired  at  you  in  anger. 

^ly  God  — there's  another!   A  squirming  little  dagger  of  lead 

kicks  up  the  wet  sand  rising  in  front  of  you. 

Terror  cracks  its  bristling  whip  as  you  mount  the  earth 

and  vou  run  astride  of  the  breeze  with  no  awareness 
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of  your  feet  touching  the  ground.   Fling  out  your  elbows. 
Hit  the  dirt.    Sink  your  knees  in  the  shuddering  sand. 
Lie  still.  A  nightmarish  hangover  is  sitting  on  your  eyelids. 
You  got  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  world. 

All  around  you  men  are  swarming  up  on  the  beach. 

Mortar  units  go  forward  to  blast  pathways  through  Jap  strongpoints 

and  the  supporting  fire  of  rifle  squads  can  be  heard 

crackling  like  the  stiff  pages  of  newspapers  bearing  death  notices. 

Get  on  your  feet  now.  Watch  your  step,  and  remember 

to  shoot  when  anything  moves  and  move  when  anything  shoots. 

Where  are  the  orphans  of  heaven  screaming,  "American,  you  die!"? 

Nothing  but  "trees  wearing  their  hair  parted  in  the  middle 

and  sandalwood  and  frangipani  and  sage  plants  and  sour  mud 

and  camouflage  suits  mingling  with  foliage  like  visiting  poor  relations. 

The  platoon  passes  on  into  the  thicket  and  Lieutenant  Nixon 

orders  the  men  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  snipers. 

Vigilance  enters  your  mind  and  it  collects  in  the  corners. 

The  winding  lane  angles  off"  into  a  muddy  stream  bed 

and  the  column  takes  more  interval  and  eyes  become  expectant.   .  .  • 

There's  a  spasm  of  sound  and  a  bullet's  smarting  splash 

and  Mouse  clutches  at  his  hip  and  goes  down  groaning. 

The  lieutenant  cries,  "Get  off"  the  trail!   Hurry!   Take  cover!" 
You  leave  the  path  and  crash  into  the  bordering  undergrowth. 

Mouse  is  bleeding  in  a  crimson  spread  from  his  thigh 
and  is  shocked  at  what  he  sees  but  cannot  believe. 

Lindstrom  tries  to  worm  his  way  toward  the  wounded  man, 

but  Lieutenant  Nixon  grabs  his  shoulder,  saying,  "For  Christ's  sake 

don't  go  out  there!   The  bend  is  covered.    It's  suicide! 

Where's  a  medic?   Send  a  medic  up  here  right  away!" 

Four  men  are  detailed  to  make  a  wide  circling  movement 

and  approach  the  sniper's  suspected  position  from  several  diff"erent  points 

and  their  helmets  and  splotch  uniforms  disappear  into  the  foliage. 

Here  comes  one  of  the  company  medical  corpsmen  and  he 
coolly  crawls  out  into  the  open  trail  where  Mouse  lies. 
He  doesn't  wear  a  Red  Cross  brassard— no  aidman  does— 
since  the  Jap  snipers  deliberately  select  them  as  choice  targets. 

Your  rifle  is  poised  to  shoot  at  any  suspicious  flurry 
in  surrounding  trees  and  your  vision  is  halved  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  medic's  approach  and  the  danger  above  him 
and  you  watch  the  clumsy  geometry  of  a  body  suff"ering. 

He  reaches  Mouse  and  with  a  deft  and  practiced  motion 
pulls  him  around  to  face  in  the  direction  of  safety. 
Then  he  firmly  loops  his  wrists  under  the  boy's  armpits 
and  with  a  bizarre  exhibition  of  swimming  on  dry  land 
drags  the  casualty  back  to  cover  behind  a  convenient  log. 

He  sprinkles  sulpha  powder  on  the  wound  and  he  takes 

the  prepared  bandage  out  of  Mouse's  first  aid  pouch  and 

rips  away  the  shredded  trouser  and  patches  him  with  gauze. 

Then  he  takes  out  his  hypodermic  and  removes  the  shield 

and  punctures  the  skin  of  Mouse's  arm  in  a  diagonal 

thrust  and  squeezes  the  tube,  withdrawing  the  needle.    Next  he 

extracts  a  tag  and  prepares  to  note  all  the  information 

so  that  the  battalion  aid  station  may  be  guided  accordingly 


when  the  litter  bearers  take  the  man  to  the  rear. 
The  medic  says,  "We've  got  some  pretty  fair  pillrollers,  kid, 
and  if  you  haven't  got  more  than  thirty  bullet  holes, 
there  ain't  a  Goddam  thing  for  you  to  worry  about." 

Gallantry  isn't  written  of  or  talked  about.   It  is  done. 
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he  platoon  re-forms  and  prepares  to  move  inland  once  more. 
TTie  trail  has  become  full  of  mischievous  twists  and  turns 
and  holes  bulging  with  rain  and  unexpected  rises  and  declines 
and  mud  that  tries  to  pull  the  soles  from  shoes. 
A  man  five  yards  ahead  halts  and  raises  his  arm. 
The  soldier  in  front  of  you  performs  a  similar  gesture 
and  you  carry  the  signal  back  in  the  same  way. 
You  turn  to  Ivey  and  ask  him  what's  going  on, 
and  he  says  that  he  is  a  stranger  here  himself. 

Then,  quickly,  the  news  flits  backward  from  man  to  man. 

The  assembly  position  has  been  reached.    .   .   .   Command  Post  just 

ahead.    .    .    . 
No,  don't  think  of  it  in  terms  of  mission  accomplished. 
It's  just  a  break,  a  respite,  a  chance  to  relax    .    .    . 
and  your  spirits  lift  in  a  rising  barometer  of  relief. 

A  good  soldier  doesn't  have  to  rest.    He  can  simulate. 

There  are  some  casualties  being  taken  back  to  the  beach 
where  pre-op  cases  receive  whole  blood  or  plasma.    Broken  eggs 
can  never  be  mended.  They  go  into  crates  by  themselves. 

The  American  dead  are  immovably  comatose,  shrouded  by  O.  D.  ponchos, 
and  they  will  be  buried  in  accordance  with  Army  regulations. 
You  think  of  battle  orders,  plans,  preparations,  training, 

maneuvers,  rehearsals. 
But  nobody  ever  issues  any  instructions  on  how  to  die. 

Captain  MacDonald  orders  the  men  to  begin  digging  in  immediately, 
so  you  draw  out  your  entrenching  tool  from  the  strap 
and  select  a  site  within  bounds  of  your  platoon  area. 

Lying  propped  up  on  your  hips  you  start  to  work, 
jabbing  the  small  shovel  into  the  dirt  with  short  strokes 
and  placing  the  soil  in  the  direction  of  the  Japs 
to  form  a  solid  parapet  which  you  will  later  camouflage 
with  oznaburg  cloth  or  kunai  grass  or  tall  brush  cane. 

Some  of  the  men  relieve  the  dull  work  of  digging 

by  making  ironic  jokes  on  the  amenities  of  domestic  existence. 

"I'm  gonna  write  home  for  a  set  of  chintz  curtains," 

says  Ivey.  "Won't  you  join  me  for  tea  and  bridge 

tomorrow  afternoon?"  asks  Private  Chapman,  his  voice  glutted  with  satire. 

"So  sorry,  please,"  Ivey  replied,  "but  I'm  expecting  Clare  Luce." 

Egan  pretends  to  be  indignant.  "There's  water  in  my  basement. 

I  demand  to  see  the  real  estate  agent  right  away!" 

"Well,  you  made  your  bed — now  drink  it!"  laughs  Whitney.   .   .   . 

A  runner  approaches  Captain  MacDonald  and  hands  him  a  message. 
The  C.  O.  finishes  reading  it  and  he  nears  your  platoon.    .    .    . 
"I  want  your  attention,  men."   His  eyes  travel  from  face 
to  face  and  they  stop  at  Sergeant  Lindstrom  and  he 
gestures  with  his  head.  Then  he  motions  to  Egan,  and 
then  in  the  same  way  to  Whitney.    His  gaze  slides 
into  yours  and  it  remains  and  it  does  not  pass. 
He  pronounces  your  name.    He  said  it.   Your  name.   You. 
(Continued  on  Page  146) 
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ON  tlic  way  up  on  thf  train  I  was  higher 
than  a  kite.  I  was  floating  on  air.  I 
felt  wonderful.  Things  were  going  to 
hapi)en  now— things  tliat  I  had  planned. 
There  was  an  old  gentleman  sitting  oppo- 
site me.  A  nice  old  gentleman.  "You're  in 
the  paratroops,"  he  said,  after  some  hours. 
I  said  that  I  was.  "You've  been  in  Europe." 
he  said.  He  could  read  the  ribbons.  I  said 
that  I  had  been.  "You've  been  wounded." 
he  said.  He  knew  the  Purple  Heart.  I  ad- 
mitted that.  "May  I  shake  hands  with  you?" 
he  asked.  He  asked  it  very  quietly.  Just 
between  the  two  of  us.  I  liked  that  old  gen- 
tleman. Very  much. 

The  porter  was  becoming  active.  Tip 
time.  I  got  out  my  duffel  bag.  I  put  on  my 
cap.  "Thank  you,  sergeant,"  the  porter  said. 
I  gave  him  a  dollar.  What  did  I  care  for  a 
dollar? 

I  got  off  the  train  and  my  bag  felt  light 
as  air  and  I  was  weighted  down.  I  was 
weighted  down  with  my  idea.  It  was  the 
answer  to  everything.  I  f  I  could  sell  it .  Well, 
we  would  see. 

I  walked  down  the  long,  open  train  shed. 
The  air  was  full  of  soot  and  smoke  and 
pigeons.  The  air  was  full  of  April.  It  smelled 
wonderful.  There  were  crowds  at  the  gate. 
Crowds  waiting.  Waiting  for  him.  Mothers 
and  fathers  and  sisters  and  cousins  and 
sweethearts.  Mostly  sweethearts.  They 
wait  longest.    Maybe  they  wait  best.     I 


wouldn't  know.  They  were  not  all  beautiful 
girls,  but  they  had  a  look  that  was  sort  of 
beautiful.  There  was  nobody  waiting  for 
me.  Nobody  knew  I  was  coming.  I'd 
planned  it  that  way.  Where  have  I  heard 
those  words  before? 

/  Ihink.  I  said  to  myself,  that  I  will  walk. 
It  will  be  flood  for  the  lei,.  It  would  be  good 
in  a  lot  of  ways.  It  would  show  me  the  town 
again.  I  had  been  away  for  a  long  time. 
Three  years.  The  town  had  not  changed 
much.  There  was  the  big  fat  cop  at  the  sta- 
tion crossing. 

"Hello.  Paddy."  I  said. 

He  looked  surprised.  He  said  "Hello." 
He  looked  again.  I  had  on  all  the  brag  rags. 
Why  not?  I  looked  like  a  Christmas  tree. 
He  saluted  me  suddenly.  Very  stiff.  He 
stopped  the  traffic  both  ways.  I  walked  on 
uptown. 

I  walked  through  the  financial  district. 
I  could  remember  when  t!iat  had  been  the 
center  of  town.  When  all  you  had  to  do  was 
score  a  touchdown  against  Yale  and  memo- 
rize a  prospectus.  That  was  really  changed. 
The  place  looked  deserted.  I  was  glad.  That 
was  part  of  my  plan. 

I  walked  past  the  Periclean  Society.  That 
was  a  library.  All  you  had  to  do  was  have 
your  grandfather  born  on  the  water  side  of 
Beacon  Street  and  you  could  borrow  books 
at  the  Periclean  Society.  It  was  like  being 
buried  prematurely.    I  walked  on  past  that. 
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lED.    BECAUSE   I  ^VAS   IIV  LOVE  WITH   MY  liVlFE 


I  walked  past  the  State  House.  The  dome 
had  been  degilded.  They  had  been  afraid  that 
an  enemy  aviator  would  drop  a  bomb  on  the 
dome.  They  should  not  have  worried.  They 
would  have  to  gild  it  again  and  it  would  cost 
$17,000,  and  who  cared  if  it  was  gilded  or 
not? 

I  walked  past  the  Somerville  Club.  The 
same  stuffed  figures  were  sitting  in  the  same 
stuffed  chairs  at  the  same  big  club  windows. 
Only  the  figures  were  not  stuffed.  They  were 
alive  and  at  six-forty-five  they  would  go 
home  and  harrumph  if  the  consomme  was  not 
hot  enough. 

I  walked  on  down  the  side  of  the  hill  and 
then  sharp  right  and  then  I  was  almost 
home  and  I  was  scared.  Well,  not  really 
scared,  but  I  had  something  to  sell  and  I  was 
not  a  very  good  salesman.  You  will  see.  I 
walked  right  up  to  a  very  lovely  house. 

It  was  a  very  old  house,  one  of  a  solid 
block,  and  it  was  four  stories  high  and  nar- 
row and  made  of  brick  that  was  pink  now 
from  wind  and  years  and  weather.  It  had 
four  limestone  steps  and  a  curved  rail  of 
polished  brass  that  was  a  very  graceful 
thing,  and  there  was  a  brass  name  plate, 
highly  polished  too.  It  had  the  name 
"Tudor"  on  it,  and  there  was  a  doorbell 
that  you  pulled.  You  did  not  push  it,  you 
pulled  it.  As  a  child  I  had  always  felt  that  it 
might  be  attached  to  someone's  coattails 
inside,  and  that  you  gave  those  coattails  a 


yank.   I  yanked  it  now.   Martin  came  to  the 
door. 

Martin  said,  "Mr.  Tudor.  Mr.  Tudor, 
sir.  Mr.  Tudor."  My  name  is  Tudor.  Mar- 
tin was  very  excited.  So  excited  that  he 
almost  swallowed  his  accent.  Martin  has  a 
British  accent.  It  did  not  belong  to  him  origi- 
nally, but  he  has  cultivated  it  and  improved 
it  over  the  years.  It  is  quite  luxuriant  now. 
Martin  is  our  butler.  We  have  had  him  forty 
years.  Ten  years  before  I  was  born.  There 
had  been  some  talk  of  his  going  into  war 
work,  but  there  was  no  war  work  that  re- 
quired serving  tea  or  hanging  up  coats  or 
announcing  dinner,  so  Martin  did  not  fit. 
He  was  too  old  anyway. 

"Hello,  Martin,"  I  said,  "I'm  back."  It 
was  a  startling  statement.  Like  reading 
"Fair  and  colder  today  "  in  your  noon  paper. 

Martin  gulped  me  in.  He  took  my  duffel 
bag.  He  took  my  cap.  "Mr.  Tudor,"  he 
burbled — it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
burbled — "you  should  have  let  us  know,  sir. 
You  should  have  cabled.  You  should  have 
telegraphed.  You  should " 

" have   telephoned,"   I   finished   for 

him.  "I  thought  I'd  surprise,  you,  Martin." 

Martin  hung  my  dufTel  bag  on  a  hatrack, 
and  put  my  cap  on  the  closet  floor.  Martin 
was  coming  to  pieces.  "But  Mrs.  Tudor,  sir, 
she'll    be   overcome.     She'll    be   delighted. 

And  the  boys " 

(Conliniied  on  Fane  13/i) 
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FOR  some  time  Victoria  had  been  sitting  in  the  living 
room,  eyes  closed,  repeating  tensely  to  herself.  Myriad: 
a  large  indefinite  number.  .  .  .  Anomalous :  peculiar ,  odd , 
unusual.  .  .  .  Irascible:  ill-tempered,  prone  to  anger. 
She  had  painfully  memorized  these  impressive  words  out 
of  her  dictionary  to  build  up  her  equipment  for  receiving 
tonight's  caller.  As  he  was  of  that  fascinating  grab-bag 
variety  known  as  a  blind  date,  Victoria  felt  that  she  had 
better  be  prepared  in  more  ways  than  one  to  make  their  evening 
together  successful.  She  wanted  him  to  like  her  and  to  remem- 
ber her  with  pleasure — even  excitement.  Toward  this  end,  she 
was  wearing  her  hair  in  a  striking  new  way,  and  inside  her 
head  she  was  striving  to  retain  those  three  big  new  words  to 
offset  her  caller's  possible  notion  that  all  she  thought  about 
was  her  looks. 

All  Victoria  knew  about  this  boy  was  that  he  was  a  senior 
visiting  New  York  from  an  upstate  prep  school  and  that,  as  a 
fraternity  brother  of  a  boy  she  knew,  he  had  been  assigned  to 
"look  her  up."  She  also  knew  his  name,  of  course.  It  was 
Herbert  Coombs. 

The  bell  rang.  Victoria  jumped  up,  rushed  to  answer  it, 
stumbled — she  was  wearing  high-heeled  slippers  and  was  not 
quite  used  to  them  yet — and  sternly  made  herself  come  to  a 
dead  stop. 

"Poise!"  she  hissed. 

A  moment  later  she  opened  the  door.  There  stood  what 
Victoria's  world  firmly  styled  a  man,  even  though  he  was  an 
inch  or  two  shorter  than  she  was  and  had  such  a  pink,  chubby 
face  and  such  big  blue  eyes  that  he  looked  no  older  than  Vic- 
toria herself — fifteen.  After  he  had  shyly  introduced  himself, 
Victoria  hung  up  his  hat  and  coat  in  the  foyer  closet  and  led 
him  into  the  living  room.  Victoria  placed  herself  on  the  sofa. 
He  sat  down  in  a  chair.  They  smiled  at  each  other  miserably 
until  Victoria  thought  of  smoking. 

"I  don't  know  if  you  care  for  these,"  she  said,  holding  out  a 
box  of  cigarettes.  "There's  such  a  large,  indefinite  number  of 
myriad  brands,  isn't  there?" 

Victoria's  visitor  gave  her  a  frightened  look.  "  I  don't  know," 
he  said.  "  I  never  use  them,"  and  he  brought  out  a  glossy,  new- 
looking  pipe  with  his  school  initials  on  it  in  shining  silver. 

While  he  filled  the  bowl  from  a  brightly  striped  silk  tobacco 
pouch  that  exactly  matched  his  tie,  Victoria  lit  a  cigarette. 
She  was  allowed  to  smoke  one  or  two  on  week-end  nights, 
provided  she  did  not  inhale.  Without  inhaling,  Victoria  blew 
at  the  weed  and  waited  for  Coombs  to  start  revealing  himself. 
When  it  seemed  that  he  would  be  forever  engaged  in  trying  to 
keep  his  pipe  lit,  Victoria  decided  to  speed  up  matters  by 
utilizing  certain  tests  that  she  had  lined  up  for  ascertaining 
which  of  the  three  outstanding  types  of  male  Coombs  might  be. 

For  the  intellectual,  she  had  on  tap  the  important-sounding 
title  of  a  new,  widely  advertised  novel.  For  the  worldling, 
there  was  the  name  of  a  French  restaurant  she  had  heard  of 
that  featured  snails.    For  the  dreamer  (or  artistic  type)  she 


knew  certain  colorful  facts  about  a  Mexican  art  show  which 
her  drawing  teacher  at  high  school  had  been  futilely  begging 
the  class  to  attend.  In  hopeful  succession  Victoria  loosed  these 
blazing  searchlights,  only  to  glean  that  her  new  acquaintance 
never  read  novels,  could  not  make  head  or  tail  of  art  and 
cringed  at  the  mere  thought  of  snails.  His  pipe  went  out 
again  and  her  parents  entered. 

Victoria  presented  Herbert  Coombs. 

Her  father  grasped  his  hand  and  asked  heartily,  "Well, 
who's  it  going  to  be  this  year — the  Yanks  or  the  Browns?" 

Coombs  had  no  idea.  "I  don't  follow  baseball  much,"  he 
explained.  "I  guess  I'm  not  much  on  athletics." 

It  was  now  time  for  Victoria's  mother  to  say  a  friendly  word. 
She  and  Mr.  Todd,  she  said,  were  on  their  way  to  a  neighbor- 
hood theater  to  see  a  certain  film.  "  I  hear  it's  one  of  the  best 
movies  of  the  year." 

Herbert  Coombs  said  that  he  wouldn't  know.  "I  hardly  ever 
go  to  the  movies,"  he  said. 

Nobody  spoke  for  a  while  after  this.  Victoria  somehow  main- 
tained a  bright  look,  her  father  kept  clearing  his  throat,  her 
mother  smoothed  her  gloves.  All  three  watched  Coombs  strike 
a  new  match  to  his  pipe. 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Todd  said  at  length  in  her  pleasant  way,  and 
reminding  Victoria  not  to  stay  up  late,  she  took  her  husband's 
arm  and  Victoria  was  left  alone  with  her  nebulous  visitor. 

Maybe  he's  a  music  lover,  Victoria  said  to  herself,  and  went 
over  and  tuned  in  a  radio  station  that  featured  classical  pro- 
grams. At  one  and  the  same  time,  a  rich  swell  of  violins  arose 
and  the  phone  rang.  For  privacy,  Victoria  took  the  call  in  her 
parents'  room,  instead  of  in  the  hall.  She  was  sure  it  would  be 
her  bosom  friend,  Zola,  in  an  inquiring  frame  of  mind,  and 
so  it  was. 

"Well,  what's  he  like?"  Zola  demanded. 

Victoria  said  it  was  hard  to  find  out,  "He's  so  quiet  and 
noncommittal,  sort  of." 

"Oh,  that  kind,"  Zola  returned.  "Well,  you  just  watch  it, 
Vicky.    I'll  bet  anything  he  turns  out  to  be  a  wolf." 

"Oh,  you  and  your  mind,"  Victoria  said  to  Zola,  and  all  the 
way  back  to  Herbert  Coombs  she  kept  hooting  at  Zola's  dark 
warning. 

"I'm  sorry  I  was  so  long,"  she  was  about  to  say  when  she 
walked  into  the  living  room.  It  was  strangely  still  and  empty. 
There  was  no  sign  of  Coombs.  She  discovered  him,  finally, 
over  by  a  window,  half  concealed  by  the  draperies.  He  was 
looking  out  at  the  city  in  the  soft  glow  of  street  lamps.  The 
silence  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  had  turned  off  the  radio. 

"What,  no  music?"  Victoria  asked  gaily. 

Coombs  said  that,  if  she  didn't  mind,  he  hated  classical 
music.  Having  no  ready  answer  for  that,  Victoria  joined  her 
guest  in  staring  down  at  Lexington  Avenue.  All  tlje  while, 
her  mind  churned  with  a  twofold  problem:  what  graceful 
thing  could  she  do  to  tear  him  away  from  the  window  and, 
when  this  had  been  accomplished,  (Continued  on  Page  iv>) 
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Is  it  true,  as  has  been  stated  frequently, 
that  Presiiient  Roosevelt's  final  stroke  was 
not  the  first,  but  that  he  had  suffered  several 
previous  ones?  If  there  is  no  truth  in  this  re- 
port I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
country  to  have  it  specifically  denied. 

At  the  moment  Admiral  Mclntire,  who  was  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  physician  during  the  past  twelve 
years,  is  in  the  Pacific,  so  no  one  can  speak  for  him. 
When  he  has  been  asked  by  various  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, he  has  said  there  is  absolutely  no  truth 
in  this  statement  and  it  is  too  absurd  to  deny. 

I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  live  in  the  house 
with  someone  who  had  suffered  several  strokes  and 
not  know  it.  Neither  the  children  nor  I  ever  saw  the 
slightest  sign  of  a  stroke.  My  husband  was  always 
susceptible  to  germs  and  bad  had  infantile  paralysis 
and  later  on  the  fiu  and  colds,  but  one  of  the  effects  of 
infantile  paralysis  is  less  good  circulation.  In  some 
ways,  however,  I  think  the  care  which  was  a  necessity 
made  my  husband  stronger,  and  certainly  being  able 
to  take  less  physical  exercise  seemed  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  conserve  his  energy  and  use  his  mental 
powers  with  better  concentration. 


Do  you  approve  ofjhe  custom  of  children 
calling  their  parents  by  their  first  names? 

That  seems  to  me  an  individual  thing  to  decide. 
I  have  always  liked  mother  and  father,  but  many 
children  use  mamma  and  papa,  or  ma  and  pa.  After 
ail,  it  seems  to  me  your  association  with  whatever 
name  you  use  for  your  parents  is  the  important  thing, 
since  it  is  that  sense  of  unending  love  and  security 
which  gives  the  child  confidence  about  life;  and  whether 
that  is  attached  to  the  first  names  of  the  parents,  or 
to  the  more  usual  mother  and  father,  seems  to  me 
quite  unimportant. 


Do  you  think  a  ti^oman  should  have  a 
baby  as  lale  in  life  as  45  years  old?  Many 
tvomen  tvho  have  hail  chihtren  an<l  su<htenly 
find  their  children  groivn  u^ouhl  welcome  a 
neiv  baby,  trhile  nuiny  others  tvould  think  it 
an  almost  tragedy  to  have  a  baby  at  that  age. 
Can  you  say  thai  you  know  anyone  tvho  has 
had  a  baby  as  late  in  life? 

I  did  not  suppose  that  many  women  would  feel 
they  could  cope  with  a  new  baby  at  the  age  of  45,  par- 
ticularly if  tliey  had  had  other  chiklren  when  they  were 
younger.  If  they  are  still  able  to  have  a  baby  and  never 
had  one  before,  I  can  understand  their  wanting  one. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  known  of  a  case  where 
a  woman  was  actually  45  when  her  baby  was  born, 
though  I  have  known  one  woman  who  was  nearing 
that  age.  She  was  a  fine  person  and  went  through  the 
ordeal  successfully  and  her  child  had  a  normal  happy 
childhood  and  was  a  great  satisfaction  and  joy  to  her. 
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Bv  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

^r  Once  you  stated  publicly  that  you  would 
never  under  any  circumstances  run  for  an 
elective  office.  Would  you  make  the  same 
statement  totlav? 


W   Do 


Doyou  believe  it  is  indicative  of  the  nu>rals 
of  our  society  that  tve  condone,  make  light  of 
and  even  seem  to  approve  the  loose  way  of  life 
led  by  so  many  stage  and  screen  stars? 

I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
lives  of  stage  and  screen  stars.  I,  of  course,  know  a 
few  of  them  personally  and  I  have  usually  found  them 
very  much  like  other  people.  They  have  difficulties, 
sorrows  and  joys  just  like  the  rest  of  humanity.  I 
think  probably  among  them  there  are  some  rather 
shallow  people,  but  then  there  are  some  of  that  variety 
off  the  stage  and  screen  also. 

You  evidently  think  that  the  morals  of  our  society 
today  are  at  a  rather  low  ebb.  As  I  read  history,  our 
present  standards  seem  to  me  on  the  whole  rather 
higher,  however,  than  they  have  been  in  many  periods 
of  similar  stress  in  past  centuries.  I  feel  rather  hopeful 
that  we  arc  accepting  responsibility  more  consciously 
and  thinking  out  our  problems  more  carefully  than 
has  often  been  the  case  in  the  past  when  nations  have 
been  titrough  long  periods  of  war. 


A  New  lorA-  etlilor  said  recently  that  our 
Army  has  been  the  mast  homesick  army  the 
tvorltl  has  I'ver  seen  ami  that  this  has  been  a 
military  problem.  His  explanation  was  that 
American  women  ''mother''''  their  sons  and 
husbanils  too  much.  Do  you  think  tluit  this  is 
true? 

No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  true.  It  amuses  me  very 
much  that  in  some  periods  our  writers  bemoan  and 
bewail  the  fact  that  the  American  home  is  disappear- 
ing: it  has  no  hold  on  the  young  people;  it  has  no 
stability  and  our  youngsters  have  no  real  attachment 
to  their  homes.  Then  presto,  overnight  the  young 
people  go  to  war  and  the  reporter  finds  that  they  are 
desperately  homesick !  It  will  be  acknowledged,  I 
think,  that  one  cannot  be  homesick  for  something 
which  does  not  exist ! 

The  simple  answer  is  that  the  rank  and  file  of  Amer- 
ican children  rarely  leave  home  before  they  are  eight- 
een, and  when  you  draft  them  at  eighteen  and  take 
them  away  from  home  and  put  them  under  military 
discipline  at  that  age,  it  is  the  first  time  that  most  of 
them  have  been  away  from  home.  There  is  every  chance 
that  homesickness  will  persist  for  quite  a  long  while 
under  these  circumstances. 


^t.Mif'fSt*-" 


'Well,  I  think  when  I  lell  you  we're  )<oinf;  to  have 
a  hal»y,  you  mighl  at  least  put  down  your  paper." 


We  are  members  of  an  adult  Bible  class 
and  have  had  many  arguments  about  whether 
playing  baseball  on  Sunday  or  attending  pro- 
fessional baseball  games  is  breaking  the  Sab- 
bath.   What  is  your  opinion? 

I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a  very  good  person  to  pass 
judgment  on  this  question.  I  was  brought  up  by  my 
grandmother  very  strictly.  I  was  not  allowed  to  play 
any  games  on  Sundays;  my  only  recreation  was  an 
afternoon  walk.  I  was  not  even  allowed  to  read  the 
same  books  that  I  read  on  weekdays.  The  effect  was 
not  altogether  successful.  I  hated  to  have  the  book 
I  was  really  interested  in  removed  from  me  on  Satur- 


day night,  and  just  as  I  got  interested  in  my  story  on 
Sunday,  that  book  was  whisked  away  and  I  had  to 
wait  a  week  to  finish  it ! 

The  result  is  that  I  have  allowed  my  children  to  feel 
and  have  myself  felt  that  Sunday  should  be  a  day  of 
rest  and  relaxation  as  long  as  what  one  did  was  in  no 
way  harmful  or  wrong.  If  you  feel  that  playing  baseball 
or  going  to  a  professional  baseball  game  is  not  harmful 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  harmful  on  Sunday  afternoon,  if  it  does  no't 
mterfere  with  your  duties,  whatever  they  may  be. 

This,  however,  is  a  question  which  each  individual 
must  answer  for  himself.  What  you  feel  is  right  or 
wrong  is  a  matter  for  your  own  conscience.  No  one 
else  cajudecide  for  you. 


else  caiud 
^^  Whi 


W^hat  single  piece  of  reading  matter  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  given  you  the  greatest 
pleasure? 

That  is  difficult  to  say,  since  one  derives  pleasure 
from  so  many  different  kinds  of  books.  I  have  enjoyed 
greatly  reading  UP  FRONT  WITH  MAULDIN,  by 
Bill  Mauldin,  and  before  that  I  enjoyed  very  much 
Ernie  Pyle's  book,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have 
given  me  the  greatest  pleasure  because  so  much  de- 
pends on  one's  mood. 


Do  you  believe  that  now  the  war  is  over 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  young  wom- 
en in  the  field  of  flying? 

I  certainly  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  flying  is  going 
to  become  so  much  simpler  that  men  and  women  both 
will  be  able  to  fly  small  planes  and  use  them  for  many 
differsat  purposes. 


differeaf 


Do  you  think  it  fair  to  accept  a  pension 
from  taxpayers  of  the  country  when  your 
husband  left  you  a  life  estate  of  $2,000,000? 

You  have  made  a  statement  which  is  incorrect. 
My  husband  did  not  leave  me  an  estate  of  two  million 
dollars.  The  estate  not  being  settled,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  tell  you  the  exact  amount,  but  I 
know  it  probably  will  be  under  half  that  amount. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  pension  given  to  widows  of 
Presidents  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  need  at  the  time 
the  pension  is  granted.  The  decision  does  not  lie  with 
the  widow  but  with  Congress,  which  has  to  pass  a  bill 
granting  the  pension.  I  have  always  supposed  that  it 
was  given  by  the  Government  in  recognition  of  the  , 
Presidents'  service  to  the  country  in  order  that  any  "^ 
widow  who  might  sometime  need  this  pension  would 
be  safeguarded.  It  would  be  difficult  to  put  it  on  the 
basis  of  need,  since  many  people  might  feel  that  in- 
stead of  being  an  honor  to  accept  it,  it  was  an  admis- 
sion that  their  husbands  failed  to  provide  adequately 
for  them  and  no  wife  likes  to  admit  that. 


lor  tnema 
W^  I    ... 


/  understand  that  social  w^orkers  are 
badly  needed  by  the  Red  Cross  for  service  in 
this  country  and  overseas.  Is  this  true,  and, 
if  so,  how  can  I  apply  for  duty? 

At  least  750  trained  social  workers  are  very  much 
needed  by  the  Red  Cross  for  service  overseas  and  in 
the  United  States.  These  must  include  trained  psychi- 
atric, medical  and  generic  social  workers  for  adminis- 
trative positions  and  staff  positions  to  supervise 
many  hospital  workers,  trained  and  untrained  in  the 
areas  of  social  case  work. 

Recently  the  Red  Cross  announced  that  they  would 
give  six  hundred  one-year  scholarships  to  accredited 
schools  of  social  work,  and  students  awarded  scholar- 
ships must  pledge  one  year  of  hospital  service  abroad 
or  at  home.  The  scholarship  carries  full  tuition  and 
$100  a  month  allowance. 

This  plan,  however,  is  to  meet  the  long-range  need 
and  will  not  supply  the  immediate  need.  If  you  are  a 
trained  social  worker,  go  at  once  to  the  Red  Cross 
headquarters  and  put  in  your  application. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  c/o  the 
Ladies'  Homk  Journal.  //  should  be  understood  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  answers  reflect  only  her  own  opinions,  and  are 
not  necessarily  the  opinions  of  the  Editors  of  the  Journal. 
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BUT  TAIV    A   MAIV   AkWAYS   GET   A   REDHEADED   WOMAIV! 
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THIS  particular  lunchroom  in  this  New  York  station  is 
buried  in  the  earth  off  the  lower  level,  opening  from  it 
like  a  side  apartment  from  a  giant  mole  run.  It  is  not 
very  big,  but  the  crowds  it  draws  are  big,  so  that  usu- 
ally each  counter  stool  has  a  customer  on  it  and  often  two  or 
three  standing  impatiently  behind  it.  Noise  is  compressed 
within  the  small,  low  cubicle  like  cotton  in  a  bale,  and  if  you 
are  not  used  to  such  a  thing  it  daunts  you  at  the  door. 
Jason  Warner  wasn't  exactly  used  to  it,  but  he  had  eaten 
thrice  before  in  others  of  the  somewhat  similar  dispensaries 
with  which  the  vast  station  was  endowed,  so  the  noise  was 
not  so  startling  as  at  first.  However,  the  constriction  of 
these  places  still  bothered  him.  He  was  used  to  the  open 
air.  A  lot  of  open  air. 

This  morning,  passing  the  window,  he  had  glimpsed  the 
bright  red  hair.  It  hadn't  looked  the  same,  but  during  the 
morning  he'd  got  to  thinking  about  it  and  decided  that 
after  three  years  his  memory  could  be  dulled  and  he  had 
better  make  sure.  So  now  this  noon  he  walked  into  the 
busy  cavern  where  he  had  seen  the  hair. 

There  was  one  empty  stool  and  Jason  fitted  himself  in 
there.  It  took  some  fitting;  he  was  rather  big.  He  looked 
out  of  place  because  of  his  size  and  because  of  the  fresh 
color  in  his  face.  He  looked  like  an  outdoors  boy,  which 
he  Was.  A  big,  fresh-faced,  serious-eyed  kid. 

A  waitress  came,  but  she  was  short  and  thick  and  had 
black  hair.  She  went  on  past;  this  end  was  not  her  section. 
And  then  Jason's  waitress,  the  one  he  had  marked  down 
that  morning,  approached  him  and  his  heart  jumped.  She 
was  tall  and  carried  herself  like  a  captured  general.  She 
had  the  unusually  white,  fine  skin  he  had  daydreamed 
about. 

But  then  his  pulse  smoothed  down.  Her  hair  was  really 
more  chestnut  than  red,  and  her  eyes  weren't  violet,  they 
were  a  sort  of  amber  green.  Also,  he  thought  her  mouth 
was  not  so  small.  It  was  definitely  not  the  girl.  Oh,  well, 
he  hadn't  really  thought  it  would  be. 

She  nodded  impersonally  to  Jason's  chin,  a  wise  child 
wary  of  train-shed  Lotharios  and  versed  in  all  their  various 
lines. 

"  What's  yours?''  she  said. 

Jason  ordered  a  hot  sandwich  with  potatoes  and  gravy, 
since  his  disappointment  had  not  affected  his  appetite. 
Outside,  the  mufifled  consonants  of  a  lady  train  announcer 
blurred  over  the  station  noise,  and  Jason  wondered  if 
maybe  the  girl  he  sought  had  been  one  of  these.  But  they 


hadn't  had  lady  announcers  when  he'd  left,  at  least  not 
at  his  traintime. 

The  waitress  came  back  and  Jason  saw  how  round  and 
smooth  her  arms  were.  He  said,  "Do  you  have  a  sister 
working  here?" 

Her  gaze  still  did  not  rise  above  his  chin.  "No,"  she  said, 
and  went  away. 

Jason  flushed.  Probably  she  thought  he  was  trying  to  be 
fresh.  Probably  lots  tried  it,  which  was  why  the  station's 
eateries  had  mostly  waiters  instead  of  waitresses. 

The  man  on  the  next  stool  got  up,  and  the  red-haired  girl 
came  and  stacked  dishes.  She  paused.  "Why  did  you  ask  if 
I  had  a  sister  here?" 

"Because  I'm  looking  for  a  girl  kind  of  like  you,"  Jason 
began.  "She's  tall  and  has  your  kind  of  hair,  only  red- 
der   "  He  found  himself  talking  to  her  receding  back. 

He  shrugged.  "Looking  for  a  girl  like  you."  She'd  be  so 
sure  that  was  a  stall.  He  went  on  with  his  sandwich;  but 
when  she  came  back  with  silver  for  the  empty  place  she 
paused  again.  She  was  nice,  you  could  see  that.  It  was 
just  that  she'd  learned  to  be  on  guard. 

"What's  her  name?"  she  asked  grudgingly. 

"I  don't  know,"  Jason  answered. 

"  Where  does  she  come  from?  New  York?" 

"I  think  so." 

"She  doesn't  sound  like  much  of  a  friend." 

"She  isn't,  exactly.   In  fact,  I  don't  know  her  at  all." 

"Then  why  are  you  trying  to  find  her?" 

"She  kissed  me  good-by,"  said  Jason. 

Her  eyes  raised,  then,  to  his.  They  left  his  chin.  He 
rather  wished  they  hadn't,  for  they  were  accusing  and  also 
full  of  annoyance  at  herself  for  being  so  gullible.  "  It's  a  new 
line,  anyhow,"  she  said.  And  went  away. 

Jason  finished  his  sandwich  and  had  cofTee  and  finished 
that  and  waited  for  his  check.  The  waitress  didn't  say  any 
more  and  he  didn't  either;  he  kept  looking  out  the  window, 
hunting  among  the  throngs  for  silky  red  carried  high  from 
the  floor. 

At  three  o'clock  he  was  at  the  door  of  a  drugstore  down 
the  mole  run  from  the  lunchroom.  He  looked  over  the  peo- 
ple in  there  and  turned  and  saw  the  waitress  pass  him.  She 
was  in  street  clothes,  a  yellow  flowered  print.  Her  legs  were 
slim  and  rounded  and  young  like  her  arms.  She  reminded 
Jason  of  a  jonquil  under  glass.  There  was  a  soda  fountain, 
and  along  this  were  stools  too.  People  were  getting  on  and 
off —so  many  people  (Continued  on  Page  184) 
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Doctor 


had 


'INNIE  moved  about  the  bedroom  with  the 
buoyant  heaviness  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  as  her 
feather  duster  flicked  the  reluctant  dust  from 
one  refuge  to  another  and  she  sang  under  her 
breath. 

The  old  woman  by  the  fire  held  herself 
straight-backed  and  defiant.  She  didn't  ap- 
prove of  fires  in  bedrooms.  But  that  fool, 
forbidden  her  to  go  upstairs  or  downstairs, 
and  Aunt  Thankee,  who  gave  orders  freely,  knew  how  to  take 
them.  It  pleased  the  old  woman  to  have  Minnie  round  her.  Aunt 
Thankee  liked  her  spirit.  Also,  Minnie  had  friends.  Whatever 
happened  came,  sooner  or  later,  to  Minnie's  ears. 

"The  ol'  gen'leman's  comin'  along  fine,"  she  said.  "He's  up  on 
deck,  come  evenin'.  You  could  see  him  wid  your  own  eyes.  Miss 
Thankee." 

"My  eyes  can't  go  upstairs  without  my  legs,"  Mrs.  Hooker  re- 
marked crossly,  "and  my  legs  won't.  Besides,  I'm  not  in  the  least 
interested."  She  pressed  her  thin  lips.  "Do  you  mean  you've 
seen  this — this  person  yourself,  Minnie?" 

"Sho' thing.  Miss  Thankee.  Miss  Ellen  tell  me.  She  says, 'You 
go  up  and  see  if  Captain  Cavalho  is  there  tonight.  It'll  sho' 
please  Aunt  Thankee  to  know  he's  on  de  watch  for  her.'" 

Aunt  Thankee  snorted.  "Nonsense!"  she  said.  "Well,  after  all. 
Captain  Cavalho  and  I  were  friends— great  friends  when  we  were 
young  and  before  he  took  up  with  that  Portugee  chit  from  off- 
Island.  It's  natural  that  I  should  show  at  least  some  decent 
interest." 

"  I  knows  just  how  you  feels,  Miss  Thankee,"  Minnie  told  her 
simply. 

""^'ou  know  nothing  of  the  sort."  Aunt  Thankee  retorted,  but 
without  conviction.  "You  can't.  You  didn't  know  him.  He  was 
always  violent" — she  said  it  almost  to  herself— "a  very  violent 
fdlow." 

"Maybe  you  was  a  violent  gal,"  Minnie  suggested. 

"I  was  not.   I  was  in  the  right." 

Then  both  women  were  silenced  and  held  motionless  by  a  sound 
so  poignant  that  it  was  like  a  knife  thrust  through  the  dividing 
walls.  Someone  had  screamed.  The  sound  seemed  to  transcend 
human  expression.  Yet  it  was  as  though  humanity  itself  had 
cried  out  in  suffering  protest. 

Minnie  let  her  suspended  breath  go  in  a  deep  sigh.  "It's  de 
wind,"  she  said.  "When  de  wind  shifts  Maria  Pia  say  de  pore  lady 
gets  kinder  crazier.  She  say  she  know  her  man's  comin'  and  she 
got  to  meet  him.  They  tries  to  stop  her.  They's  skeered  one  of 
her  bad  days  she'll  drive  into  the  sea." 

Aunt  thankee's  lips  compressed  themselves.  She  had  nearly 
said  "Poor  wretched  woman,"  out  of  a  pity  that  all  her  life 
she  had  denied  herself.  She  had  only  just  wiped  her  eyes 
with  an  exasperated  hand  when  the  door  opened  and  Ellen 
Frosbie  stood  on  the  threshold.  She  was  dressed  for  walk- 
ing. A  long  cloak  covered  her  to  her  ankles.  The  small  close- 
fitting  bonnet  was  tied  with  ribbons  under  a  chin  lifted  a  little 
too  high. 

"I'm  feeling  restless,  Aunt  Thankee.  I  thought  a  walk  would 
do  me  good." 

"Don't  go  too  far.  There's  a  storm  coming  up.  I  can  feel  the 
ache  of  it  in  my  bones." 

Ellen's  eyes  went  past  her  to  the  window.  She  could  almost  see 
the  wind,  sweeping  lightly  over  the  clear  spring  sky.  "Yes— I  can 
feel  it  too,"  she  said.  "But  I  won't  go  far." 

She  saw  him  from  a  distance,  standing  in  bleak  solitude  on  the 
white  sand  beyond  the  harbor  light.  The  gulls  circled  about  him. 
He  stood  so  motionless  that  they  might  have  taken  him  for  a 
broken,  upended  spar,  tossed  up  by  the  winter  storms.  But  Ellen 
knew  him  and  went  on,  not  out  of  defiance  but  from  a  driving 
inner  necessity. 

He  waited  for  her— perhaps  had  been  waiting.  His  boat,  just 
beyond  the  break  of  the  small  waves,  rode  lightly  at  anchor.  At 
his  feet  a  fishing  net  had  been  spread  out,  as  though  for  mending. 


He  made  a  little,  almost  gay  gesture.  "My  alibi,"  he  said,  "in 
case  you  might  suspect  that  I  was  here  to  meet  Miss  Frosbie." 

"Have  you  been  here  long?" 

"I  don't  know.   I've  forgotten." 

Time,  indeed,  was  immeasurable.  Only  weeks  had  passed  since 
she  had  laid  his  child  in  his  arms.  They  might  well  have  been 
years  which  had  ground  this  man  to  his  hard  core.  She  noted 
that  there  was  gray  scattered  in  the  thick  black  hair.  It  was 
strange  that,  even  so,  he  should  look  young. 

He  turned  away  from  her,  toward  the  open  sea.  "There's  a 
school  of  bluefish  running,"  he  said,  "and  a  fair  wind.  If  I  were 
just  any  man,  Nell,  and  you  just  any  woman,  I  would  ask  you  to 
sail  with  me." 

"Ask  me!"  she  said. 

"How  defiant  that  sounds!  Whom  are  you  defying,  Nell? 
Ellen  Frosbie?  Well  then — let's  both  defy  her.  I  do  ask  you.  To 
Cape  Poge  and  back.  An  hour  out  of  a  lifetime.  That's  not  much 
to  ask."  His  eyes  came  back  to  her,  narrowed  and  quizzical.  "On 
the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  can  happen  in  an  hour.  A  reputation 
can  be  lost." 

She  smiled  proudly.  "Have  I  ever  seemed  afraid  for  mine?" 

"On  the  contrary.  You  have  been  conspicuously  reckless  with 
it.  Or  sure  of  it.  By  now  the  Island  must  have  accepted  you  as 
one  of  its  eccentrics  who  can  stand  on  their  heads  on  Main  Street 
without  comment.  You  can  even  sail  with  Jocelyn  Caval  for  an 
hour  and  remain  a  decent  woman." 

liE  jumped  the  net  that  lay  between  them  and  swept  her  up  in 
his  arms,  like  a  child,  and  splashed  with  her  through  the  knee- 
high  stretch  of  water.  Their  closeness  lasted  less  than  a  minute. 
But  it  was  too  long.  She  had  to  muster  all  her  resolute  spirit 
against  his  warmth,  his  assured  and  gentle  strength.  How  rash 
and  ill-advised  had  been  her  surrender  to  impulse,  she  knew  now. 
But  she  had  been  caught  unawares,  overwhelmed  by  a  sudden 
and  secret  knowledge  of  a  debt  she  owed  him. 

He  scrambled  with  his  net  over  the  gunwale.  His  eyes  shone 
with  their  familiar  tawny  brilliance.  She  knew  that  never  before 
had  she  seen  them  simply  and  wholly  happy. 

"Have  you  ever  sailed  a  boat,  Nell?" 

"  I  used  to  row  a  boat  on  our  Concord " 

"That's  good.  Because  you'll  have  to  do  what  I  tell  you — for 
this  once.  Till  I've  hoisted  sail  you'll  take  the  tiller.  When  I  shout 
'Port!'  you'll  swing  her  to  the  left.  'Starboard'  means  to  the 
right.  Can  you  remember  that?  ' 

"I  may  not  have  sailed  boats,"  she  said  stiffly,  "but  I  have 
read  books." 

"Books  are  no  substitute  for  life,  Nell."  But  he  spoke  without 
his  habitual  irony. 

He  flung  her  a  terse  order  and  hoisted  his  white  sail.  With  every 
splendid  heave  of  his  body  he  shouted  "Ho,  the  fair  wind!"  ex- 
ultantly, and  the  sail,  as  though  the  wind  had  answered  him, 
filled  softly  and  the  boat  turned  her  nose  from  the  land  and 
danced,  outward  bound,  over  the  low  humps  of  harbor  water. 
Even  then  he  did  not  take  the  tiller,  but  sat  crouched  on  the  steps 
of  the  little  hatchway,  watching  Ellen  and  smiling. 

"A  few  weeks  of  this  and  you'd  be  a  lusty  sea  nymph.  Take  off 
that  demure  bonnet,  Nell.  You  might  lose  it.  Let  your  hair  blow 
free  for  once." 

"I  seem  to  be  doing  everything  for  once,"  she  said,  and  pulled 
the  ribbons  under  her  chin  and  tossed  her  bonnet  to  him.  He 
thrust  it  into  the  breast  of  his  pilot  coat. 

"For  once  and  nevermore,"  he  said.  "But^  once  like  this  is  all 
a  lifetime.  I  thought  I  d  never  have  you  to  myself  again.  But 
condemned  men  are  granted  a  last  wish.  This  was  mine— to  sail 
away  from  the  Island  with  you.  We  shall  sail  back  in  a  little  while 
and  say  good-by,  just  as  though  nothing  more  had  happened 
than  that  Miss  Frosbie  had  snapped  her  fingers  again  under  the 
Island's  nose.  But  you  and  I  will  know  better,  Nell.  So  long  as 
we  two  live  we  shall  have  no  more  of  life  than  this." 

She  looked  away  from  him  to  the  shores.  She  asked,  in  defiance 
of  her  heart  which  drummed  out  some  inexplicable  warning,  "Tell 
me  about  your  son,  Jocelyn."  (Continued  on  Page  48) 
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IT  WAS  TOO  LOIVG.    HOW  RA<>iH  HAH  BEEIV  HER  SUHREISDEII ! 
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\^  OMjEK  of  a  woman's  world:  a  hat  can  start  a  fashion  or  a  romance;  change 
a  silhouette  or  a  point  of  view.  This  year  it  can  add  dramatically  to  your 
height,  provide  ^Wdth  to  balance  new"  shoulders  or  hipHnes:  make  you  more 
sophisticated,  or  less  so;  give  your  face  a  new  contour;  even  keep  vour  ears 
warm  I  MASTERFUL  is  the  use  of  fur — in  lambskin  hoods,  mink -brimmed 
Bretons,  Persian-lamb  bonnets,  sailors  made  of  a  circlet  of  lynx.  INFLUENTL\L 
is  the  hat  as  round  as  a  glove,  the  dnmi-shape,  the  towering  crown,  the 
shoulder-size  brim.  YOUNG  AND  DISARMIXG,bow-trimmedbonnet5,chin-strap 
Bretons;  catchy  forehead-showing  cloches,  and  bright  knitted  hats  pulled 
dowTi  over  the  ears.  DOMINANT  colors  are  stone  grays  and  fawn  tones — 
winter  white,  black  and  splashes  of  color.  When  fashion  changes  as  it  is 
chanjiino:  this  vear.  hats  are  on  the  crest  of  the  news,  and  more  than  ever 
e  crowning  glory  of  your  costume.       *      *       by  ^ilhela  cishmax 

/ojhion  Editor  of  the  Journal 
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I'^l       llciiiH    (  arii";j;ie  fashion:  knitted  hat  worn  with 
K    tweed  suit,  large  fur  bag,  bright  jersey  blouse. 


iM  T  I  V     r  T  n  11  I  V  f '    in  burnished  sold.  Braagaard's  dinner  hat.  a  sailor 

iVlllA  bLUrllAb  oir 


roies.  Off-the-shoulder  scarf,  new  fur  accessory. 


I{0\-\ETS  PREVilL, 


large  and  small.    Romantic   ;   .:  _--^  ;_:-:. 
ribbon Lilly  Dache.    Schepps'  jewels. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  CVSE3tAN-0  t-EAa 


DDHir    TDirilBIJIVT     Foreheadexp*^*ed.  John  Frederics"  dec 
I)  U  U  11      1  U  1  L  )1 1  11 A  J  I .   orative  cloche:  Arpad's  jersey  blouse 
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rederics;  with  Rose  Barrack's  suit. 


MMSllRKMIliT  M  DHID 


PADDED  HIPS.  SLENDER  BASQUE. 
JOHN  FREDERICS'  NEW  SILHOUETTl 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  CUSHMAN-O'LEARY 


HE  1945  REEFER.  TRIM  AS  A  GENERAL:  TAUT  BODICE,  EMPHASIZED  HIPS; 
ATTIE  CARNEGIE.   JOHN  FREDERICS'  PONYSKIN  SKIRT.  ACUTELY  SLIM. 

ASHION  TIPS  THE  SCALES  WITH  NEW  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 
ADDED  HIPS  STRANGE  TO  THE  EYE  FOR  THE  FIRST  THIRTY  SECONDS, 
HEN  UNMISTAKABLY  RIGHT.  NOW  AND  FOR  THE  FUTURE.   CONTRAST  IS 
:VERYWHERE:  SLIM  SKIRTS  AS  STRAIGHT  AS  A  ROD,  STRIKING  CONTRADIC- 
lON  TO  FULLNESS;  BULKY  BOX  JACKETS  SIDE  BY  SIDE  WITH  TRIM  FITTED 
'NES;  AND  EVERYWHERE— THE  YOUNG  FRAGILE  WISP  OF  A  WAISTLINE. 

.  SEASON  PRONE  TO  EXAGGERATE— AN  EXCITING  ONE  FOR  CHOOSING 
:L0THES.  but  NOT  WITHOUT  ITS  HAZARDS.   BULKY  TOPS  AND  BULKY 
;KIRTS  JEOPARDIZE  CERTAIN  FIGURES.   EXTREME  SLOPING  SHOULDERS 
.ND  SLIM  FUR  SKIRTS  ARE  FOR  ONLY  A  FEW.   NOTE  HOW  THE  SPOTLIGHT 
lOVES  FROM  ONE  TO  ANOTHER— SHINES  LAST  AND  LONGEST  ON  FASHIONS  OF 
IIMPLICITY  WHICH  MODERATE  THE  SILHOUETTE.   iiv  mii.iiki..\  ri-siii»iAX 


REEFER  IN  THE  TREND,  TEMPERED  LINES; 
WAIST  NIPPED  IN  BACK— HATTIE  CARNEGIE. 


BULKY  SKIRT  OF  BLANKET  WOOLEN. 
BY  JOHN  FREDERICS.   WAISTLINE 
ZERO.  OVER  CLINGING  JERSEY  DRESS. 


SLOPING  SHOULDERS.  SOFT  SLEEVES.  SIDE  CLOSING, 
SHELL  CLIPS.   HATTIE  CARNEGIE'S  BEIGE  TOWN  WOOLEN. 


BOWKNOT  SLEEVES.  SCROLL  BELT— HATTIE  CARNE- 
GIE'S BEIGE  CREPE:  CRUSHED  VELVET  TOQUE. 


LAt'K    KOKFKlt    ivitli    19 tS's  trim    ivaislline,   sitarf}  lapels,   rounder  hips,   by 
ante  Sana — uardrobe  coat  of  the  year.    Sallv  I  ictor's  umber  relvet  hat  and  gloves. 


LA4'K  IS  THE  «-ii.\ii.>i  THAT  >'KVEH  FAILS:  the  foshioTi  of  simplicity  or  sophistication; 
e  fashion  above  all  others  this  year.  Krerv  color  goes  with  black,  and  adds  a  different  jlavor 
>  it.  A  black  coat  siiccei'ds  ivhere  a  red  or  a  green  one  might  not.  A  black  suit  has  endless 
ossibilities,  no  limitations.  A  good  black  dress  is  a  priceless  pearl.  W  ith  these  three  you 
mid  travel  around  the  world — or  meet  a  voorld  of  emergencies  at  home.  Add  to  your  heart's 
mtent.  .\othing  could  be  smarter  than  a  gray  jersey'  dress,  bright  jersey  blouses,  a  Persian- 
mb  fez,  a  jetvel-tone  velvet  hat  and  matching  gloves.  Use  color  as  your  personal  insignia, 
?cessories  as  the  connecting  links  of  your  wardrobe.       •       bv  hi  tb  .mahy  paikaiih 


UHA%  JKIISKV   with  a  heart-shaped  neckline,  indispensable  daytime  basic  wooi 
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Dinner  blouse,  rayon  Jersey;  daytime 
blouse,  wool  jersey;  Arpad  designs. 


BLACK  sriT,  ESSENTIAL;  roomv  shoulders  the  mark  of  the  season.  An  Adcle 
Simpson  style,  worn  with  Persian-lamb  fez  and  ascot.  Heavy  gold  jewelry, black  gloves. 


\       \ 
Amber  velvet  toque,  gloves  trans- 
form the  black  suit  for  afternoon. 


INFALLIBLE    BLACK    DBESS  — crepe  with  satin  by  Rose  Barrack; 
wreath  of  black  satin  roses.    Dress  also  worn  with  a  velvet  or  fur  hat. 


ADD   FOB  EVE.\'IXG:    this  year's  formal  short  dress;  a  brocaded  satin 
by  Rose, -Barrack ;  interest  focused  in  the  back.  Seaman  Schepps'  necklace. 


Hr.Corlcy  didn't  think  Willie  would  ever  make 
a  isoldier-nntil  that  last  fight/' against 

overwhelfflinir  odds."  *  *   BY  ROY  WHEELER 


THE  USO  chaperon  paused  at  the  chess  table 
where  Mr.  Harvey  Coffin  Cor  ley  was  toying 
with  a  problem.  "Isn't  that  the  boy  you  played 
with  all  summer?"  she  asked,  pointing  to  a  pic- 
ture in  a  newspaper  which  she  dropped  on  the  table 
with  careless  regard  for  the  queen's  peril  in  respect 
to  two  wolflike  knights. 

Mr.  Corley  picked  up  the  newspaper,  murmured 
"J'adoube,"  and  restored  the  queen  to  the  temporary 
safety  of  the  square  from  which  she  had  been  jarred. 
Then  he  adjusted  his  glasses  and  peered  down  at  the 
newspaper. 

"Pfc.  William  B.  Buckstrom,"  he  read.  Willie 
Buckstrom!  Quickly  he  hurried  on.  "For  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds " 

Mr.  Corley  blinked  his  forty-four-year-old  eyes, 
and  one  thin  hand  crept  up  to  his  scrawny  neck. 

"With  but  two  men  of  his  platoon  surviving,  he 
rallied  them  behind  him  and  went  on  to  storm  a 
seemingly  impregnable  enemy  position  and  cap- 
ture it." 

Mr.  Corley  finished  the  citation  with  his  none-too- 
robust  heart  in  his  mouth.  "Why "  he  gasped, 

looking  up  at  the  place  where  the  chaperon  had  been. 
But  the  chaperon  had  long  since  disappeared,  and 
Mr.  Corley  was  left  to  his  own  reflections. 

The  latter  took  him  back  a  long  way — to  the  day, 
in  fact,  when  he'd  stepped  out  of  his  teller's  cage  dur- 
ing a  slack  hour  and  gone  to  the  cashier.  "What  can 
I  do  to  help?"  he'd  asked.  "I'm  buying  bonds,  con- 
tributing to  the  Red  Cross  and  all  that,  but  I'd  like 
to  do  more.  I'd  like  to  do  something  for  the  boys, 
directly  for  the  boys." 

The  cashier  had  opened  his  mouth,  looked  at  Mr. 
Corley's  bald  spot,  sallow  cheeks  and  spindly  frame, 
and  closed  it  again.  "I low  about  the  USO?"  he'd 
asked  at  length.  "Can  you  entertain  in  any  way,  or 
play  any  games?" 

"I  play  chess,"  Mr.  Corley  had  said. 

And  that  was  the  way  it  had  begun. 

At  the  USO  place  they'd  said  yes  indeed,  they'd  be 
glad  to  use  him,  to  have  him  come  every  night.  There 
were,  they  said,  thousands  of  boys  in  the  service  who 
played  chess  and  had  no  one  to  play  with,  serious- 
minded  boys  who  didn't  care  for  dancing  or  the 
theater  or  entertainments  of  any  kind. 

But  of  course  it  hadn't  turned  out  that  way,  even 
though  they  put  up  a  nice  notice  on  the  bulletin 
board,  secured  the  donation  of  a  beautiful  inlaid 
table  and  a  tournament-size  set  of  almost-new  Staun- 
ton men.  In  fact,  for  the  first  week,  Mr.  Corley 
didn't  meet  a  single  boy  who  wanted  a  game.  They'd 
stop  by  his  table — the  boys — look  down  at  it  and 
then  with  a  smile  or  a  shrug  pass  on. 

After  the  first  couple  of  nights,  Mr.  Corley  tried 
speaking  to  them,  inviting  them  to  play.  "Hello," 
he'd  say  with  what  he  thought  was  out-of-the-cage 
informality  and  friendliness.  "Like  to  try  a  game?" 

But  he  had  no  takers  until  the  second  week,  and 
then  only  two.  And  for  four  months  it  was  that  way. 
A  run  of  nights  when  the  only  response  his  invitation 
would  get  would  be,  "What  is  it?  Some  kind  o'  fancy 


checkers?"  or,  with  a  guffaw,  "Uh-uh,  I  ain't  got 
forty-eight  hours'  leave  right  now." 

And  then  there  would  be  a  few  evenings  of  desul- 
tory games  with  desultory  individuals  who  called  the 
knights  "horses,"  and  couldn't  remember  quite  how 
they  moved.  For  sure. 

"It's  just  the  way  the  boys  are  nmning  right  now," 
the  USO  people  told  him.  "We  get  all  kinds  and 
classes.  A  couple  of  weeks  from  now  they'll  all  be 
new,  and  as  likely  as  not  they'll  be  standing  in  line 
to  play  with  you." 

But  in  four  months  of  patient  and  at  times  almost 
pleading  invitations,  Mr.  Corley  met  less  than  two- 
dozen  boys  who  knew  or  cared  anything  about  the 
game.  And  out  of  these,  few  ever  came  back  for  a 
second  evening's  play. 

Mr.  Corley  couldn't  understand  that.  True,  in 
such  games  as  he  played,  he  always  won,  always  beat 
the  boys,  but  he  saw  to  it  that  he  did  it  in  a  nice  way, 
never  pressing  home  a  mate  in  the  middle  game,  but 
holding  off  until  most  of  the  pieces  had  been  ex- 
changed, and  then  making  it  seem  close  as  they  raced 
in  the  surviving  pawns, 

A  FEW  times  Mr.  Corley  was  tempted  to  throw  a 
game  in  the  hope  that  the  particular  boy  might  come 
back  the  next  night,  but  always  his  conscience  rose 
up  to  have  a  still,  small  but  effective  word  with  him. 
After  all,  Mr.  Corley  was  a  New  Englander,  a  Con- 
gregationalist  and  a  banker. 

Had  he  not  read  somewhere  that  the  Germans 
made  their  officers  play  chess,  Mr.  Corley  would 
have  given  up  in  disgust  at  the  end  of  the  second 
month.  Instead,  he  tried  something  else:  He  lettered 
up  a  new  notice  and  put  it  on  the  bulletin  board. 
In  it  he  offered  to  teach  the  game. 

"I'll  take  them  from — from  scratch,"  he  told  the 
USO  head.  "I'll  teach  them  offense,  defense,  tech- 
nique and  strategy." 

But  again  there  were  no  takers,  no  candidates. 
No  one  wanted  to  learn  to  play  chess  from  Mr.  Corley. 

Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  futile  month, 
he  decided  to  give  it  up,  to  consign  wartime  chess  to 
the  Wehrmaclit  and  try  to  find  something  else  to  do 
for  the  boys.  Something  an  anemic,  nearsighted  bank 
teller  could  do.  At  the  end  of  a  long  day  in  the  six- 
teenth cage.  On  archless  feet.  Surely,  he  thought, 
there  must  be  something. 

And  then  it  was,  on  the  night  Mr.  Corley  had 
planned  as  his  last,  that  Willie  appeared. 

It  was  early  in  the  evening,  a  soft  April  evening 
with  the  daylight  clinging  to  the  western  sky  the 
way  a  symphony  clings  to  the  senses  long  after  the 
bows  have  slipped  from  the  strings.  Mr.  Corley  sat 
at  his  table  toying  with  a  problem— waiting.  Wait- 
ing. Waiting. 

There  won't  be  many  boys  coming  in  now  that  spring's 
here,  he  thought  grimly.  And  there  won't  be  any  that 
ivill  want  to  play  chess,  he  nodded. 

Because  this  was  to  be  his  last  night,  he  aban- 
doned the  problem,  and  began  computing  matches, 
games  and  the  long  hours  he'd  put  in  behind  the 
black  men.    But  it  was  a  depressing  record,  and 


presently  he  dropped  the  black  book  in  which  he'd 
written  it  all  down  back  into  his  pocket  and  looked 
up. 

A  slightly  built,  thin-faced  lad  with  a  self-conscious 
look  about  him  was  staring  down  at  the  board  and 
nervously  scratching  the  back  of  his  neck. 

"Hello,"  Mr.  Corley  said  in  a  tone  that  through 
sordid  repetition  had  become  squeaky  and  metallic. 
"Like  to  try  a  game?" 

The  boy  jumped.  "Why — why,  yes.  Y-yes,  sir," 
he  stammered. 

With  one  flat  foot  Mr.  Corley  pushed  out  the  chair 
that  faced  the  white  men — always  he  offered  them 
the  first-moving  white  men — and  motioned  to  the 
boy  to  sit  down.  "Corley's  my  name,"  he  said  wea- 
rily. "Harvey  Corley." 

"M-mine's  Buckstrom,  sir,"  the  boy  said,  wiping 
his  hands  on  the  sides  of  his  trousers.  "W- Willie 
Buckstrom." 

Mr.  Corley's  heart  sank.  Willie!  he  thought  and 
resigned  himself  to  an  hour  of  fumbling  play. 

But  in  thi3  respect  he  was  in  for  a  surprise.  Willie's 
chess  wasn't  championship  chess,  but  it  was  all  right. 
True,  he  breathed  hard  between  moves,  his  hands 
shook  when  he  touched  a  piece,  and  he  stammered 
when  he  spoke — which  wasn't  often — but  he  knew 
how  to  castle  on  the  queen's  side,  take  a  pawn  en 
passant,  and  he  never  retracted  a  move  once  he  had 
made  it. 

IHEY  played  three  games  and,  although  Mr.  Corley 
won  them  all  by  comfortable  margins,  they  were  good 
enough  to  give  him  a  thrill. 

"You  play  very  well,"  Mr.  Corley  said  when  the 
boy  stood  up  at  the  end  of  the  third  game. 

"N-no.  No,  sir.  But  I — I  thank  you,  anyway." 
And  then,  before  Mr.  Corley  could  think  of  an  ap- 
propriate reply,  Willie  said,  "Are  you  here  ev-every 
night,  sir?  W-would  you  be  willing  to  play  with  me 
again?  G-give  me  another  chance?" 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Corley  hesitated.  He  glanced 
up  at  the  thin  face  and  the  timid  gray  eyes  that  didn't 
match  the  uniform  or  the  big  city  or  the  things  the 
boy  might  have  to  go  through  before  he  got  back  to 
the  place  he  came  from. 

"Why — why,  yes,"  Mr.  Corley  said.  "I'll  be  here 
every  night  and  I'll  be  glad  to  play  with  you  as  much 
as  you  like." 

"Th-thank  you,"  the  boy  gulped,  and  turned  and 
walked  away. 

For  three  months  and  a  half  Willie  never  missed  a 
night  at  the  USO.  Nor  did  Mr.  Corley.  The  bank 
scheduled  his  vacation  for  mid- July,  but  he  didn't 
take  it.  Occasionally  he  was  invit^  out  to  dinner 
or  to  a  movie,  but  he  never  accepted  the  invitation. 
Each  night  he  and  Willie  played  three  games,  and 
each  night  he  won  them  all.  Once  it  seemed  that 
Willie  might  force  a  draw,  and  that  time  Mr.  Corley 
was  tempted,  sorely  tempted  to  let  him.  But  in  the 
end  his  sense  of  honor  triumphed  and  he  took  the 
game  by  queening  a  pawn. 

And  each  night  when  he  rose  to  go,  Willie  said  the 
same  thing:  "I — I  thank         (Continued  on  Page  136) 
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BY  m  BATCHELDER 


ONE  of  my  readers  has  sent  me  an  old  Virginia  cookbook.  It  is 
more,  really,  than  a  cookbook.  It  is  a  large  and  comprehensive 
exposition  of  how  they  kept  house  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  what  was,  as  they  loved  to  call  it,  "The  Old  Dominion." 
This  was  the  apotheosis  of  Ijixury.  Here  was  the  glitter  and  elegance 
and  charm  of  court  life,  brought  to  this  resplendent  colony  by  the 
colonial  governors  and  their  ladies.  And  here  old  Virginny  estab- 
lished a  reputation  that  has  never  dimmed,  through  revolution  and 
civil  strife,  for  a  princely  hospitality  and  grace  of  living  that  set  a 
standard  for  other  colonies  and  is  found  today  wherever  the  de- 
scendants of  those  early  sophisticates  made  of  food  and  household 
arts  a  cult  and  a  religion. 

Almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  ladies  of  the  first  families  of  Virginia 
contributed  to  this  book.  I  came  to  the  names  of  many  who  arc 
known  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee 
Mrs.  Judge  Barton,  Mrs.  Byrd,  Mrs.  Cabell,  Mrs.  Langhorne— these 
are  a  few  of  the  distinguished  names  found  in  this  amazing  book. 

Such  cakes  and  pastries,  such  syllabubs  and  sauces,  such  breads — 
Virginia  is  still  famous  for  those — such  soups  and  chicken  dishes  and 
puddings.  It's  enough  to  drive  you  mad,  but  you  can't  leave  it  alone. 
That  is  the  acid  test  for  any  book— the  inability  to  put  it  down. 

I  think  the  editor  wouldn't  mind  if  she  knew  that  I  quoted  one 
passage  from  her  work.  In  speaking  of  her  purpose  in  giving  it  to  a 
presumably  waiting  public  she  writes  (of  herself,  in  the  third  person) : 
"If  she,  above  all,  shall  succeed  in  making  American  homes  more  at- 
tractive to  American  husbands,  and  spare  them  a  resort  to  hotels  and 
saloons  for  those  simple  luxuries  which  their  wives  know  not  how  to 
provide,  she  will  feel  amply  repaid  for  all  the  labor  this  work  has  cost." 

So  much  for  this  Virginia  lady  and  her  monumental  work.  I 
thought  you'd  like  to  know  that  serious  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  food  and  good  living  began  a  long  time  ago  and  are  still 
being  carried  on.  (Continued  ""  P"<'/'  f75) 
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L  I  X  E     A     DAY 


1  Falling  leaves  and  the  falling  year— beauty 
is  going  the  way  she  came.  Saying  good-by 
with  no  sigh,  no  tear  (it  is  the  empty  wind 
you  hear). 

21  promised  to  drop  in  a  word  or  two  about 
oysters,  and  here  is  one.  Make  some  rich 
pastry  or  baking-powder-biscuit  dough. 
Roll  very  thin.  Cut  into  squares,  put  two 
large,  seasoned  oysters  on  each  square  with 
bits  of  butter.  Season.  Roll  up.  Fry  in  deep 
fat  or  bake  until  brown. 

3  Second  thoughts:  About  those  oysters,  the 
same  treatment  goes  if  you  cream  them 
first,  or  dip  them  in  cocktail  sauce.  In 
any  case,  serve  them  with  a  sauce.  Or  you 
can  always  bake  them  or  make  an  oyster  pie, 
if  you  like  that  idea  better. 

4  Minced  chicken  on  toast  or  baked  in  green 
peppers  is  a  Sunday-morning  dish  to  stop 
all  Sunday  a.m.  dishes.  And  for  a  supper, 
serve  it  on  sauteed  sweetbreads  and  it's  super. 
(Super  is  slang  for  superb.  This  is  both.) 

5  From  an  old  cookbook:  "If  persons  without 
brains  can  make  good  bread,  why  cannot 
you?"   Well,  some  folks  can't. 


Rice  cooked  with  canned  tomatoes,  green 
I)epper,  chopped  onion,  butter  or  margarine 
and  chopped  peanuts  is  a  delicious  supper 

dish.    Cook  the  rice  first.    Make  the  sauce. 

Mix.    Put  in  a  casserole,  cover  with  grated 

cheese  and  bake  it. 


7  Ever  eat  a  French-toast  maple  sandwich? 
Spread  thin  slices  of  bread  with  butter  or 
margarine  and  shaved  maple  sugar.  Put 
together.  Dip  in  egg  and  milk  and  fry  to  a 
brown  like  a  thrush's  wing.  Serve  hot  with 
bacon  or  sausages.  Old-style  vittles,  but  nice. 


Never  one  for  artichokes,  I  found  out  I 
was  missing  a  bet.  Cook  them  in  boiling, 
salted  water  until  tender.  Spread  the 
leaves,  take  out  that  devilish ' '  choke, "  fill  center 
with  creamed  sea  food.  Be  sure  to  crook  your 
little  finger  when  you  eat  the  leaves.  You  can't 
deceive  an  artichoke. 

Answer  to  query:  I  regret,  Maybelle,  to  tell 
you  that  you're  barking  up  the  wrong 
artichoke.  Jerusalem  artichokes  are  to 
Jerusalem  as  Yonkers,  New  York,  is  to  Betty 
Grable.  They're  just  another  make-believe. 


Wish  for  a  scallop  that  will  malje  your 
eyes  pop?  But  of  course.  Mix  flaked 
salmon,  minced  clams  and  crab  meat 
with  a  light  cream  sauce,  well  seasoned.  Fill 
ramekins  or  scallop  shells.  Sprinkle  with 
grated  cheese  and  buttered  crumbs  and  bake. 
So — a  salad,  a  roll,  a  cafe,  a  meal. 

News  Items:  Cherry-orange  marmalade, 
lime  marmalade,  hickory-smoked  salt, 
and  a  concentrated  meat  paste  that  does 
wonders  in  a  hundred  wonderful  ways.  Haven't 
I  been  researching  or  have  I  stayed  at  home ! 


/]  n  If  you  get  any  bananas  this  fall,  by  hook 
I  /  or  crook,  peel,  split  lengthwise.  Put  them 
i  ^  in  a  pie  plate.  Cook  the  juice  of  two  lemons 
with  half  a  cup  of  sugar  for  two  minutes.  Pour 
half  over  the  bananas.  Bake  and  baste  with 
the  rest  of  the  lemon.  The  bananas  should 
come  out  jellied  and— pink ! 

Dept.  of  utter  desperation— how-now  divi- 
sion: Carrot  pie  with  meringue.  Now 
I  ask  you ! 
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MOne  delicious  thing  with  sausages  or  pork 
chops  is  baked  or  fried  pears.  Just  do 
as  you  would  fried  apples.  Season  with 
lemon  juice.  Mother  knew  about  this  and 
handed  it  along. 

i  r  All  these  years  I've  talked  of  apple  frit- 
IT  ters.  "How  dear  to  my  heart"— and  if 
lU  you  serve  them  in  maple  sirup,  how 
dearer.   (Let  the  waistline  take  care  of  itself.) 


OrriMtKIC      WALK 

Shall  w<«  walk  tty  th<>  frumblinit  wall 

Wln'r««  lli««  p««€l  l«»av««N  ll«»? 
S«><>  how  tht'y  willintfly  fall— 

Fallinie.  bill  not  <«>  di«*. 

Th<'>-  will  <>nri«-h  lh«>  oarth. 

Tii«'  Noil  fr»in  wh<>nf<«  lht>y  t 
.Sprinti  itroiniNi^N  Ihfir  ri'blrlh, 

llap(iz«'N  <>a<'h  d«'athl«*MN  nam<*. 


Two-way  receipt — and  worth  it!  Prepare 
some  sweetbreads  as  I've  told  you  a  thou- 
sand times.  Saute  large  rounds  of  bread 
and  keep  hot.  Make  a  rich  cream  sauce,  not 
too  thick.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
paprika.    (It  has  its  place  all  right.) 

AH  Chapter  Two:  Heat  the  sweetbreads  in 
I  /  the  sauce,  after  you've  sliced  them  and 
1 '  browned  them  in  butter.  Also  saute 
enough  artichoke  bottoms  to  account  for  the 
toast  rounds.  Arrange  the  artichokes  on  the 
toast.  Then  the  sweetbreads.  Pour  the  boiling 
sauce  over  and  garnish  with  chopped  browned 
almonds  and  halved  canned  figs,  drained. 

/|fl  A  well-bred  oyster  can't  abide  paprika. 
In  Especially  in  a  stew.  I  knew  an  oyster 
"J  one  time  that  flopped  right  out  of  a  stew 
and  brushed  itself  off  when  the  paprika  hit  it. 
Then  walked  away. 

An  Italian  chicken  dish  I  love  is  this: 
Cut  up  a  cleaned  young  chicken.  Be  sure 
to  wipe  it  dry.  Brown  in  oil.  Put  in  a 
casserole  with  broth  to  cover  and  cook  until 
very  tender.  Make  a  sauce  of  cooked  sliced 
onion,  a  clove  of  garlic,  half  a  pound  of  sliced 
mushrooms,  some  diced  celery  and  about  four 
cups  of  canned  tomatoes.  Add  a  small  can  of 
tomato  paste.  Cook,  add  to  the  chicken,  cover 
and  bake  until  thick.    Don't  thin  the  sauce. 


The  big  rains  almost  but  not  quite  carried 
off  my  water  cress  in  the  brook.  Anchored 
at  a  big  rock,  it  held  on.   But  you  ought 
to  see  my  miniature  Niagara. 

fli  Sour  cream  mixed  with  mayonnaise, 
/  I  celery  seed,  a  little  pref)ared  mustard  and 
^  1  just  a  few  minced  cardamon  seeds  makes  a 
dressing  for  a  potato  salad  that  has  them  get- 
ting out  the  sleigh  bells.  To  cheer  you  on. 

fl  n  Although  I  haven't  mentioned  prunes 
/  /  in  a  dog's  age,  don't  forget  that  cooked 
tJ  u  ones  stuffed  with  a  mixture  of  cream 
cheese,  orange  juice  and  pulp  and  chopped 
walnuts  make  a  good  substantial  salad  meal. 

fl  0  Salad  trick:  Rub  a  cut  clove  of  garlic  on 
/  1  bite-size  whole-wheat  breakfast  biscuits. 
(->  U  Toss  into  a  mixed  green  salad  just  before 
serving. 

fl  jj  Would  you  bread  a  chop,  a  chicken  leg 
//I  or  a  cutlet?  Very  well;  when  you  bread, 
tJ  I  mix  some  herbs  in  the  crumbs.  Oh,  what 
a  difference  a  little  herb  makes ! 

fl  r  Desserts  haven't  had  a  break  this  time, 
/  T  I  don't  quite  know  why.  Guess  I  wasn't 
tJ  U  minded  that  way.  But  make  some  thin, 
rather  sweet  griddlecakes.  Serve  with  maple 
sirup  beaten  up  with  sour^eam  and  cinna- 
mon.  Surprise. 

Then  there's  toasted— yes,  toasted  (don't 
quibble,  please) — spongecake  slices,  cov- 
ered   with    marmalade,    then    with    a 

meringue,  and  browned  in  the  oven.  Children 

join  in  the  chorus. 

fln  For  eight  super-sandwiches,  slice  hard- 
/  /  cooked  eggs  on  rounds  of  toast.  Fold  one 
'-I  •  cup  mayonnaise  into  one  egg  white, 
beaten  stiff.  Pile  this  on  sliced  eggs.  Brown 
under  broiler  one  minute.  Serve  hot,  with 
pickles  and  a  sliver  of  bacon. 

Follow  up  is  my  motto.  So  let's  speak  of 
baked  apple  rings  served  with  Indian 
pudding.  And  if  you've  never  served  this 

fine  old-time  pudding  with  vanilla  ice  cream, 

do  it  now. 

Stewed  pears  with  vanilla-flavored  sirup 
are  a  wondrous  dish  done  with  meringues 
poached  on  boiling  water — or  milk,  and 

served  with  soft  custard,  a  la  floating  island. 

Now  that's  enough  for  desserts. 

Fried  scrapple,  darling  of  Philadelphians, 
served  on  slices  of  breaded  fried  egg- 
plant, with  sliced  tomatoes  and  grilled 
mushrooms,  is  a  dish  to  remember  some  frosty 
night — or  day.  With  creamed  potatoes — there, 
I  almost  forgot. 


O/j  October  has  thirty-one  delightful  days. 
1  I  Though  the  tapestry  of  leaves  is  breath- 
^  1  lessly  beautiful,  we  close  our  eyes  to  what 
must  come.  It  is  time— it  is  time  for  the  wild       aif^ 
geese.to  go  over.   And  for  the  lease  to  expire.  /  ^ 


/' 
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F  IT  HADN'T  BEEN  for  the  war  and  shortages, 
lots  of  famUies  might  never  have  learned  how  many 
different  kinds  of  those  good  Campbell's  Soups  there 
are!  Most  homes  have  certain  favorites  and  call  for 
them  often.  So  not  till  the  grocer  ran  short,  did  they 
realize  that  the  Campbell's  kinds  they  hadn't  tried 
are  just  as  tempting  and  every  bit  as  nourishing  .  .  . 
and  also  offer  new  ideas  for  getting  variety  into  meals. 

For  the  fact  is  that  every  kind  of  soup  Campbell's 
make  is  somebody's  favorite.  Whenever  you  see  a 
certain  kind  on  your  grocer's  shelf  it's  there  because 
many  of  his  customers  call  for  it  regularly,  and  because 
thousands  of  people  all  over  the  country  like  it  and 
like  it  a  lot.  There's  every  reason  why  you  will,  too ! 

How  many  of  the  Campbell's  Soups  do  you  know 
about . .  .  how  many  have  your  family  tried  ?  Just  for 
the  good  eating  of  it,  take  home  a  different  kind  of 
Campbell's  Soup  next  time  you  go  to  the  store. 


Soups 


CAMPBELL'S    BEAN    WITH    BACON    SOU 

A  great  flavor  combination  —  tender   beans   and 
tasty  bacon!  Here's  hearty  eating  for  you. 


■"^^Pflk 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


October,  1945 


HO,  THE  FAIR  WIND! 

(Continued  from  Page  34) 


"Young  Peter  Caval,"  he  answered  lightly, 
"after  a  preliminary  protest,  has  decided  .to 
survive.  He  comes  of  tough^stock." 

"One  day  he  will  sail  with  you  in  my 
place." 

"One  day,  no  doubt."  He  laughed,  and 
though  with  irony,  without  harshness. 

She  saw  the  white  line  of  his  teeth  as  he 
still  grinned  at  her.  But  for  some  hidden 
reason  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  meet 
his  eyes.  "  I  think  he  will  be  like  you,"  she 
went  on  hurriedly;  "dark  and  strong  and 
willful  and  sometimes  brutal,  but  at  heart 
generous  and  kind." 

"I  don't  know  about  the  generosity  and 
kindness,  Nell.  But  I  have  not  been  so  very 
willful.  I've  been  what  I  hg,d  to  be.  .  .  . 
Port,  a  little,  my  darling.  When  the  sail 
shakes  like  that,  she's  warning  you  that 
you've  fallen  off  from  the  wind.  Are  you 
shaking  your  head  too?  Why?  You  are  my 
darling.  We've  left  Hebron's  Ellen  and  the 
blackguardly  Caval  fellow  behind  us.  We're 
a  pair  of  sea  gypsies.  .  .  .  That's  better. 
Keep  her  close-hauled.  It's  pretty  the  way 
she  rides,  isn't  it?  She's  little,  too,  but  she's 
good.  Sometimes  she  and  I  pretend  she's  a 
full-rigged  ship  and  I'm  her  master  and  we're 
setting  off  for  the  world's  end." 

"There  isn't  any 
end,"  she  objected 
sadly.  "The  end  is 
just  the  beginning 
all  over  again — 
back  where  one 
started." 

"Or  perhaps  the 
depths  of  the  sea. 
Who  cares?  It 
would  be  a  splendid 
voyage."  He  clam- 
bered over  to  her 
side  and  took  the 
tiller  from  her. 

The  Sea  Bird's 
boom  swung  over 
their  heads  with  a 
roar  and  a  vicious 
crack  of  straining 
tackle  and  they  beat 
to  windward,  close- 
hauled  from  one 
tack  to  another. 
Joss  Caval's  free 
arm  rested  on  El- 
len's shoulder  in  the 
comradely    fashion 

of  an  old-established  love.  That  acceptance 
of  her  moved  her  perilously.  Out  here  on 
this  plunging,  racing  little  craft  he  was  free 
and  happy.  And  she  was  part  of  this  happi- 
ness and  freedom. 

He  glanced  down  at  her.  "Most  women 
and  some  men  would  be  hanging  over  the 
gunwales  by  now,"  he  said,  "green  as  grass. 
But  you  have  the  true  seafarer's  look.  No 
landlubber  has  it."  He  lifted  his  arm  for  a 
moment  and  pointed  to  the  low  flat  shore. 
"Look  over  there,  Nell.  That's  where  my 
father's  ship  foundered.  He  was  the  only 
survivor.  My  grandfather  swam  out  in  a 
wicked  winter  sea  and  brought  him  in, 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  took  him  home. 
My  mother  nursed  him  and  they  fell  in  love. 
Shall  I  tell  you  about  them,  Nell?  I  couldn't 
tell  Miss  Frosbie.  But  I'd  like  to  tell  you." 

"Even  Miss  Frosbie  would  like  to  know." 

It  wasn't  just  falling  in  love,  Nell.  They 
loved  each  other.  You  know  the  difference. 
It's  a  circumstance  rarer  than  we  like  to 
believe.  Whatever  it  was,  there  was  no  room 
for  it  in  their  respective  worlds.  So  they  ran 
away  from  both.  They  made  a  world  of  their 
own.  Only  a  privileged  few  shared  it  with 
them.  I  was  allowed  to  creep  in,  and 
Maria  Pia,  who  loved  us  all  more  than  her 

own  people,  and  the  Runt "  He  checked. 

His  memory  seemed  to  have  struck  some 
dangerous  obstacle  and  his  arm  on  her 
shoulder  grew  heavy.  She  guessed  that  for  a 
moment  he  had  ceased  to  be  aware  of  her. 
Then  he  went  on  steadily,  "Father  Francis 
used  to  shake  his  head  over  the  lot  of  us.  He 


She  was  trembling  tdolently. 
She  lifted  her  muff  higher,  as  a 
shield.  W^ith  his  free  hand  he 
dashed  it  out  of  her  grasp.  He 
pushed  his  hand  into  the  masses 
of  her  thick  black  hair. 

He  kissed  her  again  and  again 
with  slow  and  delirious  deliber- 
ation. 

"Go  away,  Amalie,"  he  said 
with  savage  gentleness. 

#  Don't  miss  this  exciting  new 
serial,  THIS  SIDE  OF  IIVIVO- 

C'EIVCE,  by  Taylor  Caldwell, 
beginning  in  the 


called  my  father  and  mother  his  'dear  sin- 
ners' and  gave  them  penances.  And  at  the 
next  confession  he'd  sigh  over  them  and  say, 
'So  you  are  still  in  adultery,  my  children,* 
and  there  would  be  more  Ave  Marias  and 
Pater  Nosters.  Father  Francis  felt  he  had 
taken  on  a  life's  work,  pitying  them  and 
keeping  them  somehow  in  heaven's  good 
graces.  No  doubt  he  would  have  been  un- 
frocked for  his  tolerance  if  he  hadn't  been 
such  a  poor,  insignificant  fellow  that  no  one 
bothered  about  him.  It  was  he  who  found 
my  father  and  mother  and  brought  my 
father's  body  home." 

Ihe  wind  tugged  at  her  hair.  It  was  com- 
ing loose  as  he  had  wished  it,  flying  in  tongues 
of  light  gold  fire  about  her  head.  Joss  Caval 
put  about  and  the  Sea  Bird  trembled  like  a 
horse  checked  in  full  gallop.  Then  her  sails 
drew  again  and  they  ran  before  the  freshen- 
ing wind  and  before  the  waves  hunting 
lustily  at  their  heels. 

"Go  on!"  Ellen  Frosbie  said. 
"We  started  on  our  way  here — to  my 
mother's  Island — what  was  left  of  us.  I  was 
just  thirteen.  People  came  from  England — 
my  father's  people,  of  course.  They  wanted 
to  take  even  my  mother's  jewels  from  her. 
They  called  her  a 
harlot  and  a  thief 
and    I    challenged 
every  man  jack  of 
them.  Well,  I  was  a 
big  fellow   for  my 
age   and,   though 
they  laughed  at  me, 
they  knew  how  the 
countryfolk  felt 
about  us,  and  they 
were   afraid   of  at 
least  a  scandal. 
When    we'd    sold 
everything,  we  had 
enough  to  bring  my 
poor  raving  mother 
to   her  old    home. 
We  found  it  shut- 
tered and  deserted. 
Disaster  had  struck 
there    too.    Only 
later    my  grand- 
father,  who    had 
been  in  hiding  with 
sympathizers,  crept 
back.  Well,  then  it 
was  for  me  to  find 
ways  and  means  for  us  all  to  live.   I  tried 
fishing.  But  a  fisherman  couldn't  keep  my 
mother's  household.   So  I  became  a  whale- 
man.   I  was  four  years  at  sea  with  Hunks 
Farquason  and  got  no  more  from  it  than  a 
broken  jaw  and  the  knowledge  that  I  was 
a  fellow  who  thought  he  knew  better  than  any 
man  afloat  how  to  sail  a  ship.  By  then  I  knew 
there  were  other  ways  and  means  to  live." 
She  said  in  a  low,  unguarded  voice,  "Poor 
young  Jocelyn!" 

"You  mustn't  pity  him." 
He  jumped  up  suddenly,  almost  violently, 
and  thrust  the  tiller  into  her  hands  and 
leaped  onto  the  boat's  prow.  With  his  arm 
crooked  about  the  mast  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  wind.  His  profile  was  thus  cut 
sharply  against  the  ice-blue  sky.  She  knew 
now  why  she  had  seen  that  exiled  faun  in 
him.  He,  too,  was  a  creature  of  the  earth 
and  sea,  of  fire  and  storm,  dancing  to  a 
secret  music.  No  one  place  would  ever  hold 
him.  There  would  be  no  peace  for  him  except 
in  the  midst  of  unrest  and  danger.  But  what 
caught  her  by  the  throat  was  not  this  new 
vision  of  him,  but  the  lightning  response  in 
her  own  heart,  the  surge  of  a  wild,  formless 
desire  for  life,  the  snap  of  bonds  that  should 
have  held  her  safe-moored  to  her  traditions. 
He  must  have  felt  the  yiolent  movement  of 
her  spirit,  for  he  turned  and  looked  back  at 
her  with  dark  laughter  in  his  eyes.  "Shall  I 
sing  a  little  chantey  to  you,  Nell?  A  nice, 
innocent  little  chantey?  I  made  it  up  when  I 
was  a  little  boy  and  my  father  had  taken  me 
to  sea,  fishing  with  him."  He  tossed  back  his 

(Continued  on  Page  51) 
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A  JUNIOR  CANTEEN  HOSTESS  ...  Gay  and  charming  Nancy 
Jane  MacBurney  sings  with  the  boys  at  a  popular  USO 
Canteen  she  helped  organize  in  Chicago  at  the  start  of  the 
war.  She  first  met  her  fiance  there  when  he  "just  happened  in." 
Ever  so  many  girls  and  women  are  serving  as  Canteen 
hostesses  these  days.  Couldn't  you  help  out  in  your  locality? 


NANCY  JANE  MACBURNEY.  .  .  Her  smooth  way  of  wearing  her  hair— whcthei  iis 
or  "down" — gives  an  added  charm  to  her  notably  lovely,  clear  soft  skin. 


shionably  "upswept" 


HER  COMPLEXION  CARE  is  Pond's  Cold  Cream "It's  the 

cleansing-est,  smoothing-est  cream  that  I  know,"  she  says. 


TO  IVED  R.  A.  V.  OFFICER 

Nancy  Jane  MacBurney 

engaged  to 

Flying  Officer 

Robert  Francis  Reynolds 


THE  RING  Bob  gave  her  just 
before  he  took  off  for  England 


She  met  Bob  in  Chicago  —  but  he  was 
born  in  Burma,  brought  up  in  London,  and 
they  plan  to  live  in  Toronto  "someday." 

Another  Pond's  bride-to-be,  Nancy 
Jane  is  another  lovely  girl  with  a  fascinat- 
ing  "soft-smooth"   Pond's   complexion. 

This  is  Nancy  Jane^ s  fundamental  daily 
skin  care  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 

She  smooths  white,  fluffy  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  all  over  her  face  and  throat,  and 
pats  thoroughly  to  help  soften  dirt  and 
make-up.  Then  she  carefully  tissues  it 
all  off. 

She  rinses  with  more  soft-smooth  Pond's 
— working  the  cream  over  her  face  with 
little  spiral  whirls  of  her  white  coated 


fingertips.  Tissues  all  off  well  again.  This 
second  creaming-ovcr  with  Pond's 
"leaves  my  face  feeling  like  silk,"  she 
says,  "and  so  clean!" 

Use  your  Pond's  Cold  Cream  Nancy 
Jane's  "twice-over"  way — every  night, 
every  morning  and  for  in-between  clean- 
ups during  the  day.  You'll  soon  see  why 
it's  no  accident  so  many  more  women 
and  girls  prefer  Pond's  to  any  other 
face  cream  at  any  price. 

Get  a  big  jar  today — you'll  love  the 
luxury  way  you  can  dip  into  its  wide  top 
with  both  your  hands  at  once!  Ask  for 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  at  your  favorite 
beauty  counter. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY 
POLO'S  KO(  lETY  REAI'TIE!« 
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Ortober,  lQ4r, 


he  Babies  in  the  Dell 
Know  very  very  well 

Swan's  so  pure  and  baby-mild 
For  everything  it's  swell! 


h  hear  the  babies  squeal, 

"How  very  fine  we  feel 
We  Swan  each  day  'cause  doctors  say, 

'Swan's  pure  as  fine  castile!'  " 


Jf 


skin  that's  just  like  cream 
Is  every  Mama's  dream 
Swan  helps  it  glow  from  tip  to  toe, 
No  wonder  Mamas  beam!" 


//. 


^^Bh,  everyone  adores 
^^      Our  dainty  pinafores 


//j 


Swan  'babies'  duds  in  gentle  suds 
So  why  don't  you  Swan  yours?" 


or  hands  with  soft  allure, 

Make  very  very  sure 
To  whisk  each  dish  through  sudsy  Swan 

The  floating  soap  so  pure." 


'  o  get  your  Swan  today 
It  has  the  winning  way 

Of  making  dishes,  duds,  and  You 
Look  baby-bright  and  gay! 


OHCIS.   SAM  5Ay£: 
DON'T 

WA^ie  $oap! 

— it's  made  from 
r    vital  war  materials! 


TUNE  INi  THE  JOAN  DAVIS  SHOW,  CBS,  MONDAY  NIGHTS! 
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{Continued  from  Page  48) 
head  and  threw  his  resonant,  lusty  voice 
against  the  pursuing  wind: 

"Oh,  a  sailor's  life  for  me — 
A  sea  and  a  shore, 
And  a  girl  to  adore 
And  a  dog  to  follow  me. 

"Childish  nonsense.  But  it's  rather  a 
jolly  little  tune.  I  was  a  precocious  fellow, 
wanting  my  girl.  And  I  never  got  her,  not  to 
adore — no,  never,  Nell,  till  now.  I  never 
even  had  a  dog." 

The  Sea  Bird  plunged  her  nose  into  a  trough 
between  two  contending  waves  and  came  up 
out  of  the  smother,  shuddering  and  exulting. 
Joss  rose  with  her,  so  that  for  a  moment  he 
seemed  to  hang  suspended,  like  a  splendid 
leaping  animal  at  the  zenith  of  its  flight. 

Ellen  laughed.  It  was  a  new  laughter.  It 
sprang  from  the  riotous  gaiety  of  the  sea  that 
tossed  a  handful  of  stinging  spray  into  her 
eyes.  She  rubbed  them  clear.  But  their 
vision  was  changed  too.  They  would  be  set 
forever  on  far  horizons. 

"You  love  danger, 
Nell." 

"It  seems  I  do." 

"  I  always  knew  it  of 
you.  Don't  look  so 
troubled.  Danger  is  a 
safe  thing  to  love. 
Courage  to  love  it  is  our 
only  defenseagainst  the 
malice  of  the  gods. 
When  we  wall  our- 
selves in,  in  safety,  we 
become  their  laughing- 
stocks." 

But  they  knew  each 
other's  thoughts.  From 
now  on  the  walls  would 
close  on  her  and  their 
gates  be  locked.  Al- 
ready the  horizon  was 
narrowing.  They  were 
back  in  safety  between 
the  arms  of  the  har- 
bor. The  waves  sank 
decorously.  JossCaval 
paid  off  and  ran  down 
his  sail  and  they  drifted 
with  the  tide  to  the 
shore's  edge.  He  threw 
out  his  anchor  and  the 
boat  swung  her  nose 
yearningly  toward  the 
sea. 

"Ready,  Nell?"  He 
jumped  overboard  into 
the  waist-deep  water 
and  held  out  his  arms 
to  her  and  she  came  to 
them,  not  like  a  child 
but  as  a  woman,  full- 
grown  and  full-aware 
of  the  forces  forever  to 
he  denied  in  both  of  them.  Her  cheek  rested 
against  his.  She  tasted  its  salt.  On  shore  he 
still  held  her  for  a  moment.  Then,  carefully, 
he  set  her  down.  "Good-by,  Nell.  I'm  keep- 
ing your  little  bonnet.  You  can  tell  them 
the  wind  snatched  it  from  you." 

"Where  are  you  going,  Jocelyn?" 

"Back  where  I  belong." 

OHE  exclaimed  with  the  impatience  of  a 
still-controlled  despair,  "You  belong  here. 
Here  is  your  real  home." 

"  It  never  was.  Make  up  your  mind  to  it. 
With  you  or  without  you,  Nell.  I  have  no 
abiding  place." 

"I  know.  I  know." 

"But  I  have  duties,"  he  said  grimly. 
"They  are  the  more  onerous  because  my  wife 
does  not  share  them  with  me.  She  does  not 
love  her  son." 

"What  can  I  say  to  you?" 

"Anything.  Only  not  that  she  will  have 
other  children." 

Her  hands  were  clenched  together.  She 
was  wringing  them.  "Don't  you  see  that 
therQ  is  a  storm  coming?  You  would  never 
make  it." 

"Wouldn't  that  be  easier  to  bear?"  He 
was  laughing  at  her  after  a  bitter  fashion. 
In  fact,  she  had  not  fooled  him,  still  less 
herself. 
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She  turned  away  from  him  and  began  to 
walk  back  along  the  shore.  Only  once,  when 
she  reached  the  fringe  of  scrub  and  the 
rough  track  that  climbed  up  to  the  road,  she 
looked  back.  But  where  he  had  been  was 
bleak  emptiness.  A  white  sail  flickered  a  sig- 
nal against  the  background  of  dense,  som- 
berly advancing  cloud.  Then  that,  too,  was 
lost  to  her. 

Maria  Pia  had  been  asleep.  Sleep,  as  it 
had  done  more  and  more  often  of  late,  car- 
ried her  back  over  three  thousand  miles  of 
sea  and  many  years  of  her  life.  She  was  ly- 
ing, not  on  a  hard  bed  in  this  alien  house, 
but  under  an  olive  tree  in  her  father's  or- 
chard. The  midday  sun  filtered  between  the 
delicate  branches  and  rested  on  her  young 
body.  She  dreamed  of  some  young  man 
who  loved  it  and  whom  she  loved.  But  he 
had  no  name.   Or  she  had  forgotten  it. 

Ihen  the  gale  that  all  evening  had  been 
harrying  across  the  sky  fell  on  the  old  house 
like  a  wild  boar  and 
impaled  it  on  its  tusks 
and  shook  it.  Maria  Pia 
sat  up  with  a  scream. 
She  sat  there  in  the 
dark  and  shuddered. 
Familiar  and  dread 
sounds  recalled  her  to 
an  implacable  pres- 
ent— the  bang  of  doors, 
a  woman's  voice  that 
rose  with  the  wind  from 
a  whimper  to  a  cre- 
scendo of  frustrated 
rage.  Sinister  footsteps 
climbed  past  Maria 
Pia's  door  and  up  the 
narrow  stairs  to  the 
walk.  A  man's  deep 
voice  shouted  orders 
into  the  storm:  "  Mast- 
heads there!  To  the 
braces!  Up  helm! 
Square  in ! "  Then  wild, 
defiant  laughter. 

Maria  Pia  buried  her 
face  in  her  shaking 
hands.  She  prayed  in 
her  own  tongue, 
"Mother  of  God,  ia 
heaven,  save  us ! "  But 
her  faith  failed  her. 
For  Maria  Pia  knew 
that  the  appointed 
hour  of  the  house's 
doom  had  struck. 

Her  Ladyship  knew 
it  too.  All  day  long  she 
and  the  old  crazy  fel- 
low had  sat  opposite 
each  other  at  the  long 
dining-room  table, 
drinking  in  dreadful, 
brooding  silence.  And  then,  under  the  first 
lash  of  the  storm,  they  had  broken  loose  and 
were  tearing  themselves  and  the  poor  un- 
happy house  to  tatters.  The  one  human 
being  who  might  have  held  them  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Island. 

The  storm  struck  at  first  fitfully.  It  was 
like  a  besieging  army  that  feels  out  with 
skirmishes  for  the  weak  link  in  the  defense. 
Now  with  a  roar  it  settled  on  its  course.  It 
smashed  its  fist  through  Maria  Pia's  win- 
dow, and  at  the  tinkle  of  falling  glass  black 
demonic  advance  guards  poured  through 
and  raced  about  Maria  Pia's  room. 

She  crawled  stiffly  to  her  feet  and  felt  her 
way  to  the  door  and  tugged  it  open.  Light 
from  a  storm  lantern  flooded  her  face.  She 
blinked  incredulously.  Her  Ladyship  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  It  was  as  though 
she  had  been  waiting  for  Maria  Pia  to  come 
to  her.  She  was  sober  and  calm  and  had  a 
look  of  youthful  radiance.  The  old  coach- 
man's cloak  which  she  always  wore  when 
she  drove  out  hung  from  her  shoulders. 

"His  Lordship  has  arrived  at  last,"  she 
said.  "His  ship  has  put  in  on  South  Beach. 
Maria  Pia,  we  must  go  at  once  to  meet 
him." 

The  whole  town  was  awake  and  on  the 
move.  Men  in  oilskins  fought  their  way  out 


By  Etbel  Jacobson 

Black  cat,  black  cat, 
Give  your  tail  a  switch. 
Find  yourself  a  broomstick. 
Find  yourself  a  witch. 

Toasted  by  the  firelight. 
You  delicately  preen. 
(But,  black  cat,  black  cat. 
This  is  Halloween!) 

Hear  the  phantom  wail 
Of  your  gaunt  and  ghostly  kin 
Soaring  over  rooftops 
With  an  eerie  grin. 

Swooping  down  the  skyways 
In  evil  glee  they  ride. 
(  You  merely  twitch  your  whiskers 
And  toast  the  other  side.) 

Eyes  bright  as  lanterns, 
Fur  black  as  coal — 
A  silhouette  in  firelight — 
Stygian  as  your  soul. 

Black  cat,  black  cat. 
Your  purring  fills  the  room. 
(But  high  above  the  chimneys 
Your  spirit  rides  a  broom!) 

■«.   i(  Hi  Hi  H  ti 


Our  Veterans 
need  Your  help! 


An  Important  Message  from 

Major  General  Norman  T.  Kirk, 

the  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Army 


HE  VAST  MAJORITY  of  our  Veterans 
will  return  from  the  War  physically 


T 

fit. 

Some  will  not  be  so  fortunate.  Some 
will  be  disabled  . . .  physically  and  men- 
tally scarred. 

The  Army  and  Navy  provide  care  for 
our  men  in  the  services;  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration for  those  discharged.  In 
manj'  cases  there  comes  a  time  when  it  is 
best  for  tlie  Veteran  to  return  to  his  home 
environment. 

Once  at  home,  it  is  the  family's  re- 
sponsibility to  help  him  with  sympathy 
and  patience  to  get  back  to  normal  as 
fast  as  possible. 

The  help  which  cannot  be  given  in  the 
home  becomes  the  responsibility  of  \our 
community,  which  should  he  prepared  to 
offer  Veterans  such  aids  as  these: 

/.  Medical  advice,  if  needed. 
2.  Help  in  obtaining  work   which  is 
consistent  with  impairments. 

For  those  who  return  hale  and  hearty 
. .  .  a  rapid  return  to  everyday  life  may 
be  facilitated  if  the  Veteran  may  obtain: 

1.  Help  in  securing  employment 
through  competent  vocational 
counsel. 

2.  Advice  on  legal,  educational,  do- 
mestic affairs,  and  other  questions. 


If  your  commimit)'  does  not  already 
offer  helpful  services  to  Veterans,  you  — 
who  belong  to  business,  civic,  church,  and 
other  community  groups  — may  take  the 
lead  in  establishing  such  assistance. 

If  your  town  ahead}'  supports  Veterans 
Aid  bureaus  under  various  auspices,  I 
urge  you  to  help  co-ordinate  their  valuable 
services,  so  that  Veterans  will  have  the 
best  your  community  c;in  give  them. 


^P^-f?^^ 


U.  S.  ARMY 


Ask  for  these  free  booklets  . . .  Metro- 

pnlilan   has  priparrd  srvfrnl  cmittiining  sugges- 
tions for  tlie  reception  of  returning  Veterans.  Send 
today  jor  the  one  you'll  need. 
For  those  in  the  homes  of  our  returning  Veterans— 

Booklet  105JA— "Co»;/Hg  Home" 
lor  Inisinrsfnien  and  community  leaders  — 

Booklet  ^OSJB— "Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped Veteran" 

Booklet    ^05JC  —  "Re-employment  of  the 
Veteran" 
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Hearty  and  nutritious,  it's  a  fine  dinner  dish 


^he  soosoge  vvith  ^he        . 

There's  a  big  difference  in  pork  sausage,  as  you'll  appreciate  when 
you  taste  Suift\  Brookfield  brand.  All  PURE  PORK,  Swift's  Brook- 
field  is  seasoned  to  bring  out  the  good  pork  flavor.  So  DELICATE, 
yet  ZESTY  .  .  ,  here's  the  perfect  seasoning  blend.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  this  fine  sausage,  in  the  attractive  package  with  red-plaid 
ends.  A  high-quality  protein  food,  it's  grand  for  speedy  dinners. 

Swift's  Brookfield 


Your  first  duty  to  your  country:  BUY  WAR  BONDS 


of  their  houses  in  whose  lighted  windows 
women's  aghast  faces  stared  out  after  them 
into  the  wild  drenching  dark.  Old  Jeb, 
asleep  in  the  shack  back  of  the  Hookers' 
stable,  heard,  even  through  the  shout  of  the 
storm,  the  hurrying  footfalls  and  the  distant 
tocsin.  Old  Jeb  dressed  in  the  dark  and 
shouldered  his  way  against  the  wind  toward 
the  stable.  What  he  saw  in  the  Caval  back 
yard  he  described  later  to  Albert  in  Maria 
Pia's  kitchen,  into  which  the  dawn  was 
creeping  in  gray  desolation. 

"Ah  couldn't  believe  ma  eyes.  Dere  was 
Saladm,  hitched  up  to  dat  ol'  contraption, 
and  a  gray-bearded  fellow  holdin'  his  head. 
He  looked  like  de  debil  himself  wid  his  black 
eyes  pourin'  out  flames  and  his  long  hair 
flyin'  in  de  wind. 

'"Ma  ship's  founderin'  on  South  Beach,' 
he  yells  at  me.  '  Ma  son-in-law's  aboard.  We 
got  to  go.' 

"And  up  dere  in  de  driver's  seat  was  your 
lady,  holdin'  de  reins.  Den  de  ol'  feller  gives 
Saladin  his  head  and  swings  himself  up 
alongside  o'  her.  Mary  Pia's  standin'  in  de 
light  o'  a  side  lantern  weepin'  and  wailin'. 
And  den,  just  befo'  de  rig  start  rollin',  she 
claws  hold  o'  de  near  wheel  and  climbs  up  de 
spokes  into  de  back  seat.  Next  minute 
dey's  gone  like  dey  been  swallowed  up  in  de 
black  belly  o'  Jonah's  whale." 

He  had  tried  to  follow  them.  He  had  rid- 
den Clara,  bareback,  to  South  Beach.  There 
must  have  been  a  moon 

bciiind  the  wild  racing       

clouds.  At  least  there 
was  some  dreadful  light 
that  glinted  on  the 
white  devouring  teeth 
of  the  waves  and,  for 
broken  moments,  illu- 
niiaated  the  black  hulk 
of  a  ship.  But  Old  Jeb 
had  come  too  late  to 
see  what  the  aghast  and 
helpless  fishermen  had 
seen  —  Lady  Henry 
Brcdlaw  driving  her 
equipage  and  its  mad 
horse  at  full  gallop  into 
t  he  boiling  sea,  to  meet 
its  dead. 


I 


Albert  got  up,  stiff 
and  groaning.  He  said, 
"It  isn't  often  a  man 
loses  all  his  kith  and 
kin  in  one  swoop. 
That's  what's  hap- 
pened to  the  guv'nor. 
His  granddad  and  his 

ma    and    the    bit-of-       

nothing  he  called  his 
son.  P'r'aps  you  haven't  heard,  but  it's 
God's  truth.  Snuffed  out  yesterday  when 
the  guv'nor  was  out  to  sea.  fishing  for  his 
supper.  For  want  of  breath,  Doc  Pierce  said. 
But  I  have  my  notions  about  that." 

The  sea  cast  up  a  broken  shaft  and  a  tan- 
gle of  Saladin's  harness.  Of  the  wild,  beau- 
tiful stallion,  found  on  the  third  day,  within 
a  few  feet  of  Capt.  Pedro  Cavalho's  body,  it 
had  made  a  piteous,  bloated  thing.  But 
Pedro  Cavalho  himself  it  had  treated  kindly. 
Jocelyn  Caval,  hunting  along  the  sea's  edge, 
in  grim  solitariness,  found  him  and  brought 
him  home.  But  of  Lady  Henry  Bredlaw  and 
her  companion  no  trace  was  ever  found. 

All  the  seafarers  of  the  town  and  many 
from  up-Island  came  to  the  funeral.  Hunks 
Farquason  spent  his  last  dollar  on  the  pas- 
sage from  the  mainland  in  order  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  coffin  of  an  old  shipmate. 
He  lurched  in  step  with  Jocelyn  Caval  along 
North  Water  Street  and  up  Meeting  House 
Way  to  the  cemetery.  A  tall  gaunt  priest 
stalked  ahead  of  them.  For  Pedro  Cavalho, 
in  his  last  sickness,  had  confessed  his  sins 
and  received  Absolution.  The  priest's  lips 
moved  soundlessly,  or  their  murmur  was  lost 
in  the  shuffle  and  tramp  of  the  double  file  of 
men,  in  their  stiff  best  clothes,  who  followed 
at  his  heels.  Their  Puritanism  abhorred  him 
but  accepted  his  task  among  them.  After  his 
fashion  he  was  bringing  an  Islander  and  a 
great  whaleman  into  port. 


f  I  were  growing  up  again  I 
hoiilil  try  to  .save  at  least  half  an 
hour  every  clay  to  di.seover  things  in 
my  own  neighhorhootl  that  I  had 
not  notieeH  before:  the  trees  in  my 
yard,  their  names  and  sliapes,  the 
sunsets,  sunrises,  clouds  and  stars. 
And  I  would  do  this,  not  in  com- 
pany hut  hy  myself;  in  fact.  I  should 
save  this  time  to  he  hy  myself.  Too 
many  yoinig  peo]>lc  are  afraid  to  he 
alone  and,  hecause  of  this,  never 
learn  t<Mlependupon  those  thoughts 
\«lii<'h  eome  only  in  solitude  and 
vthieh  make  young  i>eo|>le  distinct 
from  oth<-rs.  Such  thoughts  like- 
wise form  a  resource  against  the  in- 
evitable rough  places  of  life. 

I  would  cultivate  good  manners. 
For  good  manners  are  more  than  an 
«'xpr«'ssioii  of  good  will.  To  make 
them  a  habit  means  the  discovery 
within  one's  self  of  kindness  and  of 
con«-ern  for  others,  and  of  the  de- 
sire to  make  one's  home  and  com- 
munity a  more  pleasant,  happier 
place.  — MARY  ELLEN  CHASE. 


Hunks  Farquason  stood  opposite  Joss 
Caval  across  the  open  grave.  But  when  the 
priest  raised  his  hand  in  benediction,  Joss 
Caval  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  away 
alone.  Hunks  Farquason  did  not  follow  him. 

Old  Jeb  tugged  at  his  sleeve.  "A  lady 
wants  to  have  a  word  wid  you,  capting." 

Thus  Hunks  Farquason  found  himself 
perched  uneasily  on  the  edge  of  Aunt 
Thankee's  chair  opposite  a  small,  fair-haired 
female  he'd  never  laid  eyes  on  before. 

The  strange  lady  stitched  at  some  finicky 
bit  of  needlework.  "You  do  not  know  me,  of 
course,  captain,"  she  was  saying.  "But  I 
know  of  you.  You  and  Mr.  Caval,  I  under- 
stand, are  old  friends." 

"Well,  ma'am,  we've  sailed  together  and 
we've  blooded  each  other's  noses.  There 
ain't  much,  I  reckon,  we  don't  know  about 
each  other." 

"Would  you  sail  with  him  again?" 

A  deeper  red  flooded  the  weathered  face. 
"Ma'am,  I  reckon  my  sailing  days  are  over. 
For  a  winter  long  Fve  rotted  on  the  New 
Bedford  docks  and  not  a  ship  in  sight." 

"Would  you  sail  under  him?" 

XIE  opened  his  eyes  wide  at  her.  And  then 
came  out  of  his  throat  a  rusty,  grating  sound 
that  might  have  passed  for  laughter,  long 
disused.  "  Ld  rather  sail  under  him  than  over 
him,  ma'am.  He's  a  good  seaman,  but  a 
nasty  customer  to  order  round." 

"But  a  good  man, 

perhaps,    to    give    or- 
ders— a  good  master?  " 

"I  reckon  he  might 
be.  Poor  devil.  He'll 
never  have  the  chance. ' ' 

There  was  a  short 
silence.  Her  needle 
flashed  in  and  out  un- 
falteringly. ' '  Could  you 
find  a  crew  for  him?" 

"For  Joss  Caval  or 
any  master  who  knew 
his  job." 

Her  needle  stopped. 
She  laid  her  work  on 
her  lap  and  folded  her 
white  hands  over  it. 
"I  am  a  rich  woman, 
captain.  Will  you  buy 
a  ship  for  me?  A  full- 
rigged  ship?" 

He  fairly  gaped  at 
her.  "But, ma'am, such 
craft -cost  money,  and 
there's  no  money  to 
be  made  with  such — 
them  days  are  over." 

"I'm    not    seeking 

to  make  money,"  she 

said,  "but  to  pay  a  debt.  Now,  captain, 
please  listen  to  me." 

Aunt  Thankee,  in  her  huge,  black- 
shadowed  bed,  heard  their  voices.  The  man's 
voice  was  not  Hebron's.  Hebron  did  not 
come  often  these  spring  days.  The  farm 
claimed  most  of  his  time.  When  she  spoke 
faintly  of  his  forthcoming  marriage  he  shook 
his  head.  "Ellen  and  I  want  to  wait  till  you 
are  well  again."  Sh&knew,  however,  that  she 
would  never  be  well  again.  Doctor  Pierce 
had  told  her  so  with  forthrightness.  She 
had  not  been  frightened  then  and  she  was 
not  frightened  now.  She  had  been  scared 
only  once  in  her  life — of  a  violent  and  head- 
strong love — and  for  that  fear  she  had  paid 
all  her  life.  Now  the  last  payment  was  al- 
most made. 

She  slept.  When  she  woke  night  had  come 
and  she  lay  and  wondered  about  the  bell. 
Someone  had  died.  They  had  not  told  her 
who  had  died  and  she  would  not  ask  them. 
Old  people  were  treated  like  idiots.  You  had 
to  fend  for  yourself  against  what  they 
thought  was  kindness. 

By  the  tiny  glow  of  a  shaded  night  light 
she  dragged  herself  out  of  bed  and  over  to 
the  monstrous  walnut  wardrobe  and  pulled 
down  a  cloak  and  wrapped  it  about  her 
shoulders.  The  door  opened  without  so  much 
as  a  creak.  Step  by  step  she  felt  her  way  up 
the  dark  and  narrow  stairs.  The  cool  night 
air  met  her  and  drew  her  out  under  the  stars. 
She  felt  better  now — almost  her  old  self.  She 
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A  tasty  Halloween  treat 
that's  good  any  time  ! 

Just  before  your  gingerbread's 
finished  baking,  sprinkle  with 
a  mixture  of  Va  c.  brown  sugar, 
3  tbsps.  flour,  3  tbsps.  shorten- 
ing, '/3  c.  chopped  pecans;  return 
to  oven  for  lo  minutes.  Serve 
with  sparkling  apple  cider. 

Just  add  WATER 

-thafsall!     /cS^^^^^^VT^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^Z**    Guaranteed  by    ''A 
Good  Housekeeping  , 


GINGERBREAD 
WAFFLE   •    HOT  MUFFIN 


Use  the 
gourmet's 
touch!  To  all  your  meats 
give  the  crowning  flavor 
of  subtle,  tangy  Lea  & 
Perrins  Worcestershire. 
Add  it  in  the  kitchen  . . . 
or  keep  a  bottle  handy 
on  the  table.  Grand  for 
salad  dressings,  soups, 
gravies,  too! 

Famous  for  over  a  century 


1 


LEA  &  PERRINS 

THE  ORIGINAL  WORCESTERSHIRE 


could  walk  with  straight  shoulders  to  the 
rail  and  lay  firm  hold  on  it.  Her  face  was  to 
the  sea.  She  could  taste  its  salt  on  her 
cracked  lips. 

She  had  no  need  to  look  over  her  starboard 
bows  for  that  other  shadow.  He  was  there, 
waiting  for  her.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  she  spoke  to  him.  Or  at  least  she 
thought  she  spoke.  But  there  was  a  loud 
beating  in  her  ears — a  roar  as  of  the  sea 
itself.  "Pedro — I  was  a  fool." 

His  warm,  infectious  laughter  came  up  to 
her  through  the  dark.  "I've  waited  a  long 
time  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  little  Thankee. 
But  it's  not  too  late."  Somehow  he  had 
crossed  the  crevasse  between  the  houses. 

He  was  coming  to  her  and,  for  all  her  iron 
will,  she  felt  a  little  faint  with  the  wonder 
and  relief.  She  tried  to  turn  to  meet  him  and 
in  the  nick  of  time  he  caught  her  and  held 
her  safe.  Ellen  Frosbie  found  her  at  daybreak. 
She  was  lying  crumpled  against  the  rail.  As 
though  under  the  hand  of  an  impetuous 
lover,  her  long  gray  hair  hung  loose  about 
her  shoulders. 

The  Island  licked  its  wounds  and,  be- 
cause its  people  were  of  sturdy  stock  and 
used  to  buffetings,  they  healed  quickly. 
Spring  ripened  to  summer.  It  was  not  the 
thick,  ponderous  summer  of  the  mainland, 
but  fragile  and  gracious  as  a  dream  floating 
in  the  mind  of  a  drowsing  sea  god.  The  Island 
indeed  seemed  to  withdraw  deeper  within 
itself,  remote  from  the  vigorous  unrest  of 
its  people.  Their  new  hopes  were  strange  to 
it.  Men,  when  they  gathered  together,  no 
longer  talked  of  ships,  but  of  the  luxurious 
hotel  that  was  to  spring  up  on  the  bluffs,  the 
fine  wharf  at  which  a  regular  steamboat 


^  "Well,  boss,"  said  ihe  new  cir- 
^  cus  actress,  "since  you've  given 
me  a  job  in  your  circus,  you  had 
better  tell  me  what  to  do  to  keep 
from  making  a  mistake." 

"Well,"   replied    the    manager, 

"don't  ever  undress  in  front  of  the 

bearded  lady."     —JOHN  B.  THOMAS,  M.D.: 

Selected  Stories,  Quotations  &  Aphorisms. 

{Southern  Publishers.) 


service    would    discharge    the    health    and 
pleasure  seeking  crowds. 

In  the  midst  of  this  reviving  bustle,  the 
Caval  house  stood  a  mute  and  derelict  sym- 
bol of  things  past.  Rumor  had  it  that  joss 
Caval  was  bankrupt  and  would  have  to  sell 
at  any  price,  and  then  again  that,  thanks 
to  his  illicit  trading,  he  was  fabulously  rich. 
One  thing  was  known  for  certain.  One  night 
he  had  come  back.  A  chance  spectator  had 
watched  a  light  move  slowly  from  one  room 
to  another.  But  by  morning  he  had  gone. 
What  he  had  taken  with  him  no  one  knew. 

The  Hooker  house  stood  alongside,  digni- 
fied and  decent  in  its  tragedy.  It  was  to  be 
sold.  Meantime,  Martha  AUyn  had  driven 
over  to  stay  with  her  future  sister-in-law 
and  to  take  charge  of  the  Hooker  heirlooms. 

The  two  women  worked  together  in  rarely 
broken  silence.  They  emptied  the  orderly 
bureau  drawers  of  Aunt  Thankee's  severe 
white  pantalettes  and  petticoats,  which 
were  to  be  shipped  to  the  mainland  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
war,  and  the  monstrous  black  walnut  ward- 
robe of  its  whaleboned  basques  and  stiff 
many-folded  skirts.  A  pair  of  ancient  sea 
boots,  perhaps  forgotten,  lurked  in  a  dark 
corner  cupboard.  Martha  shook  her  head, 
but  Ellen,  obeying  some  impulse,  took  them 
out  of  the  heap  of  discarded  trash  and  hid 
them  out  of  sight  in  her  own  room.  She  had 
a  sense  of  defending  all  that  was  left  of  stout- 
hearted courage,  an  adventuring  but  de- 
feated spirit. 

Ellen  was  to  return  to  Concord  and  to 
friends  until  her  marriage,  which  had  been 
set  for  after  the  August  meeting. 

A  little  of  their  ruddy  bloom  had  faded 
from  Martha's  cheeks.  Her  brown  eyes  were 
wide  open  and  bright  with  a  resolution  at 
last  driven  to  its  head.  She  said,  "Ellen — 
may  I  talk  to  you?" 

(Continued  on  Page  55) 


[ERE  FOOD  GROWS   FINEST  .  .  .  THEr/ LIBByI  AAfiH?  THE 


IN  FRUIT  COCKTAIL... 


li/M  TO  urn's 


FOff  PEHFECTION 


IT'S    FINE    FRUITS 
THAT    COUNT! 


^^^^2t^ 


'RUIT  COCKT*'''^ 


Five  fruits — each  so  fine  it  is  well 
worthy  of  being  served  by  itself!  That's 
the  way  Libby  makes  Fruit  (Cocktail 
in  the  FAMOUS  KITCHEN  at  Sunnyvale, 
California.  Here,  at  the  harvest  sea- 
son, the  superb  fruits  come  in:  field  boxes  fragrant  with  perfectly  ripened 
peaches,  luscious  pears,  and  the  special  sce<lless  grapes  LIBBY  INSISTS  ON. 
To  these  are  added  Libby's  pedigreed  pineapple,  prepared  in  Hawaii  at 
peak  flavor,  and  IMuraschino-style  cherries.  It's  Fruit  ('ocktuil  that's 
FIVE  WAYS  PERFECT!  If  your  dealer  is  temporarily  out  of  Libby's,  keep  on  the 
watch  for  it— forFruit  Cocktail  per/ection.'  LIBBY,  MfNEILL&  LIBBY,  Chicogo  9.  (//. 

Listen  to  "MY  TRUE  STORY" 

.  .  .  hcarl-stirri/ig  drumai  of  real 
life,  every  morning,  Alon.  thru 
Fri.  10:00  EWT,  9:00  CWT, 
11:50  Airr,  10:30  PWT. 
American  Broadcasting  Co. 


FAMOUS  FRUITS 

PINEAPPLE,    PEACHES,    PEARS,    APRICOTS    AND    OTHERS 
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Favorite  subject  in  30,000  scliools! 


The  famous  "three  R's"  are  "four  R's"  now. 
To  reading,  'riting  and  'rithmetic,  modern 
schools  have  added  right  eating. 

Last  year,  some  30,000  American  schools 
served  nourishing,  well -planned  mid -day 
meals.  From  these  lunches,  children  learn 
good  eating  habits.  And  they  gain  a  respect 
for  food  that  can  be  of  lasting  benefit.  War 
has  shown  more  sharply  than  ever  before  how 
much  a  nation's  health  depends  on  diet. 

School  lunch  requirements  are  flexible  so 
far  as  most  foods  are  concerned  —  because 


of  local  preferences  and  facilities.  But  there 
is  one  food  for  ivhich  there  is  no  alternative 

—  one  food  that  is  basic  in  every  lunch  for 
every  child  —  a  half-pint  of  whole  milk. 

Milk,  of  course,  is  nature's  most  nearly  per- 
fect food.  Here  at  National  Dairy  we've 
worked  with  milk  and  its  many  products  for 
many  years  —  making  them  purer,  richer, 
easier  to  serve  all  the  time.  Our  laboratories 
have  developed  milk  products  in  special  war- 
time forms  —  with  promising  peacetime  uses 

—  all  contributing  to  the  health  of  the  nation. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better  under- 
standing of  dairy  products  as  human  food 
.  .  .  as  a  base  for  the  development  of  new 
products  and  materials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the  farms 
and  in  the   toivns   and   cities   of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS     CORPORATION 

AND    AFFILIATED    COMPANIES 
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(Continued  from  Page  53) 

"Of  course.   Haven't  we  been  talking?" 

"This  is  about  Hebron  and — and  you. 
Ellen — he  loves  you  so  much.  You  promised 
me  you  would  not  hurt  him.  But  he  is  hurt. 
He  is  terribly  unhappy." 

"What  have  I  done,  Martha?" 

"I  am  sure  nothing  wrong— nothing  that 
you  would  think  wrong.  But  people  are 
talking,  sister.  They  know  about  you  and 
this  Jocelyn  Caval  and  how  you  went  to 
that  dreadful  place  of  his— and— and  about 
that  woman's  child." 

"It's  dead,"  Ellen  interrupted  in  a  low 
voice.  "Isn't  that  punishment  enough  for 
everyone?" 

"  I  know  all  that  you  did  was  done  in  char- 
ity— in  kindness.  But  those  who  touch 
pitch  must  be  defiled." 

"Must  they?"  Ellen  looked  up  at  the 
tense,  innocent  face  and  tried  to  smile. 
"Surely  if  I  have  any  virtue  of  my  own  it 
cannot  be  so  easily  defiled.  Do  I  seem  so?" 

Martha  said,  desperate  and  stubborn, 
"You  seem  different.  It  isn't  only  your — 
your  contact  with  this  bad  man.  It's  some- 
thing out  of  sight.  Hebron  knows  it.  He's 
changed  too.  He's  troubled  in  his  faith.  He 
isn't  sure  any  more — not  even  of  God's 
love." 

Martha  was  silent,  looking  away  from  her 
companion  out  the  open  window  to  the  sea. 
But  she  was  remembering  how  she  had  sat 
by  the  open  window  of  her  living  room, 
mending  the  household  linen.  She  had  heard 
Hebron  and  Brother  Paige  talking  together, 
not  as  they  had  always  done,  with  warm 
friendliness,  but  with  anger  in  their  voices. 
Brother  Paige's  tread, 

as  he  passed  her  door,       

sounded  heavy  and 
ominous.  He  had  not 
stopped  to  greet  her. 
When  he  had  gone,  He- 
bron went  back  to  his 
little  workroom  and 
closed  the  door. 

At  last  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  She 
had  gone  to  him. 
"Hebron,  what  has 
happened?  What  is 
wrong?" 

"Brother  Paige  and      

I  have  been  talking 
about  the  fence  the  elders  plan  to  raise  about 
the  camp.  He  and  I  do  not  agree.  Our 
people  cannot  be  defended  from  evil  by  such 
material  contraptions.  But  Brother  Paige 
was  very  angry." 

"Was  that  all?" 

"No,  Martha.  There  were  other  ques- 
tions." 

"Hebron,  have  they  asked  you  to  be  tent- 
master  again — or  preach  the  Welcome?  " 

"No.  Brother  Paige  called  me  a  back- 
slider. And  it's  true.   I  am  not  worthy." 

"It's  not  true." 

He  took  her  hand  and  laid  it  against  his 
cheek.  "My  little  sister,  my  heart  is  its  own 
judge.  I  have  been  a  tinkling  cymbal — a 
vain  and  foolish  fellow,  puffed  up  with  my 
own  righteousness.  I  have  been  found 
wanting." 

She  had  cried  out  in  bitter  resentment, 
"She's  done  this  to  you." 

"Don't  set  a  mortal  woman  above  God, 
Martha.  This  is  God's  doing." 

If  she  could  have  told  all  this  to  Ellen  as 
she  had  felt  it!  But  the  expression  of  deep 
feeling  was  difficult  and  indeed  repugnant 
to  her.  She  could  only  plead,  "Don't  hurt 
him,  sister,"  and  accept  the  pressure  of  this 
stranger  woman's  hand  as  reassurance. 

"I  have  promised  to  be  Hebron's  wife, 
Martha.  If  he  still  wishes  it,  I  shall  keep  my 
promise.  And  make  no  doubt  of  this — I  shall 
be  faithful." 

Martha  turned  away  from  her  and  left  the 
room  like  a  puzzled,  unsatisfied  child. 

He  brought  the  Sea  Bird  into  Holmes 
Hole  and  made  his  way  on  foot  to  Eastville. 
Walking  in  his  clumsy  sea  boots  was  a  heavy 
business  and  once,  on  a  rise  of  land,  he 
stopped  to  look  backward  over  the  lagoon. 
Its    placid    waters    mirrored    the    sunset's 


had 
half 
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^  Bachelor  Smith  had  been  iii- 
^  vited  to  look  at  the  newborn 
babe  of  friend  .Jones,  and  having  for- 
gotten the  sex,  delivered  this  opin- 
ion :  "VI  ell,  well,  but  he's  a  fine  little 
fellow,  isn't  she?  How  old  is  it  now? 
Do  her  teeth  bother  him  much?  I 
hope  he  gels  through  its  second 
summer  all  right.  She  looks  lik( 
you.  doesn't  he?  Everyone  says  it 
does."  And  then  fled  precipitately. 
— ADOLPH  DAVIDSON: 
Here's  a  New  One.  (H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.) 


flaming  seas.  So  a  prisoner,  he  thought 
wryly,  released  after  many  years,  might  look 
back  at  his  prison,  feeling  as  he  did  for  this 
Island  an  aching  tenderness  of  farewell.  At 
least  many  years  ago  a  frightened  boy,  mas- 
querading as  a  confident  and  resolute  man, 
had  found  here  a  point  of  stability  in  his 
shattered  world.  And  here  Jocelyn  Caval, 
the  man,  would  leave  all  of  the  world  that 
mattered  to  him.  By  the  time  he  reached 
his  destination,  the  magic  seas  of  light  had 
faded.  From  the  east  a  gray  veil  was  hung, 
drawn  slowly  over  the  Island's  face.  But 
there  were  still  no  guests  in  Joss  Caval's 
tavern.  The  whale-oil  lamp,  hanging  from 
the  rafters,  was  unlighted.  He  stood,  quiet 
and  frowning,  until  his  eyes  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  half-darkness. 

Albert  potts'  face  made  a  white,  aghast 
smear  above  the  bar.  "Hullo,  guv'nor!  I 
wasn't  looking  for  you  this  early." 

"I  made  a  fast  crossing.  The  wind  and 
tide  were  with  me." 

"How's  she  coming,  guv'nor?" 
"She's  all  set." 

"Is  she  a  lovely?"  The  voice  that 
had  a  quality  of  near  terror  became 
wistful  and  eager. 

"A  lovely,"  Joss  Caval  answered, 
crossed  the  sawdust  floor  to  his  office.  The 
door  closed  on  him.  The  hunchback,  behind 
the  bar,  stood  for  a  long  time,  staring  at  it 
and  listening. 

Joss  Caval  found  the  room  as  he  had  left 

it,  except  for  the  dust  that  had  gathered 

on  his  account  books  and  papers.  He  pulled 

off  the  gloves  that  he  still  wore  from  habit 

and  lit  the  lamp  above 

his  table  and  sat  there. 

He  smiled,  faintly,  at 
the  ghost  of  Ellen  Fros- 
bie,  backed  up  against 
the  wall  opposite  him, 
armed  with  her  invin- 
cible certainties,  her 
unassailable  virtue. 

"You  knew,  didn't 
you,"  he  said  aloud, 
"that  a  good  woman 
was  a  match  for  any 
devil?" 
He  pulled  a  sheet  of 

paper  toward  him  and 

began  to  write: 
"This  is  my  first  letter  to  you.  In  my 
present  capacity,  as  your  lover,  it  will  be 
my  last.  Tomorrow,  toward  dusk,  with  the 
tide  I  shall  bring  the  Morning  Star  into 
Edgartown.  I  have  some  Island  members  of 
my  crew  to  take  aboard.  At  least,  that  is  my 
excuse.  Really,  I  want  you  to  see  her,  Nell. 
Look  out  of  your  window.  You  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  her,  for  there  will  be  no  other  ship 
in  the  harbor.  And  at  daybreak,  with  the 
tide,  we  shall  set  out.  Watch  her  sails  fill 
with  a  fair  wind.  It's  one  of  the  loveliest 
sights  on  God's  high  seas. 

"We  carry  a  mixed  cargo  to  the  Antilles, 
and  after  that  we  are  to  pick  up  what  we 
can  where  we  can.  I've  been  given,  by  my 
owner,  a  free  hand.  My  dear  owner.  For  a 
time  I  was  mystified  by  that  ambiguous 
creature,  masked  by  the  quite  incredible 
name  of  Smith.  Would  even  a  Smith  outfit  a 
derelict,  full-rigged  ship  these  puffing  and 
panting  days  of  steam  and  outfit  her  like  a 
lady  of  quality  set  on  great  adventure? 
Would  he  call  Joss  Caval  and  Hunks  Far- 
quason  to  be  her  master  and  first  mate? 

"I  thought  at  first  that  the  Almighty,  hav- 
ing a  heart  for  His  old  seafarers,  had  taken  a 
hand  in  the  shipping  business.  But  then  the 
obvious  explanation  came  to  me.  It  was 
Miss  Ellen  Frosbie,  of  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts, busy  putting  His  world  and  His  crea- 
tures to  rights  for  Him.  No,  I  am  not  laugh- 
ing at  you,  Nell;  or  if  I  am,  it  is  to  save  my- 
self from  most  unmanly  tears. 

"At  first  I  was  downright  angry.  I  wanted 
to  throw  your  busybodiness  back  in  your 
lap.  But  then  you've  always  been  too  much 
for  me.  Each  time  I've  locked  horns  with 
you,  I've  come  out  of  the  encounter  with  a 
sore  head  and  a  battered  heart.  Besides,  I 
recognized  and  respected  your  motive.  Now, 
thinking  of  the  Morning  Star  and  Joss 
Caval  pacing  her  quarter-deck,  you  should 
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YOU'LL 
TKSASURS 

THEY  GET  "MAXIMUM  MILEAGE" 

FROM  EVERY  POUND  OF  HAM 

When  you  come  home  triumphant, 
with  some  Swift's  Premium  Ham, 
you  want  to  make  its  unequalled 
flavor  go  a  long,  long  way.  And  you 
can  do  it,  deliciously,  with  these 
recipes  from  Martha  Logan,  Swift's 
chief  Home  Economist.  On  the  days 
when  you  can't  get  this  most  popu- 
lar of  hams,  please  remember  that 
the  demand  for  fine  meat  still 
greatly  exceeds  the  supply. 


HAM  SANDWICH  DE  LUXE.    I'lace   well 

seasoned  mashed  potatoes  between 
two  thin  slices  o\  ham.  Stick  with 
cloves;  top  with  brown  sugar.  Bake 
in  a  moil,  oven  (35()°K.)  for  about 
1  hr.  Last  15  min.  add  jieach  halves 
studticd  with  cloves.  Cut  baked 
"ham  sandwich"  into 6  pieces  before 
serving.  (Or  serve  2  pan-fried  slices 
of  ham  with  a  mashed  potato  filling.) 


SAVORY  SUPPER.  To  yi  lb.  Cooked 
nootlles  add  Ij--^  c.  well-seasoned 
white  sauce,  J4  c.  diced  green  pep- 
per and  1  c.  diced,  cooked  carrots. 
Pour  into  casserole.  Top  with  thin 
ham  slice  cut  into  (■>  wedges.  Broil, 
3  inches  from  heat,  for  about  10  min. 
Turn,  brush  with  milk,  and  broil  un- 
til brown,  about  10  min.  (Serves  6) 


SOMETHING  "DIFFERENT".  Cut  an  egg- 
plant in  half  lengthwise.  Scoop  out 
pulp  and  chop.  Combine  with  about 
2  c.  cubed  cooked  or  raw  ham,  1  c. 
tomatoes,  2  tbsp.  chojijied  onion,  1 
egg,  I  tsp.  sugar,  1  c,  cooked  rice, 
and  1  tsp.  sait.  Heat.  Pour  into 
eggplant  shells.  Top  with  K  c.  but 
tered  crumbs;  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  about  1  hour.    (Serves  5) 


* 


W£^/f/^fm/irse^om'SC/^/ff^-cc/^ip 


We  regret  that,  just  now,  our  homemaker  and  dealer  friends 
cannot  always  get  Swift's  Premium  Ham.  With  the  need  and 
demand  for  meat  so  much  greater  than  ever  before,  there 
just  isn't  enough  of  America's  best-liked  ham  to  go  around. 


Your  first  duty  to 

your  country: 
BUY  WAR  BONOSI 


For  50  years  its  quality 
has  been  rigidly  main- 
tained'. Remember,  blue 
label  fur  easy  cooking; 
red  label,  ready  to  eat. 
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(Continued  from  Page  57) 

"A  bitch.  I  told  her  so  to  her  face.  Not  so 
much  as  a  blush  of  proper  shame.  'That's  as 
may  be,'  she  says.  'But  do  me  one  kindness. 
Find  Mr.  Allyn  for  me.  Ask  him  to  come  to 
me  at  once.'  So,  like  a  proper  gen'leman's 
gen'leman,  I  goes  chasing  after  you.  And  I'd 
go  along,  if  I  was  you,  your  Reverence. 
There'll  be  something  in  the  wind  tonight— 
a  four-master,  with  the  best  men  of  the  Is- 
land to  trim  her  sheets.  She'll  go  out  with 
the  tide.    But  Albert  Potts  stays  here." 

He  had  been  drinking,  Hebron  thought 
scornfully.  Hebron  turned  Bess  about  and 
.Albert,  the  Runt,  pulled  his  own  flea-bitten 
mare  alongside  of  him. 

'I'm  going  your  way.  Let's  make  a  race 
of  it!" 

Hebron  Allyn  kicked  Bess'  fat,  imaccus- 
tomed  flaiJcs  and  the  old  mare  broke  into  a 
clumsy,  headlong  gallop.  Behind  him  He- 
bron heard  the  thud  of  the  pursuing 
hoofs.  The  sounds  grew  fainter.  By  the  time 
Hebron  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
he  had  shaken  himself  free  of  them.  In  fact, 
his  pursuer  had  long  since  rolled  out  of  his 
saddle,  twisted  by  agony  into  unconscious- 
ness. 

Change  had  come  to  the  old  Hooker 
house.  The  door  hung  open.  Luggage  had 
been  piled  up,  as  though  in  haste,  in  the  hall- 
way. The  parlor  was  empty  of  all  but  its  for- 
lorn and  dusty  trophies.  To  Hebron,  not 
given  to  vain  imaginings,  they  made  their 
silent,  pitiful  appeal. 

"Ellen!"  he  called.  "Martha!" 

No  one  answered.  Like  a  frightened  boy 
he  ran  up  the  stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time,  to 
Ellen  Frosbie's  bedroom,  whose  door  like- 
wise stood  carelessly  open. 

Martha  sat  by  the  empty  hearth,  her 
hands  clenched  in  her  lap,  great  tears  rolling 
down  her  cheeks.  She  saw  him  and  sprang 
up  and  flung  herself  against  his  breast. 
' '  Thank  God  you  have  come.  You  must  save 
her  !^  You  must  not  be  too  angry.  She  is  not 
really  bad — only  wickedly  misled." 

He  put  her  gently  from  him.  "What  is  all 
this,  Ellen?" 

OHE  Stood  by  the  window  overlooking  the 
harbor.  Her  gray  traveling  cloak  and  her 
mittens  and  a  little  gray  bonnet,  bright  with 
red  roses,  lay  on  the  chair  beside  her.  It  was 
Strange  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  spiritual 
turmoil  she  should  be  a  core  of  peace.  She 
turned  to  Hebron  and  reluctantly,  almost 
fearfully,  he  came  over  to  her  and  saw  what 
had  brought  that  look  of  delight  and  wonder 
to  her  eyes.  A  four-master,  fresh-painted, 
with  new  white  sails,  half 
furled,  lay  beneath  them, 
serenely  at  anchor. 

''  She  is  beautiful,  isn't  she, 
Hebron?" 

," Maybe.  I'm  no  seaman, 
Ellen.   WTio  is  she?" 

"She  is  called  the  Morning 
Star." 

"Why  did  you  send  that 
man  forme?" 

"To  tell  you  that  I  am  sail- 
ing tonight." 

"No,  Ellen — tomorrow — 
surely " 

"Tonight,  with  her  and  her 
master,  Jocel>Ti  Caval." 

"You  don't  know  what  you 
are  saying." 

"You're  trying  not  to  be- 
lieve.   But  you  must!" 

He  asked,  in  an  undertone, 
fearing  to  lose  control  over 
his  voice,  "What  has  this  man 
done  to  you?" 

"  He  has  not  asked  me  to  go 
with  him.  He  does  not  even 
know." 

"Are  you  quite  shameless? 
He  has  bewitched  you.  You 
have  forgotten  all  decency — 
even  .that  he  has  a  lawful 
wife." 

"I  have  not  forgotten.  I 
shall  belong  to  him  unlaw- 
fully, but  justly." 

"Words!  Words ! '"he cried 
out  in  despairing  scorn.  "If 


you  have  no  thought  for  yourself  and  your 
own  salvation,  at  least  have  mercy  on  those 
whom  you  will  make  to  suHfer." 

"I  have  thought  of  you,  Hebron.  Dear 
Martha  thinks  I  am  cruel  to  you.  Indeed,  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  more 
gentle — less  sudden.  I  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  I  loved  Jocelyn  Caval.  But  until 
an  hour  ago  I  did  not  know  my  duty  to  him." 

"  Duty !  Ellen,  you  dare  to  use  that  word?  " 

"Jocelyn  Caval  shall  not  be  sacrificed 
again  if  I  can  help  it,"  she  said.  "\\Tiatever 
justice  there  is,  we  can  only  know  it  by 
whatever  light  we  have  within  ourselves." 

"And  what  light,"  he  demanded,  "has 
been  vouchsafed  to  that  violent  and  wicked 
man  and  to  you " 

"Were  you  about  to  call  me  a  bad  woman, 
Hebron?"  She  picked  up  her  mittens  and 
began  to  draw  them  on.  Aghast  and  incredu- 
lous, he  watched  her  precise,  fastidious 
movements.  "I  have  been  called  that  once 
already,"  she  went  on — "only  an  hour  or  so 
ago,  by  a  poor,  hunchbacked  fellow.  He 
called  me  names  that  I  will  not  repeat  to 
you.  They  would  shock  you.  They  did  not 
shock  me.  They  were  the  truth."  She  broke 
off  for  a  moment,  remembering. 

The  Runt  had  lurched  closer  to  her,  spit- 
ting his  rage  and  grief  and  shame  into  her 
face.  "Between  us  we've  mucked  him  up — 
we've  broken  him.  Why,  the  devil  knows. 
What  got  into  you,  my  pretty  lady?  What 
made  me  take  his  trollop  and  beget  that 
bastard  for  him?  I  don't  know.  P'r'aps  the 
pain  got  me.  P'r'aps  I  was  soused.  I  ain't 
making  excuses.  You  make  'em.  You  hitched 
him  to  that  scum  for  life.  And  I  didn't 
raise  a  finger.  If  I  had,  he'd  have  kicked 
me  out.  And  I  loved  him,  see?  He  was  all 
I  had.  Well,  I'm  kicked  out.  I'm  done  for.  I 
ain't  got  no  one  and  he's  got  no  one.  That's 
what  me  and  you  have  done  to  him  be- 
tween us." 

She  had  seen  tears  run  down  that  dreadful, 
broken  face. 

She  went  on  steadily:  "  I  had  my  reasons, 
Hebron — my  excuses.  You  would  accept 
them.  He  would  have  none  of  them.  He 
made  me  see  them  for  what  they  were.  I  had 
told  myself  that  I  was  saving  a  hapless 
human  being  from  a  lifetime  of  namelessness 
and  shame,  and  Jocelyn  Caval  himself  from 
sin.  I  used  up  all  the  pious  platitudes.  But 
the  truth  was  too  much  for  them.  It  made 
what  I  had  done  foolish  and  contemptible. 
The  child  died,  Hebron.  But,  had  it  lived, 
no  law  in  heaven  or  on  earth  could  have 


'.    .    .   And  just  tvhat  makes  you 
think  I  speak  to  strange  men?' 


made  it  Jocelyn  Caval's  child.  He  knows 
that  now.  But  it  was  not  he  who  told  me. 
Even  in  this  letter — my  first  love  letter — he 
does  not  reproach  me.  That,  I  think  you 
will  admit,  was  generous  and  fine  in  him. 
But  now  I  do  know  that  I  made  myself  a 
party  to  a  lie.  I  condoned  a  crime  against 
him  and  myself.  I  was  its  accessory.  Now 
it  is  for  me  to  do  us  justice." 

Hebron  halted  his  distracted  pacing.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  a  light  had  broken  on 
his  bewildered  despair  of  her.  She,  who  was 
about  to  sin  violently  and  dreadfully,  did  not 
look  sinful.  He  came  to  her  and  put  his 
hands  on  4ier  shoulders. 

"Ellen,  I  think  I  understand,  even  if  I 
cannot  condone.  You  are  yielding  to  a  false 
romanticism." 

"I  am  yielding  to  my  good  sense."  She 
added  implacably,  "And  to  my  heart." 

"You  cannot  save  this  man." 

"We  shall  save  each  other.  Or  we  shall 
be  lost  together." 

"But  I  have  your  promise.  I  invoke  it, 
not  for  my  sake,  but  for  yours — to  save 
you." 

"Some  promises  are  like  some  marriages. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  them." 

And  what  you  do  to  me,"  he  pleaded, 
"does  that  mean  nothing  to  you?  "  He  cried 
out  in  sudden  abandonment  to  grief,  "  I  have 
lost  God.  Must  I  lose  you  too?"  He  saw 
tears  come  into  her  eyes.  But  there  was  no 
comfort  in  them.  They  sprang,  he  knew, 
from  a  grieving  but  unfaltering  resolution. 
"I  never  loved  you,  Hebron.  But  how 
should  I  have  known?  A  Christian  gentle- 
woman is  not  taught  the  nature  of  love  be- 
tween men  and  women.  But  I  did  not  wish 
to  hurt  you.  One  day  soon  you  will  find  a 
new  way  to  God — a  better  one,  Hebron,  that 
may  bring  you  closer  to  Him  than  you  have 
ever  been.  For  you  truly  love  Him  and  He 
must  love  you  too.  And  someone  else,  whom 
you  can  love  in  peace  and  quiet,  will  travel 
with  you." 

His  frantic  heart  protested.  Never!  Never! 
and,  as  though  she  had  heard  it,  she  shook 
her  head, 

"For  a  while  you  will  grieve  for  me.  But 
sooner  or  later  you  will  be  grateful  that  you 
were  saved" — she  hesitated  and  a  faint, 
elusive  smile  crossed  her  face  and  was  gone — 
"from  a  self-willed,  unmanageable  woman." 
She  drew  herself  free  from  his  hands  and 
he  felt  that  the  last  bond  between  them  had 
been  gently  broken. 

Ellen  said,  "  I  am  going  away  with  Jocelyn 
Caval,  because  I  think  it  right,  and  because 
I  love  him.    Let  me  go  my 
way  in  peace,  Hebron." 

He  did  something  unpre- 
meditated and  unaccount- 
able. He  laid  her  cloak  about 
her  shoulders.  It  was  a  sort 
of  Godspeed,  and  her  eyes, 
meeting  his  for  the  last  time, 
were  misty. 

"Thank  you,  Hebron,"  she 
said. 


Daylight  exposed  the 
house's  ruin  and  defeat  to  her 
half-contemptuous,  half- 
uneasy  wonder.  So  this  was 
the  place  that  Joss  Caval 
had  kept  clean  of  her,  these 
rooms  whose  faded  wall- 
papers were  already  stained 
with  mildew,  and  whose  half- 
drawn  curtains  hung  in  tat- 
ters. She  pulled  them  roughly 
apart,  letting  in  a  shaft  of 
western  sunshine.  This,  she 
guessed,  had  been  Joss'  room. 
With  a  savage  thrust  of  pain 
and  anger  she  recognized  the 
imprint  of  his  queer,  stern 
orderliness.  Here  was  noth- 
ing but  the  bleak  necessities 
for  living. 

She  scowled  and  resumed 
her  journey  of  exploration. 
Next  door  was  the  big  mas- 
ter's bedroom.  She  supposed 
that  it  had  belonged  to  the 
madwoman.  Joss'  mother. 
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JUST  WATCH/  fi<7BA5P00NfUL 
OF  NEW  G.V^ASHINOTOH'S 

INSTANT  COFFEE  INACOP. 
THEN  ADP  HOT  WATER/ 
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WHAT  OELiaOUS  COFFEE! 
iVe  NEI/ERTASTEP  BETTER,', 

AND  50  \nE'KPEHS\MEi 
THEZOZ.SIIE  EQUALS  A 
POVNO  OF  COFFEE..  ANO  NO 
COFFEE  POT  OR  grounds! 
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ME  FOR  G.WASHINOTONS 
NEW  INSTANT  COFFEE 
rROM  NOW  ON  I 


IMPORTANT! 

Much  of  the  new  G. 
Washington's  Instant 
Coffee  now  being  made 
is  going  to  our  Armed 
Forces.  But  keep  asking 
for  it!  Your  grocer  will 
have  it  eventually. 


CWASHINGTON'S 

INSTANT  COFFEE 


Only  one  soap 

gives  yonr  skin 

this  exciting 

Bou€[uet 


Popular  girls  ioday,  a!«  for  75  romantic 
years,  hathe  ^itli  4^ashinore  Bouqiiot  Soap 

"I  can't  live  without  you!"  Would  you  thrill  to  hear  this 

tender  avowal  tonight?  Perhaps  you  will  if  your  skin  whispers 

oi  the  fragrance  men  lore.  Only  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 

brings  you  this  beloved  fragrance.  It  comes 

from  a  secret  wedding  of  rare  perfumes 

far  more  costly  than  you'd  expect  to 

find  in  any  soap.  Today,  eiwj 

day,  let  Cashmere  Bouquet 

Soap  make  you  dainty,  desirable. 

Lovely  too,  for  your  complexion. 
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They  walk  always  with  a  breaking 

at  the  knee, 
Their  hands  are  scarred  and  broken 

by  the  sea. 
Their  faces  are  as  hard  as  granite 

stones. 
But  they  have  gentleness  built  in 

their  bones. 
Between  the  teeth  of  ledges  they 

have  been  broken. 
Yet  of  all  men  they  are  the  gentlest- 
spoken. 
They  do  not  lift  their  voices  when  they 

speak 
Though  gales  have  made  a  hollow  of 

each  cheek. 

They  are  the  men  who  set  the  lobster 

traps 
In  sudden  death's  and  winter's  very 

laps. 
Who  fight  their  way  to  home 

through  scud  in  small 
Boats  where  schooners  came  not 

home  at  all. 
Under  their  keels  their  fathers' 

bones  are  whitening. 
They  handle  ice  and  loneliness  and 

lightning 
And  come  home  frt>m  where  roaring 

blizzards  blow 
And  speak  as  soft  as  first  fall  of  the 

snow. 


These  are  men  who  make  but  little 

noise. 
Their  women  think  of  them  as  little 

boys 
As  they  gentle  them  to  food  and 

bed. 
They  go  quiet  with  age  white  on 

their  head. 
They  are  men  good  to  hold  the 

baby 
And  teach  it  gentleness  and  quiet 

maybe. 
Good  men  to  have  in  the  kitchen 

rocking  chair. 
Never  in  the  way,  just  handsomely 

there. 

These  who  have  broken  ice  floes 

with  their  prows 
Are  the  tender  milkers  of  the 

cows. 
They  stand  up  to  the  north  wind  like 

a  ram 
But  bow  their  heads  and  soothe  the 

newborn  lamb. 
I  think  it  is  the  weather  teaches 

them 
To  blossom  like  the  wild  rose  on  a 

stem 
Barbed  with  thorns.  They  learn 

from  Maine's  brief  suns 
The  strong  ones  are  always  the 

gentle  ones. 
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Carly  cautiously  opened  the  bureau  draw- 
ers and  great  yawning  cupboards,  crammed 
with  women's  clothes.  Gnawed  by  moths 
and  wilted  by  the  Island's  fogs,  there  was 
enough  good  material  left  to  fit  her  out  like  a 
fine  lady.  One  of  the  dresses  was  even  grand 
enough  to  excite  an  immediate  childish  im- 
pulse. She  stripped  and  slipped  herself  into 
the  close-fitting  white  bodice  and  billowing 
skirts.  Stumbling  and  laughing,  she  went 
over  to  the  long  mirror. 

By  now  evening  had  begun  its  stealthy 
invasion  of  the  house.  Night  would  follow 
fast,  and  in  her  intense  preoccupation  she 
had  not  prepared  against  it.  The  candles  on 
the  mantelshelf  had  guttered  in  their  sock- 
ets. Shadows  that  had  hung  waiting  in  the 
far  corners  of  the  room  had  begun  to  close  in 
about  her.  For  one  sickening  moment  she 
believed  that  a  woman's  face— mad  and 
vengeful — was  reflected  beside  hers  in  the 
mirror's  surface.  In  sudden,  headlong  panic 
she  fled  down  the  dark  stairs  to  the  kitchen 
which,  because  Maria  Pia  had  loved  it,  had 
retained,  against  the  encroaching  odors  of 
emptiness  and  decay,  a  certain  austere 
sweetness. 

Carly  found  an  oil  lamp,  trimmed  and 
full,  and  lighted  it.  At  once  she  felt  easier. 
The  shadows  retreated  before  the  widening 
circle  of  warm  gold.  She  crossed  the  passage 
to  the  living  room  where  hung  the  tall  por- 
trait of  Joss  Caval's  father.  Even  though 
the  fellow  was  dressed  grandly  and  was  fair- 
skinned  and  ruddy-haired,  she  recognized 
him.  Joss  had  his  full  good-humored  mouth 
and  the  same  eyes. 

Queer,  she  reflected,  how  the  eyes  of  a 
portrait  followed  you,  no  matter  where 
you  put  yourself.  Half  out  of  animal  high 
spirits,  half  from  uneasiness,  she  played  a 
game  with  this  grand  gentleman.  She  tried 
to  elude  him.  But  he  would  neither  let  her  go 
nor  follow  her. 

Suddenly  she  lost  her  temper.  There  was  a 
half-filled  inkstand  on  a  writing  table  and 
she  snatched  it  up,  flung  it  with  all  her 
strength.  The  ink  ran  down  the  watchful, 
faintly  amused  face. 


It  was  then  that  the  house,  hitherti 
deathly  silent,  made  its  first  murmured  pro 
test.  She  whirled  about,  holding  her  breath 
All  old  houses,  she  told  herself,  creaked  lik 
that.  But  she  was  beginning  to  regret  he 
own  impetuous  greed.  She  should  havi 
waited  over  at  the  shack  till  things  hac 
quieted  down,  maybe — till  whatever  hauntec 
this  house  grew  tired  of  waiting  for  her.  A 
least  she  could  close  the  door.  She  couk 
lock  it.  She'd  be  safe  then. 

She  was  too  late.  One  moment  the  door 
way  had  been  a  gaping  hole  of  black  noth 
ingness.  The  next  it  was  alive  and  stirrinj 
with  the  misshapen  body  of  a  man — a  white 
dreadful  face. 

They  did  not  speak.  There  was  no  need  o 
speech  between  them.  With  a  deepenec 
rage,  she  realized  that  in  all  her  clums] 
calculations  she  had  overlooked  this  littli 
monster.  She  should  have  remembered  hi 
hatred  of  her  and  the  strength  of  his  brokei 
body.  Well,  she  was  strong  too.  She  sidlec 
closer  to  him,  grinning  as  though  in  lecher 
ous  provocation,  and  in  the  moment  whei 
his  eyes  rose  involuntarily  to  meet  those  o 
the  portrait,  watching  them,  she  sprang  a 
him. 

They  lurched  back  and  forth  across  tin 
distracted  room,  tlieir  ears  deafened  witi 
agony-torn  breath,  with  the  wrench  ant 
groan  of  their  straining  muscles.  They  struci 
the  table,  and  then,  raging  and  triumphant 
she  knew  she  had  him.  With  all  her  weigh 
she  forced  him  back  against  the  table's  edge 
She  heard  a  sharp  crack  of  a  bone  and  th  i 
scream  that  leaped  out  like  a  wild  beast  froni 
between  his  gaping  teeth  and  dug  its  fang 
into  the  fabric  of  her  brain.  She  fell  awa 
from  him. 

She  did  not  see  his  huge  hand  fumble  be 
hind  him  for  the  lamp  and,  with  a  last  effort 
close  on  it.  She  saw  nothing  till  the  ligh 
exploded  in  her  face  and  the  fire  ran  dow 
her  screaming  body.  It  licked  up  the  lac 
and  silk  of  her  fine  lady's  dress,  spilled  ou 
about  her  in  a  great  leaping  pool  of  red  an 
yellow,  raced  up  the  dark  stairs  like  a  roai 
ing,  demented  spirit  to  the  open  hatchwa 
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WHEN  YOUR 

FeetHuit 

YOU  HURT  ALL  OVER 


Your  nerves  act 
like  an  electric 
system,  sending 
foot  aches  and 
pains  to  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  body, 
to  make  you  hurt 
all  over! 


THE  suffering  caused  by  painful,  fatigu- 
ing foot  trouble  is  needless!  No  matter 
what  common  foot  ailment  you  may 
have,  there  is  a  Dr.  SchoU  Foot  Comfort 
Remedy,  Appliance,  Arch  Support,  Pad 
or  Plaster  to  quickly  relieve  it.  The  cost 
IS  very  small.  Sold  everywhere. 

FALLEN   ARCHES 

Dr.  SchoU's  Fool-Eazer  and  exer- 
cise relieve  tired,  aching  feet, 
foot  and  leg  pains,  when  due  to 
weak  or  fallen  arches.  $3.50  pair. 

WEAK  ARCHES 

Dr.  SihoU's  Plastic  Laminex  Arch 
Supports,  help  quickly  relieve  pain- 
ful foot  arch  weakness.  Feather- 
light,  wafer-thin.  $6.50  pair. 

PAIN   HERE? 

Dr.  SchoU's  LuPAD,  a  soft  feather- 
weight cushion,  loops  over  fore 
part  of  foot;  relieves  pains,  cal- 
louses at  ball.  Washable.  $1.00  pr. 

CORNS— SORE  TOES 

Dr.  SchoU's  Zino-pads  quickly 
relieve  pain  and  gently  remove 
corns;  stop  shoe  pressure;  soothe, 
cushion.  Prevent  corns,  sore  toes 
and   blisters.    25C  and   35C   boxes. 

CALLOUSES 

Dr.  SchoU's  Ztno-pads  relieve 
pain,  soothe,  ease  pressure  on  sore 
spot;  quickly  loosen  and  remove 
callouses.  254  and  35fi  boxes. 
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BUNIONS 

Dr.  SchoU's  Zino-pads,  special  size 
for  bunions,  relieve  tender  and 
enlarged  joints;  lift  shoe  pressure. 
25<!  and  35c  boxes. 

HOT,  TIRED   FEET 

Dr.  SchoU's  Foot  Bairn  quickly  re- 
lieves, refreshes  feverish,  tender, 
sensitive,  tired  feet,  due  to  exer- 
tion or  fatigue.  35t. 

FOOT  ODOR 

Dr.  SchoU's  Foot  Powder  soothes, 
refreshes  tender,  chafed,  hot  feet; 
eases  tight  shoes;  helps  dispel 
offensive  foot  odor.  35fi. 

BUNIONS 

Dr.  SchoU's  Bunion  Reducer,  of  soft 
rubber,  relieves  pain  from  shoe 
pressure,  hides  the  bulge,  helps 
preserve  shape  of  shoe.  50<i  each. 
Leather  Bunion  Protector,  75(i  each. 

ATHLETE'S  FOOT 

Dr.  SchoU's  Sohex  relieves  itching 
feet  and  toes;  kills  fungi  it  con- 
tacts; helps  heal  Athlete's  Foot. 
Liquid,  Ointment  or  Powder,  50t. 


D^Scholl's 

REMEDIES  •  PADS  •  PLASTERS  •  ARCH  SUPPORTS 
FOR  MOST  ALL  COMMON  FOOT  TROUBLES 


I  FREE  FootBook,  also  sample  of  Dr.  SchoU's  Zino- J 
I  padsfor Corns.  Address Dr.Schoirs,Inc.,Chicago,Ill.  I 

I  Name I 

I  I 

'  Address .^lol 

I J 


that  led  to  Captain  Cavalho's  walk,  and 
there  rose — free  and  exultant— in  a  tossing, 
flaming  banner  against  the  stars. 

Jocelyn  Caval  leaned  against  the  rail  of 
his  quarter-deck  and  looked  over  the  waters 
from  which  the  brilliant  reflections  of  eve- 
ning had  faded  into  a  gray  and  profound 
melancholy.  He  heard  the  splash  of  oars 
and  afterward  remembered  that  he  had  lis- 
tened to  them  with  an  unreasoning  intent- 
ness.  Then  the  sounds  ceased.  He  heard 
footsteps  behind  him,  and  Hunks'  rusty 
voice. 

"There's  a  woman  asking  to  come  aboard, 
sir.  Claims  she's  sailing  with  us." 

Jocelyn  Caval  turned.  He  knew  that  it 
caused  the  old  whaleman  a  sour  amusement 
to  call  him  "sir."  The  fellow  was  grinning. 
And  suddenly  he  saw  Jocelyn  Caval's  eyes 
flash  in  the  light  of  a  mast  lamp,  and  the 
white  gleam  of  his  teeth.  He  took  a  great 
thwack  between  the  shoulders. 

"Maybe  we're  in  luck.  Hunks,"  Joss 
Caval  said.  "Maybe  our  owner's  come 
aboard." 

He  ran  sure-footed  as  a  goat  from  his 
raised  quarter-deck  to  the  waist  rail.  He 
was  just  in  time.  It  was  his  hands  that 
reached  down  into  the  dark  and  caught 
Ellen  Frosbie  and  drew  her  up  the  ladder 
from  the  sluggishly  stirring  boat. 

"What  is  this,  Nell?  Have  you  tossed 
your  bonnet,  roses  and  all,  over  the  wind- 
mill?" 

She  made  the  last  perilous  step  and  stood 
beside  him,  close  to  him,  a  little  breathless, 
but  composed  and  smiling.  "Over  the  stars," 
she  said. 


^  >Iother  returned  from  her  bridge 
^  party  to  be  greeted  gaily  by 
Young  Hopeful.  ".Vlother,  we've  had 
the  grandest  time!  We  played  post- 
man and  gave  a  letter  to  every  lady 
in  the  street." 

"But  where  did  you  get  the  let- 
ters, darling?" 

'"Oh,  we  found  'em  in  your  trunk 
in  the  attic,  tied  up  with  pink  rib- 
bon I"  —  D.  JENKINS:  Toajis  and  After  Dinner 
Speeches.  (Penn  Pub.  Co.) 


For  sheer  joy.  Hunks  Farquason  climbed 
to  the  masthead  and,  bracing  himself  in  the 
crow's-nest,  faced  northward.  The  ship's 
great  sails  filled  soft  and  round  as  the  cheeks 
of  cherubs.  The  royals,  he  noted,  had  a  curi- 
ous ruddy  glow  as  from  a  dying  sun  or 
some  monstrous  but  distant  fire.  But  to 
make  sure  he  would  have  to  turn  landward: 
And  he  had  done  with  the  land.  Lxjvely  and 
sweet  was  the  surge  of  the  living  ship  under 
his  feet.  Somewhere  in  the  dark  beneath 
him  he  guessed  that  the  master  and  his 
woman  stood  together,  seeing  what  he  saw— 
the  seas  of  the  world  unrolling  endlessly 
before  them. 

Lei  them  have  their  happiness,  he  thought. 
Happiness  was  a  good  cargo.  Suddenly  he 
filled  his  old  lungs  and  let  out  a  great  bellow 
of  exaltation.  "  Ho !  Ho ! "  he  shouted  to  the 
ship.  "Ho,  the  fair  wind!" 

Jocelyn  and  Ellen  heard  him.  They  were 
passing  close  to  the  bluffs  and  Hebron 
Allyn  heard  the  cry,  too,  like  the  last  hail 
of  a  departing  but  undefeated  age  of  men. 
Kneeling  on  the  empty  shore,  Hebron 
watched  the  great  white  ship  glide  past  him, 
outward  bound.  Whither  it  went,  whether  it 
would  reach  its  far-off  goal  or  founder,  he 
might  never  know.  Behind  him  lay  the 
Grove.  Its  dark  circle  was  quiet  now.  To- 
morrow it  would  echo  with  a  thousand  voices 
glorifying  God.  But  his  voice  would  not  be 
among  them.  He  felt  strangely  emptied  of 
sorrow.  He  was  without  anger  and  without 
judgment.  He  was  like  a  once-defeated 
traveler,  setting  out  anew  on  a  great  quest, 
stripped  of  all  but  his  faith  and  his  love 
and  compassion  for  those  who  by  their  own 
brave  and  separate  paths  would  travel  with 
him.  He  raised  his  hand  to  the  passing 
phantom  in  blessing  and  farewell. 

(THE  END) 


Ar^  you  in  the  know  ? 


Do  this  often,  if  you're  addicted  to^ 

□  lantrumi 

n    Booking    bluet 

□  Hickey   (rouble 

You  can  drown  all  three  sorrows  (above)— 
in  your  daily  tub!  For  a  warm  bath  relaxes; 
improves  the  disposition.  And  a  cleaa, 
scrubbed  skin  discourages  hickeys  .  .  . 
boosts  your  date  bookings.  Don't  neglect 
bathing  on  problem  days  when  it's  more 
important  than  ever.  To  help  you  stay  sweet 
and  dainty,  Kotex  now  contains  a  deodorant. 
Yes!  Locked  inside  each  Kotex,  the  deo- 
dorant can't  shake  out  because  it  is  proc- 
essed right  into  each  pad  —  not  merely 
dusted  on.  It's  a  new  Kotex  "extra"! 


To  o»e  silver  correctly,  would  you  — 

□  S/orf   from   fhe   outside 

□  S*or/   from   the   inside 
Q   Catch   as   catch   can 

Fumble  for  the  right  fork  or  spoon?  Not 
if  you  follow  this  simple  rule:  Start  from 
the  outside,  work  in  toward  your  plate. 
You're  fluster-proof  when  you  can  skip 
social  errors.  And  you'll  make  no  mistake 
on  "trying  days",  when  you  choose  the 
poise-preserving  sanitary  napkin  .  .  .  Kotex. 
Truth  is,  Kotex  gives  you  confidence  through 
comfort.  Because  Kotex  is  made  to  stay  soft 
while  wearing  ...  so  different  from  pads 
that  just  "feel"  soft  at  first  touch.  There's 
no  roping,  no  wadding  up,  with  Kotex. 


A  DEODORANT 

in  every  Kotex  napkin 

at  no  extra  cost 


If  he  stood  you  up  lost  night  — 

□  Should  you    blow  your   top 

□  Be   o   tearful  earful 

□  Bide   your  time 

Tears  or  temper  won't  teach  him.  Bide  your 
time  'til  he  calls  again,  then  give  out  with 
the  brush-off.  Keeping  calm  wins  many  a 
victory  .  .  .  over  "calendar"  jitters,  too. 
With  Kotex,  see  how  serenely  you  can  sail' 
through  difficult  days!  For  you're  sure  the 
flat  tapered  ends  of  Kotex  don't  show.  Un- 
like thick,  blunt  napkins,  those  patented 
flat  pressed  ends  don't  cause  revealing  out- 
lines...and  you'll  feel  secure  with  the  extra 
protection    of  Kotex'  special  safety  center! 


More  women  clioose  KOTEX* 
+han  all  ofher  sanlfary  napkins  but  +ogether 
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EXCITING"  PANTRy-^HELF  auf^PE-R    UE.A03  OTF  WITH 


(P^-A^ 


QUICK  supper!   Easy-to-fix  supper!  Grand-to-eat 
supper!  It's  done  with  the  foods  you  can  keep  ' 
handy  on  your  pantry  shelf! 

First  course  says  "homemade"  in  an  oh-so-won- 
derful  way!  It's  Upton's  Noodle  Soup— as  rich  and 
chickeny-tasting,  as  brimful  of  tender,  golden  egg 
noodles  as  the  soup  grandma  simmered  for  hours  in 
hor  own  soup  kettle.  (Yet  Lipton's  cooks  in  a  jiffy- 
takes  you  just  7  minutes  from  envelope  to  ladle!) 

One  lOf*  package  of  this  grarid  souf)  mix  will  serve 
4— with  hearty,  hig  howls  of  fragrant, /rcs/z-cfwAyy/ 
noodle  soup. 


®^^  ^£^i 


PANTRY-SHELF    SUPPER 

Lipton's  Noodle  Soup 

'Quick  Kabobs 

Vegetable  Medley  (canned) 

Hot  Corn  Muffins  (packaged  mix) 

Tossed  Green  Salad 

Marbled  I'urfuit  (packaged  chocolate  pudding  and  top  milk) 

*Quick  Ktihohs.  Flavorful  follow-up  to  your  lead-off  with  old- 
fashioned  Lijiton's!  Cut  contents  of  12-oz.  can  spiced  luncheon 
meat  into  cubes.  Slice  3  tomatoes  and  2  onions  (or  use  15  whole 
stuffed  olives).  Placx;  meat,  tomato,  and  onion  or  olives  alternately 
on  each  skewer,  liroil  under  niediuni  (lame  ahout  10  minutes,  turn- 
ing twii  e  to  hrowii  cvi-nly.  He  sure  In  kci|)  llji^  lixin's  for  this  supper 
handy  on  your  pantry  shelf.  Plus  some  extra  l.iptun's  Noodle  Soup 
to  start  uriy  meal  in  style! 


ALSO  IN 

THRIFTY  3-PACK 

CARTONS 

CONTINENTAL 


LIPTON'S 
NOODLE  SOUP 

Mode  by  the  makers  of  thaf  brisk  Upton  Tea 


'TfCa&e  ^(Mft  Sa^ 
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.  .  .  to  match  your  suit,  to  brighten  up  your 
fall  coat,  to  add  glamour  to  your  dinner  cos- 
tume. This  year  your  new  fall  bag  can  come 
from  a  yard  or  less  of  material,  and  you  can 
make  it  yourself!  Bright  colors  are  pretty  in 
shoulder  bags  or  drawstrings.  A  basic  bag  of 
stit(?hed  faille  or  taffeta  can  have  one  slip  cover 
in  satin,  another  in  tweed!  A  plaid  shoulder 
bag  has  a  pair  of  tailored  gloves  with  match- 
ing cuffs  to  co-ordinate  your  costume.  Here 
are  five  designs  for  fall.  Choose  the  ones  that 
will  go  with  your  personal  wardrobe — and 
send  to  the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5, 
Pennsylvania,    for   patterns   to   make   them. 


VooX  shoulder  bag,  open 
sockets  on  eacli  side; 
uffs  for  gloves.     2183,  5c. 


"^UMMSSfl^^^^L^ 


%re's  no-ofl^^^  '^'^^  ^ooonf&"'" 


HOW  RIGHT  they  are!  And  how  happy 
we'll  be  to  greet  these  seagoing  Birds 
Eye  Fish,  rolling  home  to  sizzle  in  our 
skillets  again. 

Some  are  here  already.  Not  in  huge 
schools,  but  in  some  variety.  So  keep 
your  eye  on  the  Birds  Eye  case!  A  de- 
licious Fish  Dinner  is  coming  your  way. 
Our  suggestion  is  Birds  Eye  Cod. 


filleted,  and  Quick-Frozen!  And  note 
well:  we  do  ALL  the  work!  You  have 
only  to  revel  in  fish  at  its  tastiest  best. 


Not  the  smoked,  salted,  or  dried  cod 
most  folks  know.  But  "ocean-fresh" 
cod — known  to  trawlermen  as  "king  of 
the  sea!" 

Ocean  goodness  sealed  in 

Birds  Eye  cod  fillets  are  ocean-fresh.  All 
their  salt-sweet,  ocean  tang  is  sealed  in 
by  Quick-Freezing.  Honest! 

We  net  our  cod  in  the  cold,  cold  Atlan- 
tic; speed  them  to  port.  There,  within  4 
hours,  they  are  cleaned,  boned,  washed, 

BIRDS  EYE 
FROSTED  FOODS 


Yes,  these  tempting,  succulent  fillets 
are  brimful  of  just-caught  ocean  fresh- 
ness. Simply  unwrap,  cook,  serve.  And 
Birds  Eye  Cod  Fillets  make  pig  banks 
bulge — they  are  economical!  You'll 
find  NO  WASTE — every  penny's  worth 
is  eaten! 

So  keep  sharp  watch  at  your  Birds 
Eye  Store  for  Cod  Fillets — and  other 
delicious  Birds  Eye  Fish.  Lady,  you'll 
love  'em! 
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...because  it  tastes  so  good! 


Parkay  Margarine  !s  fhe  flavor  choice 
of  milliom!  Coast  to  coast,  women 
are  cheering  its  fresh,  dehcate  flavor. 
From  meadowland  and  dairyland 
come  the  fine,  wholesome  ingredi- 
ents that  Kraft  so  skillfully  blends 
in  Parkay.  Yes,  that  delicate  coun- 
try flavor  is  real.  In  fact,  four  good 
things  you  eat  each  day  are  blended 


in  Parkay:  (l)  Refined  vegetable 
oils,  (2)  pasteurized  skim  milk,  cul- 
tured for  flavor,  (3)  ordinary  table 
salt,  (4)  Vitamin  A  — a  reliable 
year-round  source.  No  wonder 
it's  such  a  flavor-right,  nutrition- 
bright  spread  for  bread.  Get  Parkay 
from  your  Kraft  food  dealer  today! 
Kraft  Cheese  Company,  Chicago  90,  III. 


^'oatEtroV\ 


'Oh!   oh!    What've    I    done   now?" 

TUNE  IN'THE  GREAT  GILDERSLEEVE'and  hearwh.it  happens. 

A  Feast  of  Fun  every  Sunday  on  NBC  — 
6:30  (EWT)  and  8:00  P.  M.  (Pacific  War  Time) 

"Price  ceilings  and  rationing  hold  the  lid  on  the  cost  of  living.  Buy  only 
what  you  need      pay  only  ceiling  prices,"  says  The  Great  Gildersleeve. 

Million**  prefer  Tko^ay  to  any  other  brand  ! 


(Continued  from  Page  18) 

I  didn't  know,  I  told  him.  I  would  have 
to  ask  my  mother  first. 

"Go  ask  her  now,"  he  urged. 

"Oh.  I  can't  do  that!"  I  could  hear  my 
mother  upstairs  running  the  vacuum  cleaner. 
"Now's  not  such  a  good  time  to  ask,  but  I'll 
tell  you  by  one  o'clock."  I  promised,  trying 
not  to  be  too  eager.  "I'll  try  to  fix  it  and  if 
you'll  call  me  then  I  can  let  you  know." 

"I'll  call  you  at  one.  then,  and  let's  skip 
the  bakery  goods  for  today.  Please  try  to 
go.  No  girl  has  ever  been  out  in  our  boat  be- 
fore.  Something  kind  of  special." 

That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  really  talked 
to  Jack.  When  I  went  back  into  the  garden 
to  get  my  shoes  I  noticed  how  the  little  to- 
mato plants  seemed  to  be  straightening  in 
the  sun.  And  there  were  small  paper-thin 
blossoms  on  the  new  pea  plants. 

My  mother  always  lies  down  in  the  after- 
noon— at  least,  she  has  for  the  past  three 
years,  anyway.  Right  after  lunch  she  went 
upstairs  as  always.  Out  on  the  side  lawn  in 
the  shade  of  the  house  Kitty  was  sewing  doll 
clothes  and  talking  to  herself  in  a  quiet, 
little-girl  singsong.  Already  our  street  had 
settled  into  the  quiet  of  afternoon.  I'd  have 
to  ask  my  mother  soon,  for  I  knew  that  in  a 
few  moments  she  would  be  asleep. 

Outside  her  bedroom  door  I  paused.  I 
pushed  open  the  door  gently  and  swallowed 
hard.  "Mom,"  I  ventured,  "a  boy  asked  me 
for  a  date  tonight.  He'll  come  over  first  and 
you  can  meet  him.  They're  nice  people — he 
plays  basketball  and  his  father  owns  the 
DeLuxe  Bakery."  I  rushed  the  words  with- 
out stopping,  before  she  could  say  no. 

Rolling  over  toward  the  wall  and  nuzzling 
her  head  into  the  pillow,  she  asked  sleepily, 
"What's  his  name?" 

"Jack  Duluth." 

"Duluth  as  in  Minnesota?"  Lorraine 
called  out.  She  was  in  her  own  rcxjm  down 
the  hall,  taking  the  curlers  out  of  her  hair. 

"Mom,"  I  said  quietly,  trying  to  keep  the 
impatience  out  of  my  voice,  "can  I  go  or 
can't  I?" 

OEE  what  your  sister  thinks,"  she  an- 
swered. "I  suppose  it's  all  right  if  you're 
home  early." 

It  had  been  as  easy  as  that  and  my  heart 
was  beating  fast  as  I  closed  the  door  softly 
behind  me,  while  downstairs  the  telephone 
rang.   It  was  Jack. 

We  walked  out  to  the  lake,  he  and  I.  It 
was  about  half  past  seven  in  the  evening  and 
the  summer  sky  was  still  brushed  red  with 
the  sun.  "  Lxx)ks  like  ostrich  feathers  on  fire," 
Jack  had  said.  We  had  cut  through  our  back 
garden  and  through  two  empty  lots  and 
then  crossed  the  highway  between  our  house 
and  the  lake.  Jack  had  held  the  barbed  wire 
of  the  fence  apart  for  me  to  crawl  through 
and  we  went  into  the  field  behind  the  boat- 
houses.  "This  is  my  own  special  short  cut," 
1  remember  his  saying.  "I  like  it  better  this 
way  than  walking  through  the  park." 

Directly  beyond  was  a  broad  gravel  drive 
and  then  the  gray-and-white  boathouses*  It 
was  early  in  the  season  and  many  of  the 
houses  were  still  padlocked  shut  from  the 
winter.  Between  them  the  little  waves  slop- 
slopped  against  the  heavy  wooden  piles. 

"Swede  said  he'd  have  the  boat  out  by 
the  steps  of  the  Big  Hole,"  Jack  told  me. 

The  Big  Hole  was  built  by  the  city  a  few 
years  ago  to  harbor  small  boats  against  the 
sudden  vicious  squalls  that  come  up  so 
quickly  on  Lake  Winnebago.  It's  bordered 
on  one  side  by  the  boathouses,  on  the  other 
by  a  shrub-edged  drive  and  on  a  third  by  the 
Point  with  a  tall,  white  lighthouse  on  the 
end.  Over  on  the  right  the  water  sloshes  into 
a  mass  of  treacherous  water  reeds  and  thick 
seaweeds. 

I  saw  Swede  bending  over  in  the  boat  ar- 
ranging canvas.  Jack  whistled  at  him  shrilly 
through  his  teeth  and  Swede  straightened 
and  waved.  "You'll  like  Swede,"  Jack  told 
me.  "Some  girls  think  he's  kind  of  fast,  but 
I  told  him  to  be  nice  to  you."   Swede  was 


I  dress  them  up  with 

FRENCH'S 
WORCESTERSHIRE 

SAUCE'' 

Frankfurter  Vegetable    Caiserelet 

Cook  J4  cup  minced  onion  until  tender 
in  2  tablespoons  shortening.  Stir  in  2 
tablespoons  flour  —  add  1/4  cups 
canned  tomatoes;!  tablespoon  French's 
Worcestershire.  Bring  to  boil, 
lightly  stir  in  1 J4  cups  cooked 
leftover  vegetables,  add  salt  to 
taste.  Pour  over  4  split  franks 
arranged  in  1  qt.  casserole. Top 
with  bread  crumbs.  Bake  in 
3  50°  F.  oven K  hour.  Serves  3-4. 


MAESTROS  OF  THE  SALAD  BOWL 


Put  lump  of  ice  in  bowl. 
Add  leaspoonful  dry 
mustard,  mixing  ■with 
melting  ice.  Slowly  pour 
in  olive  oil  and  continue 
to  stir  in  one  direction. 
After  oil  and  mustard 
are  blended  completely, 
add  lemon  juice,  salt  and 
pepper  to  suit  taste. 


TONY'S  of  52ND  STREET 

•  The  world's  great  on  stage  and 
screen  are  loyal  to  Tony  Soma, 
whose  French  Dressing  has  made 
him  world-famous. 

Make  a  truly  great  French 
Dressing  with  genuine,  pure 
Pompeian  Olive  Oil.  Enjoy 
Poinpeian  Olive  Oil's  hauntingly 
different  taste.  Pompeian  Olive 
Oil    Corp.,    Baltimore     21,     Md. 


POMPEIAN 


'S'AeatcAatne  in  'z)ime  '^it 


*%  *•.  *v 

viith   this  handy  FtDtRAL 

DRIPLESS  SERVER 

Smart,   practical   for  syrup, 
honey,  cream,  salad  dress- 
ing, etc.  Ideal  refrigerator 
container  .  .  .  avoids  con- 
tamination and  odor.  Easy 

rCDERAL       '°    <^.'"''- 

■^      y..    „    Plastic   top 


PliTECT 
YOOB  TABLE 
AND  LINERS 


and    slide; 
14-oz.  glass  iar. 


HOUSEWARES 


Mi.  by  FEDERAL  TOOL  CORP..  CHICAGO  12.  ILL 


AT  DEPARTMENT.  HARDWARE.  5c  to  SI  STORES 


The  sugar  house  stands  right  among  the 
maple  trees  so  the  sugar  can  be  made 
from  freshly  gathered  sap. 

Taste  this  real 
maple  sugar  flavor 

The  flavorof  real  maplesugar  is  a  heart-warm- 
ing and  unforgettable  treat.  And  that's  the 
flavor  we  give  you  in  Vermont  Maid  Syrup ! 

First,  we  choose  maple  sugar  with  a  full, 
rich  flavor.  Then,  by  skillfully  blending  it 
with  a  combination  of  cane  sugar  and  other 
sugars,  we  enhance  the  maple  flavor — make 
it  richer  .  .  .  more  delicious. 

You  get  a  uniform,  real  maple  sugar  flavor 
every  time  you  pour  our  Vermont  Maid  Syrup 
on  your  pancakes  or  waffles. 
Get  Vermont   Maid   at  your  • 

grocer's. 

Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc., 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


Syrup 


SAVE  .  .  .  AND  END  IT  SOONER! 

Put  every  spare  dollar  into  War  Bonds!  Safe- 
guard your  country's  futtire  .  .  .  and  yours !  Keep 
up  the  good  work  in  the  kitchen,  too !  Buy  wisely, 
conserve,  wrap  daily  left-overs  in  WAXTEX! 

WAXTEX 

HEAVY   WAXED    PAPER 

Marathon  Corporation,  Menasha,  Wisconsin 
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rather  fat  with  blond  kinky  hair  and  had  on 
a  very  tight,  very  clean  white  sweat  shirt. 

"Hello,"  he  called.  And  when  we  got  up 
to  the  boat,  "You're  Angie  Morrow,  aren't 
you?  I  thought  maybe  at  the  last  minute 
you  wouldn't  be  able  to  come.  Jack  said 
he  thought  maybe  your  mother  might  not 
want  you  to  go  sailing."  and  he  grinned. 

"Everything's  all  right  so  long  as  we  get 
her  home  by  eleven,"  Jack  told  him.  "We 
won't  go  out  far — just  until  we  find  the 
moon." 

In  the  Big  Hole  the  wind  barely  wrinkled 
the  water  with  waves.  We  moved  slowly  at 
first — Swede  back  in  the  stern  and  Jack  and 
I  sitting  in  the  bow — until  we  had  passed 
through  the  narrow  space  between  the  light- 
house and  the  breakwater. 

"Are  you  comfortable?"  Jack  asked.  "If 
you  get  chilly,  say  so  and  you  can  put  my 
sweater  on." 

I  just  nodded.  It  was  too  lovely  to  talk. 
The  boat  rose  and  fell  gently  as  it  topped  the 
waves.  Swede  was  letting  out  the  sail  and 
the  loose  canvas  flapped  in  the  wind.  Oc- 
casionally the  greenish  water  slapped  hard 
against  the  side  of  the  boat  and  sent  spray 
over  the  edge. 

"Here,"  said  Jack.  "We'll  put  this  canvas 
over  your  legs — no  sense  in  your  getting 
wet.  You're  a  good  scout,  do  you  know 
that?  Lots  of  girls  are  scared  to  go  out  in 
boats." 

"  I  love  it,"  I  told  him.  He  was  sitting  al- 
most on  the  point  of  the  bow  with  his  red- 
and-white  basketball  sweater  tied  around  his 
neck  by  the  sleeves  and  a  light  wind  was 
ruffling  his  hair  from  behind. 

I  sighed  and  he  said  to  me,  "You're  not 
cold,  are  you?  Remember,  just  say  the  word 
and  the  sweater's  yours.  I  really  brought 
it  along  for  you — I  never  get  cold  myself." 
Leaning  over,  he  put  it  around  my  shoulders 
and  I  remember  thinking  when  he  was  so 
close  how  much  he  smelled  like  toilet  soap. 

We  were  sailing  in  silence  for  a  long  time 
and  way  up  in  the  sky,  past  the  boathouses, 
was  pasted  a  thin  tissue-paper  curve  of 
moon.  Swede  had  hung  a  lantern  that  swung 
in  the  darkness  on  his  end  of  the  boat  and  it 
flicked  red  light  over  the  tops  of  the  waves. 
Just  then  he  finished  a  cigarette  and  flipped 
it  out  over  the  water.  We  were  far  out  by 
that  time.  It  was  very  still.  I  looked  back 
at  Jack  and  he  was  sitting  with  his  head 
thrown  back,  gazing  at  the  sky.  Far  beyond 
him  was  only  the  darkness  of  the  lake.  The 
wind  blew  lightly,  brushing  through  my 
hair. 


"/  met  your  mother  in  Lon- 
don," John  said,  "and  she's 
icell  and  fine." 

Ellen  faced  him,  furious, 
"Why,  you  sneak— you  dirty 
sneak!  Who  asked  you  to  look 
into  my  business?" 

He  took  hold  of  both  her 
wrists.  "You  little  hypocrite  !  " 

•  She  was  not  a  sweet  girl — she 
knew  exactly  how  to  get  what 
she  wanted.  And  what  she 
wanted  was  a  husband  to  take 
her  away  from  her  cockney 
background.  Complete  in  the 
November  Journal,  a  story  by 
an  exciting  new  writing  team. 

BY  MAn%'  LOOS 
A>U  WALTEU  DIKA>TY 


^^tTA 


-nry\REATHLESS  . .  .  you  umnaskl 
_  rP  He  takes  you  in  his  arms. 

A  searchlight  pierces  your  secret  heart . 

and  plain  as  day  you  see  love  walk 

right  in.  He  whispers  that 

it's  \jOu  he  wants  forever  and  ever. 

Lovely  as  you  are  tonight. 


■-psiOR  this  enchanted  moment  youVe 
X*  cherished  the  sweet  fair  smoothness  of 
your  complexion  with  Woodbury— 
made  for  the  skin  alone.  Daily  you've 
taken  your  Woodbury  Facial  Cocktail . . . 
mild,  gentle  cleansing  for  fine 
textured  skin.  Naturally  you  were 
lovely  when  love  walked  in! 

WOODBURY 

FOR  THE  SKIN  YOU  LOVE  TO  TOUCH 


H[ow  quick  are  your  children  to  answer? 


Mother,  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  large 
a  part  food  plays  in  your  child's  ability  to  use  his 
mind? 

Do  you  know  it  is  harder  for  children  to  study, 
and  be  their  brightest  and  smartest,  when  they  are 
not  well  nourished? 

Indeed,  the  mind  is  so  much  the  servant  of  the 
body  that  the  way  you  feed  your  children  can  affect 
their  standing  in  school. 

Your  problem  would  be  easy  if  you  could  always 
get  them  to  eat  what  was  best  for  them.  But  they  are 
contrary  little  people.  They  are  persuaded  to  eat 
many  things  that  are  "good  for  them"  only  after  a 
lot  of  argument. 

And  you  don't  have  much  time  to  argue  at  break- 
fast. Yet  you  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  get  a  good 
breakfast  into  them.  Some  people  say  it's  the  most 
important  meal  of  the  day.  Medical  and  nutritional 
authorities  urge  that  children  get  one  third  of  their 
entire  daily  nourishment  at  the  morning  meal. 

So  wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  you  didn't  have  to 
argue?  Wouldn't  it  be  a  relief  to  see  your  children 
wade  into  a  big  bowlful  of  hot  cereal  and  enjoy  every 
spoonful  of  it? 

Try  this!  Buy  a  package  of  Post's  Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal.  Serve  it  to  your  children  tomorrow 
morning.  They'll  love  its  enriched  flavor.  And  they'll 
go  to  school  fortified  with  just  about  the  most  nour- 


ishing breakfast  you  can  give  them — whole-grain 
nourishment. 

For  the  nourishment  nature  puts  in  wheat  is  left 


in  this  delicious,  nut-brown,  whole-grain  hot  cereal. 

The  vitamins,  minerals,  and  rich  food  value  that 
nature  develops  in  such  abundance  are  in  each  bowl- 
ful of  Post's  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal. 

And  you  won't  have  to  urge  your  children  to  eat 
it.  For  here  is  something  new  in  cereal  goodness. 
Nature  gives  it  full  nourishment.  So  we  enriched 
its  flavor. 

Yes,  enriched  it!  The  natural,  nut-like  flavor  of  the 
grain  is  made  better  still  by  the  addition  of  a  golden- 
sweet  syrup. 

As  the  grain  and  syrup  are  roasted  and  toasted  to- 
gether, their  flavors  mingle,  creating  a  delightful  new 
flavor  that  children  (and  their  parents,  too)  say  is 
wonderfully  good. 

And  one  more  bit  of  pleasant  news — it's  so  easy  to 
prepare.  For  Post's  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  cooks 
in  just  three  minutes. 

Won't  you  put  it  on  your  grocery  list  right  now? 


For  small  babies,  too  .  .  .  Many 
baby  specialists  now  recommend  a 
heartier,  livelier-tasting  cereal,  such 
as  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal,  for  very 
young  children.  They  also  suggest 
a  brown  cereal,  such  as  Grape-Nuts 

Wheat-Meal,  for  the  pleasing  contrast  it  makes  with 

the  milk. 
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(Continued  from  Page  66) 
toward  shore.  Swede  nodded  and  pulled  at 
the  ropes.  The  sail  billowed  out  and  swooped 
down  toward  the  waves  as  the  boat  swung 
around  to  face  the  lighthouse.  Little  waves 
lipped  over  the  sides  and  sloshed  under  the 
crossboards  on  the  bottom.  "Don't  get 
scared,"  Jack  said.  "It's  a  little  rough,  but 
Swede  can  hold  it." 

I  pulled  the  canvas  tighter  around  my  legs 
and  the  wind  blew  my  hair  around  my  face. 
Off  in  the  north,  thunder  rumbled  and  sharp 
lightning  slit  the  sky.  It  took  us  almost  an 
hour  to  reach  shore. 

"  If  you  kids  want  to  start  home  before  the 
rain  it's  all  right  with  me,",  yelled  Swede 
against  the  wind.  "I'll  put  the  boat  up." 

"Thanks,"  said  Jack.  "I'll  stop  round  to 
see  you  on  the  route  tomorrow.  Put  my 
sweater  on  again,  Angle.  It's  still  chilly," 
and  he  pulled  it  down  over  my  head.  "Come 
on,  we'll  take  the  park  road  home." 

"Good  night,  Swede,"  I  called  back. 
"Thank  you,  and  I'm  very  glad  I  met  you. 
I  hope  I  see  you  again  sometime." 

Swede  was  running  down  the  sail  and  it 
was  flapping  wetly  in  the  wind.  He  didn't 
hear  me. 

"Don't  worry,  Angle,"  Jack  said.  "You'll 
see  him  again." 

My  dog  Kinkee  ran  out  to  meet  us  as  we 
came  up  the  walk.  There  was  one  lamp  lit  on 
the  corner  table  in  the  living  room  and  the 
light  shone  out  onto  the  walk.  The  trees  on 
the  lawn  were  bending  in  the  wind  and  the 
air  was  full  of  the  damp,  fishy  smell  of  water 
that  always  blows  in  from  Lake  Winnebago 
just  before  a  storm. 

"Here's  your  sweater.  Jack,"  I  said  and 

pulled  it  off  over  my  head.  His  hand  touched 

I    mine  as  he  took  it  and  I  kept  my  fingers 

there  for  a  moment,  thrilled  by  my  own 

daring. 

"I'm  afraid  I  have  to  go,  too,  now,"  he 
said,  but  I  waited.  He  had  fiung  his  sweater 
around  his  shoulders  and  tied  the  sleeves  in  a 
knot  and  then  we  both  just  stood  without 
saying  anything.  You  can't  ask  a  boy, 
"When  will  I  see  you  again?"  or  "Will  I 
ever  see  you  again?"  I  had  meant  to  find 
out  from  my  sisters  what  fellows  usually  say 
when  they  leave.  I  thought  maybe  I  should 
tell  him  I  had  liked  the  boat  or  that  it  had 
been  a  pleasant  sail  or  something,  but  all 
those  words  seemed  silly.  Already  the  first 
drops  of  rain  were  spotting  the  cement  side- 
walk dark.  "  It's  raining,"  Jack  said  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  see  if  he  could  feel  the  drops. 
"Good  night.  Angle.  You'd  better  get  in  the 
house  quick.  I've  got  to  run  for  it."  He 
turned  and  cut  across  the  front  lawn  with  his 
sweater  over  his  head. 

And  that  was  the  first  night. 

I  woke  early  the  next  morning— so  early 
that  the  first  flaming  slashes  of  dawn  were 
just  beginning  to  be  reflected  pinkly  on  my 
bedroom  wall.  For  a  long  time  I  lay  in  a 
warm,  sleepy  haze,  looking  at  the  alarm 
clock  and  knowing  it  was  too  early  to  get  up 
and  yet  not  wanting  to  go  back  to  sleep 
again. 

In  the  brightness  of  the  morning,  last 
night  didn't  seem  quite  real— as  if  it  had 
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been  a  movie  which  I  had  sat  and  watched 
but  of  which  I  had  not  really  been  a  part.  It 
could  hardly  have  been  me  who  felt  almost 
beautiful  just  because  wind  was  fingering 
through  my  hair  and  the  moon  was  thin  like 
a  piece  of  sheer  yellow  silk.  I  knew  in  a  little 
while  I  would  be  getting  up  and  putting  on 
blue  denim  slacks  and  eating  cereal  at  the 
table  beside  the  kitchen  window  and  dusting 
window  sills  and  talking  to  my  mother  about 
garden  flowers  and  what  to  have  for  dinner. 
There  would  be  no  more  of  the  exquisite  un- 
certainty of  last  night,  no  queer,  tingling  awe 
at  the  newness  of  the  feeling,  and  no  strange, 
filling  satisfaction  out  of  just  being  alive. 
All  that  was  last  night  because  it  was  night 
and  because  it  was  the  first  boy  I  had  really 
been  out  with. 

Maybe,  I  thought  to  myself,  i}  I  were  to  see 
Jack  this  morning  in  the  bright  sunlight  his 
eyebrows  might  be  scraggly  or  his  face  might 
be  pale  and  silly.  What  if  he  tells  every  girl  she 
looks  pretty  with  her  hair  blowing  around  her 
face?  And  what  if  I  didn't  look  pretty  at  all 
and  it  was  just  because  there  ivas  no  one  else 
around  and  nothing  else  to  say? 

It  might  be  that  he  would  never  call  me 
again  and  I  would  spend  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer evenings  going  for  rides  with  my  mother 
and  father  and  lying  in  bed  trying  to  repiece 
that  night  in  the  boat  and  wondering  where 
I  could  have  failed.  Maybe  if  I  got  up 
quickly  everything  would  be  all  right  and  I 
would  forget.  //  could  be,  I  thought,  that  I 
am  still  sleeping  a  little  and  holding  a  nice 
dream  by  the  tail  so  it  won't  get  away.  But  I 
knew  that  even  getting  up  quickly  wouldn't 
help,  that  it  was  something  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  waking  or  sleeping.  Something 
that  would  be  there  all  the  time. 

About  seven  o'clock  I  heard  my  mother's 
bed  creak  across  the  hall  and  I  heard  her 
open  my  door  softly  and  look  in.  Quickly  I 
shut  my  eyes  and  sighed  as  if  I  were  asleep. 
She  went  into  the  bathroom  then  to  get 
washed,  and  soon  the  morning  noises  began. 
There  was  the  water  running  in  the  kitchen 
sink  and  the  sound  of  five  plates,  four  coffee 
cups  and  one  glass  of  milk  being  set  on  the 
table.  The  smell  of  freshly  made  coffee 
drifted  upstairs  and  made  me  start  thinking 
wide-awake,  daytime  thoughts.  I  could  see 
in  my  mind  just  how  it  would  be.  My  sister 
Lorraine  would  be  sitting  at  one  side  of  the 
table  and  my  sister  Margaret  on  the  other. 
Margaret  would  be  rushing  to  get  to  work 
and  Lorraine  would  be  in  her  house  coat,  all 
ready  except  to  put  her  make-up  on. 

I  got  out  of  bed  then  and  went  down- 
stairs. Just  before  I  went  into  the  kitchen  I 
stopped  and  pinched  my  cheeks  to  make  the 
muscles  relax.  My  face  felt  stiff  and  un- 
natural. I  had  a  queer  feeling  that  when 
I  sat  down  at  the  breakfast  table  I  might 
not  be  able  to  eat  at  all.  I  might  just  look  at 
everyone  drinking  their  morning  coffee  and 
then  suddenly  blurt  out  foolishly,  "I  like  a 
boy.  And  I  never  knew  it  would  be  like  this ! " 

But  that  wasn't  quite  what  happened. 
Lorraine  was  standing  by  the  kitchen  stove 
in  her  house  coat,  curling  her  hair  with  the 
curling  iron— she  had  just  washed  it  the 
night  before. 

(Continued  on  Page  71) 


Better  Light  for  Better  Sight  and  Greater  Safety 

AS  winter  approaches  and  the  days  become  shorter,  more  light  is 
■Lx.  needed  in  homes.  Good  Hghting  protects  eyes  and  prevents  accidents. 
Well-hghted  stairways,  entrances  and  halls  will  help  to  prevent  many  of 
the  more  than  15,000  fatal  falls  which  occur  annually  in  homes. 

A  night  light  is  an  important  safety  feature.  A  low-wattage 

bulb  plugged  into  a  convenience  outlet  in  the  bedroom  or  hall 

will  provide  sufficient  illumination  for  safe  passageway  at  night. 

V        Light  switches  near  entrances  to  rooms  are  an  important  factor. 

Not  seeing  well  may  mean  an  accident  in  the  performing  of  many  house- 
hold tasks,  such  as  using  the  sewing  machine,  washing  machine,  electri- 
cal tools  and  electrical  equipment. 


t^M^^^^^f^ 


Ne>v  G-E  Toaster  does  it  automatically! 

Pops  toast  up,  or  keeps  it  warm  inside  till  wanted! 

Exclusive  snap-in  crumb  tray! 


You're  going  to  love  General  Electric's  sparkling  new  Automatic 
Toaster!  It's  as  pretty  as  its  picture,  and  it  works  like  a  charm 
.  .  .  automatically ! 


Every  slice  "as  you  like  it"! 

\  ou  simply  put  in  the  bread  and  set  a  knob  for 
light,  medium,  or  dark.  Every  slice — first  to  last — 
comes  out  just  the  wav  vou  ordered  it! 

New  "keep  warm"  feature! 

Wonderful  new  G-E  convenience!  Toaster  can  he 
set  to  pop  slices  up  when  they're  done  .  .  .  OR  to 
keep  them  insiile,  crisp  and  warm  till  you're  ready! 

Easy-to-clean  crumb  tray! 

^  ou  wanted  this — and  only  G.E.  has  it!  Crumb 
tray  snaps  in  and  out  of  the  base — can  he  brushed 
off  in  a  twinklinn;! 


Be  sure  your  toaster  has  all  three  of  these  features.  Watch  for  the 
G-E  Toaster.  Coming  soon. 

FOR  GOOD  LISTENING:  Don'l  miss  Art  Linkletler.in" Tlu-O-F,  House  Party," 
every  afternoon,  Moiicluy  lliroii)(h  I'Viclay.  4  p.  in.,  K.W.  I'.,  CBS.  "The  G-E 
All-Girl  Orchestra."  Sun.lay,  10  p.  m.,  K.W  T.,  1\BC.  "The  World  ToUay." 
News,  Monday  through  Friday,  6:-t5  p.  ni.,  E.W.T.,  CBS. 

FOR    FINAL    VICTORY— BUY    AND    HOLD    MORE    WAR     BONDS 


Automatic  Toaster 


GENERAL  d  EIEC^^ 


GAi 


l^SHmmB.  Calif. 
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when  you  think  of  Romeo... 


...you  think  of  Juliet 


when  you  think  of  energy.,. 


...think  of  dextrose  sugar 


ROMANCE  has  much  to  do  with  dextrose  sugar 
...  if  you  think  in  terms  of  heart  throbs.  An 
eminent  scientist  once  wrote,  ". . .  not  a  beat  of  our 
hearts  would  be  possible  without  dextrose".  Liter- 
ally, dextrose  and  food  energy  are  one  and  the 
same  . . .  dextrose  is  the  natural  basic  "fuel"  sugar 
of  the  body.  All  other  car-bo-hy-drate  foods  must 
be  changed  into  dextrose  by  digestion  before  we 
can  use  them  for  energy. 

Pure  dextrose  is  a  sparkling  white  sugar,  mild- 
ly sweet,  cooling  and  refreshing  to  taste  ...  it  is 
food  energy  in  its  simplest  f^rm. 


Pure 


Corn  Products  Refining  Company 

One  oi  the  producers  of 

SWEET...  SPARKLING  WHITE 

xrrose 


.ENERGY  SUGAJ^  - 


j^  QUICK 


p.  S.  "dextrose"  is  not  a  brand  name  or  a  trademark  ...  it  is 
the  scientific  name  for  the  basic  fiii'I  sugar  of  the  human  body. 


PRACTICALLY  all  the  dextrose  produced  ir. 
America  is  used  by  progressive  food  manu- 
facturers...  to  improve  the  quality,  texture  and 
flavor  of  fine  foods  .  .  .  breads,  biscuits,  candies, 
cereals,  soft  drinks,  ice  creams,  table  syrups,  pre- 
pared desserts,  jams,  jellies,  preserves  .  .  •  and 
many  others. 

At  present,  the  demand  for  dextrose  far  exceeds 
the  supply  of  this  valuable  sugar.  The  several  pro- 
ducers of  dextrose  are  working  at  full  capacity  . . . 
and  striving  to  increase  production  to  fulfill  orders 
for  dextrose  from  thousands  of  food  processors. 
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(Continued  from  Page  69) 

My  mother  was  sitting  in  a  clean  blue 
print  dress  at  the  table  next  to  the  window 
drinking  her  coffee,  and  her  hair,  where  it  is 
turning  white  on  the  sides,  was  brushed  back 
high  off  her  face.  My  mother  is  the  only 
person  I  know  who  looks  completely  wide- 
awake and  fresh  when  she  wakes  up  in  the 
morning. 

"Your  tomato  juice  is  in  the  icebox,"  she 
said  to  me.  "I  didn't  think  you'd  be  down 
for  a  while." 

Outside,  the  garden  earth  was  dark  from 
last  night's  rain,  and  cobwebs,  dew-sparkled, 
were  stretched  on  the  grass.  Everything  had 
a  fresh,  clean  smell. 

"  I  think  it's  almost  cool  enough  to  wear  a 
sweater  and  skirt,"  Lorraine  said. 

She  had  a  job  for  the  summer  at  the  Elite 
Canvas  Company,  sitting  all  day  folding  and 
addressing  circulars.  Every  summer  the 
Elite  took  on  about  twenty  extra  girls.  My 
father  is  a  good  friend  of  one  of  the  men  in 
the  office— they  played  golf  together  and  he 
had  arranged  it. 

My  sister  Margaret  came  down  all  ready 
for  work.  You  would  like  my  sister.  She  is 
tall,  thin,  moves  very  quickly,  and  is  en- 
gaged to  a  boy  from  Milwaukee.  Leaning 
over,  she  kissed  mom,  or  rather  brushed  her 
with  her  cheek  so  she  wouldn't  rub  off  her 
lipstick.  "No  tomato  juice  this  morning," 
she  said  and  drank  her  coffee  standing  up  by 
the  stove— Margaret  is  always  in  a  rush. 

She  turned  to  me,  remembering.  "Oh, 
Angle,  how  was  last  night?" 

"Fun,"  I  answered.  Then  I  told  them 
about  the  rain  and  how  good  Swede  was  at 
sailing  and  that  Jack 
used  to  date  Jane  Rady.       ^■■■^■^■H 
Maybe,  I  thought,  I'm 
talking  too  much.    My 
voice  seemed  not  to  be 
coming  from  me  at  all, 
and  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  it  calm  and  casual 
when  my  thoughts  were 
all  warm  and  shaky. 

"I  used  to  know 
Jack's  cousin,"  Lor- 
raine said.  "He  was  a 
drip,  though.  He  used 
to  wear  real  baggy 
pants  and  always  got 
to  school  late." 

I  tried  to  think  of  ■■^■■^■^^H 
something  to  counter- 
act that  slur.  It  wouldn't  do  to  have  the 
family  think  that  Jack  had  dull  connections 
before  they  even  knew  him— it's  important 
that  the  family  like  a  boy— but  nothing 
came  to  my  mind  quickly  enough. 

Then  Margaret  glanced  at  her  wrist  watch 
and  gave  a  little  gasp,  gulped  down  the  rest 
of  her  coffee  and  rushed  out,  leaving  the 
front  door  half  open,  calling  back,  "Be  sure 
to  have  something  good  for  supper  because 
I  'm  going  to  be  real  hungry ! ' '  Lorraine  went 
I  upstairs  to  get  dressed  and  mom  finished  her 
coffee  and  a  last  piece  of  toast  before  clearing 
the  breakfast  things  away. 

Though  I  don't  know  just  what  I  ex- 

Ipected.  I  was  vaguely  disappointed  that  this 
was  just  like  any  other  morning.  The  sun  was 
bright  on  the  kitchen  floor,  the  coffee  was 
iSteaming  as  always,  and  my  mother  looked 
as  calm  and  shiny  clean  as  she  always  did. 
Maybe,  I  thought,  /  was  wrong  about  last 
night  and  maybe  everything  is  just  the  same. 
Maybe  it  wasn't— well,  what  I  thought  it  was. 

rJuT  all  morning,  pottering  with  the  house- 
work, I  was  really  waiting  for  Jack  to  stop 
round  on  his  bakery  route.  By  eleven 
o'clock  he  had  not  come.  And  by  eleven 
o'clock,  with  the  beds  all  made  and  the 
housework  done,  I  knew  this  was  not  an 
ordinary  day;  I  knew  definitely  that  every- 
thing was  not  the  same.  By  the  time  two 
o'clock  came  and  I  had  put  away  the  lunch 
dishes,  ^the  house  had  grown  quiet  and  the 
trees  were  beginning  to  turn  their  shadows 
eastward  on  the  lawn;  that  excited  feeling  of 
vvaiting  seemed  to  turn  hard  and  make  an 
aching  throb  in  my  throat.  I  had  been  so 
sure  he  would  come. 

Kitty    was    in    the    garage,    trying    to 
itraighten  out  a  dent  in  her  bicycle  fender. 


1^  We  give  our  troubles  a  shaking 
^  for  fear  they  may  go  to  sleep;  we 
run  them  around  the  square  that 
they  may  not  grow  weak  from  lack 
of  exercise;  we  air  them  constantly 
lest  they  die  for  want  of  oxygen;  we 
massage  thein  and  train  them  to 
keep  fit;  we  bathe  them,  shampoo 
them,  marcel  them,  dress  them, 
brush  them  and  do  all  in  our  power 
to  keep  them  always  presentable; 
whereas  a  little  wholesome  neglect 
is  what  they  really  need. 

—  DR.  ;.  A.  HOLMES:  Wisdom  in  Smoll  Doses. 
(University  Pub.  Co.) 


She  said,  "Sure,  I'd  like  to  walk  to  the  lake 
with  you,"  when  I  asked  her. 

We  took  the  long  way,  through  the  park, 
and  we  had  to  pass  the  Big  Hole.  The  after- 
noon sun  was  sf)arkling  and  glinting  on  the 
tip  of  each  small,  quick  wave  so  that  the 
whole  stretch  of  water  in  the  harbor  seemed 
to  be  giggling  in  the  sunlight.  There  was  a 
long  row  of  small  green-and-white  sailboats 
tied  to  the  shore.  I  couldn't  even  tell  which 
one  was  Jack's!  I  felt  suddenly  so  relieved 
that  I  could  have  laughed  out  loud.  I  don't 
know  just  what  I  had  expected  to  see— one 
boat  standing  off  by  itself,  looking  different 
from  the  rest,  or  a  sign  on  one  of  them  saying, 
"This  is  the  boat  that  Angle  Morrow  fell  in 
love  in ! "  or  something  equally  as  silly.  But 
whatever  it  was,  it  wasn't  there  at  all ! 

Just  then  a  horn  honked  close  behind  us 
and  Kitty  and  I  both  jumped  and  turned  to 
look.  There  was  Swede.  He  pulled  up  along- 
side us  and  said,  "Hi-yah,  Angle.  Want  a 
ride  home?" 

It  was  annoying  that  he  should  come 
along  just  then.  In  the  first  place,  I  hadn't 
wanted  him  to  see  me  standing  staring  at  the 
boat ;  and  besides,  I  could  just  hear  him  say- 
ing later,  "Hey,  Jack,  that  Angle  don't  look 
so  good  in  the  daytime ! "  I  had  on  old  slacks 
and  I  knew  my  nose  was  shiny,  but  Swede 
was  smiling  at  me  with  his  funny  warm  grin 
so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  say,  "Hello, 
there.  You  scared  me,  honking  that  way. 
This  is  my  sister  Kitty,  Swede."  They 
nodded  to  each  other  and  she  bent  down  in 
an  embarrassed  little-girl  sort  of  way,  pre- 
tending to  take  a  stone  out  of  her  shoe  and 
softly  whistling  a 
■^■■^■i^^^l  breathy  tune  with  no 
particular  melody. 

"  Been  looking  at  the 
boat?"  Swede  asked. 
"Nice  little  job,  isn't 
she?  Did  you  have  fun 
last  night.  Angle?" 

Now  is  my  chance  to 
find  out,  I  thought. 
"Oh,  I  had  a  wonder- 
ful time,"  I  told  him, 
then  added  casually, 
"  Did  Jack  have  fun? " 
"Yeh,  I  guess  he 
did." 

"Don't  you  know?" 
^■■^■I^^^H  "No,  he  didn't  say 

nothing." 
"Did  you  see  him  today?" 
"Sure." 

"Well,  what  did  he  say?" 
"Nothing  much.  At  least  nothing— about 
you." 

So  he  hadn't  said  anything !  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve it !  Swede  was  sitting  running  his  finger 
up  and  down,  playing  with  the  grooves  in 
the  steering  wheel.  I  looked  at  him  and  I 
could  feel  a  question  forming  on  my  lips, 

"But  didn't  he  even "  and  I  checked 

myself  just  in  time,  saying  instead,  "Thanks, 
Swede,  but  I  guess  Kitty  and  I  will  walk 
home.  It  isn't  very  far.  Thanks,  anyway." 
"Okay,"  he  said.  "Glad  I  met  you,  Kitty. 
See  you  later,  Angie,"  and  the  car  pulled 
away. 

Mom  was  sitting  in  a  canvas  lawn  chair  in 
the  shade  at  the  side  of  the  house  when  we 
got  home.  "You  two  had  better  go  in  and 
set  the  supper,"  she  said.  "Margaret  and 
Lorraine  will  be  here  soon  and  perhaps  we 
might  all  like  to  walk  up  and  see  a  movie  to- 
night." 

Even  when  you  say  prayers  for  it,  a  thing 
almost  never  happens  the  way  this  did.  In 
five  minutes  more  we  would  have  been  half- 
way down  the  block  and  I'd  never  have 
heard  the  phone  ring  at  all.  Kitty  and  my 
other  two  sisters  were  already  on  the  front 
steps  ready  to  go  to  the  movie,  and  I  had 
just  run  back  upstairs  for  a  clean  handker- 
chief for  my  mother  when  the  phone  rang. 
It  was  Jack  calling. 

He  knew  it  was  late,  he  said,  and  he  would 
have  called  earlier,  but  his  father  hadn't  de- 
cided to  let  him  use  the  car  until  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  would  I  like  to  go  out  for  a 
while?  Probably  drive  to  Pete's  or  some- 
thing. 
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iu  place  with  left  hand. 
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wear-miles.  At  tine  stores  throughout  America. 
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MICHELE 


"Of  course  not,"  my  mother  said  firmly. 
"Tell  him  that  you  were  just  going  to  the 
movies  with  us." 

"Oh,  let  her  go,  mom.  With  school  just 
out  it's  good  to  fool  around." 

"Sure.  It's  a  wonderful  night  and  Pete's 
is  on  the  lake — let  her  go,  mom.  The  show 
isn't  very  good  anyway." 

My  sisters  were  talking.    I  said  nothing. 

She  mused  a  moment.  "Well,  all  right. 
You  may  go  this  time,  but  don't  let  this 
boy" — she  knew  his  name  was  Jack — "think 
that  you  can  be  running  around  all  the  time. 
I  thought  this  was  the  summer  you  were  go- 
ing to  get  so  much  reading  done.  But  you 
may  go  this  time."  Halfway  down  the  front 
sidewalk  she  turned  and  called,  "Angie, 
you'd  better  put  on  your  blue  linen.  You 
don't  look  very  dressed  up  for  an  evening." 

And  I  hurried  upstairs  to  get  ready,  trying 
to  calm  the  crowded,  fluttery  thoughts  in  my 
head.  "I'll  see  you  in  ten  minutes  then," 
Jack  had  said. 

You  would  like  Pete's,  I  know.  There  is  no 
other  place  quite  like  it.  When  we  were  little 
we  used  to  go  for  drives  on  warm  summer  eve- 
nings with  my  mother  and  father  and  stop 
there  for  ice-cream  cones.  Everyone  did. 
And  now  that  the  children  were  grown  up 
tl^ey  still  stopped— to  dance  now  and  have 
colas  or  beer  instead  of  ice-cream  cones. 
Pete's  is  always  jammed  at  night  with  the 
crowd  from  high  school. 

We  went  in  the  side  door.  Jack  and  I,  and 
sat  in  one  of  the  booths  which  are  set  back  in 
latticework  arches  with  little  black-painted 
tables,  the  tops  rough  with  carved  initials. 
I  felt  a  little  scared.  It  was  almost  like  mak- 
ing my  debut  or  something.  I  had  never 
been  out  to  Pete's  on  a  date  before. 

"  What  will  you  have,  Angie?  "  Jack  asked. 
He  hadn't  said  much  to  me  on  the  way  out — 
not  much  about  me,  I  mean.  Halfway  to 
Pete's  he  had  asked  if  I  heard  anything 
funny  in  the  motor  of  the  car — like  a  faint 
knocking  or  something,  so  we  drove  almost 
two  miks  in  silence,  he  with  his  head  cocked 
to  one  side  and  a  scowl  on  his  face  and  I  sit- 
ting very  still  trying  to  look  as  if  I  were  lis- 
tening hard.  In  the  end,  just  as  we  got  to 
Pete's,  he  decided  it  had  been  his  imagina- 
tion after  all.  So  you  see,  when  he  said, 
"What  will  you  have,  Angie?"  that's  when 
my  evening,  the  evening  of  my  "coming 
out,"  really  began. 

At  pete's  you  choose  from  only  four 
things— beer,  root  beer,  cola,  and  peanuts 
salted  in  the  shell.  No  one  ever  wants  any- 
thing else.  I  wanted  a  cola  and  he  wanted  a 
glass  of  beer  and  we  both  wanted  peanuts,  so 
Jack  went  up  to  the  bar  to  get  them.  The 
bar  is  in  a  smaller  room  in  the  front  and  the 
juke  box  is  there,  too,  and  that's  where  all 
the  boys  who  haven't  dates  sit  and  play 
cards  and  watch  the  other  fellows  and  girls 
as  they  come  in. 

While  he  was  gone  I  took  the  little  mirror 
out  of  my  purse  to  look  at  myself — I  didn't 
often  wear  my  hair  with  that  big  curl  on  top, 
and  because  they  had  all  gone  to  the  movies 
there  was  no  one  at  home  to  consult  before  I 
left.  It  looked  all  right  to  me,  but  then 
Pete's  is  so  hazy-dark  that  everything  looks 
different  anyway. 

Swede  walked  in  from  the  bar  just  then 
with  a  glass  of  beer  in  his  hand  and  slid  into 
the  booth  across  from  me.  "Hi-yah,  Angie," 
he  said.  "Jack  will  be  back  in  a  minute. 
Well,  what's  the  good  word?" 

I  didn't  know  just  what  he  meant  by  that 
so  I  smiled,  telling  him  I  hadn't  known  he 
was  going  to  be  out  here,  and  we  began  to 
talk  about  little  things— did  I  drink  beer, 
and  whether  or  not  the  kids  would  like 
Pete's  as  well  if  it  was  all  fixed  up,  and  how 
come  a  good  girl  like  me  had  wasted  my  tal- 
ents by  not  going  up  to  high  school  ?  I  liked 
Swede.  Maybe  it  wouldn't  be  so  hard  to 
talk  to  the  other  fellows  after  all. 

When  Jack  came  back  with  my  cola  and 
peanuts  he  brought  two  of  his  friends,  boys 
who  had  played  basketball  with  him,  and  in 
the  beginning  I  felt  quite  at  ease  with  them. 
After  the  introductions  they  didn't  pay 
much  attention  to  me,  but  just  talked  about 
school.    I  listened  and  laughed  and  drank 
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Claudia's 
cousin  is  a 
trained 
nurse 


JUDY:  Can't  you  get 
someone  else  in  my 
place  tomorrow  night, 
Claudia? . .  .It's  the  usual 
reason — ^wrong  time-of- 
month. 

CLAUDIA:  Why doTi'tyouuseTampaxfor 
a  change?  It's  room  internally,  you  know 
— so  small  and  dainty  you  can't  even  feel  it . 

JUDY:  I've  heard  about  Tampax,  of 
course — but  I'm  glad  to  have  someone 
really  explain  it  to  me. 

CLAUDIA:  Well,  my  cousin  is  a  trained 
nurse — knows  all  about  sanitary  protection 
of  course,  and  she's  awfully  strong  for 
Tampax  .  .  .  says  a  doctor  invented  it, 
following  a  principle  well  known  to  phy- 
sicians— "internal  absorption' '  she  called  it . 

JUDY:  I  suppose  that  means  no  belts 
or  pins  to  bother  with.  Sounds  nice  and 
simple  with  a  sheer  evening  dress !  Perhaps 
you'll  see  me  at  your  party  after  all! 

Tampax  (for  monthly  sanitary  protection) 
is  worn  internally  and  absorbs  internally. 
Made  of  pure  surgical  cotton  compressed 
in  dainty  applicators.  No  belts,  pins  or 
external  pads.  No  odor  or  chafing.  Easy 
disposal.  Can  be  worn  in  tub  or  shower  .  .  . 
Sold  in  3  absorbency-sizes  at  drug  stores 
and  notion  counters.  Wholemonth's  supply 
(average)  will  go  into  your  purse.  Tampax 
Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 
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my  cola  and  didn't  seem  to  be  out  of  pla 
in  the  least.  I'm  sure  none  of  them  thougi 
that  this  was  my  first  night  out  at  Pete's  c 
a  date  and  tliat  I'd  never  sat  in  a  booth  wi 
four  boys  at  once  before. 

I  didn't  know  Jane  Rady  was  there  un 
she  came  over  to  talk  with  us,  saying,  "We 
.'\ngie  Morrow,  I  didn't  know  you  we 
here ! "  in  a  funny  surprised  sort  of  voice  th 
really  sounded  as  if  she  were  saying,  "We 
Angie  Morrow,  I  really  never  thought  I'd  si 
you  out  on  a  date!" 

Jane  is  much  shorter  than  I  am,  wit 
fluffy  blond  hair  that  she  lets  hang  loos 
with  no  hairpins  or  bow  or  anything.  An 
for  some  reason  when  you  look  at  Jane  yo 
always  see  her  mouth  before  you  see  tlie  re;     •  ,    •     r^r\r\T\\  "d    „ 

of  her  face.  s  just  plain  GOOD !  Because 

All  four  of  the  boys  said,   "Hi,  then 
Jame!''  and  one  stood  up  to  give  her  h     j^     combined  juices  of  the 
place  but  she  said,     Oh,  don  t  bother,  I    ^  •' 

just  squeeze  in."    It  was  so  crowded  th£ 

Jack  had  to  put  his  arm  around  the  back  Q  J    vesetables.     These    juices 
the  booth  to  make  room  and  she  looked  i  °  ' 

him  with  a  little  smile  and  purred  und( 

her  breath,  "Um-m,  nice!"  and  everyor-,}^  Qj-J^gi.  and  create,  together, 
laughed  and  said,  "What  a  girl,  Janie! 
and   I  laughed,  -too,  but  my  face  felt  sti 

and  the  laugh  came  out  funny,  though^  V-8's  OWn  —  zestfully  dch- 
don't  think  anyone  noticed  it  for  they  wei 
all  listening  to  her.  _  •  o 

I  sat  and  listened  too.  It  wasn't  because  uUy  refreshing.  So  make  V-8 
hadn't  gone  to  high  school  then;  Jane  hadn 

gone  there  either,  but  she  knew  the  things  t       .    .  r       ■  ^  a 

say.    She   knew   what  they   were   talkinly  juice  —  for  Its  gOOd  tlavor 
about   when   they   said,    "Remember   th 

night  after  the  Sheboygan  game  when  ther  -    r       \  u  i  ^  '      *■ 

were  seven  of  us  coming  home  in  the  bacl    tresh-Vegetable    nutrients. 
seat?"  and  "Did  you  hear  what  happene 

to  Bartie  when  he  broke  the  drum  at  th      ,  .  .  •       ..  .. 

ood  Store, fountatn  and  restaurant 


^r  fresh-vegetables 


1^  There  are  two  sides  to  every 
^  question  that  ^ve're  not  espe- 
cially interested  in. 

—OHIO  STATE  JOURNAL. 

Repentance  was  once  defined  by  a 
small  girl:  "It's  to  be  sorry  enough 
to  quit."     _(-    ^^    KILMER:  The  New  Illustrator. 

Life  has  but  two  ends,  and  one  has 
already  been  used.  Look  well  to  the 
other. 

—DR.  J.  A.  HOLMES:  Wisdom  in  Small  Doses. 
(University  Pub.  Co.) 


graduation  dance  last  week?"  Jane  did 
member  and  she  had  heard  and  she  adde 
few  more  things  that  made  the  boys  lau 
and  look  at  each  other  and  then  back  at 
And  of  course  I  laughed  too,  but  I  felt  ve' 
uncomfortable  and  conspicuous;  and  tho 
I  drank  my  cola  in  little  sips  it  did  not 
long  enough,  and  I  had  to  sit  sliding 
round  and  round  in  the  empty  glass  and  r^ 
my  brains  for  something  to  say,  somethj- 
that  would  make  them  remember  that  I  vf 
there  or  make  them  at  least  think  tha" 
thought  what  they  were  talking  about  v 
interesting  too. 

I  thought  of  saying  brightly,  "Did  J^. 
and  Swede  and  I  ever  have  fun  sailboat 
last  night!"    But  they  might  all  turn 
look  at  me,  saying  with  a  questioning  in 
tion,  "Yeah?"  and  I  wouldn't  know  how 
go  on  from  there.    Maybe  Jack  would 
want  them  to  know  we  had  been  sailbo 
ing — after  all,  he  hadn't  mentioned  it  hi 
self,  had  he?  He  was  lighting  a  cigarette 
Jane  just  then  and  she  blew  the  smoke  in 
face  in  a  playful  puff  as  she  said,  "Thank: 
and  smiled  a  little  half-smile. 

Swede's  beer  glass  was  empty  and  he  sto 
up  saying,  "Can  I  get  anything  for  ar 
body?"  and  went  out  to  the  bar.  In  t 
other  room  someone  had  put  a  nickel  in  t 
juke  box  and  music  began  to  come  throu 
the  round  amplifier  all  himg  with  en 
paper  above  the  door. 

Jane  gave  a  little  gasp  and  made  her  e 
and  mouth  very  round.  "Oh,  that  song 
love  it!   Jack,  dance  with  me!"   She  stO(' 
up,  holding  out  her  hand. 

Jack  looked  at  me  and  said,  "'Scuse 
will  you?"  I  didn't  blame  him.  Anyone  wi 
a  date  as  dull  as  I  was  would  naturally  wa' 
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iTought-iron  stair  railing.  "Angie,"  he  said 
'lowly,  "I'm  going  to  be  out  of  town  for  a 
5:ouple  of  days.  Going  up  to  Green  Bay  to 
ee  a  cousin  of  mine,  and  I  won't  be  back  till 
("riday.  I  wondered  if  you'd  like  to  go  to  the 
lance  at  the  country  club  with  me  Friday 
jiight.  It's  the  first  one  of  the  summer  and 
;  thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  go ! " 

L\-ing  in  bed  that  night  I  thought  it  over. 
'  had  wanted  an  invitation  to  that  dance 
■nore  than  an%iiiing  else  in  the  world,  but 
now  that  I  had  been  asked  I  hardly  wanted 
;o  go,  because  I  could  tell  beforehand  just 
vhat  it  would  be  like.  I  had  never  been  to  a 
iance  at  the  country  club,  but  my  sisters  had 
old  me  about  them.  It  was  easy  to  imagine 
jirls  like  Jane  Rady  out  there  with  their  soft 
ormals  fluttering  in  the  night  breezes,  laugh- 
ng  up  at  fellows  in  white  coats.  And  it  was 
iasy  to  imagine  me,  too,  not  ever  saving 
in\'thing  smooth,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
vixh  my  hands  and  laughing  too  often  in  a 
itiff .  self-conscious  way. 

I  turned  over,  shutting  my  eyes,  trying  to 
ileep.  It  was  odd  to  remember  that  just  this 
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•yina  my-  -J  i mom  it 

By  Eleanor  .%ll<>lla  rfaaffet> 


Autumn  for  Timothy  is  much  more 
Than  the  closing  of  summer's 

bright  green  door. 
It  is  the  time  when  field  mice  go 
Softly  and  quickly,  dreams  of  snow 
Hurrying  them  from  hill  to  burrow 
Over  each  bare  and  frosted  furrow. 
It  is  the  time  when  from  the  trees 
Shower  the  leaves  in  the  northern 

breeze; 
When  color  is  drawn  with  a 

rainbow  brush 
Over  the  hills  in  the  dawn's  first 

hush. 
Autumn  for  Timothy  is,  alas, 
A  time  when  exploring  and  dream- 
ing pass: 
VThen  he  must  sit  at  a  desk,  and 

think 
Of  how  the  deer  at  the  pool  will 

drink 
With  none  to  watch.  And  Timothy 

sighs, 
For  summer  lives  in  his  dancing 

eyes, 
And  summer  colors  his  thoughts 

until 
Timothy's  knee  deep  in  August  still. 

!••••••••• 


oi;ie  last  night  the  thoughts  in  my  head  had 

ofin  as  pleasant  and  sweet  as  warm,  thick 

aniey. 

th 

lepoing  the  supper  dishes  next  evening, 

p^aine  and  I  discussed  what  kind  of  formal 

dipould  get,  though  we  knew  very  well  that 

±ie  end  it  would  be  my  mother  who  would 
wf  ide.  All  of  us  had  agreed  that  it  should  be 
thamething  young  and  not  too  sophisti- 
h^ed."  Margaret  had  suggested  a  blue-and- 
Wite  sprigged  dimity— which  had  just  come 

at  the  store — but  Lorraine  thought  some- 
song  "less  ordinary"  would  be  better. 
w;"You  know,"  Lorraine  said,  "a  girl 
taiuld  always  choose  something  different  so 
ari  stands  out  on  the  dance  floor.  If  you 
p*lly  wanted  to  do  something  unusual  you 
cc^uld  take  a  very,  very  long  piece  of  ribbon 
erd  tie  it  in  a  small  bow  on  the  top  of  your 
S\id  and  let  the  streamers  hang  right  down 
tathe  hem  of  your  skirt.  One  of  tlie  girls  at 

lool  did  that  at  our  spring  dance  this  year, 
piid  another  had  a  black  net  formal,  so  she 
\vt  some  black  veiling  and  wore  it  on  her 
llad  with  a  red  rose  like  a  Spanish  man- 
Ala— but  that  would  be  a  little  exotic  for 
irmd  du  Lac."  My  sister  always  knows  a  lot 
S(  original,  clever  ideas  about  clothes,  and 


even  if  she  wasn't  going  to  the  dance  herself 
she  didn't  mind  talking  about  it. 

No  one  had  mentioned  it,  of  course,  but 
we  had  all  been  hoping  someone  would  ask 
her.  Lorraine  never  dates  much  in  Fond  du 
Lac.  ^^'hen  she  was  at  college  in  Chicago  she 
used  to  go  out  a  lot — at  least  as  much  as  the 
other  girls.  Somehow  the  boys  around  our 
towm  didn't  seem  to  appreciate  her — there 
weren't  many  fellows  who  knew  about  book? 
and  English  literatiu-e  and  the  things  that 
Lorraine  learned  in  college. 

The  man  next  door  was  cutting  his  lawn, 
and  above  the  noise  of  the  lawn  mower  we 
could  hear  Margaret  and  my  mother  talking 
in  the  back  garden.  We  caught  the  tail  end 
of  a  sentence:  "Well,  it's  a  little  late,  but  Art 
can  probably  get  hold  of  someone;  though, 
you  know,  mom,  most  fellows  wouldn't 
want  to  drive  all  the  way  up  from  Mil- 
waukee just  on  the  chance  of  a  blind  date ! " 

My  mother's  voice  was  very  maternal  and 
concerned.  "I  know.   It  wouldn't  be  so  bad 

if  Angie  weren't  going,  too,  but "  and 

then  came  the  w^hirring  sound  of  the  lawn 
mower. 

This  was  something  w-e  hadn't  been  meant 
to  hear  and  I  hoped  perhaps  Lorraine 
hadn't,  so  I  made  a  clatter  with  the  dishes. 
But  suddenly  she  turned  to  me  and  said  in  a 
tight  voice,  "^Miy,  if  that  isn't  absolutely 
silly,  Angie.  Honestly!  li  I  xeaWy  ivanted  to 
go  I  could  always  ask  one  of  the  fellows  up 
from  Chicago,  couldn't  I?" 

I  checked  myself  just  in  time  with  the 
logical  question  on  my  Ups:  "Why  don't 
you,  Lorraine?" 

A  moment  later  she  threw  her  dish  towel 
over  the  back  of  a  chair  and  without  looking 
at  me  said  quickly,  "Got  to  go  upstairs  a 
minute.  Be  right  back  to  finish."  I  dried 
tlie  rest  of  the  dishes,  swept  tlie  kitchen  floor 
and  hung  the  dish  towel  on  the  rack  to  dr>'. 

When  Lorraine  finallj'  came  down  I  pre- 
tended to  be  very  busy  with  the  evening  pa- 
per. Her  cheeks  were  very  white  with  pow- 
der, but  around  her  eyes  was  still  red.  It  was 
funny  that  I  had  never  realized  before  that 
Lorraine  minded  not  dating. 

On  Friday  night  before  the  dance  I  stood 
in  the  garden,  wondering  what  it  was  all 
about.  Just  a  short  time  ago  Jack  called  to 
say  he  would  pick  me  up  at  a  quarter  past 
nine.  I  was  all  ready  except  to  slip  my  eve- 
ning dress  on  over  my  head.  In  the  end  we 
had  decided  on  the  sprigged  dimity  and  my 
mother  had  pressed  it  so  the  full  skirt  hung 
in  soft,  billowy  folds  and  the  small  sleeves 
stuck  up  stiff  and  puffed  as  it  was  spread  out 
on  my  bed.  I  had  come  out  to  tlie  garden  to 
pick  bachelor's  buttons  for  my  hair  in  my 
long  white  slip,  holding  it  high  to  keep  the 
hem  above  the  cool  dew  on  the  grass.  And  as 
I  stood  in  the  garden  witli  the  soft  air  against 
my  cheek  and  a  night  breeze  fingering 
through  my  hair,  I  couldn't  help  wondering 
a  little. 

In  the  past  few  days  something  had 
changed.  I  had  never  felt  tilings  inside  of  me 
before  and  now  I  wasn't  even  sure  if  I  really 
felt  warm  and  eagCr  because  it  was  my  first 
country-club  dance  and  my  dress  was  new, 
or  if  it  was  really  because  in  such  a  short 
time,  such  a  very  short  time.  Jack  would  be 
there — or  was  it  only  that  the  night  was  so 
beautiful  that  I  just  wanted  to  feel  some- 
thing? That  evening  at  Pete's  had  left  me 
with  a  cautious  soreness,  half  in  my  mind 
and  half  in  my  heart.  And  yet,  out  in  tlie 
garden,  I  realized  that  some  of  tlie  strange 
feeling  of  the  first  night  still  lingered.  But  I 
couldn't  tell,  really — it  was  all  still  so  puz- 
zling and  so  new. 

I  can't  explain  much  about  it — the  dance 
itself,  I  mean.  So  much  happened  that  I 
don't  remember  any  of  it  very  distinctly; 
but  it  doesn't  matter  much,  because  it 
wasn't  the  dance,  it  was  the  evening  as  a 
whole  that  was  so  important.  I  do  remem- 
ber seeing  Lorraine  dance  by  several  times 
with  the  pale,  blind  date  who  had  come  up 
from  Milwaukee  with  Art.  Having  been  to 
college,  she  knows  how  to  act  at  dances. 
She  had  on  purplish  lipstick  and  was  dancing 
with  her  head  back,  laughing  very  hard  and 
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Juices  of  the  rastier  fresh -vegetables 


V-8*  Cocktail!  It's  just  plain  GOOD!  Because 
in  V-8  you  enjoy  the  combined  juices  of  the 
tastier,  better-Hked  vegetables.  These  juices 
actually  season  each  other  and  create,  together, 
a  flavor  distinctly  V-8's  own  —  zestfully  deli- 
cious and  delightfully  refreshing.  So  make  V-8 
your  regular  family  juice  —  for  its  good  flavor 
and  its  wealth  of  fresh -vegetable  nutrients. 
Ask  for  V-8  at  your  food  store,  fountain  and  restaurant 


ftUcM  O^ 

•  SPINACH  •  PARSLEY  •  LETTUCE 

•  BEETS  •  WATERCRESS 

•  TOMATOES  •  CELERY  •  CARROTS 

Contains  Vitamins  A.  Bi,  C. 
calcium  and  iron. 


•V-8  is  a  trademark  owned  in  the  United 
States  by  Standard  Brands  Incorporated; 
In  Canada  by  Standard  Brands  Limited. 
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AH    HAS   HIREP    VO  j' KETCH    r/cROOM    KBTCUER 

tl^/4^illi^^-?''t^^--rPH"^,f^f^'!:^l,c=c.T   ^^'^^  AH -AVAILABLE 

*199-Wyi  L/'il.^^iirJ-i  k  -^Fi^^^      JONES-WAS  AVAILABLE? 

IM   THET    BAR    TRAP.Yf       /AH'LL  BAIT  IT  WIF  Ll^ 

ABNER'5     FAV'RITE 
FOOD-  PEE-LISHU5 
CREAM  OF  WHEAT  f// 
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(Continued  from  Page  74) 
having  a  very  gay  time,  but  he  was  looking 
at  her  in  a  surprised  sort  of  way,  holding  his 
head  back  at  a  funny  angle  as  if  his  neck 
were  stiff. 

At  times  I  could  hardly  believe  I  was  actu- 
ally with  Jack.  When  he  was  talking  to 
someone  else  and  I  was  watching  him  he 
seemed  so  tan  and  clean,  so  familiar  and  yet 
so  far  away ;  he  was  so  much  fun  and  every- 
one liked  him  so  well  that  it  didn't  seem  as  if 
he  could  possibly  be  my  date  at  all.  Once 
when  he  introduced  me  to  a  friend  of  his, 
Dick  Fox,  who  said,  "So  this  is  the  Angle 
we've  been  hearing  so  much  about,"  I 
looked  at  Jack  quickly,  but  he  was  looking 
at  Dick  just  as  if  he  hadn't  even  heard 
him. 

One  dance  I  had  with  Tony  Becker,  a  boy 
from  Oshkosh  whom  Jack  didn't  seem  to 
like  very  well.  They  had  played  basketball 
together  on  opposing  teams  during  the  win- 
ter and  that  night  Tony  didn't  have  a  date — 
he  was  just  out  with  the  fellows,  he  told  me. 
I  liked  Tony.  I  liked  the  way  he  held  me 
when  we  danced  and  I  liked  him  for  telling 
me  he  thought  my  formal  was  pretty  and  for 
commenting  on  the  flowers  in  my  hair.  Of 
course  I  knew  it  wasn't  all  true,  but  it  was 
fun  talking  to  him — and  he  said  tie  hoped  he 
would  see  me  again  sometime. 

But  what  I  really  wanted  to  tell  you  about 
is  this.  After  that  dance  with  Tony,  I  had  all 
the  rest  with  Jack.  At  first  I  tried  to  dance 
like  Jane  Rady  with  my  head  back  so  I  could 
look  up  at  him,  but  that  way  I  had  to  look 
right  into  his  eyes  and  it  gave  me  such  a 
funny,  panicky  feeling  that  I  would  forget 
what  I  was  saying  and  get  mixed  up  in  my 
dancing.  Once  Swede  came  up,  tapping  Jack 
on  the  shoulder,  asking  to  cut  in,  but  he  told 
him  to  come  back  later  and  Swede  just 
shrugged  and  went  away  smiling  knowingly, 
as  if  he  had  a  secret  on  his  mind. 

I  don't  know  just  the  minute  it  began  to 
happen  but  soon,  after  each  dance,  when  the 
music  had  stopped,  I  would  feel  less  and  less 
like  taking  my  arm  away  from  Jack's  shoul- 
der and  he  kept  holding  my  hand  as  if  the 
music  were  still  playing.  And  yet  he  would 
never  look  at  me  and  as  I  watched  his  face  it 
was  perfectly  still,  as  if  nothing  were  hap- 
pening, while  all  the  time  his  hand  was  in 
mine  sending  warm  shivers  all  up  my  arm. 
Once  Swede  danced  past  and  said  under  his 
breath,  "Break  it  up,  break  it  up ! "  and  Jack 
grinned  and  I  couldn't  help  laughing. 

Ihe  rest  of  the  evening  passed  quickly, 
like  a  movie  (ilm  being  run  off  in  a  rapid 
blur.  When  the  dance  was  almost  over  we 
went  out  on  the  terrace.  Jack  and  L  There 
were  several  other  people  out  there.  Lean- 
ing against  the  clubhouse  wall  I  could  feel 
the  roughness  of  the  stone  and  the  coolness 
of  the  Virginia-creeper  leaves  on  my  shoul- 
ders. It  was  better  to  say  something  casual 
than  just  to  wait  in  that  breathless  silence 
saying  nothing  at  all. 

"  Did  you  have  a  good  time  in  Green  Bay, 
Jack?"  I  asked. 

"I  did.  Angle.  I  really  had  fun,"  he  an- 
swered. "I  meant  to  send  you  a  post  card, 
but,  well,  I  just  didn't  get  around  to  it." 
He  paused.  "Did  you  do  anything  special 
while  I  was  away?   Anything  interesting?" 

It  was  silly  to  be  standing  there  with  my 
hands  closed  tight  behind  my  back,  telling 
him  about  the  new  book  I  had  read  and  that 
Kitty  had  started  to  take  swimming  lessons 
at  the  lake  and  other  unimportant  things, 
when  we  both  knew  we  were  just  trying  to 
make  conversation,  just  marking  time;  and 
the  words  lumped  in  my  throat,  not  even 
wanting  to  be  said.  It  was  silly  just  standing 
there.   Both  of  us  knew. 

"I  used  to  caddy  on  this  course,"  he  told 
me  suddenly  as  if  the  thought  were  an  in- 
spiration. "It's  a  beautiful  course.  Beauti- 
ful, Angle.  There's  a  little  elevation  over  by 
the  second  hole— you  can't  sec  it  from  here, 
but  standing  on  it  you  can  look  out  over  the 
whole  course.  At  night  it's  wonderful.  There's 
just  enough  moon— would  you  like  to  look  at 
it  with  me?"  I  nodded  and  he  took  my 
hand  to  guide  me  over  the  grass.  "Hold 
your  skirt  up,"  he  said  softly.  "There  is  dew 
on  everything." 
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WE  USE  COLMANS  IN 

OUR  COOKING.  THE 

EXTRA  FLAVOR  IT  GIVES 

ALWAYS  MAKES  A  HIT.' 


Mrs.  Amethe's  delicious  "Co/man's  Broil" 

Blend  2  tbsps.  Colman's  (dry)  Mustard 
with  1  tbsp.  lemon  juice  till  smooth.  Then 
slowly  stir  in  2  tbsps.  melted  butter  or  mar- 
garine and  mix  till  smooth.  Broil  hamburger 
on  one  side  till  half  cooked,  then  turn  and 
spread  unbroiled  side 
of  meat  with  mustard 
sauce.  Then  complete 
broiling.  (Minute 
steak,  ham  slice,  lamb 
chops  also  superb 
cooked  with  this 
sauce.) 

free  Recipe  Booklet — 

Atlantis  Sales  Corp., 
Sole  Distributor,  3617  Mus- 
tard St.,  Rochester  9,  N.Y.  Please" 
send  me  12  new  Colman's  recipes. 

Name 


Address^ 


^r^HANDBAG 


rS  FUNAND  EASY 
TO  DO-JUST  AS 
SMART  AS  THE 
MOST  EXPENSIVE 
-AND  YOU  SAVE 
E  TAX 


4  SPOOIS  OV 
B^6  PULl 


No  704-  II  you  <QveI  on  enquisiie  hond- 
cfo<heicd  Cordciie  Bag— croc/ief  <(  youiieHi 
It'i  coiy.-ond  coils  only  a  (roclion  o(  <*hol 
you  d  pay  tort  a  Kand  mode  bag  Tou  oUo 
lovc  the  20°o  lo*  Sto<t  today,  send  fof  the 
J  spooU  of  beouiiful  Cordelie  yarn,  the 
ciottifi  hook,  iniKuclions  (or  bolh  styles,  ond 
Uciie  bog  pull-oll  for  just  $5  00  postpoid. 
SlIccI  the  color  you  woni  —  Block,  Brown, 
Novy  Blue.  Your  sohsfoct.on  guaranteed  or 
your    motley    bock.    Pleose    order    by    number, 


FREDERICK    HERRSCHNER    CO 


33  S,  WABASH  AVE, 


DEPT,  sm 


CHICACO  3.  III. 


What  product  greatly 
simplifies  the  making 
of  really  good  tasty 
brown  gravy?  Answer 

GR^VY 
MASTER 

Just  try  it  and  see/  . 


H  Skelf  paper 
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A  Rubhit  rubs  crusty  pans  with 
sloppy  dish  rags.  A  lirillo  whiz 
scours  crusty  pans  platter-clean 
—with  Brillo!  Neat!  Fast!  Get 
square,  metal-fiber  Brilio  pads 
today!  Brillo  Soap  Pads — red 
box.  Or  lirillo  Cleanser,  pads  and 
soap  separate — green  box. 

Keeps  aluminum  brilliant! 


Helps  a  lot  on  the 
mean  jobs 


•  Even  the  toughest  cleaning  jobs  are 
quickly  done  with  Sergeant's  Disinfectant, 
the  pleasant-to-use  cleaner. 

And  pine-fragrant  Sergeant's  cleans 
'liorimghly,  too— removes  dirt,  disinfects, 
leodorizes  and  kills  many  germs.  But  it's 
■  ion-irritating,  and  certainly  refreshing. 

A  little  Sergeant's  Disinfectant  in  warm 
water  really  cleans  sinks  and  sickroom 
utensils.  Perfect  for  garbage  cans— other 
cleaning  where  odors  are  a  problem.  Use 
a  little  full-strength  in  sink  drains,  in 
cellar  toilets.  Works  wonders  in  regular 
cleaning  for  kitchen  and  bathroom. 

Clean  the  pleasant  way.  Get  Sergeant's 
Disinfectant  at  drug  or  department  store. 


reaves  a  breath  of 
the  pine  woods 


SetqeatvVs 

DISINFECTANT 


Standing  on  that  elevation,  the  whole 
course  seemed  to  be  rolled  out  broad  before 
us  in  the  moonlight,  smoothness  and  shadow. 
From  this  distance  a  sand  trap  looked  like  a 
big  open  scar  on  the  smooth  face  of  the  green 
and  the  moon  gave  a  weird  yellow  half-light 
that  made  the  whole  night  a  two-tone  pic- 
ture of  high  lights  and  hollows.  Behind  us 
tall  old  elm  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  course 
stretched  their  black  leaf-lace  high  against 
the  sky.  Jack  took  a  handkerchief  out  of  his 
coat  and  the  dubonnet  dress  handkerchief 
from  his  breast  pocket,  spreading  them  to- 
gether on  the  grass  for  me  to  sit  on.  I  have 
never  known  anything  so  lovely  as  that  night. 

At  first  neither  of  us  spoke  but  sat  feeling 
the  softness  of  the  breeze  and  watching  the 
fireflies  winking  in  the  grass,  while  from  the 
clubhouse  music  floated  out  to  us,  muted  by 
the  almost  tangible  stillness  of  the  night. 
Jack  lit  a  cigarette  and  smoked  in  silence  for 
a  time  and  then,  turning  to  me,  said  unex- 
pectedly: 

"Everyone  I  introduced  you  to  tonight 
liked  you,  Angle.  A  couple  of  the  fellows  are 
mad  that  they  didn't  find  you  first." 

I  didn't  say  anything  but  sat  looking  at 
the  moon — by  squinting  my  eyes  I  could 
make  it  shoot  out  into  long  yellow  jags  of 
light. 

"Swede  told  me  he  saw  you  out  looking  at 
the  boat  the  other  day,"  he  went  on.  I  still 
made  no  comment.  All  around  us  the  crick- 
ets were  keeping  up  a  steady  cheep-cheep, 
so  constant  that  after  a  while  it  was  no  sound 
at  all,  just  a  rhythm  keeping  time  to  the 
faster  beating  of  my  heart.  Then  without 
looking  at  me,  without  turning  his  head, 
Jack  asked,  "Why,  Angle?" 


^  There  is  an  ol<l  Ilinilii  story  of 
"f  how  a  woman  Mho  had  lost  her 
only  son  was  bidden  to  ^et  a  hand- 
ful of  flour  from  a  house  in  which 
there  was  no  sorrow.  Vt  hen  she  came 
tu  ask  her  nel$;hhors  for  such  a  boouv 
she  found  that  there  »as  no  house 
without  its  secret  anguish.  And  in 
sympathiating  she  foun<l  the  pres- 
sure of  her  own  grief  less. 

—  F.  B.  MEYYER. 


The  night  was  so  quiet  that  the  words 
seemed  to  stand  still  in  mid-air.  Why?  I 
could  hear  my  thoughts  brushing  past  each 
other  in  my  head,  none  of  them  coherent 
enough  to  be  spoken.  There  were  no  words 
for  an  answer.  I  felt  Jack's  hand  on  mine  as 
it  lay  on  the  grass,  his  fingers  warm  and 
hesitant.  He  flipped  his  cigarette  away  and 
together  we  watched  the  stub  glowing  until 
it  burned  itself  out  in  the  grass. 

Really,  I  don't  know  how  it  happened.  If 
I  could  tell  you  I  would.  Maybe  I  shouldn't 
even  mention  it,  seeing  it  was  only  the  third 
time  I  had  been  out  with  him.  But  I  knew 
it  was  going  to  happen,  and  I  wanted  it  to. 

It  was  wonderfully  strange  knowing  even 
before  he  moved,  even  before  he  put  his  arm 
around  me,  that  he  would.  Then  suddenly, 
and  yet  it  wasn't  sudden  at  all,  I  remember 
myself  with  both  hands  pressed  against  the 
gabardine  of  his  coat  so  hard  that  I  could 
feel  the  roughness  of  the  cloth.  My  head 
seemed  to  be  throbbing  wildly  and  still  I  was 
thinking  very  clearly  and  precisely.  Behind 
him  I  could  see  the  high  stars  and  the  golf 
course  stretched  out  silver-green  in  the 
moonlight  and  the  fireflies  flickering  in  the 
grass  like  bits  of  neon  lighting.  I  felt  a  new, 
breathless  caution  as  if  I  were  sitting  in  a 
bubble.  And  then  I,  Angle  Morrow,  who  had 
never  done  anything  like  this  before,  who 
until  last  Monday  night  had  never  even  had 
a  real  date,  could  feel  his  cheek  on  mine,  as 
warm  and  soft  as  peach  fuzz.  And  I  knew  if 
I  moved  my  face  just  a  little,  just  a  very 
little  

In  the  movies  they  always  shut  their  eyes, 
but  I  didn't.  I  didn't  think  of  anything  like 
that,  though  I  do  remember  a  quick  thought 
passing  through  my  mind  again  about  how 
much  he  smelled  like  soap  when  his  face  was 
so  close  to  mine.  In  the  loveliness  of  the  next 
moment  I  think  I  grew  up.  Sitting  on  the 
(Continued  on  Page  79) 
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HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS 
OF  ENTHUSIASTIC  OWNERS 
of  the  Bendix  Automatic  Home 
Laundry  already  know  every  word 
of  this  is  true.  Some  washers  may 
promise  "easier"  washdays — but 
the  one-and-oiily  Bendix  does  all 
the  work!  On  top  of  that,  clothes 
last  longer — and  you  save  on  soap 
and  hot  water  besides! 

Every  step  of  laundering  your 
clothes — from  soiled  clothes  to 
sweet,  fresh  wash,  all  ready  for  the 

COOACfor  the  Bendix  automatic 
Home  Laundry  Neon  Signs.  They 
identify  your  dealer. 


line  or  dryer — is  completely  auto- 
matic! You  don't  even  put  your 
hands  in  water!  Nor  need  you 
watch  your  Bendix  do  the  work. 
Once  you  set  the  magic  dial,  you're 
free  to  leave  the  house  if  you  care 
to.  Yovir  Bendix  even  cleans  and 
empties  itself,  and  shuts  off — auto- 
matically— when  the  wash  is  done. 
See  the  famous  Bendix  actually 
demonstrated  at  your  own  dealer's 
— today.  Have  him  put  your  name 
on  his  "first  to  be  served"  list. 

^OO/C for  your  Bendix  Dealer's 
name  in  the  classified  section 
of  your  telephone  book. 


Whst    you   do:  put  in  dotht^s,  set  a 
dial,  add  soap. 

What  the  BENDIX  does:  nils  it- 

self,tumblesclothesclean,  tlioroughly  tum- 
ble rinses,  dries  clothes  ready  for  the  line  or 
dryer,  cleans  and  empties  itself,  and  shuts 
off — all  automatically!  The  Bendix  takes 
only  4  square  feet  of  floor  space  fits 
perfectly  in  kitchen,  batlu-oom,  utility 
room  or  laundry. 


Deluxe 

Model 


EXCLUSIVE  TUMBLE  ACTION: 

tumbles  clothes  through  suds  60  times 
a  minute,  yet  so  gently  that  even  fine 
fabrics  launder  beautifully. 
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(Continued  from  Page  77) 
cool  grass  in  my  new  sprigged  dimity  with 
the  Httle  blue-and-white  bachelor's  buttons 
pinned  in  my  hair.  Jack  kissed  me  and  his 
lips  were  as  smooth  and  baby-soft  as  a  new 
raspberry. 

The  night  was  so  still  I  hardly  noticed  the 
small  breeze  that  brushed  past  us,  as  soft 
and  silent  as  a  pussy  willow. 

That's  the  funny  thing  about  Fond  du 
Lac.  It  isn't  such  a  small  town — we  have  at 
least  eight  churches,  three  theaters  and  a 
Y.M.C.A. — but  everyone  seems  to  know 
everything  about  everyone  else.  Early  Sat- 
urday morning  Mrs.  Callahan  called  over 
from  her  back  garden  to  my  mother,  who 
was  cutting  flowers,  "Did  Angle  have  a  nice 
time  at  the  dance  last  night?"  and  then  I 
saw  her  walking  up  her  garden  path  and  my 
mother  walking  down  ours  to  talk  it  over. 

Probably  if  I'd  walked  into  McKnight's 
that  afternoon,  girls  I  had  never  even  met 
would  look  up  and  say  to  each  other,  "That's 
the  girl  Jack  Duluth  has  been  taking  out!" 
Going  with  a  boy  gives  you  a  new  identity — 
especially  going  with  a  fellow  like  Jack 
Duluth. 

Lorraine  and  I  were  talking  about  it  the 
night  after  the  dance.  "It's  different  when 
you  go  away  to  school,"  she  said.  "You 
ieem  to  have  a  broader  outlook.  Most  of  the 
girls  in  town  here  have  nothing  to  think 
about  but  fellows.  You  know,  there  are  girls 
who  graduated  with  me  from  high  school 
who  have  babies  two  or  three  years  old  al- 
ready and  I'm  not  even  through  college!" 
I  didn't  quite  get  the  connection,  but  didn't 
want  to  say  so.  "Like  my  date  last  night," 
she  continued. 

"What  about  him?" 

"Well,  lots  of  girls  in  this  town  would  be 
crazy  to  go  out  with  him."  I  looked  at  her 
to  see  if  she  was  really  serious — Lorraine 
doesn't  usually  talk  that  way.  "But,"  she 
went  on,  "I  don't  even  care  if  I  see  him  again 
or  not.  He's  a  good  dancer  and  everything, 
but  I've  just  got  other  things  to  do.  Of 
course,"  she  added  with  condescension,  "it 
was  nice  of  Art  to  bring  him  up,  but  it  wasn't 
as  if  I  had  to  have  a  date — it's  such  a  short 
time  since  I  was  in  Chicago  and  I  know  boys 
down  there." 

A  little  later  the  telephone  rang  and  she 
answered.  At  first  I  couldn't  tell  what  she 
was  talking  about,  catching  only  snatches 
of  the  conversation:  "How  tall  did  you 
say?  .  .  .  Where  will  we  go?"  and  then 
she  came  back  into  the  living  room  very  ex- 
cited. It  was  a  blind  date,  she  told  me — a 
friend  of  a  friend  of  one  of  the  girls  she  knew. 
He  was  a  little  older ;  he  graduated  from  the 
university  about  six  years  ago;  he  was  a  fra- 
ternity man,  but  she  couldn't  remember 
which  one  it  was  he  belonged  to;  he  was  in 
town  working  with  an  insurance  company. 

"He  wouldn't  have  been  look- 
ing for  a  date  this  late  on  a 
Saturday  night,  but  he's  new  in 
town  and  doesn't  know  many 
girls  yet,"  she  explained  care- 
fully. "Come  on  upstairs  with 
me,  Angle,  and  help  me  decide 
what  to  wear — I  want  to  look 
nice." 

I  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
watching  her.  She  talked  to  me 
with  hairpins  in  her  mouth  as 
she  fixed  her  hair. 

"You  know,"  she  said,"  I  wish 
I  knew  what  kind  of  girls  he 
likes.  I  don't  know  if  I  should 
pretend  I'm  the  real  intelligent 
type  or  pretend  I'm  sophisti- 
cated and  have  been  around. 
It's  different  with  a  town  boy 
who  knows  all  about  you.  Like 
with  you  and  Jack — he  knows 
that  you've  never  gone  with  an- 
other fellow  anyway." 

I'd  never  thought  of  "pre- 
tending"  with  a  boy.  I'd  thought 
either  you  had  been  around  or 
you  hadn't,  either  you  were  the 
intelligent  type  or  you  weren't. 
Lorraine  talked  as  if  she  were 
dressing  up  a  paper  doll. 


The  date  came  before  she  was  ready  so  I 
opened  the  front  door  for  him  and  asked  him 
to  come  in  and  sit  down.  He  wasn't  very 
tall  and  when  he  smiled  only  his  lips  moved, 
as  if  his  eyes  were  thinking  of  something 
else.  He  introduced  himself  very  politely, 
saying  he  was  Martin  Keefe  and  how  was  I 
tonight.  He  said  it  nicely  enough,  but  the 
way  he  looked  at  me  made  me  feel  like  one 
of  those  pale,  eyelashless  girls  used  in  maga- 
zine advertisements  to  sell  mascara. 

"I  don't  live  here,  you  know,"  he  told  me 
with  unnecessary  emphasis.  "And  I  don't 
know  anybody  except  a  few  fellows  I've  met 
around  and  that  girl  your  sister  knows. 
Maybe  I'll  like  it  here  and  maybe  I  won't. 
You  can  never  tell  if  a  town's  any  good  until 
you've  been  out  in  it  on  a  Saturday  night." 

Just  then  Lorraine  came  down,  stopping  a 
moment  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  with  one 
foot  a  little  ahead  of  the  other  the  way  mod- 
els do.  She  had  combed  her  hair  high  up  on 
the  sides,  pinned  in  two  sweeping  rolls  on  top. 
She  put  out  her  hand,  saying,  "And  you 
must  be  Martin  Keefe.  I'm  so  glad  to  know 
you."  When  they  left  she  turned  back  and 
called  to  me  in  the  same  careful,  bright 
voice,  "Good  night,  Angeline." 

I  could  tell  by  the  way  she  said  it  that 
Lorraine  had  decided  to  be  the  sophisticated 
type. 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  and  Sun- 
day is  always  almost  the  same  at  our  house. 
After  church  in  the  morning  we  had  a  very 
late  and  very  large  bacon-and-egg  breakfast 
and  waited  for  Art,  the  boy  Margaret  is  go- 
ing to  marry,  to  drive  up  from  Milwaukee. 
He  came  just  after  breakfast. 

Kitty  spent  most  of  the  morning  on  the 
living-room  rug  with  the  funny  papers,  while 
my  father  cleared  all  the  sales  circulars  out 
from  the  back  seat  of  his  car  onto  the  front 
lawn,  swept  the  floor  and  the  seat  with  a 
whisk  broom,  shincd  the  windshield  and  pol- 
ished the  headlights,  and  then  put  all  the 
circulars  back  in  neat  piles.  My  father  is  a 
traveling  salesman  and  his  car  is  as  impor- 
tant as  his  house  to  him.  Every  Sunday 
after  church  he  takes  off  his  coat  and  tie  and 
goes  out  to  straighten  it. 

Lorraine  and  I  made  the  beds  together, 
and  the  house  smelled  of  roast  and  cauli- 
flower from  the  kitchen,  and  everything  was 
so  pleasant  and  Sundayish  that  I  forgot  to 
ask  what  she  had  done  last  night  and 
whether  or  not  she  had  had  fun  with  Martin 
Keefe. 

Later,  when  dinner  was  over  and  we  were 
sitting  around  the  table  in  a  contented, 
Sunday-afternoon  apathy,  Kitty  went  out 
to  play  on  the  front  lawn.  She  walked 
about  listlessly,  flipping  off  clover  heads 
with  a  short  stick.  Every  now  and  then 
she  stopped  to  stare  down  the  street. 

My  mother  looked  out  at  her  and  shook 
her  head.  "  Really,  we're  going  to  have  to  do 


"Don't  ask  me  how  I  did  it, 
just  get   me  out  of  it." 


something  about  that  child,"  she  said. 
"When  you  three  girls  were  younger  you 
had  each  other — but  there  is  no  one  on  this 
street  for  her  to  play  with." 

I  wanted  to  think  about  Jack  just  then,  so 
I  said,  "Mom,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  take 
Kitty  for  a  walk  in  the  field.  We  can  pick 
violets  or  something,"  and  my  conscience 
didn't  even  prick  at  the  deception. 

Our  house  is  the  second  from  the  last  on 
our  street  from  the  edge  of  town.  Beyond 
the  end  house  runs  a  gravel  road  and  then  a 
broad  stretch  of  undeveloped  real  estate,  run 
wild  with  weeds  and  low,  scraggly  bushes. 
We  have  always  called  it  "the  field." 

Ihat  afternoon  Kitty  and  I  just  wandered 
aimlessly  through  the  long  grass  that  was 
still  lush  and  fresh  with  the  last  rains  of 
spring,  not  going  anywhere.  The  breeze  was 
like  a  gentle  breathing  and  the  sun  hot  on 
our  faces  till  both  of  us  were  mellowed  with 
contentment,  basking  in  the  almost  liquid 
warmth  of  the  sunshine. 

When  we  got  home  the  family  were  sitting 
in  the  shade  of  the  side  lawn. 

"Angle,  that  boy  called,"  my  mother  said 
as  I  came  up  the  walk. 

"What  boy  ?  "  I  asked,  careful  to  make  my 
voice  sound  surprised. 

"That  boy,  Jack.  Margaret  spoke  with 
him." 

"He  said  he  would  call  later.  Angle," 
Margaret  explained.  "That  he  thought 
maybe  you  would  like  to  go  to  some  party  at 
somebody's  cottage  tonight  with  him  and 
some  other  fellows  and  girls.  I  told  him  you 
probably  could  and  he  said  he  would  call 
back  sometime  before  supper." 

There  was  a  hot  tingling  round  my  face 
and  I  waited  to  be  sure  my  voice  wouldn't 
sound  too  eager.  "Do  you  mind  if  I  go, 
mom?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  shrugged.  "Ask  your 
father." 

"May  I,  dad?" 

"Whatever  your  mother  says,"  he  an- 
swered, dismissing  all  responsibility. 

My  mother  cleared  her  throat  crossly.  "I 
would  certainly  like  to  know  with  whom  you 
are  going,  where  you  are  going,  and  at  what 
time  you  will  be  home.  I  don't  like  the  idea 
of  you  girls  just  going  out  any  time  with 
anybody!" 

"But,  mom,  I'll  find  out  about  it  first,"  I 
assured  her  hastily.  "When  he  calls  I'll  ask 
where  the  party  is  and  everything  and  I 
promise  we'll  be  home  early.  It  will  be  all 
right." 

Later  that  evening  when  I  was  sitting  in 
my  bedroom  waiting  for  Jack  to  come,  I 
heard  the  phone  ring  downstairs  and  went 
down  to  answer.  But  Margaret  had  got 
there  before  me  and  was  standing  with  her 
hand  over  the  mouthpiece,  saying,  "Hon- 
estly, Lorraine,  if  he  wants  a  date  and  you 
go  with  him  I'll  be  furious  at  you — anyone 
calling  for  a  date  at  this  time  of 
night!" 

Lorraine  was  absently  shining 
her  fingernails  on  the  sleeve  of 
her  blouse.  "I  don't  know,"  she 
said  slowly,  not  looking  up.  "I 
can't  quite  see  why  I  shouldn't 
go,  after  all.  I'm  the  only  girl 
Martin  really  knows  in  town — 
maybe  he's  been  busy  all  after- 
noon and  didn't  have  time  to 
call  before." 

"If  he  thinks  he  can  get  a 
date  with  you  any  time  he  calls ! 
Last  night  may  have  been  all 
right  at  the  last  minute  because 
you  haven't  been  home  from 
school  so  long  yourself;  but  two 

nights  in  a  row "   Margaret 

stood  jiggling  the  phone  impa- 
tiently. "Here,"  she  said,  "tell 
him  you're  busy.  If  you  want  to 
go  out  so  badly,  you  can  come 
along  with  Art  and  me." 

"I  know  that,"  Lorraine  said 
slowly.  "But,  Margaret,  I  can 
go  out  with  you  and  Art  any 
Sunday  night— I  want  to  go  out 
with  him!" 

Just  as  Jack  and  I  pulled  out 
of  our  driveway,  Martin  Keefe 
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"The  starch  is  all  you 
say  it  is". 


mH'  IT  MAKES 
mONING  EASY- 

WON'T  SUCK,  WON'T  PULL 


The  CHANGE  is  to 


For  instance,  in  BIRMINGHAM 
— in  the  past  12  months,  more 
than  30,000  women  have  changed 
to  QUICK  Elastic  Starch. 


MAKES 
COOKEV  STARCH 
INSTANTLY 

YOU  NEED  NOT  COOK 
IT  ON  THE  STOVE 


I  MAKE  COOKED  STARCH 
IN  30  SECONDS  THIS  WAY 

First,  I  cream  a  little  QUICK  Elastic 


Powdered  Starch  in  ccol  water.  Then, 
I  stir  this  cool  water  cream  as  I  pour 
boiling  water  right  into  it.  And, 
that's  it . . .  I'm  ready  to  dip  my 
things.  Do  it,  yourself ...  you'll 
wonder  why  you've  "strung  along" 
with  the  slow   kind   all   this  time. 


See  what  you  think.  MiiUons  of  other 

women  have  already  changed  to  QUICK 
Elastic  Starch  —  and  quick,  easy,  beautiful 
starching  and  ironing. 

QUICK  Elastic  Starch  is  powder... 
smoooooth,  white,  easy-to-measure  powder. 
It  mixes  instantly  with  water  .  .  .  makes  nice, 
clear,  cooked  starch  without  being  boiled  or 
I  cooked  on  the  stove. 

It  sp-e-e-e-e-ds  up  ironing.  We  have,  all  ready 
for  you,  mixed  into  QUICK  Elastic  Starch 
other  special  ingredients.  They  put-an-end  to 
sticking,  pulling  .  .  .  why,  your  iron  fairly 
glides  along. 

And,  naturally,  since  QUICK  Elastic  is  fine, 
smooth  and  lump-free  ...  it  makes  a  fine, 
smooth,  free-running  starch.  This  starching 
liquid  blends  right  into  materials — makes 
everything  look  and  feel  wonderful. 
So  the  changing  right  along  is  to  QUICK 
Elastic  Starch.  It's  up  to  you,  now.  For  speedy, 
simple,  lovely  starching  and  ironing  .  .  .  get 
common  sense  QUICK  Elastic  Starch.  Be 
sure  you  get  the  quick  kind — with  "QUICK" 
in   big  red  letters  on  the  yellow  box. 


THIRO.  IT 

MAKES  THINGS 

LOOK  AND 

FEEL  GOOD 


A  lady  says,  "It  is  lovely  to  use". 


YOU'LL  ENJOY  USING  IT 


swung  up  to  the  curb  in  a  low  green  coupe, 
and  as  we  turned  the  corner  I  looked  back 
to  see  him  crossing  the  lawn  with  his  long, 
insolent  stride  to  shake  hands  with  my  father. 

Another  couple  drove  out  with  us,  friends 
of  Jack's  from  high  school,  a  girl  named 
Margie  and  a  tall,  thin  boy  called  Fitz.  He 
had  a  very  bad  complexion  and  a  shiftiness 
about  him,  as  if  by  not  looking  directly  at 
me  he  could  avoid  my  looking  at  him  and 
seeing  his  ugly  skin.  Margie  was  a  tall,  slim 
girl  with  quick,  bright  eyes  and  she  talked 
continually,  laughing  between  the  words. 
Her  hair  hung  long  in  the  back  but  was 
swooped  up  into  curls  on  the  sides. 

Leaning  over-  the  front  seat,  she  com- 
mented affably,  "You're  the  girl  who  knows 
Jane  Rady,  aren't  you?  Jane  said  she  might 
stop  out  tonight  with  that  new  boy  from 
Oshkosh  she  has  a  date  with." 

"Say,  this  is  going  to  be  some  party," 
Fitz  said  with  significant  enthusiasm.  "Is 
Tony  Becker  going  to  be  out?" 

"Don't  know,"  Jack  answered,  keeping 
his  eyes  on  the  road.  "I  was  talking  to  him 
at  Pete's  this  afternoon  and  he  said  he'd  be 
over  if  he  could  get  the  car."  He  looked 
back  at  Fitz.  "But  if  he  gets  the  car  I  don't 
think  he'll  waste  his  time  at  the  party — 
huh.  Fitz?" 

"No,  sir,  that  boy  don't  waste  no  time," 
Fitz  agreed  and  whistled  shrilly  througii  his 
teeth.  Margie  laughed  and  there  was  some 
giggled  whispering  in  the  back  seat,  but  I 
couldn't  understand  what  they  were  talking 
about. 

The  cottage  was  only  a  few  miles  out  of 
town  along  tlie  lake  shore,  set  far  in  off  the 
highway.  I  had  a  feeling  of  apprehension  as 
Jack  swung  into  the  rutted  mud  road.  It 
was  a  shabby  cottage.  Jack  explained  to  me 
later  tiiat  it  belonged  to  Fitz's  family  but 
they  used  it  only  during  the  last  month  of 
summer.  The  front  of  the  house  was  flush 
with  tiie  lake,  so  we  went  in  the  back  way 
into  a  kitchen  smelling  damp  and  musty. 

Ihe  front  r(X)m  had  the  same  damp,  close 
smell  as  the  kitciien.  One  of  tiie  girls  took 
me  off  into  a  side  room  to  powder  my  nose. 
She  seemed  younger  tlian  tiie  rest  and  more 
talkative,  and  as  she  edged  around  her 
mouth  carefully  with  bright  hpstick  she  re- 
marked with  empiiasis,  "Honestly,  I'm  so 
glad  we're  not  having  anything  but  beer, 
'cause  after  last  night  I  couldn't  stand  to 
look  another  mixed  drink  in  the  face."  Her 
name  was  DoUie,  and  Jack  told  me  later 
that  she  was  only  fifteen  and  had  been  dat- 
ing the  fellows  in  his  crowd  for  only  about 
three  weeks. 

Until  she  had  mentioned  beer  I  had  never 
thought  just  what  people  did  do  at  parties 
like  this.  Some  of  the  other  girls  had  come 
in  and  I  thought  of  saying  very  casually, 
"What  are  we  going  to  do — just  sit  around 
and  talk?"  but  I  didn't  want  them  to  know 
that  I'd  never  been  at  a  party  like  this  be- 
fore. It  was  important  to  act  as  if  you  had 
been  around. 

When  we  went  back  to  the  living  room 
two  of  the  boys  were  rolling  back  the  old 
grass  rug — "just  in  case  someone  might 
want  to  dance"— and  DoUie  and  the  other 
girls  got  down  on  their  knees  to  help  roll, 
laughing  and  talking  loudly.  I  tried  to  help, 
too,  but  gave  up  because  I  felt  awkward  and 
in  the  way.  Doilie  sat  down  backward  sud- 
denly with  her  legs  sprawled  in  front  of  her 
and  cried  with  a  petulantly  accusing  voice, 
"Johnnie,  you  pushed  me  on  purpose!"  and 
everyone  laughed. 

I  went  out  to  the  kitchen  then,  where  the 
others  were  crowded  around  Swede,  who  had 
just  come  in.  He  was  trying  to  screw  a 
spigot  into  a  barrel  of  beer.  We  never  had 
beer  at  our  house  and  I  had  always  felt  that 
there  was  something  disgraceful  about  it. 
For  a  moment  I  wished  I  hadn't  come.  Jack 
was  holding  the  barrel  for  Swede  and  when 
the  first  beer  dribbled  out  onto  the  floor  he 
yelled,  "There  she  goes!  Wash  out  some 
glasses,  somebody ! " 

I  was  glad  to  have  something  to  do,  so  I 
opened  the  cupboard  and  took  out  some 
glasses  and  the  other  girls  came  to  help. 

Everyone  crowded  round  the  barrel  hold- 
ing out  his  glass  to  be  filled.  Jack  came  over 
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with  one  for  me  and  when  I  shook  my  head 
he  said  suddenly,  "That's  right!  I  forgot 
you  didn't  drink  beer!  We  should  have 
stopped  and  picked  up  some  root  beer  for 
you,  but  I  never  even  thought  of  it." 

It  was  all  right,  I  told  him.  I  didn't  mind 
the  least  bit  and  I  wasn't  thirsty  anyway.  I 
hoped  he  wouldn't  say  anything  to  anyone 
else,  for  the  other  girls  were  all  drinking  it 
and  having  fun.  For  a  minute  I  was  tempted 
to  take  a  glass  myself.  But  then  I  thought 
of  having  to  walk  up  the  stairs  when  I  got 
home  and  perhaps  my  mother  would  call 
from  her  room,  "Angeline,  come  in  a  minute 
and  tell  me  if  you  had  a  nice  time,"  and  I 
would  weave  my  way  over  to  her  dressing 
table,  fumble  for  the  lamp,  knocking  over 
the  perfume  bottles  in  a  glassy-eyed  stu- 
por—I had  seen  people  in  the  movies  who 
had  had  too  much  to  drink. 

Later  they  moved  the  beer  keg  into  the 
living  room  and  we  all  sat  around  on  the 
chairs  and  on  the  floor,  laughing  and  singing. 
I  couldn't  make  myself  sing  with  the  rest, 
for  my  voice  sounded  queer,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  notice.  Swede  was  next  to  me  and 
Jack  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  davenport,  sing- 
ing and  winking  at  me  at  the  same  time.  A 
lamp  with  a  parchment  shade  was  lit  on  a 
corner  table  and  the  room  was  in  a  half  glow 
as  if  by  firelight. 

Suddenly  Dollie  jumped  up  and  said  in 
her  round,  baby  voice,  "Come  on,  fill  my 
glass  and  let's  play  'chug-a-lug!'" 

Everyone  passed  around  his  glass  to  be 
filled  and  then,  holding  them  high,  began  to 
sing  a  loud  song  with  words  which  I  couldn't 
catch,  for  everyone  was  laughing  so  hard  as 
they  sang.  Someone  called  out,  "Dollie!" 
and  they  all  went  on  laughing  and  singing 
like  deep-throated  bullfrogs — "chug-a-lug, 
chug-a-lug,  chug-a-lug"— while  she  stood 
up,  tilted  her  glass  of  beer  and  drank  to  the 
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bottom  without  stopping.  Then  the  song 
was  started  again  and  someone  else's  name 
was  called  and  he  drained  his  glass  while  the 
others  kept  up  the  rhythmic  chant.  They 
kept  it  up  till  they  had  gone  the  round  of  the 
circle  and  everyone  was  laughing  so  hard 
they  could  hardly  catch  their  breath  and  I 
found  myself  laughing  too. 

Finally  they  laughed  themselves  quiet  and 
Dollie  gathered  some  cushions  into  a  heap 
and  leaned  against  the  phonograph,  sleepy- 
eyed  and  contented.  Someone  shuffled 
through  the  pile  of  old  records  and  put  on  an 
old  scratchy  recording  of  a  dramatic  bari- 
tone singing  In  the  Valley  of  Sunshine  and 
Roses.  Fitz  looked  over  at  Margie  and  they 
both  got  up  and  went  out  to  sit  on  the  front 
porch.  Soon  we  heard  the  creak-creak  of  the 
glider.  Fitz  and  Margie  were  "going  steady," 
Jack  told  me  later. 

Swede  gathered  up  some  cushions  and 
made  himself  comfortable  beside  Dollie,  and 
some  of  the  others  got  car  robes  from  their 
cars  and  went  out  to  sit  on  the  front  lawn.  I 
didn't  quite  understand  how,  as  if  at  a  given 
signal,  the  whole  party  broke  up  into  couples 
and  drifted  off  by  themselves.  Jack  and  I 
still  sat  where  we  were,  not  saying  anything. 

One  of  the  boys  came  over  to  us,  saying, 
"Mind  if  we  sit  on  the  davenport — if  you 
kids  aren't  going  to  use  it?" 

"Sure,"  Jack  said.  "Go  ahead.  We  can  sit 
on  the  porch.  Do  you  want  to  sit  on  the 
porch.  Angle?"   I  nodded. 

The  front  porch  was  built  across  the  full 
length  of  the  cottage  and  was  screened  in 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  Out  there,  the 
darkness  was  warm  and  thick,  for  the  broad 
front  lawn  stretching  down  to  the  lake  was 
covered  with  trees  and  their  branches,  heavy 
with  the  full,  lush  foliage  of  early  summer, 
almost  hid  the  moon.  On  one  side  was  the 
glider  and  on  the  other  a  lumpy  couch. 
Jack  and  I  sat  there.  It  was  very  quiet  with 
just  the  steady  lap-lap  of  the  water,  the 
hush  of  the  wind  through  the  trees,  and  the 
occasional  creak  of  the  glider  on  the  other 
side  of  the  porch. 
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"Angie,"  Jack  said,  "let's  get  a  robe  from 
the  car  and  sit  out  on  the  grass.  It  smells  so 
damp  and  musty  here  that  I'll  bet  if  we 
turned  this  couch  over  centipedes  would 
crawl  out  from  under  it  like  from  under  a 
rock." 

He  spread  out  the  rolje  on  the  lawn  and 
lay  flat  with  his  chin  in  his  hands,  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  I  sat  beside  him  with  a  funny, 
choked  feeling  in  my  throat. 

Jack  turned  to  me  and  said  in  a  puzzled 
voice,  "Angle,  you  didn't  have  fun  tonight, 
did  you?" 

"But  I  did,"  I  told  him.  "I  liked  it  very 
much.  The  girls  were  all  nice  and  the  boys 
were  funny  and  I  really  liked  it — what  made 
you  think  I  didn't?" 

"You  didn't  talk  much,"  he  explained, 
"and  I  thought  maybe  you  were  mad  be- 
cause of  the  beer  or  because  we  made  too 
much  noise  or  something.  You  seemed  differ- 
ent Friday  night.  I  don't  know.  Just 
thought  maybe  you  were  mad,"  and  he 
reached  over  and  I  felt  his  fingers  on  mine. 
"If  you  ever  don't  like  anything,  Angie,  just 
say  so." 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  that 
warm,  possessive  pKDwer  that  comes  from 
knowing  that  you  are  able  to  worry  a  boy. 
It  wasn't  fair,  I  know,  but  I  left  my  hand 
flat  on  the  robe,  pretending  that  I  didn't 
even  know  he  was  looking  at  me,  pretending 
I  didn't  even  know  his  hand  was  on  mine. 

"Is  it  about  Friday  night,  then?"  he 
urged  in  the  same  worried  tone.  After  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  he  added  slowly,  "Are  you 
sorry,  Angie?"  » 

"Friday  night?"  My  voice  sounded  high 
and  incredulous  as  if  I  had  never  even  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  Friday  night  before. 

"  I  just  thought  you  might  be  mad  about 
it  later  on.  I  was  almost  afraid  to  call  you 
this  afternoon." 

"Why?  I  certainly  don't  see  why  you 
should  be,"  I  heard  myself  saying  in  the 
same  high,  surprised  voice,  while  my 
thoughts  went  slowly,  carefully  through  my 
head  as  if  they  were  on  a  tightrope.  I  had 
never  thought  of  being  angry  about  Friday 
night,  but  it  just  made  me  feel  shy  to  think 
of  it  now  that  I  was  with  him  again. 

"  It's  just  that  you're  different  from  other 
girls  I've  known,"  he  went  on.  "Most  of 
them  wouldn't  give  it  a  second  thought,  but 
I  didn't  know  what  you  would  think  about 
it  the  ne.xt  day.   It  wasn't  wrong,.  Angie!" 

How  queer  all  litis  is,  I  thought.  Here  am  I 
silling  in  the  dark  with  a  boy  I  didn't  even 
know  a  week  ago  and  he's  worrying  about  what 
is  in  my  head  and  I'm  so  mixed  up  I  can't 
even  tell  him.  He's  worried  about  whether  I'm 
angry  at  him  because  I  haven't  been  talking  all 
evening,  and  I  haven't  talked  because  all  the 
other  girls  were  so  tnuch  prettier  than  I  was 
that  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say. 

It  made  me  feel  older  than  he  to  have 
him  talk  to  me  that  way.  "Of  course  it  isn't 
wrong,"  I  told  him.  "Things  like  stealing  or 
telling  lies  are  wrong,  but  kissing  someone 
you — well,  it  isn't — you  know  what  I  mean. 
Jack."  I  couldn't  quite  see  his  face  in  the 
darkness,  but  I  could  feel  his  hand  on  mine, 
so  I  added  softly,  "Kissing  someone  you 
like  isn't  wrong!"  and  the  words  felt  warm 
on  my  lips. 

We  mused  over  the  thought  for  a  while 
and  soon  the  quiet  stretched  into  long  min- 
utes till  our  thoughts  cleared  and  both  of  us 
were  conscious  of  the  silence  with  nothing 
but  the  hushed  night  noises  going  on  in  it. 

A  car  pulled  in  to  the  gravel  drive,  the 
door  slammed,  and  someone  called  out, 
"Hey,  anybody  home  here?"  and  Fitz  and 
Margie  left  the  front  porch  to  go  inside  and 
we  heard  Swede  talking. 

"That's  Tony  Becker  who  just  came," 
Jack  said.  "  I  wonder  who  he's  got  for  a  date 
tonight?"  I  suggested  that  we  go  in  to  find 
out  and  say  hello  to  Tony,  but  Jack  held  my 
hand.  "Let's  not  go  in  quite  yet,  Angie — un- 
less you  really  want  to  see  Tony." 

"What's  the  matter,  don't  you  like  him?" 

"Sure,  I  like  him,"  he  hastened  to  explain, 
"but  Tony's  just  one  of  those  guys.  I'd  like 
to  talk  to  you  a  little  more  and  if  we  go  in 
we'll  have  to  talk  to  Tony  and  everyone  and 
I  won't  have  a  chance." 


Inside  someone  was  winding  up  the  phono- 
graph again  and  overhead  the  moon  inched 
its  way  from  behind  a  cloud  and  showed  in 
glimpses  as  the  wind  swayed  the  thick  trees. 
It  seemed  so  natural  for  me  to  be  lying  there 
listening  to  the  waves  and  it  wasn't  surpris- 
ing at  all  to  feel  Jack's  hand  in  mine.  I  won- 
dered contentedly  if  my  mother  was  still  knit- 
ting the  sweater  she  was  making  me  for  col- 
lege, and  I  wondered  with  a  troubled  feeling 
if  Lorraine  and  Martin  were  having  a  good 
time.  My  thoughts  bobbed  in  my  head  as 
if  they  were  floating,  as  if  they  were  airy, 
impersonal  ideas  resting  lightly  above  my 
more  solid  and  serious  thoughts  beneath. 

The  door  of  the  screened  porch  slammed 
and  two  people  stepped  out  onto  the  lawn. 
Their  voices  came  toward  us  and  then  a  low, 
deep  laugh,  and  Jack  turned  to  me,  his 
words  twisted  with  annoyance.  "W'ell,  we 
might  as  well  go  in  the  house  now,  Angie; 
here  comes  Becker.  I  don't  know  who  the 
girl  is  with  him  but  I'd  rather  be  where  the 
bright  lights  are  when  that  boy's  around." 

The  next  week  passed  quickly.  Each 
morning  I  woke  with  an  eager,  expectant 
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BY  LAWRE.>'rE  W.  SHEXFIELD 

Why  is  a  cloud  above 

So  fair,  though  far 
Away,  but  nearer,  love. 

Than  you  are 

Now,  so  lovely,  beyond 

Remembering 
The  close,  full  touch  of  your  hand 

At  parting? 

There  are  dreams  from  our  duet 

Of  lives  apart 
I  never  shall  forget 

In  my  heart 

When  daylight  fades  at  last. 

But  is  not  missed, 
And  your  face  lifts  up  in  haste 

To  be  kissed 

In  the  brighter  evening  sky, 

A  rising  star 
Enticing  me  on  high 

From  afar. 

•     •••*••••• 

feeling  as  if  I  had  just  had  a  good  dream. 
Jack  called  every  noon  at  a  little  after 
twelve  and  his  calls  punctuated  the  day  like 
periods.  It  surprised  me  that  my  mother 
never  seemed  to  mind  that  I  talked  with  him 
so  often,  though  we  might  just  be  sitting 
down  to  lunch  when  the  phone  rang.  Once 
after  he  called  I  happened  to  look  at  myself 
in  the  mirror  and  was  surprised  at  the  bright, 
wide-awake  look  in  my  eyes. 

One  evening  the  two  of  us  went  out  with 
his  cousin  from  Oklahoma  who  was  about 
twenty  years  old  and  drank  more  beer  than 
any  boy  I  have  ever  seen.  He  and  Jack 
talked  mostly  about  what  they  had  done  to- 
gether before  Jack  had  moved  North — he 
and  his  family  had  lived  in  Oklahoma  until 
five  years  ago — and  his  cousin  said  something 
about  the  girl  that  lived  in  the  white  house 
with  the  pines  in  front  whom  Jack  used  to 
like.  So  Jack  must  have  been  going  with 
girls,  at  least  liking  them,  since  he  was  thir- 
teen !  The  cousin  talked  to  me,  too,  and  said 
that  any  time  I  happened  to  pass  through 
his  state  to  be  sure  to  look  him  up.  I  told 
him  that  since  Wisconsin  was  almost  walk- 
ing distance  from  Oklahoma  I  would  prob- 
ably see  him  often  and  they  both  laughed 
and  I  felt  almost  pleased  with  myself. 

Lorraine  went  out  with  Martin  three 
nights  in  a  row  that  week.    I  never  knew 


when  they  made  their  plans  for  dates,  for 
he  never  called  the  house.  She  explained 
that  she  "ran  into  him"  almost  every  day 
after  work.  He  was  rooming  at  a  house  not 
far  from  the  Elite  Canvas  Company,  and  if 
she  didn't  bump  into  him  in  front  of  his 
house  she  usually  saw  him  having  a  drink  at 
the  drugstore  on  the  next  block.  Lorraine 
always  said  there  was  nothing  she  liked  so 
much  as  a  cola  after  a  day's  work  and  always 
stopped  at  the  drugstore  on  her  way  home. 

When  I  asked  what  they  did  when  they 
went  out,  she  explained  that  they  didn't  go 
any  of  the  places  that  the  younger  crowd 
went  like  Pete's  and  McKnight's,  but  that 
Martin  knew  some  nice  places  a  little  farther 
out  of  town — the  kind  of  place  he  had  been 
used  to  going  to  when  he  had  been  at  the 
university.  Each  night  she  got  in  very  late 
and  I  always  woke  with  a  start  as  the  car 
pulled  silently  up  to  the  curb  with  head- 
Ughts  switched  off,  so  as  not  to  rouse  any- 
one. My  room  is  at  the  front  of  the  house 
and  I  would  lie  awake  till  I  heard  the  car 
door  close  and  Lorraine  tiptoe  upstairs  and 
undress  silently  for  bed.  That  third  night  she 
sat  in  bed  for  a  very  long  time  with  her 
hands  around  her  knees,  thinking.  I  said 
nothing,  pretending  I  was  asleep,  and  much 
later  she  got  up  again  and  I  could  hear  the 
water  trickling  as  she  washed  her  face  in  the 
bathroom.  The  sky  was  already  beginning  to 
get  light  before  she  fell  asleep  that  night. 

Jack  told  me  that  Martin  came  into  the 
bakery  every  morning  at  about  seven-thirty 
for  fresh  rolls  for  his  breakfast.  He  made 
morning  coffee  in  his  room  at  the  rooming 
house,  but  ate  the  other  two  meals  out.  "He 
gives  you  the  impression  that  he's  a  city 
fellow,"  Jack  had  said.  "He  walks  like  he's 
got  on  silk  underwear  or  has  a  ten-dollar  bill 
in  his  pocket  or  something." 

Margie  called  one  evening  and  asked  me 
to  walk  to  McKnight's  with  her  for  a  cola — 
Fitz  and  Jack  were  going  out  with  the  fel- 
lows, so  she  knew  I  wouldn't  be  busy. 

My  mother  doesn't  usually  approve  of  my 
sisters  and  me  going  downtown  alone  at 
night.  "There's  something  so  cheap  about 
seeing  girls  just  walking  up  and  down  as  if 
they  were  looking  for  something,"  she  al- 
ways said,  but  in  our  town  all  the  girls  do  it. 
They  get  as  dressed  up  as  if  they  were  going 
on  a  date  and  walk  slowly  up  on  one  side  of 
Main  Street  looking  in  the  shop  windows, 
and  then  down  the  other  side,  and  everyone 
ends  up  at  McKnight's. 

There  was  the  usual  crowd  standing  in 
front  of  the  drugstore  when  we  went  in.  We 
sipped  our  drinks  slowly,  watching  others 
who  came  and  went.  Margie  knew  almost 
everyone  and  said,  "Hi,  there!"  to  each  in 
the  same  bright  voice. 

While  we  were  talking  Martin  Keefe  came 
in  and  asked  for  a  package  of  cigarettes.  He 
stood  at  the  soda  fountain  near  the  front  of 
the  store  and  didn't  see  me.  He  looked  at 
his  wrist  watch  irritably  and  was  holding  it 
up  to  his  ear  when  a  little  blond  girl  from  the 
perfume  counter  at  one  of  the  department 
stores  came  in,  siid  something  to  him,  and 
they  left  together,  laughing.  I  remembered 
Lorraine  at  supper  saying  that  she  had  a  date 
with  him  that  evening  and  wondered. 

Later  when  I  got  home  she  was  sitting  in 
the  bedroom  brushing  her  hair  and  I  asked 
her  about  it.  "Yes,"  she  explained  carefully, 
"I  was  supposed  to  go  out  with  him,  but 
just  after  you  left  he  called  and  said  that  he 
had  a  collection  to  make  in  Waupun  and 
wouldn't  be  able  to  keep  the  date  tonight. 
Of  course,"  she  said  pointedly,  "  I  could  have 
driven  over  with  him  if  I  had  wanted  to." 

I  undressed  for  bed,  opened  both  windows 
and  turned  back  the  spread.  As  I  reached  to  i 
put  out  the  light  Lorraine  added,  "But  I'll . 
probably  see  him  tomorrow  night  instead." 

It  was  then  that  I  decided  I  wouldn't  say 
a  word  about  having  seen  him  and  the  other 
girl. 

It  was  the  sort  of  night  near  the  end  of 

June  when  everything  is  warm  and  hushed 

steep)ed  in  summer.  Jack  and  I  walked  along 

the  side  streets  on  our  way  to  the  movie 

(Continued  on  Page  84) 
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Take  them  in  fortified  food  — the  delicious  Ovoltine  way! 


Of  course,  the  whole  subject  of  vitamins 
is  new.  We  learn  more  about  them  every 
day.  And  today,  millions  are  learning  a 
new  and  better  way  to  take  their  extra 
vitamins  —  a  more  modern,  more  natural 
way  that  can  do  more  good.  Discarding 
earlier  methods  of  taking  vitamins  alone, 
they  now  take  them  in  Jortified  jood ! 

For  latest  evidence  shows  that  vitamins 
do  not  work  alone.  They  work  most 
effectively  in  combination  with  certain 
other  food  elements — which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  best  results. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  people  are 
changing  to  Ovaltine.  A  specially-fortified 
food,  it  contains — besides  vitamins— near- 


ly every  precious  food  element  needed  for 
good  health.  Especially,  those  elements 
necessary  for  vitamin-effectiveness. 

For  example.  Vitamin  A  and  protein 
are  both  necessary  in  cell-building — and 
they're  both  in  Ovaltine.  Vitamin  B,  and 
fuel-food  also  act  together  for  vitality — 
and  they're  both  in  Ovaltine.  Vitamin 
D,  Calcium  and  Phosphorus  can't  work 
without  each  other  —  and  you  get  them 
all  in  a  glass  of  Ovaltine  made  with  milkl 

So  why  not  turn  to  Ovaltine?  If  you're 
eating  normal  meals,  including  citrus  fruit 
or  tomatoes,  2  glasses  of  Ovaltine  should 
give  you  all  the  extra  vitamins  and  min- 
erals you  need  for  robust  health. 
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(Conlinued  from  Page  HZ) 
People  were  sitting  on  their  front  porches  en- 
joying the  cool  of  the  evening  and  we  could 
hear  the  creak  of  rocking  chairs  and  the 
pleasant  hum-hum  of  voices  as  we  passed. 

My  mind  was  pottering  with  small 
thoughts  when  Jack  said,  "Angle,  we  don't 
have  to  meet  Fitz  and  Margie  at  the  movie 
till  a  quarter  past  eight.  If  we  walk  a  little 
faster  we'll  be  in  time  to  stop  in  at  church 
for  Benediction  on  the  way."  The  first 
chapel  bells  for  evening  service  had  rung 
just  as  we  left  home,  and  I  remembered 
brushing  the  sound  from  my  mind.  It  made 
me  ashamed  now  that  I  hadn't  had  the 
courage  to  suggest  going  myself. 

But  there  is  something  so  final,  something 
so  husband-and-wifelike  about  going  to 
chuich  with  a  boy.  Religion  is  too  personal  a 
tiling  to  share  promiscuously,  and  the 
thought  of  being  there  with  Jack  filled  me 
with  a  kind  of  awe;  made  me  feel  as  though 
I  should  tiptoe  up  the  aisle  and  genuflect  in 
careful  silence. 

The  very  air  of  a  church  inspires  rever- 
ence, and  that  night  the  lower  stained-glass 
windows  were  tilted  half  open  and  the 
breeze  stirred  the  warm  air  that  was  thick 
with  the  scent  of  flowers,  incense,  and  the 
damp  smell  of  leather  from  the  prayer  books 
and  kneeling  benches.  Kneeling  beside  him, 
I  felt  so  self-conscious  and  ill  at  ease  I  almost 
gigKled,  but  Jack  just  knelt  with  his  hands 
folded  pro|)erly  and  his  eyes  ahead. 

The  candle  glow  on  the  altar  and  the 
thoughts  in  my  head  blurred  together  into 
memories  so  pleasant  I  could  almost  taste 
them.  With  a  jolt  I  realized  Jack  was  staring 
at  me.  I  had  been  smiling  in  church!  He 
passed  me  a  little  black  prayer  book  he 
pulled  from  his  back  pocket  and  I  turned  my 
face  toward  the  altar  with  the  same  small, 
humiliated  feelings  as  if  I  had  been  caught 
chewing  gum  in  school. 

/  (('///  show  him.  I  thought,  and  knelt  very 
straight,  my  hands  folded  with  my  eyes 
raised  the  way  figures  do  in  the  stained-glass 
windows.  I  made  my  lips  just  barely  move 
in  dainty,  inaudible  prayers.  With  my  eyes 
straight  ahead  I  could  still  tell  that  he  never 
turned  to  look  at  me.  .  .  .  And  I  never 
knew  before  that  ordinary  boys  prayed. 

L/ATER,  as  we  went  down  the  broad  stone 
steps  of  the  church.  Jack  took  my  arm  with  a 
squeeze  and  said  happily,  "Come  on,  Angie. 
We'll  have  to  step  it  up  so  we  don't  keep 
Fitz  and  Margie  waiting." 

I  realized  then  with  a  half-proud,  half- 
ashamed  feeling  that  Jack  was  a  better  boy 
than  I  was  a  girl. 

Tony  Becker  called  me  the  next  morning 
just  after  I  had  cleared  away  the  breakfast 
dishes.  "Hi,  there,"  he  said  over  the  phone. 
"I  just  drove  over  from  Oshkosh  to  deliver 
some  stuff  for  my  dad."  It  seemed  too  much 
luck  to  have  two  boys  wanting  to  date  me 
when  just  a  few  weeks  ago  there  hadn't  been 
any.  He  asked  if  I  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing with  him  on  Wednesday  night  and  I 
told  him  I  certainly  would. 

When  he  hung  up  I  went  out  into  the  gar- 
den and  could  hardly  keep  the  elation  out  of 
my  voice  as  I  said  to  my  mother,  "Tony 
Becker  just  called  me." 

Later  in  the  morning  I  phoned  Margie  and 
we  talked  about  little  things  till  I  ventured 
casually,  "Oh,  by  the  way,  Tony  Becker 
asked  for  a  date  Wednesday  night."  I 
thought  she  sounded  queer  when  she  asl<ed 
me  if  I  were  going,  but  attributed  it  to 
jealousy — even  if  a  girl  is  going  steady  I 
guess  she  doesn't  like  other  girls  to  be  loo 
popular. 

We  drove  back  to  Oshkosh  on  Wednesday 
evening.  It  is  a  twenty-mile  drive  along  the 
lake.  My  mother  hadn't  liked  Tony  very 
well — I  could  tell  that.  He  had  been  polite 
and  friendly,  but  there  was  something  in  the 
way  he  had  talked  to  her — as  if  he  had  known 
her  a  long  time,  instead  of  being  a  little  shy 
the  way  bpys  are  supposed  to  be. 

From  the  very  beginning  I  liked  Tony, 
There  was  something  different  about  him. 
He  drove  faster  and  didn't  look  straight 
ahead  with  his  eyes  on  the  road  the  way  Jack 
did,  but  kept  turning  to  look  at  me.  In  fact. 
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for  far  greater  wcariiii;  roiiifnrt.  I'ully  guaraiitee<l.  A 
Beltone  dealer  near  you  specializes  in  gi^ing  expert  help 
to  the  hard  of  hearing. 


he  looked  at  me  so  much  that  I  began  to  feel 
that  I  must  be  very  nice  to  look  at.  He 
asked  me  what  I'd  been  doing  with  my  sum- 
mer and  what  college  I  was  going  to  in  the 
fall  and  the  sort  of  things  that  make  easy 
conversation. 

We  stopped  at  a  place  called  Chefs,  just 
on  the  edge  of  town.  Chet's  is  divided  into 
two  parts — one  half  for  the  bar  and  the  other 
half  for  the  orthophonic,  the  dance  floor  and 
a  circle  of  little  black-topped  tables  and 
chromium-and-leather  chairs.  As  we  walked 
in  several  people  turned  to  say  hello  to  Tony 
and  the  bartender  hailed  him  from  the  other 
room.  This  wasn't  a  tavern  or  a  roadhouse 
or  anything  like  that— in  fact,  it  was  the 
sort  of  place  that  every  town  has  for  the 
younger  people  to  go— but  I  couldn't  quite 
reconcile  myself  yet  to  being  with  people 
who  drank  beer  and  to  going  to  "bar 
places." 

The  whole  evening  went  quickly.  Tony 
was  fun,  though  he  was  the  first  boy  I  had 
ever  been  with  who  drank  whisky  and  soda 
and  I  kept  unconsciously  watching  him,  ex- 
pecting him  to  act  as  men  in  the  movies  do 
when  they  drink  too  much.  We  sat  at  a  table 
by  ourselves,  but  several  of  his  friends  came 
over.  The  fellows  seemed  older  and  looked 
at  me  as  if  they  were  surprised  about  some- 
thing, and  the  girls  Tony  talked  to  were  the 
kind  with  very  dark  lipstick,  short  skirts  and 
low  voices.  Of  course  I  was  wondering  about 
Jack.  Little  thoughts  nudged  at  my  brain 
all  evening,  but  I  tried  to  fluff  them  away.  1 
busied  myself  talking  with  Tony  to  keep 
other  thoughts  out  of  my  mind. 


^  ir  ><»■  <lo  not  ask  their  help,  all 
^  m«'n  are  ^<><icl-natured. 

A  wise  iiian^s  country  is  that  one 
where  he  is  happiest. 

No  one  thinks  another^s  wealth 
small  or  his  own  Ufe  long. 

The  spoken  word  belongs  half  to 
him  who  speaks,  and  half  to  him 
who  hears. 

Going  downhill,  no  one  is  old. 


He  kept  watching  me  so  intently  that  I 
found  myself  laughing  in  the  wrong  places 
and  making  small,  uneasy  remarks  that 
didn't  mean  anything.  There  was  something 
about  him  that  I  didn't  understand.  He 
kept  looking  at  me  with  such  a  slow,  lazy 
look  in  his  eyes  that  even  with  the  table  be- 
tween us  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  no  table 
at  all.  And  you  can't  talk  to  a  boy  when  he's 
.not  really  listening. 

It  began  to  rain  just  as  we  left  for  home. 
We  drove  with  the  car  radio  turned  low  and 
Tony  reached  over  and  took  my  hand  in  his. 
We  went  on  in  silence,  he  holding  my  hand 
lightly  and  me  not  knowing  just  what  to  do 
and  feeling  pretty  silly,  till  he  said  in  his 
same  warm  voice,  "Are  you  cold,  Angle?" 

I  was  surprised.  It  wasn't  a  cold  night. 
"Why,  no.  No,  thank  you,  Tony.  I'm 
quite  comfortable — and  besides,  I've  got  my 
sweater  right  in  the  back  seat."  He  looked 
at  me  and  then  laughed  hard,  slapping  his 
hand  on  my  knee.  He  laughed  so  hard  that 
I  laughed,  too,  and  settled  back  on  the  car 
cushions,  reassured.  The  music  from  the 
radio  was  soft  and  sweet  and  the  windshield 
wipers  were  trucking  merrily  in  the  rain. 

When  we  got  home  the  storm  had  let  up  a 
little  and  Tony  came  right  up  to  the  d(x)r, 
standing  on  the  top  step  with  me.  "Would 
you  like  to  do  something  Saturday  night?" 
he  asked. 

My  mind  worked  fast,  feeling  for  the 
right,  polite  words.  "I'd  like  to — I'd  like  to 
very  much  but — I'm  busy  this  Saturday." 

He  didn't  mind  at  all  but  just  said,  "All 
right.  Angle.  And  thanks  a  lot  for  tonight. 
I  liked  being  with  you  a  lot.  You  know,"  he 
laughed,  "you're  a  kind  of  lesljid  girl  to  go 
out  with." 

I  turned  over  the  odd  thoughts  in  my 
mind  to  find  out  what  Tony  had  meant. 
But  I  didn't  understand.  Of  course  I  wasn't 
really  busy  on  Saturday  night,  but  I  thought 
surely  Jack  would  call  by  then. 
(Continued  on  Page  87) 


The  flawless  fit  of  a  glove 
points  up  its  smartness. 
.\nd  shoes,  too,  must  fit 
perfectly  to  be  truly  heautiful.  Thai's  Avhy  the  I.,ast  comes 
first  with  Foot  Savers.  These  shoes  are  formed  over 
an  exclusive  Shortback*  Last  for 
adequate  toe  room — but  snug  fit  at  heel.  Yes,  fit  and  fashion 
go  hand  in  hand  for  long-lasting  loveliness — in  Foot  Saver 
Shoes!  Do  see  ihcm  in  new  Fall  styles  and  colors.  Write 
for  illustrated  Fall  Style  Book  and  name  of  near- 
est store.  The  .Julian  &  Kokenge  Contpany, 
264  So.  Front  St.,  Columbus  l.'S,  Ohio. 


*9'^o*l4''    " 


SHORTBACK 


eg.  U.S.  Pal.  Off. 


Only  Foot  Savers  are 
made  over  Shortback* 
Lasts,  which   prevent 
looseness  and  gapping 
at    the    heel    without 
crowding  at  the  toe. 
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^    ...  for  a  young  lady 
with  a  dreamt 


A  dream  of  things  to  come.  A  home  and  husband. 
Gay  prints  and  corner  cupboard,  a  grandfather's 
clock  and  mahogany  table  in  Duncan  Phyfe  .  .  . 
and  most  especially,  silverware! 

Soon,  we  hope,  you  may  once  again  buy  this 
remarkable  silverplate  that's  Sterling  Inlaid  with 
two  blocks  of  sterling  sil- 

ver  at  the  backs  of  bowls    "^^^     .''^'3-3^"*-."^'" 
and  handles  of  the  most   {    ^S^  ^ 

used  spoons  and  forks.  its  sterling  inlaid 

So,  keep  in  mind  the  simple  loveliness  of 
Danish  Princess,  the  exquisiteness  of  Lovely  Lady 
and  the  rich  beauty  of  Youth.  Watch  for  their 
return  to  your  silverware  counter.  Decide  now 
to  own  nothing  less  than  a  Holmes  &  Edwards 
Sterling  Inlaid  pattern. 


LOVELY  LADY 


YOUTH 


DANISH  PRINCESS 


••..;^  I 

•..I 

HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

STERLING  INLAID 
SILVERPLATE 


HERE  AND  HERE 
It's  Sterling  Inlaid 


Copviighi  194S.  lnIem<JIIonal  Silver  Co.,  Holmei  &  Edwoids  Divlilon,  Meriden,  Conn  In  Conodo  .TheT  EoionCo.lId  ORea  U  S.Pol  Of! 
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(Conlimted  from  Page  85) 

Somehow  when  the  telephone  doesn't  ring 
it  seems  even  more  noisily  present  than  if  it 
is  constantly  jingling.  As  each  day  went  by 
it  became  more  evident  that  he  didn't  mean 
to  call.  Every  time  I  went  into  the  dining 
room  I  could  feel  the  phone  on  the  comer 
table  behind  my  back  almost  as  if  it  were 
someone  staring  at  me.  And  all  my  thoughts 
turned  into  little  prayers  which  I  meant  so 
much  that  it  made  me  ache  all  over.  Just 
once,  I  kept  saying.  Let  him  call  just  once. 

Lorraine  asked  me  to  go  for  a  walk  with 
her  one  evening.  Martin  hadn't  called  for 
several  days.  I  knew  why  she  wanted  to  go 
for  a  walk  and  I  didn't  blame  her.  For  the 
past  few  days  I  had  wanted  to  do  it  myself. 
We  walked  down  our  street,  quiet  and  thick 
with  summer  shadows. 

I  wish  now  I  could  have  said  something  to 
Lorraine.  Something  quick  and  bright  with 
happiness  in  it.  If  I  could  have  said  the 
right  things  that  night,  her  whole  summer, 
her  whole  life  might  have  been  different. 
But  there  was  a  certain  wordless  pride  that 
kept  us  both  from  talking.  I  couldn't  admit, 
even  though  I  knew  it  was  true,  that  Martin 
had  only  been  taking  her  out  because  he  was 
new  in  town  and  didn't  know  any  other 
girls.  I  had  to  pretend  that  I  thought  she 
wasn't  going  out  with  him  just  because  she 
didn't  care  to  and  that  it  was  she  who  was 
turning  him  down.  I  had  to  pretend  all 
that,  and  go  along  in  silence  as  if  we  were 
just  out  for  an  ordinary  walk  because  we 
were  sisters  and  because  when  we  were 
younger  we  played  tag  together  and  never 
argued  over  paper  dolls  or  tattletaled  about 
each  other  and  it  was  the  same  now. 

She  didn't  mention  where  we  were  going, 
but  I  knew  where  Martin  roomed.  Most  of 
the  houses  on  his  street  ^^^^^^^^ 
were  already  sound  asleep,  ^^^^^^^^ 
but  some  still  had  low 
floor  lamps  shining  through 
their  eyes.  "Let's  cross 
over  to  the  other  side.  An- 
gle," she  said  quietly.  "I 
wouldn't  want  him  to  see 
me  if  he  should  happen  to 
be  outside."  We  went  on 
until    we    were    directly 


Suddenly  I  remembered  how  it  was  when 
we  were  still  little  girls  and  I  wanted  to 
reach  out  to  touch  her  hand  as  we  walked 
along. 

"It's  all  right,"  I  told  her  gently.  "It's  all 
right,  Lorraine.  If  you  really  like  a  boy — 
it's  all  right  to  kiss  him." 

She  went  along  in  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, brushing  close  against  the  bushes, 
letting  the  cool,  dark  leaves  touch  her  arm. 
"Angle,  you  don't  understand,"  she  said 
wearily.  "You  don't  understand  at  all." 
And  there  was  no  reproach  in  her  voice. 
"You  don't  even  know  what  I  mean!" 

I  raked  over  that  last  evening  with  Jack 
carefully,  looking  for  a  sentence  or  even  a 
word  that  could  have  made  him  angry, 
quickly  skipping  over  the  parts  that  were  so 
lovely  that  it  hurt  to  remember.  And  it 
wasn't  because  I  had  gone  out  with  Tony. 
That  was  silly  too.  After  all,  we  weren't  go- 
ing steady.  Just  because  you've  kissed  a  boy 
doesn't  mean  you're  going  steady. 

Lying  in  bed,  I  thought  and  thought  so 
long  that  every  thought  in  my  head  turned 
into  a  prayer,  and  the  longing  seemed  to 
suck  all  other  ideas  from  my  head  until  the 
whole  bed,  the  whole  darkness  of  the  room 
was  keeping  time  to  the  words  that  beat  and 
beat  in  my  head.  My  thoughts  were  a 
steady  chant  of  Let  him  call,  let  him  call! 
and  outside,  the  moon,  almost  full,  hung 
heavy  and  gold  just  above  the  trees.  I  kept 
seeing  it,  so  round  and  close,  even  after  I 
shut  my  eyes. 

Ne.xt  morning  I  found  out.   My  mother 
and  Kitty  drove  to  Sheboygan  with  my 
father.  I  waited  till  I  heard  the  car  back  out 
of  the  driveway  before  I  picked  up  the  phone. 
^^^^^^^^^  Margie's  voice   on  the 

^^^^^^^^B  other  end  of  the  wire  was 
high  and  a  little  surprised. 
"Well,  gee.  Angle,  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  long  time  since 
I  heard  from  you!  What 
you  been  doing?" 

I  told  her  nothing,  ex- 
cept the  usual  things,  and 
what   had   she   been   do- 


^  There  are  two  kinds  of 
'f  fooL  One  says.  "This  is 
old.  therefore  it  is  good." 

The    other    says,     "This    is 
new,  therefore  it  is  hetter." 

—  DEAN  INGE. 


we    were 

across  the  street  from  where  Martin  lived, 
but  the  boardinghouse  was  quiet,  its  window 
shades  pulled  down  like  eyelids,  and  there 
was  no  green  coupe  pulled  up  at  the  curb, 
Lorraine  said  nothing,  but  we  both  knew  he 
wasn't  at  home. 

The  night  was  thick  about  us  and  the  tree 
leaves  whispered  and  small  gnats  made  a 
moving  fuzz  around  the  street  lights.  Out  of 
the  quietness  of  our  thoughts,  my  sister  said 
suddenly,  "Angle,  tell  me — do  you  and  Jack 
ever  neck?"  • 

I  could  feel  my  face  flush  warm  in  the 
darkness.  "Necking"  was  one  of  those 
words  that  everyone  knew  about  but  never 
said.  "Do  you  mean  have  I — have  I  ever 
kissed  him?"  I  asked. 

"No,  no,"  she  answered,  her  voice  impa- 
tient. I  couldn't  see  her  face  in  the  dark- 
ness. "  I  mean — you  know  what  I  mean.  Do 
you  ever  neck!'" 

I  didn't  really  know,  I  told  her,  stumbling 
over  the  words.  I  wasn't  sure  just  what  she 
meant — and  something  inside  of  me,  pan- 
icky, kept  hoping  frantically  she  wouldn't 
say  the  word  again. 

"Well,  Angie,  I've  talked  with  girls  at 
school,  smooth  girls,  and  they  all — well,  if 
you  go  out  with  a  fellow  a  few  times — it 

isn't  as  if  you  have  to  be You  know 

how  it  is,  Angie ! " 

There  was  something  in  her  voice  that  was 
asking  me  to  answer,  but  I  didn't  know  what 
it  was  that  she  wanted  me  to  say. 

"Things  are  different  now  from  the  way 
they  used  to  be,"  she  went  on  urgently. 
"People  don't  think  anything  of  it  any 
more.  I  mean,  if  it's  only  one  boy  you're  go- 
ing with  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  isn't  like 
it  used  to  be  when  you  had  to  be  almost  en- 
gaged; now  everybody  does  it  and  nobody 
thinks — you  know  what  I  mean."  Her  voice 
trailed  off  and  she  was  looking  at  me  hard  in 
the  darkness,  waiting,  and  I  had  to  say 
something. 


mg.-* 


"Oh — Fitz  and  I  have  been  going  out  to 
Pete's  like  always,  and  then  a  bunch  of  us 
had  a  wiener  roast  the  other  night."  Her 
voice  trailed  off  a  little. 

Go  on.  Go  on.  Did  yon  see  him  ?  Was  Jack 
there?  Telltne.  Don't  make  me  ask,  my  mmd 
said,  but  the  words  from  my  mouth  came 
with  slow  unconcern,  "That  must  have  been 
fun,  Margie.  That  must  have  been  loads  of 
fun  with  the  weather  so  nice  and  every- 
thing." 

The  next  words  I  seemed  to  see  rather 
than  hear,  as  if  they  came  out,  black  and 
stark  before  my  eyes  on  ticker  tape.  "I  sup- 
pose," she  said  simply,  "you  know  that  Jack 
has  been  dating  Jane  Rady  again?"  She 
knew  I  hadn't  known;  she  knew,  but  how 
else  could  it  be  said?  For  over  a  week,  she 
told  me.  Ever  since  that  time  I  had  gone 
out  with  Tony.  "Honestly,  Angie,"  she  went 
on,  "  I  can't  see  why  you  had  to  go  out  with 
a  boy  like  Tony  when  you  were  dating 
someone  as  swell  as  Jack  Duluth." 

"But  why,  Margie?  He's  a  friend  of 
Jack's.  Jack  introduced  me  to  him.  Don't 
the  fellows  like  him  or  what?" 

"Boys  like  him,"  she  explained  with  elab- 
orate patience,  "and  girls  like  him  too— but, 
well,  they  don't  go  out  with  him— unless 
they're  that  kind." 

I  was  so  surprised  that  what  Margie  was 
saj'ing  seemed  faraway  and  unreal,  like 
something  that  wasn't  meant  for  me  to  hear 
at  all. 

"That's  why  everyone  was  so  surprised, 
and  especially  Jack,  because  no  one  thought 
you  were  the  kind  to  go  out  with  a  fast  boy 
like  that,  Angie ! " 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  the  word  recounded 
in  my  head.  But  he  hadn't  been  when  he 
was  with  me,  so  how  was  I  to  know  that 
Tony  was  a  fast  boy ! 

I  can't  even  tell  you  quite  how  it  hap- 
pened. I  mean,  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  that 
happens  so  fast  that  you  can't  even  piece  it 


Haf)j)y  Day- 
he's  home  to  stay! 


^     "Discharged  from  the  Army," 
/  the  telegram  said, 

"Arriving  at  6:27. 

Love.  Ted." 


She  said:  "The  new  curtains! 

I'll  hang  them  today  I  " 
But  the  windows  were  filthy, 

she  saw  with  dismay. 


Just  spray,  and  then  wipe. 

What  a  gleam  you  obtain ! 
And  the  cost  of  it? 

Less  than  a  penny  per  pane ! 


And  Mary  was  torn 

between  joy  and  distress- 
He  mustn't  arrive 

with  the  house  in  a  mess! 


So  quickly  she  cleaned  them — 

and  easily,  too. 
To  Windex,  she'll  tell  you, 

the  credit  is  due. 


6  Get  Windex  (like  Mary). 
The  effort  is  zero 
To  polish  the  glasS 

for  a  conquering  hero! 


Get  Brighter  Windows  Quicker  With  — 

WINDEX 

TRADEMARK  REG   u   s   PAT   OFF   6/  THb  Dfocfce//  Compon/ 

WINDEX  is  a  must  for  house  cleaning!  No  streaking,  no 
film,  when  you  insist  on  this  noninflammable,  oil-free 
cleaner  that  costs  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  window  pane. 
Don't  trust  cheap  substitutes! 

For  Extra  Economy,  Buy  The  Big  20-ounce  Size 


\)  AN  J  E  L 
GREE^ 


THE  MAJORETTE 

iiroitnd  $4.5C 


>f^ 


THE  CARA 
around  $4.50 


GAY 


.  / 


Liven  your  leisure  moments  with  Daniel  Green 
Comfy  slippers  in  ^nv  new  colors.   ^'ha(cver  your  favorite  hue, 
there's  a  pair  to  jjlease  your  eve.    Like  Gara.  here,  in  Ghartreuse 
and  Majorette  in  Diihonnel.    But.  host  of  all.  Daniel  Greens 
please  your  feet.   Their  comfort  is  unrationed,  like  their 

smartness  and  long  wear.   So  this  season,  more  than  any 
other,  set  your  feet  at  rest  and  a-twinkle 
in  pretty,  practical  Daniel  Green  Comfy  slippers. 

Due.  to  wartime  reslrirlions  \ our  dealer  mav  ask  you  In  select 
some  other  Daniel  (jreen  style  ij  he  hasn't  your  fm'orite. 

D.XNIEL    GUEEN    COMPANY    •     DoLGEVILLE     •     NeW    Vo  R  K 


*    BUY    MORE    WAR    BONDS    • 


together  again  afterward.  It  was  late  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  I  had  walked  down  to 
Paine 's  drugstore  to  buy  some  turpentine  to 
take  the  paint  off  Kitty's  new  sailor  slacks. 
Paine's  is  the  reliable  sort  of  drugstore  which 
does  a  large  prescription  business,  and  even 
the  few  sodas  they  serve  have  a  slightly 
medicinal  tang.  I  was  sitting  in  a  front 
booth  all  by  myself,  not  thinking  of  any- 
thing, just  being  glad  that  the  Saturday 
housework  was  done. 

And  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  Jack.  He 
came  in  the  door,  whistling  to  himself,  and 
vsas  swinging  onto  a  high  stool  before  the 
soda  fountain  when  he  saw  me.  Something 
happened  to  me  then— a  funny  tingling  feel- 
ing started  right  at  the  top  of  my  head  and 
went  down  over  me  in  a  quick  wave,  leaving 
me  suddenly  very  cold  and  wide-awake. 

"Hello,"  he  said  gruffly,  as  though  he 
were  clearing  his  tliroat.  "Didn't  see  you  at 
first." 

"Hello,  Jack."  My  face  had  a  tight  feel- 
ing as  if  I  had  washed  it  with  too  much  soap. 

"How've  you  been.  Angle?"  he  asked, 
sliding  into  the  booth  across  from  me. 

"Fine,"  I  said  quickly.  "How  have  you 
been?" 

"I've  just  been  down  at  the  Y,"  he  told 
me.  "Swede  too.  We  had  a  swim  and  a 
shower.  I  always  take  an  hour  off  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  We're  rushed  down  at  the 
bakery  on  Saturday  night." 

And  then  suddenly  we  were  all  out  of 
conversation.  There  was  a  long,  awkward 
silence. 

"What  you  been  doing,  Angle?"  He 
urged  his  voice  to  sound  interested  and  I 
caught  the  cue  immediately  and  told  him; 

"Nothing.    What   have 

>'OMbeendoing?"  It  wasn't       

the  right  thing  to  say.  It 
didn't  mean  anything. 
Here  I  was  with  just  a  few 
minutes  and  I  wasn't  say- 
ing anything ;  nothing  that 
mattered. 

He  looked  at  me  then, 
straight  at  me,  and  I  felt 
my  eyes  go  soft.  "I've 
got  to  go,  Angle,"  he  said 
quickly.  "I've  got  to  get 
back  right  away  because 
Saturday's  so  busy  at  the 
bakery."  He  said  it  but 
he  never  moved  and  it  was  as  if  he  had 
never  spoken  at  all. 

Something  had  to  be  said  and  the  words 
were  suddenly  on  my  lips. 

"Jack,  Margie  told  me  what  Fitz  said  you 
thought  about  that  night  with  Tony,"  I 
told  him. 

IJUT  he  wouldn't  look  at  me  then.  "Did 
she?  "  and  his  tone  was  dull  and  uninterested. 
"\'eah,"  he  added.  "I  guess  I  was  kinda 
surprised."  He  looked  at  me  in  an  exasper- 
ated way,  running  his  hand  through  his  hair. 
"Gee,  Angle,  I  take  you  out.  Everything 
goes  like  it  did.  That  night  at  the  dance  and 
then  at  the  cottage  and  everything.  And  I 
start  feeling— well,  how  I  did— and  then  one 
morning  Tony  walks  into  the  bakery  and 
says  he's  got  a  date  with  you!"  And  there 
was  nothing  I  could  say.  "Just  when  I  start 
thinking,  well,  maybe  it's  all  right,  Fitz  calls 
up  and  tells  me  that  Margie  just  called  him 
to  tell  him  that  you'd  called  her  and  said 
that  you've  got  a  date  with  Becker  and 
you're  even  proud  of  it!"  He  looked  at  me 
in  a  puzzled,  hurt  sort  of  way  and  his  voice 
was  almost  pleading.  "Gee,  Angle!" 

"But,  Jack,"  I  said,  "how  was  I  to  know? 
I  didn't  know  a  thing  about  it  until  Margie 
told  me." 

"Couldn't  you  lellP" 

"No,  how  could  I  tell?" 

"Just  by  the  way  he  looks  at  you.  And  you 
even  danced  with  him  at  the  country  club 
dance ! " 

"But  you  were  the  one  that  arranged  to 
exchange  dances.  I  thought  he  was  a  friend 
of  yours." 

"Sure,  he's  a  friend  of  mine.  And  he's  a 
good  guy,  too,  but  he's  just  that  way.  And 
any  girl  that  I  go  with  that  would  go  out 
with  Tony  and " 

"And  what?" 
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He  looked  up  at  me  and  his  voice  was 
quiet.  "Didn't  you.  Angle?" 

"Well,  Jack !  Honestly ! "  It  was tny  turn 
to  sound  exasperated,  but  inside  my  head 
words  were  bumping  together  so  fast  that  I 
didn't  know  what  to  say. 

"How  was  I  to  know.  Angle?  I  didn't 
think  so  at  first,  but  then  I  talked  to  Swede 
and  we  both  know  Becker.  How  was  I  to 
know.  Angle? "  For  a  moment  neither  of  us 
moved  or  spoke;  but  when  I  am  very,  very 
old  I  hope  I  can  look  back  and  remember  all 
the  wonderful  things  that  went  on  in  that 
silence.  "  I've  got  the  truck  outside,"  he  said 
huskily,  nodding  toward  the  door,  "if  I  can 
take  you  home." 

We  took  the  longest  way,  the  way  that 
goes  through  the  park  and  along  the  edge  of 
the  lake.  Jack  drove  with  both  hands  tight 
on  the  wheel  and  I  sat  close  beside  him  till 
we  came  to  the  place  where  the  Virginia 
creeper  stretches  heavy  on  the  fences  and 
the  trees  beside  the  road  grow  thick  and 
gnarled.  Jack  slowed  the  truck  while  we  held 
our  breath  and  listened  to  the  whole  air 
singing  with  the  sound  of  insects  and  wind 
in  the  grass  and  the  warm  steady  hum  that 
is  summer.  Behind  us  lay  the  town,  lost  be- 
yond the  fences  and  ditches,  and  ahead  the 
whole  country  lay  stretching,  yellow-green 
in  the  sunlight. 

And  the  thought  in  my  mind  was  as  warm 
and  mellow  as  the  sunlight.  How  odd,  I 
thought.  How  wonderfully,  wonderfidly  odd 
to  be  kissed  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

It  was  hot.    It  was  hot  with  the  steady 

beating  heat  that  comes  from  a  bare  sky  and 

a  high  sun,  still  and  glar- 

ing,  that  covers  the  whole 

ground  without  a  shadow. 
"Tomorrow  we'll  just 
pack  a  lunch,  shut  the 
house  and  go  away  for  the 
day."  my  mother  said  at 
suppertime.  It  was  so 
warm  that  her  thin  dress 
stuck  to  the  back  of  her 
chair  every  time  she 
moved.  "In  all  this  heat 
I  don't  know  as  I  could 
stand  the  noise  and  the 

firecrackers    for   a   whole 

day." 
Art  was  there,  having  driven  up  from  Mil- 
waukee with  my  father  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon—neither of  them  wanted  to  get  mixed 
up  with  the  Fourth  of  July  traf.ic. 

Lorraine  put  down  her  fork.  "You  know, 
I  don't  know  as  I'll  be  able  to  go  with  you 
tomorrow." 

"Why  not?  "  my  father  demanded  sharply. 

"  I  have  a  date  with  Martie,"  she  went  on, 

"and  Martie  suggested  that  it  be  sort  of  an 

all-day  date."    (She  had  been  calling  him 

"Martie"  for  the  past  week.) 

"Well,"  answered  my  mother  benevo- 
lently, "I  don't  see  as  that  makes  much 
difference.  Having  no  folks  of  his  own  in 
town  to  spend  tiie  holiday  with,  he  might  as 
well  come  along  with  us.  He'll  probably  find 
it  a  pleasant  change,  too,  after  so  much 
restaurant  food." 

Lorraine  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "It 
would  be  nice,  of  course."  She  was  toying 
with  her  fork,  her  eyes  on  her  plate,  and  I 
remember  asking  quickly  for  someone  to 
pass  me  the  bread,  just  to  edge  over  that 
silence.  "But  if  you  don't  mind,"  she  said, 
"I'd  rather  he  and  I  didn't  go  on  the  picnic. 

My  father  looked  at  my  mother  and  she 
raised  her  e>'ebrows  back  at  him,  but  it  was 
Art  who  spoke  up.  "  Lorraine,  if  we  get  home 
early  enough  we  can  all  go  out  somewhere 
in  the  evening,  you  and  Marg  and  Martin 
and  I." 

"Call  him  up,  Lorraine,  and  ask  him  if  he 
wouldn't  like  to  go,"  Margaret  urged. 

"Really,"  my  mother  put  in,  "it  used  to 
be  that  we  could  arrange  things  here  without 
having  to  worry  about  individual  plans." 

Lorraine  put  down  her  fork  and  burst  out 
suddenly,  "Honestly,  I  just  can't  see  what 
all  the  fuss  is  about."  Ever  since  Lorraine 
was  a  little  girl  she  has  cried  easily  and  now 
we  all  looked  the  other  way  and  pretended 
(Continued  on  Page  90) 


^  Tlif  lirN(  lliiii;:  iioo<lc<l  to 
^  make  a  <li-cani  come  true 
is  to  «akc  tip. 

— Church  Management. 

\<tu  rar)"t  climb  llic  ladder 
lo  siK'o'ss  with  cold  tVrl. 

— St.  Louis  Star-Times. 


leas      are      funny      things, 
won't   work    unless   vou 

—The  Villoger. 
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)  Aword  to  the  wives... 


^^nest 


RECIPE  FOR  FISHERMAN'S  LOAF 


1  lb.  loaf  unsliced 

bread 
1  can  Stokely'a  Finest 

Honey  Pod  Peas 
lyi  tablesp.  hot 

shortening 


23^  tablesp.  flour 
%  teasp.  salt 
few  grains  pepper 
H  cup  milk 
1  cup  shrimp,  cooked 
or  canned 

Remove  bread  crusts.  Remove  center  of  loaf,  leav- 
ing 14  "  wall  on  bottom,  sides,  ends.  Bake  in  400°  F. 
oven  15  min.  Drain  peas.  Blend  flour,  salt,  pepper 
into  shortening.  Stir  in  %  cup  liquid  off  peas,  and 
milk.  Stir,  boil  2  min.  Add  peas,  shrimp.  Heat 
thoroughly.  Put  in  loaf.  Serves  4.  And  to  be  sure  of 
the  very  finest,  fresh -tasting  flavor,  plus  that  so- 
good-for-you  goodness  of  peas  grown  only  where 
soil  and  climate  combine  to  produce  nothing  hut  the 
Finest . . .  remember  to  ask  for  Stokely's  Finest! 


RECIPE  FOR  AIVGEL  FRUIT  RINCi 

1  tablesp.  plain  gelatin 
1 14  cups  angel  cake, 
diced 

Drain  juice;  chill  fruit.  To  juice,  add  lemon  juice 
and  water  to  make  2  cups.  Soften  gelatin  in  ^  cup 
of  this  mixture;  dissolve  over  boiling  water;  stir  in 
remaining  fruit  juice  mixture.  Chill  until  syrupy. 
Arrange  cake  in  6-in.  oiled  ring  mold.  Cover  with 
gelatin  mixture;  chill  until  firm.  Turn  out,  fill 
center  with  cold  fruit.  Serves  4.  You'll  love  the 
appetite-rousing  color  and  natural  flavor  of  fresh 
fruit  captured  in  this  dessert,  because  it  calls  for 
fruits  packed  fresh  the  day,  often  the  very  hour, 
they're  picked.  That,  too,  means  nothing  but  the 
Finest .  .  .  and  that  means  Stokely's  Finest! 
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The  Tavern  Wax  people 
make  a  lot  of  other  swell 
housekeeping  aids,  too  ^!' 

Like  thousands  of  smart  housewives,  you've  already  found  out 
about  the  wonders  of  Tavern  Non-Rub  Floor  Wax,  You  know 
how  quick  and  easy  it  is  .  .  .  how  Tavern  resists  water  spots, 
gives  floors  a  longer-lasting  lustre,  makes  housekeeping  easier. 
But  maybe  you  haven't  caught  up  with  other  Tavern  Home 
Products  developed  by  Socony -Vacuum.  So  get  acquainted 
with  the  whole  Tavern  family  and  keep  your  house  looking  tops 
all  the  time! 


Tavern  Buffing  Waxes  clean  and  give 
long-lasting  protection! 

For  those  who  prefer  them,  Tavern's  liquid  and  paste 
waxes  clean  as  they  polish — bring  out  the  beauty  of 
wood  floors — protect  woodwork,  windowsills,  furniture 
and  painted  surfaces.  You'll  find  the  house  stays  cleaner 
longer  when  things  are  Tavern-waxed ! 


Typical  symbol 
of  hospitality — 

Star  Tavern 
Rusper,  England 


Chase  smudges  fast  with 
Tavern  Paint  Cleaner! 

Leaves  woodwork  and  painted  surfaces 
spanking  clean.  Also  try  it  for  cleaning  all 
bathroom  tile  and  porcelain,  too.  Ready  to 
use — won't  hurt  your  pretty  hands. 


More  shine,  less  work  — with 
Tavern  Furn'rfure  Gloss! 

No  ordinary  polish,  this  product  of  Socony- 
Vacuum  Laboratories  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Tavern's  line.  Its  creamy  liquid  removes  dirt, 
grease — restores  satiny  finish.  Won't  attract 
daily  dust.  Try  it. 


fl^^    There  are  6  other  Tavern  Work-Savers... 
Put  them  all  to  work  for  you! 

Tavern  Window  Cleaner,  Tavern  Rug  Cleaner,  Tavern 
Dry  Cleaner,  Tavern  Electric  Motor  Oil,  Tavern  Lustre 
Cloth,  Tavern  Leather  Preserver. 
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(Continued  from  Page  90) 
across  it,  hard  and  bright,  Kitty  decided  it 
was  time  to  go  through  her  Fourth-of-July 
ritual  of  lighting  her  box  of  sparklers.  We  all 
sat  watching  while  she  stood  with  each 
sparkler  at  arm's  length,  shooting  off  a 
wraith  of  quick  stars. 

Out  in  the  dark  sky  just  a  few  blocks  from 
us  the  annual  fireworks  display  was  being 
set  off  over  the  lake.  Explosions  preceded  a 
thin  whistle  as  the  rockets  shot  into  the  air, 
bursting  into  a  million  bright-pointed  stars, 
showering  down  into  the  night.  Kitty  let  out 
little  breathless  exclamations  of  awe,  and  the 
dog,  frightened  by  the  light,  whimpered  and 
lay  down  close  to  Art.  For  a  long  time  no  one 
said  anything.  Fireworks  should  be  watched 
in  silence. 

Above  us  the  whole  darkness  seemed  shot 
through  with  light  and  shattered  with  bursts 
of  color  that  sent  out  a  melting  rain  of  stars. 
It  seemed  as  if  one  could  almost  hear  the 
brightness.  The  whole  night  tingled  with  it. 

"I  hope  Lorraine  and  Martin  don't  miss 
this— wherever  they  are,"  my  mother  said 
quietly. 

Jack  was  sitting,  propped  on  his  hands, 
with  his  head  back  looking  at  the  sky  and 
he  moved  his  hand  just  a  Uttle  so  it  barely 
touched  mine.  A  tingling  ran  up  my  arm  and 
I  felt  my  face  flush  in  the  darkness.  I  won- 
dered for  a  moment  what  my  mother  would 
think  if  she  knew  that  I  was  sitting  there 
with  Jack's  hand  on  mine.  And  all  those 
strange  thoughts.  I  wondered  if  it  were  just 
me  or  if  they  all  felt  this  night  so  mys- 
terious, so  pulsing  with  something  unspoken. 
My  whole  body  felt  uneasy  with  it.  Sud- 
denly I  had  an  almost  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse  to   reach  out  and 

touch  Jack's  bare  throat       

gently,  lightly  with  one 
finger,  at  the  v  of  his 
shirt. 

And  it  was  just  then 
that  he  rose  to  his  feet 
and  said  politely  to  my 
mother,  "Well,  if  you 
don't  mind,  Mrs.  Mor- 
row, I  think  I'd  better  be 
going  now.  I  've  got  to  be 
out  on  the  route  early  to- 
morrow." He  stood  for  a 

moment  not  knowing  what       

else  to  say. 

My  mother  rose  from  her  chair,  too,  say- 
ing, "I'm  glad  you  came.  Jack,  and  come 
again  any  time.  It's  nice  having  you."  I 
walked  to  the  front  sidewalk  with  him. 
Kitty  walked  with  us. 

It  was  late  and  we  all  went  into  the  house 
then  and  the  others  went  straight  upstairs 
while  my  mother  turned  back  to  call  to  me, 
"Angeline,  be  sure  to  see  that  the  front  door 
is  unlocked  for  Lorraine." 

"I  will,"  I  called  back. 

Quietly  I  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and 
tried  the  knob  of  the  front  door.  It  was 
open.  Lorraine  would  have  no  trouble  get- 
ting in. 

Of  the  days  that  followed  I  remember  al- 
most nothing  definitely.  Nothing  seemed 
to  stand  out  by  itself  but  all  flowed  together 
into  a  stream  of  pleasantness  like  warm, 
thick  honey.  Every  moment  was  full  of  it. 
Every  night  there  was  the  lonely,  ecstatic 
wonder  of  thinking  about  Jack  while  I  lay 
in  bed  alone;  outside,  the  stars  just  pin- 
pricked  the  sky  and  the  wind  was  gentle  in 

i  the  trees,  and  in  the  morning  there  was  the 
slow  luxury  of  waking  with  the  first  sun  on 

I  the  wall  and  knowing  that  a  whole  long  day 
of  thinking  lay  ahead.  It  was  the  sort  of 
happiness  that  almost  makes  you  sad,  it  is  so 
wonderful.  Everything  seemed  different  to 
me— everything. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  July  melted  away 
into  nothing  but  warm,  crowded  memories. 
I  let  the  inevitable  imminence  of  college  ride 
on  tha  top  of  my  thoughts,  never  really  ad- 
mitting to  myself  that  it  was  there.  Fitz  and 
Margie  and  Jack  and  I  went  swimming  to- 
gether twice  on  the  hottest  days  and  one 
night  when  there  was  a  moon— full  and  lush 
with  that  overripe  look— we  went  sailing 
with  Swede.  And  one  afternoon  Jack 
brought  over  a  quart  of  ice  cream  and  we  all 


^  Why  not  say  "That  hat 
^  lookslovely  on  yon,"  which 
implies  thai  the  wearer  does 
something  for  the  hat — in- 
stead of  the  more  usual,  "You 
look  lovely  in  that  hat,"  whieh 
also  says  that  "You  do  not 
usually  look  so  Mell"?  Even  if 
it  is  true,  what  is  gained  hy 
such  a  statement? 

—MARGERY  WILSON. 


sat  eating  it  on  the  back  lawn.  Jane  Rady 
called  Jack  and  asked  him  to  go  to  a  wiener 
roast  with  her,  but  he  told  her  that  he  had 
a  date  with  me.  Margie  told  me  about  it 
later  and  I  couldn't  help  feeling  contentedly 
smug  inside. 

Jack  and  I  went  down  to  the  Rathskeller 
one  night  and  met  Fitz  and  Margie  there. 
The  Rathskeller  is  a  night  club:  a  dark, 
down-a-flight-of-stairs  sort  of  place  where  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  lights  on  even  in  the 
daytime. 

It  was  a  hot,  muggy  night,  but  in  here  the 
floors  and  walls  gave  off  a  dusky  coolness. 
The  four  of  us  sat  at  a  small  table  in  the  cor- 
ner and  I  let  Margie  take  the  chair  on  the 
outside— I  felt  uneasy  to  be  seen  in  a  place 
like  this.  There  had  been  bars  in  Pete's  and 
Chefs,  but  this  place  was  different.  A  waiter 
in  a  short,  white  coat  and  a  pencil  stuck  be- 
hind his  ear  came  to  take  our  order  and  they 
all  asked  for  beer  except  me.  Fitz  filled  his 
glass,  raised  it,  and  touched  Jack's.  Then  he 
touched  Margie's  and  they  all  said  some- 
thing in  a  chorus  that  sounded  like  "  Roast 
it ! "  and  took  the  first  swallow.  I  just  sipped 
my  cola  and  pretended  to  know  what  they 
were  doing.  I  meant  to  ask  Jack  about  it 
later. 

Over  in  one  comer  was  an  ornate  juke  box 
with  lights  inside  that  made  its  decorated 
front  shine  like  murky,  colored  water.  Fitz 
and  Margie  left  the  table  to  dance  and  W2 
watched  them.  There  were  others  dancing. 
Fitz  danced  with  his  chin  on  Margie's  head 
and  held  her  hand  down  far,  near  her  hip. 
She  closed  her  eyes  and  they  didn't  talk 
when  they  danced.  Jack  and  I  watched  them 
till  the  glow  of  the  juke 

box  and  the  warm  dusk  of 

the  room  mingled  together 
and  swam  before  my  eyes 
in  a  low-light  murkiness 
as  exciting  as  wine. 

We  had  doubled  with 
Fitz  and  Margie  so  often 
that  I  had  learned  not  to 
seem  surprised  at  any- 
thing they  did.  When  they 
came  back  to  the  table 
both  had  another  bottle 
of  beer  and  we  talked  to- 

'       gether  for  a  short  while 

before  Fitz  glanced  nerv- 
ously at  his  wrist  watch,  saying,  "  I  hate  to 
break  this  up,  but  we'd  better  leave  you 
kids  and  shove  off.  Margie's  mother  don't 
want  her  going  out  so  much  lately  so  we 
got  to  be  cautious." 

Margie  opened  her  purse  and  patted  her 
hair  in  the  mirror,  remarking  coyly,  "I 
know  you  two  aren't  going  to  mind  being 
left  alone." 

"That's  all  right, 
ahead." 

After  they  left  we  moved  to  a  table  nearer 
the  big  grand  piano  that  was  set  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor. 

"They've  got  a  wonderful  colored  pianist 
for  the  floor  show,"  Jack  told  me.  "He 
doesn't  come  on  till  ten  o'clock,  but  I  want 
to  sit  vhere  we  can  see  him  as  well  as  hear 
him." 

Just  then  Martin  and  Lorraine  came  in. 
I  was  as  surprised  to  see  her  as  she  was  to  see 
me,  though  I  had  often  wondered  where  she 
and  Martin  went  at  night.  Jack  stood  up  as 
they  came  over  to  our  table. 

"Hello  there,  Angle,"  Martin  said  heart- 
ily and,  "  Hi,  there,  fellow,  long  time  no  see ! " 
to  Jack,  pumping  his  hand. 

"  Won't  you  two  pull  up  a  couple  of  chairs 
and  have  a  glass  of  beer  with  us?"  Jack 
asked  politely. 

But  Lorraine  put  in  hastily,  "Thanks, 
Jack.  I  don't  think  we'll  bother.  We  were  on 
our  way  somewhere  else  and  just  stopped 

in  for " 

"Sure.  'Course  we  will,"  Martin  inter- 
rupted, and  pulled  over  two  chairs  from  the 
next  table.  "We  got  a  little  time  to  spare- 
especially  when  I  haven't  seen  this  cute 
young  sister  of  yours  for  such  a  long  time," 
and  he  gave  me  an  exaggerated  wink.  I  had 
never  seen  him  act  the  way  he  did  that 
night.  When  the  waiter  came  to  our  table  he 
said,  "We'll  have  the  same  as  before  for 


Jack  answered.  "Go 


I'm  sick  of  being  a  Prisoner 
in  my  own  home  ! 


1  Meals,  dishes,  beds,  laundry!  By  the  time  I  got  around  to  a  little  dust- 
ing, I  was  so  tired  I  could  cry.  I  never  had  enough  energy  left  to  go 
out  any  more.  I  was  just  a  prisoner  in  my  own  home...  until  the  other 
day  when  Betty  Wilson  came  in.  She  wouldn't  sympathize  with  me  at 
all.  "There's  no  need  to  feel  like  that,  as  long  as  you  can  get  a  Sj)irella!" 
And  she  made  an  appointment  for   me  with  tiie   Spirella   Clorsetiere. 


PRESS    DOWN 


sitton  of  stomach 
Mth  ordinary  corset. 


me  stom.irh  rai^rd  3'i 
wtlh  Spirella  support. 


2  Fortunately,  she  was  able  to  give  me  an 
early  appointment  at  my  home,  where 
v\e  talked  over  my  problem  privately.  She 
showed  me  the  famous  Spirella  Press  and 
Lift  Test.  I  pressed  down  on  my  stomach. 
Ovv!  That's  the  way  I  felt  for  years  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  Then  I  lifted  up,  the  way 
she  showed  me.   What  a  dillerencc! 


3  "That's  Spirella's  natural  support  for 
J  you,"  said  the  Corsetiere.  "Anil  here  are 
some  Doctor-approved  X-Rays  that  show 
why  Spirella  support  is  so  lieallhfnl."  Then 
she  adjusted  the  Patented  Spirella  Modeling 
Garments  on  me.  It's  an  exclusive  device  to 
get  the  accurate  measuremetUs  which  in- 
sure a  perfectly  fitting  Spirella. 


KEEP  f»^   ***° 


A    Now  that  I  have  my  own  Spirelf 
V    housework  just  seems  to  fly !  An 
I  find  I  have  time  and  energy  left  ovc 
for  the  Hook  Club  and  Parent-Teat' 
er's  work  I've  always  wanted  to  do!  __ 
you  feel  dragged  clown  after  a  day  of 
housework  or  a  day  at  your  job,  may- 
be a  Spirella  would  fi.\  you  up,  too. 


P.  S.  If  we  can  help  by  giving  you  the  name  of 
your  local  Spirella    Retailer,  write   Dept.  J-25. 

In  the  U*  S.  In  Canada 

THESPIRELLACC.INC.  THE  SPIRELLA  CO..  LTD. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.       NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT. 
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itrains  of  Jie  harpsichord 
rising  in  beauty  and  blending  ii-ith  the 
fragrance  of  Ro%es-and-i>pice 
made  charming  the 

Early  American  musicale. 


Body  Sachet,  I'A  oz.  gi.oo   •    Tablet  Sachet,  6  for  $i.oo 
Toilet  Water,  4  oz.  gi.oo,  all  plus  tax. 

Each  a  Shulton  Original 

*Rtg.  U.  S.  Pal    Of      »      SHULTON,   INC.      •       RukeftlUr  Ccnitr      •      b30  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yuri  20.  N .  Y. 


these  two  and  a  couple  of  Scotch  and  seltzers 
here,"  pointing  to  Lorraine  and  himself. 

"No,  thank  you,"  Lorraine  interrupted 
again.  "I'll  have  a  cola  if  you  don't  mind." 

Martin  looked  at  her.  "A  cola "  he 

began  incredulously  and  looked  -it  me.  "Oh. 
Oh,  all  right.  Sure.  Waiter,  make  that  one 
Scotch  here  and  one  cola."  We  were  sitting 
near  the  juke  box  and  had  to  talk  above  the 
music.  "You  know,  I'm  beginning  to  like 
this  little  town  of  yours."  He  looked  at  Jack 
and  me  as  if  expecting  an  answer.  "Yes,  sir, 
it's  a  pretty  good  little  town  when  you  get 
to  know  the  people.  It's  not  like  the  big 
city,  of  course,  but  it's  like  I  always  say— if 
you  want  fun,  you've  got  to  make  it  your- 
self." 

"You're  right  there,'  Jack  assented.  "I 
know  I've  always  had  a  good  time  here." 

Lorraine  was  restless  and  excused  herself, 
going  into  the  powder  room. 

Martin  turned  to  me.  "That  sister  of  yours 
is  the  greatest  one  for  fixing  up.  Every  time 
you  look  at  her  it's  prink,  prink.  I  tell  her 
sometimes  she's  going  to  wear  her  face  right 
off  with  that  powder  puff.  Another  beer, 
Jack?"  He  was  trying  hard  to  be  pleasant 
now.   I  almost  liked  him. 

When  Lorraine  came  back  she  was  freshly 
lipsticked,  with  her  hair  fluffed  out,  and  her 
heels  clicked  sharply  on  the  floor.  "Come  on, 
Martin,  let's  go  now." 

He  turned  and  looked  her  squarely  in  the 
face,  saying  very  deliberately  and  a  little  too 
loudly,  "Let's  go!  \\'e  just  got  here,  didn't 
we?  We've  got  about  twenty  minutes  to 
wait  until  the  floor  show  starts  and  you  want 
to  go  already ! " 

"I  know,  Martie,"  she  answered  coyly, 
her  lips  pouted.  "I  know  we  just  got  here, 
but  I  want  to  go.  Come  on ! "  and  she  smiled 
at  him.  Sometimes  Lorraine  talk's  as  if  she 
were  sucking  sugar  lumps. 

Martin  drank  the  rest  of  his  drink  and 
looked  at  us,  sighing  in  mock  exasperation. 
"It's  like  that  all  the  time.  Just  when  we 
get  where  there  is  people  and  fun  it's  'Let's 
go !  Let's  go ! ' "  and  he  squeaked  out  an  imi- 


tation of  Lorraine.  "To  hear  her  talk  you'd 
think  she  had  somewhere  to  go!" 

Jack  and  I  sat  in  an  uncomfortable  silence 
after  they  had  gone.  We  both  knew  that  he 
hadn't  been  trying  to  be  funny,  and  it  made 
me  curl  up  inside  because  it  had  been  my 
own  sister  he  had  been  talking  to.  Jack  lit  a 
cigarette,  trying  to  think  of  something  to 
say. 

"Say,  why  don't  you  try  a  bottle  of  beer 
with  me,  Angle?"  he  suggested. 

"Oh,  no!  No,  thank  you,  really.  I  never 
drink  beer." 

"Come  on,"  he  urged.  "Just  for  fun.  One 
bottle  won't  hurt  you." 

"It  would  look  so  awful,  though— me 
sitting  here  with  a  beer  bottle  in  front  of  me. 
I'd  look  like  a  witch  or  something." 

"All  right,"  he  assented.  "  I  wouldn't  want 
you  to  have  one  if  you  didn't  want  to  but  I 
just  thought  you  might  like  it— this  once." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  I  suggested.  "You 
order  me  a  bottle  and  if  I  don't  like  it  you 
can  finish  it." 

"Well,  if  you  want  to.  Angle- but  don't 
do  it  just  on  account  of  me." 

"No,  no,  I  really  want  it.  It  will  be  sort 
of  fun,  I  think." 

"Waiter,"  he  called.  "Make  that  two 
bottles  of  beer  this  time.  And  bring  us  some 
potato  chips  to  go  with  it." 

When  the  waiter  brought  the  beer  Jack 
poured  both  our  glasses.  I  took  a  cautious 
sip  and  screwed  up  my  face  at  the  flat  bitter- 
ness. Jack  winked  at  me  and  I  laughed 
back  at  him— so  much  fuss  over  one  bottle 
of  beer.  But  when  he  wasn't  looking  I  pushed 
the  bottle  over  a  little  toward  his  side  of  the 
table.  A  girl  can't  feel  like  a  lady  with  a  bottle 
of  beer  before  her.  When  it  was  time  for  the 
floor  show  even  the  dim  wall  lights  were 
switched  off  and  the  spotlight  tossed  a 
bright  lariat  of  light  around  the  piano  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment's pause  and  the  pianist  came  out  of  the 
darkness  while  a  spatter  of  applause  greeted 
him  as  he  slid  onto  the  bench.  I  had  never 
seen  a  colored  pianist  before. 
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He  sat  for  a  moment,  very  still,  with  his 
head  back  and  his  eyes  closed,  poised  and 
waiting,  and  then  began  running  his  hands 
up  and  down  the  keyboard.  With  his  eyes 
closed  the  colored  man  leaned  back  on  the 
bench,  way  back,  one  hand  limp  at  his  side 
and  the  other  like  a  dark  spider  on  the  high 
notes  at  the  end  cf  the  keyboard,  quick  and 
supple,  tingling  the  keys  in  a  ripphng,  tan- 
talizing way  until  it  made  my  scalp  prickle 
to  hear  him.  Suddenly  he  swung  back  into 
position,  both  hands  playing  the  whole  key- 
board, and  let  out  a  cjueer,  wild  cry  that 
sounded  like,  "Oh,  rock  the  baby ! "  A  laugh 
went  round  the  room,  from  table  to  table, 
and  everyone  relaxed.  He  played  on  and  on, 
rocking  back  and  forth  on  the  piano  bench, 
rolling  his  eyes  and  shaking  his  head  till  his 
white  teeth  shone  like  dice  against  the  black 
Dfhis  face.  He  played  St.  Louis  Blues  and 
then  Honeysuckle  Rose,  singing  as  his  fingers 
ran  over  the  keys,  drawing  out  the  first  words 
af  the  song  long,  sweet  and  high,  with  a 
sensuously  slow  half-smile  on  his  lips,  hold- 
ing it  till  I  felt  myself  looking  at  Jack  and 
laughing  uneasily  and  almost  breathing  with 
relief  when  he  swung  off  the  high  note  into 
the  rest  of  the  piece.  He  played  on  and  on, 
sitting  in  the  bright  circle  of  light,  his  fingers 
flashing,  and  after  each  number  he  paused, 
wiping  his  forehead,  while  people  at  the  sur- 
"ounding  tables  tossed  in  their  requests  like 
oennies. 

"Like  it.  Angle?"  Jack  asked. 

I  nodded,  sipping  my  beer  slowly,  almost 
mjoying  the  bitter,  unpleasant  taste.  Jack 
)rdered  another  bottle  for  himself.  All 
iround  us  the  room  was  dark  and  cool  with 
;he  underground  coolness  of  wet  stone,  but 
he  piano,  its  dark  wood  shining  in  the  spot- 
ight  glare,  set  the  air  warm  and  throbbing 
vith  its  music.  The  glass  of  beer  made  me 
:ozy  inside. 

Jack  leaned  over  and  said  quietly,  "Gee, 
his  is  fun.  Angle.  Each  night  seems  to  be 
nore  fun  because  it's  getting  near  the  end. 
iVe've  only  got  a  few  more  weeks  before  you 
;o  back  to  school." 


I  didn't  notice  Jack  order  again  and  I 
didn't  notice  the  waiter  come  to  our  table, 
but  soon  there  was  another  full  bottle  of 
beer  before  me.  The  pianist  had  launched 
out  with  a  fast  piece,  singing  as  he  played. 
I  don't  know  how  long  he  played.  I  don't 
know  how  long  we  sat  there  sipping  beer. 
Before  long  the  music  of  the  piano  and  the 
sound  of  the  clapping  of  the  audience  seemed 
to  come  to  me  as  from  another  room,  floating 
in  soft,  gentle  waves,  and  the  effect  struck 
me  as  so  funny  that  I  giggled ! 

Jack  leaned  over  to  touch  my  cheek  with 
the  back  of  his  hand  and  I  think  he  was 
laughing  at  me.  "You're  a  honey.  Angle.  I 
like  you  so  much  tonight ! " 

I  said  something  to  him  then— I  must 
have  said  something.  But  talking  was  a 
queer  feeling.  The  piano  tinkled  through  my 
brain  in  a  steady  stream  and  my  thoughts 
seemed  to  run  out  with  the  note  sounds. 
There  was  a  tingle  in  my  head  like  the  spar- 
kle of  ginger  ale.  I  could  hear  myself  talking 
to  Jack,  the  words  all  mixed  up  with  laugh- 
ing, and  he  smiled  back  at  me  and  I  hummed 
to  the  music  and  we  laughed  and  laughed. 
My  cheeks  were  too  hot  now  and  I  thought 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  feel  for  a  moment 
the  coolness  of  the  night  wind  off  the  lake. 

"You  must  drive  me  down  to  look  at  the 
water  before  you  take  me  home.  Jack,"  I 
murmured  to  him.  At  least  I  think  I  did. 

He  finished  his  beer  and  the  pianist  played 
one  last  piece,  and  then  slid  his  long,  dark 
fingers  up  the  keyboard  in  a  flourishing 
finish.  He  slid  off  the  piano  bench,  gave  the 
audience  a  quick  black-and-white  grin,  and 
disappeared  into  a  back  room.  The  bright 
spotlight  was  snapped  off  and  the  dim  wall 
lights  glowed  on. 

"We'd  better  go,"  I  said.  "We'd  really 
better  go  home  because  I'm  so  sleepy  now." 

After  that  I  never  drank  beer  again.  It 
had  really  been  a  wonderful  evening —but 
no  evening  can  be  that  wonderful  by  itself. 
That's  how  I  know.  I  didn't  realize  it  then 
and  I  hate  to  admit  it  now,  but  I  mUst  have 
been  a  little  tight  that  night ! 
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After  that  evening  at  the  Rathskeller, 
Lorraine  talked  about  Martin  even  more 
than  before.  She  told  me  about  the  smooth 
girls  whom  he  used  to  date  when  he  was  at 
the  university— long-haired,  pretty  girls  who 
belonged  to  the  best  sororities;  she  told  my 
mother  how  particular  he  was  about  every- 
thing he  ate.  In  fact,  she  talked  about  him 
so  much  that  my  mother  began  to  give  my 
father  alarmed,  raised-eyebrow  looks  at  the 
dinner  table.  Lorraine  even  said  that  Martin 
might  drive  her  back  to  Chicago  when  col- 
lege classes  began  in  the  fall. 

Jack  went  out  with  Swede  and  Fitz  and 
some  of  the  other  fellows  one  night  and  Lor- 
raine asked  me  to  walk  up  to  McKnight's  for 
a  drink  with  her.  "  It's  all  right  for  me  to  be 
seen  without  a  date,"  she  explained  lightly, 
"when  everyone  knows  I'm  practically  go- 
ing steady  anyway." 

Martin  had  called  just  after  supper  to  say 
that  he  wouldn't  see  her  that  week  end— he 
was  driving  up  to  Eagle  River  and  wouldn't 
be  back  until  late  on  Tuesday.  He  asked  her 
to  go  out  with  him  the  following  Sunday. 

"That's  his  birthday,"  she  told  us  hap- 
pily when  he  had  hung  up.  "I  don't  know 
just  how  old  he  will  be,  but  it  certainly  is 
something  to  have  him  ask  me  out  for  that 
night  when  he  knows  other  cuter  girls  in 
town  and  everything,  isn't  it?  We'll  prob- 
ably do  something  very  special." 

Under  his  breath  my  father  muttered, 
"Just  lucky  you're  going  back  to  school  in  a 
month,  young  lady!"  and  went  huffily  back 
U)  his  paper. 

One  afternoon  after  work,  Lorraine 
walked  uptown  to  pick  out  a  birthday  pres- 
ent for  Martin.  She  came  home  with  a  wal- 
let. It  was  brown  pig- 
skin with  a  long  zipper 
in  it  and  special  com- 
partments for  driver's 
license  and  personal 
papers.  On  one  inside 
comer  she  had  had 
his  initials  "M.  K." 
stamped  in  gilt.  That 
was  Tuesday  night  and 
after  supper  she 
wTapped  it  in  white 
tissue  paper  and  I  held 
my  finger  on  the  red 

ribbon  while  she  tied — 

three  small  bows. 

"Maybe  I  should  think  of  something 
clever  to  put  on  a  little  card  to  go  with  it," 
she  suggested.  "I  won't  give  it  to  him  till 
Sunday  though." 

Jack  came  over  about  nine  o'clock  and  we 
went  for  a  walk.  When  we  came  home  Lor- 
raine was  curled  in  a  chair  by  the  front  win- 
dow. "I  just  thought  I'd  sit  here  and  read  a 
bit,"  she  yawned,  "in  case  Martin  calls  when 
he  gets  back  to  town.  He  is  supposed  to  get 
in  tonight." 

On  Wednesday  he  didn't  call  either  and 
Lorraine  puzzled  over  it  all  evening.  "He 
must  have  been  delayed  in  Eagle  River,"  she 
explained  to  me.  "that  must  be  it.  There 
wasn't  a  post  card  for  me  in  the  noon  mail 
or  anything,  was  there,  Angle?"  No,  I  told 
her.  there  hadn't  been  a  post  card  or  a  letter. 
Nothing  at  all. 

Thiu'sday  and  Friday  limped  by.  On 
Friday  night  my  father  came  home  for  the 
week  end  and  Lorraine  took  Martin's  birth- 
day wallet  from  the  comer  of  her  dressing- 
table  drawer,  unwrapping  it  carefully  to 
show  to  him. 

"Look,  dad,"  she  said.  "Tell  me  honestly, 
if  you  were  a  fellow  would  you  like  this? " 

He  turned  it  over  and  over  in  his  hand, 
looking  into  all  the  special  compartments 
and  trying  the  zipper.  Then  he  looked  at  my 
mother  and  winked.  "I'm  still  a  fellow,"  he 
answered,  "and  I  do  like  it,  so  I  guess  that 
makes  it  all  right."  My  father  is  always  in  a 
good  mood  when  he  comes  home  from  work. 

Lorraine  stayed  at  home  all  Saturday 
afternoon  and  all  Saturday  evening  in  case 
Martin  might  call.  On  Sunday  she  sat  out 
on  the  back  lawn  where  she  could  hear  the 
phone  easily  if  it  should  ring.  No  one  men- 
tioned him  to  her.  Once  she  said  to  me,  as  if 
I  had  been  arguing  with  her,  "  But,  Angle,  he 
wouldn't  have  asked  me  if  he  hadn't  wanted 
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me  to  go!"  I  knew  what  an  empty,  aching 
feeling  she  must  have  inside  her.  If  only  she 
hadn't  talked  about  Martin  so  much  earlier 
in  the  week ! 

We  had  our  supper  on  the  back  lawn  as 
usual.  There  was  still  no  word,  and  watching 
Lorraine  sitting,  waiting,  my  heart  felt  as 
raw  as  cubed  steak. 

In  the  last  glow  of  early  evening  sphinx 
moths  came  out,  with  their  soft,  furred 
bodies  like  small  birds,  blundering  from 
flower  to  fiower.  Art  was  lying  on  his  back 
on  the  cool  grass,  his  head  in  Margaret's  lap, 
looking  at  the  first  new  stars  that  were  just 
twinking  yellow  in  the  pale  of  the  evening 
sky.  Lorraine  gave  a  short  sigh  and  went 
into  the  house  and  up  to  her  bedroom. 

After  a  long  time  my  mother  said,  "Angel-  ^ 
ine,  you'd  better  go  up  and  speak  to  her." 

I  WAITED  for  a  moment  in  the  living  room, 
trying  to  decide  what  would  be  the  best 
words  to  say.  Lorraine  was  sitting  on  the 
rug  in  her  bedroom.  She  was  carefully  pick- 
ing at  the  gilt  initials  inside  Martin's  wallet. 

"See,  Angie!"  she  said  triumphantly, 
holding  it  up.  "Look,  I've  got  it  all  off  now 
but  one  little  part  of  the  M.  Probably  dad 
can  use  it  or  something." 

I  looked  at  her  closely.  She  hadn't  even 
been  crying.  "That's  nice,  Lorraine."  I  said 
quietly.  "You'd  hardly  ever  know."  That's 
what  I  said,  but  there  were  needle  pricks  in 
the  leather  and  I  could  still  see  where  the 
initials  had  been. 

That  night,  lying  in  bed,  I  could  not  help 

wishing  that  there  wasn't  so  much  sadness 

in  growing  up.   It  was  all  so  confused  in  my 

mind.  There  were  days 

when  my  thoughts 

were  as  mild  as  feath- 
ers and  even  an  hour 
seemed  like  a  long  time. 
Then  suddenly  it  was 
like  tuming  a  sharp 
corner— you  were  older 
and  the  things  that 
counted  when  you  were 
young  didn't  count  any 
more  at  all. 

When  Lorraine  was 
a  little  girl  she  didn't 

^ know    about    people 

like  Martin— none  of 
us  did.  Nothing  she  had  ever  done  had  pre- 
pared her  to  feel  the  way  she  felt  that  night. 
We  had  never  known  about  anything  un- 
pleasant. 

Lorraine  lay  beside  me  in  bed  sleeping— 
I  think  she  was  sleeping.  We  had  both  gone 
to  bed  early  and  quietly,  not  mentioning 
Martin.  I  had  lain  awake,  waiting  for  her 
to  say  something,  but  she  didn't;  she  hadn't 
even  moved  or  turned  her  head  on  the  pillow 
once.  And  I  lay  there  wondering  sadly  how 
long— how  many  days  and  nights— it  would 
take  Lorraine  to  forget  about  Martin.  How 
long  before  she  could  listen  to  soft  music  on 
the  radio,  see  cars  shining  in  the  sun,  or  blue 
smoke  rings  floating,  without  some  thought 
of  him  coming  into  her  mind.  It  would  take 
a  very  long  time.  And  for  her  there  would  b£ 
no  more  summer. 

In  the  morning  the  sky  was  a  dazzling  blue 
with  clean  white  puffs  of  clouds  scatterec 
high  over  it. 

But  the  brightness  of  the  moming  didn' 
last  long.  We  had  just  got  the  first  clothes 
hung  on  the  line  when  a  light  wind  came  up 
and  a  few  dark  clouds  floated  into  the  sky 
Still  the  rain  didn't  fall.  The  clouds  wen 
lined  up,  gray  and  sulky,  and  the  day  draggec 
by  in  a  tiresome,  clammy  heat. 

The  clothes  took  a  long  time  to  dry  and 
spent  the  aftemoon  ironing,  w^hile  my  mothe 
sat  at  the  kitchen  table  sewing  on  button 
and  mending. 

At  five  o'clock  Jack  came.  The  storm  ha< 
finally  broken  and  the  first  rain  fell  in  slow 
round  drops. 

"  Hello  there,  Mrs.  Morrow,"  Jack  said  t 
mother.  "They've  got  you  pretty  busy, 
see!" 

"I  like  to  get  these  things  put  awa 
mended  right  away,"  she  explained,  snap 
ping  off  a  bit  of  thread  with  her  teetl 


^  Diane's  molher  had  hoen  recom- 
^  mended  to  try  a  brand  of  oat- 
meal .siupplied  by  a  firm  in  Seotland. 
Diane,  aged  six.  ivalohed  her  mother 
untie  the  pareel.  an<l  spelt  out  from 
the  eanvas  bag  the  words:  The  Back- 
bone of  a  Se<»t. 

"\\  hat  is  a  Scol?"  she  asked. 

Her  mother  explained. 

After  a  pause:  "And  do  they  kill 
one  specially?"  she  inquired. 

—  GLASGOW  HERALD. 
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be  like  not  to  see  Jack  any  more,  but  not 
now.  Not  after  everything. 

His  forehead  was  puckered  up  with  ear- 
nestness. "Gee,  Angie,  honey,  I  don't  know 
what  goes  on  in  your  head  or  what  you  feel, 
but  I  like  you  so  much  I  think  about  you  all 
the  time!  Nothing  like  this  ever  happened 
to  me  before.  All  the  time— at  work,  when 
I  'm  with  the  fellows,  and  when  I  'm  alone  at 
night— all  the  time  I  think  about  you  and 
wonder  what  you're  doing.  I  like  you  so 
much  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about 
it!" 

The  car  was  so  quiet  that  the  drumming 
of  the  rain  on  the  roof  was  deafening.  Every- 
thing else  was  breathlessly  still. 

His  voice  was  strangely  low  and  calm  now. 
"I've  thought  about  this  for  a  long  time  and 
I  know  what  I'm  saying.  I'm  in  love  with 
you,  Angie!" 

Words  tingled  at  my  lips  and  I  felt  my 
hands  trembling,  but  there  was  nothing  I 
could  say.  I  didn't  even  know  what  I  was 
thinking.  Love  is  such  a  big  word.  And  no 
one  had  ever  said  it  to  me  before. 

After  a  long  time  Jack  started  the  car,  and 
we  turned  back  toward  town.  Along  the  high- 
way, lights  showed  blurred  through  the  rain 
and  the  storm  sky  was  dark  with  the  dark- 
ness of  night.  Turning  down  my  own  street, 
I  saw  that  the  light  was  on  in  our  dining 
room  and  that  my  family  was  sitting  around 
the  table  at  supper. 

It  wasn't  until  I  was  inside  the  front  door 
and  Jack  had  pulled  away  from  the  curb  that 
I  remembered  we  hadn't  stopped  to  get 
lemons  for  the  iced  tea ! 

In  a  movie  it  might  have  ended  there.  In 
fact,  I  almost  thought  it  would,  for  I  didn't 
know  myself  what  could  come  next.  I  was 
so  bewildered  and  mixed  up  in  my  head 
about  the  whole  thing  that  my  first  thought 
was  to  call  Jack  on  the  phone  in  the  morning, 
just  to  hear  his  voice  and  to  make  sure  that  I 
hadn't  been  dreaming. 

But  I  didn't,  for  that  morning  my  mother 
wasn't  feeling  well.  She  was  still  in  bed  when 


I  woke,  so  I  went  downstairs  softly  to  make 
fresh  coffee,  bringing  it  up  hot  and  steaming, 
but  she  couldn't  touch  it.  I  knew  then  that 
she  was  really  ill.  I  woke  Margaret  and  Lor- 
raine and  they  got  ready  for  work  in  careful 
quietness.  Each  tiptoed  in  cautiously  to  say 
good-by  before  she  left.  The  whole  house  was 
filled  with  soft,  whispery  stillness. 

Kitty  slept  late  while  I  straightened  my 
mother's  bed,  drawing  the  window  shades 
carefully  and  slipping  a  clean  pillowcase  on 
the  pillow,  cool  and  smooth  beneath  her 
head. 

It  was  alarming  to  have  my  mother 
ill.  It  was  like  having  the  clock  stop.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed  and  she  complained  that 
her  head  was  throbbing,  like  hammers  beat- 
ing at  the  back  of  her  neck;  so  I  brought  a 
cloth  wrung  out  in  vinegar  and  an  ice  pack, 
setting  it  gently  on  her  forehead.  Then  I 
waited  a  moment  helplessly. 

"Mom,"  I  whispered,  "anything  else  ycu 
would  like?  "  but  her  lips  didn't  move  though 
her  hand  gestured  wearily  on  the  sheet.  The 
door  closed  quietly  behind  me.  I  realized 
then  with  guilt  that  I  had  noticed  her  being 
tired  often  lately,  in  little  quiet  ways. 

Kitty  had  just  waked  and,  sensing  from 
the  stillness  of  the  house  that  something  was 
wrong,  she  came  tiptoeing  out  in  her  night- 
gown, her  eyes  round  with  questions.  I  ex- 
plained that  mom  didn't  feel  well  and  that 
she  should  dress  quietly  and  come  down- 
stairs. She  nodded  solemnly  and  padded 
back  to  her  room.  Kitty  can  make  a  game 
out  of  anything. 

Downstairs,  I  cleared  away  the  earlier 
breakfast  and  set  Kitty's  toast  and  milk  on 
a  napkin  on  the  end  of  the  table.  I  dusted 
the  front  room,  plumping  up  cushions  and 
straightening  the  pictures  on  the  wall.  After 
that  there  was  nothing  to  do. 

Kitty  had  to  be  kept  quiet  and  away  from 
the  house,  so  I  brought  out  her  old  straw  sun 
hat  and  a  basket  and  sent  her  to  pull  weeds 
at  the  far  end  of  the  garden.  Once  I  went 
upstairs  softly,  opening  the  door  just  a  little. 
My  mother  was  lying  quiet,  with  the  ice  bag 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

for  yourself  and  for  your  family 


S/WLERIZED  !^  cotton 

handkerchiefs  have  a  linen- 
like beauty  and  a  lasting  ap- 
pearance of  freshness  that 
endure  through  repeated 
launderings.  This  process 
minimizes  lint  and  fuzz. 


SnYLElClZED  "••'  finish  is  also  applied  to  many  of  the  better 
types  of  fine  cotton  dress  goods,  and  to  curtain  organdies,  by 
Sayles  Finishing  Plants,  Inc.,  Saylesville,  Rhode  Island. 
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It's  wonderful,  the  confidence  women  have 
in  their  Sanitone  Dry  Cleaner!  And  right- 
ly so!  Because  only  Sanitone  has  the  secret 
2-way  action  that  removes  soils  that  or- 
dinary dry  cleaning  fluids  do  not  affect! 


So  take  care  of  your  clothes  by  taking 
them  to  your  Sanitone  Dry  Qeaner's. 
He  will  remove  sugary,  greasy  and  per- 
spiration soils  completely  —  make  your 
clothes  look  like  new! 


YOUR  Sanitone  Dry  Cleriner  is  listed  in  your  phone  book  .  .  .  he  will  give  your 
clothes  the  expert  attention  they  deserve.  But  remember^  many  of  his  employees  are 
in  the  armed  services,  so  take  your  clothes  at  least  one  week  before  you  need  them. 


EMERY      INDUSTRIES,      INC 


SAMITOIVE 


CINCINNATI      2,     OHIO 


slipped  down  over  her  eyes.  She  was  breath- 
ing as  if  she  were  asleep,  evenly,  with  an  odd 
weariness. 

By  noontime  Kitty  had  grown  long-faced 
and  mournful  from  playing  by  herself,  so  I 
packed  a  lunch  of  bread  and  butter  and  three 
small  round  tomatoes  and  sent  her  out  to  the 
creek  to  have  a  picnic. 

I  wasn't  used  to  having  so  much  quiet 
time  to  myself,  and  somehow  I  didn't  like  it. 
With  no  one  else's  thoughts  about,  it  was 
necessary  to  think  my  own— and  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Pete's  was  too  disturbing  to 
mull  over  by  myself.  It  only  made  me  more 
restless. 

The  afternoon  lagged  by  in  a  slow  haze  of 
heat  and  quiet  till  I  began  to  think  lazy,  ho- 
hum  thoughts  that  made  my  eyelids  heavy. 
Then  I  realized  suddenly  what  was  %vrong 
with  me—  I  was  lonesome.  Between  twelve 
o'clock  noon  when  Kitty  had  gone  on  her 
picnic  and  four  o'clock  while  the  house  was 
still  quiet  and  noiseless,  I  had  used  up  all 
my  own  thoughts,  all  the  comfortable  ones, 
and  now  I  was  just  lonesome. 

I  didn't  hear  the  truck  pull  up  at  the  curb; 
didn't  even  know  Jack  was  there  till  I  heard 
his  footsteps  pounding  up  the  front  steps. 

Hurrying  to  the  front  door  with  my  finger 
on  my  lips,  I  whispered  at  him,  "Sh-h-h-h, 
Jack.  My  mother  doesn't  feel  well ! " 

He  whispered  back  a  loud  apology  and 
stepped  in,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 
"Angle,  I've  got  something  to  tell  you!" 
His  voice  was  different  from  yesterday,  quick 
and  eager,  and  there  was  a  bright,  excited 
look  on  his  face.  "  We're  going  back  to  Okla- 
homa ! " 

His  words  snapped  my  mind  into  alert- 
ness. "Jack!  Why?" 

He  went  on  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  We're  all 
going,  my  mother  and  dad  and  me.  I've 
known  for  a  long  time  that 

we    might,    but    I    never       

mentioned  it  because  I  al- 
ways thought  the  plans 
would  fall  through!" 

My  heart  slipped  down 
inside  me.  "When  did  you 
find  out  for  sure?" 

"Just  at  breakfast  this 

morning  -my  mother  and       

dad   decided.     Yesterday 
my  father  had  a  letter  and  this  morning  my 
mother  and  he  decided  that  we  would  go 
back  —definitely." 

The  whole  idea  was  so  new,  so  unexpected 
that  I  couldn't  jar  myself  into  comprehend- 
ing. "But  why.  Jack?"  I  asked  in  a  small 
voice.  "I  thought  your  mother  and  father 
liked  it  here." 

DUT  it's  just  five  years  since  we  moved 
away.  Angle.  We  have  friends  down  there, 
too,  and  my  dad  has  two  brothers  and  my 
mother  has  a  sister  there."  Jack's  voice  was 
very  earnest.  I  could  tell  he  was  just  repeat- 
ing what  he  had  heard  at  home.  "You  see," 
he  said,  frowning,  "the  bakery  business  isn't 
so  good  here.  Down  in  Oklahoma  my  dad 
figures  he  can  go  in  with  his  brothers  and 
really  make  a  go  of  it.  They  didn't  want  to 
while  I  was  in  school  because  that  would 
break  up  things  for  me,  but  now  I'm  grad- 
uated there  really  is  nothing  to  keep  us  here. " 
His  last  words  limped  out  lamely. 

The  significance  of  what  he  had  said 
seeped  into  my  mind  slowly,  word  by  word, 
each  bursting  like  a  bubble  into  an  inkling  of 
realization  as  I  stood  staring  at  him. 

He  fumbled  with  the  doorknob.  "Well— 
I've  got  to  get  back.  I  was  supposed  to  take 
the  truck  right  baCk  to  the  bakery,  but  I  just 
thought  I'd  stop  over.  We  aren't  going  till 
next  month  though.  Angle." 

He  waited.  I  knew  he  expected  me  to  say 
something;  that  I  was  sorry  he  was  going, 
that  I  hoped  something  would  happen  to 
change  the  plans,  anything  at  all.  But  I 
couldn't.  I  couldn't  break  down  the  shyness 
that  always  kept  me  from  saying  what  I 
really  thought  and  felt. 

"I'm  glad  you  came.  Jack,  but  it's  just 
that  I'm  so  surprised  I  can't  talk  for  a  min- 
ute." Upstairs  the  bedsprings  creaked  as  if 
my  mother  had  waked  and  was  tossing. 

Jack  heard  it,  too,  and  whispered,  "I'd 
better  go,  but  is  it  all  right  if  I  see  you  to- 


night?" I  nodded  stiffly  and  he  laughed. 
"Angle,  don't  look  so  scared !  There  are  still 
trains  and  busses;  and  besides,  I  haven't 
gone  yet.  We'll  talk  about  it  tonight."* 

Upstairs  my  mother  asked  for  a  glass  of 
ice  water,  and  I  brought  it.  "I  so  hate  to'be 
a  bother  to  you  children,  being  ill  this  way," 
she  fretted,  half  to  herself.  "But  1  do  think 
I  will  feel  better  by  tomorrow.  It's  just  the 
heat,  I  think." 

My  lips  trembled  with  soft  words,  but  we 
ciren't  the  kind  of  a  family  who  loves  each 
other  out  loud.  "Are  you  sure  there's  noth- 
ing I  can  get,"  I  urged,  "nothing  you  would 
like  to  eat?" 

"In  a  little  while  I'd  like  a  cup  of  stronr 
tea,  but  not  now.  Did  I  hear  someone  down- 
stairs a  few  minutes  ago?  " 

"Yes,  that  was  Jack." 

"Did  he  want  you  to  go  out  for  a  drive? 
Go  if  you  like,  Angle;  I'll  be  all  right  lying 
here." 

He's  gone  now,"  I  told  her.  "But  that's 
all  right;  he  didn't  want  anything — special." 
There  was  no  need  to  talk  about  it  now. 
Later,  when  she  was  feeling  better,  and  when 
I  had  had  time  to  realize  it  myself,  there 
would  be  opportunity  enough. 

Jack  came  over  early  that  night  and  dried 
the  supper  dishes  for  me.  After  that  we  sat 
out  on  the  front  steps.  I  needed  to  talk  to 
him  alone,  even  if  I  didn't  know  what  I 
wanted  to  say. 

The  night  air  was  warm  and  filmy,  hang- 
ing loose  around  us  like  thin  black  chiffon. 
Beside  the  front  steps  the  pine  trees  were 
fragrant  with  the  same  cool  spicy  smell  that 
lingers  over  pine  forests.  Yet  there  was  a 
quiet  lonesomeness  about  that  night,  a 
poignant  stillness  that  made  my  voice  sound 
small  and  hushed,  hardly  like  my  own. 

"Jack,  I  forgot  to  ask 

you  where  you  are  going 

to  live  in  Oklahoma." 

"We're  going  back  to 
where  we  came  from,"  he 
explained.  "It's  a  pretty 
big  place  called  Shawnee^ 
about  third  largest  in  the 
state  next  to  Tulsa.  I  went 

all  through  grade  school 

there." 

I  remembered  then  that  earlier  in  the  sum- 
mer his  cousin  had  mentioned  a  little  girl  in 
a  white  house  who  used  to  live  near  Jack :  a 
little  girl  Jack  had  liked.  I  wondered 
vaguely,  not  really  caring,  if  she  were  still 
there. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  down  there?" 
I  asked. 

"Well,  I'll  still  be  with  my  dad,  of  course. 
My  uncle  has  a  bakery  there  and  we'll  all 
work  together.  I  suppose  you  wish  I  were 
going  to  school  some  more,  don't  you,  An- 
gle?" All  summer  long  he  had  talked  as  if 
I  were  ashamed  of  his  not  going  to  college; 
as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  it  himself.  He  went 
on  now  in  the  same  half-apologetic  voice, 
"I'd  like  to,  Angle — you  know  that.  But 
I've  got  to  stick  with  my  dad.  I  guess  I'll 
have  to  get  educated  my  own  way." 

Without  Jack  there  would  be  no  more 
Swede  or  Fitz  and  no  more  nights  at  Pete's. 
All  the  summer  days  would  slip  by  as  they 
had  in  other  years,  not  meaning  anything. 
It  made  my  throat  ache  with  lonesomeness 
even  when  he  was  sitting  so  close  to  me  that 
I  could  smell  the  clean  soapiness  of  him  and 
could  have  touched  his  hair  with  my  hand. 

Jack  turned  to  me  unexpectedly  and,  as  if 
I  had  spoken  first,  said,  "But,  Angle,  I 
couldn't  have  seen  you  much  when  you  were 
away  at  school  anyway!  I  just  want  you  to 
know  for  sure  that  I  don't  really  want  to  go 
to  Oklahoma." 

"  I  know  it.  Jack.  It's  just — well,  I  don't 
know — something."  "Fate"  was  the  word  I 
had  been  thinking  of. 

"I  can  always  come  up  to  see  you  any 
time  and  you  can  come  down  to  see  me,"  he 
lied  pleasantly,  laughing  at  me. 

"And  over  week  ends  you  come  up  as  far 
as  Kansas  City  and  I'll  come  down  to  meet 
you  every  Saturday  night,"  I  answered. 

"Yep,"  he  said  and  his  face  was  serious 
again.  "Honestly,  though,  Angie,  I've  got 
(Continued  on  Page  102) 


^  A  siirces.sful  man  was 
^  aHko<l  uhat  two  hooks  had 
hflped  him  most.  He  replied, 
"My  father's  rheekhook  and 
my  mother's  oookhook." 
— H.  L  HONY:  In  a  letter  fo  Sundoy  Times. 
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PERSONAL  AND  CONFIDENTIAL  TO... 

5,742,348 


That  "dream  home"  you're  planning 
may  be  a  Cape  Cod  cottage,  a  ranchita  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley ...  or  a  compact  but  comfortable  apart- 
ment close  to  the  heart  of  a  big  city. 

But  letting  the  practical  intrude  on  the 
romantic ...  there  will  certainly  be  a  kitchen!  And  in  that 
kitchen ..  .you'll  have  a  refrigerator ...  a  purchase  to 
which  you'll  devote  both  time  and  thought! 

So  this  is  just  a  reminder  that  v/hen  you 
select  that  refrigerator . . .  you  had  better  see  the  post- 
war Philco!  For  it  is  just  the  refrigerator  you  future  home- 
makers  will  want . . .  a  refrigerator  in  tune  with  modern 
living  ...  a  refrigerator  with  plenty  of  space   for  frozen 
food  storage.  After  the  war  a  limitless  variety  of  frozen 
foods   will   shorten   the   time   you'll    spend    in   the   kitchen 
while  making  your  reputation  as  a  magician  at  mealtime! 


This  Philco  Refrigerator,  introduced  before  the  war,  is  an  example  of  the 
Advanced  Design  which  Philco  brought  to  the  industry.  It  was  a  new  kind  of  refrigera- 
tor, the  first  to  recognize  the  growing  importance  of  frozen  storage,  a  feature  that 
proved  of  inestimable  value  to  lucky  owners  during  rationing. 

You  will  certainly  want  to  see  the  new  Philco  Refrigerator  before  completing 
plans  for  the  home  of  your  dreams.  As  an  added  confidential  note,  your  dealer  will 
have  Philco  Freezers  . . .  home  storage  lockers ...  to  supplement  the  service  of  your 
Philco  Refrigerator.  A  Philco  Freezer  gives  you  room  to  store  frozen  foods  for  months 
ahead  . . .  always  handy,  always  in  perfect  condition. 


Tune  in  The  Rat/io  Hall  of  Fame,  with  Paul  Whiteman  atid  His  Orchestra, 
Sundays,  6  P.M.,  EWT;  The  Breakfast  Club,  with  Don  McSeill, 
9:45    A.M.,    EWT,    Monday    through   Friday iBC    (Blue)    Network. 


PHILCO 

REFRIGERATORS    •    FREEZERS    •    AIR    CONDITIONERS 
RADIOS    •     PHONOGRAPHS    •    FM     •    TELEVISION 
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DULLS  HAIR 
HALO  GLORIFIES  IT! 


fi 


►*- 


Here's  why  your  very  first  Halo  Shampoo 
will  leave  your  hair  aglow  with  natural  luster! 

1.  Halo  reveals  the  true  natural  beauty  of  your  hair  the  very 
first  time  you  use  it  .  .  .  leaves  it  shimmering  with  glorious 
dancing  highlights. 

2.  Even  finest  soaps  leave  dingy  soap-film  On  hair.  Rut  Halo 
contains  no  soap  .  .  .  made  with  a  new  type  patented  ingre- 
dient it  cannot  leave  soap-film  ! 

3.  Needs  no  lemon  or  vinegar  after-rinse  . . .  Halo   rinses 
away,  quickly  and  completely  ! 

4.  Makes  oceans  of  rich,  fragrant  lather,  in  hardest  water. 
Leaves  hair  sweet,  naturally  radiant! 

5.  Carries    away   unsightly   loose   dandruff    like    magic! 

6.  Lets  hair  dry  soft  and  manageable,  easy  to  curl!  Get 
Halo  Shampoo  today  ...  in  10^  or  larger  sizes. 


REVEALS  THE  HIDDEN  BEAUTY  IN  YOUR  HAIR! 


HAtO 


Ojb^O^ 


V 


Scott's  new  Soft-Weve 
is  really  ideal!  It  combines 
the  two  essentials  \ve  ■women 
must  have — cleansing  tissue 
softness  with  the  firmness  of 
toilet  tissue.     I  recommend  it! 


Ohmmc^  ItmjL  S(>ti..'tbllld'iUMi  ^^jaml 


(Continued  from  Page  100) 
four-fifty  already  that  I  started  to  save  to- 
ward coming  down  to  Chicago  to  see  you." 

I  felt  my  heart  beat  faster.  "Really,  have 
you.  Jack?  Maybe  you  could  come  up  some- 
time then!" 

"Sure,  I  could!"  and  he  made  his  voice 
bright  and  confident,  so  confident  that  I 
knew  he  didn't  mean  it  himselL 

"What  would  your  mother  and  dad  say  ?  " 
I  asked,  knowing  in  my  heart  that  he  was 
thinking  exactly  the  same  thing. 

"What  could  they  say.  Angle?  I'm  pretty 
old  now.   I  do  mostly  what  I  want." 

"But  they  would  want  to  know  why  you 
wanted  to  come  back.  What  could  you  ever 
tell  them.  Jack?" 

"Maybe  I  could  say  I  want  to  come  back 
to  see  Swede  and  Fitz."  He  didn't  laugh  as 
he  spoke  and  I  didn't  feel  like  laughing 
either.  T^'ith  the  end  only  two  weeks  away  it 
was  no  laughing  matter.  Jack  crushed  his 
cigarette  out.  "Don't  worry,  Angie.  I  may 
not  make  it  right  away,  but  I'll  get  up  here 
again  sometime." 

No  month  of  my  life  has  ever  gone  so  fast. 
I  did  the  housework  each  day  as  usual, 
sewed  name  tags  on  m\-  clothing  for  school 
in  the  afternoon  and  tried  not  to  think  what 
would  happen  when  those  September  days 
finally  came. 

Kitty  and  I  worked  in  the  garden  for  a 
whole  day  with  the  sun  hot  on  our  backs, 
pulling  up  the  rows  of  overgrown  vegetables 
and  piling  them  in  a  heap  in  one  comer  of 
the  garden  to  dry.  In  the  late  afternoon  we 
were  finished,  hands  scratched  and  legs 
mudd\-,  and  we  cleaned  ourselves  while 
my  mother  set  out  tea  for  us  on  the  back- 
door step. 

While  we  sipped  at  our  cups  Kitty  was 
lying  on  the  lawn,  chewing  a  bit  of  grass. 
"Too  bad  you  have  to  go  away,  Angie,"  she 
piped  up,  "  'cause  we  are  really  going  to  have 
a  fine  fire  when  those  things  are  dried." 

I  tried  to  pretend  I  hadn't  heard  her,  but 
everything  I  did  and  saw  and  heard  seemed 
to  bring  the  days  nearer  to  the  end.  Along 
the  side  of  the  house,  the  earlier  hollyhocks 
had  dropped  their  last  blossoms  and  the 
seeds  in  the  seed  pods  were  like  round,  green 
overcoat  buttons.  The  first  asters  were  out, 
smoky-purple  and  heavy^on  the  stems. 

Lorraine  came  home  from  work  early, 
even  before  I  had  set  the  table  for  supper. 
"  We  didn't  have  much  to  do  this  afternoon, 
so  they  let  us  out  ahead  of  time,"  she  ex- 
plained. I  was  busy  at  the  open  kitchen 
window  and  heard  their  voices  on  the  back 
lawn.  Lorraine  spoke  again  and  her  tone 
was  cautious.  "This  afternoon  I  was  think- 
ing, mom,  that  if  all  of  you  don't  mind — I'd 
like  to  go  back  to  Chicago!"  My  mother 
said  something  I  couldn't  hear,  but  Lorraine 
objected,  "But  she  won't  have  to  come. 
Freshmen  don't  have  to  be  there  till  the 
tenth  of  the  month,  but  I  just  want  to  go 
back  early.  There  are  some  girl  friends  I 
would  like  to  visit.  And  besides,  I've  got  a 
lot  of  important  reading  to  get  finished  be- 
fore I  take  my  English  comprehensive  exam 
this  year  and  I  would  like  to  get  a  head 
start — before  the'regular  homework  gets  too 
heavy." 

At  supper  my  mother  told  us  that  Lorraine 
had  decided  to  go  back. 

"I'll  get  a  lot  of  reading  done,  and  ha%'ing 
worked  all  summer,  this  will  be  like  a  vaca- 
tion before  starting  school  again,"  Lorraine 
explained.  "I'll  just  take  a  few  things  and 
you  can  send  the  rest  with  Angie  when  she 
comes." 

That  night  in  bed  she  nudged  me.  "Asleep, 
Angie?" 

"No,  I'm  wide  awake.  What  do  you 
want?" 

She  was  lying  starmg  up  at  the  ceiling,  her 
arms  behind  her  head.  "Guess  what,  An- 
gie— I  saw  Martin  today." 

I  felt  myself  instinctively  grow  cautious 
and  eased  my  voice  into  casualness.  "Did 
you  really?  What  did  he  say,  Lorraine?" 
As  far  as  I  knew  she  hadn't  seen  him  since 
the  Sunday  night  he  had  failed  to  call. 

"He  didn't  say  anything.  I  just  saw  him 
driving  by  in  the  car.  I  was  standing  on  the 


"Find  out  for  yourself"— sa.ys  this 
Army  Nurse— "why  CHAP  STICK  is 
favored  by  men  of  the  Armed 
Forces  the  world  over  —  for 
cracked,  parched,  sore  lips. 

"See  how  quickly  your  lips  respond 
to  its  specially  soothing  medication. 
Then  tuck  it  in  that  package  you're 
sending  overseas.  His  lips  uiil 
thank  you." 


T.M.Reg 
U.S.Pat 


New  Idea  in  a 


TUCK-AWAYS 

Wofer-Thin  .  .  . 
fragrance  Sealed-ir> 

^  Rose.  Gardenia.  Carnation, 
l.ilac 

^  I. iHiks  and  smells  like  the  fresh- 
cut  flower 

►  Tucks  away  in  dressers,  bags, 
boves  .  .  .  101  uses 

►  Sealed-in  fragrance. . .nothing 
to  leak  or  spill 

►  Only  20?  a  packet  of  3  ...  at 
drug.  dept..  gift  and  variety'store? 

TRIMZ  CO.,  Inc.,  Merch.  Mart,  Chicago 


TAYLOR  BEDDING  MFG.  CO.^.'SJJS 
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Quick..  M5ei/)/s 


tk 


For  blessed  relief  to  sore,  ir- 
ritated nasal  passages ...  to 
that  bloated,  heady  feeling 
due  to  colds  .  .  .  use  sooth- 
ing Mistol  Drops  withEphe- 
drine*,  at  once !  Buy  abottle, 
today. 

^CAUTION:  Use  only  a^  directed 

Copr.  1946,  Stanco  Incorporated 


tNJOY 


VilttSt^ 


DELICIOUS  chocolate  through  and 
through  .  .  .  plus  daily  needed  eita- 
■minsl  VITA-SERT  is  tasty  and  whole- 
some, a  favorite  with  young  and  old  as 
a  daily  dessert  or  between-meal  snack. 
So  get  your  vitamins  the  enjoyable 
ivay  .  .  .  EAT  A  VITA-SERT  CHOC- 
OLATE BAR  EVERY  DAY! 


A 4000  1.  U. 

B, 1  Mg. 

Bj 2Mg. 

D 400  I.  U. 

These  quantities 
are  100%  of  mini- 
mum adult  daily 
requirements  as 
set  by  U.  S.  Govt. 


^pitXSl MM  CARDS 


FREE 

SAMPLES 
$|00 

PERSONAl 
STATIONERY 


flake  orders  from  friends,  fellow  workers,  otlu-rs,  tor 

w  1945  Christmas  and  year  "round  box  assortments. 

1  Easy  sales.    Up  to  100%  profit.    Outstanding  Gift 

I  Wrappings,  Glitter   Etchings,   Religious.   Humorous 

I  boxes,  etc.,  55c  up.   Special  Feature  $1.00  Christmas 

card  assortment.   -Send  for  Free  samples  51.00  name 

imprinted  stationer\'  line.    Special  Offers. 

I  NewEngtandArtPiibNshers.NorlhAbinston.Mass. 


corner  waiting  to  cross  Park  Avenue  and  he 
came  up  a  side  street  and  then  turned  down 
the  avenue.  It  was  during  lunch  liour  and  I 
thiiilv  he  was  hurrying  uptown  to  eat.  An- 
geline,  he  didn't  see  me."  Her  voice  was 
very  quiet  now  and  very  empty,  tired  with 
lonesomeness.  "He  didn't  see  me,"  she  re- 
peated. "I'm  almost  sure." 

She  caught  a  late  afternoon  train  for  Chi- 
cago on  Sunday,  We  all  went  out  for  a  ride 
right  after  dinner— so  she  could  say  good-by 
to  thmgs  for  the  summer.  We  took  the  lake 
highway  out  to  Pete's  and  I  noticed  that  al- 
ready the  swamp  grass  along  the  road  was 
turning  yellow  and  the  glossy  leaves  of  the 
willow  trees  were  a  fading  yellow-green. 
Farther  out  on  the  lake,  sails  tipped  the  sky 
line,  matching  the  white  of  the  clouds. 

I  heard  Lorraine  sigh  a  little.  "Dad,  I 
think  it's  almost  traintime  now.  Let's  just 
drive  down  Main  Street  once  more  before 
you  take  me  to  the  station,"  she  said. 

The  shops  were  all  closed  and  the  street 
was  calm  with  Sunday-afternoon  quiet,  but 
there  were  a  few  cars  lining  the  curbs  and 
Lorraine  kept  looking  from  side  to  side,  very 
casually. 

Then  my  father  turned  toward  the  station, 
saying  cheerfully,  "Well,  Lorraine,  there's 
your  last  look  at  Fond  du  Lac  for  a  while 
anyway." 

"Oh,  well,"  she  said, 

I  carried  one  bag  and  Kitty  lugged  the 
other  with  both  hands,  and  we  waited  with 
Lorraine  at  the  station  platform  until  the 
train  came  and  stood  waving  after  her  as  it 
disappeared. 

Going  home  we  drove  down  Main  Street 
again,  and  though  I  looked  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  I  didn't  see  Martin's  long  green 
coupe  that  time  either. 


^k  It  is  not  Mise  to  be  too  emotional 
^  about  life's  shifting  scenes;  it's 
best  to  keep  a  balanced  mind,  not 
one  that  sways  and  leans  whichever 
way  the  winds  of  time  blow  down 
the  world's  strange  street;  it's  not 
wise  to  live  with  your  ear  to  the 
ground,  f6r  ihe  earth's  the  place  for 
your  feet.  —J.  M. 


Fall  was  coming  early  that  year.  Each 
day  the  freshness  in  the  garden  and  the  fields 
faded  a  little.  The  morning  dews  lay  chill 
and  frosty  and  in  the  evening  long,  quiet 
dusks  came  early,  growing  dark  around  the 
treetops  while  the  birds  lingered  longer,  with 
a  strange  melancholy  in  their  songs. 

Jack  came  over  every  morning,  stopping 
off  on  his  bakery  route,  and  he  called  me 
every  afternoon  just  after  lunch. 

Every  night  we  went  out  somewhere. 
Once  when  I  was  rushing  through  the  supper 
dishes  my  mother  came  into  the  kitchen,  the 
evening  paper  in  her  hand,  saying,  "Angeline, 

I  hardly  think  it's "  and  she  paused. 

"You  shouldn't  really  be  seeing " 

"What  did  you  say,  mom?"  I  asked,  my 
heart  pounding. 

She  looked  at  me  a  moment  and  smiled 
an  odd,  soft  smile.  "Oh,  well,"  she  said 
quietly  and  went  back  into  the  living  room. 

For  the  last  week  she  had  been  mending 
my  clothes,  tightening  snap  fasteners  on  my 
skirts  and  sewing  buttons  on  my  pajamas 
for  school.  Newspapers  were  spread  in  one 
corner  of  her  bedroom  and  she  laid  my 
clothes  in  neat,  careful  piles,  ready  to  be 
packed.  The  drapes  and  spread  were  ready 
for  my  room  and  she  was  just  knitting  the 
last  sleeve  on  a  new  pale-pink  sweater. 

"We'll  have  no  last-minute  worries  at  all," 
she  remarked  one  afternoon  and  I  realized 
suddenly  that  she  meant  what  she  said.  She 
knew  that  Jack  would  be  leaving  just  a  few 
days  after  I  had  gone,  but  she  wasn't  worry- 
ing about  that  at  all.  And  I  realized  suddenly, 
too,  that  she  didn't  know  that  that  was  the 
only  thing  on  my  mind  through  those  last 
days. 

When  Jack  and  I  were  together,  neither  of 
us  talked  about  it  much— it  was  a  refusing 
to  admit  and  a  refusing  to  believe  that  Sep- 
tember was  only  a  few  days  away.    But 


^i^C^i^ 


lorning  .  .  .  with    these 


Guard    against    "Wayward    Skin"  .  .  .  keep    loveliness 
fresh    as    a    bright    new 
two    creams    that    make 
CARE    a    CARESS... 


Keep  your  skin  on  the  beam  of 
beauty.  Coax  it  away  from  '%\ay- 
Mard  periods  —  dryness,  shine, 
other  minor  blemishes  tlial  e\ en 
shfihl  neglect  ma)  t'ause — b\  j»am- 
jXM-in^  il  daiU  \\\\\\  llies<'  iwo 
creams.  JJolh  contain  iriendl). 
familiar  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia 
— an  ingredient  no  other  cream 
can  offer.  Skin  (Iream  pro\  ides 
emollient  oils  to  smooth  your  skin 
and  help  keep  it  petal-soft  ...plus 
cholesterol  to  guard  its  vital  mois-^ 
ture.  Remember  them . . .  Phillips'  I 
Milk  of  Magnesia  Skin  Cream  and 
Cleansing  Cream  ...  to  make  skin 
care  a  caress! 


':{.  Cretins 

SKIN        CREAM  CLEANSING        CREAM 


Phillips'  Milk    of    Magnesia    Skin   Cream — 

Soflrits  and  neulrati:t's  any  r.\n'ss  ariil  accuniu- 
lalions  often  found  in  i:\lrrnal  pore  openings; 
helps  your  shin  stay  supple,  soft.  Use  it  at  niplil 
for  prolonged  effect .  .  .  by  day  as  a  base  for 
powder.  60t,  plus  tax. 

Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  Cleansing  Cream 

—  Rick  and  really  cleansing!  Remores  make-up, 
surface  dirt,  any  accumulations  from  outer  pore 
openings  .  .  .  easily  and  quickly.  Thai's  why  it 
leaies  your  skin  feeling  sparkling,  deuy-fresh! 
bO<-\  plus  tax.  ^».— — — -.^.^ 

(PUBLIC  LIBR,Af?y 
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"TISSUE  STARVATION"  —  ADVANCED  STAGE 

"mosaic  pavement"  skin,  a  doctor's  term 
for  "Tissue  Starvation"  where  skin  is  ex- 
cessively parched,  crackled  and  crinkled  be- 
cause of  an  advanced  vitamin  deficiency. 


"TISSUE  STARVATION"  —  EARLY  STAGE 

ROUGHENED  SKIN  —  possible  anywhere  on  the 
body  but  most  often  found  on  thighs  and 
arms — can  be  caused  by  a  mild,  chronic  "Tis- 
sue Starvation"  for  vitamin  A. 


Some  Skins  Show 

Early  and  Advanced 

Signs  of 


"TISSUE   STARVATION" 

is  producible  by  a  lack  of  vitamins 

in  the  living  cells  of  your  body 


f^  mU 


THE   SIGNS   OF  VITAMIN   DEFICIENCY  OFTEN  APPEAR 
FIRST  IN   EYES,  SKIN,  TONGUE  AND  MOUTH 


POPULAR  opinion  in  this  country  has 
taken   a   mistaken   view   of  vitamins 
and  what  they  do  for  people. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  vitamins 
are  more  than  just  elements  in  our  diet. 
Vitamins  are  part  and  parcel  of  all  body 
tissues.  And  if  you  haven't  all  the  vita- 
mins you  need,  signs  of  tissue  deficiency 
may  show  up  in  your  body. 

Even  overweight  people  may  have  these 
signs!  Medical  opinion  now  holds,  in 
fact,  that  most  Americans  DO  reveal  evi- 
dences of  "Tissue  Starvation,"  producible 
by  vitamin  deficiencies. 

Now,  the  grotesquely  crinkled  skin  in 
the  left-hand  picture  above  shows  a 
severe  condition  rare  in  American  life. 
But  even  mild,  early  vitamin  deficiencies 
can  cause  roughness  on  your  arms  and 
thighs.  The  picture  at  the  right  portrays 
quite  a  common  condition. 

Cloudy  eyeballs — lip  and  tongue  le- 
sions— are  other  signs  that  often  indicate 
"Tissue  Starvation."  Look  for  them! 
These  signs,  of  course,  may  result  from 
such  conditions  as  irritation,  infection  or 


other  malnutrition,  but  "Tissue  Starva- 
tion" due  to  vitamin  deficiency  is  a  fre- 
quent and  basic  cause.  So  guard  against 
"Tissue  Starvation"  by  taking  ALL  the 
vitamins  doctors  say  everybody  needs.  You 
get  all  the  known  needed  vitamins  in 
One-A-Day  Brand  Multiple  Vitamins — 
A,  Bi,  B2,  C  and  D,  plus  Niacin  Amide, 
Calcium  Pantothenate  and  B^. 


THE  MBLES  PLAN 

FOR  MORE  ABUNDANT   HEALTH 

1.  PROPER  DIET.  Vitamin  deficiencies 
may  accrue  gradually  in  the  body 
tissues  throughout  your  entire  life. 
So  try  to  eat  a  balanced  diet  every 
day  from  now  on. 

2.  PROTECTIVE  VITAMIN  THERAPY. 
Take  one  capsule  of  One-A-Day 
Multiple  Vitamins  every  day. 

3.  CONDITIONING  FACTORS.  If  cer- 
tain conditions  (diarrhea,  over-in- 
dulgence, etc.)  raise  vitamin  needs, 
take  extra  vitamins. 

4.  SEE  YOUR  DOCTOR— if  you  have 
lesions  —  as  above  —  that  indicate 
vitamin  deficiency. 


ONE 


MULTIPLE   VITAMIN    CAPSULES 

Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


without  saying  a  word,  we  began  to  do  "last 
things"  together. 

It  couldn't  end  as  soundlessly  and  as  pain- 
lessly as  it  had  begun — that  I  knew.  All  the 
days  and  nights  and  warm  weeks  of  sunshine 
couldn't  fade  away  into  nothingness  like 
breathy  whispers  as  soon  as  they  were 
spoken.  They  were  too  full  for  that.  Even  as 
I  counted  those  last  hours  I  knew  that  some- 
thing had  to  happen.  I  didn't  know  what  it 
would  be  but  I  knew  it  would  come — some- 
how. 

And  it  did.  It  was  the  third  night  before  I 
left.  We  went  on  a  wiener  roast  together, 
about  ten  of  us,  as  a  sort  of  farewell  party 
for  Jack  and  me.  Jack  had  his  car  and  we 
stopped  to  pick  up  Swede  and  Dollie  and 
then  Fitz  and  Margie,  crowding  all  four 
of  them  into  the  back  seat  with  the  kindling 
wood  and  a  picnic  basket,  while  the  others 
went  in  another  car.  We  drove  out  to  a 
wooded  ledge  about  five  miles  from  town 
where  the  trees  grew  thick  and  the  woods 
were  as  wild  and  overgrown  as  a  forest  pre- 
serve. 

It  was  barely  dark  and  the  trails  were 
easy  to  find  between  the  trees  as  we  trailed 
along  in  Indian  file,  each  carrying  something. 
Margie  led  us  to  a  place  she  knew  where  the 
ground  was  flat  and  there  was  a  heap  of 
blackened  stones  already  arranged  for  a 
fireplace.  Swede  pulled  some  paper  from  his 
pockets,  bunching  it  together  and  placing 
kindling  sticks  carefully  over  the  stones, 
while  the  rest  of  us  scattered  to  look  for 
more  wood.  The  trees  grew  close  together 
here,  thick-trunked  box  elders  with  occa^ 
sional  slim  birches  slipped  in  between,  and 
the  dead  branches  on  the  ground  were 
tangled  with  vines  and 
matted  with  damp  leaves.       

Back  around  the  fire  the 
others  were  sharpening 
green  sticks  for  the  wien- 
ers and  Dollie  was  butter- 
ing rolls  with  the  handle 
of  a  spoon.  We  each  cooked 
for  ourselves,  putting  the 
wieners  on  sticks  and  hold- 
ing them  over  the  flame, 
turning  slowly  till  the  tight 
skin  burst,  sending  juice 
sputtering   into   the  fire. 

The  fragrance  was  tanta-       

lizing  and  Swede  jammed 

his  impatiently  between  a  roll  and  ate  it 

half  roasted. 

Someone  had  brought  along  some  bottles 
of  cola  but  no  one  had  remembered  to  bring 
a  bottle  opener,  so  the  bottles  lay  untouched 
on  the  grass.  "Maybe  afterwards,"  Jack 
said. 

At  first  the  fire  was  so  hot  that  it  crackled 
and  snapped,  sending  twigs  sparking  out 
onto  the  grass  till  we  had  to  draw  our  blank- 
ets farther  back,  out  of  reach.  I  almost 
forgot  that  we  were  miles  from  town,  miles 
from  anyone  else.  While  we  ate,  everyone 
chattered  and  laughed  so  loudly  that  the 
circle  of  brightness  around  the  fire  seemed 
to  be  a  rocm  by  itself  in  the  middle  of  the 
forest  darkness,  walled  with  light.  I  looked 
furtively  behind  me  once,  awed  by  the  silent 
bushes,  dark  and  lonely,  changing  shape  in 
the  flicker  of  the  firelight. 

"Something  the  matter.  Angle?"  Jack 
asked.    But  I  shook  my  head. 

As  the  fire  burned  lower  we  toasted  marsh- 
mallows  over  the  flames.  One  of  the  boys 
suggested  we  sing,  but  the  suggestion  died 
away  without  an  answer.  We  talked  quietly 
and  Jack  sat  close  beside  me  with  his  knees 
hunched  up,  staring  at  the  flames.  He  had 
been  silent  all  evening,  and  several  times  I 
caught  him  looking  at  me  strangely,  as  if  he 
were  just  going  to  say  something  and  had 
suddenly  changed  his  mind.  Swede  came 
over  to  sit  on  our  blanket,  and  Dollie  curled 
up  beside  him  with  her  head  on  his  knee. 

As  the  fire  burned  low,  the  darkness  closed 
in  silently  around  us  and  a  night  wind  blew 
over  the  coals,  turning  the  ashes  gray.  Jack 
flipped  the  last  twig  into  the  fire. 

"Someone  want  to  go  look  for  more  wood 
with  me?"  Swede  suggested. 

Jack  jumped  to  his  feet.  "Let  Angle  and 
me  go.   I  feel  like  a  little  walk  anyway." 


^  Vi  hen  my  mother  suffered 
^  a  stroke  of  paralyses,  Anna 
Kerns,  one  of  our  neighbors, 
<li<ln''t    say,    "'INow,    if   there's 

UMvthins  at  ail  I  can  do " 

She  said,  "Mary.  I'll  he  there 
al  7  :.'$0  in  the  morning  to  do 
the    washing    for    ><)ii."     An<l 

she  was  lo«>.  ERNIE  PYLE- 
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"  In  the  darkness?  "  Something  inside  me 
went  suddenly  alarmed,  cautious,  and  sent 
a  chill  around  my  heart.  I  didn't  kn«)w  of 
what  I  was  afraid,  but  there  was  something 
there.  I  wanted  suddenly  to  stay  very  near 
the  others.  But  yet  there  was  something 
about  Jack's  voice  that  made  me  go. 

"You  aren't  afraid  to  go  with  me.  Angle," 
he  said  insistently,  his  voice  warm  with 
persuasion  as  he  took  my  hand  to  help  me 
to  my  feet. 

At  the  edge  of  the  circle  of  firelight  he 
turned  to  call  back,  "Better  put  on  what 
wood  you  have  there.  This  may  take  us  a 
long  time — in  the  dark." 

We  went  out  of  the  clearing  and  the 
bushes  brushed  against  me  as  we  passed, 
stretching  out  and  touching  my  legs  with 
their  cool,  damp  leaves.  I  held  tight  to  Jack's 
hand  and  stumbled  after  him. 

"Jack,"  I  said,  "this  is  silly.  Please, 
please  let's  not  go!" 

He  pulled  at  my  hand,  almost  pleading, 

"Come  on.  Angle.    I  really  want  you  to!" 

So  I  hurried  along  with  one  hand  in  his 

and  one  hand  before  me  to  feel  for  the  trees 

in  the  darkness,  and  the  bark  was  dry  and 

rough  beneath  my  touch.    Once  I  tripped 

over  a  vine  and  it  coiled  around  my  ankle 

like  a  wet  rope.  "Jack,"  I  cried,  "Jack!"  I 

was  really  frightened  and  I  didn't  know  why, 

but  I  couldn't  keep  the  fear  out  of  my  voice. 

"I'm  with  you,  Angie,"  was  all  he  said. 

We  walked  on  cautiously,  feeling  between 

trees,  stubbing  against  stones  and  breaking 

through  bushes  that  scratched  against  our 

legs    and    cracked    under    our    feet.    The 

firelight  was  far  behind  by  now  and  th^ 

darkness  had  closed  in. 

Suddenly  ahead   of  us 

the  trees  parted,  and  be- 
yond I  could  see  a  flat, 
rolling    field    high    with 
wheat.     And    ahead    we 
could  see  the  moon  that 
had  been  hidden  in  the 
trees  and  it  hung  very  low, 
yellow  and  solemn,  as  if  it 
were  too  heavy  for  the  sky. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  field 
ran  a  low  wooden  fence 
and  we  broke  through  the 
woods,  leaving  the  dark- 
ness behind  us. 
Along  the  fence  rails  vines  grew  heavy, 
covered  with  thick,  flat  leaves  shining  broad 
in  the  moonlight.  "Look,  Angie,"  Jack  whis- 
pered. "Those  are  wild  grapes." 

I  walked  toward  him,  and  we  felt  through 
the  grape  leaves,  our  fingers  quick  in  the 
darkness,  till  we  found  the  hidden  grape 
bunches.  They  were  hard  to  pluck,  and  cool 
dew  from  the  leaves  shook  down  around  our 
legs  as  we  pulled  them.  Some  of  the  grapes 
were  still  green  and  hard,  but  the  earlier 
ones  were  ripe  and  soft  to  touch,  the  purple 
bunches  oddly  black  in  the  moonlight.  They 
were  bitter  in  our  mouths  as  we  ate  them, 
with  a  strange,  wild  taste,  and  the  seeds 
were  hard  against  my  teeth.  But  I  plucked 
them  and  plucked  tjiem  until  both  my  hands 
were  full  and  they  fell  to  the  earth  and  purple 
stains  were  dark  on  my  arms.  Jack  was 
standing  back  from  the  fence  now,  near  the 
trees,  and  suddenly  I  knew  he  was  waiting 
for  me.  And  all  the  strength  seemed  to  run 
out  of  me  and  the  grapes  felt  cold  and  heavy 
in  my  hands. 

Very  quietly  I  stood.  Everything  around 
us  was  waiting.  I  could  feel  the  tenseness  of 
the  bushes,  the  hushed  expectancy  over  the 
grass  tops,  and  behind  us  the  wheat  field 
was  still  in  the  moonlight. 

I  could  feel  Jack's  thoughts  straining  to- 
ward me  and  then  I  heard  his  voice,  so  low, 
so  tense  that  I  wasn't  sure  for  a  moment  if  I 
heard  it  all.  "Angie,"  he  said,  "Angie,  please! 
Let's  get  married.  I  don't  want  you  to  go ! " 
Once  it  had  been  said,  the  night  came  sud- 
denly alive,  pulsing  with  it;  catching  up  the 
words  and  echoing  them  over  and  over,  sing- 
ing like  chimes  in  my  head.  For  a  moment, 
only  a  brief  moment  that  slipped  by  so 
swiftly  that  it  meant  nothing  at  all,  desire 
laid  warm,  tremulous  fingers  along  my 
throat.  But  it  was  only  a  moment  and  then 
{Continued  on  Page  100) 
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HOWE  FRONT  SOLDIERS 
GIVE  THEIR  BLOOD 
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TO  SAVE  THE  LIVES  OF 
WAR  FRONT  SOLDIERS 
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AND  ICE  PROTECTS  IT  ON  ITS  WAY! 


WHAT  HAPPENS  between  the  time  blood  flows  into 
a  bottle  at  a  Blood  Donor  Center... and  enters 
the  veins  of  a  wounded  man  many  thousands  of 
miles  away? 

The  cruel  weapons  of  modern  warfare  produce 
mass  bleeding  and  where  there's  bleeding,  whole 
blood  is  absolutely  necessary.  That  is  the  reason 
behind  urgent  military  demands  for  enormous 
quantities  of  whole  blood,  unprocessed,  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  human  body. 

One  of  the  most  serious  medical  problems  of  the 
war  was  how  to  transport  whole  blood  without  loss 
of  \X§,  life-saving  qualities.  Improperly  kept  blood 
is  a  violent  poison.  A  temperature  of  between  40° 
and  45  F.  must  be  constantly  maintained  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  veins  of  the  donor  until  it  is  used 
on  the  battle  front. 


Refrigeration  was  the  stumbling  block.  One 
method  after  another  was  tried.  It  seemed  that  there 
was  no  perfect  sokition  until,  as  often  happens,  the 
elusive  answer  proved  to  be  the  simple  one. 

Military  medical  authorities,  in  cooperation  with 
Ice  Industry  experts,  designed  an  insulated  con- 
tainer in  which  the  bottled  blood  is  placed  in  racks 
around  a  large  compartment  oi  cracked  ice.  In  this 
sealed  container  the  whole  blood,  perfectly  chilled 
by  ice,  maintains  its  maximum  effectiveness  be- 
cause it  is  kept  for  days  at  its  ideal  temperature. . . 
a  real  achievement  when  you  remember  that  tem- 
peratures inside  planes  in  the  Pacific  often  go  as 
high  as  130  F.  Now,  day  and  night,  this  precious 
cargo  speeds  in  safety  direct  to  the  battle  fronts. 

There  is  no  praise  high  enough  for  those  who 
have  given  their  blood.  We,  in  the  Ice  Industry,  are 


proud  of  our  small  part  in  having  helped  that  blood 
arrive  in  perfect  condition  to  save  lives. 

ICE   HAS  MANY  OTHER  VITAL  WARTIME  JOBS! 

Last  year's  production  of  the  Ice  Industry  was 
49,750,000  /o«j— 15,750,000  tons  more  than  in 
1941.  Special  wartime  requirements  were  enor- 
mous. Millions  of  tons  for  cooling  processes  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  synthetic 
rubber  and  other  war  products  .  .  .  refrigerating 
vital  food  transportation,  including  the  nation's 
milk  supply  .  .  .  and  the  requirements  of  eleven 
million  homes  and  six  hundred  thousand  commer- 
cial establishments.  Please  remember  these  facts  if, 
occasionally,  you  cannot  get  all  the  ice  you  want, 
when  you  want  it. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ICE  INDUSTRIES 
1706  L  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Bring  the  Sparkle  to  his  Eyes 
withANGEtUS  V  ^// 


On  Your  Lips  ! 


For  those  important  occasions  vhen  your  lips  simply  must  sparkle 
with  all  the  breath-taking  beauty  and  allure  you  can  command — by 
all  means  use  angelus  'sparkling  red'.  This  sensational  new  lip-shade 
has  been  especially  developed  to  actually  glisten  on  your  lips.  And  it 
keeps  your  lips  sparkling  with  this  radiantly  lovely  lustre  which 
lasts  for  hours!  'sparkling  red'  blends  ecstatically 
with  all  complexion  types  and  all  fall  and  winter  shades. 
Just  watch  'his'  eyes  sparkle — when  your  lips  sparkle 
with  angelus  'sparkling  red'.  All  cosmetic  counters.^ 


THE  HOUSE  OF 


ANGELUS  IIPSTICK- ROUGE-FACE  POWDER- CREAMS-MAKE. UP 


(Coiili)iued  from  Page  104) 
the  whole  night  melted  away  around  me. 
Everything  was  so  calmly  and  painfully 
clear.  I  could  remember  my  mother  stand- 
ing in  her  bedroom  looking  at  my  clothes  in 
neat  piles,  ready  to  be  packed  for  school,  and 
saying  in  her  soft,  confident  mother-voice, 
"We'll  have  no  last-minute  worries  at  all. 
Angle,"  and  again  I  realized  how  much  she 
meant  it. 

And  then  Jack  was  standing  beside  me 
with  his  arms  tight  around  me,  pleading, 
"Don't,  Angle.  Oh,  honey,  don't  do  that 
now.  I  only  asked  you  because — oh,  Angle ! " 

And  I  was  crying  with  my  face  tight 
against  his  shoulder,  standing  in  the  tall 
weeds  that  were  cool  and  damp  against  my 
bare  legs. 

Back  in  the  firelight  the  others  had  al- 
ready gathered  up  their  things  and  were 
ready  to  leave.  Swede  kicked  at  the  heap  of 
glowing  embers  till  they  were  scattered  in 
the  grass  in  a  shower  of  sparks  like  fireflies. 
The  cars  were  still  parked  at  the  roadside 
and  we  put  the  picnic  basket  in  the  back 
seat  again  and  Fitz  got  in  first  so  Margie 
could  sit  on  his  knee  and  Swede  and  DoUie 
got  in  next.  Jack  opened  the  door  for  me 
and  I  stepped  in  carefully,  trying  not  to 
look  at  him.  He  swung  round  to  his  own  side 
of  the  car  and  slammed  his  door  shut.  My 
breath  was  still  short  in  my  throat  and  my 
hands  were  trembling,  so  I  had  to  fold  them 
together  to  keep  them  still. 

Jack  waited  a  moment  before  starting  the 
motor.  Just  sitting  beside  him  made  my 
heart  pound  again.  He  took  a  cigarette  from 
his  pocket  and  bent  over  to  light  it,  striking 
a  match.  I  noticed  his  hands  were  trembling. 
In  the  small  glow  of  light  his  face  was  very 
young  and  very  sad  and  his  lips  were  still 
stained  purple  from  the  wild  grapes. 

And  the  next  morning  the  swallows  were 
there.  I  came  downstairs  early  with  my  eyes 
small  and  tired  and  my  heart  aching  with  a 
weariness  that  went  through  me  right  down 


to  my  hands,  leaving  them  limp  and  heavy 
on  my  wrists.  I  wondered  what  Jade  was 
thinking  then.  The  whole  night  through, 
lying  in  bed,  memories  had  corkscrewed 
through  my  mind  till  my  head  throbbed  with 
thinking  and  now,  in  the  morning  light, 
everything  was  still  as  drab  and  dismally 
hopeless  as  I  had  dreamed. 

The  kitchen  was  filled  with  the  usual  fresh 
smell  of  morning  coffee  and  my  mother  was 
sitting  by  the  window,  looking  over  the  gar- 
den. "It's  the  first  day  of  real  fall  we've 
had,"  she  said.  "We  could  almost  stand 
a  bit  of  fire."  I  poured  a  cup  of  coffee  for 
myself,  hoping  the  warmth  of  it  would  really 
get  inside  of  me.  For  the  first  time  I  could 
see  brown  sticks  bare  in  the  hedges  and  there 
were  a  few  stiff-petaled  zinnias,  dull,  heavy 
red,  standing  alone  in  the  corner  of  the  flower 
bed,  the  leaves  curling.  I  tried  not  to  look 
at  the  swallows,  but  they  were  there. 

Year  after  year  and  every  year,  we  had 
watched  the  first  flowers  drop  their  petals, 
the  squash  turn  orange  between  the  com 
rows,  and  leaves  thin  in  the  trees,  but  no  one 
would  admit  the  summer  was  over  until  one 
morning  we  would  wake  and  the  swallows 
would  be  there.  It  never  failed.  The  swal- 
lows would  come,  lining  the  telephone  wires, 
and  from  that  day  on  it  was  fall. 

And  that  morning,  sitting  by  the  kitchen 
window  with  my  cup  of  coffee,  I  saw  the 
telephone  wires  across  the  foot  of  the  garden 
dotted  with  swallows,  perched  on  the  black 
lines  like  long-tailed  notes — a  bar  of  music, 
stark  and  sad  against  the  gray  fall  sky. 

It  seemed  so  incredible  I  couldn't  keep 
the  surprise  of  it  out  of  my  voice,  "How 
could  it  happen,  mom?"  I  asked.  "How 
could  it  end  overnight?  " 

She  looked  at  me  oddly  and  said,  "  It's  al- 
ways been  like  that.  Angle.  You  just  haven't 
been  old  enough  to  notice  before." 

We  spent  a  long  time  over  our  breakfast, 
talking  about  school,  planning;  just  loitering 
because  there  were  only  two  days  left  and 
we  wouldn't  have  breakfast  together  again 
for  a  long  time. 
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Don't  let  it  happen  to  you— buy  one  of 
Eaton's  Open  Stock  Papers.  Like  your 
favorite  pattern  in  sterling  silver, 
they're  always  available... either  sheets 
or  envelopes,  together  or  separately,  as 
you  need  them.  Ask  for  Eaton's  High- 
land, Petersburg  1850,  Calais  Ripple 
and  others. 

Have  matching  sheets  and  envelopes 
when  you  need  them  —  buy 


OPEN   STOCK 
LETTER   PAPERS 
At  fine  stationery  departments  everywhere 


High  spirited  luncheon  set  for  you 
who  want  color  with  every  meal!  De- 
signed with  that  refreshing  originality 
you  expect  in  Bucilla  decorative  lunch- 
eon sets,  bridge  sets,  cloths,  and  other 
linens.  At  good  stores  everywhere. 


OTHER  FAMOUS 


PRODUCTS 


Kniltino  Yarns 
Embroidery  Floites 


Crochet  Coftoni 
Stamped  Goods 
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And  then  suddenly  my  mother  brightened. 
"Run  up  and  wake  that  lazy  little  sister  of 
yours  while  I  straighten  the  kitclien.  She 
and  I  have  to  go  downtown  this  morning. 
Kitty  needs  new  shoes." 

I  was  just  waving  good-by  to  them  from 
the  front  window  when  the  phone  rang.  I 
let  it  ring  twice  before  I  answered  it,  because 
I  knew  it  was  Jack,  and  it  takes  a  moment  or 
two  to  get  your  thoughts  in  order  and  to 
make  sure  your  voice  is  calm. 

"Hi  there.  Angle,"  he  said.  "Just  called 
up  to  see  how  things  were  going  with  you 
this  morning." 

"Fine,  Jack.  How  about  you? " 

"Pretty  good,  I  guess.  But  we're  packing 
some  stuff — that's  why  I  called  you.  I'm 
home  here  with  my  mother  wrapping  gunny 
sacks  around  some  of  the  furniture  and  ty- 
ing it  with  rope  to  ship  down  to  Oklahoma. 
I  don't  think  I'll  be  able  to  get  over  to  see 
you  today." 

"Why  not.  Jack?" 

"  'Cause  my  mother  wants  me  to  help  her. 
I  can  tell  by  the  way  she's  working  herself 
that  she  wouldn't  like  it  if  I  took  time  off." 

"Does  she  know  I'm  going  away  the  day 
after  tomorrow?" 

"Yeah,  I  told  her  about  it.  Angle.  And 
she  said  to  say  good-by  to  you  for  her— even 
if  she  has  never  met  you." 

The  conversation  was  empty,  meaning- 
less—there are  times  when  two  people  can't 
really  talk  together  without  seeing  each 
other. 

"I'd  better  get  back  to  my  packing,  too," 
I  suggested.  "There  are  still  little  things  that 
have  to  be  sorted  out." 

"Okay,  Angle,"  he  answered.  "But  I'll 
see  you  tonight,  won't  I?  I  may  even  get  a 
chance  to  drop  around  this  afternoon,  but 
I  really  don't  think  so.  But  we'll  have  a 
good  time  tonight."  His  voice  was  warm 
and  almost  happy  again,  and  after  he  had 
hung  up  I  sat  holding  the  phone,  as  if  by 
doing  so  I  could  still  hold  onto  the  sound. 
In  two  days,  I  thought,  /  ivonl  be  able  to  hear 
Ins  voice  any  more. 


Margaret  didn't  come  home  for  supper 
that  night,  so  my  mother  and  Kitty  and  I 
were  alone.  The  gray  sky  of  the  day  was 
melted  into  the  darkness  of  a  night  sky  and 
outside  there  was  a  wind  that  rustled  in  the 
bushes. 

"I  heard  downtown  that  they  expect  to 
have  a  frost  tonight,"  my  mother  told  me. 
"The  man  in  the  shoe  store  said  that  already 
there  have  been  hunters  out  after  the  ducks 
over  the  lake." 

My  mother  was  just  finishing  her  supper 
tea  and  her  face  was  very  calm  and  happy, 
with  her  hair  brushed  up  high,  just  showing 
white  at  the  temples.  I  felt  there  was  some- 
thing that  I  wanted  very  much  to  say:  some 
little  words  that  would  come  out  warm  and 
shaky  because  they  had  been  shut  up  inside 
of  me  for  so  long.  But  they  must  have  been 
shut  up  inside  too  long,  for  when  I  tried  then 
to  say  that  I  was  sorry  that  summer  was 
over  and  that  I  was  going  away — when  I 
tried  to  say  that  I  would  miss  them— no 
words  came  out  at  all ! 

And  then  for  the  last  time  Jack  came.  He 
came  in  the  front  door  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether and  his  cheeks  were  red  with  cold. 
"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  change  in  the 
weather,  Mrs.  Morrow?  This  is  regular  foot- 
ball weather."  He  had  his  basketball 
sweater  on,  buttoned  up  tightly,  and  every- 
thing about  him  had  a  crisp,  fresh-air  look. 

My  mother  laughed,  just  looking  at  him. 
"  I  was  telling  Angle  that  I  heard  downtown 
that  we  may  have  a  touch  of  frost." 

"I  heard  that  too,"  Jack  told  her.  "My 
dad  told  me  he  heard  a  warning  on  the  radio 
to  farmers  and  there  was  a  notice  in  the 
weather  report  in  the  paper  tonight.  From 
the  feel  of  that  wind  there  could  be!"  and 
he  laid  the  palms  of  his  hands  against  his 
tingling  cheeks. 

My  mother  was  worrying  away  under  her 
breath.  "  I  certainly  do  hate  to  have  them  go 
to  waste  when  I  could  can  them  just  as  easily 
as  not.  A  good  frost  will  spoil  them  for  sure." 

"You're  worrying  about  the  tomatoes, 
aren't  you,  mom?"    I  asked.    Having  to 
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THINK!  How  would  you  like  to 
sit  and  wait  while  somebody 
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UNGUENTINE? 
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It's  more  important  than  ever  to  jnotert  your  slioos  this  Mintor.  And 
it's  just  as  important  to  get  rubber  footwear  with  <\tra  lonp  life,  too. 
That  means  Hood  footwear.  Experienced  shoppers  know  llial  llooil 
methods  of  manufacture  result  in  better  fit  and  lonijer  life  in  e>  ery 
tyjM!  of  rubber  footwear. 

HOOD  RUBBER  COMPANY 

a  division  of  The  R.  F.  Goodrich  Company 


LOOK     FOR     TITF    HOOD    ARROW    WHEN    YOU    BUY   THEM 
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"CHEF'S  SPECIAL 
...but  Super!" 

Yes,  whenever  you're  lucky 
enough  to  get  them,  any  dish  you 
make  with  these  quality  tunas  is 
something  extra  special!  These 
famous  brands  are  always  deli- 
cate and  delicious  .  .  .  for  only 
the  tender  light  meat  is  packed. 
With  Victory,  we'll  again  be 
able  to  give  you  all  you  want. 
Until  then,  just  remember  that 
we're  doing  our  best  to  supply 
you  under  difficulties,  for  all  of 
our  big  fishing  boats  are  in  the 
Navy. 

VAN  CAMP  SEA  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 


ol  Islond.  Collforn 


FAMOUS  VAN  CAMP 
SEA  FOODS 


Buy  EITHER  Brand... 
the  quality  is  the  same 


gather  in  the  tomatoes  before  a  frost  was  a 
yearly  occurrence  with  us.  It  was  all  part  of 
having  winter  come.  "Let  Jack  and  me  take 
them  in— will  you,  Jack?  It  will  take  only 
about  an  hour."  I  knew  he  would  do  any- 
thing I  asked  that  night. 

"Really,  Angie,"  my  mother  protested, 
"if  Jack  has  something  else  he'd  rather  do 
we  can  just  let  them  go." 

"No,  let's  get  them  picked,"  he  said 
quickly.  "1  like  to  do  things  like  that." 

Kitty  brought  m>-  old  heav\-  sweater  from 
an  upstairs  closet  and  I  carried  up  three 
clean  bushel  baskets  from  the  basement. 

"Just  pick  the  riper  ones  and  don't  bother 
with  those  that  are  too  small,"  my  mother 
said  as  we  went  out  the  back  door. 

The  garden  lay  very  square  in  the  moon- 
light edged  with  sharp  sticks  of  hedge.  I 
took  one  basket  and  Jack  the  other  two,  one 
in  each  hand.  \\"e  worked  side  by  side,  not 
talking  at  first,  feeling  about  in  the  half- 
darkness  for  the  tomatoes,  and  soon  our 
hands  were  wet  to  the  wrists  and  the  rough 
wool  of  my  sweater  chafed.  Even  my  fingers 
felt  stiff.  But  somehow  it  was  so  natural  to 
be  working  beside  Jack  that  I  didn't  want  to 
stop,  even  for  a  moment.  We  didn't  speak  at 
all,  but  just  tossed  the  tomatoes  into  the 
baskets,  our  arms  moving  in  an  unconscious 
rhythm,  stopping  now  and  then  to  blow  on 
our  fingers  and  to  wipe  the  dew  off  our  hands. 

One  b\-  one  we  carried  the  full,  heav\- 
baskets  into  the  garage,  the  cold  wire  han- 
dles cutting  into  our  hands.  We  set  them  side 
b\'  side  on  the  cement  floor  and  when  the 
third  basket  was  in  place  we  covered  the 
tomatoes  carefully  with  newspapers  to  keep 
out  the  cold  and  shoved  the  baskets  into  one 
corner. 

"Jack,"  I  said,  "  I  won't  be  able  to  see  you 
tomorrow  night.  That  last  night  will  be  sort 
of  family  night." 

"That's  all  right,  .\ngie.  I  sort  of  figured 
that.    1  guess  tonight's  the  last,  then." 

I  nodded  m\-  head,  but  somehow  I  didn't 
feel  sad  an\-  more. 

Outside,  the  wind  was  nosing  around  the 
garage  windows  and  slipping  in  under  the 
door.  Jack  kissed  me  and  his  hands  were 
cold  on  m\'  cheeks.  This  is  how  il  should  be.  I 
thought.  This  is  Jack.  This  is  hoir  il  should 
he .  and  his  lips  were  warm  on  mine,  soft  and 
warm,  and  his  cheek  was  cool  and  firm.  It 
was  onl\-  moments.  A  whole  summer  summed 
up  in  a  few  moments  and  then  we  went  into 
the  house  by  the  back  door. 

My  mother  had  made  hot  cocoa  and  set 
two  cups  on  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  table. 
Our  hands  were  muddy  and  we  washed  them 
together  under  the  cold  water  of  the  kitchen 
sink.  "Angie,"  my  mother  laughed,  "you 
should  see  yourself— you  even  have  mud  on 
your  cheeks!"  Jack  was  ver\-  busy  with  the 
soap  and  water  but  his  owni  cheeks  were 
Hushed. 

\\  E  drank  the  cocoa  steaming  hot,  talking 
and  laughing  at  each  other  while  our  faces 
still  tingled  from  the  wind.  My  mother  sat 
with  us.  sewing  buttons  on  a  school  dress  of 
Kitty's.  Jack  said  to  her  suddenly,  "Mrs. 
Morrow,  would  you  mind  awfully  if  Angie 
and  I  walked  out  to  the  lake  for  a  little 
while?" 

"At  this  time  of  night.  Jack?  It's  after 
nine  o'clock  now."  Her  tone  was  disapprov- 
ing. 

"I  know  it's  late,"  he  added  hastily,  "but 
I  just  happened  to  think  that  if  the  frost 
comes  there  might  be  water  in  the  boat  and 
if  it  froze  in  there  it  wouldn't  be  good!" 
Then  as  if  to  add  strength  to  his  statement 
he  said,  "  In  fact,  I  know  there' s  water  in  it." 

My  mother  bent  over  to  snap  off  a  white 
thread  with  her  teeth  and  for  a  moment  I 
thought  she  was  smiling.  "All  right,"  she 
said  quietly,  "but  don't  be  long.  Angie,  pull 
that  old  sweater  of  mine  that's  hanging  by 
the  back  door  on  over  your  own.  I'd  hate 
to  have  you  going  to  school  with  a  cold." 

I  looked  at  Jack  and  he  looked  quickly  at 
me  and  then  I  took  the  cocoa  cups  to  rinse 
them  at  the  sink  while  Jack  got  the  old 
sweater  for  me.  "We  won't  be  long,  mom," 
I  told  her. 

He  opened  the  back  door  for  me  and  I 
noticed  that  in  the  little  hollows  where  the 


garage  eaves  trough  dripped  the  water  was 
covered  with  a  thin  scum  of  ice.  The  storm 
circles  were  dark  around  the  moon  and  our 
breath  rose  in  vague,  misty  clouds  above  our 
heads. 

"Come  on,"  he  said  happily.  "Let's  run 
part  of  the  way." 

We  turned  off  our  street  and  as  we  hit  the 
park  road  the  wind  swept  in  from  the  lake, 
clean  and  cold,  and  breathing  the  fresh  air 
made  m\-  mind  feel  sharp  and  clear.  I  was 
laughing  as  we  ran.  This  is  how  il  should  be, 
I  thought.  The  wind  sent  tears  to  my  eyes 
and  brushed  clean  through  my  hair. 

The  sailboat  was  rocking  against  the  pier, 
its  mast  sticking  up  like  a  slim  finger,  and 
the  white  sail  was  rolled  up  tighth'  like  a 
canvas  cocoon.  Jack  pulled  in  the  rope  and 
brought  the  boat  close  up  to  the  dock,  step- 
ping in.  The  water  was  like  ink. 

"Angie."  he  called,  "will  you  see  if  you 
can  find  a  can  lying  around  so  I  can  bail  this 
water  out?  There's  about  three  inches  in 
here." 

Along  the  pier  I  searched  and  among  the 
rocks  that  lined  the  road.  Suddenly  I  ran 
across  an  old  coffee  can,  half  full  of  old  rain 
water,  and  I  pulled  it  out. 

"Here,  Jack,  will  this  do? "  I  asked,  hold- 
ing it  up. 

"Toss  it  over,  will  you?"  he  called,  and  I 
went  to  the  edge  of  the  pier  and  pitched  the 
can  toward  the  boat.  It  clattered  splashily 
onto  the  fioor. 

"This  is  just  swell,"  he  said,  bending  the 
can  between  the  palms  of  his  hands  so  it 
would  scoop  uj)  the  water  better.  I  sat  on  a 
rock  and  hunched  up  my  knees  to  protect 
m\self  from  the  wind  wiiile  I  watched  him. 

The  boat  rocked  as  Jack  moved  back  and 
forth,  setting  the  mast  wa\ing  gently.    It 
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read.  —WESTERN  MAIL  (Cordiff). 
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—  BEVERLEY  NICHOLLS. 


was  a  liltle  boat  and  bobbed  with  every 
movement,  and  the  water  "slapped  loudly 
against  its  sides,  sending  spray  spitting  high. 

My  hands  were  cold  so  I  slid  them  up  my 
sleeves  and  waited.  My  thoughts  went  back 
over  the  summer  and  suddenly  it  seemed  in- 
evitable that  we  should  be  here  at  the  lake. 
Jack  and  I,  where  w-e  had  started.  It  was 
like  a  song  that  began  and  ended  with  the 
same  refrain. 

Just  then  Jack  called,  "  Pull  up  that  rope, 
will  you,  Angie?   I'm  finished  here." 

I  took  the  rope  in  both  hands  and  drew 
the  sailboat  tight  to  the  pier  and  he  jumped 
onto  the  dock  beside  me. 

"There,"  he  said.  "Let  her  freeze."  He 
squeezed  my  arm.  "  I  think  I'll  leave  this  can 
right  here  in  case  someone  else  wants  to  bail 
out."  He  let  it  clatter  to  the  rocks. 

The  night  was  so  void  of  human  sounds 
that  the  wind  was  suddenly  a  roar  in  my 
ears.  Jack  was  standing  ver\'  close  to  me. 
And  then  I  made  m\'  mind  say  it  to  myself, 
pinning  down  the  squirm  of  thoughts  till 
they  admitted  precisely  and  finally,  "This 
is  the  last  night."  And  it  was  just  as  it 
should  be.  It  was  right  that  Jack  should 
have  on  his  basketball  sweater  and  that  his 
lips  should  be  warm  and  moist  and  his  cold 
hand  rough  against  my  cheek.  Over  and 
over  again,  mi.xed  with  wind  and  the  night 
darkness  and  the  damp,  fishy  smell  of  the 
lake,  it  was  as  it  should  be.  This  must  last 
for  a  long  time,  I  thought.  /  wust  remember 
and  remember.  Every  moment  of  il.  This  is 
forever. 

Jack's  voice  was  low  and  husky  and  his 
hand  was  shaking  a  little.  "Angie,"  he  whis- 
pered, "I  know  that  you  don't  want  your 
family  to  know',  but  I  w-ant  you  to  have  this." 
He  slipped  off  his  class  ring  and  laid  it  in  the 
palm  of  my  hand. 

I  held  it  a  moment  and  it  was  still  warm 
from  the  warmth  of  his  finger,  and  his  hand 


closed  over  mine  so  tightly  that  my  own 
fingers  hurt.  And  then  all  so  suddenly  it  was 
time  to  go  home.  For  the  last  time,  it  was 
time  to  go  home.  And  we  walked  side  by  side 
with  the  wind  behind  us  and  a  gray  cloud 
over  the  moon.  I  was  somehow  afraid  to  put 
it  on  and  I  had  no  pocket  in  my  sweater. 
There  was  nowhere  to  put  it.  So  I  walked 
all  the  w-ay  home  with  the  class  ring  clutched 
in  my  hand. 

The  next  day  meant  nothing,  for  I  didn't 
see  Jack  at  all.  And  the  next  evening  I  spent 
with  my  family  sitting  in  our  living  room, 
talking  quietly  but  not  thinking  about  any- 
thing. And  then,  so  quickly,  it  was  morning 
and  we  were  up  in  the  early  gray-pinkness  of 
it  getting  ready  to  drive  to  the  station. 

In  the  kitchen  my  mother  and  father  and 
I  had  coffee  together  and  the  sunlight  had 
just  begun  to  color  the  sky. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  beautiful  day,"  my 
father  said  tlioughtfully.  "It  seems  a  shame 
to  get  you  up  so  early.  Angeline,  but  this 
train  will  get  you  to  Chicago  before  noon 
and  that's  what  Lorraine  wanted." 

Ih.'vt  station  yard  was  achingly  empty, 
with  vacant  baggage  wagons  pulled  to  one 
side  and  a  solitary  taxicab  waiting,  with  its 
motor  still  running.  There  was  an  early- 
morning  lonesomeness  about  everything  and 
none  of  us  said  much.  I  kept  watching  for 
Jack,  for  I  knew  he  would  come.  He  hadn't 
said  so,  but  I  knew  he  w'ould. 

He  drove  up  in  the  bakery  truck.  "Just 
thought  I'd  like  to  say  good-by,"  he  told  my 
mother  and  father,  and  they  smiled. 

Looking  at  him  then  I  thought  of  dozens 
and  dozens  of  things  I  had  meant  to  say  to 
him  and  hadn't  remembered  until  now.  Lit- 
tle words  were  eager  on  my  lips,  but  my 
mother  and  father  stood  close  beside  us,  look- 
ing down  the  shining  curve  of  track,  waiting 
for  the  train  to  break  through  the  gray  mist 
of  morning. 

Someday  I  will  tell  him.  I  promised  myself. 
.\fter  everything  else  is  over. 

The  sound  of  the  train  came  riding  toward 
us  and  its  great  wheels  churned  into  the  sta- 
tion, hissing  out  steam,  and  the  conductor 
stepped  off  onto  the  platform,  waving  a  lan- 
tern, blacked  out  now  in  the  light  of  the 
morning. 

"  I  guess  this  is  for  you,  Angie,"  my  father 
said  and  kissed  me. 

"You  take  care  of  yourself,  dear,"  my 
mother  whispered  softly.  "You  will  w-rite 
and  let  us  know  everything,  won't  you?" 
and  she  kissed  my  hair. 

Jack  stood,  silent.  "'By,  Jack,"  I  said. 

"Good-by,  Angie.  Be  good."  For  only  a 
moment  his  hand  was  on  mine. 

"Lorraine  will  meet  you  at  the  station  in 
Chicago,"  my  mother  called.  "She  promised 
she  would  be  there  on  time,  so,  Angie  dear, 
you  won't  have  to  worry  about  anything  at 
all." 

No,  I  thought,  /  won't  have  to  ivorry  about 
anything,  and  I  looked  back  out  of  the  train 
window  to  wave  to»them  and  saw  Jack  in  the 
half-light  of  morning,  standing  with  his 
hands  jammed  in  his  pockets  and  his  basket- 
ball sweater  knotted  loosely  around  his 
neck.  /  won't  have  to  worry  about  anything  at 
all. 

Quiet,  sleeping  houses  and  gray  clapboard 
taverns  slid  by  the  window,  lined  along  the 
track.  I  could  feel  the  chug-chug  of  the  train 
beneath  me  as  the  wheels  turned.  The  drab 
edges  of  the  town  straggled  past,  shabby, 
sad-eyed  houses  and  sagging  sheds,  trailing 
bits  of  worn  rail  fence  around  them.  Fond 
du  Lac  gathered  her  shoddy  outskirts  in 
about  her.  Bushes  in  the  fields  were  russet- 
leaved,  catching  the  glow  of  the  first  light  of 
morning,  and  the  treetops  rocked  with  the 
waking  birds.  And  slowly,  slowly  out  of  the 
grayness,  morning  was  coming. 

And  I  saw  it  all  glide  past  me,  lopped  off 
by  fence  posts,  and  I  felt  myself  ache  inside 
witli  a  quiet  sadness.  And  now^  I  knew  sud- 
denly that  it  could  come  and  could  come  for- 
ever, slipping  by  in  the  breath  of  a  moment, 
and  yet  never  again  would  there  ever  be 
anything  quite  as  wonderful  as  that  seven- 
teenth summer ! 

(the  end) 
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What  an  appetizing  array  of  good  things  to  eat . . .  Tomato  soup,  crackers,  wax  beans,  diced  beets,  chicken  a  la  king,  peach  halves,  cocoa . .  ."and  they  all  came  out  of  a  can 


FARM-FRESHNESS"  means  just  what  it 
says  when  you  buy  foods  in  cans.  Many 
canneries  operate  or  control  their  own 
farms.  Foods  are  rushed  right  from  field 
to  kitchen.  No  loss  of  flavor  or  freshness 
through  transit.  Then  the  foods  are 
cooked  right  in  their  cans.  In  fact,  each 
can  is  really  a  miniature 
"pressure  cooker"! 


MINUTES  COUNT  in  preparmg 
foods  for  cooking.  Some  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  for  instance, 
can  lose  valuable  vitamins  simply 
b^  being  left  standing  too  long 
after  they're  pared  or  sliced! 
Such  things  "simply  don't  hap- 
pen" in  the  modern  cannery! 


SPLIT-SECOND  TIMING 

is  one  of  the  cardinal 

rules  of  the  modern  cannery.  Tlial.s  one  rea- 
son why  you  can  count  on  the  uniformity  of 
your  favorite  brand  of  canned  foods — not 
only  for  flavor,  texture  and  color — but  also 
for  nutritional  values!  And,  of  course,  canned 
foods  are  never  "out  of  season"  no  matter 
where  you  may  live.  They're  economical  and 
convenient — So  appetizing  that  you  may 
serve  them  proudly! 


NO  OTHER  CONTAINER  PROTECTS  LIKE  THE  CAN 


CANNED  FOODS  ARE 

^"'  ^  from  dirt,  germs,  odors. 

^"«  tfrom  air,  light,  moisture. 

C  A  CC  even  after  the  can  is  open- 
ed— because,inthecanning 
process,  both  the  can  and  its  con- 
tents are  sterilized.  Simply  cover 
thetopand  place  in  the  refrigerator. 


The  steel-and-tin  can  does  such  a  dependable 
job  of  protecting  that  our  armed  forces  get 
thousands  of  things  packed  in  billions  of  cans. 
And,  because  the  Japs  have  cut  off  most  of 
America's  normal  tin  supply,  it  is  necessary  for 
you  to  save  all  your  cans  for  tin  salvage.  For 
information,  call  your  local  Salvage  Committee. 

CAN  MANUFACTURERS'  INSTITUTE,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 
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IMPERIAL 
Cape  Cod 


Treasured  hours — guests  for 
dinner — your  table  glistening 
with  handcrafted  Cape  Cod 
crystal,  fine  silver,  modern 
linens.  Cape  Cod — age  old  pat- 
tern in  new  table  service. 


How  to  brighten 
for  only  ^^  ' 


•  So  easy  to  brighten  your  kit- 
chen with  colorful  Royledge 
shelving. 

•  Simply  lay  Royledge  on  shelves 
and  fold.  It  always  looks  beau- 
tiful!  Colorful,  double-thick 
edge  won't  curl  in  steam  or 
heat! 

•  And  9  feet  cost  only  6<? ;  at  your 
S-and-lOc*,  neighborhood  or  de- 
partment store. 


^helvinq 


IGHTEN    YOUR    TABLE    WITH    THE 
FRIENDLY    WARMTH    AND    CHEER    OF 


SUE  M 


7k 


he  glow  of  maple  and   the  charm 

of   chintz   are   perfect   company    for 

Salem's     tradition-rich     dinnerware. 

Your  American  sentiments  find  their 

finest    expression     in     table    settings 

hosen   from   the  variety   of   Salem's   pat- 

erns   .    .    .    semi-formal    to   gayest    decor. 

ook  for  Salem  at  better  stores  but  please 

be  patient  if  dealer's  stock  is  incomplete. 


/imetica*!  DJnnen»re  ol  Distinction  SALEM  CHINA  CO  •  SALEM, OHIO 
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dwarfed  in  the  oversized  boy's  nightshirt — 
the  ridiculous  night  clothes  that  the  girls 
were  affecting  these  days — but  concern 
clouded  her  eyes. 

"Janet,"  she  began  slowly,  "you're  four- 
teen—almost fifteen,  aren't  you?" 

Janet  did  not  answer;  and  the  dean  found 
her  direct  gaze,  as  always,  a  little  disconcert- 
ing. But  she  knew  and  understood  this  trick 
of  Janet's,  who,  even  in  class,  never  an- 
swered a  self-evident  remark;  it  was  not  im- 
pudence or  rudeness,  but  a  part  of  her  inher- 
ent honesty,  and  a  key  to  the  selective  mind 
which  did  not  waste  its  energies  on  non- 
essentials. Only  it  did  make  one  feel  a  little 
foolish. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  murmured,  then  went  on 
briskly.  "Janet,"  she  said,  driving  straight 
to  the  point,  "there's  some  trouble  in  the 
house.  Do  you  know  what  it  is?"  She 
waited,  watching  the  play  of  thought  on 
the  girl's  face,  seeing  the  mind  ticking  be- 
hind her  eyes,  selecting,  rejecting. 

"Miss  Prince,"  Janet  said  sedately,  after 
a  long  pause,  "Roxbury  Hall  is  a  very  fine 
school,  I  am  sure,  or  my  mother  and  father 
would  not  allow  me  to  be  here,  but  Miss 
Prince,  when  one  lowers  one's  standards  in 
any  respect,  one  can  — — " 

"Lowers  one's  standards,  Janet?  What 
do  you  mean  by  that?" 

She  got  only  that  direct  gaze  again.  "But 
you  needn't  worry.  Miss  Prince.  There  is 
nothing  going  on  that  I  ^^^^^^^ 
am  not  able  to  cope  with."       IMMB^^B 

The  dean  smiled.  "But, 
Janet,  I've  had  more  ex- 
perience than  you  have." 

"Is  that  why  you  had 
to  ask  my  advice.  Miss 
Prince?"  She  spoke  again 
without  impudence;  she 
even  smiled  sweetly,  as 
she  might  have  smiled  at 
a  baby  from  whom  one 
brushes  trouble  away. 

The  dean  sighed.  "All 
right,    Janet,    but    you'll 

let  me  know  if Good      ■■■I^^^H 

night,  dear." 

"Good  night.  Miss  Prince."  She  walked 
to  the  door,  and  then  she  turned  about,  her 
eyes  sparkling  as  if  they  had  just  snagged  a 
brilliant,  racing  thought.  "Good  night,  siveet 
prince,"  she  said  softly  from  the  doorway. 
"  Good  night,  sweet  prince ;  and  flights  of  angels 
sing  thee  to  thy  rest!" 

She  went  primly  out.  Outside  in  the  hall, 
she  took  a  few  measured  steps,  then  halfway 
up  the  stairs  she  broke  into  a  run,  skidded 
round  the  newel  at  the  top  of  the  stairway 
and  stalked  grimly  down  the  hall.  She 
turned  the  knob  of  Ruth's  dbor  with  a  vio- 
lent jerk,  thrusting  her  shoulder  against  it  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  would  not  give.  It  was 
locked,  and  she  had  only  a  hurt  shoulder  for 
her  effort.  She  stood  there,  fuming,  then  she 
put  her  lips  to  the  keyhole.  "You  fiend,  you, 
you  s-satanic  monster,"  she  hissed,  "you — 
you  reactionary,  you!"  She  considered  it 
the  worst  word  she  knew,  and  she  hadn't  the 
vaguest  notion  what  it  meant. 

The  next  day  Janet's  classes  were  not  al- 
together satisfactory.  In  each  of  them  Binky 
sat  white-faced,  drained-looking,  almost 
sick;  and  in  the  ones  in  which  Ruth  also  was 
a  pupil,  Janet  pursued  her  with  a  relentless 
glare.  Latin  2A  was  as  unproductive  of  re- 
sults as  any. 

"Janet,"  Miss  Harvey  said,  a  little  baffled 
by  the  preoccupation  of  her  most  brilliant 
student,  "you  seem  not  to  be  listening.  I've 
spoken  to  you  three  times  now.  Will  you 
please  give  me  your  attention?" 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  not  interested.  Miss  Har- 
vey, in  whether  Gaul  was  divided  into  three 
parts  or  not.  Neither  is  Binky,"  she  cut  in 
quickly,  seeing  Miss  Harvey's  eyes,  non- 
plused, switch  from  her  to  her  friend.  "I 
mean.  Miss  Harvey,  I  don't  mean  to  be  rude, 
but  I  must  tell  you  that  we're  worried. 
There  is  a  great  sickness  in  Binky's  family— 
I  mean  Binky's  sick."  An  expression  of  alarm 


broke  sharply  in  her  eyes.  Binky's  face  had 
gone  dead-white.  "Miss  Harvey,  will  you 
excuse  us,  please?  .  .  .  Binky,  you  are 
sick!"  she  exclaimed  anxiously  when  they 
were  in  the  corridor. 

For  a  moment  Binky  searched  her  friend's 
face,  then  turned  away,  wavering  as  if  she 
were  going  to  faint.  "I — I  think  I'd  like  a 
drink  of  water,  please,"  she  said. 

Janet  drew  her,  half  supporting  her,  over 
to  the  water  cooler.  She  was  almost  as  old 
as  Janet,  but  very  much  smaller;  and  she 
moved  easily,  like  one  hypnotized. 

"There,"  Janet  said,  holding  the  cup  to 
her  lips.  "You  all  right  now,  Binky?  Come 
on,  I'll  take  you  over  to  the  house,  and  you 
can  lie  down." 

it  T 

1  THINK  I'd  rather  go  to  classes,  Jan.  I 
don't  want  to  be — I  mean  I'd  rather  be 
where  everybody  else  is." 

"All  right,  Binky.  But  don't  give  me  a 
scare  like  that  again."  Janet  laughed  with 
an  attempt  at  gaiety,  but  her  mind  was 
fiercely  busy  and  solemn,  fastened  on  an 
unalterable  objective. 

And  when  finally  the  last  class  of  the  day 
was  over  she  swept  up  her  books,  scrambled 
swiftly  through  the  leisurely  moving,  chat- 
tering girls  until  she  had  reached  Ruth,  who 
was  also  hurrying  away,  and  they  went 
through  the  doorway  side  by  side,  as  if  their 
shoulders  had  been  glued  together. 

"You're   not   going   to 

■■i^BBiB*  hide  behind  any  locked 
doors  this  time,  missy," 
she  said.  "You're  coming 
with  me.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you."  Ruth  slowed 
down,  with  a  backward 
glance  over  her  shoulder. 
"And  it  isn't  going  to  do 
you  any  good  to  wait  for 
Miss  Reynolds,  either," 
Janet  went  on,  "because 
I'll  just  stick  here." 

"  I  don't  have  to  go  with 
you.  I'll  tell  Miss  Rey- 
^^^^^^^B  nolds  you're  pestering 
me — or  Miss  Prince." 
"Go  ahead.  I'd  like  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say.  But  it  won't  do  you  any  good. 
I'll  just  follow  you  and  follow  you  until 
someday  I  get  you  alone.  You  might  just  as 
well  get  it  over  with  now." 

Half  resisting,  half  impelled  by  Janet's 
threats,  Ruth  found  herself  shortly  in  her 
own  room.  Janet  shut  the  door  and  stood 
with  her  back  against  it,  her  hands  clutched 
together  over  the  knob. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "you're  going  to  tell  me 
why  you  keep  hounding  Binky." 

"I  don't  have  to  tell  you  anything.  You 
think  you're  so  smart.  You  think  you're  the 
smartest  girl  in  the  school." 

"I  am,"  Janet  said  equably.  "Everybody 
knows  that."  , 

"Well,  if  you're  so  smart,  why  don't  you 
know  that,  then!" 

Janet  shifted  imperceptibly.  "  I  only  know 
facts;  facts  that  are  decent  and — and  that 
anybody  knows  if  they've  got  any  brains.  I 
don't  know  about  underhanded  stuff." 

"You" — Ruth's  eyes  darted  about,  as  if 
trying  to  find  there  in  the  comers  of  the  room 
the  answer  to  the  thing  she  did  not  even 
know  she  sought — "you— you  think  you're 

so "  She  broke  off  abruptly,  clamping 

her  lips  tight  in  the  grip  of  helpless  frustra- 
tion. "Oh-h!"  she  cried;  then,  "I'm  just  as 
good  as  you  are!"  she  flung  out.  "I've  got 
lots  better  clothes  than  you  have.  All  you 
have  are  those  old  sloppy  sweaters  and 
skirts,  but  I've  got  something  better,  and 
I'd  wear  them,  too,  if  they'd  only  let  me,  but 
I've  got  them  all  right;  I've  got  a  whole 
closetful  of  pretty  clothes." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  Janet 
said  in  some  surprise.  "Nobody  was  talking" 
about  clothes." 

"  I  have  a  whole  lot  of  clothes,"  Ruth  sped 
on,  unchecked.  "Look!"  she  cried,  flinging 
open  the  closet  door.   "See?  See  there?" 
(Continued  on  Page  1 12) 


^  To  me,  the  conception  of 
^  two  people  living  together 
ior  twenty-five  years  without 
having  a  cross  word  suggests  a 
lack  of  spirit  only  to  be  ad- 
mired in  a  sheep.  ^  here  there 
is  spirit  there  must  be  sparks. 
Doa't  imagine  that  your  first 
row  in  married  life  will  i>e  the 
end  of  everything.  It  may  be 
the  end,  but  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  real  beginning. 

—A.  P.  HERBERT. 
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of  Green  Giant 
Brand  Peas 


These  peas,  of  course,  are  fully  cooked  when  you  get  them, 
but  there  is  a  w  orld  of  difference  in  flavor  in  the  way  they 
are  prepared  for  the  table. 

That's  why  we  recommend  briefly  heating  Green  Giant 
Brand  peas  in  their  own  boiled-down  juice.  We  think  this 
best  maintains  their  delicate  flavor. 

These  peas  are  grown  from  a  special  seed  (S-537,  exclu- 
sive with  us).  They  are  picked  only  when  the  scientific 
tenderometer  tells  us  that  they  are  at  the  fleeting  moment 
of  perfect  flavor. 


Pour  the  juice  from  the  can  into  a  sauce- 
pan. Boil  down  to  about  one-half,  which 
concentrates  the  vitamins  and  minerals. 


'^■^Ff:i7^'' 


Add  the  peas,  and  just  heat  through 
quickly.  Don't  overcook.  Season,  add 
butter  if  desired,  and  serve  in  a  hot  dish. 


S?- 


^Mi4>li^«^ 


Packed  at  thejieeting  moment 
of  perfect  flavor 


Packed  only  by  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Co., 
headquarters,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.;  and  Fine  Foods  of 
Canada.  Ltd.,  Tecumseh,  Ont.  Also  packers  of  the 
following  brands:  Nihlets  Whole  Kernel  Corn,  Nib- 
lets  Mexicorn  (whole  kernel  corn  and  peppers), 
Del  Maiz  Cream  Style  Corn  and  Niblets  Asparagus. 


"OREEN   giant"    BR 
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...ll  CHEHAMT 


For  gayety  . . .  for  the  joyous  lift 
it  will  give  your  heart  (and  his), 
wear  Frolic  perfume.  It's  made  for 
your  happiness  . . .  light,  bright, 
and  sparkling  . . .  and  wonderfully 
lasting,  too! 


Perfume.  $6.50;  3.50:  debutante  size.  l.IO. 
Toilet  Water.   1.75. 

Dusting  Powder.  1 .00.  Talcum  Powder.  50<f. 
(Plus  lax) 


(Continued  from  Page  110) 

"Very  cheap.  Very  bad  taste,"  Janet 
said,  glancing  over  casually. 

"They  are  not  cheap!  They  cost  a  whole 
lot  of  money.  I'll  bet  just  one  of  them  cost 
more  than  all  your  clothes  put  together.  I'll 
bet  my  mother  and  father  have  lots  more 
money  than  yours  have ! " 

"Money  doesn't  make  any  difference," 
Janet  said  imperturbably.  "Anyway,  my 
mother  doesn't  believe — my  mother  believes 
that  a  girl's  clothes  should  be  unob — un- 
obstrustive.  Anyway,  I'm  not  interested  in 
talking  about  clothes.  I  want  to  know  why 
you  keep  after  Binky." 

"But — but  everybody  likes  you!"  Ruth 
cried,  still  in  a  kind  of  confused  frenzy. 
"Everybody  likes  you;  you — you  can  look 
down  on  anybody ! " 

"  Is  that  what  you  want — to  look  down  on 
people?  Is  that  your  idea  of  being  some- 
body?" 

"I — you're  a  snob!"  Ruth  cried  out, 
wildly. 

"I  like  some  people,  and  some  people  I 
don't.  And  when  I  don't  like  them  I  tell  them 
so.  I  don't  like  you.  I  never  have.  And  it 
was  a  mistake  for  them  ever  to  let  you  into 
this  school.  You  lie  and  you  cheat  and  you 
sneak.  You  don't  know  how  to  behave,"  she 
concluded  anticlimactically.  "Now,  go  on. 
Tell  me.    If  you  don't  I'll — I'll  hurt  you." 

She  moved  forward  menacingly,  shoving 
up  the  sleeves  of  her  sweater. 

"You  wouldn't  dare!" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  would." 

"I'd  mess  you  up  for  your  party,  if  you 
did.  Maybe  I'd  give  you  a  black  eye." 
Ruth's  frenzy  had  gone,  giving  way  to  a  sly 
look  which  spread  rapidly  over  her  face. 
"Why  don't  you  ask  Binky?"  she  said  in- 
sinuatingly. 

"Because  Binky's  upset.  She's  hurt 
about  something,  and  I'm  not  going  to  hurt 
her  any  more." 

"She's  liable  to  be  more  upset  and  hurt  if 
you  don't  do  something." 

"Meaning  what?" 


"She'll  tell  you.  And  if  she  won't,  you 
can  tell  her  for  me  that  I  intend  to  do  what 
I  said." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about," 
Janet  said  uneasily,  beginning  to  be  wor- 
ried. "I  wouldn't  have  Binky  hurt  for  any- 
thing in  the  world,"  she  said,  solemn  and 
quiet,  "any  more  than  I  would  if  she  were 
my  kid  sister.  I'd  do  anything " 

"Oh,  would  you?"  Ruth  said  with  a 
gleam  of  triumph.  "All  right  then.  You  think 
I'm  not  coming  to  your  party,  but  I  am." 

"Why!"  Janet  exploded  violently.  "You 
are  not!  Why,  I'm  only  having  my  very 
best  friends!  Why,  I  wouldn't  ask  you  if — 
if "  She  broke  off,  spluttering  help- 
lessly. 

"Go  ahead,  then.  Go  ahead  and  hurt 
Binky,  if  you  want  to." 

"I "  Baffled,  wondering,  feeling  de- 
feated, Janet  stood  undecided,  then  she 
opened  the  door  and  left  the  room. 

The  problem  weighed  heavily,  eating  into 
her  mind;  but  only  briefly.  Her  healthy  na- 
ture quickly  reasserted  itself,  and  the  trou- 
ble fell  into  proper  perspective.  Ruth  didn't 
have  any  real  power  over  Binky,  she  told 
herself;  it  was  just  one  of  her  cheap  tricks. 
Only  she  would  see  that  Ruth  was  kept  away 
from  her. 

It  was  not  difficult;  she  stuck  close  to 
Binky  after  classes,  and  when  she  went  vis- 
iting in  the  other  girls'  rooms  at  night  she 
induced  Binky  to  go  along  too.  "  It'll  do  you 
good,  Binky,"  she  said.  But,  although  Binky 
brightened  once  in  a  while  at  the  chattering 
and  giggling  of  the  other  girls,  as  the  days 
passed  she  seemed  to  grow  paler  and  thinner 
and  only  nibbled  at  the  refreshments.  "It's 
good,"  Janet  coa.xed  her.  "And  you've  got  to 
eat  something.  Please,  Binky." 

"I'm  just  not  hungry,  Jan.  Really,  I'm 
not.   I  don't  feel  like  eating  anything." 

But  then,  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  day 
before  the  party,  Janet  was  kept  after  class 
by  Miss  Reynolds,  who  had  at  last  become 
concerned  at  her  indifference. 


FLEISHER'S  YARNS,   INC. 

32  Mercer  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Flelsher's  "Men's 
Book,"  Volume  74,  for  which  I  am  enclos- 
ing 30(f. 

Nome 
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Chest  Cold  Misery 

Relieved  by 

Moist  Heat  of 

ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


The  moist  heat  of  an 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
poultice  relieves 
cough,  tightness  of 
chest  muscle  sore- 
ness due  to  chest 
cold,  bronchial  irri- 
tation and  simple 
s»re  throat. 


SIMPLE 
CHEST  COLD 
SORE  THROAT 
BRONCHIAL 

IRRITATION 
SIMPLE 

SPRAIN,  BRUISE 
SORE  MUSCLES 
CHARLEY  HORSE 

Apply  that  ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
poultice  just  hot  enough  to  be 
comfortable — then  feel  the  moist 
heat  go  right  to  work  on  that 
cough,  tightness  of  chest  muscle 
soreness.  Does  good,  feels  good 
for  several  hours. 

The  moist  heat  of  an  ANTIPHLO- 
GISTINE poultice  also  relieves 
pain  .  . .  reduces  swelling,  limbers 
up  stiff,  aching  muscles  due  to 
a  simple  sprain,  bruise,  charley 
horse,  similar  injury  or  condition. 

Get  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  (Aunty 
Flo)  in  tube  or  can  at  any  drug 
store  NOW. 

Antipklogistin^e 


The  White  Package  with  the  Orange  Bam/ 
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"I  don't  understand  what's  happened  to 
you,  Janet,"  she  said. 

"It  really  isn't  serious.  Miss  Reynolds, 
honestly  it  isn't — about  my  work,  I  mean.  I 
can  catch  up  on  that.  And  I  have  something 
awfully  important  on  my  mind.  Please  don't 
keep  me  now.  Miss  Reynolds." 

Miss  Reynolds  was  firm,  however,  and 
Janet  was  half  an  hour  getting  away.  And 
when  at  last  she  did,  and  went  racing  across 
the  campus  to  the  house,  there  was  no  trace 
of  Binky  in  her  room. 

"Virginia,"  she  said,  bursting  into  her 
friend's  room,  "have  you  seen  Binky?" 

"She  isn't  up  here,  Jan." 

Nobody  had  seen  Binky       

since  Miss  Reynolds'  class. 

Uneasily,  Janet  searched 
the  library,  the  campus, 
scaiming  the  shadows  un- 
der the  trees;  then  at  last 
she  caught  sight  of  a  figure 
standing  in  the  sunlight 
down  by  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  She  went  toward  it, 
and  when  she  saw  that  it 
was  Ruth  she  broke  into  a 
run,  but  Ruth,  with  an  up- 
ward glance,  had  seen  her, 
too,  and  vanished  hur- 
riedly among  the  trees.  But      

Binky  was  there,  lying  face 
down  on  the  grass,  her  head  cradled  on  her 
arms,  and  she  was  crying  uncontrollably. 
Janet  stood,  undecided,  glancing  in  the 
direction  Ruth  had  taken,  then  she  knelt 
down  and  bent  over  the  little  figure. 

"Oh,  Binky — don't,"  she  pleaded  gently. 

But  Binky's  head  rolled  from  side  to  side 
and  her  sobbing  increased,  coming  in  great 
rending  spasms.  Helplessly,  Janet  watched 
her  roommate  cry,  then  abruptly  she  sat 
back  on  her  heels. 

"Binky!"  she  said  sharply.  "Stop  that! 
Stop  it  at  once!  Sit  up  here.  Get  up!"  she 
commanded. 

Binky  rolled  over  and  sat  up,  but  her 
hands  still  covered  her  bowed  face. 


Inside  the  home,  they  say, 
is  dead  decorum  and  rou- 
tine: outside  is  adventure  and 
variety.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  home  is  the  only  place  of 
liberty,  the  only  spot  on  earth 
where  a  man  can  alter  ar- 
rangements suddenly,  make 
an  experiment  or  indulge  in  a 
whim.  The  home  is  not  the 
one  tame  place  in  a  world  of 
adventure;  it  is  the  one  wild 
place  in  a  world  of  rules  and 
set  tasks.  — G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 


"Take  your  hands  away,"  Janet  said. 
"Look  at  me,  Binky.  Look  at  me!" 

The  younger  girl  obeyed,  but  her  eyes 
were  so  stricken  and  hurt  that  Janet  almost 
relented. 

"Now,"  she  said  more  gently,  then  her 
voice  became  stern  again.  "Now,  Binky, 
you're  going  to  tell  me  what  this  is  all  about. 
Why  should  you  let  that — that  tramp  make 
you  cry  like  this?  Why  do  you  let  her 
do  it,  Binky?  Now,  come  on,  out  with  it." 
Binky  hesitated,  while  the  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks,  then  she  cried  out  in  a  des- 
perate, passionate  little  wail.  "Oh,  Jan, 
you've  got  to  ask  Ruth  to 

the  party!  Just  got  to!" 

"What!"  Janet  almost 
screamed.  "What  are  you 
talking  about,  Binky? 
Why  should  I — I  will  not 
ask  Ruth  to  my  party.  And 
why  should  you  want 
her — you  don't  likeherany 
more  than  I  do." 

"But " 

"But  what?  Well  — 
what?"  She  waited  ex- 
pectantly, then  a  look  of 
perception  slowly  came 
into  her  eyes.  "Binky — 

has  Ruth  got  something 

on  you?"  she  asked. 
"She — oh,  don't  ask  me,  Jan." 
"  I'm  going  to  ask  you,"  Janet  said  firmly, 
"and  I'm  going  to  make  you  tell  me.  It's 
the  only  way  I  can  help  you,  Binky."  Her 
voice  softened.  "You  know  I  can  help 
you." 

"She — she  knows  about  my  mother," 
Binky  said  at  last,  so  faintly  that  Janet 
could  scarcely  hear. 

Janet  was  dumfounded,  and  broke  into  re- 
lieved laughter.  "Well,  for  gosh  sakes,  what 
of  it  ?  She  knows  about  my  mother  too." 

"But" — Binky  had  begun  to  hiccup — 
"but  my  mother  isn't  like  yours,  Jan,"  she 

said  painfully.  "She " 
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(Continued  from  Page  113) 

Janet  felt  a  chill  creep  up  her  spine;  her 
body  felt  light  with  insupportable  excite- 
ment. "Well?"  she  said  breathlessly. 

"My  mother — my  mother — d-doesn't — 
inow  things — she " 

"She  "  Janet  gasped.    "You — you 

nean  she — she's  crazy?"    Her  voice  came 
)ut  in  a  shocked  and  horrified  whisper. 

Binky 's  haunted  eyes  searched  her  friend's, 
md  then,  as  if  finding  there  the  confirma- 
:ion  of  an  awful  fact,  her  hands  fiew  up  to 
ler  face  once  more.  v 

"But" — Janet  swallowed  hard;  her  hor- 
•or  and  pity  were  almost  more  than  she 
:ould  bear — "but,  Binky,"  she  said,  fighting 
iown  her  shock,  searching  wildly  for  words 
)f  comfort,  "but — but,  Binky — some  people 
;et  over  it.  Sometimes  the  mind  gets  sick 
ust  like  the  body  does  for  a  little  while,  then 
;ometimes  it  gets  well,  too,  just  like  the  body 
loes.  Anyway,"  she  concluded  emphati- 
:ally,  "  it  isn't  any  disgrace.  .  .  .  What's  all 
his  got  to  do  with  Ruth,  anyway,  I'd  like  to 
enow!" 

"She — she  said  if — if  I  didn't  make  you 
isk  her  to  your  party  she'd  tell  about  my 
nother  all  over  school.  And  I  couldn't  stand 
hat,  Jan!  I  didn't  want  anybody  to  know. 
>he — she  knows  about  my  mother  because 
he  comes  from  the  same  town  where  the 
anit — where  my  mother  lives.  And  I 
ouldn't  stand  everybody  knowing  about 
ler,  Jan !  I  just  couldn't ! " 

Janet  ground  her  teeth  down  hard.  "I'll 
fx  her !  Nobody  is  going  to  know  about  your 
nother,  only — only  I'm  awfully  sorry, Binky. 
bu — you  wouldn't  like  to  go  for  a  canoe 
ide,  would  you,  Binky?" 

No,  not  today,  thanks,  Jan.  And— 
tianks  for  everything.  I  feel  better,  telling 
amebody." 

'Well,  sure,"  Janet  said  loudly,  "that's 
hat  friends  are  for." 

The  night  was  dimly  pale,  with  a  waning 
loon;  and  a  soft  fragrant  breeze  rustled  the 
aves  of  the  oaks,  stirred  the  water  of  the 
ike  as  if  it  were  being  blown  on  by  a  pro- 
nged gentle  breath.  Two  girls  sauntered 
owly  along  its  edge,  talking  softly  but  des- 
Itorily — unlike  girls  who  have  long  been 
intimate  terms. 

"It's  a  nice  night  for  a  walk."  said  one  of 
lem.  "Nobody  ever  asked  me  to  go  for  a 
alk  before,  Virginia." 

"  Maybe  if  you "  Virginia  began,  with 

uneasy  glance  about  among  the  trees  and 
long  the  lake's  edge ;  then  she  went  on  with 

sudden  spurt  of  briskness,  "It  is  a  nice 
ight.  The  lake's  nice  too.  Come  on,  Ruth, 

's  go  for  a  ride  in  a  canoe." 

"A  canoe?  At  night?" 

"Why,  sure.  We  do  it  all  the  time.    If 
don't  get  caught."   Virginia's  voice  was 
leasantly  conspiratorial.  "It's  wonderful, 

night." 

'Well" — Ruth  hesitated,  dubious,  but 
iger  to  comply — "well,  all  right." 

"Okay.  You  get  in  first.  I'll  hold  it  steady. 

ow,  all  set?" 

"Y-yes,     only  —  it     wobbles     awfully. 

-o-o-h!" 
'Just  sit  still.   I'll  untie  the  rope.  There 

)w."    Virginia  pushed  the  canoe  slightly 

it  into  the  water. 

Well,  why  don't  you  get  in?"  Ruth  said, 
nsely  uneasy,  then  she  drew  in  her  breath 
arply  as  another  figure  darted  from  behind 
le  of  the  trees  and  plowed  out  into  the 
ater  to  the  canoe. 
"Okay,  Virginia,"  Janet  said. 
"  Let  me  out  of  here !  I  want  to  get  out ! " 
uth  started  to  rise. 

"Sit  down,"  Janet  commanded.  "You'll 
imp  it  over." 

"But "  Ruth  said,  frightened. 

"Give  me  a  hand  here,  Virginia."   Janet 

rambled  into  the  boat.  "Now  go  on  back; 

:t  your  shoes  off  before  you  get  cold,"  she 

id,  already  paddling  away. 

Ruth  stared  at  the  white  blur  of  Janet's 

t  face  in  front  of  her.  "What  are  you 

ing  to  do?" 

"WTiat  do  you  think?" 

"I — I  don't  know.    But  I — I'll  scream! 

Itell!  rU— ^Ujumpout!" 


■t 


"Go  ahead,"  Janet  retorted  implacably. 
"Nobody  can  hear  you.  And  you  can't  swim. 
Go  ahead  and  jump.  It'll  save  me  a  lot  of 
trouble." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do!  Are — are 
you  going  to  dump  me  out?"  Ruth  said 
between  chattering  teeth. 

"Maybe." 

"But — I'm  afraid!  I  can't  swim!  I'm 
afraid ! " 

"Maybe  you'll  know  how  it  feels,  then," 
Janet  said,  busily  paddling.  "Maybe  you'll 
know  how  Binky  feels." 

"I  wasn't  hurting  Binky." 

"Oh,  no!  All  you  were  doing  was  crucify- 
ing her,  that's  what  you  were  doing.  You 
don't  have  to  hit  a  person  to  hurt  them.  Or 
drown  them,  either." 

They  had  reached  the  center  of  the  lake. 
Janet  stopped  paddling,  and  laid  the  paddle 
across  her  knees.  "We're  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake,"  she  remarked  coolly,  looking 
around  her.  "How  do  you  like  the  scenery 
from  out  here?" 

"You  just  wait  until  we  get  back!  You 
just  wait  till  I  tell  Miss  Prince!" 


BV  DOROTHY  BOiroiJRT 

I  had  not  thought  to  show  my  love 

for  you 
In  homey  ways  like  these:  in  kettles 

bright 
And  stainless;  sheets  that  billow  out 

in  white 
Clean-smelling  sails  against  the 

sky's  rich  blue; 
Swift  suds  on  dishes  that  I  chose 

with  care 
To  match  the  candlesticks.    (How 

could  1  know 
Love  stretched  beyond  a  wistful 

candle  glow 
And  made  the  daylight  sweet  and 

good  to  share?) 

Each  stitch  1  take,  each  flowerpot  I 

fill, 
Each  room  I  dust,  each  bed  I  make 

will  start 
The  incense  curling  smokily  and 

still 
Above  the  secret  altar  of  my  heart — 
And  so  I  set  the  coffee  on  the  flanle 
When  you  come  in  the  door  and 

sDeak  my  name. 


"How  do  you  know  you're  going  to  get 
back?" 

"You  wouldn't  dare." 

"Wouldn't  I?  It  could  be  an  accident.  I 
could  just  rock  the  canoe  a  little.  Canoes 
turn  over  very  easily."  Janet  began  rocking 
lightly  from  side  to  side.  "See?" 

"  Don't ! "  Ruth  screamed,  clutching  wildly 
at  the  boat's  sides.  "Don't,  Janet!" 

"I  could  just  tip  it  over  and  then  swim 
ashore.  I  can  swim  like  a  fish.  And  you'd  just 

be  out  here — going  under  and  under " 

She  leaned  over  heavily  to  one  side,  and  the 
canoe  lurched  with  her. 

"Oh,  please!"  Ruth  screamed  again. 
"Please  don't!  Take  me  back,  Janet!  I 
won't  talk  to  Binky  any  more."  The  canoe 
gave  a  dangerous  lurch  to  the  other  side  and 
she  moaned  sickeningly.  "I  won't  even  see 
her!"  she  cried  wildly.  "I  won't  see  her  at 
all!  Only  take  me  back ! " 

"That  isn't  enough,"  Janet  said  flatly. 
"Not  any  more." 

Ruth  shivered,    "You  mean  you're 

Anyway  you're  going  to " 

"You  don't  belong  in  this  school,"  Janet 
said.  "You'll  have  to  go  home.  You  can  take 
your  choice — you  can  tell  Miss  Prince  you 
don't  like  it  here,  or  you  can  tell  her  you're 
sick — or  I'll " 


"I'll  go  home!"  Ruth  wept.  "I'll  do  any- 
thing!" 

"Is  that  a  promise?" 

"Y-e-e-s." 

"But  I  don't  trust  you.  Your  promises 
don't  mean  anything." 

"I  hate  it  here!  I  hate  this  school!  I'd 
rather  go  home!" 

"But  if  you  don't  keep  it,  if  you  don't  say 
what  you  promised  you  will,  I'll  follow  you, 
I'll  hunt  you  down " 

"You  won't  have  to,"  Ruth  said  dismally. 
"I'll  do  it.   I'll  tell  Miss  Prince." 

Janet  picked  up  her  paddle,  and  they  went 
back  again,  climbed  slowly  ashore  and 
walked  together  up  the  terrace  to  the  house. 

IHE  next  morning  Janet  stood  in  the  dean's 
office,  facing  her  across  the  desk.  Her  eyes 
were  dark  and  heavy  with  sleeplessness. 

"Sit  down,  Janet,"  said  Miss  Prince  sol- 
emnly. "I've  asked  you  to  come  here  for  a 
very  special — a  very  serious  reason." 

"Yes,  I  know.  I've  been  thinking  about 
it  all  night." 

"Oh.  You  know  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you,  then." 

Janet  did  not  answer. 

"Ruth  tells  me  she  wants  to  go  home,"  the 
dean  went  on,  closely  watching  the  girl's 
face. 

"Did  she — did  she  tell  you  what  I — did 
she  tell  you  why?" 

"No.  She  said  only  that  she  was  not 
happy  here." 

Janet's  face  flickered  with  a  smile,  but  it 
was  quickly  gone,  giving  place  to  a  new 
look — of  respect,  almost,  and  a  little  pity. 
"She's  got  more  guts — excuse  me.  Miss 
Prince — she's  got  more  stuff  than  I  ex- 
pected." 

"Most  people  have,  Janet,"  Miss  Prince 
told  her.  "If  they're  given  a  chance.  .  .  . 
I'm  not  letting  her  go  home." 

"You're  not?"  Janet  asked. 

"No.  I'm  transferring  her  to  one  of  the 
other  houses.  Then,  in  the  fall,  if  she  doesn't 
want  to  come  back,  that  will  be  up  to  her, 
and  to  her  parents." 

"I  wasn't  going  to  hurt  her.  Miss  Prince, 
I  only  wanted  to  teach  her  a  lesson.  But— 
what  I  did  wasn't  very  nice.  Miss  Prince.  I 
ought  to  be  punished." 

"I  think  you  will  be,  Janet,"  the  dean 
replied.  "I  think  that  you — you  may  work 
that  out  for  yourself,  Janet.  You  may  go 
now." 

Janet  went  slowly  out  and  upstairs  to  her 
own  room,  where  Binky  was  studying  at  her 
desk.  She  stood  for  a  long  while,  looking  out 
over  the  sunny  campus,  her  face  downcast, 
her  eyes  soljmn.  Down  there  a  small  figure 
moved  solitarily  about  among  the  clusters  of 
other  girls.  Janet  turned  away. 

She  had  told  Binky  before,  last  night,  but 
she  felt  impelled  to  say  it  again,  "Ruth 
won't  bother  you  any  more,  Binky,"  she 
said  quietly. 

Binky  looked  up  without  speaking;  her 
eyes  were  still  troubled,  but  the  pain  m  them 
had  diminished  and  a  new  confidence  was  re- 
flected in  them. 

"But,"  Janet  went  on  slowly,  "I— I'm  not 
going  to  give  my  party.  I  don't  feel  like  hav- 
ing a  party  today.  I  don't  feel  like  a  party 
at  all.  I  think  I'll  lie  down  for  a  little  wliilc, 
I— I  don't  feel  very  good.  I  feel  a  little 
sick." 

Miss  Prince  had  not  moved  from  her  chair ; 
she  was  listening  to  the  solemn  passage  of 
footsteps  across  the  floor  upstairs,  but  still 
seeing  Janet  as  she  had  stood  before  her  a 
moment  ago.  Poor  child.  She  did  not  know 
that  she  had  come  perilously  close  to 
disaster,  and  that  in  the  crisis  she  had  left 
much  of  her  childhood  behind  her.  For 
henceforward  she  would  know  pity,  and  pity 
is  never  in  the  very  young.  She  did  not 
know,  as  she  knew,  that  her  greatest  punish- 
ment would  come  from  her  own  heart — or 
that  the  penalty  for  growing  up  was  to  dis- 
cover that  she  had  a  heart  at  all. 

She  yearned — knowingthat  she  wouldn't — 
to  go  up  and  tell  her  that.  She  smiled  rue- 
fully— and  a  little  proudly.  Janet  was  ably 
equipped,  and  would  prefer  to  cope  with  it 
herself. 
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State  and  OWI  in  Chungking,  and  went 
out  to  translate  American  money  into 
Chinese.  We  bought  it,  with  $50  bills  at 
1700  to  1.  In  other  words  we  got  $85,000 
for  $50,  all  in  $1000  bills. 

Loaded  down  with  our  roll,  we  staggered 
away  with  a  total  of  $255,000  between 
us  to  the  Thieves'  Market  in  The  Street  of 
the  Rusty  Nails.  There  we  proceeded  to 
have  a  wonderful  time  bargaining  for 
knickknacks.  The  merchant  enjoyed  the 
bargaining  as  much  as  we,  and  so  did 
about  two  dozen  Chinese  onlookers  who 
watched  absorbedly  whenever  bidding  got 
brisk.  It  was  so  much  fun  I  decided  I'm 
against  the  one-price  system.  But  though 
The  Street  of  the  Rusty  Nails  was  fun,  it 
was  noisome.  I'm  afraid  not  all  the  per- 
fumes Louise  Paine  Benjamin  keeps  in  that 
big  cabinet  of  hers  could  ever  make  it 
sweet. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  into  General 
Wedemeyer's  headquarters.  Pat  Hurley, 
looking  like  a  movie  actor  with  his  white 
hair  and  mustache  and  boldly  chiseled 
face,  was  present.  P.S.:  He  once  was  a 
movie  actor. 

Wedemeyer  is  tall  and  near  to  thinness 
as  to  shoulders,  neck  and  face.  His  hair  is 
quite  gray,  but  he  seems  young  and  vigor- 
ous. He  was  frank.  Told  us  some  inter- 
esting facts  about  the  Chinese  army.  A 
Chinese  soldier  needs  about  one  tenth  of 
the  tonnage  a  G.  I.  needs  to  keep  him  go- 
ing. They  like  to  be  trained  by  Americans. 
Most  of  them  look  like  children.  Rifles 
taller  than  they  are.  Even  the  higher 
Chinese  officers  are  just  learning  how  to 
wage  modern  war.  "So  far,"  he  said,  "one 
trained  Jap  has  been  worth  ten  untrained 
Chinese  soldiers." 

It  is  an  uphill  job  working  with  the 
Chinese  because  they  are  so  disorganized, 
and  "face"  means  so  much  to  them.  The 
average  Chinese  is  an  individualist.  Prob- 
ably a  lot  of  them  hardly  know  we're  at 
war  with  Japan,  though  this  may  seem  in- 
credible to  an  American.  Even  more  im- 
portant, a  lot  of  them  don't  care  because, 
under  any  domination,  they  could  not 
possibly  be  worse  Off  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  Poverty  is  the  birthright  of 
90  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  people. 

Went  out  with  astute  and  able  Brig. 
Gen.  (ieorge  Olmsted  to  the  wartime- 
refugee  home  of  a  new  type  of  Chinese,  a 
sort  of  business  entrepreneur.  Very  sharp 
fellow.  His  wife — second  oae — was  young, 
lovely  and  intelligent.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  wealthy  farmer,  really  a  kind  of 
landowner  from  North  China.  Educated 
by  her  mother.  Had  picked  up  English, 
(ieorge  said,  in  just  the  past  six  months. 
She  •  spoke  surprisingly  well.  Like  so 
many  wealthy  Chinese  refugees,  he  had 
little  furniture  and  what  he  had  was 
crowded,  liuggermugger,  in  three  or  four 
tiny  rooms.  The  building  was  dark  gray 
concrete,  not  very  Chinese  looking. 

Whenever  one  enters  the  house  of  a 
Chinese,  one  must  be  prepared  to  drink 
several  cups  of  tea.  If  one  visits  several 
Chinese  in  an  afternoon,  as  I  did,  it  takes 
a  bit  of  doing. 

Went  to  the  home  of  a  former  bank 
manager  from  Shanghai.  More  tea  and  a 
kind  of  Chinese  ravioli.  Went  over  his 
house.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  apart- 
ments erected  for  bombed-out  families, 
strictly  utilitarian,  tiny  square  rooms, 
furnished  sparsely  with  no  Chinese  scenes, 
lacquer  or  any  of  the  aesthetic  orna- 
ments one  associates  with  well-to-do  Chi- 
nese. 

I  then  went  to  the  bare-walled,  wartime 
home — three  rooms — of  a  gold  merchant 
who,  before  the  war,  had  a  chemical  busi- 
ness in  Mukden,  with  duPont  connec- 
tions. He  had  just  closed  his  gold  business 
because  of  the  wild  fluctuations  of  the  cur- 
rency, which  threatens  to  bankrupt  all 
business.  In  one  day,  gold  has  gone  up 
500  points.  I  changed  a  $50  bill  into 
$115,000  at  2.«)0  to  1  today. 

Visited  the  home  of  a  small  business- 
man —  graphite  mines,  and  so  on.  More 
tea  and  ravioli.  The  bank  manager,  who 
had  gone  with  me,  attacked  it  with  vigor 
and  much  facial  and  verbal  enthusiasm. 
"Much  better  than  at  my  hou.se."  Actu- 
ally, though  he  had  eaten  heartily  at  his 
own  home,  I  suppo.se  he  was  hungry. 
Most  Chinese  are,  since,  generally  speak- 
ing, there  simply  isn't  enough  food  for  all. 


. .  .ANKLES  PRBTT7 
BNOUGH  TO  TEMPT 
AN  ARTIST'S  BRUSH 

...because  their  slender  meas- 
urements mean  beauty  of  line, 
grace  and  poise— all  emphasized 
by  Miracle-Tread  shoes,  designed 
for  just  that  clever  purpose. 
Write  for  name  of  neorest  deoler 


THE    BEK 


THE    SEARL 


^mm 


Si 


A  FEW  STYLES  $5.50 

Distant  points  slightly  higher 


WOMENS  DIVISION 

CRADDOCK-TERRY   SHOE   CORPORATION 
LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 
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SMOOTH 


STRATEGY 


.  . .  your  sleek  molding  Flexees 
girdle,  your  free-as-air  Flexaire 
bra.  Expertly  designed  to  com- 
plement each  other,  Flexees  and 
Flexaire  contour  your,  figure 
in  a  smooth, 
unbroken 
silhouette. 


FLEXAIRE  BRAS:  $1  TO  $5 

FIEXEES  GIRDLES  AND  COMBINATIONS:  S5.95TO$15 


The  small  businessman  believed  in  the 
Living  Buddha — living,  that  is,  although 
he  had,  technically,  been  dead  200  years. 
He  had  a  painting  of  the  dead  Buddha, 
recently  done  by  the  Buddha  himself,  al- 
though, as  he  seriously  told  me,  the  Bud- 
dha was  two  centuries  dead. 

Chinese  have,  of  course,  a  complex  of 
superstitions.  The  cholera  epidemic  in 
Chungking,  for  instance,  has  been  caused 
by  a  pair  of  goblins.  The  Chinese  have 
been  busy  eradicating  the  epidemic  by 
burning  bits  of  paper  and  painting  red 
crosses  over  their  doors.  (American  sol- 
diers have  had  no  cholera  because  we 
inoculate  against  it.) 

The  small  businessman,  a  slight  Chinese, 
showed  me  a  picture  of  his  very  numerous 
family.  As  I  handed  the  picture  back  to 
him  he  remarked,  "Heavy  burden." 

This  man's  house  had  not  been  bombed. 
It  was  typically  Chinese.  That  is,  to 
enter  it  at  all,  you  passed  from  the  teeming 
noisy  street  through  a  narrow  archway 
between  shops.  In  this  instance  an  odorous 
food  shop  and  one  selling  tin  pails. 

After  winding  through  this  passage  for  a 
hundred  feet,  passing  the  servants'  kitchen 
and  a  few  sheds,  you  came  into  a  large 
court  facing  the  two-story  wooden  struc- 
ture with  a  tile  roof.  'Vou  entered  the  room 
of  his  ancestors,  the  center  room  of  the 
house,  and  the  one  containing  the  heavy, 
(lark,  guest  table,  chin  high  so  one  can  eat 
easily  and  drink  tea.  Eating  with  chop- 
sticks, one  sometimes  has  to  place  the  edge 
of  the  dish  firmly  against  the  chin  and 
shovel  food  in.  If  possible,  the  guest,  as 
a  mark  of  honor,  is  seated  to  face  south. 
That's  lucky.  Best, 

BRUCE. 

Sian. 

Dear  Beatrice:  From  Chungking  we 
flew  on  to  ancient  Sian,  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  China.  It  is  made  principally  of 
mud,  except  for  a  modern  street,  called, 
curiously  enough,  Main  Street,  of  two- 
story  concrete  business  fronts  with  such 
names  as  Chicago  Emporium,  AU- 
American  Ice  Cream  Parlor,  Shanghai 
Trading  Company,  and  so  on,  very  up- 
and-coming,  all  of  them  promising  bar- 
gain prices. 

The  Gissimo  reached  Sian  and  we 
motored,  in  a  dilapidated  bus,  with  one 
man  at  the  wheel  and  another  holding 
the  hand  brake,  out  to  a  West  Pointish 
place  for  graduation  exercises  of  new 
Chinese  second  lieutenants. 

The  Gissimo  is  not  a  commanding  fig- 
ure and,  since  his  capture,  often  walks 
with  a  cane.  His  back  was  injured  in 
a  thirty-foot  drop  while  he  attempted  to 
escape  a  rival  war  lord  some  years  ago. 
At  the  time  he  was  not  given  long  to 
live,  but  he  looks  in  good  health  and 
spirits  now. 

We  had  lunch,  an  American  lunch  in 
our  honor,  and  interviewed  the  Gissimo. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  regard  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  as  Chinese  at  all,  since  they 
would  not  join  unified  Cliina  and,  actually, 
took  orders  from  a  foreign  power. 

Chengtu,  China. 

Later:  Before  going  out  to  the  uni- 
versity— which,  for  the  duration,  has 
moved  here  from  Nanking — we  had 
bought  some  ch'ien  from  the  money- 
changers, men  with  black  bags  stuffed 
with  paper  currency,  at  2700  to  1.  Before 
I  left  China,  the  exchange  had  gone  to 
3000  to  1.  just  double  what  it  was  when 
I  entered  China  twelve  days  before.  (In- 
cidentally, we  print  this  currency  in  the 
U.S.  A.,  and  fly  it  over  the  Hump  in  bales.) 

A  Chinese  city  at  night  is  amazingly 
picturesque,  but  it  is  certainly  also  very 
dirty  and  smelly.  The  sidewalks  overflow 
with  people  spilling  into  the  cobbled 
streets  alive  with  schools  of  rickshas  swim- 
ming through  the  bedlam.  The  Chinese 
just  barely  step  a.sidc  in  time.  Never  a 
second  too  early,  almost  a  second  too 
late.  One  could  watch  it  for  hours.  The 
shops  never  seem  to  close,  and  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  men  arc  eating 
in  the  numerous  food  shops.  Lights  are 
everywhere,  but  dim,  and  the  people  flicker 
through  the  shadowslike  swallows  at  dusk. 
Everyone  talks  as  rapidly  as  they  move. 
Literally  nothing  is  still  except  the  moon 
overhead.  Best, 

BRUCE. 

Calcutta  to  Kandy,  Ceylon. 
Dear  Bibi:  We  flew  from  Chengtu  back 
to  Kunming,  thence  over  the  Hump  again 
(Continued  on  Page  119) 
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•  •  •  Luxurious  all  wool 
'Botany  ^CertllieaFab- 
rics  tor  nome  se\^'InA  are 
your  |3ertect  answer  to 
the  c(uestiorc|ualityattne 
lowest  |30ssible  cost.  Cre- 
ate your  own  Inaiviaual 
wardroDe  witn  'Botany 
Certlilea  Faorics.  Tney 
are  sfion^ccl  ana  snrunk... 
ready  lor  sewing. ..and 
you  can  Feel  tlie  Oincr- 
ence."  Look  for  tne  tag  on 
tne  Dolt...tne  name  on 
tke  selvage  ...  at  leading 
piece  goods  counters... 
everywhere. 

A.sh  tor  a    " lioiany     label  to 
sewinyour  ' Hotany    garment 


TRADEMARK    OF   BOTAMT   WORSTED 
MILLS.   RLG1STERED    IN   THE    U.S.    PATENT   OFFICE. 

Copyright  ]9A5,  Botany  Worsted  Mills 


BRAND 


BOTANY  WORSTED  MILLS,  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Men's  and  Women's  Wear  Fabrics  •  "Botany  500"  Suit 
Ties  •  Robes  •  No-Dye-Lot  Yarns  •  Lanolin  Cosmetics 
Certified  Fabrics  tCerl/fied  by  Botony  Laborotories        .» 
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'^ — -r=^0  YOU  who  have  waited  for  the 
(O^/^    most  favored  of  all  fine  timepieces, 
this  will  come  as  a  part  of  the  good  news 
of  America's  magnificent  victory. 

Elgin  craftsmen,  who  stayed  so  faithfully  on 
their  job  of  making  vitally  needed  precision 
instruments  and  timing  devices  for  our  armed 
forces,  are  now  using  their  war-sharpened 
skills  in  the  creation  of  Lord  and  Lady  Elgin 


^^^  c/iz^€z:e^  (hf^yn^j 


Watches  for  you.  It  will  be  a  while  yet;  th^ 
making  of  fine  watches  is  slow,  patient  work. 

But  new  Elgins  are  on  the  way  .  .  ,  watches 
of  dependable  accuracy  .  .  .  watches  your 
jeweler  will  be  truly  proud  to  show  you. 

So  Avhen  you  see  various  sorts  of  foreign- 
made  watches  with  their  strange-sounding 
names,  hold  fast  to  your  original  desire. 

There  will  be  more  of  the  superb  American- 

FIdIN 


made  Elgins.  New  Lord  and  Lady  Elgins  and 
Elgin  DeLuxe  models — all  reasonably  priced, 
exquisitely  styled  and  timed  to  the  stars! 

These  will  be  watches  most  satisfying  to 
own  .  .  .  and  most  worthy  of  your  thought- 
ful giving.  You'll  he  glad  you  waited  for  an 
Elgin.  Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  Elgin, 
Illinois,  U.  S.  A.  {This  is  our  80th  Anniversary.) 

BUY   THE    BONDS   OF  VICTORY! 


TZCtCCCi/^V 


^sc^^z^n^^^ced' 


A^i^zcCy 
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j  (Continued  from  Page  117) 

across  Burma  to  Calcutta.  Thence  to  Cey- 
lon, at  the  tip  of  India.  Landed  at  Sirigea 
air  strip  and  drove  fifty  miles  to  Kandy. 
Ceylon  is  a  beautiful  land  of  high  green 
mountains,  narrow  verdant  valleys,  lovely 
waterfalls.  They  have  an  excessiv'ely  high 
murder  rate  among  the  natives — possibly 
because  they  have  more  energy  than  the 
Indians  in  India.  Passed  rubber  planta- 
tions and  coconut  groves.  Men  in  white 
dhotis  and  women  in  vari-colored  saris. 
Better-looking  and  healthier-looking  than 
the  Indians  of  India.  They  live  to  thirty- 
five  years,  on  the  average.  That's  seven 
years  longer  than  Indians  in  India. 

The  stately,  solidly  supercilious  bul- 
locks that  draw  the  two- wheeled,  thatch- 
roofed  carts  are  oyster  white,  with 
dowager-humped  necks,  heavy  clubman 
jowls  and,  altogether,  the  dignified,  de- 
tached countenance  of  a  born  aristocrat 
serenely  in  harmony  with  the  surrounding 
world. 

Went  to  dinner  with  the  Supremo,  Lord 
Louis  Mountbatten,  charming  as  ever, 
whose  seeming  dilettantism  masks  a  great 
deal  of  ability  and  hard,  productive  work. 
But  he  looks  as  most  movie  actors  would 
like  to  look. 

Kandy,  Ceylon. 

Later.  The  Burma  campaign  demon- 
strated how  the  airplane  has  revolution- 
ized warfare  by  permitting  an  army  to 
cut  itself  entirely  off  from  orthodox  lines 
of  supply.  Eighteen  hundred  tons  of 
supplies  a  day  were  flown  in,  33^  tons  a 
craft. 

The  Supremo  pointed  out  that  there 
were  certain  disease  spots  in  Burma.  He 
chose  to  fight  Japs  there  because  we  were 
prepared  for  disease,  and. he  knew  Japs 
would  not  be  able  to  prepare  for  lack  of 
supplies.  During  the  campaign  we  cut  our 
rate  of  140  sick  to  one  wounded  down  till 
it  was  six  sick  to  one  wounded  and  out  of 
action.  Similarly  he  determined  to  fight 
during  the  monsoon  period  becau.se  Japs 
were  not  prepared.  Result  was  that  many, 
many  more  Japs  were  killed  by  disease  and 
malnutrition  in  Burma  than  lay  bullets. 

Best, 
BRUCE. 

Botnbay,  India. 

Dear  Beatrice:  In  their  special  way, 
many  Indian  women  are  beautiful.  Their 
eyes,  like  cocker  spaniels',  are  large,  deep, 
liquid.  And  they  are  so  feminine  it's  un- 
believable. The  graceful  draped  sari  helps, 
of  course.  A  great  many  of  our  soldiers 
have,  mistakenly,  sent  back  saris  to  wives 
and  sweethearts.  But  the  vital,  ener- 
getic American  girl  looks  as  funny  in  a 
sari  as  a  pussycat  in  poke  bonnet  and  pet- 
ticoats. 

Went  to  the  Royal  Bombay  Yacht  Club 
for  dinner.  Because  our  host  and  hostess 
were  not  in  evening  dress,  we  "ate 
dirty" — that  is,  on  the  side  of  the  room, 
divided  by  a  screen,  reserved  for  people 
who  forget  that,  even  in  the  jungle,  the 
British  dress  for  dinner.  Best, 

BRUCE. 


Delhi  to  Karachi.  India. 

Dear  Beatrice:  Alice  Blinn  would  be 
interested  in  the  simplified  homemaking 
of  the  low-class  Indian.  If  you  want  to 
start  a  fire  you  merely  collect  some  chips. 
And  if  you  want  to  heat  some  water,  it 
comes  from  the  nearest  gutter.  Of  course 
the  typhoid  and  cholera  rate  is  high. 

When  I  saw  the  fluted,  lacy-towered, 
multiple-coned  edifice,  the  Kutab  Minar, 
I  couldn't  help  but  think  that  Wilhela 
Cushman  should  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  Lilly  Dache:  238  feet  tall,  it  is  about 
towering  enough  for  one  of  her  high- 
crowned  chapeaux,  and  its  fretted  bal- 
conies are  just  architecturally  silly  enough 
for  one  of  her  serious  frilly  creations. 

The  magnificent  throne  room  of  Diwani 
Khas  is,  I  suppose,  a  bit  more  ornate  than 
the  office  I  inherited  from  that  Mogul  of 
Magazine  Editors,  famous  Edward  Bok; 
but  tell  the  girls  at  the  office  that  the  mod- 
ern American  secretary  is  prettier,  I  am 
sure,  than  the  bedizened  ladies  of  that 
other  great  Mogul's  court. 

An  early  take-off — 7:30,  because  the 
runway  softens  in  India's  monsoon  heat 
and  the  65,000  pound,  four-motored 
C-54's  cannot  take  off  after  8  .\.M.  from 
the  sticky  airstrip.  Reached  Karachi 
after  smooth  trip  around  two  o'clock  with 
nothing  to  do  but  wait  till  morning  while 
the  engines  were  having  their  hundred- 
hour  check.  So  far  they've  gone  21,000 
miles  without  even  one  engine  emitting 
so  much  as  a  cough.  Best, 

BRUCE. 

Cairo  to  Tunis,  Tunisia. 

Dear  Beatrice :  Passed  over  Alamein  and 
the  far-flung  battle  line  of  North  Africa. 
The  scars  of  war  are  already  hardly  visible. 

The  Mediterranean  has  the  most  beauti- 
ful sapphire-blue  water  in  the  world. 

Later — Naples  to  Rome  by  auto.  We 
motored  up  past  historic  Cassino.  All  one 
can  say  is  that  "here  an  army  passed  by." 
Utter,  utter  ruin.  But  in  most  places  the 
marks  of  war  are  already  being  smoothed 
away  by  man  and  nature. 

Later — Rome,  Anzio,  Pisa,  Florence.  In 
the  nose  of  a  B-25  I  flew  over  ground 
covered  by  various  bombing  missions  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Po,  where  the  Germans 
made  their  last,  futile  stan<l. 

For  the  first  time  I  clearly  saw  for  my- 
self how  skillful  and  destructive  strategic 
bombing  can  be.  Our  airmen,  for  instance, 
were  able  to  bomb  all  around  a  group  of 
hospital  buildings,  marked  with  a  Red 
Cross,  without  in  any  way  damaging  these 
structures.  But  what  was  done  to  railroad 
marshaling  yards,  vital  bridges,  munition 
factories,  motor  parks  should  be  a  lesson 
to  anyone  who  thinks  of  settling  matters 
by  war.  Tracks  were  blasted  out  for  miles. 
Even  now,  bumed-out  trains  litter  the 
right  of  way.  Empty  skeletons  of  build- 
ings stare  sightlessly  at  the  sky.  [The 
atomic  bomb  would,  of  course,  intensify 
this  destruction.    ED.] 

Coming  back  to  Florence,  we  motored 
about  the  city  a  bit.    Prices  of  consumer 


Out-o^Se^/ioK  Stonci^  (^la^et<i 


SET  aside  at  least  one  closet  in 
your  home  as  an  out-of-season 
storage  place,  advises  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council.  Summer 
sports  equipment,  clothing  and 
shoes  should  be  stored  away  as 
soon  as  the  season  is  over.  If  one 
storage  closet  is  to  be  used  as  a 
seasonal  project,  storing  will  be 
simplified  as  a  year-around  prob- 
lem. When  the  winter  clothing 
and  sports  equipment  are  taken 
©ut  of  the  closet,  the  summer 


things  are  put  away.  Tennis 
rackets  can  be  hung  safely  at 
the  back  of  the  closet.  Summer 
clothing  and  shoes  can  be  stored 
in  labeled  bo.xes  on  built-in 
shelves. 

With  winter  on  its  way,  be 
certain  that  there  is  a  place  pro- 
vided for  the  family  to  hang 
heavy  outdoor  clothing,  put 
away  rubbers  and  galoshes,  and 
safely  store  ice  skates  and  other 
winter  equipment. 


Never  allow  these  things  to  accumulate  on  stau'ways  or 
in  entrance  halls  where  they  are  tripping  hazards  and 
taay  cause  a  serious  fall  to  some  member  of  the  family. 


This  Little  Time  was  Oui-s 


In y^shington,  we  could  be  together.  "There's  only  you,"  yuu  .said,  "iclien 
your  soft  hands  touch  vie."  How  can  a  wife  let  her  hands  get  rough!  Jergens 
Lotion  hand  care  is  so  simple  and  Io\ely. 


We'd  forget  to  take  pictures  when  our  fingers  touched.  "That  a  girl's 
hands  can  be  so  soft!"  you  said.  But  you  must  have  seen  my  Jergens  Lotion, 
darling.  It's  Jergens  care  that  helps  a  girl's  hands  stav  soft. 


Stars  in  Hollywood  use 
Jergens  hand  care,  7  to  1. 

Gain  sure  softness-protection  for  your 
hands,  too,  with  Jergens.  Brings  your 
skin  2  ingredients  many  doctors  use 
to  help  drving,  coarse 'skin  to  unfor- 


gettable softness.  Hands  soon  look 
younger,  smoother!  Like  professional 
liand  care.  Yet  Jergens  Lotion  is  casv, 
quick  to  use.  No  oiliness; 
no  annoying  stickiness. 
lOt*  to  $1.00,  plus  tax. 


For  the  softest,  adorable  Hands,  USE 


JERGENS  LOTION 
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^i?^^^THE  NEW 


PERFECT 
SLEEPER 


The  OiL^nnerspringMattiness 
witrLIVETRIBBON-STEEL  COIIS! 


1  Thrilling  new  comfort!  These  patented,  exclusive  SERTA  coils  have 
far  greater  resilience  and  durability.  Ask  for  a  demonstration  at 

your  dealer's.  Feel  the  difference.  See  the  difference. 

O  No  bumps!  No  holloivs!  SERTA'S  exclusive  non-shift  Tuftless  con- 
struction provides  a  "smooth  as  satin"  surface  that's  better  looking, 
more  comfortable,  more  sanitary. 

2  Complete  luxury!  The  matching  PERFECT  SLEEPER  Box  Spring- 
noiseless,   dustproof — is   specially   built   to   give   the   PERFECT 

SLEEPER  Mattress  perfect  support  for  supreme  sleeping  comfort. 


If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  with  the  PER- 
FECT SLEEPER  Mattress  at  once,  please  be 
patient.  You'll  be  glad  you  waited.  Available 
now— SERTA  4-A  Tuftless  Mattress,  PERFECT 
SLEEPER  Box  Spring,  $S9.50  each.  West  Coast 
and  Canada,  $42.50  each. 


SERTA  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  32  Leading  Mattress  Manufacturers  from  Coast  to  Coast  and  In  Canada 


goods  everywhere  in  Italy  are  fantastic: 
$4  for  a  pound  of  sugar,  $3  for  a  pound  of 
meat,  $100  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  $4  for  a  pair 
of  socks,  $700  for  a  bicycle.        Love, 

BRUCE. 

Florence  to  Salzburg,  Austria. 

Dear  Beatrice:  Took  off  at  9:30  to  fly, 
via  Bologna,  'Verona,  the  Brenner  Pass, 
to  Innsbruck  and  thence  to  Berchtesgaden 
in  a  bucket-seated  C-47. 

The  Platzhof,  at  Berchtesgaden,  where 
Hitler  had  his  house,  is  a  complete  mess. 
Bombed  and  burned  to  tangled  ruin.  The 
twenty-six  miles  of  tunneled  quarters  are 
intact,  except  that  G.  I.'s  have  pretty  well 
sacked  and  ruined  the  elaborate  furnish- 
ings. Everything  necessary  for  comfortable 
living  for  months  was  in  the  underground 
shelter,  even  to  a  fully  equipped  dentist's 
office. 

Motoring  in  a  jeep  up  to  the  Eagle's 
Nest,  about  2300  feet  above  the  Platzhof, 
at  a  height  of  4300  feet,  is  a  dizzy  affair. 
The  road,  4.3  miles  long,  winds  steeply 
around  the  precipitous  hill,  through  five 
or  six  tunnels  and  always  overhanging  a 
sheer,  giddy  drop.  Visiting  diplomats 
must  have  been  scared  to  death  by  the 
time  they  actually  arrived  in  Hitler's  va- 
porous aerie.  The  last  420  feet  are  by  ele- 
vator— a  very  ornate  affair  of  brass,  with 
a  basement  for  SS  men — up  through  solid 
rock. 

Hitler's  Eagle's  Nest  is  not  very  pre- 
po.ssessing.  Stone-walled,  furnished  in 
rather  bad  taste.  Looks  a  bit  like  a  high- 
class  prison.  One  room  contains  a  table 
for  about  thirty  persons.  The  corners  of 
the  room's  enormous  rug  looked  as  though 
they  had  been  chewed  up  by  Hitler  in 
one  of  his  famous  rages.  I  learned  the  rug 
had  actually  been  hacked  off  by  the  knives 
of  souvenir-hunting  G.  I.'s. 

The  view  is  stunning.  Breathtaking. 
Makes  one  faintly  giddy.  One  looking  out 
over  the  tops  of  mountains,  reaching  to 
the  rim  of  earth  and  sky,  might  well  begin 
to  imagine  one  was  above  all  law,  some- 
how capable  of  ruling  the  world. 

Best, 
BRUCE. 

Later — Verona  to  Munich,  Germany.  We 
came  as  near  death  as,  for  the  moment,  I 
want  to,  crossing  the  high  Alps.  Went  into 
a  hailstorm  so  intense  that  every  engine 
was  full  of  ice.  Since  the  mountains  arc 
13,000  feet  high  we  couldn't  afford  to  lose 
even  one  motor.  We  bounced  up  and  down, 
2500  feet  at  a  crack. 

As  our  copilot  said  to  Capt.  Barney 
Bridges,  our  able  and  amiable  pilot,  "At 
one  moment  there  I  thought  maybe  we 
were  going  to  get  our  wish  and  get  out  of 
the  Army." 

To  cap  it  all  we  found  that  just  before 
we  landed  at  Munich,  a  land  mine  had 
exploded,  killing  three  German  workmen 
and  wounding  a  few  more. 

Munich  is  just  beat  up  to  rubble.  Block 
after  block  is  utter  shambles.  It  will  take 
years  to  rebuild,  if  it  ever  can  be  rebuilt. 
All  done  by  air  bombing.  There  is  little 
left  of  the  business  part  of  the  city.  Hit- 
ler's famous  Brown  House  is  a  ruin.  So  is 
the  beer  hall  down  a  crooked  street  where 
the  Nazi  Party  was  born.  The  Munich 
Germans  don't  seem  unfriendly,  curiously 
enough. 

Although  there  are  some  550,000  Ger- 
mans in  Munich,  the  rubble-lined  streets 
seem  deserted  by  day  almost  as  well  as  by 
night.  Few  cars.  Not  many  bicycles. 
Streetcars  are  crowded.  Suburbs  are  not 
much  damaged,  but  the  city  is  just  one 
wrecked,  fired  and  gutted  building  after 
another.  Very  obligingly  the  Air  Forces 
left  one  of  the  good  hotels  standing, 
where  we  stayed. 

This  winter  the  Germans  are  going  to 
be  cold,  hungry  and  out  of  work,  with 
many  released  P.O.W.'s  to  gather  in  little 
knots  and  discuss  their  sad  and  unmerited 
plight.  The  Germans,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge,  are  simply  regretful  that  they 
didn't  win.  Hitler's  only  mistake  was  that 
he  lost. 

Munich.  Visited  a  much  cleaned  up 
Dachau.  Around  the  camp  is  a  ring  of 
solidly  built  apartment  houses  where  fami- 
lies of  the  guards  lived,  bringing  up  chil- 
dren, having  birthday  cakes,  planning  pic- 
nics not  three  blocks  away  from  that  place 
of  horror.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  average  Munich  resident  didn't  have 
a  fairly  clear  idea  of  what  went  on. 
But  apparently  it  is  not  in  the  German 
,    temperament   to   dispute    the    policy   of 
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See  latest" 
sensation— 21  Christmas  I 
V  cardsforSl!  AlsoReligious 

\        and  Humorous  Christmas, 
v^\  Gift  Wrappings  and  Everyday 
■^  assortments.  New!  Delightful  I  | 

^-     CHILTON  GREETINGS  CO. 

$1      Dept6-K.  147  Essex  St,  Boston  11,  Mass. 


FOREST  CITY  PRODUCTS.  INC.  •  CLEVELAND  13. OHIO 


LEARN 

MILLINERY 

AT    HOME 

Design  and  make  exchisive 
hat3  under  personal  direc- 
tion of  one  of  America's 
omplete  materials,  blocks,  etc., 
icp  illustrated.  You  make  exclu- 
Klit  from  the  start.  We  teach  you 
how  to  start  a  profitable  business  in  spare  time.  Low 
cost  and  easy  terms.  Expert  milliners  are  in  demand. 
Free  National  Placement  I>ept.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

LOUDE    MILLER    SCHOOL    OF    MILLINERY 
226  N.  Wabaih  Av».,       D*pt.  310,       Chicago  1,  III. 
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Can  you  imagine 

yourself  setting 

the   pace  on 

"those   days" 

when  you  used  to 

curl  up  like  a  sick  kitten,  because 

menstruation's  functional  cramps, 

headache,  "blues"  made  you 

miserable? 

It  can  be  done,  and  is  being 
done  by  girls  and  women  who 
know  about  Midol,  which  is 
offered  specifically  to  relieve  pe- 
riodic pain  these  three  ways :  Ease 
Cramps — Soothe  Headache Stim- 
ulate mildly  when  you're  "Blue" . 

Simply  take  Midol  as  directed, 
and  discover  how  comfortable 
and  carefree  you  can  be.  Your 
druggist  has  Midol. 

MIDOL 

used  more  than  all  other  products  offered 
exclusively  to  relieve  menstrual  suffering 

mMPS'H£ADACM£- BLUES" 


Personal 


TAKE  easy  orders  from  friends, 
relatives,  business  people.    Use 
your  lunch  time,  evenings,  or  full 
time  to  sell  these  Personal  Christ- 
masCardswith  name  imprinted. 
Show  selections  of  25  for  $1  and  SO 
for$l.  Make  a  handsome  profit  on 
every  $1  sale  you  make !  No  experience 
necessary.   We  supply  FREE  samples 
of  our  latest  designs  .  .  .  richly  colored. 

NEWEST  BOX  ASSORTMENTS  for  1945 

You  can  make  EXTRA  money  quick  selling  these 
Christmas  Card  Assortments.  Line  includes  Reli- 
gious, Christmas,  "Oilette".  Everyday  Cards, 
etc.  They  are  whirlwind  money-makers.  'Also 
QUICK  CASH  PLAN  for  Clubs,  Churches,  etc. 
rprp  SAMPLES  of  Personal  Cards.  Start  on 
r  li  !■  C  this  easy  way  to  earn  Extra  Money  now  1 
WETMORE  &  SUGDEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  21-P, 
749  Monroe  Avenue,      Rochester  (2),  N.  Y. 


AT  A  GLANCE 


DENTIFY  WITH 

I^ACU'C     WOVEN 
wMOn     O     NAMES 

Why  risk  the  loss  or  misuse  of  your  property?  One  quick 
look  tells  you  it's  yours  if  your  name,  on  a  Cash's  Woven 
Name  tope.  Is  attached  to  your  clothing  and  belongings. 
Cash's  is  the  preferred  method  of  marking  in  the  Services, 
at  schools  and  in  thousands  of  homes.  Cash's  Names  are 
easy  to  attach,  permanent,  economical.  Ask  for  CASH'S 
Woven  Names  at  your  Dept.  Store,  or  write  us. 

75  Ctiestnut  St.,  So.  Norwalk.  Conn.,  or 
6227  So.  Gramercy  Place,  Los  Angeles  44, 
Calif.,  or  55  Gray  Street,  Bellevitle.  Ont. 


CASH'S 


PRICES 


THBIf   DOZEN     SI.SO  NINE   DOZEN    il.iO 

SIX  DOZEN   H.OO       IWSIVE   DOZEN   $3.00 


EXTRA  ^''         ^^"  Stunning 
MONEY  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 
Quick!  ^ 


.Gift  Wraps  and^ 
___^^^^     ___         lEverydaF  Greeting  Ci 
~^T^^^^H  fnends. others.  Gorgeous  desig^ns,  orSgi- 

'"^^^^l  Dal  creations  ^sell  on  sisht.  Send  65c  for' 
sample  ori  approval  today.  CHAS.  C*  SCHWER  CO. 
Dept.  T-16,    171  Elm  Street,  Westlleld,  Massi 


LEADER 

Assorfmenf 


IVIBUY        DIRECT 
I  >|   SAVE      MONEY 


I  FREE    Samples  and    Directions.    All   woo)  2-a-4-ply   Koittina 

1  Yarns.  Unexcelled  quality.    Low  Prices. 

BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS.   Box  R.   Harmony.  Maine. 


MATERNITY  DRESSES//^ 

i  Smart,  youthlul  styles  for  Morning,  Street,  or  '  '- 


fo, 

_    •£laloah 

AftemooD.  Also  Maternity  Corsets&Lingerie.  ^<ic 

CaAWFORD'S  ;;rpl.,l '  1233B&II.Ave.,KailBasCit7,Ma. 


whatever  government  happens  to  be  run- 
ning things. 

In  the  afternoon  we  flew  over  the  well- 
bombed  cities  of  Regensburg,  Schvvein- 
furt,  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg.  It  is  very 
clear  what  a  precise  job  of  bombing  one 
can  do.  Munition  factories  were  knocked 
out  completely  without  much  damage 
having  been  done  close  by.  The  great  Nazi 
stadium  at  Nuremberg,  for  instance, 
where  the  silly  Nazis  used  to  Heil  Hit- 
ler and  plot  their  own  destruction  un- 
der the  impression  they  were  plotting  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  hardly  touched 
by  bombs.  Likewise  the  Party  Congress. 
But  the  factories  and  marshaling  yards 
were  smashed  to  smithereens. 

Home  soon, 
BRUCE. 

Three  fVinters  of  Carrots 

Bordeaux,  France. 

Dear  Miss  Balchelder:  Had  it  not  been 
for  you,  I'd  have  starved  or  died  in  de- 
spair during  the  last  five  years.  Can  you 
imagine  the  torture  of  somebody  really 
fond  of  cooking,  who  has  nothing  to  cook 
and  nothing  to  cook  it  with?  For  a  whole 
winter  we  had  only  rutabagas;  and  the 
three  following  winters,  carrots,  with  salt 
and  water.  But  when  I  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  up  and  seeing  life  as  an  immense 
field  of  carrots,  I  took  the  Journal,  read 
your  recipes,  and  looked  at  the  photos. 
Dreaming  of  the  days  when  we  would  be 
able  to  cook  again,  we  swallowed  the  car- 
rots, and  they  tasted  less  of  carrots  and 
more  of  hope. 

With  many  thanks  again, 

Yours  truly, 
N.  BERGE- 

Betty  is  Willin' 

Kindersley,  Sask.,  Canada. 

Dear  Editor:  When  I  turned  to  your 
articles.  How  England  Lives,  I  had  to  pro- 
test. Not  about  the  stories — they  were 
tops!  But  Norman  Howard  1  He's  rather 
hardhearted ! 

"Not  fair  to  any  girl  to  be  linked  to  a 
guy  like  me."  Not  fair  I  The  girl  would  be 
darned  lucky  !  You  can  tell  by  his  picture 
that  he  has  character — and  lots  of  it.  He 
is  determined,  wise  and  yet  looks  like  fun. 
If  it's  so  unfair,  I'd  like  to  hear  his  argu- 
ment. 

I  have  a  strong  hunch  that  he'll  find  a 
girl  sometime  that  he'd  be  very  glad  to  be 
"unfair"  to  and  marry.  Yours, 

(MISS)  BETTY  HOWE. 

^  How  about  it,  Norman?   ED. 

From  the  Housewife 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Dear  Editors:  Alice  Hamilton's  article 
against  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
heartened  me  immensely.  I  fit  in  the 
housewife-and-family  category  and  fully 
understand  the  insecurity  and  dark  days 
ahead  for  me  if  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment is  passed.  Sincerely, 

MRS.  BOLES. 

Grateful  for  America 

Bedford,  England. 
Dear  Editors:  This  is  just  to  let  you 
know  that  Iver  won  the  swimming  cham- 
pionship in  the  Lower  School,  and  is  sec- 
ond in  classwork  for  the   term.   We  are 
grateful  for  all  that  America  did  for  him. 
Love, 
THE  DRUMMONDS. 

^  Eleven-year-old  Iver  Drummond  re- 
turned to  England  a  year  ago,  after 
three  years  of  evacuation  in  America, 
with  his  sister  Lucille.  (See  Our  Read- 
ers Write  Us,  November,  1944.)  Ruth 
Drummond,  their  mother,  was  author 
of  Meet  the  Dives,  of  Dover,  June 
Journal.   ED. 

Model  Sheets  for  Germany 

Trois-Rivieres,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

Gentlemen:  I  intend  to  send  some  of 
your  magazines  to  Germany,  in  order  to 
help  in  the  rehabilitation 'of  her  people — 
for  the  refurnishing  of  houses  by  your 
numerous  models,  combining  the  new  and 
the  old.  I  have  asked  permission  of  our 
government  in  Ottawa. 

You  have  very  beautiful  pages  which 
affect  me  strongly.  I  am, 

A.  GAUTHIER. 


Going  Places 
with  TUSSY... 


San  Francisco's 
Top  of  the  Mark 


Copyright.  1945.  by   Lehn  Ai  Kink  i'roduets  Corporutii 


WOULD  you  like  to  hear  him  say  that  your  skin  is  pretty  as  a  pink 
sunset .  . .  soft  and  smooth  as  the  velvet  bow  in  your  hair?  Famous 
Tussy  Rich  Cream  will  help  give  your  skin  an  exciting,  soft  freshness! 
This  luxurious  night  cream  helps  do  away  with  flaky  roughness,  little  dry 
lines  around  your  eyes.  Almost  overnight  coaxes  a  supple,  young,  young 
feel  to  taut,  drawn  skin.  2  ozs.,  $1.  Plus  tax. 

Tussy  Cosmeliiiucs,  683  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


FOR      THAT       YOUNG,      YOUNG       LOOK 
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l^memter  mr  p!n-stripeJ  suit,  dear  V 


J. HAT  was  a  good  one  on  Bill! 


"When  I  met  him  at  the  station,  my  'new'  suit  bow'led 
him  over.  He  never  recognized  his  gray  pin-stripe 
he'd  told  me  to  give  away  because  his  shoulders  had 
got  so  broad  in  the  Marine  Corps! 

"Give  it  away?  That  beautiful  material?  Not  me! 
Instead — I  went  to  my  Singer  Sewing  Center — 
signed  up  for  lessons  in  Make-Over  and  Alteration — 
and  learned  how  to  fix  vie  a  suit  that  would  cost  a 
fortune  to  buy,  these  days! 

"And  that's  not  all. 

"Those  smart  Singer  experts  showed  me  lots  of  other 
tricks  with  my  old  and  out-of-style  clothes.  Now  I've 
got  a  whole  fashion-magazine  wardrobe — for  practi- 
cally the  cost  of  the  lessons!" 
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"My  old  fur  jacket  makes  a   comeback!    The 

sleeves  were  all  worn  out— but  behold!  New 
suede  sleeves — a  stand-up  collar — and  I'm  in 
the  1945  style  parade!"  (Make-Over  and  Altera- 
tion Lessons;  ?10  for  an  8-lesson  course.  Single 
"Refresher"  lessons,  21.50  for  2  hours.) 


0  "One  dream-dress  from  fwo  has-beens!  "S'es — 
a  smart  two-tone  affair,  using  material  from  two 
hopelessly  dated  jobs.  Extra  inspiration:  a  flower 
and  a  beautiful  new  bag  from  Singer's  wonderful 
Accessory  Department!" 


"A  new  blouse  from  an  old  nightie!  Plenty  of 
good  satin  left  in  the  skirt— and  Singer  helped  me 
turn  it  into  a  perfect  suij-blouse."  (Covered  but- 
tons and  buttonholes  made  by  Singer's  special 
service  department.  Also  belts;  picoting;  hem- 
stitching.) 


%  "Psst!  Been  waitin'  and  wishin'  for  a  new  Singer?  I'll  tip  you  off. 
If  you  hustle  to  your  Singer  Sewing  Center  and  place  your  order 
—  but  fast — you  might  get  one.  The  Singer  folks  have  been  busy 
on  war  work,  but  now  they're  able  to  make  some  new  Singer 
Sewing  Machines.  You  may  be  one  of  the  lucky  gals  who  gets  one." 


SINGER 


SEWING  CENTERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company 

CopjTight  U.  S.  A.  1945.  by  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Company.  All  rights  reserved  for  all  countries. 


FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION:  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  continues 
its  long-time  policy  .  of  selling  its  machines  only  through  Sewing 
Centers  identified  by  the  famous  red  "S"  trade-mark  on  the  window 
—  never  through    department   stores  or  other  sewing-machine  dealers. 


Shirred   waistline  for   an   afternoon 
dress,  1668.  Pretty  in  crepe,  velveteen. 


■jvo-piece:  drawstring  skirt,   1330; 
ousel686.  New  looking  in  wool  jersey. 
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BY  DAWN  CROWELL 


th  a  brand-new  look  for  fall!  A  drawstring  blouse  and 
rt  in  brightest  wool  with  tiny  velvet  bows;  a  tailored 
tie-neck  jersey  top  to  wear  with  a  pleated  skirt!  A 
j-piece  wool  in  contrasting  colors  with  pretty  plaid 
lar  and  cuffs  gives  you  a  well-groomed  look  for  school, 
de  shirring  on  an  afternoon  crepe  gives  you  a  baby 
ist  for  your  party  dress.  Choose  your  favorite  fabrics, 
ars,  Hollywood  Patterns — and  make  an  extra  di-ess 
fill  the  need  in  your  wardrobe. 


Afternoon  crepe,  one- 
piece,  1665;  belt  extra. 


llored  turtle-neck  blouse,  1684,  with 


Brand-new  battle  jacket  in  favorite 
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JOHNSON.     STEPHENS     &     SHINKIE     SHOE     COMPANY      .      ST.    lOUIS.     MISSOURI 
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A  face  forever  Eve  .  .  .  created  for  Revion  by  Hurrell.   Surely,  Eve  is  eternal  ...  No  man  can  read  her  mind.   But  other  Eves  know  well  > 
prompts  her  to  turn  to  this  new  red  ...  an  ageless  challenge  on  fingertips  and  lips, 

Itogether  irVW^A/^^  l-dare-you  r€ 
a  fashion  "must''  for 

American  Women  of  great  c 


Most  tempting  new  color  since  Eve  winked  at  Ada 
Even  "Fatal  Apple"  Face  Powder  is  simply  delicious. 
And  as  ever,  Revlon's  staying  power  is  terrific. 
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WHAT  MAKES  YOU  TIRED? 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 


make  my  own  decision.  It  was  torture. 
After  wandering  around  the  streets  in  misery 
for  a  few  hours,  I  went  back  and  quit  my 
job.  In  a  few  days  my  appetite  was  back, 
and  in  a  few  months  I  was  fit  as  ever. 

Lack  of  the  B  vitamin  is  another  cause  of 
the  tired  feding.  Check  over  the  food  you 
are  eating,  to  make  sure  that  all  the  vitamins 
and  minerals,  as  well  as  the  calories,  are 
being  supplied  in  adequate  amounts.  If  you 
are  forced  to  eat  here  and  there,  with  no 
definite  provision  for  a  balanced  diet,  it 
might  be  well  to  add  a  few  vitamin  tablets 
just  to  make  sure.  If  they  aren't  necessary 
they  won't  hurt  you,  and  if  there  is  a 
deficiency  they  will  be  of  benefit. 

If  you  are  doing  heavy  physical  work  in 
great  heat,  be  sure  that  your  salt  intake  is 
adequate.  A  feeling  of  exhaustion  develops 
rapidly  when  the  body  is  depleted  of  its  salt 
content.  You  can  buy  salt  tablets  for  this  pur- 
pose. (Some  old-time  ship  captains,  when 
going  through  the  tropics,  used  to  supply 
salty  gruel  to  the  men  who  had  to  work  in 
the  engine  room.) 

Heat  is  enervating  even  if  you  are  not 
doing  heavy  physical  work.  If  you  live 
where  the  climate  is  excessively  hot  in  sum- 
mer, air  conditioning  may  be  something  for 
you  to  think  about. 

Maybe  your  tiredness  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  are  overworking  your  emotions. 
Eliminate  the  emotional  binge  as  far  as 
possible.  Refuse  to  quarrel.  If  you  do  have 
a  disagreement  with  someone,  forget  it  as 
soon  as  possible.    Do 

not  mull  it  over  in  your      

mind,  and  never,-  never 
tell  anyone  but  your 
doctor  about  the  dis- 
agreement. Discount 
your  feelings,  and  con- 
sciously try  for  serenity 
and  poise. 

Direct  your  thoughts 
into  unemotional  chan- 
nels. Discourage  oth- 
ers from  reminding  you 
of  your  difficulties. 

Give  up  the  attempt 
to  make  people  over, 

especially    those   with      

whom  you  have  to  live 
day  by  day.  The  attempt  is  generally  unsat- 
isfactory anyway.  If  they  say  black  is  white, 
nod  your  head  and  agree  that  it  is  white  as 
snow,  and  go  about  your  business.  They'll 
love  you  for  it,  you'll  save  your  energy,  and 
sooner  or  later  they'll  find  out  the  truth. 

Put  aside  part  of  each  day,  or  at  least  part 
of  each  week,  as  time  for  doing  something 
that  gives  you  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

Get  out  in  the  air  as  much  as  possible. 
You  don't  have  to  hike  around  if  you  don't 
want  to.  Sit  on  the  porch,  or  grow  a  few 
vegetables  in  your  garden,  or  take  a  little 
walk  around  the  lake.  It  is  amazing  what 
fresh  air  will  do  toward  relieving  a  feeling 
Df  tiredness. 


1^  The  moment  people  cease  to  let 
^  their  real  selves  be  obscured,  they 
have  great  power,  both  for  good  and 
evil,  however  inconsiderable  they 
may  seem.  For  instance,  we  hear 
of  such  and  such  a  little  ordinary 
man,  that  in  some  high  stress  he 
was  wonderful.  But  he  was  no  more 
wonderful  than  he  had  always  been, 
only  some  accident  tore  the  wrap- 
pings away  and  the  reality  in  him 
had  a  chance  to  come  forth. 


-J.  E. 


Iake  a  moderately  warm  bath  before  you 
go  to  bed.  It  will  relax  the  muscles  and  give 
the  blood  stream  a  better  break  in  its  job  of 
::arrying  away  all  the  accumulated  toxic 
naterial. 

Check  up  on  yourself  once  in  a  while  to  see 
f  you  are  holding  yourself  rigid.  Holding 
/our  muscles  tight  will  tire  them  excessively. 
Relax  one  part  of  your  body  at  a  time,  con- 
sciously. Start  with  your  toes  and  work 
ight  on  up. 

When  you  are  in  bed.  try  lying  on  your 
tomach  occasionally.  This  complete  change 
'  )f  position  is  often  relaxing. 

When  you  are  riding  on  the  bus,  do  you  sit 
«vi)n  the  edge  of  your  seat  and  watch  the 
Jraffic?  Sit  back  and  take  it  easy.  You  are 
"  lot  beirtg  paid  to  run  the  thing. 

Are  you  a  worrier?  Worry  will  wear  you 
lown  to  a  sliver.  Of  course,  a  certain  amount 
)f  worry  is  beneficial.  You  have  to  concern 
'ourself  with  earning  a  living.  But  after  you 
lave  made  a  decision  in  the  light  of  all  the 
vidence  you  can  accumulate,  stop  cudding 


do' 


it  over.  Accept  what  you  can't  cure.  You 
might  even  try  expecting  the  worst  and 
hoping  for  the  best.  If  this  sounds  too  diffi- 
cult at  first,  put  aside  definite  hours  for 
worry.  Say  between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  stick  to  it.  If  anyone  asks  you 
to  go  to  a  movie  with  him,  decline.  Explain 
that  you  worry  between  seven  and  eight,  and 
feel  you  shouldn't  break  your  schedule. 

jNtaybe  you're  one  of  those  people  who  are 
really  left-handed,  and  have  been  forced, 
against  your  natural  tendency,  to  use  your 
right  hand.  Comprehensive  tests  by  the 
Human  Engineering  Laboratory  led  them  to 
the  conclusion  that  one  quarter  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  about  33,000,000  Americans,  were 
originally  left-handed.  A  rough  test  to  find 
out  if  yru  are  naturally  left-handed  is  to 
find  out  if  you  are  naturally  left-eyed,  or 
naturally  right-eyed.  Hold  either  arm 
straight  out,  with  the  forefinger  pointing  at  a 
distant  object.  If  a  naturally  right-eyed  per- 
son closes  his  left  eye,  the  finger  continues  to 
point  correctly.  If  he  closes  the  right  eye, 
the  finger  seems  to  jump  to  one  side.  If  you 
are  naturally  left-eyed,  you  have  this  experi- 
ence in  reverse. 

Most  investigators  believe  that  left- 
eyedness  is  a  certain  proof  that  the  person 
would  prefer  his  left  arm,  hand  and  foot  for 
all  activities  if  he  had  not  been  trained  out 
of  it. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
convenience  of  the  person  who  is  left- 
handed.   Everything, 

from  the  can  opener  to 

cafeteria  chairs  is 
made  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  right- 
handed. 

If  you  tire  easily, 
and  feel  strained  at 
times,  your  difficulty 
may  lie  in  the  fact  that 
you  are  really  a  left- 
handed  person  who  has 
been  trained  into  using 
your  right  hand.  Try 
the  eye  test.  If  you 
are  really  left-handed, 

try    using    your    left 

hand  more,  and  see  if 

some  of  your  difficulties  don't  clear  up.  (A 
postscript  to  this  thought  is  that  you  should 
never,  never  encourage  your  youngster  to  use 
any  hand  but  the  one  which  he  chooses  for 
himself.) 

It  may  be  that  noise,  of  which  you  are  con- 
scious, or  maybe  not  conscious,  is  contrib- 
uting to  your  tiredness.  Why  not  put  a  drop 
of  oil  on  the  hinges  of  the  screen  door?  Why 
not  hustle  the  youngsters  to  bed  at  eight 
sharp?  It  will  do  them  no  end  of  good  and 
you  will  have  a  few  hours  for  quiet  relaxa- 
tion. You  can't  stop  noise  entirely,  though. 
If  a  noise  does  not  concern  you,  ignore  it. 

If  you  tire  much  too  quickly,  maybe  a 
physical  checkup  is  in  order.  Eyestrain  is  a 
common  cause  of  that  tired  feeling. 

So  are  tight  shoes.  Tight  shoes  can  wear 
you  out  in  an  hour.  A  shoe  should  never 
have  to  be  "broken  in."  You  are  breaking 
your  foot  in  faster  than  you  are  breaking  in 
the  shoe.  Unless  you  can  walk  out  of  a  shoe 
store  in  a  new  pair  of  shoes  and  continue 
your  ordinary  routine  without  discomfort, 
your  shoe  is  too  small  or  improperly  fitted. 
One  way  to  be  sure  that  shoes  are  large 
enough  is  to  wear  two  pairs  of  socks  when 
you  go  to  be  fitted.  High  heels  are  grand 
beau  catchers,  but  their  wear  should  be  lim- 
ited to  the  hunting  season. 

Is  your  work  monotonous?  A  talk  with 
the  boss  might  result  in  a  rotation  of  work 
which  would  add  to  its  interest  and  lessen 
tiredness. 

And,  finally,  did  you  ever  try  ignoring 
tiredness?  Tiredness  is  a  wench  that  loves 
attention.  She  eats  it.  She  grows  fat  on  it. 
When  she  has  you  at  the  stage  where  you 
look  for  the  first  symptoms,  her  triumph  is 
almost  complete.  Ignore  the  hussy,  and 
watch  your  energy  come  back ! 


BUCKROSE:  What  I  Have  Gathered. 
(Chatto  8.  Windus.) 


NEW...a  CREAM  DEODORANT 

which  SAFELY 
STO  P  S  under-arm  P  E  RS  P  I  RAT  I  O  N 

1.  Does  not  irritate  skin.  Does  not  rot 
dresses  and  men's  shirts. 

,  2.  Prevents    under-arm    odor.    Stops  per- 
spiration safely. 

3.  A  pure,  white,  antiseptic,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

4.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used  right 
after  shaving. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the  Approval 
Seal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Laundering  —  harmless  to  fabric.  Use 
Arrid  regularly. 


39/ 


(Also  59(ZS  size) 
At  any  store  which  sells  toilet  goods 


MORE  MEN   AND   WOMEN   USE 

ARRID 

THAN   ANY  OTHER  DEODORANT 
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''\  wouldn't  believe  it 
until  It  happened  to  me 

says  Elizabeth  MacNear,  Registered  Nurse  oi  Cornwall-on-Hudson,N.Y. 

AS  EVERY  NURSE  KNOWS,  overweight  is  a  handicap  to 
.  beauty,  a  hazard  to  health.  Elizabeth  MacNear  knew  that 
160  pounds  were  25  too  many  for  her  five  feet  seven  inches, 
so  she  enrolled  for  the  DuBarry  Success  Course. 

"I  lost  25  pounds,"  she  writes,  "brouglit  my  weight  to  an 
ideal  135.  Instead  of  a  size  20  dress,  I  now  wear  a  16.  Today 
my  skin  is  softer,  smoother,  clearer  than  ever  before.  I  gained 
so  much  energy  that  I  can  now  spend  long  hours  on  my  feet 
without  tiring. 

"I  wouldn't  believe  it  until  it  happened  to  me.  But  I've 
proved  the  value  of  this  Course  through  my  own  experience." 

HOW  ABOUT  YOU? 

could  be  slender  again,  hear 
the  compliments  of  friends, 
wear  youthful  styles,  feel  like 
a  new  person?  The  DuBarry 
Success  Course  will  show  you 
how  to  bring  your  weight  to 
normal,  care  for  your  skin  and 
hair,  use  make-up  for  glamour. 
You  follow  the  methods  taught 
by  Ann  Delafield  at  the  Richard 
Hudnut  Salon,  New  York.  Send 
for  full  information. 


SUCCESS  COURSE 

Ann  Delafield,  Z?;rec/mg 


Icciited  tot  iihittlsiDi  li  pibllcatloos 
It  Ibi  Amirlcai  Midicil  AssicliUoi 


MR.  CORLEY'S   CONTRIBUTION 

(Continued  from  Page  42) 


Haven't  you  wished  that  yoa 


,  Richard  Hudnut  Salon  ^^-;tow.".m-^ 

Dept.  SX-2,  693  Fifth  Ave.,  New  \ork,  N.  Y.  /^^Z,^,^bx^ 
I  Please  send  the  booklet  telling  all  about  the  ^^\"„°^:,'':'^^ 
I  DuBarry  Home  Success  Course.  "^^liimmuj:;,^^ 

Mrs.     


you,  sir.  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  do  better,  but 
I'd— I'd  like  to  play  again  tomorrow.  If — if 
you  would,  sir." 

During  the  three  and  a  half  months,  Mr. 
Corley  tried  to  find  out  something  about 
Willie,  but  he  couldn't  learn  much.  Only 
that  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  that  he 
came  from  a  little  town  in  Illinois,  and  that 
until  he  was  drafted  he'd  never  been  away 
from  home  overnight  in  his  life. 

He'll  never  make  a  soldier,  Mr.  Corley 
thought.  Or — with  a  sigh— a  chess  player 
either.  The  Army's  wasting  its  lime  with  him, 
and  I  suppose  I  am  too.  But  despite  these 
thoughts,  Mr.  Corley  kept  on  coming,  kept 
on  playing  with  Willie.  AJter  all,  he  told  him- 
self, one  does  what  one  can. 

The  summer  was  incredibly  hot,  and  Mr. 
Corley's  neck  grew  scrawnier  and  his  blood 
thinner  and  more  anemic.  And  then  one 
evening  in  August  Willie  told  him  that 
this  was  to  be  their  last  evening  of  play. 
"They're  sending  me  over,  sir,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Corley's  heart  missed  a  beat  and  his 
mouth  went  dry.  He  knew  he  ought  to  say 
something,  but  he  didn't  know  what.  Ac- 
cordingly he  said,  "Well,"  and  advanced  his 
king's  rook's  pawn  to  rook's  fourth. 

For  the  first  two  games  Willie  played  good 
offense  and  Mr.  Corley  won  by  only  the 
narrowest  margin.  But  in  the  last  game,  the 
boy  seemed  to  fall  apart.  He  lost  a  piece  in 
the  opening,  two  pawns  in  the  middle,  and 
came  up  to  the  end  game  hopelessly  out- 
classed: three  men  against  seven. 

But  still  he  didn't  resign,  and  for  several 
moves  Mr.  Corley  wondered  why.  It's  be- 
cause it's  his  last  game,  he  finally  decided. 
It's  because  he  can't  bear  to  have  it  end. 

It  was  Mr.  Corley's  move,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  hesitated.  The  tempter  had  taken 
him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  up  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  And  in  the  valley  below, 
the  tempter  was  pointing  out  acres  of  argu- 
ments and  rivers  of  reasons  why  .  .  .  in  this 
final  game  .  .  .  with  this  frightened 
boy  ...  a  single  victory 

But  Mr.  Corley  shook  his  head  and  bit 
down  on  his  bridgework.  He  couldn't  throw 
the  game  without  making  it  obvious  now, 
and  as  a  gentleman — and  a  banker — he 
couldn't  throw  it  anyway. 

The  logical  move  was  knight  to  knight's 
seventh.  Mr.  Corley  moved  there.  But  as 
his  fingers  left  the  piece  he  stopped  breathing 
and  his  eyes  bulged  in  their  sockets.  He 
was  in  a  trap!  The  Breslau  trap!  The  one 
Alekhine  or  Capablanca  or  somebody  had 
exploited  once  in  the  International. 

Speechless,  he  glanced  up  at  Willie.  But 
surely    Willie    wouldn't    know    about    the 


Breslau  or  Alekhine  or  Capablanca  or  any 
other  ancient  history.  No,  ^^'illie  looked  no 
different  now  than  he  always  looked:  nerv- 
ous, fidgety,  frightened,  his  anxious  gray 
eyes  too  big  for  his  pinched  face  and  his 
trembling  hands  damp  with  indecision. 

The  winning  move  was  for  Willie  to  bring 
up  his  bishop,  but  Mr.  Corley  was  sure  he 
wouldn't.  He'd  run  with  his  king  for  what 
little  cover  was  left  and  then  try  to  string 
out  the  game  for  a  few  more  moves,  hoping 
against  hope  for  the  miracle  of  a  stalemate. 

A  STALEMATE.  The  thought  gave  Mr.  Corley  , 
pause.  If  in  all  their  games  he'd  ever  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  throw  one,  it  might 
have  been  by  the  stalemate  route.  A  stale- 
mate wouldn't  have  been  so  bad.  Maybe  he 
could  have  reconciled  his  conscience  to  that. 
But  it  was  too  late  now.  This  was  Willie's 
last  night,  his  last  game. 

Mr.  Corley  drew  a  sigh  that  reached  to  the 
depths  of  his  hollow  chest.  He  was  going  to 
miss  Willie;  miss  their  games;  miss  the  queer 
strained  companionship  of  a  boy  he'd  never 
got  to  know.  Suddenly  Mr.  Corley  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  be  lonely;  that  with 
Willie  gone,  there'd  again  be  nights  when 
he'd  play  no  games  at  all.  Many  nights.  He 
shook  his  head  and  turned  away. 

Willie  moved.  And  his  move  was  to  bring 
up  his  bishop!  "Check,"  he  announced. 

For  an  instant  amazement  almost  over- 
powered Mr.  Corley,  and  then  with  all  the 
poise  of  the  teller  in  the  sixteenth  cage  he 
made  the  only  move  he  could  make— his 
king.  But  his  fingers  had  scarcely  left  the 
piece  than  Willie  swooped  in  for  the  kill. 

"Checkmate!  Mr.  Corley,"  he  cried, 
"checkmate!" 

Mr.  Corley  looked  down  at  the  board  and 
then  up  at  the  now  almost  tmrecognizable 
Willie.  The  boy  had  risen,  and  all  at  once  he 
seemed  to  have  grown  six  inches  taller.  And 
his  face  was  no  longer  pinched.  And  his 
hands  weren't  trembling.  Open-mouthed, 
Mr.  Corley  stared,  and  as  he  stared  he  tried 
to  decide  whether  Willie  had  known  the 
Breslau  or  whether  he'd  just  stumbled  on  it. 
By  chance.  Freak  chance.  And  then  sud- 
denly he  didn't  care.  The  boy  had  won! 
And  the  win  had  been  fair  and  square ! 

"Congratulations ! "  Mr.  Corley  burst  out, 
and  everything  that  his  none-too-robust 
heart  could  give  went  into  the  word. 

"Thank  you."  Willie  beamed  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

That  was  the  last  that  Mr.  Corley  ever 
saw  of  Willie  Buckstrom,  but  he  was  to  re- 
member that  final  handclasp  for  a  long  time 
(Continued  on  Page  128) 


With  your  Course  you  receive     j 

(fcis  Chest  of  DuBarry  lieauly    |    City 

and  Make-up  Preparations.  |_^_ 


Back  Views  and  Prices 

of  Hollywood  Patterns 

on  Page  123 

1686.  Blouse.  "Sew-Simple"  pat- 
tern.   10  to  18,  15c. 

1530.  Skirt.  "Sew-Simple"  pat- 
tern. 10  to  18;  28  to 
36,  15c. 

1668.  One-piece  dress.  "Sew- 
Siniple"  pattern.  10  to 
18;  28  to  36,  15c. 

1641.  One-piece  dress.  10  to  18; 
28  to  36,  25c. 

1684.  Blouse.  10  to  18;  28  to 
36,  25c. 

1660.  Skirt.  12  to  20;  30  to  38, 25c. 

1678.  Jacket  and  skirt.  10  to  18; 
28  to  36,  25c. 

1665.  One-piece  dress.  10  to  18; 
28  to  36,  25c. 
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CANDLELIGHT 


LOUIS  XtV 
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OWLE 

STERLING 

WITH     CRAFT    TRADITIONS 
SINCE    1690 


CRAFTSMAN 
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Gingerbread 
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V<hcn  Company  Pop 

(Serves  ») 

\A  be  timelier  than 
What  could  be  t^  ^^^, 

this   ^"^^"°Vc--no  precious 
^^^"  rsrmpK  aSd  later  to 

P°'"'  ■  nSdarv-  Mix.  and 
famous  Drome  .^g,,. 

^.^^^^""s^fla^ory.  Tender 
tt'ous,  no  other  compares. 

Top  ^'-^  -^t^/zT-S: 
vanilla   sauce  re<^J^  q, 

"^""^PfTdr  with  ice  cream. 
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(Continued  from  Page  126) 
afterward.    In  the  sixteenth  cage,  when  his 
bruised  fingers  were  trying  to  count  out  fifty 
in  fives,  and  in  the  subway  when  he  reached 
for  a  strap  with  that  same  hand. 

Perhaps  right  now  it  was  the  memory'  of 
that  handclasp  that  made  the  newspaper  in 
his  hand  beat  a  little  tattoo  against  the 
beautiful  inlaid  table.  Or  perhaps  it  was  the 
words  of  the  citation:  "In  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds."   Mr.  Corley  didn't  know. 


October,  194 

All  he  knew  was  that  something  gtrange  hat 
risen  up  in  his  scrawny  throat  and  that  hi 
eyes  were  as  damp  as  the  dripping  nigh 
outside. 

Hastily  he  thrust  the  newspaper  into  hi 
coat  pocket  and  applied  a  carefully  folde( 
handkerchief  to  his  offending  eyes.  Then  h 
glanced  up.  A  timid-faced  soldier  boy  wa 
wistfully  looking  down  at  the  board. 

Mr.  Corley  cleared  his  throat.  "Hello,"  b 
smiled  happily.  "Like  to  try  a  game?" 


ATOMIC  SCIE>CE   AXD   WORLD   ORGANIZATION 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 


WATCH   FOR   THEM! 
Wore    Dromedary    Dates— very 
soon!    Once   again   you'll    be   en- 
i.->cj  fhose  juicy,  golden  nuggett 

Hneil  .  wi:h  that  tor^cia!       nn 


"Have  a  date!"  Eof  Dromedary 
Dates  like  candy,  right  out  of  the 
pockage.  Specially  rich  in  min- 
erals ...  in  natural  food-energy! 


of  the  one  or  the  other,  as  must  all  Eu- 
rope, including  Britain.  The  San  Francisco 
Charter  recognizes  this,  and  in  effect  con- 
firms this  state  of  affairs.  There  is  not  yet 
to  be  One  World,  but  actually  two  worlds, 
each  immensely  powerful,  but  each  capa- 
ble, it  has  been  argued,  of  keeping  out  of 
the  other's  way.  Neither  can  exercise  any 
control  whatsoever  within  the  orbit  of  the 
other.  Even  our  armies  halted  in  Europe 
within  the  areas  assigned  to  each. 

That  was  always  dangerous  doctrine,  and 
incompatible  with  historic  experience.  \\'hen 
there  are  only  two  or  three  great  power 
spheres  in  the  world,  the  tendency  is  always 
toward  domination  by  elimination.  Rome, 
as  the  greatest  world  power,  never  halted 
until  she  had  destroyed  Carthage,  her  only 
rival.  .-Ml  the  small  states  were  perturbed  at 
San  Francisco.  All  saw  that  they  were  likely 
eventually  to  become  battlegrounds  for  the 
great  powers,  who  alone  resisted  any  at- 
tempt at  restraints  on  their  own  freedom  of 
action. 

But  two  inventions  in  this  war,  both  of 
them  capable  of  rapid  further  development, 
end  the  safety  of  any  power,  however  great. 
They  are  jet  propulsion,  as  realized  in  the 
various  V-rockets,  and  atomic  release  of 
energy.  The  latter  will  immensely  assist  the 
former.  There  will  be,  within  an  extremely 
short  space  of  time,  no  part  of  the  earth  that 
cannot  be  attacked  from  any  other  part 
with  weapons  that  can  spread  ruin  over 
areas  of  hundreds  of  miles,  and  create  all  the 
social  disorder,  economic  disintegration  and 
moral  chaos  attendant  on  such  attacks. 

.'\s  I  write  this  article,  I  have  as  yet  no 
mowledge  of  what  may  be  the  reaction  to 
■  iiis  invention  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
imagine  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  first 
launched  this  weapon.  I  can  certainly 
imagine  what  our  reactions  would  be — they 
would  be  of  panic !  And  one  thing  is  certain : 
Every  country,  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
will  spend  a  fortune  and  the  combined  ener- 
gies of  all  its  scientists  and  engineers  to  get 
there  first,  to  effect  immense  improvements 
in  accuracy  of  use  and  destructive  power,  and 
to  guard  all  its  findings,  as  we  do  ours,  with 
the  greatest  secrecy.  That  is  a  recipe  for  a 
world-wide  nervous  breakdown,  and  a  pos- 
sible war  which  will,  however  it  turns  out. 
devastate  huge  parts  of  the  globe,  possibly 
start  an  exploding  universe,  and  certainly 
end  civilization  for  centuries. 

But  This  IKtes  Not  Have  to  Happen 

Humanity,  which  has  released  the  ele- 
mental forces  of  Nature,  also  knows  how  to 
control  those  forces.  What  it  now  must  con- 
trol is  itself.  This  atomic  disintegration 
formula,  for  the  moment  an  Anglo-American 
monopoly,  gives  the  British,  American  and 
Canadian  people  the  brief  opportunity  to 
dictate  peace  to  the  world. 

Peace  can  only  mean  the  submission  of 
all  nations  and  all  powers  to  the  rule  of  law, 
in  the  name  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty. 

The  rule  of  law  means  a  definition  of  ag- 
gression. It  means  that  no  power  whatso- 
ever may  move  armies,  navies  or  air  forces 
against  its  neighbors,  nor  decide  by  itself 
what  the  law  may  mean.  It  means  that 
every  dispute  must  be  submitted  to  the 
tribunals  of  a  world  organization  and  set- 
tled before  the  courts  of  that  tribunal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  superstate 
governing  all  the  political,  economic  and  so- 
cial cultures  of  mankind.   It  is  necessary  to 


make  a  super-authority  governing  and  con 
trolling  all  armaments  and  reducing  theL 
use  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  I  hav( 
said  it  before,  and  I  say  it  again:  you  canno 
enforce  peace.  You  can  only  enforce  the  law 

It  is  said  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  make  laws  that  all  nations  will  accept.  I 
may  be  impossible — and  it  will  certainl; 
take  long — to  agree  on  a  code  of  interna 
tional  behavior  governing  the  many  thing: 
that  all  peoples  ought  to  do  together.  Bu 
the  basis  of  all  law  is  not  a  series  of  Thoi 
Shahs,  but  a  series  of  Thou  Shalt  Nots 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  exhorted  all  men  to  b< 
brothers,  to  be  meek,  humble  and  pun 
in  heart.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  mark: 
an  enormous  ethical  advance  over  the  Tei 
Commandments.  But  few  except  saint 
live  under  the  law  of  Christ,  while  most  peo 
pie,  personally,  observe  most  of  the  Tei 
Commandments,  and  the  laws  of  all  civilizet 
countries  are  largely  based  on  them.  Mos 
people  honor  their  parents,  as  adjured  in  tht 
Commandments,  even  if  they  don't  love  theii 
neighbors  as  themselves;  most  people  don' 
steal — and  the  law  sees  to  it  that  the) 
don't — even  though  few.  if  asked  for  theii 
coat,  offer  their  cloak  also. 

There  must  be  a  constitution  for  th< 
world,  setting  forth  a  few  basic  laws  that  al 
collective  organizations  of  men — namely,  na- 
tions— have  to  observe,  and  the  p)olicing  musi 
be  done  by  an  international  authority  in  th( 
name  of  the  law.  All  other  authorities  musi 
be  disarmed  or  integrated  into  that  author 
ity.  for  which  process  there  are  numbers  o: 
ways.  And  when  that  happens,  we  shall  noi 
need  atomic  bombs  to  keep  the  peace.  Wher 
it  is  universal  law  that  is  being  enforced 
and  not  the  interests  of  great  powers,  it  car 
be  done  with  rifles.  Our  police  don't  neec 
atomic  bombs  to  keep  the  peace  in  our  cities 
they  would  need  a  lot  more  than  pistols 
however,  if  they  simply  had  to  enforce  deci- 
sions made  from  time  to  time  without  refer 
ence  to  the  law  at  all. 

The  Anglo-American  countries,  with  th( 
weapons  that  they  now  exclusively  hold,  car 
call  the  world  to  its  senses — if  first  they  wil 
call  themselves.  It  is  not  enough  any  longei 
to  control  the  factories  and  laboratories  o 
Germany.  Japan  or  other  "enemies."  Ni 
country  should  be  allowed  to  manufactun 
inventions  to  bJow  up  the  planet.  Atomi( 
forces  can  liberate  the  world  eventually 
from  dependency  on  fuel  resources  in  thi 
ground;  it  can  free  men  from  want — pro 
vided  it  first  frees  them  from  fear.  Its  se 
crets.  discovered  by  Germans,  Italians,  Eng 
lishmen,  Americans,  should  be  shared  b\'  al 
the  world's  peoples,  for  they  are  properties 
in  Nature.  But  first  all  peoples  must  be  pul 
under  the  control  of  One  Law.  You  can'1 
have  One  World  without  that  One  Law — an> 
more  than  you  could  have  the  United  States 
without  one  Federal  law,  with  Federal  in- 
struments for  control.  You  and  I  cannot  gc 
around  toting  guns;  we  have  to  get  a  license 
and  that  license  limits  what  kind  of  guns  w{ 
can  tote.  Nobody  can  get  a  license  to  oper- 
ate a  bombing  plane  or  carry  a  machine  gun 
We  don't  need  to  carry  guns,  because  th( 
police  carry  them  for  us,  and  for  the  law. 

And  no  nation,  either,  can  tote  atomi( 
bombs  in  the  long  run,  unless  we  resign  our- 
selves to  the  idea  that  the  planet  might  as 
well  blow  up. 

That  is  what  we  should  tell  the  world- 
right  now.  We  should  say,  with  a  world  mo- 
nopoly of  force  in  our  hands,  we  will  exchange 
it  for  the  rule  of  law.  Take  it  or  leave  it 
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Six  of  the  many 
B-V  meat  base  soups: 


B-V  BOUILLON  or  SOUP  STOCK 

4ls/}.  Wilson's  B-V 

4  cups  bulling  uater  (including 
vegetable  cooking  wntcr'  ) 

Dissolve  B-V  in  a  sm;ill  amount 
of  the  hi)t  water  (abcut  J4  cup). 
Add  rem:  inini;  water  and  st  rve. 

Use  full  strenpth  as  a  bouillon; 
for  soup  stock,  use  less  B-V  (from 
,'  '2  to  r:i  Isp.  per  cup  of  liquid)  to 
suit  your  taste. 

■  Do  not  use  too  much  vegetable 
^,  ^   watt-T  unless  only  hgliily  sailed. 


B-V  NOODLE  SOUP 

Drop  1  Clip  iiooillcs 

in   6  Clips  boiling  water 
Add    3  Ihsp.  Certified  Margarine 
Cover  and  simmer  until  tender 
(10  to  15min.). 

Add  4  Isp.  Kihmi's  B-V  dis- 
solved in  a  small  amount  of  hot 
liquid,  feervt-s  6. 


f^      B-V  vegetaclf:  soup 

Simmer,  covered,  until  tender 
in  6'  Clips  water 

1  cup  cubed  potatoes 
J  cup  shrcdiieii  cabbage 
%  cup  diced  carrot 
M  cup  diced  celery 

2  Ibsp.  minced  onion 
1  t^sp.  bacon  drippings 
Vi  Isp.  salt 

Add     '4  cup  tomatoes  (sieved) 

4'. 2  lip.  Wilsons  B-V 
dissolved  in  a  small  amount  of 
the  hot  liquid.  Serves  6. 


V^ 


B-V  MINESTRONE 

(A  vv/io/e  meal  in  iisel!) 

To  the  vegetable  soup  above 
add  an  extra  }j  cup  polaloes,  % 
c.ip  ihinced  onion,  2  llisp.  fat  and 
li  cup  toii.atoes. 

Add  also  3.3  cup  broken  maca- 
roni and  1  cup  cooked  kidney 
beans.  Garnish  with  grated  Par- 
mesan Cheese  (optional).  Makes 
2  quarts. 


B-V  CLEAR  TOMATO  SOUP 

Simmer  10  to  15  min. 
J  '  ^>  cups  lonialoes 

2  Ibsp.  cliopped  onion 
\i  cup  diced  celery 

Put  through  a  sieve. 

Add    5  cups  boiling  water 
}'2  cup  cmiked  rice 
l'i-2  Isp.  sugar,  oijtional 

3  (sT).  B  V  dissolved  in  a 
small  amount  of  the  hot  liquid. 
Garnish  with  chives.  Serves  6. 


B-V  CREAM  of  PEA  SOUP 

Press  through  a  sieve 

2  cups  cooked  peas 
.^dd  a  thin  white  sauce  made  of 

6'  Ibsp.  Certified  Margarine 

6  Ibsp.  flour 

6  cups  liquid  (milk  and 
vegetable  water) 

Add  3  Isp.  Wilson's  B-  V  dis- 
solved in  a  small  amount  of  the 
hot  sauce.  Serves  (5. 

Use  B-V  in  all  cream  soups  to 
add  a  delicious  meat  llavor. 


So  Easy,  So  Nutritious 

Even  ivithout  s<)up  bones  you  can  make  hearty,  delicious 
meat  base  soups  chock-full  of  good  meat  flax  or.  .Moreover, 
you  make  them  in  no  time  at  all!  It's  B-V  "meat  magic. 

With  Wilson's  B-V,  you  simply  make  a  meat  base  broth 
(or  stock)  to  be  added  to  your  soup  at  tlie  last  moment. 
This  rich,  B-V  broth  turns  ordinary  soup  into  super  soup. 

George  Rector  invites  you  to  try  tliese  good  B-Y  meat 
base  soups — nutritious  and  satisfying,  they  il  be  the  main- 
stay of  your  meals.  ^  rile  for  Mr.  Rector's  newest  recipe 
l)ooklet,  "B-V  Meat  Magic.  '  Just  send  a  stamped,  sei.'- 
addressed  envelope  to  ^  ilson  &  Co.,  Canned  Meat  Dej)l. 
23,  t  nion  Stock  Vards,  Chicago  9,  lil. 


W  ilson's  B-V  is  a  delicious  blend  of  concentrated  meat  extract 
and  selected  vegetable  flavors.  Use  B-V  to  add  rich  meat  flavor 
to  soups,  gravies,  hot  drinks,  stews,  casseroles,  etc.  The  meat 
flavor  with  a  hundred  u.ses. 
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oetcmiMd'num! 


BABY:  Here's  your  chance 
to  get  around  the  way  / 
do,  Mom!  You'll  find  a 
baby's  life  isn't  all  pink 
ribbon  and  lace! 
MOM:  But,  honey!  This  is  fun,  so  far! 
BABY:  Just  wait,  Mom.  Hours  of  play- 
ing and  wiggling  around  and  all 
that  stuff  makes  a  baby's  skin 
mighty  uncomfortable.  That  is — 
unless  his  Mom  uses  Johnson's 
Baby  Oil  and  Johnson's  Baby  Pow- 
der on  him! 

MOM:  Hey!  Could  you  be  hinting  that 
I've  slipped  up?  Mel 


BABY:  'Fraid  so,  Mom.  Us  babies  need 
Johnson's  nice,  pure  Baby  Oil — to 
keep  us  petal-soft  and  help  prevent 
what  the  doctor  calls  "urine  irri- 
tation." Plus  Johnson's  silky  Baby 
Powder  for  times  when  chafes  and 
prickles  turn  us  into  crybabies! 

MOM:  Say  no  more,  sugar- 
plum! I  get  the  idea — and 
you  get  the  Johnson's! 

BABY:  That's  the  spirit. 
Mom!  With  Johnson's  Oil 
and  Powder,  I'll  be  the 
smoothest  thing  ever  seen 
outside  a  rose  garden. 


Johnson's  Baby  Oil 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder 


P  NIW  UUKiWtU,  H.k(/     C*uCaCO.  tU. 


.-1  bit  of  home  slettthing  may  uncover  the  cause  of  your  child's  allergy. 
For  tougher  cases  specialists  have  devised  comprehensive  skin  tests. 


(tlLEftlilGS  UlMilSKED 


Mly  ifr.  Hvrinan  N.  Bundt»sen 


l'resi<lent,  Chicago  Board  of|Health 


MANY  children  who  seem  to  get  frequent 
colds  or  have  recurring  digestive  up- 
sets or  splotchy,  itching  skin  are  not 
necessarily  suffering  from  any  infec- 
tion or  disease.  Instead,  such  children  are 
often  found  to  have  allergies,  or  extreme 
sensitivity  of  their  body  tissues  to  some 
substance  they  eat  or  touch.  It  is  important 
for  mothers  to  detect  these  allergic  reactions 
early,  so  that  the  responsible  substance  can 
be  removed,  in  so  far  as  possible,  from  the 
child's  environment.  There  are  few  child- 
hood disorders  in  which  the  mother's  knowl- 
edge and  alertness  so  directly  influence  the 
child's  health. 

Allergy  travels  under  many  disguises. 
When  it  appears  in  such  familiar  forms  as 
hay  fever,  asthma  or  eczema,  it  is  quickly 
unmasked.  However,  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  children  who  do  not  have  any  of  these 
pronounced  symptoms  are  therefore  free  of 
allergies.  Often  the  signs  are  so  mild  as  to 
be  scarcely  noticeable.  But  here  is  some- 
thing mothers  should  remember:  Alild  al- 
lergies ivhich  remain  undetected  and  untreated 
long  enough  usually  become  severe  allergies. 
Thus  a  slightly  "runny"  nose  may  develop 
into  hay  fever  and,  finally,  asthma ;  annoying 
hives  may  ultimately  emerge  as  unsightly 
eczema;  mild  upsets  can  become  persistent 
diarrhea. 

Sometimes  children  suddenly  become  al- 
lergic to  things  which  they  have  encountered 
daily  for  years  without  harm.  Often  this  is 
when  there  has  been  an  unusually  close  or 
prolonged  contact;  for  example,  a  child  re- 
covering from  illness  may  be  urged  to  drink 
lots  of  milk  to  build  strength,  and  may  be- 
come allergic  to  milk  as  a  result  of  the  exces- 
sive exposure.  Occasionally  allergy  develops 
without  any  such  cause.  Thus,  every  mother 
should  be  informed  so  that  she  will  act 
promptly  and  wisely  if  signs  of  allergy  ap- 
pear. Doctors  estimate  that  10  per  cent  of 
all  children  may  be  allergic,  though  there 
may  be  many  more  whose  condition  is  not 
recognized  as  allergy. 


What  happens  when  an  allergic  person 
comes  in  contact  with  the  substance  (called 
an  "allergen")  to  which  he  is  sensitive? 

For  reasons  which  are  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood, such  contacts  produce  irritation  caus- 
ing the  sensitive  tissue  to  swell.  Depending 
on  what  part  of  the  body  is  affected,  various 
symptoms  may  then  follow.  When  swelling 
and  irritation  occur  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  nose  and  throat  (as  in  the  case 
of  an  inhaled  allergen  like  ragweed  pollen), 
the  typical  symptoms  of  hay  fever — runny 
nose,  discharging  eyes,  sneezing — come 
quickly. 


(jrRATEFUL  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  tell 
us  that  DoQtor  Bundesen's 
baby  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
your  baby's  first  eight  months. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let. .\  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  a  nei^em- 
»aru  sHPPtvwntsnt  to  the 
monthly  booklets,  OuR  Ba- 
bies, No.  1345,  is  25  cents.  A 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  A 
Doctor's  First  Duty  to  the 
Mother,  No.  1346,  sells  for 
6  cents.  Address  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pennsylvaiiia. 


Chances  are  no  hair  on  your  head 
is  older  than  -J  years!  Your  young 
hair,  like  your  child's,  needs  Pack- 
er's gentle,  effective  Baby-Care  to 
keep  its  youthful  beauty. 

The  same  pure  pine  tar  praised 
by  scalp  doctors,  is  in  Packer's  fa- 
mous soap.  Cleanses  effectively  too 
—rich,  creamy  lather:  easy  to  rinse. 
After  Packer's  acts,  the  scent  van- 
ishes. See  how  youthfully  lovely 
your  hair  looks,  your  child's  too. 

Packer's  economy  shampoos  av- 
erage less  than  one- 
fourth  cost  of  bot  tied 
kind.  Get  a  25^  or 
10<?  cake  today. 


PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 


Vxaving  c 


Start  right  with  Hygeia 
Nursing  Bottles.  Easy  to 
clean — wide  mouth  and  '-,»5^ 

rounded  interior  corners  have  no  crevices  where 
germs  can  hide.  Red  measuring  scale  aids  in  cor- 
rect filling.  Wide  base  prevents  tipping.  Tapered 
shape  helps  baby  get  last  drop  of  formula. 
Famous  breast-shaped  nipple  with  patented  air- 
vent  permits  steady  flow,  prevents  "^vindsucking." 
Cap  keeps  nipples  and  formula  germ-free  for  stor- 
ing or  out-of-home  feeding. 

NEW  COMPLETE  PACKAGE 

Ask  your  druggist  for 
Hygeia's  new  package 
containing  Bottle.  Nipple, 
and  Cap.  No  extra  cost. 


CONSULT  YOUR  DOCTOR  REGULARLY 


O  KTi  Fti'.tt  S.-*tH*e  *.^  frt*^  »ese'i«j 


HOW  QUINTUPLETS 

promptly  relieve  coughs 
and  tight,  sore  muscles  of 

CHEST  COLDS 


Wonderful  For  Grown-ups,  Too! 

.411  thru  the  years— at  the  first  sign  of 
a  cold — the  Quintuplets'  chests,  throats 
and  backs  are  immediately  rubbed  with 
Musterole.  It  must  be  good ! 

Musterole  instantly  starts  to  relieve 
coughs,  sore  throat  and  aching  muscles 
of  colds.  It  actually  helps  break  up  pain- 
ful local  congestion.  Makes  breathing 
easier.  Of  course  you'll  want  Musterole 
for  your  family !  In  3  strengths. 
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In  severe  cases,  the  swelling  caused  by 
an  inhaled  allergen  extends  into  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  narrowing  these  air  passages. 
Now  the  sufferer  wheezes  and  gasps  for 
breath;  this  is  asthma. 

^^'hen  the  allergen  is  a  food  which  is  taken 
into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the  allergy- 
may  masquerade  as  digestive  upset  or 
diarrhea;  and  when  the  guilty  substance 
attacks  the  skin  by  direct  contact,  angry 
hives  or  eczema  proclaims  the  offense  to 
sensitive  tissue. 

-According  to  the  degree  of  sensiti\nty  and 
the  extent  of  contact  with  the  allergen,  the 
resulting  s%Tnptoms  may  be  either  mild  or 
severe.  Often  several  s\Tnptoms  come  at 
once;  an  extremely  allergic  person  may  have 
hives,  nausea  and  headache  at  the  same  time 
after  eating  a  forbidden  food. 

-Allergies  are  especially  liable  to  occur  in 
children  when  one  or  both  parents  are  al- 
lergic. It  is  not  true  that  asthma  or  hay 
fever  or  eczema  is  hereditary,  but  it  is  true 
that  children  may  inherit  a  tendency  toward 
some  sensitivity.  Doctors  say  that  from  60 
to  70  per  cent  of  their  allergic  patients  have  a 
family  history  of  allergy-.  Thus  when  mother 
or  father  is  a  hay-fever  sufferer,  the  parents 
should  be  especially  watchful  for  any  sign  of 
allergy-  in  the  baby.  However,  the  baby's 
symptoms  are  apt  to  be  different  from  the 
allergic  parent's;  rash  and  digestive  upset 
are  the  commonest  allergic  reactions  in  little 
children,  while  hay  fever,  asthma  and  head- 
aches occiu-  more  often  in  adults. 


Don't  forget  that  the  darkest  hour 
is  only  sixty  minutes. 

—  NORTHERN  LIGHT. 


Sometimes  it  is  possible  for  mother  to  dis- 
cover and  remove  the  child's  allergen  quickly 
and  effectively  herself.  This  is  the  case  when 
the  SNTnptoms  come  suddenly  after  an  im- 
usual  exposure.  For  example,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  a  child  has  bright  red.  itchy 
hives  ever\-  time  he  eats  a  certain  kind  of 
candy.  This  is  removed  from  the  child's 
diet,  and  the  s\Tnptoms  do  not  reappear. 

Unfortimately.  it  is  usually  much  harder 
to  find  and  weed  out  the  guilty  materials. 
But  doctors  have  devised  tests  to  do  just 
this,  and,  with  patience,  the  offender  can 
almost  always  be  detected.  In  these  tests,  e.x- 
tracts  made  from  possible  allergens  are  ap- 
plied to  the  skin;  if  the  child  is  sensitive  to  a 
particular  substance,  an  irritation  will  ap- 
pear following  its  application.  Then  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  remove  this  sub- 
stance (often  it  is  several  substances)  from 
the  child's  environment. 

Sometimes  this  is  easy.  If  the  allergen  is 
rabbit  hair,  for  example — and  animals  are 
frequently  the  cause  of  allergic  reactions — 
a  substitute  must  be  found  for  the  favorite 
Teddy  bear  or  doll  stuffed  with  rabbit  fur. 
Often,  however,  when  the  allergen  proves  to 
be  a  common  food  like  milk,  eggs  or  bread, 
mother's  ingenuity  will  be  tried  to  the  limit. 
But  with  the  doctor's  help,  adequate  sub- 
stitutes can  be  found  for  almost  every  food 
or  other  environmental  substance  which 
might  be  causing  the  svTnptoms.  Mothers 
who  have  seen  their  babies  thus  miraculously 
relieved  of  persistent  colic  or  vomiting, 
asthmatic  wheezing  or  frenzied  itching  will 
testify  that  the  results  are  well  worth  what- 
ever effort  is  required. 

Occasionally  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the 
offending  material  entirely.  A  few  children, 
for  instance,  are  sensitive  to  house  dust, 
which  is  found  almost  everv-where,  or  to  the 
plant  p>ollens  which  are  in  the  air  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  For  these  children  the 
doctor  may  suggest  "desensitizing"  treat- 
ments, by  which  the  tolerance  to  an  allergen 
may  usually  be  increased.  This  will  not  al- 
ways result  in  curing  the  sensitive  child  com- 
pletely of  allergj-,  but  if  the  treatments  are 
continued  patiently  they  will  help  to  dimin- 
ish the  severity  of  the  allergic  svTnptoms  and 
prevent  extreme  reactions  like  asthma  from 
developing.  Of  course,  the  child  should  be 
kept  under  the  physician's  constant  care  so 
that  treatment  may  be  altered  when  neces- 
sary to  meet  any  changing  conditions. 


erber's 


OAKLAND,  CAL 


7  5  kinds  of  Strained 
Foods,  S  kinds  of 
Chopped  Foods.  2 
special  Baby  Cereals 


Strained  Foods 


1045.  G.  r.  C. 


__^  —  Chopped  Foods 

J^/tee  sa^fnple _  ®' 

Address:  Gerber  Products  Co.,  Dept.  810-5,  Fremont,  Michigan 
My  baby  is  now  months 

old:  please  send  me  samples  of 

Gerber   s  Cereal   Food   and  Same ;. 

Gerber  s  Strained  Oatmeal. 

Address Cily  and  Stale 
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1  Check  list  for  Parents 


BY  JOHN   LAMB  McII¥TIRE 


I  dream  a  mother's  dream 

of  sound  teeth 
straight  legs 
a  strong  back 
a  fine,  full  chest 
a  well-shaped  head 

I  will  give  him  a  critical  element  he 
needs  to  transform  the  minerals  in  his 
food  into  this  sound,  strong  frame- 
work. Since  this  element.  Vitamin  D, 
is  supplied  by  Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil, 
I  will  give  Squibb's  to  my  baby  regu- 
larly every  day. 

While  he's  growing  rapidly,  give  plenty  of  Vita- 
^TTears      '"•"  ".  Start  Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil  soon  after  birth. 

Squibb  e6^  /itm^6^ 


Your  baby  does  about  half 
of  his  growing  b/  the  end  of 
fiis  second  year,  only  50% 
in  the  next  17  or  18  years. 


THOSE  of  us  who  deal  with  youngsters  in 
trouble  know  that  no  youngster  is  truly 
"delinquent,"  that  no  youngster  is 
honestly  "just  bad  by  nature.'  The 
truth  is  that  our  children  are  just  what  we 
make  them,  no  more  and  no  less.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  normal  child  grows  like  a 
crystal  in  a  solution,  his  experiences  adding 
themselves  to  the  core  of  his  birthright  en- 
dowment, layer  by  layer,  until  he  assumes 
his  fixed  pattern  as  an  adult.  The  experiences 
with  which  we  surround  him,  the  channels 
we  leave  open  to  him  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  basic  drives  and  imperative  needs  of  his 
nature — these  determine  what  that  pattern 
will  be.  These,  and  the  degree  of  personal- 
security  he  can  find  to  uphold  him  and 
steady  him. 

There  are  bewildered  children^many  of 
them.  And  there  are  heartbroken  children, 
resentful  children,  real  outlaw  children.  But 
there  are  no  delinquent  children,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  for  only  we  adults  are 
delinquent. 

Whatever  it  may  be  in  an  adult,  "problem 
behavior"  in  an  adolescent  is  a  symptom, 
not  a  disease.  The  very  inability  of  "correc- 
tive measures"  and  punishment  to  change 
that  behavior  is  proof  enough  that  they  fail 
to  take  into  account  the  basic  conflicts  which 
produce  it.  And  of  the  dozen  or  more  areas 
in  which  conflicts  arise,  the  home  is  at  once 
the  most  frequently  encountered  and  the 
most  powerful. 

It  is  from  the  home  that  the  youngster  de- 
rives his  enduring  sense  of  values,  his  code  of 
action  and  his  deep-rooted,  habitual  atti- 
tudes toward  life  and  his  fellow  men.  It  is  to 
the  home  that  he  turns  for  affection  and  a 
"sense  of  belonging,"  for  support  and  en- 
couragement in  time  of  trial,  for  guidance 
and  understanding  in  time  of  indecision,  for 
reassurance  and  healing  in  time  of  pain.  And 
what  the  home  refuses  him,  or  cannot  pro- 
vide, will  never  be  provided  by  any  other 
agency  or  individual,  however  well  inten- 
tioned  the  latter  may  be.  Nor  is  it  too  far- 
fetched to  suggest  that  what  the  home  actu- 
ally makes  of  him,  he  will  make,  in  his  turn, 
of  the  community  and  the  state  in  which  he 
functions  as  an  adult. 

From  several  hundred  "problem"  cases, 
I  have  tried  to  draw  together  a  general 
classification  of  such  parent  delinquencies, 
arranged  in  the  frequency  with  which  they 
have  been  encountered  in  actual  practice. 
The  parents  of  whom  we  speak  here  are  not 
the  abnormal,  the  brutal,  the  malicious; 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  average,  respectable 
people,  "even  as  you  and  I" — people  dis- 
tressed and  alarmed  by  their  children's  be- 
havior, perturbed  and  sometimes  appalled 
by  unexpected  defections.  They  are  people 
who  "mean  well,"  who  have  "tried  hard," 
and  whose  only  sin  has  been  the  sin  of  not 
understanding  in  time  what  their  homes 
were  creating.    Even  as  you  and  I. 

I— "Godlike"  Parents 

"Godlike"  parents  are  the  most  fre- 
quently encountered  of  all:  parents  who  fill 
their  children  with  the  awe  and  constraint  of 
Mount  Sinai,  but  never  with  the  compassion 
and  tenderness  of  the  Man  of  Gethsemane. 
They  are  proud  of  their  discipline,  the  regu- 
larity and  peace  of  their  home,  the  uniform 
correctness  and  "solidarity"  of  their  off- 
spring. Like  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  the 
Persians,  their  word  is  inalterable;  like  the 
voice  which  spoke  once  unto  Moses,  their 
judgments  are  sure;  like  the  genial  gifts  of 
Olympus,  their  benefits  are  unpredictable, 
but  always  apparent.  And,  sooner  or  later, 
they  are  appalled  at  the  consequences  which 
follow  their  sheer  inhumanity. 

For  there  is  no  meeting  place  between 
their  impregnable  dignity  and  their  child's 
plaintive  cry  for  affection.  The  consuming 
fire  of  their  outrage  has  burned  away  all  ap- 


proach to  confused  adolescence.  The  cold- 
ness of  their  withdrawal  has  frozen  the 
spontaneous  gesture  of  supplication,  the  first 
movements  of  adult  independence.  And  the 
prurience  of  their  uprightness  made  impos- 
sible any  seeking  for  reassurance,  any  asking 
of  critical  questions,  any  emotional  cleans- 
ing. Intellectually,  they  are  as  admirable  as 
two  tablets  of  stone;  intellectually,  their 
children  may  reverence  them,  may  even  pat- 
tern themselves  after  father  and  mother  and 
point  them  out  to  others  with  awe  and  with 
pride.  But  emotionally  and  spiritually,  they 
must  find  their  own  way,  and  they  do:  all  too 
often  into  the  offices  of  child-guidance  clinics, 
the  juvenile  courts,  the  delinquency  lists. 
For  if  the  basic  drives  and  the  needs  of 
adolescence  cannot  be  satisfied  construc- 
tively, in  a  normal  home  situation,  then  they 
must  satisfy  themselves  in  whatever  situa- 
tions they  themselves  can  discover. 

The  child  who  is  afraid  to  ask  questions  at 
home  will  find  out  the  answers  by  his  own 
experimenting.  The  child  who  cannot  center 
his  social  life  around  his  own  living  room  will 
be  forced  to  center  it  around  the  street  cor- 
ner, the  drugstore  or  some  more  concealed 
rendezvous.  The  child  who  is  forced  into  un- 
natural patterns  of  adult  behavior  in  his  own 
family  circle  must  find  outlet  for  this  adoles- 
cent nature  where  the  family  cannot  see, 
know  or  censure — where  adult  experience 
cannot  guide,  help  or  rescue  from  danger. 

And  Godlike  parents  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  paragon  children  are  parents 
who  need  to  take  stock  before  they  are 
rudely  awakened,  to  find  it  too  late. 

II— Quarreling  Parents 

Just  as  Godlike  parents  take  away  from 
their  children  any  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  home,  emotionally  or  spiritually,  or  to 
find  reassurance  and  personal  confidence,  so 
quarreling  parents  destroy  the  child's  emo- 
tional security  once  and  for  all.  Even  in 
adolescence,  the  child  is  bound  to  both 
parents  with  bonds  of  emotional  dependence 
and  identification  which  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated in  any  relationship,  and  which  cannot 
be  violated  without  irreparable  violence  to 
the  personality  and  development  of  the  child. 

As  a  result,  conflict  between  the  parents 
themselves  means  a  conflict  within  the  child, 
a  conflict  comparable  only  to  the  struggle 
between  duty  and  self-preservation  which 
produces  "shell  shock"  or  "operational 
fatigue"  in  the  soldier.  When  that  conflict  is 
prolonged,  day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  year  in  and  year  out,  it  is  the  child 
who  must  suffer  for  his  parents'  emotional 
failures. 

It  is  the  child  who  does  suffer,  his  problem 
behavior  running ,  through  a  bewildering 
catalogue  of  disorders  which  range  from 
simple  unfriendliness  to  the  most  extreme 
types  of  nervous  hysteria,  and  back  again 
through  all  the  symptoms  of  shell  shock 
to  kleptomania,  thievery  and  hooliganism. 
Such  parent  behavior  has  been  responsible 
for  as  many  "problems"  of  adolescence  as 
any  other  single  factor,  and  more  than  one 
court  has  concluded  that  there  is  never  a 
"broken"  home  without  broken  children,  or 
a  "problem"  child  whose  home  was  intact. 

It  needs  no  court  experience  to  understand 
that  a  home  may  be  "broken"  more  irrep- 
arably by  quarreling  parents  than  by  actual 
divorce. 

Ill— The  Nagging  Parent; 
The  Oversentimental  Parent 

All  too  frequently,  parental  differences  or 
individual  frustrations  are  vented  on  the 
child,  the  aggrieved  parent  bombarding  the 
youngster  with  a  stream  of  continuous  nag- 
ging and  criticism.  Such  pressure  and  be- 
littling would  be  insupportable  to  an  adult; 
to  adolescent  development,  they  are  fatal. 
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To  attain  the  same  goal  of  selfish  com- 
pensation for  failure,  a  sentimental  parent 
saps  the  very  emotional  lifeblood  from  her 
!  child,  surcharging  his  every  thought  and 
action  with  emotional  content,  overwhelm- 
ing him  with  alternate  tears  and  the  ego- 
tistic selfishness  she  calls  "mother  love"  in 
an  attempt  to  prolong  his  dependence  upon 
her  and  delay  his  maturity. 

The  nagging  parent  and  the  over- 
emotionalizing  parent  both  succeed  in  at- 
taining their  goal,  as  a  rule.  The  adolescent 
must  give  in,  sooner  or  later,  unless  he  is 
unusually  strong  or  finds  outside  support. 
Little  by  little  he  surrenders  his  own  per- 
sonality, his  ambitions,  his  horning  self- 
confidences;  he  degenerates  into  insecurity, 
involution  and  fear;  he  becomes  incapable  of 
self-assertion  through  legitimate  means;  he 
knows  himself  for  inferior.  And  whether 
the  end  state  be  one  of  inadequacy  and 
neurosis,  or  one  of  sudden  and  violent  rebel- 
lion, the  parents  remain  blameless  in  their 
own  eyes — they  "just  can't  understand." 

IV— The  Negligent  Parent 

In  the  days  of  war  work  and  charities, 
defense  plants  and  community  drives,  in- 
different parents  began  forcing  their  way  rap- 
idly toward  the  top  of  our  list.  Whether  they 
were  "giving  their  all  for  victory"  or  "just 
can't  say  no  to  the  Smiths,"  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  they  were  finding  an  escape 
from  the  monotony  and  demands  of  their 
parenthood — and  were  glad  to  have  found  it. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  "door- 
key"  children  whose  parents  left  them  un- 
supervised in  order  to  work  in  war  indus- 
tries. Such  children  are  no  novelties:  actu- 
ally, the  wealthiest  communities  and  the 
most  elite  communities  of  America  have 
raised  a  generation  of  door-key  children, 
without  the  excuses  of  war  or  economic 
necessity,  and  they  seem  bound  upon  raising 
another.  The  swank  boarding  schools  and 
the  swank  summer  camps  are  crowded  with 
them;  as  young  adults,  they  infest  the 
"right"  beaches  and  "better-class"  moun- 
tain hotels;  and  if  their  contribution  to  de- 
teriorating morale  in  this  country  is  a  little 
less  spectacular  than  that  of  their  less  svelte 
contemporaries,  it  is  nonetheless  powerful. 

These  parents,  be  they  rich  or  poor,  are 
parents  only  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word. 
Their  only  relationship  with  their  children  is 
an  occasional  orgy  of  overindulgence  or 
sadistic  discipline,  and  their  children,  denied 
even  the  awesome  respect  which  the  Godlike 
parent  inspires,  are  completely  adrift  in 
every  conceivable  fashion.  Growing  into 
adulthood  without  any  sense  of  moral 
values,  or  any  opportunity  to  acquire  moral 
values;  shunted  from  one  professional  agency 
to  another,  without  even  a  center  of  ref- 
erence; learning  from  firsthand  experience 
that  expediency  is  the  only  enforceable  law, 
that  they  are  entitled  to  what  they  can  "get 
away  with,"  socially,  morally  or  economi- 
cally, they  constitute  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  of  our  entire  civilization. 

V— The  Parents  Who  Never  Grew  Up 


There  are  many  parents  who  look  upon 
their  children  as  toys,  intended  for  their  en- 
joyment, just  as  Nora's  husband  looked 
upon  her  in  Ibsen's  Doll's  House.  Ignoring 
completely  the  legitimate  rights  of  their  chil- 
dren and  the  fact  that  those  children  are 
persons,  they  insist  upon  choosing  their 
youngsters'  companions,  their  interests, 
their  recreations  and  their  vocations,  with  a 
complete  disregard  of  the  child's  preferences 
or  abilities,  making  their  offspring  helpless 
marionettes  in  ^n  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainment. In  discipline  and  every  other 
phase  of  these  young  victims'  lives,  parents 
assume  a  role  of  supreme  selfishness  and  self- 
gratification,  reminding  one  of  little  girls 
playing  dolls,  and  with  all  a  little  girl's  ob- 
liviousness to  reality.  Their  spells  of  indul- 
gence are  unpredictable  and  narcotic,  like 
those  of  a  child  with  its  playthings;  their 
spells  of  correction  and  punishment  are  un- 
speakably savage,  dictated  only  by  emotion. 

In  most  cases,  they  are  equally  juvenile  in 
their  own  lives,  bemusing  themselves  with  a 


fantasy  world  of  "romance"  which  has 
never  existed  outside  the  Victorian  novel  or 
the  Hollywood  stage.  In  their  clubs,  their 
own  social  relations,  their  community  living, 
they  are  emotional  infants  "playing  at 
dress  ups"  and  sacrificing  their  children  on 
the  altar  of  infantile  whimsey. 

The  children,  in  turn,  find  themselves  un- 
able to  adjust  to  any  environment;  unable 
to  concentrate  their  attention,  they  do 
poorly  in  school;  they  are  social  and  aca- 
demic misfits  whose  orientation  would  be 
possible  only  by  re-educating  the  parents — 
an  all-but-impossible  job. 

Such  are  the  parents  whose  ignorance 
and  selfishness  have  crowded  our  guidance 
clinics,  our  courts  and  our  "special  divi- 
sions" of  schools;  whose  ineptitude  or  in- 
adequacy has  created  a  vast  and  discourag- 
ing national  problem  in  mental  hygiene  and 
community  health.  For  the  most  part,  their 
sins  are  the  sins  of  unintentional  cruelty  or 
well-meaning  unfitness.  The  parent  who 
"meant  it  that  way"  is  rare  indeed;  even 
rarer  are  parents  who  realize  their  own  con- 
tribution to  their  children's  unhappiness  or 
disorientation. 

Adolescence  is  a  difficult  time,  for  both 
parents  and  children.  It  is  a  time  of  emo- 
tional conflicts,  questionings  and  experi- 
ments. It  is  a  time  when  the  child  is  far 
more  mature,  far  more  in  need  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom  than  most  parents  realize. 
It  is  a  time  when  the  child  is  far  less  mature, 
far  more  in  need  of  skillful,  unobtrusive 
guidance  than  he  realizes. 

The  home  which  is  founded  on  mutual 
respect  and  affection,  which  shares  freely 
both  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  which  creates 
such  a  mutual  confidence  and  trust  that 
there  are  no  "taboos,"  which  is  at  once  an 
asylum  and  a  creative  enterprise  and  a  social 
milieu  more  satisfactory  than  any  other  on 
earth — that  home  breeds  no  difficulties 
which  it  cannot  solve  for  itself. 

And  that  parent  rarely  fails  who  is  moved 
and  guided  by  unselfish  love. 

A  Check  List  for  Parents 

1.  Have  we  always  remembered  that  our 
child  will  take  from  us  his  habitual  attitudes 
toward  life  and  his  fellow  men,  as  well  as  his 
patterns  of  social  behavior,  inspired  by  his 
need  to  imitate  us  and  by  his  profound  loy- 
alty to  the  home,  the  only  world  he  knows? 

2.  Have  we  surrounded  him  with  deep 
personal  affection  and  love,  together  with  an 
unshakable  confidence  in  his  own  worth  and 
his  parents'  faith  in  him? 

3.  Have  we  kept  our  home  free  from  do- 
mestic quarrels  and  unhappiness? 

4.  Have  we  provided  him  with  adequate, 
constructive  channels  to  satisfy  his  hunger 
for  approval,  his  thirst  for  personal  im- 
portance and  leadership? 

5.  Have  we  planned  together  his  work, 
study,  play  and  personal  finances,  as  well  as 
his  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  com- 
munity; has  our  child  had  the  equal  voice  in 
such  planning  which  is  his  just  due? 

6.  Are  all  our  demands  purposeful  and 
reasonable  in  our  child's  mind;  are  all  of 
them  made  with  an  honest  respect  for  our 
child  as  a  person? 

7.  Have  we  been  honest  with  him  at  all 
times;  have  we  made  it  an  inviolable  rule 
never  to  break  our  word  to  him,  and  to  meet 
him  straightforwardly  in  all  his  demands 
without  ever  "hedging"  or  laughing  at  him? 

8.  Have  we  schooled  ourselves  never  to  be 
shocked  or  outraged  by  our  child,  recogniz- 
ing the  legitimacy  and  normality  of  his 
sexual  needs  and  curiosities,  and  realizing 
that  his  personal  standards  are  still  in  the 
process  of  change  and  formation? 

9.  Have  we  recognized  that  obedience  for 
its  own  sake  is  meaningless,  and  that  mis- 
behavior is  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  meet 
situations  important  to  him,  or  else  a  sign 
of  fatigue,  some  physical  condition  which 
needs  our  attention,  or  emotional  crisis? 

10.  Have  we  fostered  his  personal  inde- 
pendence, and  especially  his  growing  inde- 
pendence from  his  own  parents,  as  a  normal, 
necessary  and  highly  desirable  development 
toward  his  adulthood? 


Why  Wise   Mothers  Want   to    Provide 
This    Great    Natural    Safeguard 


DURING    BABY'S    FIRST    YEAR 

nature  herself  helps  protect  your  tiny  baby's  growth  when  you 
provide  delicious  Quaker  Oats.  For  authorities  agree  nature  fa- 
vored oatmeal  in  three  basic  elements  every  child  mint  have  for  active, 
healthful  growing!  It  is  known  that  no  other  natural  cereal  equals 
oatmeal's  Protein,  its  Vitamin  Bj  or  its  Food-Energy! 

DURING    THE    TEENS 

this  same  marvelous  combination  of  whole-grain  superiorities 
helps  youngsters  keep  up  strength  when  growth  is  rapid.  Helps 
build  a  fine  foundation  of  sturdy,  glowing  health! 

FOR    FIGHTING    FATIGUE 

•  Dad  too  will  appreciate  the  delicious  hot  breakfast  so  favored 
by  nature — especially  now,  when  other  Protein- rich  foods  are 
scarce  or  rationed.  Oatmeal  was  recently 
voted  best  cereal  among  2500  Food 
Authorities.  Serve  the  delicious  hot 
Quaker  Oats  breakfast  daily.  Now  as 
never  before  you'll  want  this  fine,  natural 
safeguard  for  every  member  of  your  family 


/  Make  Them  Bof/i 
Me  So 


Remember  How  Good  if  Tasfes? 
Tomorrow,  Serve  Delicious  .  ,  . 
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rnW  come  (jou/ 


BABY:  Til  bet  you'd  even  take  a  chance  with  a  help- 
less httle  baby  around !  I  saw  you  cheat  when 
you  cleaned  the  bathroom ! 

YOU:  Me  cheat?  I  never  cut  corners  I 

BABY:  Oh,  your  house  looks  clean  from  here.  But 
I  didn't  see  you  add  Lysol  disinfectant  to 
that  cleaning  water  before  you  began 
this  time. 

YOU:    Well,  what  if  I  don't  always  use 
Lysol?  I  do  when  somebody's  sick. 

BABY:  Ah-/i«.'  So  you  admit  that  around  sick- 
ness vou  wouldn't  dare  trust  to  just  a  washday 
bleach? 

YOU:  Such  impudence!  Naturally  I  know  enough 
to  use  L)'sol  to  fight  the  spread  of  sickroom 
germs.  The  doctor  told  me  that ! 

BABY:  But  germs  can  be  lurking  around  any  time. 
You  can't  sec  'em,  can  you? 

YOU:  Don't  be  silh'!  I  don't  carry  a  microscope  .  . . 

BABY:  Sister,  that's  why  you  should  never  risk 
cleaning  without  a  real  germ-killer.  Sneaky 
fellas,  germs! 

YOU  (if  you're  smart):  Right  you  are.  Baby.  It's  fool- 
ish ever  to  take  a  chance.  And  from  now  on,  I 
never  will. 


MORAL:   Every  single  time  you  clean  .  * .  disinfect  with 


^-?jsC^'"> 


(,M<!^ 
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ii^Eb         iflSht 
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L/sel  the  tub:  Quick  and 
easy.  Just  add  2>j  table- 
spoons to  each  gallon  of 
cleaning  water.  See  dirt  go 
. . .  know  germs  go  I 


Lysol  the  floors:  Actually 
helps  clean  because  it's 
"soapy".  Won't  hann  paint, 
varnish  or  linoleum. 


^5i>. 


Lysol  the   garbage   pail: 

Powerful  germ-killer... you 
need  up  to  6  times  less  than 
of  bleach  disinfectants.  De- 
odorizes, tool 


More  women  %ii% 
Lysol  than  any 
other  household  disinfec 
ant.  Don't  ever  risk  beir 
without  it! 

Copyright.  1945.  br  Lehn  A  Pink  Produ. 


■  Vor  FREE  booklet  on  family  health  protection,  send  postcard  or  letter  to  Dept.  G-45,  Lehn  6-  Fink,  683  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City  22,  N.  Y.  -k  BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STA/  S^ 
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Vou  st^'' 


Grea^es\J 


,'K.-;' 


If 
t 


IT  IS  NOT  DIPHTHERIA  or  whooping  cough,  but 
the  common  cold — with  all  its  complications 
—carelessly  passed  on  by  a  grown-up,  that  is 
the  greatest  threat  to  your  tiny  baby's  health 
ind  safety. 

The  surest  way  to  guard  your  baby  from  the 
'family  cold"  is  to  keep  every  one  with  a  cold 
entirely  out  of  his  room. 

Be  sure  to  wear  a  protective  mask 

If  this  is  impractical,  if  you  yourself  have  a 
old — you   can   greatly   reduce   the   danger   of 

fection  by  wearing  a  tissue  mask  whenever 
ou  are  doing  anything  for  your  baby. 

Remehiber,  germs  expelled  into  the  air  can 

ravel  far,  can  get  on  the  clothes  you  launder 

ar  him  and  then  onto  his  hands  and  into  his 

louth.  They  can  very  easily  get  into  his  food 

[^  jrepared  in  the  kitchen. 


So  little  and  helpless— he  needs  your  wisest  love  to  guard  him  from  the  common  cold  and  its  frightening,  fatal  complications. 


Tissue  mask  no  trouble — effective 

Take  two  thicknesses  of  ScolTissuc,  cover 
your  nose  and  mouth,  and  pin  or  tie  at  the  back 
of  your  head.  Clinical  tests  prove  that  two 
thicknesses  of  ScotTissue  effectively  trap  germs. 

Make  the  Mask  for  a  Cold  the  rule  in  your 
house  and  you  will  be  doing  one  of  the  greatest 
things  a  mother  can  do  to  keep  her  baby  strong 
and  safe.  In  a  world  where  doctors  and  nurses 
may  be  difficult  to  get  even  in  emergencies — 
you  can't  be  too  careful! 

THE   CORRECT  CHOICE   OF   A   BATHROOM  TISSUE 
IS  IMPORTANT  FOR  COMFORT  AND  CLEANSING 

The  correct  choice  of  a  toilet  tissue  for  your  child  is 
itnportant,  too.  It  should  be  soft  enough  for  comfort 
yet  strong  enough  for  thorough  cleansing.  ScotTissue 
has  both  these  qualities.  You  will  find  it  is  soft  and 
"nice"  to  use  even  against  the  face  as  an  emergency 
mask.  And,  with  iOOO  sheets  to  every  roll,  it  is  also  an 
economical  tissue  for  the  whole  family. 

Ttadts  Mark  "ScotTiBiuo"  B»x.  U.S.  Pat.  Oil. 


fA  His  ftLso' 


KWjMxmv^  onjb  (^^totejui  |oi  cIa  ^J^MVu^ltodUmt. 
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I  won't  let  my  child 

be  a  laughing  stock! 


1.  I  was  floort-d  when  my  hu.sl>uiul  made  that  remark.  Soems  lie'd  ovcrlieanl 
the  two  old  maids  next  door,  and  he  was  upset  about  what  they  said.  "Tliose 
two  women,"  he  said,  "are  laygkiny  at  the  way  you're  raising  our  cliild! 


2.  "Tlioy  say  you're  spoiling  the  baby,"  Jack 
went  on,  "l)ecaiise  yon  liavc  everything  spe- 
cial for  licr     special  soap,  sju'cial  powder 
even  a  special  l(i.r(itivc!  Frankly,  I've  won- 
dered about  all  that  special  business  myself." 


3.  "Jack!"  I  laughed,  "surely  you're  modern 
enough  to  know  a  .special  laxative  is  right  for 
a  baby.  Doctors  say  a  bat)y's  delicate  .system 
iircdx  special  care.  .\  baby  can't  be  treated 
like  an  adult,  particularly  with  a  laxiitive. 


4.  "That's  why  I  give  tlie  baby  Fletcher's 
Castoria,"  I  went  on.  "It's  made  especially  for 
children — it's  never  harsh  or  upsetting,  like 
adult  laxatives  might  be.  It's  effective,  yet 
gentle."  Well,  Jack  calmed  down  after  that. 


5.  And  later  when  I  gave  the  baby  Fletcher's 
Castoria,  Jack  saw  how  she  loved  to  take 
it.  "Say,  you  know  more  about  baby  raising 
than  anyone  around,"  he  said.  "Wait'Il  1  tell 
those  old  maids  the  laugh  is  on  them!" 


■S"* 


■'^m^. 


Look  for  these  features  on  the  new  Fletcher's 
Castoria  packages  .  .  .  both  Regular  Size  and 
moneysaving  Family  Size: 

1.  The  green  hand  on  the  package  identifies  new 
stiK'ks  of  Fletcher's  Castoria. 

2.  The  Serial  Control  Number  is  visible  through 
a  "window"  in  the  package.  It  verifies  the  rigid 
tests — chemic-al,  bacteriological,  biological  — 
made  on  every  batch  of  Fletcher's  Castoria. 


AhDayH  take  a  laxative  only  as  directed  on  the  pactcat/e  or  tiy  your  physieian. 

C^ci^^-^HS^H    CASTORIA 

Th«  laxativ*  mad*  •(peciolly  for  children 


{Continued  from  Page  138) 

I  had  to  leave  the  bathroom  door  open 
eight  inches  so  that  they  could  throw  ques- 
tions at  me. 

"  Were  you  scared,  jumping  from  a  plane, 
pop?" 

"Sure,"  I  said. 

"  I  bet  you  weren't,"  disappointedly.  "Did 
you  kill  any  Germans,  pop?" 

I  turned  on  the  hot  water,  quick  and  hard. 
Never  mind  that. 

"Did  you  happen  to  run  into  Andy  Hal- 
verton,  Nick?"  This  from  Lorrie. 

"Not  I,"  I  said.  "He  was  a  colonel.  Ser- 
geants don't  run  into  colonels — much." 

There  was  a  piece  of  silence,  considered 
silence,  at  that  point.  I  was  glad  to  notice 
it.   It  was  part  of  my  plan. 

I  used  four  towels  drying  myself,  and  then 
took  a  good  look  at  me  in  the  mirror. 
"Hello,  homely,"  I  said.  It  was  the  first  full- 
length  mirror  I  had  insulted  in  three  years. 

I  did  not  seem  much  changed.  I'd  lost 
some  weight.  I  could  afford  the  loss.  My 
stomach  had  flattened  down.  It  could  afford 
to.  But  my  shoulders  were  still  pretty  good, 
and  I  still  had  a  blue-black  stubble  of  beard 
and  my  jawbones  still  stuck  out  wide,  maybe 
wider  because  my  face  was  thinner,  almost 
sunken.  And  my  hair  was  still  black  and 
kept  licking  down  over  my  forehead  when  I 
didn't  wet  it  back.  I  still  seemed  to  have  a 
look  which  my  mother  had  described  as  al- 
ways being  amused  at  something  or  some- 
one. And  I  was  glad  of  that.  Very  glad.  There 
are  too  many  perpetually  serious  people. 
There  should  be  more  mocking.  More  shat- 
tering of  sacred  cows.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  shatter  a  cow,  but  maybe  you  get  the 
idea.  The  old  way  isn't  necessarily  the  best. 


^  Tho.sf  «lio  »t>rry  a  great  <l<'al 
^  usually  frown,  an<i  they  frown 
iKil  only  with  lh<*ir  faces  but  with 
their  bodies.  When  yon  worry,  you 
worry  all  over.    _q^_  WINCHELI  M.  CRAIG. 


The  trouble  was,  mine  had  been  mostly 
laughter  and  very  little  action.  Like  this. 

I  had  gone  to  college,  and  graduated  with 
a  strange  idea.  An  idea  that  I  wanted  to 
work  on  the  land.  To  farm — maybe  to  ranch. 
There  wasn't  any  particular  reason  for  my 
wanting  to  do  that — unless  it  went  way  back 
to  some  pioneering  ancestor — but  it  had  a 
fascination  for  me.  It  was  a  combination 
of  working  with  my  hands  and  with  my 
head — of  planning  things  that  I  could  see 
come  true  in  actuality.  Then  I  had  met 
Lorrie.  And  had  forgotten  about  farming. 
Lorrie  had  taken  over.  Quietly,  unobtru- 
sively. 

I  had  scarcely  known  that  she  had  taken 
over.  Except  that  the  first  thing  I  knew  I 
was  ensconced  in  an  investment  house  on 
State  Street,  and  was  telling  old  ladies  and 
the  otherwise  financially  confused  what  to 
do  with  their  money.  Or  retailing  to  them 
what  a  cotiple  of  old  and  inherited  duffers  in 
the  front  office,  relatives  of  Lorrie,  told  me 
to  tell  them.  I  was  a  stooge.  I  was  a  well- 
tailored  front.  I  was  as  valuable  as  the 
umbrella  rack  in  the  front  hall.  It  paid  well. 
Then  the  war  came. 

Well,  it  had  been  quite  a  war.  It  still  was. 

"Are  you  ever  coming  out  of  there?" 
Lorrie  called.   I  was  really  home. 

I  put  on  a  suit  of  civilian  clothes  and  went 
on  down  to  dinner.  Then  things  started. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock.  There  was  a  fire, 
flickering  warm,  sleepy,  cozy  in  the  small 
grate.  There  was  Lorrie  beside  me  on  the 
tufted  sofa.  She  can  blend  very  closely, 
Lorrie  can.  For  an  angular  girl.  In  under  an 
arm,  a  shoulder.  There  were  a  lot  of  muffled 
words.  Very  swell.  Then  Lorrie  said  it. 

"I  suppose,"  she  said,  comfortably,  con- 
tentedly, "that  you'll  be  going  back  to 
Benson,  Sturgis  and  Wright."  That  was  my 
investment  coffin,  my  State  Street  strait 
jacket.  Here  it  was.  Should  I  wait  and 
spring  it  later?  No.  Now. 

I  straightened  a  bit.  Here  we  go.  "No,"  I 
said,  trying  to  make  it  seem  very  casual, 


Hang  them  up  and  the  water  evap- 
orates quickly  out  of  their  modern 
open-weave  fabric.  In  hardly  any  time 
they're  ready  for  use  again.  They're 
better  diapers  in  other  work-  and 
time-saving  ways,  too. 

1.  Easier  to  wash  —  open  weave 
speedily  cleansed  with  pure  Ivory 
Flakes. 

2.  Highly  absorbent  —  surgical 
weave  absorbs  more  thoroughly. 

3.  Foldline,  woven  permanently  in- 
to fabric,  makes  it  easy  to  adjust  the 
fold  to  growing  babies. 

4.  Have  no  hems  to  irritate  baby's 
tender  skin. 

5.  Faster  drying  speeds  diaper 
laundering,  iifdoors  or  out. 
Mothers,  medical  authorities,  and 
leading  hospitals  use  and  endorse 
Curity  Diapers.  Buy  Curity  Diapers 
at  your  favorite  infants'  store. 
Kendall  Mills,  Walpole,  Massachusetts 

A  KENDAU.  1^  PRODUCT 


NURSERY  PADS  •   BIBS  •   MASKS  •   COTTON 


Curity  Surgical  Dressings  at  drug  stores 
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very  matter-of-course,  "no.  I  don't  think 
I'll  go  back  to  Benson,  Sturgis  and  Wright." 

Lorrie  moved  a  bit,  slightly  disturbed. 
"Oh,"  she  said,  "you're  going  with  another 
house?   You've  had  another  offer?" 

I  got  up.  That  might  have  been  a  mistake. 
It  broke  a  spell.  Lorrie  fixed  her  hair,  caught 
her  balance.  Like  a  cat  which  has  been  hast- 
ily dumped  from  a  warm  lap. 

"No,"  I  said,  fixing  the  fire,  "I  haven't 
any  other  offer.  Just  another  idea." 

"And  what,"  Lorrie  said — I  should  have 
caught  the  warning  note,  the  stiffening  of 
the  line — "and  what  is  that?" 

I  turned  and  looked  at  her.  This  time  I 
was  going  to  win.  "Lorrie,"  I  said,  "you 
know  that  I  went  into  this  war  a  private. 
You  know  why  I  did." 

"You  could  have  had  a  commission," 
Lorrie  said. 

"I  didn't  want  a  commission,"  I  said.  "I 
didn't  want  a  commission  because  it  was 
quite  clear,  to  me  at  least,  that  I  didn't  de- 
serve a  commission.  That  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing that  was  valuable  in  a  war." 

"Neither  did  lots  of  other  people,"  Lorrie 
said.   It  was  an  old  argument. 

"Never  mind  them,"  I  said.  "This  is  me. 
Anyway,  I  came  out  a  sergeant.  Which  is 
not  much.  But  I  learned  something.  I  found 
something  out." 

"What  was  that?"  Lorrie  said. 

I  hesitated.  I  wanted  to  get  this  right. 
"I  found  olit,"  I  said  slowly,  carefully, 
"that  to  amount  to  anything,  really  amount 
to  anything,  you've  got  to  know  something 
that's  essential,  something  that  really  ac- 
complishes things.  Something  that  is  basic 
and  important  and  that  moves  the  world 
along  a  notch  or  two  and  moves  you  with  it 
because  that  thing  is  yours."  I  paused.  "Do 
you  understand  what  I  mean?"  I  said. 

Lorrie  was  very  alert  now,  very  keenly  on 
guard.  "I  suppose,"  she  said,  "like  being  a 
blacksmith  or  something." 

I  nodded.  "That  could  be  it,"  I  said.  "It 
doesn't  happen  to  be  the  answer  for  me." 

I  leaned  back  against  the  mantel.  It  was 
warm  and  I  kept  feeling  stronger. 

"I  met  a  lot  of  guys  in  this  war,"  I  said, 
"just  plain  guys.  And  there's  one  thing 
that  most  of  them  had  on  their  minds— that 
grew  on  them  as  the  war  went  on.  And  that 
thing  was  that  they  wanted  a  business  of 
their  own.  They  wanted  something  that  was 
theirs  and  that  no  one  could  take  away  from 
them.  That  would  give  them  not  merely 
security,  which  is  important,  but  that  would 
give  them  security,  a  place  in  things,  be- 
cause their  special  niche  was  useful  and  the 
world  needed  it."  I  paused  again.  I  felt  may- 
be just  a  little  foolish,  a  little  Chautauqua. 
The  professor  and  his  one-man  class.  But 
I  was  right.    I  knew  it. 

Lorrie  was  looking  up  at  me.  Very  openly. 
Very  blandly.  She  was  most  dangerous 
then.  "So,"  she  said  softly,  "what  are  you 
going  to  do?" 

O.K.,  take  the  dive.  "Well,"  I  said,  "I'm 
going  to  farm.  I'm  going  to  raise  something." 

"Chickens?"  Lorrie  said  blandly. 

JNo,  not  chickens,"  I  said,  nettled.  "I'm 
^oing  to  raise  cattle.  Beef  cattle.  People 
leed  beef.   They  always  will." 

Lorrie  smoothed  her  hair.  "You  know  a 
lot  about  beef  cattle,"  she  said  idly.  Only 
aot  idly. 

T'U  learn,"  I  said,  a  trifle  grim.  "I  have 
money  enough  to  learn.  Naturally,  I  don't 
ixpect  to  go  into  it  without  help — experi- 
enced help.  I  have  a  man  all  lined  up.  A 
■nan  named  Spinnet— Harry  Spinnet.  He's 
1  practical  man.  I've  been  writing  to  him. 
[  know  him."  My  cigarette  burned  my 
ingers.  I  threw  it  away.  "And  besides,"  I 
ivent  on — this  was  important,  very  impor- 
;ant,  in  my  thinking — "besides,  it  will  be 
jrand  for  the  kids — for  Tony  and  Ban. 
They'll  ^  know  something.  They'll  develop 
aster,  more  soundly,  in  the  country.  It 
vill  give  them  real  confidence,  background." 

I  stopped  and  Lorrie  seemed  to  be  con- 
lidering  things.  She  was  very  lovely  there 
vith  the  firelight  on  her  face.  "Well,"  she 
aid  finally,  "I  suppose  we  could  convert 
The  Point."  The  Point  was  our  summer 
lome.  On  the  shore.  Fifty  acres.  Sand. 


"No,"  I  said,  "we  won't  convert  The 
Point."   I  said  it  very  definitely. 

Lorrie  raised  her  head.  This  was  becoming 
serious.  "Where  would  you  go,  then?"  she 
said  carefully. 

"I'm  not  sure  yet,"  I  admitted,  "but 
somewhere  in  the  real  country.  Somewhere 
where  the  thing  would  be  a  real  business, 
not  just  a  side  line,  an  avocation." 

Lorrie  got  up.  Abruptly.  "You  mean  leave 
Boston?"  she  said. 

"Certainly,"  I  said.  "You  can't  realh' 
raise  cattle  at  Pride's  Crossing."  Pride's 
Crossing  was  city  country. 

Lorrie  stood  in  front  of  me.  "But  I  don't 
want  to  leave  Boston,"  she  said.  "All  my 
interests  are  here — every  one  of  them.  I 
likeit.  Hike  the  people.  They're  our  friends." 

All  your  interests?  I  thought.  But  I  only 
nodded.  "The  people  are  all  right,"  I  ad- 
mitted. "They  are  very  pleasant.  Some  of 
them  are  really  doing  things.  Maybe  most 
of  them  are.  But  a  lot  aren't.  A  lot  of  the 
ones  we  know  are  just  living  on  the  money 
their  fathers  or  grandfathers  or  aunts  or 
uncles  had.  They're  just  coasting.  They 
could  die  tomorrow  and  their  obituaries 
would  be  just  a  list  of  clubs.  I  don't  want 
that." 

IjORRIE  made  a  mistake.  Lorrie's  face  was 
set  and  decided.  Lorrie  liked  to  drive.  She 
had  always  held  the  reins.  She  was  not  giv- 
ing them  up.  Some  of  that  was  my  fault.  I'd 
waited  a  long  time.  Well,  the  war  did  some 
good  things.   Lorrie  smiled  at  me. 

"Nick,"  she  said,  as  if  I  were  a  small  boy 
and  very  upset,  "Nick,  why  don't  you  have 
a  good  night's  sleep  and  rest  for  a  few  days? 
You'll  see  things  differently  then.  You'll  get 
back  into  the  swing  of  things.  Just  don't 
worry.   Come  on,  darling." 

The  words  were  swell.  The  tone  was  fine. 
Humor  the  returning  veteran.  But  it  only 
annoyed  me.  I  could  feel  the  steel  lining. 
I  held  back.  "My  mind  won't  change,"  I 
said  stubbornly.  "  I've  done  a  lot  of  thinking 
about  this.    I'm  decided." 

Lorrie  looked  at  me.  She  was  decided  too. 
I  could  feel  that.  "Let's  go  to  bed,  darling," 
she  said.  The  battle  had  started.  I  was  going 
to  win  it.  Or  else. 

Nothing  was  said  the  next  morning.  Break 
fast  was  smooth.  Crisp  toast,  fresh  eggs 
steaming  coffee,  Martin  pottering  around: 
the  paper  folded  at  my  place,  comfort,  quiet, 
I  could  feel  it.  I  was  being  enfolded  again, 
engulfed,  smothered  in  things  that  were  nice 
that  were  easy,  that  were  the  old  way.  I 
wandered  downtown.  Lorrie  was  busy. 
People  kept  telephoning  her. 

"I'll  see  you  this  afternoon,  darling,"  she 
said,  apologizing.  "These  are  things  that  I 
can't  get  out  of — that  I've  promised." 

I  wandered  into  my  club.  It  hadn't 
changed.  Just  into  uniforms.  "You've  been 
across,"  they  said,  glancing.  Most  of  them 
hadn't.  That  wasn't  anything  against  them. 
They  couldn't  help  that.  It  was  just  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place.  I  went  on  down- 
town. I  found  myself  at  Benson,  Sturgis 
and  Wright's.  Mr.  Benson  came  out  of  his 
walnut-paneled  warren.  Mr.  Benson  was 
very  glad  to  see  me. 

"We've  had  a  lot  of  trouble,"  he  said.  He 
wagged  his  head.  "It's  the  tax  situation," 
he  mourned;  "how  to  avoid  it.  What  to 
recommend.  There  are  ways,  of  course." 

"Might  be  simpler  just  to  pay  up,"  I  said. 

Mr.  Benson  looked  at  me— I  was  joking, 
of  course.  "I  hope  you'll  be  back  with  us, 
Nicholas,"  he  said. 

I  ducked  that.  "I'm  still  in  the  Army,"  I 
said.  One  look  had  been  enough.  I  was  surer 
than  ever  now.  I  went  on  home  finally. 
Lorrie  was  there. 

"Have  a  good  day,  darling?"  she  said.  I 
had  always  talked  things  over  with  her.  She 
could  be  a  great  help— when  she  was  inter- 
ested. "See  a  lot  of  the  old  crowd?" 

"Enough,"  I  said  shortly. 

Martin  fixed  the  fire.  Martin  drew  the 
shades.   Martin  brought  a  cool  drink. 

Lorrie  smiled  at  me.  "You  know,"  she 
said,  "I  think  I'll  give  a  dinner  party.  Just 
for  you.  A  welcome  home."  Lorrie  loved  to 
give  dinner  parties.  It  was  easy  for  her.  She 


A  Harvest  for  Breakfast 


You  REAP  MORE  than  a  harvest  of 
wonderful  flavor  when  you  serve 
Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes  for  breakfast.  A 
harvest  of  important  food  value,  too. 

For,  through  the  skill  of  the  folks 
at  Battle  Creek,  every  crisp  golden 
flake  is  restored  with  important  whole- 
grain  food  elements  declared  essential 
to  human  nutrition,  in  accordance  with 
the  U.  S.  nutrition  program. 


Yes,  Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes  is  a 
breakfast  cereal  you'll  find  not'  only 
wonderful  to  eat,  but  important,  too, 
as  a  food.  Serve  this  delicious  cereal 
for  breakfast,  tomorrow.  The  whole 
family  will  love  it. 

For  variety,  and  to  suit  the  taste  of 
everyone  at  your  breakfast  table,- serve 
all  the  famous  Kellogg  cereals— Corn 
Flakes,  Rice  Krispies,  Krunibles,  Pep, 
All-Bran,  Shredded  Wheat,  40%  Bran 
Flakes,  and  Raisin  40%  Bran  Flakes. 
All  good  to  eat.  All  good  for  you. 


The  Grains  ore 
Great  Foods ' — 
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Why  put  My  Picture  in  a  Magazine  ? 


I'm  a  born  leader,  so  they  tell  me. 
Even  in  fashion,  though  person- 
ally I  like  to  wear  any  old  thing,  so 
long  as  it's  comfortable.  A  man 
wants  clothes  that  don't  wear  out. 
Mom  buys  Vantas,  so  I  get  style 
and  comfort  and  sturdy  stuff 
besides  — and  we're  both  happy! 


This  is  Butch  Brown,  beau  brummel  of  the  block  and  captain  of  the  football 
team  (in  about  eighteen  years).  Already  his  wardrobe  takes  an  almost  round- 
the-clock  punishment  from  this  crib  quarterback. 


Vanta  Double- Breasted  Tie  Vest.  A  perfect  shirt  for  wear 
and  comfort,  with  liny  bows  of  Iwistiess  Tape  that  are  eosy 
on  a  man's  land  his  Mom's)  dispositicn.  With  long  or  short 
sleeves,  and  lots  of  room  to  grow  in. 


Vanta  Sleeveless  Vest.  Another  No-Fas-Ning  IVonta  extra!) 
garment  for  teething —  really  something  for  a  young  man  to 
get  his  teeth  in!  Stretchable  necli-opening  permits  feet-frsl 
dressing.  Worn  on  all  sorts  of  occasions,  and  made  of 
fabrics  that  wash  and  wash. 


Vanta  Knit  Knitle.  For  camping  out  (nursery  style)  a  Knitie 
that's  a  boy's  first  sleeping  bag.  Protection  guaranteed, 
even  if  football  practice  goes  on  all  night  (kicking  and  end 
runs  get  nowhere  in  this  ideal  sleeping  garment.)  In  many 
fine  fabrics,  and  up  to  Size  2. 


Why  put  Vanta's  picture  in  a  magazine?  Because  the  Vanta  line  includes  a  garment  for 
baby's  evury  need,  designed  for  his  or  her  comfort  day  and  night.  Special  features  like  the 
Twistless  Tapes,  the  exclusive  Vanta  fabrics,  the  garments  knit  in  one  piece  so  that  there'll 
be  no  seams  to  irritate  tender  baby  skins  — every  adVANTAge  points  to  the  reason  why 
mothers  and  doctors  have  preferred  Vantas  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


Valuable  Book.  "Baby's  Outfit",  80  pages  covers  55  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  expectant  mothers, 
500  name  suggestions.  Send  10  cents  to  The  Vanta  Company,  Dept.  L-10,  Newton  58,  Massachusetts. 
(In  Canada,  J.  R.  Moodie  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  are  Licensees.) 


always  had  the  same  people.  "But  we  owe 

them "  It  was  a  vicious  circle:  we  owed 

them — they  owed  us.  Around  and  around  we 
go — stimulating  as  ether.  "Would  you  like 
that?"  Lorrie  said. 

"No,"  I  said. 

"Nick!"  Lorrie  said.  Of  course  I  didn't 
mean  that.  I  was  tired.  I  was  overwrought. 
Must  be  kind  to  Nick. 

I  went  up  and  played  with  the  kids.  The 
kids  were  wonderful.  They  fought  constantly. 
They  were  perfectly  normal. 

"Would  you  like  to  live  in  the  country?" 
I  said.  They  stood  around  me — small  and 
poised  and  bright-eyed. 

"  Boy !"  they  said . "  Boy !  Could  we  have  a 
pony?  Could  we  go  fishing  with  you?  Would 
you  teach  us  to  shoot?"  It  sounded  pretty 
swell  to  me.   It  sounded  like  living. 

"  I  think,"  Lorrie  said  that  evening,  "that 
next  Friday  would  be  a  good  time  for  the 
party." 

I  did  not  say  anything.  I  am  glad  that 
I  didn't.  She  might  not  have  had  the  party. 
And  it  was  important. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  tomorrow — 
you  and  I?"  Lorrie  said. 

"What  I  want  to  do,"  I  said,  "is  to  go  out 
and  look  at  farms."  There  was  a  silence. 
Laden.  "Will  you  come  with  me?"  I  said. 

"Darling,"  Lorrie  said,  "I  can't  go  out  of 
town  tomorrow.  I'm  on  call  for  the  canteen." 

O.K.,  the  canteen  was  important.  I  knew 
that.  Only  there  would  be  something  every 
day — something  to  keep  her  from  looking  at 
farms.  I  knew  that  too.  Then,  after  a  while, 
Nick  would  forget  this  silly  idea.  It  would 
just  die  off.  I  set  my  jaw. 

Lorrie  just  smiled  at  me.  It's  a  lovely 
smile— it  does  things  to  me.  But  not  this  time. 

The  next  day  I  went  out 

to  look  at  farms.    Alone.       

Except  for  Harry  Spinnet. 

Harry  Spinnet  is  a  tall, 
lank-shouldered,  ham- 
handed  sort  of  guy.  An 
outdoor,  working  guy. 
Older  than  I  am.  About 

fifty.     He   did    not    talk       

much — which  is  an  advan- 
tage when  you  are  hiring  someone.  But  when 
he  says  something  it  is  usually  to  the  point. 
Which  is  a  pleasure.  I  had  looked  him  up 
several  years  ago — when  the  urge  to  plan  a 
farm  had  been  temporarily  strong.  We  got 
along  together. 

We  drove  away  out  that  next  day.  Forty 
miles,  fifty.  We  left  the  main  road  and  loafed 
on  back,  and  the  land  was  wet  and  dark  and 
ready,  and  there  was  a  thrill  just  looking  at 
the  fields,  an  itching  to  work  in  them.  There 
were  the  woods  and  there  were  the  pastures. 
They  were  the  right  kind.  Harry  Spinnet 
had  a  smile  on  his  face. 

And  then  there  was  a  little  town.  Pen- 
brook.  Harry  Spinnet  and  I  had  talked,  had 
written  about  that  town.  It  was  big  enough. 
It  had  a  proud  and  white  church,  and  a  small 
green  with  great  stone  posts,  and  there  were 
stores,  half  a  dozen  of  them,  and  there  was  a 
school,  new,  brick  and  modern.  The  houses 
were  white  clapboard  and  they  stood  as  a 
part  of  the  land,  they  had  grown  in  there, 
they  belonged  there.  They  had  a  dignity.  It 
was  quiet  there,  but  it  was  not  buried.  It 
was  not  too  remote.  There  was  a  real-estate 
office.   I  went  in. 

The  agent  had  his  feet  on  his  desk.  He 
was  an  old  man  and  his  face  had  a  look  of 
leather  and  his  eyes  were  very  blue  and 
bright.  I  liked  him.  I  told  him  what  I  had 
in  mind. 

"M-m-m,"  he  said,  "dunno.  Dunno  of  a 
thing,  really.  Come  on." 

We  drove  in  through  a  way.  We  looked  at 
two  places.  Harry  Spinnet  shook  his  head. 
I  was  glad  that  he  did.  I  talked  some  more 
to  the  agent.  I  told  him  some  things.  He 
thought  for  a  while,  looking  at  us,  consider- 
ing. We  drove  another  mile  or  more.  And 
there  it  was. 

The  house  was  white  and  oblong,  with  a 
great  central  chimney,  a  foundation  hewed 
of  granite  blocks.  There  was  an  ell.  There 
were  long  sloping  fields,  down  to  the  road. 
There  were  the  barns,  red  and  solid  and 


1^  A  mother  is  a  person  who 
^  .sees  there  are  only  four 
I)ie<-es  of  pie  for  five  people  and 
says  she  doesn't  eare  for  pie. 

—ANON. 


planned  for  work.  I  knew  that.  Whoever 
had  built  those  barns  had  known.  There 
were  the  woods  and  the  pastures.  There  was 
a  brook. 

"Five  hundred  acres,  more  or  less,"  the 
agent  said.  "Old  Barrut  place.  Lived  here 
for  generations.  Last  one  died  just  a  while 
ago.  Jim  Barrut.  Be  a  good  spot  for  cattle." 

It  would,  I  thought,  be  a  perfect  spot.  I 
stood  there  and  the  plans  began  to  form  in 
my  mind,  fast,  the  things  that  I  could  do, 
here,  there.  I  couldn't  talk  for  a  long  time. 
I  walked  miles.  I  had  to  see  the  angles,  the 
back  corners,  where  this  would  go,  where 
that.   Hours  went  by. 

The  agent  grinned  at  me.  "Like  it,  eh?" 
he  said. 

I  NODDED.  Yes,  I  liked  it.  I'd  never  seen  it 
before,  but  I  knew  it  perfectly.  It  had  been 
in  my  mind  for  years — it  had  been  my 
dreams.  I  talked  to  Harry  Spinnet.  He  said 
things  that  added  up.  We  checked  things — 
timbers,  water,  heat,  roofs,  the  price. 

"I  think,"  I  said  finally,  slowly,  "that 
I'll  give  you  a  deposit." 

The  agent  nodded.  He  didn't  seem  sur- 
prised. "You'll  want  to  bring  your  wife  out 
for  a  look,"  he  said.  That  brought  me  back. 
Quick. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  Yes,  I  would  want  to  bring 
Lorrie  out.  Lorrie  would  make  this  come 
alive.  Lorrie  would  make  this  complete.  If 
she  would  come.  If  she  could  "understand 
what  I  meant.  And  if  she  didn't — well,  I  was 
coming  here.  It  was  that  definite  now.  It 
was  that  decided.  It  had  to  be. 

I  dropped  Harry  Spinnet  off,  and  went  on 
home.  Lorrie  was  there. 

"Darling,"  Lorrie  said,  "where  have  you 
been  all  day?   I've  been  neglecting  you." 

"I've  been  looking  at 

farms,"    I    said    quietly, 

"at   the   farm.    Will   you 
come  out  and  see  it?" 

Lorrie  looked  at  me. 
Her  face  went  that  set 
blank.  That  I-will-not- 
give-in-you-are-being- 

foolish  blank.  "No,"  she 

said,  knockingalltheglam- 

our  from  my  dream,  "no,  I  won't,  Nicky." 
She  waited  a  minute.  Then  she  glanced  up 
again.  "Nicky,"  she  said,  "when  are  you 
going  to  get  over  this  ridiculous  idea?" 

I  stood  there  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  I 
felt  a  great  deal  older  than  she  could  pos- 
sibly be.  "I  am  never  going  to  get  over  it," 
I  said.  I  waited  a  minute.  "Lorrie,"  I  said, 
"do  you  want  me  to  be  a  sergeant  all  my 
life — taking  orders  from  other  people?" 

"You  don't  have  to  be,"  she  said.  "You 
were  doing  all  right.  It's  just  this  war  that 
has  changed  you.  That  "  The  tele- 
phone rang.  Lorrie  answered  it.  "Yes,  of 
course,"  she  said  brightly,  "of  course. 
That's  wonderful.  You  and  the  major."  She 
hung  up,  very  pleased.  "That  was  Marjorie 
Blackwell,"  she  said.  "They're  coming  to 
the  dinner  Friday." 

I  frowned.  "  Wl;)o  else  is  coming?"  I  said. 

Lorrie  counted  on  her  fingers.  "Well,"  she 
said,  "there's  Ted  and  Hilda  Cartwright — 
he's  a  captain.  And  Polly  Shurtliffe — Fred's 
a  lieutenant,  you  know.  And  the  Farwells, 
of  course — he's  a  major;  he's  very  impor- 
tant— and " 

I  stopped  her  there.  "I'll  be  the  only  non- 
commissioned officer  around,  won't  I?" 

Lorrie's  eyes  hung  on  mine.  They  couldn't 
move.  She  was  thinking  about  that.  Then 
she  shrugged.  She  was  not  giving  an  inch. 
"You  could  have  been  an  officer,"  she  said. 

"  I'm  not,"  I  said.   I  went  on  upstairs. 

That  was  Wednesday.  The  dinner  was 
Friday.  I  did  not  mention  the  farm  again. 
Neither  did  Lorrie. 

I  woke  up  early  Friday.  I  had  a  feeling 
that  this  was  the  crisis— heading  up.  That 
we  would  have  to  decide  now.  Whether  we 
would  go  along  together,  Lorrie  and  I,  or 
whether  I  would  have  to  go  it  alone. 

I  had  breakfast  by  myself  on  Friday 
morning.  Martin  was  fussing  around.  The 
telephone  rang.  "It's  for  you,  sir,"  Martin 
said.   I  picked  up  the  receiver. 

(CnnlinurJ  on  Page  144) 
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Just  think..its  relieving 
miseries  of  her  cold 
as  siie  sleeps 


lio  Wonder  Young  Mothers 
ire  Now  Welcoming  This 
Modern  Way  To  Relief  ! 

f  yon  oonld  ju.««(  peek  into  the  homes  of  most 
oung  mothers  you  would  discover  that  for 
lem,  the  evil  days  of  upsetting,  tear-causing 
OSes  are  over  .  .  .  when  colds  are  in  the  air. 
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fi 
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^^en  a  yoangster  catches  a  cold  that 
luses  coughing  spasms,  upper  bronchial  con- 
;stion,  muscular  soreness  or  tightness,  sore 
iroat  —  these  up-to-date  mothers  have  a  mod- 
Ti  way  that  pleasantlv  relieves  such  distress  at 
ght  while  the  child  sleeps. 


bedtime  warming,  soothing  Vicks  VapoRub 
compound  of  relief-giving  medications)  is 
bbed  onto  the  throat,  chest  and  back.  Then  it 
5tantly  starts  to  work  —  keeps  working  for 
urS" —  on  the  skin  surfaces  and  in  the  cold- 
ngested  upper  bronchial  tubes  to  bring  grand 
lief  bo^h  mothers  and  children  enjoy! 


X. 


[x^ 
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"Sow  ^'hy  not  discover  for  yourself  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  modern  way  to  relief?  When  you 
see  the  results,  we  believe  you'll  understand  why 
it  is  the  modern  home-remedy  now  used  by  most 
modern  young  mothers.  It's  good  for  grown-ups  too. 


Vl¥  OVER\^/MtlUOM  VtCKS  PACKAGES  USBD  YEARLY 


9  out  of  lO 

Rochester  Homes 

Vote  for  "Vicks"! 

We  were  curious  to  know  how  many  friends 
"Vicks"  has.  So  an  independent  door-to- 
door  check  was  made  in  Rochester.  Results 
surprised  us.  In  9  out  of  10  homes  "Vicks" 
was  the  trusted  guide  to  trustworthy,  mod- 
ern home-remedies  .  .  . 
VICKS  VAPORUB  and 


VICKS  VA-TRONOL  ...  A  few 
drops  of  \  icks  Va-tro-nol 
helps  prevent  many  colds 
from  developing  if  used  in 
time,  at  first  warning  sign. 


VICKS  MEDICATED  COUGH  DROPS 

.  .  .  Medicated  with  throat- 
soothing  ingredients  of 
Vicks  VapoRub  to  give  you 
quick  relief  from  coughs, 
throat  irritations  or  huskiness  due  to  colds. 


VICKS  INHALER  .  .  .  Handy, 
easy  way  to  make  cold- 
stuffed  nose  feel  clearer 
anytime,  anywhere.  Always 
carry  one  with  you. 


% 
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feme  Jets  to  bed. 


samSlctpulicajcL 


YOU  KNOW  why  little  Sleepyhead  was 
always  so  eager  to  go  to  bed?  We  like  to  think  that  his  bed 
must  have  been  constructed  with  springs  of  Premier  Spring  Wire 
.  .  .  and  was  therefore  so  luxuriously  comfortable  that  he  just 
couldn't  resist  it!  Maybe  the  little  fellow  realized,  even  then,  • 
that  "the  softest  thing  you  can  sleep  on  is  steel." 

Surveys  show  that  the  majority  of  people  prefer  "inner-spring 
comfort."  Mattresses,  bedsprings,  and  upholstered  furniture 
made  with  well-constructed  springs  of  Premier  Wire, offer  lasting 
comfort.  They  stay  buoyant,  resilient,  and  keep  their  shape. 
They  don't  bog  down  or  sag.  That's  why  most  of  the  better  furni- 
ture and  mattress  manufacturers  use  U*S-S  Premier  Spring  Wire. 

When  you  go  shopping,  remember  to  look  for  the  Premier 
Tag.  It  is  a  guide  to  years  of  comfortable  rest  and  relaxation. 


Losting  comfort  and  long  service  depend  upon 
good  construction  and  the  kind  of  wire  used 
in  the  springs.  Thot's  why  it  will  pay  you  to 
look  for  the  U-S-S  Premier  Tag.  It  will  tell 
you  at  a  glance  thot  the  springs  ore  mode 
with  the  finest  steel  spring  wire  obtainable. 
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Columbia  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

United  States  Steel  Export  Co.,  New  York 


UNITED     STATES    STEEL 

iV!Rr   SUNDAY    EVENING,  United  States  Steel  presenU  The  Theatre  Guild  on  the  Air.  American 
Broadcasting  Company  coast-to-coast  network.     Consult  your  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


(Continued  from  Page  142) 

"Hello,  Nick,  you  old  punk,"  a  voice  said. 

I  was  startled.  I  wasn't  sure.  Then  I 
almost  was.  "Johnny!"  I  said.  "Johnny 
Sapulis.  What  are  you  doing  here?  Where 
are  you?" 

Johnny's  voice  grinned  at  me  over  the 
wire.  "  I'm  downtown,"  he  said  easily.  "Just 
flew  in.   Northern  route." 

Johnny  in  town.  That  guy.  Oh,  boy. 
Johnny,  my  pal.  Johnny,  who Sud- 
denly an  idea  began  to  dawn.  It  began  to 
break.  Say  it  was  luck  that  Johnny  called 
me.  Say  it  was  luck,  but  it  wasn't.  It  was  a 
promise  made  long  ago,  made  far  away,  that 
when  we  were  home  together,  if  we  ever 
made  it,  we'd  have  a  time.  But  never  mind 
that  now.  Never  mind  anything  except  this 
idea  that  was  growing  on  me.  That  might 

"Listen,  you,"  I  said,  "how  long  are  you 
going  to  be  in  town?  I've  got  to  see  you." 

"Couple  days,"  Johnny  said  laconically. 
"I  could  come  up." 

I  held  onto  the  phone  tight.  "No,"  I  said, 
"notnow.  I  want  to  see  you  first."  Was  this 
an  idea!   "I'll  meet  you  downtown." 

Johnny  Sapulis.  I  met  him  downtown. 
And  there  were  a  million  things.  A  million  of 
them.  It  was  six  o'clock  when  I  got  home. 
I  found  Lorrie. 

"Lorrie,"  I  said,  "I've  got  another  guest 
for  dinner.  Guy  named  Sapulis.  Pal  of 
mine.  O.K.?" 

Lorrie  said,  "Why,  certainly."  Lorrie 
was  very  puzzled.  "Is  he  a  new  friend?"  she 
asked. 

"In  a  way,"  I  said,  "in  a  way." 

Dinner  was  at  seven-thirty.  At  seven- 
fifteen  I  was  dressed.  Uniform,  of  course. 
Sergeant's  chevrons.  Lorrie  was  dressed. 
A  black  dinner  dress.  It  clung.  She  did  have 
a  figure,  Lorrie  did.  She  had  everything. 
Almost.  The  table  was  lovely.  Martin  fuss- 
ing around. 

"How  are  people  sitting?"  I  inquired. 

Lorrie  looked  at  me.  "Oh,  the  usual  way," 
she  said.  "The  way  this  crowd  is  always 
arranged." 

There  was  one  change.  I  saw  to  that.  The 
guests  arrived. 

Fhe  Cartwrights  first.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
He  was  uptown.  He  was  expediting  or  some- 
thing. He  had  gone  in  as  a  captain.  The 
Army  agreed  with  him.  He  was  getting  even 
fatter.  In  the  middle.  The  Army  weighed 
on  him.  He  was  very  important.  He  had 
things  to  decide.  He  had  papers  to  sign. 

Then  the  Farwells.  The  major.  He  was 
very  tall  and  impressive.  He  saluted  a  great 
deal.  The  Army  had  taken  over  his  grand- 
father's factory  and  he  just  stayed  in  the 
factory.  I  do  not  know  what  he  did  there. 
He  had  a  very  fine  manager  who  ran  the 
place. 

And  the  Shurtliffes.  He  was  a  younger 
guy.  He  was  all  right.  He  was  a  lieutenant. 
I  don't  know  what  he  did,  but  it  was  around 
town. 

Then  the  Blackwells.  He  was  a  major  too. 
He  was  in  Washington  a  great  deal.  At  least 
he  had  been  in  Washington  a  great  deal  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Now  they  did  not 
seem  to  need  him  so  much.  He  had  a  white 
mustache.  He  looked  like  a  Roughrider, 
but  he  preferred  limousines. 

And  do  not  misunderstand  me  about  these 
people.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  because 
this  is  important.  They  were  all  right,  this 
crowd.  They  had  gone  into  the  service  early. 
They  had  enlisted.  They  had  gotten  com- 
missions— in  all  cases  the  same  commissions 
that  they  held  now.  They  were  doing  their 
part — as  best  they  could.  That  was  the 
point — as  best  they  could. 

None  of  them  knew  anything.  Not  any- 
thing vital.  They  had  never  been  trained  to 
anything  vital.  They  were  just  nice  guys,  all 
of  them,  and  earnest  guys,  and  they  were 
polite -and  they  were  pleasant  and  they  had 
money  and  I  did  not  want  to  go  on  being 
like  them.  I  was  not  going  on  being  like 
them.  That  was  it — that  was  the  whole 
thing. 

Then  the  doorbell  rang  again  and  Johnny 
Sapulis  came  in.  Johnny  Sapulis  is  a  tall 
guy  and  he  has  black  hair  and  he  is  very 
swarthy.    I  do  not  know  what  his  ancestors 
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From  hi-chair  to  hi-school, 
happy  children  wear  com- 
fortable, sturdy  Nazareth 
underwear.  Get  to  know  its 
good  quality;  low  price. 
You  really  save  when  you 
ask  for  Nazareth  .. . 
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Little  girls — big  girls  are 
happy  and  pretty  as  the  day  is  long 
in  dresses  made  of  washable 
"Everglaze"  fabrics.  For,  "Everglaze" 

dresses  stay  fresh,  crisp  and 
sparkling  clean.  They  resist  soil  (which 

means  less  launderings)  and  wear 
and  wear  because  the  durable  glaze 

is  part  of  the  fabric.  Look  for  the 
"Everglaze"  trade  mark  on  the 
dresses  or  yard  goods  yon  buy  at 
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assurance  of  radiant,  long- 
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He  gets  more  good /rom  a  contented  feeding  time 

Bottle -Colic 

Guard  your  babj 
against  it 

He's  too  little  to  struggle  with  jerky, 
spasmodic  feeding.  And  he  hasn't 
learned  not  to  swallow  air. 

Help  him,  mother  ...  by  giving  him 
his  food  from  Pyrex,  the  nursing  bottle 
with  the  Patented  Air  Vent  that  pre- 
vents nipple  collapse.  This  exclusive 
Pyrex  feature  assures  a  steady  flow  of 
milk  without  air.  Your  baby  takes  his 
food  easily  and  comfortably  .  .  .  you 
don't  have  to  worry  about  bottle-colic. 

All  Pyrex  nursers  have  flat  sides  to 
prevent  rolling.  And  the  rounded  inside 
makes  cleaning  easy.  They're  chill-re- 
sistant, and  heat-resistant  .  .  .  and  you 
can  equip  -your  baby  with  the  complete 
6-unit  Layette  Set  for  only  $1.20.  Re- 
placement is  guaranteed  if  any  Pyrex 
nurser  is  broken  from  temperature  shock. 

PYREX 

BRAND 
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Here  I 

come... 
stf^rt  me 


If  I  should  be  a  bottle-baby,  please 
give  me  the  Davol  "Anti-Colic"  brand 
"Sani-Tab"  nipple.  You  see,  Mommy, 
that  nipple  will  help  to  develop  my 
mouth,  jaw,  tongue  and  dental  arches. 
Free  booklet  offered  below  tells  you 
the  entire  story. 
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FREE!  Helpful  information  in  our  booklet 
Baby  Feeding  Made  Easy.  Send  for  it  today. 
Please  write  Dept.  L-10,  Davol  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Providence  2,  Rhode  Island. 
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FREE 
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Maternity  clothes  enable 
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after   baby   comes   as   well. 

Designed  to  conceal  your 
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tor  your  FREE  Book. 
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Mall  FREE  Maternity  Style  Book  in  plain  wrapper. 
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Name 


Addrett 

Town State . 


were.  He  grins  all  the  time.  But  it  is  not  a 
foolish,  empty  grin.  It  is  the  kind  of  grin 
you  see  on  a  fighter's  face  when  he  is 
boring  in,  when  he  is  knocking  them 
right  and  left — and  loving  it.  That  kind 
of  grin.  Tough,  hard,  pleasant.  Ready  for 
anything. 

"Johnny,"  I  said,  "boy,  am  1  glad  to  see 
you  here."  Martin  took  his  coat.  I  took 
him  around.  "This  is  Colonel  Sapulis,"  I 
said. 

He  had  the  whole  room  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  This  was  strange  stuff  to  him,  formal 
dinner  parties,  and  he  loved  it.  He  took  it  in 
stride.  There  wasn't  a  ribbon  on  his  chest. 
The  husbands  looked  him  over.  They  were 
outranked.  They  would  see.  We  went  in  to 
dinner. 

The  talk  began.  It  was  war  talk,  of 
course.  Army  talk.  Majors  Farwell  and 
Blackwell,  they  had  troubles,  they  had  re- 
sponsibilities. They  were  weighted  down. 
They  told  all  about  their  troubles  and  they 
kept  watching  Johnny  Sapulis.  Johnny  had 
them  fooled. 

He  was  sitting  on  Lorrie's  right.  I  had 
fixed  that.  Even  Captain  Cartwright,  he 
had  troubles.  Things  would  not  expedite 
right,  it  seemed.  Boy,  would  he  be  glad  when 
the  war  was  over  and  he  could  get  back  to 
his  own  business.  His  own  business  was 
largely  clipping  bond  coupons.  Fred  Shurt- 
liffe  edged  in  a  remark  or  two.  Don't  think 
that  being  a  lieutenant  was  all  beer  and 
skittles.  Of  course  he  did  not  edge  in  much. 
And  Johnny  Sapulis  did  not  say  much  of 
anything.    He  just  grinned  and  listened. 


^  The  fundamental  reason  that 
^  women  do  not  achieve  so  greatly 
as  men  do  is  that  women  have  no 
wives.  Until  such  time  as  science 
or  economics  corrects  this  blunder 
of  Nature  we  shall  remain,  I  fear, 
the  inferior  sex. 

—  DEAN  MARGERY  NICHOLSON, 
of  Smith  College. 

The  secret  of  success  is  making 
hay  with  the  grass  that  grows  under 
other  people's  feet. 


Very  politely.  Then,  having  laid  their  trou- 
bles on  the  line,  they  began  to  sound  him 
out.  To  work  on  Johnny. 

"You  are  stationed  where,  colonel?" 
Major  Farwell  began. 

Johnny  Sapulis  shrugged.  "It's  hard  to 
tell,  sometimes,"  he  grinned.  "Right  now — 
nowhere." 

"And  you're  in "  the  captain  pursued. 

"Motors,"  Johnny  said.  "I  fuss  with 
motors." 

"Oh,  of  course — aviation,"  the  other 
major  said.  He  harrumphed.  He  har- 
rumphed  quite  loudly.  "  Expect  to  get  over- 
seas?" he  said. 

Johnny  looked  at  him  blandly.  "Oh,  yes," 
he  said.  "I'll  be  going  over  again,  probably. 
Been  over  some  three  years." 

"Just  where  were  you  stationed?" 

Ihadtogrin.  Johnny  grinned  too.  "Well," 
he  said,  "there  was  Africa,  and  then  a  bit  of 
Italy  and,  more  recently,  a  slice  of  France 
and  a  little  Germany.  It'll  be  the  Pacific 
now,  of  course." 

The  silence  was  beautiful.  It  was  lovely. 
Lorrie  was  looking  at  the  colonel.  She  tried 
to  lead  him  on.  He  talked  some.  He  said 
what  he  could.  You  got  the  idea.  They  all 
did.  That  his  job  was  keeping  the  planes  in 
the  air — keeping  those  motors  right— get- 
ting them  where  they  were  needed.  Ground 
crews — all  the  rest.  It  went  on  and  on.  It 
built  up.  It  had  them  hanging  on  the  ropes. 

"But,"  ventured  the  lieutenant,  "you 
aren't  wearing  any  campaign  ribbons." 

Johnny  laughed.  "I  lose  them,"  he  said. 
The  conversation  steered  off. 

Then  Lorrie  asked  Johnny  something. 
"  Where  did  you  and  Nick  get  to  know  each 
other?"  she  said. 

Johnny  looked  at  her.  He  kept  grinning. 
"Oh,  we  were  privates  together,"  he  said, 
"back  in  the  early  days." 
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There  was  a  complete  silence.  I  moved 
just  enough  so  that  my  sergeant's  chevrons 
would  show.  Eyes  caught  them.  Swell.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  dinner  was  a  success.  Not 
socially.  Although  the  girls  loved  Johnny. 
They  kept  looking  at  him.  After  dinner  was 
what  counted.   For  me. 

After  dinner  Lorrie  was  on  the  small  divan 
that  faces  the  fire.  Johnny  was  beside  her. 
He  did  not  seem  to  have  any  trouble  with 
the  demitasse  cup.  I  was  quite  close  behind 
the  divan.  I  could  hear.  I  wanted  to  hear. 
The  majors  and  the  rest  were  regrouping 
themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  I 
talked  to  Mrs.  Shurtliffe.  And  listened.  To 
Johnny  and  Lorrie. 

'"You  and  Nick."  Lorrie  began,  "you  both 
went  in  as  privates.  And" — with  a  pause — 
"and  you're  a  colonel  now." 

Johnny  shifted  a  little.  "I  got  the  breaks." 
he  said. 

"Just  what  do  you  mean?"  Lorrie  asked. 

"Well."  Johnny  said,  "you  see,  I  hap- 
pened to  know  motors.  I'd  studied  motors 
ever  since  I  was  a  kid.  Had  'em  in  my  back 
yard.  Motors  get  to  be  kind  of  important 
in  a  war." 

Lorrie  nodded  thoughtfully.  Very  thought- 
fully. "  I  see,"  she  said.  "Of  course,  motors." 
She  hesitated  for  a  minute.  "And  you're 
married?"  she  said. 

I  could  feel  Johnny  grin  his  enthusiasm. 
"Sure  am."  he  said.  "My  wife's  at  home — 
way  back  in  the  sticks.  She's  crazy  about 
motors  too.  We  used  to  work  on  'em  to- 
gether." 

Lorrie  looked  at  him.  She  was  amazed. 
I  could  tell  it.  "You  mean."  she  said,  "that 
she  actually  helped  you  work  on  them?" 

"Sure."  Johnny  said.  "We  had  a  lot  of 
fun.  She  gets  a  big  kick  out  of  what  I'm 
doing  now.  Figures  she's  part  of  it." 

There  was  another  pause,  a  very  long 
pause. 

'Yes,"  Lorrie  said  quietly.  "I  suppose 
slie  does— get  a  big  kick  out  of  it."  She 
hesitated  for  quite  a  while,  then.  "This  is 
sort  of  a  funny  question."  she  said,  "but 
why  hasn't  Nick  ever  gotten  higher  than  a 
sergeancy?  Doesn't  he  deserve  more?" 


Johnny  straightened  up.  and  very  quickly. 
I  will  admit  that  I  blushed  at  what  he  said. 
"Listen."  he  said.  "Nick's  a  swell  guy.  He 
took  a  tough  way  in.  He  took  a  tough 
branch.  Nick  and  I  had  a  grand  time  to- 
gether, there  at  the  beginning.  He's  my  pal. 
But."  and  he  spread  his  big  hands,  "but 
Nick  was  sort  of  out  of  luck.  Nick  didn't 
know  an\-thing.  Anything  they  happened  to 
want.  I  guess  you  have  to  be  sort  of  a  spe- 
cialist these  days.  That's  why  I  was  lucky." 

He  stopped  then.  And  I  moved  away.  I'd 
heard  enough.  Lorrie  moved  away  too.  She 
let  some  of  the  other  girls  talk  to  the  colonel.  I 
They  were  quite  eager  to  talk  to  the  colonel. 
After  a  while  they  all  went  home.  I  said 
good-by  to  them  at  the  door.  I  said  good-by 
especially  to  Johnny  Sapulis. 

"I'll  see  you  tomorrow,  Johnny,"  I  said. 

He  grinned  at  me.  "Did  I  do  all  right?" 
he  asked. 

I  squeezed  his  arm.  "You  did  swell,"  I 
said,  "you  did  it  up  right." 

Johrmy  shrugged  himself  deeper  into  his 
coat.  I  hated  to  see  that  guy  go.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "it  was  easy.   It  was  the  truth." 

I  went  back  into  the  living  room.  Lorrie 
was  there.  Lorrie  was  sitting  on  the  small 
divan,  and  she  had  her  face  between  her  two 
hands.  She  was  staring  at  the  fire.  I  stood 
there  for  a  minute  beside  her.  I  didn't  say 
anything.  Then  she  looked  up  at  me.  She 
seemed  to  be  sort  of  changed,  somehow. 
Her  eyes  seemed  a  lot  larger  and  maybe 
there  were  tears  in  them.  I  wasn't  sure. 
Then  she  spoke. 

"Nick."  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  just 
questioning,  hopeful;  it  wasn't  demanding 
anjlhing.  dictating.  "Nick,  dp  you  suppose 
that  we  could  get  up  very  early  tomorrow, 
and  take  the  children  and  drive  out  to  see 
the  farm?" 

And  I  looked  at  her  for  a  minute,  just  a 
minute,  and  then  I  sat  down  beside  her  and 
I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  it  was  swell.  It 
was  very,  very  swell.  You  know,  I  had  a 
funny  feeling.  I  had  a  feeling  as  if  I'd  just 
been  given  a  commission.  As  if  I  were  really 
quite  an  important  guy  now.  Or  on  my  way, 
at  least. 


THE  WAKEFTL  STARS 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

You  wipe  your  hands  on  the  seat  of  your  pants 

and  join  the  three  others  in  front  of  the  captain. 

He  tToiiches  and  signals  for  you  to  do  the  same 

and  his  voice  is  like  a  thunihtack  posting  a  bulletin. 

"Listen,  fellows — we  know  the  Nips  are  planning  a  surprise 

and  we've  got  to  find  out  what  the  score  is. 

You  men  are  a  patrol.    Sergeant  Lindstrom  is  your  leader. 

\oiir  mission  will  be  to  follow  a  general  direction  forward, 

penetrating  the  .Jap  lines  as  far  as  you  possibly  can.    .    .    . 

Get  inside  enemy  areas.    Find  out  his  strength,  his  armament. 

Remember,  men,  Me  want  facts  and  facts  alone-rnot  opinions." 

He  pauses.    "Any  questions?*"   There  are  none.    "All  right,  then, 

get  ready  to  leave."    He  turns  around  and  strides  away. 

Whitney  is  pleased.    "I'm  gonna  get  me  a  Japl"    He 

elbows  Lindstrom  playfully  in  the  stomach.  "How  about  that,  Sarge?" 

"Make  vour  reservation  early.  There  won't  be  enough  for  everyone." 


JLhe  latest  fashion  notes  for  the  well  dressed  jungle  scout 
prescribe  that  the  helmet  be  wound  about  with  splotch  cloth 
so  that  it  does  not  scrape  loudly  against  overhanging  tv^igs, 
and  that  the  stiff  canvas  leggings  be  unlaced  and  removed 
to  guard  against  noise  caused  by  their  brush  against  shrubbery. 
The  trouser  cuffs  are  then  wrapped  tightly  around  the  ankles 
and  are  tucked  into  the  sock  tops  to  prevent  snagging. 

The  canteen  cup  is  removed  from  the  carrier  and  temporarily 

set  aside  so  the  loosely  fitting  canteen  will  not  rattle. 

Dogtags  are  taped  around  the  edges  so  they  won't  clink, 

and  beltbuckle,  knife,  buttons,  bayonet,  machete  and  all  metal  surfaces 

that  might  attract  enemy  attention  by  glinting  in  the  sunlight 

are  covered  over  with  a  drab  coating  of  rich  mud. 

Nothing  white  or  out  uf  harmony  with  jungle  color  schemes 
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must  be  visibly  evident,  and  the  face,  neck  and  hands 

are  treated  with  a  liberal  application  of  G.I.  blackface  cream. 

Lindstroni  has  moved  to  confer  with  a  supply  sergeant.    He 
draws  two  machetes  and  some  grenades  and  some  chocolate  bars, 
ammo  clips,  mosquito  repellent,  sulpha  powder  and  pills,  jungle  kits, 
halazone  tablets  to  purify  water,  and  a  vial  of  brandy. 

Empty  your  pockets  of  all  the  things  that  might  be 
of  value  to  the  enemy  in  case  you  are  captured, 
and  above  all,  don't  take  any  letters,  orders  or  sketches 
which  might  give  the  Japs  a  clue  to  American  strength. 

Take  out  your  wallet  and  look  at  the  random  scraps.    .    .    . 
There  are  the  souvenirs  of  your  odd  moments  of  memorabilia, 
a  pocket  cemetery  for  the  things  you  once  thought  important. 

Here  is  the  address  of  a  girl  living  in  Atlanta. 
You  met  her  at  a  party  for  soldiers  and  she 
said  you  reminded  her  of  her  brother  in  the  Navy 
so  she  let  you  walk  her  home  and  kissed  you. 

Here  is  the  key  to  the  door  of  your  house. 

If  ever  you  verged  on  idolatry,  this  bit  of  metal 

was  holy  God  and  guardian  angel  and  patron  saint  combined.    .    .    . 

Here's  a  sales  slip  from  a  store  selling  military  goods. 

You  did  not  find  out  that  you  had  been  overcharged 

until  the  following  morning,  and  you  kept  delaying  your  return 

till  you  finally  forgot  what  you  wanted  to  complain  about. 

Here's  a  calendar  for  the  year  of  our  war  1945, 

printed  in  two  colors  and  issued  by  the  Moody  Institute, 

with  various  dates  encircled  for  reasons  long  dead  and  buried. 

Here  are  the  words  to  a  popular  song,  seasons  old, 
called,  "I'll  Be  Seeing  You  in  All  the  Old  Familiar 
Places,"  which  you  copied  out  on  a  piece  of  paper 

(Continued  on  Page  149) 


You  can't  do  it  with  mirrors . . .  Better  reduce  the  Ry-Krisp  way! 

See  yourself  as  others  see  you . . .  and  send 
for  the  Ry-Krisp  plan !  Such  an  easy  way 
for  the  normal  overweight  to  lose  pounds, 
yet  have  tasty  low-calorie  meals  like  this: 
chicken  livers,  green  beans,  corn  and  green 
pepper,  chef  salad,   skim  milk,  Ry-Krisp. 


Enjoy  delicious  Ry-Krisp  as  bread 

...only  23  calories,  but  so  satisfying! 
Has  a  rich  rye  flavor  that  adds  enjoy- 
ment to  any  meal.  A  100%  whole- 
grain  bread  .  .  .  supplies  regulating 
minerals  and  vitamin  Bi. 


fHfC    MENUS,     RECIPES     AND     SIMPLE     REDUCING     PLAN     FOR     NORMAL 
OVERWEIGHT.    WRITE    RY-KRISP,    21    CHECKERBOARD    SQ.,    ST.    LOUIS    2,    MO. 


^(jtm-^fS^ 


. .  shouted 


Roaster -fresh  coffee 
made  right  in  the  cup 

Roaster- fresh  because  in  Nescafe' ail  the 
fresh  flavor  of  newly-roasted  cofl'ee 
is    sealed   in    by   added    carbohydrates. 


"YOU'D  THINK,"  mused  Grandma  sadly,  "that  in  sixty  years  I'd  have  found 
the  perfect  cup  of  coffee.  But  I  haven't.^''  "Oh  yes  you  liaveV  smiled  her  modern 
granddaughter,  instantly  making  a  cup  of  Nescafe . .  ."Here  it  is!"  Grandma  tasted 
it. ..sprang  from  her  chair,  and  shouted .. ."Super-duper! .. .That's  it!" 

You'll  be  surprised,  too.  For  here's  how  Nescafe  brings  you  a  real  high  in  coffee 
enjoyment.  In  a  way  that  only  Nestle's  knows,  an  extract  is  made  from  fine  coffees 
fresh  from  the  roaster...  t/ien  instantly  its  flavor  is  sealed  in!  You  release  this 
locked-in  freshness  by  just  adding  hot  water. 

So  easy  to  prepare... no  coffee  maker  to  get  ready 
or  clean  up... no  grounds  to  dispose  of.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  Nescafe  makes  a  cupful  —  for  only 
about  !(!.  No  waste . . .  you  make  exactly  the  amount 
you  need  — and  just  the  strength  you  like. 


^'-''I'lZlC 


,Xi\\  suppl 


first,  b«* 


for 


Vhose  at  borne 


NESCAFE  (PRONOUNCED  NES-CAFAY)  IS  A  NESTLE  PRODUCT,  COMPOSED  OF  EQUAL  PARTS  OF  SKILL- 
FULLY BREWED  SOLUBLE  COFFEE  AND  ADDED  CARBOHYDRATES  (DEXTRINS,  MALTOSE  AND  DEXTROSE) 
ADDED  SOLELY  TO  PROTECT  THE  FLAVOR  •  •  •  NESTLe's  MUK  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 
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^ur  doodle. *. 


You're  no  architect.  But  you  know  the 
kind  of  kitchen  you'd  like.  Efficient  to 
the  'nth  degree — but  cozy,  too.  A  place 
for  everything  .  .  .  and  everything 
scientifically  placed  to  save 
you  time,  work. 


and  Presfo/ 


OUf 


desiqn... 


Here's  the  result  of  your  "wants"  — 
plus  years  of  practical  research  by  the 
entire  Gas  industry  . . .  designs  for  a  whole 
series  of  "New  Freedom  Gas  Kitchens."* 
They're  free  from  unwanted  heat, 
dirt — epen  offending  cooking  odors. 
They're  free  from  little  open  spaces  that  catch  and  hold  dust  and 
crumbs.  They're  the  step-savingest,  work  -  savingest  kitchens  you  ever 
saw  .  .  .  and  one  of  them  is  bound  to  be  just  right  for  you! 


a  coo^[r\Q  cenhr  w'ftln  new  {reedom . . .  more  fun ; 


liCIII 


PICTURE-WINDOW    KITCHEN 


ANOTHER     -NEW    FREEDOM    GAS    KITCHEN"    DESIGN 


Peek  in  the  window  and  see  the  3 
"musts"  that  put  each  "New  Freedom 
Gas  Kitchen"  in  a  class  by  itself! 
WANT  TO   BE  A   BETTER  COCr 
Here's  where  your  new  clock-controlled 
Gas  range  goes ...  the  fastest,  smartest, 
most  efficient  and  economical  range 
you  ever  cooked  on.    No  matter  what 
"make"  you  buy  —  if  it 
bears  the  CP  sea!  it's  tops 
in  cooking  performance! 


•Copyright  IMS,  AmarioiD  Gu  Asaoclatlon 


WANT  TO>ArVt  MARKETING  TIME?  Here's  where  to  do  it!  In  your  spacious 

s  refrigerator  you  can  store  more  frozen  foods  .  .  .  keep  all  foods  fresh 
longer.  It  always  runs  silently,  efficiently,  because  there  are  no  moving  parts! 

WANT  PLENTY  OFHOJ- WATER?  You'll  need  it  here  for  that  automatic  dish- 
washer ^^_,.j*«efntin  the  laundry  for  a  new  do-everything  washing  machine, 
the  easiest,  most  economical  way  to  get  all  the  hot  water  necessary 
for  every  job  is  with  a  new  automatic  Gas  water-heater! 
Better  get  to  work  on  your  "New  Freedom  Gas  Kitchen  "  today! 


<^* 


THE   WONDER   FLAME 

THAT   COOLS  AS  WELL  AS  HEATS 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 
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(  Continued  from.  Page  147) 

and  wanted  to  memorize  (but  which  you  never  did)  because 

you  got  sick  and  tired  of  merely  humming  the  tune. 

And  here's  a  frayed,  smudged  item.    It's  your  draft  card. 

Oergeant  Lindstrom  is  ready  to  start  on  the  reconnaissance  mission. 
He  waves  his  tommy  gun,  saying,  "Come  on,  you  guys.    ..." 
Egan  and  Whitney  have  machetes,  and  they  carry  their  rifles 
slung.    Lindstrom  says,  "We  are  Patrol  Red  21.  The  password 
is  'Hallelujah,'  and  the  countersign  is,  'You  said  it,  brother.' " 
He  arranges  signals.    One  tap  on  the  rifle  butt  means 
halt,  two  taps — danger,  and  three  taps  mean  all  clear. 

There  ahead  of  you  is  the  jungle,  looming  and  ominous. 

When  you  reach  the  perimeter  defenses  and  pass  beyond  them 

Egan  and  Whitniey  will  go  forward  alternately,  covering  each  other, 

while  Lindstrom  will  select  the  route  and  maintain  the  direction. 

He  carries  a  sound-powered  telephone  unit  slung  around  his  neck, 

and  its  reel  holds  a  quarter-mile  of  wire  which  he 

will  lay  along  the  jungle  floor  as  he  moves  onward 

and  over  which  he  will  maintain  contact  with  Captain  MacDonald. 

You  are  at  the  rear  and  will  look  backward  frequently 

so  as  to  give  warning  against  a  possible  Japanese  trap. 

The  jungle  growth  is  becoming  too  heavy  for  adequate  visibility. 
Every  minute  it  gets  thicker,  and  now  it's  like  tomorrow. 
Sergeant  Lindstrom  signals  the  patrol  to  abandon  its  diamond  formation 
and  re-form  behind  him  at  close  intervals  in  single  column. 

Courage  is  fear  singing  a  hymn  arranged  for  four  voices. 

Higan  has  stopped.  Whitney  has  stopped.  They  both  crouch  tensely. 
You  pause  with  your  body  stiffly  tangent  to  the  universe. 
You  cannot  see  Lindstrom,  but  you  hear  him  tap  once, 
then  again,  on  the  wooden  stock  of  his  tommy  gun.    .    .   . 

A  shadow  darkens  your  awareness.  You  turn  to  face  it. 
There's  Lindstrom.    His  hand  is  lifted.    He  whispers,  "Stay  here, 
guys.  There's  something  rotten  out  front."    .    .    .    He  sidles  out  of 
vision  aiii  the  rustling  curtain  of  foliage  swings  shut  again. 

Egan  and  Whitney  are  poised  motionlessly,  like  trained  bird  dogs. 

A  cautious  footstep  is  heard,  and  Lindstrom's  low  voice  reassures, 

"It's  me,  fellows,"  and  he  creases  the  brush  and  reappears. 

"Listen,"  he  says,  "I  saw  a  T-shaped  limb  out  there 

that  looked  unnatural  to  me,  and  damned  if  it  didn't 

turn  out  to  be  a  rest  for  field  glasses.  There's 

a  Jap  observation  post  with  a  single  sentry  on  guard. 

Now  here's  the  deal.  We  can't  by-pass  him  because  of 

the  stream  on  our  right,  so  we'll  do  a  quiet 

disposal  job.  We  will  attract  his  attention  from  the  front 

while  someone  sneaks  behind  and  knifes  him  from  the  rear." 

Egan  says,  "I'll  do  it,  Sarge."  Whitney  mutters,  "Hell,  no, 
send  me!"  Lindstrom  shakes  his  head.  "Neither  of  you  are 
going."   His  mouth  is  grim.    "Today  I  am  a  man." 

The  sergeant  departs,  and  the  three  of  you  are  alone.    •    .    . 

Wliitney  parts  a  few  blades  of  grass  and  peers  through. 

He  motions  toward  the  ground  and  you  lower  your  body 

while  Egan  does  the  same  so  that  you  lie  parallel. 

Whitney  whispers,  "He's  coming  this  way.  Keep  watching  straight  ahead 

and  you'll  be  able  to  see  him  cross  our  path." 

Through  the  corners  of  your  eyes  you  see  the  Jap 

sentry  approaching.    He  pivots  and  then  he  retraces  his  steps. 

There  is  a  light  tremor  in  the  bushes  opposite  you. 

It's  Lindstrom.   His  knife  is  unsheathed.   The  Jap's  back  is 

angled  half  toward  him.  This  will  be  quick  and  clean. 

Whitney  takes  hold  of  a  bamboo  stalk  and  shakes  it 

and  the  noise  seems  like  a  clap  of  piercing  thunde^". 

The  Jap  whirls  at  the  sound  and  instantly  leaps  to 

a  position  of  readiness,  with  his  legs  spread  wide  apart. 

You  see  Lindstrom  reach  out  with  his  left  hand  and 

pick  up  a  fistful  of  dirt  which  he  will  probably 

use  to  throw  in  the  Jap's  eyes.    He  starts  forward 

hoping  to  get  within  striking  distance  before  he  is  discovered. 


this  neir 

SSEDLSSS 

CHERRY 

JilM 

luscious  as  fresh  cherries... 

spreads  s-m-o-o^FETas  butter 

}"oll^^  «K  \  <  I  M'<  III  to  get  fiiough  (tf  ilie  <tr<iiartl-liosli  goodness 
of  KXKKHEST  SEEDLESS  CllEUKY  JAM  made  with  the 
juicit>(  .  .  .  ri[Hst  .  .  .  re<l  clu-rries  that  ever  grew  on  a  tree,  urid 
prepared  a  now  wav  so  it  spreads  ri<^l»  and  s-tn-o-o-t-h  as  butter, 
(ilority  \our  breakfast  toast  with  Everbesi  S»'(  dlrss  Cherry  Jam, 
Iteap  it  on  hot  biseuits  and  serve  il  as  a  sweet  with  meal. 


't  The  23  famous  EVER8EST  Specialties 
Include: 

Ola  f  «!liloneiI  Tomalo  PrestrVK  •  Siredles!^  Ci.ii't  ' i> 
Spiced  PMch  Willi  Chwir  •  SeeJIess  Black  Hj-  ■ 
SMdIess  Bl«i:kb«n)f  Jam        •       Orange  Man  i.n,-.. 


Tjetter  iKan 

anjrone's 

home-sna^e  kinc 


Yours  for  the 
Asking! 

i^lntrlgulng    recl- 

es    for   delicious 

ccK>kles,  desserts, 

IcInSs.     tea-tjme 

treats.  Illustrated. 


GliMr,  Crindsll  Co.,  D«|it.  110, 2000  S.  Wtsttn  Avemit.  Chica(o  8 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet,  "How  To  Make  Lite  Sweeter 
with  Everbest  Preserves." 
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WAKIXG   UP  FATHER 


HE:  Mmmm.  Any  sheets  would  feel 
good  ...  at  this  hour  .  .  . 

SHE:  \\'ell,  I  Hke  that!  As  if  any  other 
sheets  would  do  after  using  Pepperells! 
Such  a  tconderful  buy,  dear  .  .  .  And 
no  matter  whether  we  want  some  of 
the  finest  percales  ever  woven,  or 
sturdy  muslins,  Pepperell  makes  them 
at  the  price  ice  want  to  pay — 

HE:  Go  on,  sugar.  This  is  a  very  com- 
fortable listening  post  .  .  . 

SHE:  And  the  Pepperells  we've  used 


for  five  years  arc  sllll  so  lovely!  Uh-oh, 
don't   vou  dare  go   to  sFeep  again  — 

HE:  Mmmm?  If  you  want  to  wake  me 
up.  say  you'll  buy  enough  new  sheets 
to  pive  nic  two  clean  ones  every  week! 

SHE:  Done.  I'm  bringing  my  sujiply 
up  to  normal  as  fast  as  I  can — with 
every  sheet  a  Pepperell,  because 
they're  such  practical  luxuries! 

WE:  Yes!  Pepperell  Sheets  have  fine- 
stitched  hems;  Tapered  Tape  Selvages; 
"Tell  Mark"  Tabs:  extra  strength; 
smooth,  smooth  texture!  Now  do  you 
see  why  more  iionien 
know  Pepperell  Sheets 
than  any  other  sheets 
they  can  buy?  Pepperell 
Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass. 


PE  PPE  ItE 


LADY  PEPPERELL 


DUCHESS 


COUNTESS  •  ABBOTSFORD 


Your  breath  is  stifled  with  tension.    He  takes  one  step,  « 

then  another.    Move  by  move  he  is  narrowing  the  gap. 

Suddenly,  there  is  a  crash  of  l)rittle  undergrowth.  You  see 
another  Jap  running  out  from  behind  a  rock  pile,  heading 
straight  for  Lindstrom,  his  bayoneted  rifle  distended.  .  .  .  The  first  senti 
wheels  around,  and  is  momentarily  stupefied.  Then  he,  too,  charges. 

Quick  I   Get  on  your  feet  I   Smash  through  the  restraining  barrier 

of  brush.  You  see  a  look  of  consternation  on  Lindstroni's 

face.    He  is  standing  there  with  his  knife  frozen  in 

his  hand.  The  nearest  Jap  reaches  him  and  lunges  with 

a  short,  upward  stab.    Lindstrom  sidesteps,  throws  the  dirt  in 

his  face  and  Mith  the  same  motion  grabs  hold  of 

the  rifle  barrel.    His  other  hand  is  raised  to  drive 

the  knife  into  the  Nip's  exposed  body,  but  the  sentry 

closes  in  to  aid  his  comrade  and  parries  the  blow. 

You  can't  shoot!    .    .    .    \ou"re  sure  to  hit  your  own  man! 

You  throw  aside  the  submachine  gun  and  run  for  the 

struggling  group,  drawing  your  trench  knife  from  its  leather  sheath. 

Lindstrom  has  lost  his  footing  and  falls  to  the  earth. 

The  knife  is  sprung  from  his  hand  and  it  slithers 

crazily  along  the  ground.  The  Jap  standing  over  him  is 

drawn  back  for  a  stroke.  You  jump  with  your  fingers 

oiitstri'lched  and  catch  the  front  part  of  his  throat,  jerking 

his  head  back.  ^  on  <'an  feel  the  muscles  in  his 

n»'ck  convulsing  and  >oii  can  see  the  look  of  surprise 

and  immediate  terror  in  his  eyes.  \ou  twist  the  knife 

into  his  back,  putting  all  your  strength  behind  its  penetration. 

You  feel  his  gasping  breath  on  your  wrist  and  it 

is  inix«'d  with  sali\a  and  the  rifle  drops  from  his 

hands  and  blood  bursts  from  his  mouth  and  trickles  down 

his  chin  and  he  shivers.  Then  all  at  once  he 

becomes  limp  and  flac<-id  and  you  know  he  is  dead. 

Kgan  antl  Vi  hitney  have  already  felled  the  other  enemy  soldier 
and  he  lies  >*ilh  his  knees  retracted,  his  bony  hands 
pressed  to  the  Imperial  seal  engraved  on  his  rifle  re<-eiver. 

Lindslrom  is  l,>ing  on  the  ground  in  great  pain,  his 
shirt  beginning  to  show  bright  red  from  a  bayonet  wound 
in  the  inidseclion.    He  swallows  his  agony,  but  his  mouth 
lets  a  ltll!«-  of  it  (uit  every  time  he  breathes. 

Egan  forces  him  to  take  some  sulpha  pills  and  loosens 

his  belt  so  that  the  wound  is  exposed.    Lindstrom  is 

fully  cons<-ious  and  smiles  wanly  and  says,  ''l^ooks  like  I've 

sprung  a  leak!"    \\hitnc>  asks,  'Tlow  does  it  feel.  Sarge?" 

and  l.indstrom's  eyes  clotul  over  and  his  voice  becomes  thick 

and  slow.  "Like  I've  been — eating — too  many — green  apples." 

You  were  second  in  <'omniand.    Now  you're  in  full  charge. 
The  other  two  men  will  look  to  you  for  leadership 
and  if  you  have  it,  then  they  will  follow  you.    , 

Lindstroni's  gauze  pad  is  now  a  darkening  spread  of  crimson.    .    .    . 

"One  of  us  will  have  to  take  hini  back  to 

the  command  post.    How  about  it.  \^  hit?   Think  you  can 

handle  him?"    He  replies,  "Sure.   He'd  do  the  same  for 

me,  wouldn't  he.?'*    "Okay,  then.    In  a  minute  or  so 

the  bleeding  will  stop  and  then  we'll  hitch  him  to 

your  back.    Meanwhile,  Egan  and  I  will  hide  those  Japs." 

There  are  the  Nips,  repulsive  even  in  death.  You  straddle 
one,  and  lift.    .    .    .   Egan  hoists  the  other.  You  lay  the 
body  down  in  a  patch  of  grass  which  conceals  it. 

War  is  a  Japanese  industry.  And  these  are  the  unemployed. 

Xou  struggle  into  the  straps  of  Lindstroni's  telephone  set,  letting 
the  mouthpiece  dangle  just  below  your  left  shoulder  and  adjusting 
the  lightweight  reel  against  your  hip  so  that  it  will 
unwind  freely  and  trail  its  strand  when  you  move  on.    .    .    . 

Steady  your  voice.  You  are  about  to  impersonate  a  soldier. 
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"Red  21   .   .   .   Red  21.   .  .   .   Calling  Captain  MacDonald."  .   .   .   You 

pause  for 
a  second,  waiting.  There  is  a  click  and  you  recognize 
the  C.O.'s  voice.  "Red  21,  this  is  headquarters,  E  Company. 
What  gives?"   You  identify  yourself,  and  give  him  a  report. 

Whitney  and  Egan  have  partially  succeeded  in  trussing  Lindstrom  up. 
He  lies  quietly,  and  his  movements  are  weak  and  spasmodic. 
You  say,  "The  medics  will  meet  him  with  blood."   Your 
eyes  focus  on  the  soaked  bandage.  "Lord  knows  he  needs 
a  change  of  oil."    Whitney  urges,  "You  guys  take  off." 

The  two  of  you  direct  your  bodies  into  the  jungle. 
"So  long."   That's  all  there  is  to  it.    Egan,  Whitney 
and  you  saying  "So  long"  when  all  the  time  you're 
really  talking  to  the  man  on  the  ground.  The  feeling 
of  a  man  for  a  man  is  one  of  those 

shining  jewels  which  custom  decrees  must  always  be  worn 
inconspicuously. 

Forward,  go  forward.    Slip  on  the  wet  gorse   .    .    .   fall  blindly 

into  mud  and  stagger  free  of  roots  and  trip  over 

thorny  entanglements  and  stumble  and  pitch  and  lurch  and  totter. 

Here's  a  ravine.    Follow  it  along,  and  keep. in  defilade.    .   .   . 

You  ctop.  Through  the  brush  you  can  see  some  shrubbery 

shaking,  a  short  distance  away.    Egan  has  seen  it  too. 

He  halts  and  is  instantly  alert.    From  off  to  your 

right  there  has  come  the  sound  of  singing.    It  is 

odd  and  tuneless.    Egan  looks  at  you  and  he  mutters, 

"What  do  the  Japs  think  this  is — Gilbert  and  Sullivan?" 

You  contact  MacDonald  again.  "Captain,  the  Nips  are  singing  a 

song."   "Singing?   Hold  the  mouthpiece  up  so  I  can  hear 

it.   .   .   .   That's  Banzai.    .    .    .   They  always  do  it  before  they  attack." 

Egan  kicks  your  outstretched  leg.    You  twist  your  head.    He 
is  extremely  agitated,  and  points  to  his  helmet  and  then 
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j^fmerica'<f  /^^l^\  Quality  ^/tfaitrCiM 


"SINCE     1853" 


^•5^*^ 


'Oli  oiiin  HIWJ^"" 


your  Food! 


FREE  — New  EdiUiiii 
of  booklet   "Foods  as 
Men  Like  Them"  show- 
log  new  ways  lo  prepare 
pepper- free     recipes 
%v  rile  Tor  your  copy  today. 


THE  FRANK  TEA  &  SPICE  CO 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 


ADD  i.i  to  \:,  tsp. 

of  Frank's  Red  Hot 

Sauce  to  beans,  peas,  carrots,  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables,  meats 
and  fish  which  you  formerly  sea- 
soned with  pepper. ..one  10c  bottle 
adds  a  zestful  flavor  to  108  meals! 

NOT  RATIONED 


V  ^\^adds  a  zestful  fla 


gjjsy-lo-ieacVi 

towe\s  yo^  ^°j{gw  sizes.  DU"^  Yolk  CitY- 
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"Holy  motJier  of  God!  Tlie  dugt 

T!be  singing  has  stopped.  ~liete 
the  trail  canyuB^  a  .   .   .  it^s  a  gam. 

ercs  are  teffin?  it.  ''^''s  a  baat!  It^e 

craft !  Just  like  tlie  enee  w  need  £h 

Then  the  captain's 

sot  it !   I  e*x  it  all  nowr.  Tkjr'^ 

to  the  water.  ...  Thejr'V 

esAttly  v^KTC  ^««  did.    .   .   .  Tl»rTI  < 

like  a  bunch  of  Americans  &■■>  tke 

fire  beeaaeetfa 


)ou  hear  a  ^tran^ired  < 
•^ilen<ie.   "IHd  you  sar  : 

The?  <nit  tfae  wire!  You  shot'e  the 

the  bushes.  Yon  hear  the  eound  of  j 

>  our  heart  runs  down  tm  Ak  ecfiar  mt  ymmr  1 

three  sttpe.  at  a  time.  FrawfriraBy ; 

■eaves  ami  Mgiiih  asM  me  maiae  aas  me 


There  is  a  yell  and  yoa  hear  a  shot  and 

the  fai^  patched  vhir  of  a  bullet.  A  vine  ca^adks 

arroes  the  face,  but  your  seosatMas  are  dulled 

\  Jap  with  a  pistfll  runs  «hA  inte  the  teaS 

and  he  einytirfg  his  wc^Mii  at  yaa  aad  thca  darts 

quickly  hadk  and  the  whale  place  Idcfee  a 

>  ou  v'ith  shrill  bunetf-  and  then  suddenly  the  earth 

up  and  feLams  into  your  dbest  and  rrmt^r*.  ■% 


EL^an  i*-  lyin^  at  yoor  ade.  "They're  forty  yank  away 
from  us.   Forty  \mnsf  yards.**  Yon  lo<dk  around.   "^  thex«*s 
-  blind  «ipat  fiaHartthere.  we  could  nuJie  a  faR;^  for 
T.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  head  for  their 
.M-n  lines  became  they  waY  emptjcl  as  ta  ma  it  m 
that  directfon.  Ymi  p»  first,  and  IH  tmvar  jmm  with 
the  toauny  gan.  Goahead!^  He inee •■  ins fcaees 
and  fyrings  np  and  avay.   There  i«-  a  shot.  Egau 
jerks  creet  and  emits-  a  ras^iin^  scream  and  Uoed  spurts 
from  his  necik.  Three  taorv  rSfes  crack  and  he  faTU 
bacLvard  a  fe«~  yardb  from  yoa,  his  1 


There's  a  < 


•f  V4 


mind  thatHi 


the 


Xou  ^ving  yoor  hadj  around  am  that  yaa  foee  the 

source  of  the  Jiipiiiinf  fire,  and  yaa  lift,  op  the 

tommy  gun  and  level  it  at  a  dump  af  hodkee 

that  are  still  oscillatins  frcun  enemy  magiie  falastK.  Toa  are 

ansry.  You  are  more  ansry  naw  than  yoa  ha^Re  ewer 

been  in  your  life.    .    .    .   Yoa  Sfw^y  the  ln<  lianti  ai 

rocks  and  the  ris<es  in  the  ground  v-ith  a  w9d 

V  hiplash  of  lead.  ...  You  keep  shaaii^  ontfl  the 

gives  out  and  there  is  «»ily  the  duM  ^aA  mt 

the  breaching  mechanism.  The  naase  is,  deft  and  there  is 

sapins  silence.    That's  alL  brother.   That's  afl. 

\  ou*^  e  had  >  our  fling  and  now  they  can  eaoie  and 

ring  >  our  doorfaefl  and  tefl  ymn  that  the  men  are 

here  \ju  renkove  the  cnrpe^  You  look  toward  Egan  and 

see  him  twisted  into  an  »p— ■«*i^  poctnre,  iaflenUe  ami 

You  stieleh  out  yaor  hand  and  place  it  «««r  ^Ss 

heart  and  you  flatten  jwor  palm  against  his  shirt,  haping 

to  catch  a  beat,  a  flutter,  a  vibration,  a  pul^e. 

But  there  is  only  the  sodden  daaqmesE  of  his  sweat 

and  the  thin  tingle  of  human  warmth  taming  t«  eoidneaK. 

He  i'r  dead  in  his  own  blood  and  in  his 

own  shadow.  This  is  light  to  pallor  and  fliame  tn 

cinder  and  &uit  to  dry  core.  Yon  Haed  this  man. 

You  liked  the  way  his  mouth  opened  when  he  '.™J»J 

and  the  asterisks  that  were  formed  in  the  comers  of 

his  e>  es  and  his  large  nose  like  a  Strang  t»««^t<' 

ioT  his  face.  .\nd  now  the  ^aieCneas  of  other  etemitaeE. 

Ma>  be  you  should  have  XkM  him  that  you  had 

hit  in  the  hip.  Then  ma^be  he  vould  have  stayed 


I  drtuu 
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behind  and  not  tried  to  escape  the  ambush.    But  if 

there  was  any  chance  of  getting  away,  you  wanted  hini 

to  have  it,  and  so  you  controlled  your  breathing  and 

kept  your  voice  normal  and  hoped  he  wouldn't  notice  that 

agony  was  walking  across  your  face  without  wiping  its  shoes. 

Your  eyes  focus  momentarily  on  a  rifle  barrel  drawing  a 
bead  on  you  from  some  shrubs.    .    .    .   There  is  a  shot.    .    .    . 
Egan's  body  quivers  and  you  gulp  your  breath  down  quickly. 
Then  another  Jap  fires  and  another  and  another  and  another. 

The  Nips  are  encouraged  by  your  failure  to  return  their 
fire,  and  they  probably  suspect  that  you  have  been  hurt. 
Well,  you've  still  got  a  grenade  in  your  shirt  pocket 
and  enough  hatred  left  in  your  arm  to  toss  it. 

You  see  one  of  them  warily  emerge  from  behind  a 

tree  and  move  noiselessly  toward  you  while  another  enemy  is 

advancing  on  you  from  a  point  off  to  one  side. 

Throw  it !   Throw  it !   .    .    .   You  thrust  the  grenade  along  the 

ground  with  a  sweeping  sidearm  motion  and  you  watch  it 

bounce  like  a  booted  football  and  carom  off  a  root 

and  roll  into  some  fallen  leaves  with  a  dry  rustle. 

The  nearest  Jap  has  seen  it,  and  he  springs  forward 

as  though  to  pick  it  up,  but  he  cannot  find 

it  and  he  turns  back  and  frantically  waves  his  arms 

and  runs.  The  explosion  blows  up  the  earth  all  around 

you  and  you  keep  your  head  low  to  escape  the 

fragmentation.  You  hear  a  yelp  and  the  thud  of  a 

body  falling  and  the  sound  of  confused  feet.  Then  quiet. 

Your  face  is  jammed  into  your  elbow.    .    .    .   Then  a  second 

and  more  powerful  blast  knocks  your  forehead  into  the  dirt. 

It  seemed  to  have  come  from  behind  you.    .    .    .    What  is 

all  the  commotion  and  the  rushing  around  and  the  hubbub 

and  the  tumult?   There  is  another  eruption,  this  time  a 

little  closer,  and  you  are  sure  you  heard  the  whine 

of  a  shell  above  the  voices.    It's  artillery  fire!   From 

the  beach!  From  us!  Now  these  slopeheads  will  get  it! 


.1,^  J;   PERFUME 


YOUR  FRAGRANT  PERSONALITY snds its  natural 

expression  in  gay  and  tender  BROCADE  by  Solon  Palmer, 
a  fragrance  of  romantic  heritage,  as  fresh  ,— ^  - 

as  young  buds,  as  lasting  as  your 
sunniest  moods.  Keyed  for 
lavish  use,  day  or  evening. 


Bestform  Brassieres 

79^  to  S1.50 

Bestform  Foundations 
$2.50  to  S6.50 
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"Look.. . even  His  Highness 
O.ICs  it!'' 


o  pretty ...  so  soft  to  touch 


The  clear  color  and  soft,  dense  nap  of  a  Fieldcrest 
Blanket  get  a  big  O.  K.  from  the  whole  family ! 
The  grown-ups  are  just  as  keen  about  the 
comfort  and  long  wear  of  all  blankets  with  the 

Fieldcrest  label.  To  meet  every  need  and  every 
purse,  there  are  many  kinds  of  Fieldcrest  Blankets 
— from  all-cottons  for  a  little  extra  cover  to  all-wools 
of  the  most  luxurious  sort.  Stores  haven't  a  lot  of 
them  to  offer  now,  but  patience  in  shopping 

for  these  blankets  is  well  repaid. 

MARSHALL  FIELD  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  Manufacturing  Division 

Makert  of  Fieldcrest  Sheets,  Towels,  Blankets,  Bedspreads  •  88  Worth  Street,  New  York  1 3 


The  boys  must  have  debarked  the  guns  and  set  them 

up  on  shore  and  begun  laying  down  a  barrage.  Again 

a  shell  screeches  overhead  and  the  air  crackles  and  the 

hillside  reverberates.    Feet  are  pounding  the  turf  as  though  men 

were  approaching  rapidly.  Two  Japs.    Or  maybe  three.  And  they're 

heading  your  way.    You  edge  close  to  Egan.    Play  dead. 

Sink  your  face  into  the  mud  and  control  your  muscles. 

Take  a  deep  breath  and  hold  it.    Here  they  are. 

One  of  them  slows  down  and  you  feel  him  standing 

over  Egan.    He  kicks  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  the 

force  of  the  blow  sends  his  helmet  dully  clanging  against 

your  own.    Another  shell  whirs  downward  and  quakes  the  earth.    ... 

One  of  the  other  Japs  speaks  and  his  manner  is 

urgent.   He  starts  trotting  away.    The  first  soldier  moves  off, 

anxiously  calling  on  his  comrades  to  wait  up  for  him. 

You  let  your  air  out  and  you  open  your  eyes. 

You  have  been  spared.    .    .    .    But  all  you  can  experience  is 

a  deepening  lassitude  and  boredom  and  weariness  and  even  resentment. 

Life's  a  luxury.  You  can't  afford  luxuries  on  Army  pay. 

J.  he  Japs  are  getting  ready  to  evacuate  the  shelled  area. 
The  wound  in  your  side  is  throbbing  and  the  cloth 
of  your  jungle  suit  feels  like  sandpaper  against  it.  You 
wonder  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  physical  desire 
for  death,  and  whether  it's  just  as  strong  as  the 
will  to  live.  And  yet    .    .    .   only  Egan  can  talk  about 
death  with  any  certainty.  You  have  known  nothing  but  living. 

You  look  at  him  for  the  last  time  before  shifting 

in  the  diref'tion  of  safety.  You  start  your  thoughts  working 

and  turn  away  and  leave  them,  thinking,  "I'll  be  seeing 

you,  Ege.    1*11  be  seeing  you.    There  must  be  some 

place  where  there  are  no  restri<-lions,  space  unreckoned,  time  unclocked, 

where  two  beings  advancing  in  a  parallel  can  defy  the 

laws  of  earthly  mathematics  and  actually  meet.  And  so,  until 

my  shadow,  roiiiuliiig  a  ••orner  on  a  street  in  Paradise, 

bumps  into  yours  and  with  a  beg  your  pardon  starts 

to  hurry  away,  but  suddenly  wheels  and  shouts  and  joins 

you  in  glad  recognition— rokay,  kid.    I'll  be  seeing  you. 

"And  in  the  meantime,  God,  treat  him  well  because  he's 

very  tired  and  F  happen  to  know  he  didn't  sleep 

last  night,    (iive  him  everything  he  wants  that  he  couldn't 

get  down  here  because  the  P\  closed  too  early.    But 

don't  make  him  stand  around  or  sit  or  kneel  or 

stoop.    Let  him  march.    Always  let  him  march.   1  was 

at  the  rear  in  our  squad  formations  and  he  was 

in  front  of  me,  and  I  know  he  loved  to 

march  because  of  the  way  he  held  his  head  and 

swung  his  arms.    So  let  him  march,  God.   The  sun 

marches  and  the  clouds  march  and  the  stars  march  and 

the  world  marches.    Make  him  a  part  of  all  that 

marching.    Out  into  the  sky  let  him  march,  rhythmically,  unendingly, 

proudly,  victoriously.   Hut,  tupe,  trip,  pfaw   .    .    .   hut,  tupe,  trip,  pfaw. 

"And  wherever  he  is,  that's  the  head  of  the  column." 

Xjisten.   Listen  to  the  blades  threshing  and  the  wheels  gnashing, 
and  the  grinding  that  goes  around  and  around  and  around. 

You  are  trying  to  give  yourself  a  good  excuse  for 

being  here.  You  start  by  asking  questions  you  cannot  answer, 

and  you  end  up  by  answering  questions  you  haven't  asked. 

There  is  the  dull  rumble  of  tanks  and  the  shooting 
is  settling  down  to  a  devil's  tattoo.  From  off  shore 
there  is  a  great  roar  developing.  You  wonder  if  the 
Jap  amphibious  counteroffensive  has  been  intercepted  by  the  Navy's  guns. 

Blood  from  your  wound  still  seeps  through  your  clothing  and 

dampens  the  earth,  but  the  pain  has  numbed  itself  and 

you  are  able  to  obs«'rve  your  body  with  vague  disinterest. 

Your  brain  tries  to  attract  your  attention,  tugging  at  the  i 

sleeves  of  your  senses,  saying  that  the  enemy  has  been 

broken  from  his  positions  and  is  retreating  along  the  hill.    .    .    . 

(Continued  on  Page  156)* 
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Recipe  for  a  Lovely  Room  . . . 


{for  full  home  decorating  rules,  send  for  booklets  below) 


AS  you  see  above,  this  warm,  friendly  room 
±\.  was  mixed  according  to  a  simple,  tested 
recipe.  It  began  with  the  floorcovering. 

The  selection  of  Bigelow  rugs  and  carpets 
is  limited  now  because  of  war  work's  priority. 
But  Bigelow  artists  and  scientists  are  today 
planrfing  more  handsome,  durable  rugs  than 
any  you  have  ever  seen. 

The  room  plans  you  make  now,  using  the 
booklets  offered  here,  will  be  your  decorating 
guide  tomorrow.  You  can  then  start  right  .  .  . 
with  a  beautiful  Bigelow  rug  .  .  .  end  happily 
with  a  beautiful  room. 


BIGELOW 
WEAVERS 


Copr.  194S,  Big('l<jw-Sanfor<i  Carpet  Co.,  Inc. 


THUMBNAIL    DECORATOR    and    ROOM    PLANNER 

Two  Bif;  New  Booklets  frive  you  all  the  hasic  rierorat- 
in<;  rules,  plus  (lia<;ruins,  furniture  eut-oiits,  [ilaii  i>a[»er. 
BOTH  F(5R  ONLY  2:^i.  Send  coin  or  stamps  to  Bif,'elow 
Weavers,  Dept.  LIOS,  I  K)  Matlison  Ave.,  New  York  16. 
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WILLINCCR -SHOSTAL  PHOTO 


Bring  out  the  natural  radiance  and  luster  of  your  hair  by  using  Fitch's  Sapon- 
IHED  CocoANUT  OiL  Shampoo  regularly.  This  fragrant,  liquid  shampoo,  made 
from  mild  cocoanut  and  pure  vegetable  oils,  cleanses  the  hair  and  scalp  thor- 
oughly .  .  .  helps  leave  the  hair  glossy,  soft  and  easy  to  manage. 

Contalnt  Pafented  Rinsing  Agent  —  After  the  rich  lather  has  done  its  cleansing 
job,  the  patented  rinsirif;  agent  contained  in  the' shampoo  goes  to  work  with  the 
rinse  water  to  quickly  wash  away  remaining  particles  .  .  .  helps  leave  the  hair 
film-free,  sparkling  clean  and  full  of  flattering,  natural  highlights. 

A    SHAMPOO    FOR    THE    WHOLE    FAMILY 

Fitch's  Saponified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo  is  mild  and 
gentle,  yet  efficient  ...  so  let  every  member  of  the 
family  use  it  regularly  each  week.  It  helps  make  all 
colors  and  textures  of  hair  glossy  and  manageable.  Ask 
for  it  at  drug  counters.  Professional  applications  at 
barber  and  beauty  shops. 


FOR  DANDRUFF  ...  ask  for  and  use  Fiichs  Dandruff 
Remoter  Shampoo.  .  .  the  only  shampoo  made  whose 
puaraniee  lo  remove  dandruff  wiib  the  first  applieaiion 
IS  backed  by  one  of  the  world's  largest  insurance  firms. 
No  other  shampoo  can  make  this  statement.  At  drug 
counters  .  .   .  barber  and  beauty  shops. 


TRADf      MARK 


SAPONIFIED 
COCOANUT  OIL 

SHAMPOO 


The  F.  W.  FITCH  COMPANY.  Dcs  Moines  6.  Iowa.  Bayonn«.  N.  J..  Los  Angeles  21.  Calif.,  Toronto  2.  Canada 


QUEST 

A/Z-purposeiimiUm 

A  most  effective  powder,  for  body  odors,  for  foot  comfort. 


It's  Different 

and  so  Thorough 


Lavoris  does  not  depend  upon  high-f>owered  germicidal  agents;  but  coagulates, 
detaches  and  removes  objectionable  matter,  without  injur>-  to  delicate  tissuus. 


Fit  Tight,  Duttproof— 
Any  Site,  Any  Shape 

PROTECT  YOUR  WATCH        ^ 

Go  lo  any  jeweler — ask  for  a  G-5 
FLEXO  CRYSTAL.  100%  BREAKPROOF. 
Can  be  fitted  while  you  wait.  Guoronteed. 
Germanow-Simon  Mach.  Co., Rochester  l.N.Y, 


Tips  For  Tired  Eyes 

1.  Hold  reading  matt<Tatx)Ut  14  inches  from  face. 

2.  Avoid  reading  in  poor  lit<ht.  'A.  .\ftcr  driving, 
exposure  to  du.st  or  wind,  or  when  cyc-s  art>  over- 
worked, bathe  them  with  Lavoplik.  Quickly 
soothes  inflamed.  W)re.  burninfj;  and  itcliintj  eyes. 
or  money  refuflded.  Thousands  i)rai.se  it.  ;{0  years 
surres.s    f  Jet  Lavoptik  today.   At  all  drug  stores. 


(Continued from  Page  154)  « 

This  is  the  summing  up  and  the  thumbing  over,  the 
sorting  out  and  the  placing  together  in  neat  piles  what 
is  in  the  mind  and  what  is  in  the  heart.    .    .    . 

The  looping  ribbon  of  remembrance  is  coiling  itself  around  you, 
drawing  closer  and  closer  and  ever  more  pressing  until  it 
feels  like  a  woman's  warm  hand  resting  on  your  cheek. 

Vf  hat  is  thy  beloved  more  than  another  beloved?   My  beloved 
is  unto  me  as  a  bundle  of  myrrh.   Honey  and 
silk  are  itnder  her  tongue.    Her  lips  are  like  a 

thread  of  scarlet  and  her  mouth  is  comely And  I 

ivill  make  metxtion  of  my  love  more  than  of  wine. 

Let  your  heart  make  a  recording  of  all  the  lovelinesses  ' 

that  she  has  given  you,  and  let  it  play  them 

back  to  you  slowly,  and  let  the  needle  stick  occasionally 

so  that  you  may  hear  her  say  "hello"  again  and 

again  and  again  and  touch  your  name  to  her  lips. 

Always  she  is  waiting  for  your  mind.  Always  her  thoughts 

rim  up  the  same  path  and  burst  through  the  same 

door,  .\lways  at  the  end  of  thinking  her  soft  fingers 

smooth  away  distraction  and  the  white  image  of  her  face 

is  a  cushion  for  your  Meariness.    How  much  of  hell 

you  have  put  away  to  turn  to  her.    How  much 

of  desolation  and  sorrow  and  loneliness  she  helped  you  overcome. 

Do  you  remember  the  last  time  you  saw  her  on 

that  final  furlough  when  you  didn't  have  time  to  tell 

her  that  you  would  be  arriving,  and  you  let  yourself 

into  the  house  and  you  sat  there  waiting  like  an 

empty  glass  for  the  bright,  bubbly  champagne  of  her  coming? 

Do  joti  remember  the  hat  she  wore  and  the  way 

her  hair  was  combed  and  how  the  room  seemed  to 

(ill  up  when  she  entered  it,  and  the  look  in 

her  c>  es  when  she  saM"  you  and  how  you  had 

to  tell  her  to  go  wipe  her  face  because  her 

soul  was  smeared  all  over  it?   Do  you  remember  the 

thousand  little  fires  you  lit  each  day  and  how  one 

by  one  they  were  themselves  consumed  until  all  you  had 

left  was  a  special  portion  of  their  brilliance  for  nightly 

candles  that  would  always  burn  in  farflung  windoMS?   Do  you 

remember  that  last  parting  at  the  station  when  you  tried 

to  tell  her  what  you  didn't  know  and  you  couldn't 

lev«'l  your  gaze  with  hers  because  it  would  have  meant 

talking  and  you  couldn't  talk  because  it  would  have  meant 

saying  good-by,  and  so  you  held  her  hand  and  said 

that  you  were  certainly  glad  it  had  been  nice  weather? 

Well,  here  is  a  nice  new  day  fresh  from  the 

dawn's  opaque  wrapping  paper  and  the  sunlight  is  getting  stronger 

and  you  are  beginning  to  feel  its  intensity.  The  locale 

has  shifted,  but  it  is  the  same  sun  rising  from 

the  same  direction  and  depositing  the  same  coin  of  gold 

in  the  same  diurnal  slot.    She  has  seen  this  sun 

in  the  east  and  she  has  spoken  to  it  and 

it  is  carrying  her  message  to  you  and  it  drops 

it  doMii  through  the  trees  on  its  usual  journey  westward. 

So  take  this  bit  of  luminousness  that  has  fallen  from 

the  sky,  and  hold  it  in  your  hands  and  lift 

it  up  to  your  face  and  drink  of  it  with 

your  lips  until  you  can't  hold  any  more  and  it 

drips  down  you    chin.  This  is  that  glad,  enduring  flame 

you  didn't  have  time  to  kindle,  the  warmth  that  merges 

the  molten  tallow  of  your  separate  tapers  in  bright  foreverness. 

.\nd  you  blink  because  her  eyes  are  in  every  ray. 

VJet  up!  You're  going  home  I    Roll  out  of  that  sack 
and  cram  your  stuff  into  your  barracks  bags  and  swing 
'em  on  that  truck  waiting  out  front.  You're  going  where 
the  houses  are  built  the  way  you  like  them,  and 
where  a  macadam  road  winds  around  the  corner  and  its 
tar  grows  sticky-hot  in  summer  and  trees  bend,  and  cool 
it  by  breathing  softly.   Stop  it  I   You'll  never  get  back. 


Yo 


Lou  are  striving  to  recall  a  pattern.    Surely  you  knew 
b<>\s   to  (lie.  ^oiir  father  did  it  and  his  father 
did  it  and  so  did  his  and  his.  There  must 
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be  something  inside  of  you  that  will  tell  you  what 

procedure  to  follow,  what  last  gesture  you  must  make,  what 

music  of  the  muscles,  design  of  nerve  and  movement  and 

reflex.    Listen  for  a  cue.    It  will  come.    And  your 

v>"hole  face  will  light  up  with  knowledge.  Yes,  you  will 

know  how  it  is  done,  and  you  will  do  it 

directly  and  unhesitatingly,  just  as  it  was  done  before  you. 

Home  is  the  hunter,  home  from  the  hill,  and  all 

that  you  have  hunted  you  bring  in  your  arms,  and 

all  that  you  bring  is  nothing.    It  is  languorously  quiet 

and  you  feel  enervated  into  the  future  and  thought  is 

a  burden  you  would  like  to  put  down  somewhere  and 

run  away  from.    Solitude  is  the  only  thing  you  are 

conscious  of  and  you  are  surprised  that  loneliness  can  become 

a  presence.    It's  like  seeing  a  hand  outstretched  and  grasping 

it  and  unaccountably  finding  that  it  is  your  own.  And 

in  the  intimacy  of  self  encountering  self  at  long  last, 

all  other  awarenesses  withdraw  as  though  they  had  tactlessly  intruded. 

Advance,  friend.   Advance  and  be  recognized.    Salute  and  pass  on. 
Take  your  place  in  ranks  in  a  position  of  rest. 

You  do  not  hear  the  continuing  noise  of  battle  from 

the  beach  where  the  Jap  counterattacking  force  is  being  annihilated. 

You  do  not  hear  the  Americans  shouting  orders  and  regrouping 

skirmish  lines  and  bringing  up  mortars  and  calling  for  luedics. 

You  do  not  see  the  unwashed  face  of  Private  Whitney 

poke  itself  through  the  grass  and  survey  the  ground  in 

clinical  analysis,  then  wave  to  the  other  members  of  your 

squad  emerging  from  the  bush.  You  do  not  see  him 

approach  you  at  a  crouch  and  look  down  at  the 

hole  in  your  side  and  lift  up  your  left  wrist 

and  press  his  thumb  against  it  to  detect  a  pulse. 

You  do  not  hear  Lieutenant  Nixon  come  forward  to  the 

group  and  ask  Whitney  whether  or  not  you're  still  alive. 

"Lieutenant,"  he  replies,  "there  is  nothing  moving  but  his  watch." 


QUICKJOYFUL  RELIEF  FROM 

—  SORE    AyyiNi]    Mij5y|f§  — 


Help  nature  get  rid  of 
'fatigue  Acids" 

Don't  fret  with  muscular  aches 
and  pains!  Absorbine  Jr.  can  help 
give  wonderful  relief— QUICK! 
Too  much  exercise  causes  waste 
products  called  "fatigue  acids" 
to  settle  in  the  muscles.  The 
muscles  swell  and  hurt.  Just  rub 


those  aching  muscles  with  quick- 
acting  Absorbine  Jr.  It  stimu- 
lates local  circulation  so  fresh 
blood  flows  through  them  and 
helps  carry  "fatigue  acids" 
away!  As  swelling  reduces,  pain 
subsides — you  feel  like  shouting 
for  joy!  Keep  Absorbine  Jr. 
handy  at  all  times!  $1.25  a  bottle 
at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


RUB  IN  ABSORBINE  Jr. 


Of  course  he  urears  a 


VM  HEUSEN  Shi 
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If  your  dealer  is  out  of  the  size  or  style  you  want,  please  be  patient.  Remember,  Van  Heusen 
Shirts— with  the  famous  Van  Heusen  collar  attached— are  worth  waiting  for.  A  new  shirt  free 
if  a  Van  Heusen  shrinks  out  of  size,   phillips-jones  corporation,  new  york  Vr 
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leawes  i^our  hair  so  lustrous* 
^et  so  eas^  to  manage  ? 

On/j  Drene  Shampoo  with  Hair  Conditioning  action  gives  you  this 
wonderful  combination  of  beauty  benefits!  y  Extra  lustre ...  up 
to  33%  more  sheen  than  with  any  kind  of  soap  or  soap  shampoo! 
Because  all  soaps  leave  a  film  on  hair  which  dulls  lustre,  robs  your 
hair  of  glamour!  Drene  leaves  no  dulling  film,  brings  out  all  the 
lovely  gleam,  y  Such  manageable  hair .  .  .  easy  to  comb  into 
smooth,  shining  neatness,  right  after  shampooing  .  .  .  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  improved  Drene  has  a  wonderful  hair  condition- 
ing action,  y  Complete  removal  of  unsightly  dandruff,  the  very  first 
time  you  use  this  wonderful  improved  shampoo.  So  insist  on  Drene 
with  Hair  Conditioning  action,  or  ask  your  beauty  shop  to  use  it ! 


u. 


for  /Ifter-Dark  Glamour 

Dramatize  the  beauty  of  your  hair,  focus  attention  on  your 
smart  hair-do!    For  evening  occasions,  wear  jewels  in  your  hair! 

Lisa  Fonssagrives  .  .  .  glamorous  New  York  fashion  model. 

Cover  Girl  and  "Drene  Girl"  .  .  .  shows  you,  on  this  page,  three 
smart  hair-dos  dramatized  with  jewels! 


This  tirquoise  tiara  certainly  calls  attention  to  Lisa's  shin- 
ing topknot  of  puffs!  A  twisted  double  strand  of  pearls  or  a 
8tring  of  larpe  gold  beads  would  also  look  lovely  encircling  the 
puffs!  But  you'll  not  get  the  maximum  combination  of  lustre 
and  manageability  from  your  shampoos  unless  you  use  Drene 
Shampoo  with  Hair  Cunditiuning  action,  as  Lisa  always  does! 


A  COLD  BRACELET  was  used 
by  Lisa  for  this  stunning 
back  arrangement.  Ends  of 
hair  are  drawn  through 
bracelet,  then  pulled  up- 
ward. That  extra  shining 
smooth  look  is  due  to  Drene 
Shampoo  with  Hair  Con- 
ditioning action. 


Wear  large  combs  set  with  brilliant  stones 
or  pearls,  on  either  side  of  this  double-puff 
topknot  arrangement!  But  first,  wash  your 
hair  in  Drene  Shampoo  with  Hair  Condi- 
tioning action.  No  other  shampoo  leaves 
hair  so   lustrous,   yet   so  easy    to    manage! 


i    I 
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WITH  HAIR  CONDITIONING  ACTION 

Product  of  Procter  &  Gamble 


>   GuQianleed  by 
Good  Housekeeping  i 


BY   BETTY  HANIVAH  HOFFMAN 

THE  alarm  clock  goes  off  shrilly  at  seven  a.m.  in  the  Dickmans'-Great  Neck, 
Long  Island,  apartment,  and  one  of  America's  most  beautiful  models  crawls 
out  of  bed,  her  hair  screwed  up  in  bobby  pins.  In  the  next  hectic  hour,  her 
children  have  been  waked,  dressed  and  fed,  and  she  has  prepared  a  whopping- 
big  breakfast  for  her  hulking  duration-of-the-war  Navy  husband.  At  nine  a.m., 
flawlessly  groomed  and  wearing  a  Hattie  Carnegie  bonnet,  she  is. smiling  prettily 
into  a  camera,  and  another  magazine  cover  is  born. 

About  a  quarter  of  New  York's  top  models  have  babies,  but  only  a  handful, 
like  Connie  Joannes  Dickman,  have  two.  John  Robert  Powers  and  Harry  Conover, 
heads  of  the  two  leading  modeling  agencies  in  that  city,  believe  that  motherhood 
improves  a  girl's  disposition,  her  looks  and  even  her  figure.  In  Connie's  case, 
motherhood  is  so  becoming  that  her  rates  have  gone  up  from  $10  to  $15  an  hour, 
earning  her  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250  a  week,  or  around  $12,000  a  year. 

Connie  is  twenty-three  now,  and  looks  nineteen.  Her  hair  is  a  lustrous  dark 
brown  with  glinting  lights — chestnut,  she  calls  it — her  eyes  a  warm,  shining  brown, 
and  her  skin  could  honestly  be  compared  to  garden-fresh  gardenias.  It  annoys 
her  that  she  can  never  keep  a  tan.  But  the  remarkable  thing  about  Connie  is  not 
that  she  is  so  young  and  lovely-looking  after  two  babies,  but  that  she  is  so  com- 
pletely unspoiled  by  one  of  the  most  glamorized  professions  in  the  world.  Three 
movie  bids,  a  nation-wide  tour  as  the  Coty  Brunette  of  194 1 ,  full-page  ads 
of  herself  selling  Lucky  Strikes  and  Listerine  and  Ivory  Soap  from  coast 
to  coast,  have  left  her  as  sweet  and  real  as  the  day  she  first  tim- 
idly stepped  into  John  Powers'  modeling  agency  with  her 
mother.  She  was  a  skinny  sixteen  then,  and  inclined  to 

3.6%  of  American  families  have 
incomes  of  $IU,000  a  year  or  over. 
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hunch  up  her  shoulders  to  hide  her  height.  Her  mother  smartly 
decided  that  the  only  person  who  could  convince  her  of  the 
desirability  of  being  a  head  taller  than  her  dancing  partners 
was  the  man  who  made  world-famous  the  long-stemmed 
American  beauty — John  Powers. 

In  her  own  words,  Connie  was  "decked  out  like  a  circus 
horse"  on  that  first  visit.  Over  her  mother's  objections,  she 
insisted  upon  wearing  a  fuchsia-colored  sweater  with  hat  to 
match,  a  beige-and-purple  checked  suit,  saddle  shoes  and 
fuchsia  bobby  socks.  It  was  the  fashion  then  among  models  to 
affect  a  dead-white  face  and  practically  black  lipstick,  a  mode 
started  by  Hedy  Lamarr  in  the  movie  Algiers.  Connie  took 
one  look  at  the  silken  ankles  and  beautiful  gowns  of  the  elegant 
waxlike  apparitions  gliding  about  the  reception  room  and  al- 
most bolted  for  the  door. 

By  the  time  she  met  John  Powers,  a  friendly  person  with  an 
absent-minded  manner  which  conceals  a  very  shrewd  eye  for 
beauty,  however  camoufiaged,  Connie  was  bent  over  like  a 
corkscrew  and  wringing  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  self- 
consciousness.  "That's  distortion,"  remarked  Powers  kindly, 
and  so  magical  was  the  effect  of  his  words  that  Connie  never 
again  had  to  be  told  about  stooped  shoulders  and  fluttery 
hands.  He  said  that  he  saw  "great  possibilities"  in  the  lanky 
sixteen-year-old  and  suggested  that  she  come  back  and  see 
him  after  she  finished  high  school. 

Until  the  time  she  became  a  model  at  eighteen,  Connie  lived 
the  normal,  lively  life  of  any  suburban  subdeb.  An  only  child, 
she  went  through  a  tomboy  stage  where  she  swung  from  trees 
yelling  like  Tarzan,  and  pasted  together  model  airplanes  in  the 
cellar.  She  learned  to  ride  horseback  at  her  uncle's  camp  in 
Maine,  and  was  passionately  interested  in  bugs.  Her  earliest 
memory  as  a  child  is  making  a  mud  pie  with  a  green  worm  on 
top  and  eating  it. 

She  still  sees  the  "gang"  that  used  to  play  table  tennis  in 
the  rumpus  room  of  her  parents'  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey, 
home,  and  all  of  them  find  Connie  exactly  as  she  always  was— 
enthusiastic,  fun,  friendly,  and  entirely  unimpressed  with 
her  spectacular  modeling  success. 

"Everyone  enjoys  working  with  Connie,"  one  studio  head 
put  it.  "She's  so  warm  and  natural.  She  reminds  every  man  of 
the  girl  he'd  like  to  marry." 

Her  two  children  adore  her.  No  matter  how  pressed  and 
tedious  her  day,  she  is  a  model  of  patience  and  serenity  with 
them.  Connie  claims  it  comes  from  modeling  fur  coats  in  mid- 
July  and  standing  in  the  ocean  in  a  bathing  suit  in  a  March 
wind,  trying  to  look  sun-kissed  and  carefree  while  your  knees 
knock  together  with  the  cold.  At  any  rate,  being  one  of  the 
nation's  top  cover  girls  no  more  interferes  with  her  tying  up  a 
neat  diaper  than  his  fame  as  a  Boston  Red  Sox  pitcher  makes 
her  husband  feel  foolish  carrying  out  the  garbage  and  washing 
Dickie  every  night.  One  of  the  first  major-league  players  to 
enlist  in  the  services  right  after  Pearl  Harbor,  Emerson  Dick- 
man  has  kept  Merchant  Marine  officers  fit  with  Gene  Tunney 
tactics  at  their  training  station  at  King's  Point,  Long  Island. 

It  was  he  who  worked  out  a  special  set  of  exercises  to  reduce 
Connie's  tummy  after  the  birth  of  her  second  son  six  months 
ago.  Connie  wishes  that  by  some  miracle  he  could  reduce  the 
size  of  her  hipbones.  Although  her  $12,000-a-year  earnings  put 
her  close  to  the  top  in  themodeling  profession,  Connie  claims  that 
if  her  thirty-five-inch  hips  were  one  inch  smaller,  she  could  make 
a  lot  more  money.  According  to  her,  the  very  top  high-fashion 
models  have  hips  that  measure  thirty-four,  thirty-three  and 
even,  she  sighs  rapturously,  thirty-two  inches.  So  much  has  the 
world  changed  since  every  miss  in  a  bustle  yearned  for  the 
forty-inch  bust  and  hourglass  hips  of  matronly  Lily  Langtry. 


PaOTOS   BY  MUNKACSI 


"Bathing  a  baby  is  my  idea  of  fun,"  says  Connie. 
This  famous  Powers  model  makes  about  $1000  a 
month.  She  has  a  full-time  nurse  for  the  children. 
Cost:  $140  monthly.  Dickie,  two  and  a  half,  and 
Bobby,   six   months,   were  both    Caesarean   babies. 
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IJickmans  entertain  another  Navy  couple  with  a 
casserole  supper.  "We  use  paper  napkins  tool" 


For  thai  flower-fresh  look,  Connie  gels  nine  hours' 
sleep  a  night,  drinks  six  glasses  of  milk  daily. 


lUcLic  pills   oivii   loYs  (iHHiY.     Ldlcr.   Iw'll  dry 
dishes,  "Whether  he  thinks  it's  sissy  or  not!" 
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After  two  children,  Connie,  who  is  5'6",  weighs  115  pounds.  Sfie  is  a  perfect  size  12.  ''If 
only  my  hips  were  smaller,"  she  nuxins,  "35  inches  !"  She  keeps  trim  with  horsehach  riding, 
golf  and  tennis,  neither  smokes  nor  drinks.  Selected  the  Coty  Brunette  in  1941,  she  turned 
down  three  movie  bids.  Connie  scrubs  and  waxes  her  own  floors,  andseu^s.  "I'm  a  home  girl.''^ 


Connie,  who  is  5'  8"  in  heels  and  weighs  1 15  pounds,  eats 
at  least  two  or  three  plates  of  ice  cream  a  day.  When  you 
consider  that  she  also  drinks  a  quart  and  a  half  of  milk  and 
seldom  gets  less  than  nine  hours'  sleep  a  night,  her  slender- 
ness  seems  an  even  greater  miracle.  But  modeling  is  a  strenu- 
ous business,  with  more  legwork  pounding  pavements  than 
before  a  camera.  Connie  neither  smokes  nor  drinks,  and 
keeps  herself  fit  with  all  the  golf,  tennis,  riding  and  swim- 
ming she  can  find  time  for. 

"Any  model  can  have  a  cafe  society  kind  of  life  if  she  likes 
that  sort  of  thing,"  remarks  Connie.  "Personally,  I've  been 
to  the  Stork  Club  once  in  my  life." 

Although  she  consented  to  play  the  part  of  The  Perfect 
Powers  Girl  in  a  Paramount  movie  short,  she  turned  down 
three  movie  bids  before  she  was  married  because  she  wouldn't 
think  of  going  to  Hollywood  without  her  mother,  and  she 
didn't  want  to  take  her  mother  away  from  her  father. 

From  the  moment  she  started  modeling,  Connie  proved 
herself  a  natural,  and  within  a  year  she  was  posing  for  all  the 
big  accounts.  At  nineteen,  she  was  chosen  the  Coty  Brunette 
for  1941,  and  with  the  Coty  Blonde,  another  model,  toured 
the  country  for  publicity  shots. 

While  in  Valdosta,  Georgia,  she  met  Emmy  on  a  blind  date. 
Although  he  doesn't  like  to  admit  things  like  love  at  first 
sight,  Emmy  made  his  mind  up  about  Connie  pretty  quickly. 
How  hard  Connie  fell  for  the  handsome  baseball  star  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  when  the  Coty  troupe  left  for  Indi- 
anapolis, she  pretended  to  become  so  desperately  homesick 
for  New  York,  where  Emmy  was  pitching  that  week  end, 
that  the  troupe  hurriedly  canceled  its  trip  and  rushed  her 
East.  Connie  promptly  invited  Emmy  out  to  meet  her  family 


7>  at  7,  Coniiii'  Jlies  about  straightening  apart- 
'lent.     She  made  spreads  and  drapes   herself. 


■ 


Off  U)  catch   the   9:10,    Connie  gives   herself  last 
critical  look.   She  puts  on  her  nail  polish  on  train! 


Dickie's  pet  picture  ofmummyis  Redbook  cover.  Con- 
nie does  lots  of  ads — "Fm  good  at  making  faces." 


EISKNSTAEI>T 


For  tliis  charily  poster,  Contiie  and  Dickie  donated  their 
serrices.  I  suallv  she  f^ets  $15  an  hour.  Husband  is  proud 
oj'her  career,  only  objects  to  "romantic  or  too  nude''''  shots. 


NICKOLAS    MIRAY 


Beech-Nut  ad  shows  Connie  with  handsome  marine,  really 
another  model.  "Models  make  a  lot  of  money,  but  remem- 
ber— most  of  us  are  through  by  27,''"'  says  Connie,  now  23. 


in  North  Jersey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joannes  welcomed 
their  future  son-in-law  with  an  enthusiasm  downright 
embarrassing  to  Connie.  Hardly  were  they  inside 
the  front  door,  she  reports,  when  her  father  was 
banging  out  Amour,  Amour  on  the  piano  and  her 
mother  had  set  a  whole  quarter  of  a  strawberry  short- 
cake on  her  best  china  in  Emmy's  lap. 

Two  months  later,  in  August,  they  selected  an  en- 
gagement ring.  It  had  to  be  reset  and  Emmy  was  to 
mail  it  to  Connie  as  soon  as  possible.  She  described 
the  ring  to  all  her  friends  and  anybody  else  who 
would  listen;  then  she  waited  for  it  to  arrive.  She 
began  to  inquire  at  the  post  office  for  a  very  small 
and  valuable  package  she  was  e.xpecting,  probably 
by  registered  mail.  There  was  none.  She  couldn't 
very  well  write  Emmy  about  it,  so  she  waited  some 
more,  looking  very  peaked  about  the  eyes.  Finally 
the  post  office  admitted  there  was  a  small  package 
for  her,  but  whoever  had  sent  it  had  neglected  to  put 
any  stamps  on  it.  And  there  was  eight  cents  due. 
Connie  meekly  paid  the  eight  cents  and  became  offi- 
cially engaged. 

In  the  wedding  picture  which  stands  on  the  up- 
right piano  in  her  parents'  living  room,  this  pin-up 
girl  looks  scared  and  wispy,  and  the  focus  isn't  very 
good.  She  is  wearing  a  stunning  off-the-shoulder  white 
dress  with  a  hoop  skirt,  and  carries  a  muff  covered 
with  verbenas.    No  one  noticed  what  Emmy  wore. 

Dickie  was  bom  thirteen  months  later,  while 
Emmy  was  stationed  with  the  Navy  in  Miami,  and 
Connie  almost  died  in  labor.  "I  was  sick  to  my 
stomach  at  least  ten  times  a  day  the  whole  time  I 
was  carrying  him,"  she  shudders.  Instead  of  gaining, 
she  lost  fifteen  pounds  by  the  end  of  her  pregnancy. 
Emmy  points  out  that  he  lost  ten  pounds  becoming 
a  father,  by  pacing  up  and  down  during  her  sixty 
hours  of  labor.  Dickie  was  finally  delivered  by 
Caesarean  operation,  which  left  Connie  so  weak  she 
couldn't  nurse  him,  although  she  wanted  to.  Her 
mother  cannot  understand  how  she  ever  found  the 
courage  to  have  another  in  twenty-four  months,  "ex- 
cept that  Constance  always  was  just  crazy  about 
kids.  She'd  walk  a  mile  to  see  a  movie  with  Mar- 
garet O'Brien  or  Roddy  McDowall  in  it." 

Connie  received  special  injections  during  her  sec- 
ond pregnancy,  and  suffered  no  upsets.  This  time 
it  was  planned  that  the  delivery  would  be  Caesarean. 
Connie  went  into  New  York  to  the  Woman's  Hos- 
pital the  night  before  the  operation  was  scheduled, 
and  Emmy  stayed  with  a  friend  near  by  so  he  could 
be  with  her  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  However, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  baby  started  to  come 
and  they  decided  to  operate  right  away.  Connie 
begged  the  doctor  to  please  find  Emmy  first.  In  her 
excitement,  she  gave  him  the  wrong  address  and  he 
popped  into  a  Columbia  University  fraternity  ask- 
ing, "Anybody  here  expecting  to  be  a  father?" 
Emmy  was  not  on  hand  when  husky  eight-and-a- 
half-pound  Bobby  arrived. 

In  disposition,  he  takes  after  Connie.  "He  just 
sleeps  and  grows,"  she  says  happily.  Dickie,  now 
two  and  a  half,  is  a  strikingly  beautiful  child  with  a 
grave,  sensitive  face.  Small  at  birth,  he  does  not 
eat  enough  to  gain  the  weight  Connie  thinks  he 
should  have.  Otherwise,  he  gives  no  trouble  and  is 
devoted  to  his  baby  brother.    In  five  years  or  so, 


Cormie  hopes  for  a  baby  girl.  Right  now,  she  still 
can't  drive  a  car  after  her  last  Caesarean. 

Connie  is  fortunate  in  having  found  a  good  house- 
keeper and  nurse  for  the  children — a  rare  occurrence 
these  days.  However,  she  still  sets  the  wheels  of  her 
household  in  motion  before  reporting  for  work  at 
John  Powers'  modeling  agency  at  247  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  where  this  reporter  accompanied  her  one 
afternoon. 

The  walls  of  the  reception  room  are  covered  with 
dazzling  cover-girl  pictures,  including  one  of  Connie. 
It  was  here  that  she  trembled  in  fuchsia  bobby  socks 
seven  years  ago.  Lovely-looking  girls  in  black  still 
drift  about,  from  the  beautiful  platinum-haired 
Selene  Mahri,  top  model  in  New  York  at  the  mo- 
ment, to  the  begiimers,  who  are  apt  to  jump  badly 
when  you  speak  to  them. 

Connie's  black  patent-leather  hatbox,  a  present 
from  Mr.  Powers,  marks  her  as  an  old  hand.  Lesser 
lights  can  be  seen  carrying  their  costumes  in  plain 
paper  hatboxes.  "When  I  tell  studios  I  started  mod- 
eling five  years  ago,  they  look  at  me  as  if  they  ex- 
pected a  mass  of  wrinkles,"  Connie  laughs.  NIost 
girls  start  modeling  between  sixteen  and  nineteen, 
marry  at  twenty,  and,  except  for  some  of  the  most 
famous  high-fashion  models,  are  through  by  twenty- 
seven. 

Along  one  side  of  the  reception  room  at  John 
Powers'  is  a  glass-enclosed  switchboard  where  five 
or  six  girls  sit  all  day  long  taking  down  appoint- 
ments for  the  models.  Cormie  stepped  in  to  say 
hello  and  came  back  with  her  small  white  schedule 
card.  Along  the  top  were  her  measurements:  bust 
33,  waist  24,  hips  35 — "That  last  one  loses  me  a  lot 
of  business,"  sighs  Cormie — and  such  pertinent  in- 
formation as  no  girdle  ads  or  pulp-magazine  posing. 
"Emmy  won't  allow  any  romantic  or  too  nude 
poses,"  she  explained. 

The  first  appointment  on  her  card  was  at  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  advertising  agency.  Not  know- 
ing what  the  job  was,  Connie  worried  about  whether 
she  should  look  like  a  juvenile  or  a  sophisticate.  She 
was  wearing  that  day  a  tiny  red  cherry  hat,  with 
another  bunch  of  cherries  on  the.  shoulder  of  her 
pretty  black  dress  with  dolman  sleeves.  The  band- 
box perfection  of  her  appearance  was  marred  only 
by  a  torn  rear  hem,  which  she  had  had  Emmy  pin 
up  with  a  large  safety  pin  in  her  hurry  to  get  to  work. 
Part  of  it  sagged,  and  that  bothered  her. 

"You  always  have  to  look  just  perfect  in  this  busi- 
ness," she  complained  as  she  applied  new  make-up. 
"They  size  you  up  the  way  you  look  that  moment, 
not  the  way  you  could  look  if  you  tried." 

She  brushed  some  powder  on  her  face  and  then 
began  to  paint  on  her  lipstick  with  a  brush.  She 
doesn't  change  the  shape  of  her  mouth,  but  some- 
times exaggerates  the  top  lip  so  it  will  look  fuller 
when  she  smiles.  She  also  explained  that  she  never, 
never  plucks  the  top  part  of  her  eyebrows,  since  this 
destroys  the  character  of  a  face.  To  make  her  lashes 
look  thicker  and  her  eyes  bigger  under  the  strain  of 
klieg  lights,  she  draws  a  line  with  eyebrow  pencil 
from  the  center  of  her  eyes  jto  the  outer  comer,  right 
along  the  lashes.  She  wears  blue-gray  eye  shadow, 
not  on  the  eyelids  but  high  up  on  the  bone  beneath 
the  eyebrow.  (Continued  on  Page  1 74) 
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»,  Connie  lived  in  Jersey 
:  V. ./.  Chief intcrrM :  hugs. 


At  12,  Connie  had  a  shingle  bob, 
climbed    trees,    admired    Tarzan. 


She  had   her  first   date   at   16, 
uorried    about    being    too    tall. 


At  18, Connie  graduated  from 
high,  married  a  year  later. 


L-VDIES"  HOME  JOURNAL 


^o//ia/i//^  w^md^  me<^  7i€^mriir  c^i^  ^/!a^/ 


To  YOU  it  may  seem  a  small  thing  — that  special 
treat  you  make  for  breakfast  on  Jim's  Sunday  off. 
But  those  crunchy  hot  com  muflBns,  with  plenty 
of  Nucoa  to  spread  on  them,  are  a  symbol. 


They're  a  symbol  of  the  cleverness  with  which  you 
manage  to  adjust  your  family  to  rationing  and 
shortages  ...  to  keep  the  meals  on  your  table  as 
nutritious  and  appetizing  as  ever  ...  to  keep  home 
the  happy,  coz>'  place  your  husband  and  children 
need  it  to  be— foday,  more  than  ever! 

You  — with  your  standards  and  ideals  — are  the 


kind  of  woman  for  whom  we  make  Xucoa.  For  vou, 
riches  from  American  farms  go  into  Nucoa— nutri- 
tious \egetable  oils  and  fresh  pasteurized  skim  milk, 
cultured  for  flavor.  Nucoa  is  made  as  rich  in  food 
energ\'  as  the  most  coupon-costly  spread  for  bread. 
And  for  you  Nucoa  is  fortified  with  \'itamin  A,  so 
that  every  pound,  winter  and  summer,  now  supplies 
at  Icasi  15,000  U.S. P.  umt.s  of  Vitamin  A. 

You'll  like  Xucoa's  smooth-churned  texture  — so 
easy  to  spread  for  lunch-box  sandwiches  ...  so  easv 
to  cream  . . .  never  "flaky"  even  when  cold.  But 
the  flavor  of  Nucoa  is  what  you'll  like  best  of  all— 
the  country -kitchen  richness,  the  uniformly  sweet 
freshness,  which  make  Nucoa  so  good  "it  melts  in 
your  mouth!"  Nucoa  is  freshly  made  the  year  round, 
on  order  onlv.  There  is  no  "storage"  Nucoa. 


JVUCOA 


Appetizing  Tricks  irith  A  ucoa 

HoneY'iSucoa :  Let  J^  cup  Nucoa 
soften  at  room  temperature  for  an 
hour.  Then  beat  vigorously  into  Js  cup 
honev.  A  delicious,  de  luxe  spread  for 
waffles. 


Pretty  serring:  Tint  Xucoa  goklen- 
yellowwith  the  punC'olor- Wafer  that 
conu's  in  eacli  package.  ( For  cooking, 
use  it  as  it  comes  — a  pure,  natural 
white. )  After  tinting,  form  Xucoa  into 
balls,  using  chilled  wooden  paddles. 
Or  mold  in  refrigerator  dish,  as  above. 


m. 

b. 
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October,  1945 


All  is  Forgiven  I 

When  the  day  arrives  —  and  it  will  —  that 
Fels-Naptha  comes  home  from  the  wars,  let's  hope 
that  the  greeting  in  your  household  will  be 
^all  is  forgiveti  ! 

This  famous  soap  is  still  "seeing  service'  far 
from  home.  A  large  part  of  the  output  of  the 
Fels  Plant  is  assigned  to  special  duty  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  world. 

Most  women  have  been  understanding  and 
patient  about  this  absence  of  an  essential  item  in 
good  housekeeping,  even  though  it  has  made  the 
family  laundry  an  unaccustomed  burden.  They 
know  that  good  soap  is  part  of  the  superior  equip- 
ment furnished  to  our  fighters. 

To  all  these  good-natured,  patriotic  women  we 
make  this  promise:  when  its  present  obligations 
are  discharged,  Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  be  back — 
unchanged  —  ready  to  resume  its  familiar  job  of 
making  homes  bright  and  washes  sweet  and  white. 


Fels-Naptha  Soap 


BAN/SHES  TATTLE-TALE  GRAY 


Duckling  Into  Swan 

By  Lt.  Comdr.  Leslie  B.  Hohman,  M.C.,  VSNR 

Associate  in  Psychiatry,  Johns  Hopkins  University 


Tins  is  the  story  of  the  psychological 
transformation  of  an  ugly  duckling  into 
a  swan.  Seven  years  ago,  Connie 
Joannes  was  a  sixteen-year-old,  tallish, 
shy,  awkward  adolescent  girl.  She  was  mis- 
erable and  alone  because  she  was  not  popu- 
lar as  a  "date"  either  for  football  games  or 
for  high-school  dances;  she  had  nothing  to 
talk  about  with  the  boys  that  she  knew  and 
she  was  none  too  happy  even  with  her  girl 
friends  because  she  thought  that  they  didn't 
enjoy  her  and  didn't  find  her  interesting. 
Connie  really  had  what  the  layman  so  fre- 
quently and  glibly  calls  an  "inferiority  com- 
plex." Her  only  comfort  was  the  loving  com- 
panionship she  had  with  her  devoted  father 
and  mother.  Less  wise  parents  than  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joannes  would  have  been  satisfied  with- 
their  only  child  because  she  made  good  marks 
in  school  and  was  obedient  and  thoughtful. 
They  knew  that  she  was  a  pretty  and  attrac- 
t:ve  girl,  but  they  also  knew  that  unless 
Connie  could  realize  this  herself  and  act 
as  if  she  were  attractive  she  might  be 
doomed  to  a  long  period  of  crippling  unhap- 
piness.  They  were  wise  enough  to  know  that 
a  child  needs  more  than  training  of  the  mind 
and  the  ability  to  follow  good  principles  of 
morals.  They  wisely  realized  that  she  must 
also  have  techniques  for  living  a  social  and 
emotional  life  if  she  were  to  be  su"cessful  in 
life. 

These  parents  tried  all  of  the  ordinary 
devices  that  parents  ordinarily  use  to  help 
the  unpopular  girl.  They  gave  parties  for  her; 
they  invited  her  friends  to  come  to  their 
house  at  any  time.  They  tried,  by  all  the  per- 
suasion of  words  possible,  to  talk  Connie  into 
believing  that  she  really  was  pretty  and  at- 
tractive. All  of  this  was  in  vain  because  Con- 
nie was  convinced  by  her  lack  of  confidence 
that  she  was  dull  and  ugly.  Finally,  in  a  kind 
of  desperation,  they  fell  in  with  a  plan  of  an 
amateur-photographer  friend  who  offered  to 
show  snapshot  pictures  of  Connie  to  Mr. 
Powers,  of  photographic  model  fame. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  Connie's  parents 
never  had  the  slightest  intention  of  trying  to 
exploit  their  daughter  financially.  They  were 
clearly  convinced  that  this  child  needed  con- 
fidence if  ever  she  was  to  make  a  good  social 
life  to  complement  her  honest  intelligence. 
Connie's  parents'  only  hesitation  about  the 
model  project  was  their  fear  that  being  a 
"model"  might  be  a  moral  compromise. 
To  them,  their  high  moral  standards,  which 
they  had  set  down  for  their  child,  could  not 
be  changed.  Even  when  Connie's  mother 
suspected  a  little  willingness  to  "pet"  might 
make  popularity  easier,  she  supported  Con- 
nie's resolution  to  avoid  light  affection.  The 
dictum  was  laid  down,  not  rigidly,  but 
clearly,  that  the  ultimate  goal  for  a  young 
woman's  success  was  clean  marriage,  home 
and  children.  It  took  Mrs.  Joannes  but  a 
short  time  to  realize  that  Powers  models 
were  girls  of  good  education  and  earnestness 
of  purpose. 

When  Connie  was  sixteen,  she  was  taken 
to  see  Mr.  Powers  and  Connie's  mother  ex- 
plained their  problem  and  dilemma.  To  Mr. 
Powers  this  was  nothing  new.  In  his  years 
of  experience  he  had  helped  many  girls  to 
develop  themselves,  not  only  to  be  models  of 
natural  beauty  for  which  he  was  so  famed, 
but  he  had  also  helped  many  more  to  be  their 
own  natural,  attractive  selves.  When  Connie 
told  me  how  Mr.  Powers  "worked"  on  her, 
I  felt  that  Mr.  Powers  had  used  some  of  the 
important  principles  which  the  psychiatric- 
minded  educators  believe  in  and  practice. 
Ordinary  education  in  school  trains  the 
mind  and  the  ability  to  learn  subject  matter. 
It  also  can  teach  group  living  and  group 
training  in  games  and  sports,  but  the  average 
school  has  no  time  to  teach  the  individual 
child  the  methods  and  habits  by  which  it  can 


learn  to  express  in  face,  voice  and  posture  a 
true  expression  of  its  inner  self.  All  too  many 
people  in  the  world  fail  in  social  and  emo- 
tional adjustments  because  the  manner  and 
appearance  they  present  belie  their  inner 
and  real  feelings  and  attitudes.  Connie  was 
failing  because  she  thought  and  felt  herself 
ugly  and  unattractive.  Even  a  very  pretty 
face  did  not  seem  pretty  to  the  boys  of  her 
school.  Without  a  sense  of  prettiness  Connie 
was,  in  fact,  ugly.  Mr.  Powers  began  to 
teach  Connie  how  to  behave  as  if  she  were  as 
pretty  as  her  features  were. 

No  psychiatrist  doubts  that  anyone  can 
learn  to  project  himself  externally  as  he  really 
is  inside  himself.  The  job  of  learning  this  is 
no  magical  matter  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
few  lessons  at  a  charm  school.  It  requires 
just  what  any  subject  to  be  learned  re- 
quires— hard,  long  work  and  practice. 

A  PRIMARY  principle  in  teaching  is  to  make 
the  idea  of  learning  interesting  and  dra- 
matic and  to  keep  the  sound  purpose  of  the 
goal  of  learning  always  before  the  person 
being  taught. 

Connie  was  lucky  to  have  Mr.  Powers  to 
help  teach  her  and  her  parents.  He  made  the 
learning  interesting  and  he  furnished  the  girl 
with  a  goal.  He  assigned  her  first  a  job  as  a 
model  in  a  home-town  department  store,  and 
thereby  provided  the  incentive  of  a  paying 
job  and  also  provided  her  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  continuous  praclice  in  the  art  of 
being  attractive.  The  job  was  further  ad- 
vantageous because  it  gave  Connie  the 
chance  to  practice  impersonally.  She  didn't 
have  to  practice  directly  on  her  friends  with 
whom  she  had  already  failed  and  in  a  situ- 
ation in  which  she  was  already  sensitive. 

Here  are  three  principles  that  parents  who 
realize  that  their  children  are  not  properly 
expressing  themselves  as  they  really  should 
and  could,  would  do  well  to  follow:  (1)  Fur- 
nish incentive  to  learning;  (2)  make  the  op- 
portunity to  practice  correct  expression;  and 
(3)  make  it  as  impersonal  as  possible  and  not 
a  situation  in  which  the  young  person  has 
already  failed. 

Connie's  beginnings  were  halting  and  she 
had  many  misgivings  before  she  finally  suc- 
ceeded. Mr.  Powers  followed  a  principle 
which  all  good  psychiatric  educators  would 
advocate.  Teach  by  simple  dramatic  direc- 
tions. When  he  found  Connie's  posture  bad, 
he  did  not  give  her  a  lot  of  dull,  boring  direc- 
tions and  exercises;  he  offered  two  or  three 
easy,  amusing  suggestions:  Keep  your  shoul- 
ders against  the  elevator  wall  when  visiting 
job-giving  photographers;  stop  wringing 
your  hands — it's  distorting;  and  keep  your 
head  out  of  your  shoulder.  These  directions 
were  easy  to  follow  and  caught  Connie's 
imagination. 

I  once  had  the  experience  of  trying  success- 
fully to  alter  a  young  rnan's  voice;  what  had 
been  a  full,  low,  resonant,  expressive  natural 
voice  at  fifteen  years  of  age  had  become  a 
dull,  choppy,  mumbling,  ununderstandable 
one  at  twenty.  What  had  brought  on  this 
change?  The  young  man  had  been  so  spoiled 
as  an  attractive  adolescent  that  he  went  on 
cultivating  the  "baby  boy  manner."  Only 
the  jolt  of  being  thwarted  in  his  chosen 
career  of  acting  because  of  his  poor  voice 
projection  made  him  willing  to  learn  to  try 
to  return  to  his  original  voice.  One  month  of 
three  or  four  hours  of  daily  practice  of  having 
to  recite  Shakespearean  verse,  in  an  open 
voice  with  sufficient  resonance  so  that  it 
could  be  heard  one  hundred  yards  away, 
went  far  to  restore  his  voice  to  its  former 
naturalness  and  to  teach  him  to  stop  trying 
to  be  fifteen.  Voice  training  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  personality  projection.  I 
personally  had  the  fortunate  experience  of 
having  a  mother  who  knew  that  distinct 
speech  was  as  important  as  correct  speech. 


For  many  years  I  resented  that  direction 
"don't  mumble,  speak  distinctly  and  res- 
onantly." I  have  never  ceased  to  be  grate- 
ful that  my  mother  had  the  wisdom  to  teach 
me  what  no  school  would  have  had  time  to 
teach.  A  good  voice  does  not  make  a  pleasant 
personality,  but  the  poor  use  of  a  voice  can 
successfully  conceal  one. 

Principle  4:  Parents  must  teach  correct 
use  of  voice  and  speech,  or  let  someone  else 
do  it,  if  schools  have  no  provision  for  teach- 
ing speech. 

More  important  even  than  voice  training 
is  the  training  of  facial  expression.  Mr. 
Powers  taught  Connie,  his  enthusiastic 
pupil,  much  about  facial  gesture,  or  expres- 
sion if  you  choose.  Much  of  what  is  known 
as  charm  is  a  mixture  of  proper  and  attrac- 
tive use  of  the  voice  and  the  correct  and 
proper  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Just 
as  one  learns  how  to  make  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  learn  to  typewrite  after  much  faltering 
and  many  mistakes,  just  so  one  can  teach 
one's  face  to  express  one's  real  feelings  and  to 
do  it  attractively.  Most  people  are  too  self- 
conscious  to  practice  facial  expression.  When 
I  suggest  practicing  smiling  and  talking  be- 
fore a  mirror,  to  learn  to  smile  so  that  it 
appears  pleasant  to  you  and  not  a  distorting 
grin,  most  people  will  think  that  I  am  advis- 
ing a  kind  of  training  in  affectation.  Mr. 
Powers  would  not  share  that  prejudice.  It  is 
just  the  kind  of  thing  he  taught  Connie  and 
his  other  natural  attractive  models.  He 
goes  further,  as  most  good  teachers  would: 
he  tells  his  pupils  where  their  facial  expres- 
sion is  unpleasant  and  how  to  correct  it. 

Many  girls  with  regular  attractive  fea- 
tures appear  ugly  or  dull,  as  did  Connie,  be- 
cause they  do  not  practice  prettiness  of  ex- 
pression. If  as  much  time  were  spent  in 
practicing  smiling  and  proper  facial  expres- 
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sion  as  is  used  in  putting  on  make-up,  more 
girls  would  be  much  prettier  if  less  painted. 

Principle  5:  Where  facial  expression  is 
bad,  teach  the  young  person  to  correct  it  by 
persistent  practice. 

As  Connie  gradually  learned  to  appear  to 
be  what  she  really  was  and  was  on  the  wa>- 
to  becoming  a  beautiful,  natural  girl,  her 
parents  helped  her  to  avoid  what  so  fre- 
quently accompanies  the  inferiority  complex, 
namely,  a  superiority  complex.  In  human 
psychology,  the  tendency  is  to  shift  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  and  have  one  emotion 
shift  to  the  opposite;  for  example,  love  and 
hate.  This  holds  for  attitudes  as  well,  which 
tend  to  swing  to  the  attitude  of  the  opposite 
extreme.  Connie  had  a  real  chance  to  lose 
her  head  and  to  become  as  overconfident  as 
she  had  become  underconfident.  As  soon  as 
she  succeeded  as  a  model,  Hollywood  put 
out  its  hand  and  almost  forcibly  tried  to 
guide  her  fingers  to  several  movie  contracts. 
Connie  didn't  need  her  parents'  help  to  de- 
cide against  Hollywood,  although  she  was 
glad  to  have  their  approval  to  stick  to  her 
resolution  that  the  main  thing  that  she 
wante'd  in  life  was  the  thing  they  had  taught 
her  to  want,  in  the  beginning,  namely,  a  good 
marriage,  a  home  and  babies.  Because  she 
had  learned  confidence  by  being  trained  how 
to  express  adequately  her  natural  inner 
prettiness,  she  did  not  lose  her  head  and  de- 
velop an  arrogant  superiority  about  her 
newly  won  beauty. 

Principle  6:  Be  sure  to  guard  that  the 
inferiority  complex  does  not  shift  to  a 
superiority  complex. 

Connie  has  lost  her  inferiority  complex,  but 
she  has  not  substituted  the  superiority  com- 
plex. She  fortunately  retains  enough  of  her 
former  exaggerated  inferiority  feeling  to  be  a 
charmingly  modest,  beautiful  young  mother. 


Fascinating  animals,  appealing  dolls^ — Jour- 
nal patterns  are  a  boon  to  Santa  Glaus' 
busy  helpers.  Order  now  while  the  selection 
is  ample  and  start  your  gift  making  early. 
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TO  MAKE  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 


iin. 

2113. 

2116. 
2117. 

2120. 

1955. 
1840. 


JKRRY  THE  GiRAFFE.    Make  this  long-necked       2119. 

animal,  always  a  favorite,  of  polka-dot  fabric 

or  oilcloth.    5c. 
Loopy  the  Lion.     Fierce  and  furtny  with  a 

bushy  mane  of  looped  yarn.    Make  him  of      2118. 

tawny  flannel  or  flannelette.  Velveteen,  too, 

is  good  for  this  one.   5c.  1909. 

Ellie  the  Elephant.  A  coy  and  demure  ani- 
mal with  overlarge  ears  and  a  curly  trunk.  5c.       1905. 
Tommy  the  Terrible  Tiger.  Streamlined  and 

ferocious.  Use  a  striped  material  to  make  this      2112. 

savage  animal.   5c. 
Mother  Kangaroo  and  Twins.  The  babies 

are  made  separately  and  can  be  stowed  in  the       2071. 

mother's  pouch.    Make  this  famous  family  of 

brown-and-tan    material,    either    cotton    or 

wool.    5c. 
Knitted  Elephant.  Easy  to  knit  in  a  plain 

garter  stitch.    About  7"  high  and   9"  long.      2114. 

5c. 
Scrappy.    A    lovable    cowboy    doll    with    two 

faces — one  smiling,  one  scowling.   Stands  30" 

high    and    can    be    made    of    cotton  scraps.       1939. 

His  clothes  are  stuffed  to  form  his  body.   A 

long-time  Journal  favorite.    10c. 


Hltwpty  Dlimpty.  a  fine  fat  fellow  who  can 
stand  a  lot  of  tumbles.  Especially  designed 
for  the  very  young.  Make  him  of  gay  cot- 
tons.  5c. 

Jack  and  Judy.  Rag-doll  twins  with  yarn  hair. 
Pattern  includes  suspender  dress  and  suit.  Sc. 

Pigtail  Girl  Doll.  To  knit  of  scraps  of  yarn. 
A  good  coach  toy.   5c. 

Salvage  Sam  and  Salvage  Sally.  Twin  rag 
dolls  with  clothes.  About  15"  high.    10c. 

Zoo  House.  With  a  high  peaked  roof.  Make 
this  of  a  cardboard  box,  paint  it  with  gay 
scrolls  and  top  it  with  a  waving  pennant.    5c. 

Toy  Pattern  Sheet.  Contains  patterns  for 
calico  baby  blocks  in  three  sizes;  a  squirrel 
to  make  of  felt,  six  beanbag  service  dolls, 
felt  peasant  dress  for  a  small  doll,  stuffed  toy 
giraffe  and  a  cotton  bib  to  match.    10c. 

Open-Heeled  Bed  Slippers.  Make  them  in 
red  and  white  or  candy-striped  cotton.  The 
pattern  sheet  gives  two  sizes,  for  big  and  lit- 
tle sister.    5c. 

Sleepytime  Toy  Pillows.  A  rabbit  head  and 
a  pussycat.  To  be  embroidered  on  cotton 
pillow  tops.    10c. 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN  TO  MAKE 


2100. 
2101. 
2102. 
2103. 


Three-Fold  Picture  Frame.  Cardboard  cov- 
ered with  gingham.  To  use  on  a  desk  or  dress- 
ing table.    5c. 

Ribbon  Cocarde.  Beaded  or  jeweled.  A 
pretty  ornament  for  a  suit  lapel  or  to  trim  a 
small  hat.   5c. 

Heart-Shaped  Potholders.  Make  a  set  of 
three  in  gay  flowered  cotton  to  match  the 
kitchen's  color  scheme.   5c. 

Jlimbo  Needle  Case.  An  elephant  for  the 
sewing  table — to  hold  needles,  pins  and  a 
thimble.    His  tail  is  tipped  with  an  emery 


bag.    Either  mother  or  grandmother  will  like 
this.    5c. 

2104.  Breakfast   Squares   and   Napkins.   To   be 

made  of  checked   cotton.  A  child  of  seven 
could  cut  and  fringe  these  for  a  gift.    5c. 

2105.  Hanger,  Shoulder  Protector  and  Hatbox. 

Use  a  bold  plaid  gingham  or  a  bright  floral 
patterned  chintz  to  make  this  closet  set.  An 
excellent  choice  for  the  fastidious  auntie.  5c. 
2110.  Ruffled  Pincushion.  Made  of  silk  and  lace 
edging  and  tied  with  a  ribbon  bow.  An  older 
sister  would  enjoy  using  this.   5c. 


We  will  gladly  send  any  of  these  patterns  if  you'll  order  by  name  and  number.  They  will  be  mailed  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  upon  receipt  of  stamps,  cash,  check  or  money  order.  Do  not  send  stamped,  addressed  en- 
velopes or  War  Stamps.  Readers  in  all  foreign  countries  should  send  International  Reply  Coupons,  purchased  at 
their  post  office.  Please  address  all  requests  to  the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna, 


No  Other  Brush 
Offers  So  Much ! 


'^^^ 
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Thitiy  m/7/ion  sales  last  year  made  Dr.  Wesf's  Miracle-Tuff  far  and 

away  America's  favorite  toothbrush.    For  Miracle-Tuft  has  everything  a  prime  health 

essential  should  have  .  .  .  offers  you  more  than  any  other  brush!    So,  to 

better  guard  your  dental  health  and  the  natural  beauty  of  your 

smile,  get  Dr.  West's  Miracle-Tuft,  just  50i. 


ITS  Shaped  to  Fit 


Guaranteed  ^o"  aYear 


itIs  Waterproofed 


iT*s  Sealed  in  Glass 


/(^ 


Miracle-Tuft's  "Ex 
ton"  brand  bristlini 
is  stronger,  longe 
lasting.  It's  exclusiv 
with  Dr.  West's 
Cleans  teeth  better 


ExTON  BRAND  Bristli  no 


its  Anti-Soccy 
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So  simple  that  it  becomes  a  masterpiece  of  assurance! 
First,  all  hair  is  siiept  smoothly  to  top  of  head  and  tied. 
A  beaded  band — or  bright  strand  of  wool  or  ribbon — is 
then  added  to  the  loose  braid  that  forms  a  tidy  crown. 


m  m  DO  WITH  YOUR  mm 


You  can,  truly,  top  yourself  offwilh  beauty  and  distinction  this  season.  With 
only  a  sense  ofilrania  and  the  dexterity  of  your  own  fingers,  you  can  create  a 
hair-do  that  is  disarming  in  its  simplicity,  yet  devastating  in  its  air  of  easy 
elegance.  Pin  curls  and  practice  are  all  you  need,  as  lovely  model  Connie 
Dicknian  proves  here.  \S  ith  fewer  embellishments,  the  hair  must  proclaim 
its  own  perfect  condition.  Fresh  as  a  rain-ivashed  garden,  from  its  weekly 
scrub  with  bland  soap  or  specially  formulated  shampoo,  and  careful,  thrice- 
repeated  rinsing.  Flourishing  trith  health,  in  a  scalp  kept  in  the  pink  by 
firm  nightly  massage  with  finger  tips  and  appropriate  lotion.  Shiny  as  a  neiv 
satinsHpper,  thanks  to  vigilant  brusliing.       BY  LOI^ISE  PAIIV'E  BEINJAMIIV 


lieauty  Editur  «/  the  Journal 


The  sure  look  of  style  in  this  seemingly  casual  ar- 
rangement comes  from  the  careful  groundwork  of  pin 
curls.  Note  reierse  windings  in  alternate  rows,  giving 
bulk  to  the  loose  chignon,  the  look  of  natural  waves. 


A  center  part  and  a  halo  of  golden  leaves  give 
classic  (>inf)hasis  to  softly  falling  curls.  The  pin 
curls    thai  frame   the  face   here  are  wound  in 
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Who  would  ^ess  she's 
heen  on  her  feet  all  day 

She  has  a  way  of  getting  the  most  out  of  life.  Always 
interested,  always  interesting,  with  a  full  "after  hours" 
schedule.   But   you   needn't   envy   her.    Selby 
ARCH  PRESERVER  shoes  can  make  a  big  dif- 
ference in  your  life,  too,  by  making  you  free  from 
foot  fatigue  with  these  three  famous  features: 

•  Steel  arch  bridge  for  firm  support 
•  Individually  placed  metatarsal  pad  for  comfort 
•  Perfectly  flat  innersole  for  comfort-plus 
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Slightly  Higher  in  Western 
States  and  Canada 
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ARCH  PRESERVER 


SELBY     SHOES    THE    WORLD     O  V  E  R  .  .  .  E  S  T  A  B  L  I  S  H  E  D     1877... 
CREATED    FOR    PEACETIME    COM  FO  RT  .  .  .  P  R  I  C  ELE  S  S    IN    WARTIME 


Selby  Shoes,  Fifth  Ave.  and  38th  St.,  New 

York  City,  and  Your  Leading  Shoe  and 

Department  Store. 

Manufactured  for  women  fey  THE  SELBY  SHOE 

COMPANY,  Portsmouth,  0.;  for  men,   E.  T. 

WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Rockland,  Mass.;  for  children, 

GREEN   SHOE  MFG.   CG.^Bestop,  Mass. 

IN     CANADt,    MURRAY-S6J?fiT.>ttTpi,  l«iib<iKk  iW?"**W 
•    IN    ENGLAND,    SELb4sBOES,   LTD.,LONDOflSi       ^ 


IN      Al'STRALlA,      SRLBY  1  S(f)I^'     (AilsJ-.|      LTD,.     f^iOrfff 
•       IN  NEW    ZEAI.  ANdVsWINTON   &    OATKS.   L  T*D 
AUCKLAND  •  IN    ARCfeMTWiW  ikj^BEKTO     OHIM<   .  . 

BUENOS  AIRES  Copr.  1945.  Th»  "Seiby  -  .' 
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IT  looks  comparatively  easy,  doesn't  it,  that  bal- 
ancing trick  Connie  Dickman  is  performing  at 
the  top  of  this  page?  All  right,  Uy  ill  It  goes 
this  way:  with  hands  on  hips,  draw  knees  up  to- 
ward chest  as  far  as  possible,  then  extend  legs — as 
Connie  is  doing — without  dropping  feet  to  floor. 
Whew-ewl  And  don't  say  we  didn't  warn  you.  It 
will  pull  several  sets  of  muscles  all  at  the  same  time, 
especially  in  that  plump  portion  right  in  front 
of  your  hands,  which  is  the  big  idea.  Enough  of  it 
and  you  can  put  a  promising  paunch  right  out  of 
business.  Connie  ought  to  know,  for  in  spite  of  her 
two  babies  she  still  measures  a  twenty-four-inch 
waist,  and  a  scant  thirty-five  inches  around  the  hips. 
Connie  has  to  hold  that  line  if  she  wants  to  keep  on 
with  her  profession  of  modeling,  and  she  does,  until 
her  husband  is  back  by  his  own  fireside. 

Models  have  to  learn  a  lot  of  tricks  for  keeping 
themselves  slim  and  silky.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
this  information  should  be  limited  to  models.  Every 
girl  and  woman  has.  or  hopes  to  have,  in  her  private 
life  a  nonprofessional  audience  more  worth  dazzling 
than  the  finest  camera  lens  ever  made.  Even  Mr. 
John  Robert  Powers,  the  famous  model  man,  feels 
this  way.  In  fact,  his  school  for  the  promotion  of  poise, 
personality  and  general  presentability  has  been 
planned,  not  for  professional  models,  but  for  girls 
whose  ambitions  run  to  homes  or  ofifice  jobs. 

Here  are  some  of  the  first  lessons: 

TIIK   l-O.X«   X.XSV.  or  I.OVEMz'VESS 

There  is  a  basic  rule  for  the  graceful  arrangement 
of  bodies  which  can  be  practiced  until  it  becomes 


thorovighly  ingrained,  and  then  dismissed  from  the 
conscious  part  of  the  mind.  Like  dancing,  which 
doesn't  really  become  fun  until  you  stop  thinking  of 
your  steps  and  move  with  instinctive  rhythm. 

This  No.  1  rule  is:  Keep  the  long  line  of  your  body 
toward  your  audience.  Example:  When  you  stand, 
don't  just  face  flatly  to  the  front.  Turn  your  body  a 
trifle,  and  advance  one  foot  slightly,  which  I'mmedi- 
ately  gives  you  a  lighter  and  more  supple  look.  Be 
sure  the  extended  leg  and  foot  is  the  one  nearest  the 
onlooker.  That's  where  the  "long  line"  comes  in. 
WTien  seated,  follow  the  same  rule.  To  begin  with, 
don't  just  drop  into  a  chair.  Lower  yourself  gently 
and  semisidewise,  so  that  your  body  comes  to  rest  in 
a  partly  turned  position  with  your  "lead"  foot  to- 
ward your  audience.  This  will  not  only  keep  your 
skirt  from  jerking  up  above  your  knees,  but  will 
create  a  long  sweeping  line  from  your  shoulder  down 
through  your  hip  and  clear  out  to  the  end  of  your 
forward  toe.  You  will  look  a  lot  slimmer  as  well  as 
more  graceful  if  you  sit  this  way,  instead  of  all 
bunched  up,  or  settled  as  squarely  as  a  Toby  jug. 
This  pose  takes  care  of  your  feet,  too,  which  should 
never  be  tortured  into  abnormal  positions,  as  though 
they  were  trying  to  squirm  under  the  couch  or  wrap 
themselves  around  a  chair  rung.  To  complete  the 
picture  of  elegant  ease,  relax  your  hands  prettily. 
No  wringing,  fluttering  or  finger  tapping !  Nor  should 
you  use  them  to  mask  your  mouth  and  muffle  your 
talk.  And  unless  you  want  to  call  attention  to  your 
hips,  never  park  them  there. 

Models  must  also  learn  how  to  walk  and  stand  so 
that  they  convey  a  sense  of  effortless    grace.  Mr. 
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Powers'  instructions  are:  "Keep  your  head  out  of 
your  shoulders,  your  shoulders  out  of  your  waist, 
and  your  waist  out  of  your  hips."  The  length  of  a 
woman's  step  should  be  about  the  length  of  her  foot. 
Feel  tall,  walk  smoothly. 

MAKE-DOWX   OR  MAKE-UF 

Smooth,  too,  is  the  effect  to  aim  for  in  make-up  if 
you  want  to  be  in  tune  with  the  times,  as  well  as 
sincerely  helpful  to  your  face.  Powers  students  are 
taught  to  "make-down  "  their  complexions  to  achieve 
a  look  of  youth  and  naturalness.  The  pretty  instruc- 
tors keep  emphasizing  the  following  points.  LIP- 
STICK is  too  often  overdone;  too  heavily  applied 
and  carelessly  shaped.  Take  time.  Do  an  exquisite 
job  on  what  Nature  gave  you.  Don't  invent  a  whole 
new  mouth.  Blot  excess  color  with  tissue  always. 
SKIN  gradually  darkens  with  passing  birthdays. 
Therefore  powder  should  get  darker  with  the  years 
too.  A  deeper  powder  tone  also  helps  to  minimize 
lines  and  shadows.  With  the  darker  powder,  how- 
ever, the  lipstick  should  grow  lighter.  EYEBROWS 
should  be  weeded,  never  finely  plucked.  ROUGE 
should  never  be  definite  enough  to  suggest  any 
"shape"  on  the  face.  Take  time  to  blend  it  so  that 
it  harmonizes  invisibly  with  your  own  coloring. 

Finally,  if  you  have  a  bad  feature,  don't  waste 
time  crying  over  it;  play  up  your  best  points  instead 
to  distract  attention. 

The  best  models  have  beauty  plus  brains.  Any 
girl  with  brains  can  help  herself  to  enough  good 
looks  to  warm  the  hearts  of  her  own  particular 
audience. 
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Better  try  IVl  vJ  JJ  Ej  I^  O  I  The  napkin 
with  the  triple-proved  lJrjvJL)(JriAI\  1  ! 


Discover  for  yourself  the  bliss  of  this  new  Modess 
— see  how  this  sanitary  napkin  with  the  triple- 
proved  deodorant  lielps  keep  you  dainty. 

NO  SEPARATE  POWDER!  No  spilling,  no  'sprin- 
kling. No  fussing. 

A  SOFTER  NAPKIN!  You'll  feel  more  comfortable. 
3  out  of  4  woin<;n  found  Modess  softer  to  the 
touch  in  a  nationwide  poll. 

A  SAFER  NAPKIN!  You'll  feel  more  secure.  209 
nurses,  in  hospital  tests,  proved  Modess  less 
likely  to  strike  through  than  nationally  knowTi 
layer-type  napkins. 


COSTS  NO  MORE.  Better  ask,  today,  for  that 
wonderful  new  Modess  with  the  triple-proved 
deodorant!  Box  of  12  costs  only  22^. 

Your  store  has  two  kinds  of  softer,  safer 
Modess.  If  you  prefer  Modess  without  deodorant, 
just  ask  for  "Standard  Modess." 

•  •  • 

FREE!  Send  today!  For  your  copy  of  "Growing  Up 
and  Liking  It" — a  bright,  modern  booklet 
on  the  how  and  why  of  menstruation — write 
Martha  Steele,  Personal  Products  Corp., 
Box  332-J,  Milltown,  N.  J. 
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Cold,  wet  and  muddy    ^ 
But  let  'em  slide  ! 
They're  protected.  /^ 
From  inside     3     c 

When  it's  raining  puppy-dogs  -^'^'iSm/^  remember,  hot  Ralston  is 
more  than  double-rich  in  wheat  germ,  C7  C9  [7^  the  golden 
heart -of -wheat.  This  friendly  germ  helps  guard  you  ^^  with  its 
vitamin  Bi,  nature's  first-aid  to  appetite,  energy,  nerves,  growth.  Try 


qmck-as-a-wink  Instant  Ralston,    j^^y/  Give  all  your  family  this 
warm-up   @   build-up    f^jji    cereal.   Golden-brown,  and  dehcious! 


eoo/(S/N 
10 

SECOtfDS" 


'COOKSM 

5 
'M/NUTES^ 


Mothering,  even  more  than  modeling,  is  a  profession  requiring  calm  nerves. 


MOTHERS  will  know  exactly  what  Connie  means 
when  she  says  that  the  schedule  which  kept  one's 
house  running  smoothly  in  prebaby  days  has  to 
acquire  as  much  "give"  as  a  prewar  girdle,  the 
two-way-stretch  kind,  once  Junior  makes  his  triumphant 
return  from  the  hospital.  But  she  feels — and  probably 
most  of  you  ex-career-girl  mothers  have  found  it  true 
too — that  her  professional  training  was  wonderful  prep- 
aration for  being  a  good  mother.  For  any  boss,  whether 
it's  John  Robert  Powers  or  someone  else,  and  any  baby 
have  this  in  common:  they  expect  appointments  with 
them  to  be  kept  on  the  dot;  if  they're  not,  you'll  hear  a 
howl  of  protest  from  each  of  them !  Carr>-  your  business- 
won  habit  of  keeping  appointments  punctually  right 
over  to  your  dates  with  the  baby's  bottle,  his  bath,  his 
feeding  and  washing,  and  you'll  have  a  good  baby  just 
as  you  had  a  satisfied  boss. 

Cormie,  with  her  double  job,  really  works  at  being  a 
housewife  and  mother  just  as  conscientiously  as  she  does 
at  her  profession  of  modeling.  In  company  with  thou- 
sands of  other  service  wives,  she  manages  both  careers, 
though  it  does  keep  her  stepping  lively. 

Finding  a  housekeeper  capable  of  taking  complete 
charge  of  the  children  made  it  possible  for  Connie  to 
take  a  full  day  of  appointments  again;  turnabout,  this 
full  schedule  made  it  possible  to  aiTord  Emily's  services. 


Right  this  minute— and  for  the  duration,  Cormie 
fervently  hopes — Emily  is  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in 
how  she  does  it.  The  children  love  her,  Connie  and  her 
husband  trust  her  absolutely,  and  in  her  turn  Emily 
admits  that  Mrs.  Dickman  is  as  fine  a  housekeeper 
and  baby  tender  as  she  is,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  Emily's  profession.  Connie  has  done,  and  done  well, 
each  task  she  asks  Emily  to  do  now,  so  she  knows  how 
long  it  takes,  what  equipment  is  needed,  how  lively  and 
wearing  a  pair  of  small  boys  can  be.  Therefore  there  is 
an  understanding  between  the  two  women  that  makes 
this  sometimes  difficult  relationship  work  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both. 

Emily's  blessed  advent  is  ver>^  recent,  however.  Until 
that  time  Connie  had  to  do  ever\"thing  herself,  sand- 
wiching a  few  modeling  appointments  in  between 
housework  and  children.  Too  much  of  their  care  had  to 
be  left  to  the  somewhat  uncertain  guardianship  of "  baby 
sitters";  and  as  Connie  says,  "If  you've  ever  had  a  sitter 
you  know  what  they  do — they  just  sit." 

During  these  months  her  favorite  maxim,  "Do  it  now 
and  get  it  over  with,"  developed  into  an  unshakable 
rule.  "It's  the  best  advice  I  could  give  anyone  who's 
going  to  be  a  mother,"  says  Cormie  earnestly.  "If  you 
let  things  pile  up,  you  just  never  catch  up  and  you  wear 
yourself  out  trying.  I'm  most  full  of  the  will- to-do  early 


in  the  morning,  and  in  those  days  I  always  tried  to  fly 
around  and  have  as  much  as  possible  done  before  time 
to  get  lunch." 

This  is  probably  because  modeling,  believe  it  or  not, 
is  an  early-to-bed  profession.  The  camera  takes  fiendish 
delight  in  showing  up  tiny  lines  of  weariness,  a  grumpy 
expression  or  eyes  lackluster  from  too  little  sleep.  So 
even  now.  at  least  four  nights  a  week,  it's  lights-out  b\- 
nine-thirty  or  ten  at  the  Dickmans'.  When  they  go  to 
the  Officers'  Club  on  Wednesday  nights,  or  occasionalh- 
on  Saturday  nights  to  the  homes  of  friends.  the>-  always 
leave  before  midnight.  Connie  stuck  to  this  even  during 
periods  when  she  wasn't  working,  for  she  believes  that 
mothering,  even  more  than  modeling,  is  a  profession 
which  needs  the  sane  point  of  \'iew,  the  calm  nerves 
that  only  plenty  of  sleep  can  give. 

When  she  was  at  home,  after  making  every  minute 
count  in  the  mornings,  she  and  Dicky  relaxed  together 
on  the  couch  after  lunch,  while  baby  Bobby  snoozed  in 
milk-fed  contentment  in  the  bedroom.  Usually  they 
would  nap  for  a  while,  too,  then  just  lie  there  quietly 
exchanging  confidences  or  looking  at  picture  books  to- 
gether until  they  felt  completeh'  refreshed. 

"This  may  not  seem  to  fit  in  with  my  horror  of  letting 
things  go,"  says  Connie,  "but  it  really  does.  I  found 
that  the  whole  household  (Continued  on  Page  ISO) 


PHOTOS    BY   ST'-ART 


..V'^^vfi' 


Recharging  the  batteries  after  a  busy 
morning  in  the  kitchen.  Connie  and 
Dicky  read  and  take  it  easy  together. 


Laborsaiing  advice  from  Connie:  "1  ou 
don't  have  to  scour  everv  time,  mother. 
Black  makes  them   heat  up   quicker.^' 


Bubble,  bubble,  oil  makes  washing  trou- 
ble. "  You  '11  save  yourself  extra  washing 
bv  giving  vitamin  oils  before  his  bath." 
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You  can 

aepena  on 

KRAFT 
QUALITY 


Think  of  golden  Velveeta  as  one  of  the  precious 
"protein  foods".  .  .  a  real  helper  with  main  dishes 
these  days.  Velveeta's  protein  is  of  high  quality 
.  .  .  complefe.  And  this  delicious  cheese  food  also 
helps  supply  food  energy,  milk  minerals,  vitamin 
A  and  riboflavin.  Rich  yet  mild  cheddar  cheese 
flavor,  too!  And  you  can  depend  on  this  cheese 
food  to  melt  smooth  every  time.  Add  up  all  that  and 
you  have  Kroff  quality  .  .  .  well  worth  looking  for! 


SOON  AGAIN,  WE  HOPE,  there  will  be 
more  Kraft  American  with  its  medium-mellow 
cheddar  flavor.  Soon,  we  hope.  Old  English 
with  the  tantalizing  sharp  flavor  will  be 
back  again.  These  famous  Kraft  varieties 
of  pasteurized  process  cheese  have  been 
either  missing  or  in  limited  supply  because 
of  the  Government's  huge  requirements  for 
cheddar  cheese.  But  keep  on  the  watch 
for  them  now. 


The  World's  Favorite  Cheeses  are 

made  by  the  Men  and  Women  of 


PHOTOS  BY  STVAHT 


"To  your  health.'''  Dickie  raises  his  glass  too — lotres  milk,  no  coaxing. 


BY  mnU  G.  SHOUER 


IF  you  want  to  look  your  best,  feel 
your  best  and  do  your  best — eat 
"young."  Give  your  health  a 
break.  You  see  that  your  child  gets 
the  right  food  to  put  pink  in  his 
cheeks — strength  in  his  body— but 
what  about  you  and  dad?  Fitness 
figures  high,  and  good  food  can  do 
more  to  keep  the  spring  in  your  step 
than  all  the  pills  and  pellets. 

Tli«  Dirkmanm    foole    th^    part. 

Throughout  the  war  Emerson  was  a 
Navy  physical  instructor;  Connie,  a 
fashion  and  illustrator's  model.  No 
skimpy  meals  for  these  two.  Connie 
concentrates  on  providing  really  bal- 
anced meals.  Connie  doesn't  diet.  She 
doesn't  need  to.  A  perfect  size  12,  she 
eats  as  much  as  Emerson  does.  Dickie 
has  a  somewhat  fickle  appetite,  but 
he's  outgrowing  it.  The  baby  gulps 
down  everything  that  comes  his  way. 

"Oh,  trhat  a  hvautiful  morn- 
ing!'* Breakfast  is  so  important  to  a 
youthful  you  that  giving  reasons  for 
eating  it  seems  almost  unnecessary. 
Yet  Connie  has  a  model  one.  She's  on 
the  go  constantly  from  the  time  the 
baby  wakes  up,  and  confesses  she 
couldn't  possibly  last  through  her  ap- 
pointments till  lunchtime  if  she  didn't 
eat  a  good  breakfast.  Long  hours  of 
posing  for  the  camera  may  not  be  a 
part  of  your  daily-dozen  activities, 
but  for  morning  power  and  pep  you've 
got  to  have  a  "starter  "  for  your  day — 
if  it's  to  be  a  good  one. 

Ervr  notir«  that  a  good  morning 
meal  makes  you  look  at  your  day's 
tasks  and  problems  differently?  It 
makes  others  look  at  you  differently 
too.  Fruit-juice-and-coffee  breakfast- 
ers  are  often  edgy;  have  a  not-enough- 
sleep  look,  even  if  they've  had  eight 
hours.  Your  children  notice  when  you 
.are  or  aren't  in  a  cheerful  frame  of 
mind. 

Here   are   mont«   aood  wnornlnv 

mtarterm  for  October  days.  Most 
mornings  you  will  have  a  "usual" 


breakfast.  But  now  and  then  work 
in  changes  with  the  same  foods.  Perks 
up  the  appetite — and  you. 

TOMATOES   rOME   TO 
BREAKFAKT 

Prune  and  Orange  Juice 

Scrambled  Eggs  With  Tomatoes 

Waffle  Cinnamon  Toast 

Beverage 

FRI'IT  FOR  BEAUTY 

Shredded-Wheat  Cereal 

With  Fruit  Cocktail 

(Shortcake  Fashion) 

»    Cottage-Cheese  Omelet 

Orange  Bran  Muffins 

Beverage 

FOR  A  CHANGE 

Sliced  Oranges  With  Maple  Sirup 

Assorted  Cereal — Milk 

Poached  Eg^s  on  Deviled-Ham  Toast 

Beverage 

For  Juniors — for  aeniom.  Even 
though  a  young  baby's  food  is  mostly 
"formula,"  children  past  the  strainer 
stage  can  fit  into  the  general  scheme 
of  things.  While  there  are  certain  food 
combinations  you  naturally  wouldn't 
think  of  giving  a  toddler,  it  is  fairly 
easy  to  plan  the  cooking  for  him  and 
for  you  without  limiting  yourself  to 
a  diet  of  custards  and  ground  beef. 
Connie  manages  the  separate  meals 
very  skillfully.  For  instance,  when 
she  makes  a  pudding  for  their  dinner, 
she  saves  out  some  for  Dickie  to  have 
next  day  for  his.  Some  of  a  one-night's 
stew  minus  the  more  exotic  seasonings 
is  saved  for  Dickie  too.  The  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  salad  greens  she 
keeps  in  the  house  for  his  meals  are  on 
their  menus  too.  One  gets  in  the  habit 
of  eating  with  Junior — a  good  habit, 
for  you're  constantly  reminded  that 
the  foods  which  are  good  for  him  are 
just  as  important  to  your  own  well- 
being. 


^M  mmrlmttered  look.  This  season's 
fashions  have  an  uncluttered  look.  Do 
you  use  just  as  good  taste  in  planning 
your  meals?  Particularly  now  and 
through  the  winter  it's  smart  busi- 
ness to  include  foods  that  are  raw, 
simple  and  plain,  yet  substantial.  It's 
the  young  way  to  eat!  Save  compli- 
cated dishes  for  special  occasions. 

The  tnilk  route  to  health  and  good 
looks  is  easy.  Ice  cream  is  milk;  so  is 
cheese.  They  have  high  energy  quo- 
tients and  are  good  muscle  makers. 
Milk  has  good  proteins  and  will  help 
balance  your  vegetable  and  cereal 
meals. 

.Voir**  the  time  for  the  fall  harv'est 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  With  what 
you  planted  and  from  the  growing 
selection  you  can  buy,  why  be  meal- 
weary?  Grarmy  never  had  so  many 
to  choose  from  as  we  do  today  at  all 
seasons.  Eat  them  raw,  eat  them 
cooked — but  eat  them  fresh  for  figure 
and  fitness. 

Easiest  way  to  eat  thewn  rawr  is 

via  the  salad  bowl.  Raw  vegetables  or 
fruits  go  together  in  almost  any  imag- 
inable combination.  In  fact,  the 
classic  green  salad  is  more  delectable 
if  made  with  a  mixture  of  greens  than 
with  one.  Anoint  your  salads  with  a 
variety  of  different  dressings.  And 
here's  a  tape-measure  tip:  eat  a  salad 
down  to  the  last  leaf — you  won't  be  so 
apt  to  dive  into  dessert — if  low  pound- 
age means  much  to  you.  If  you  really 
take  hip  trimming  seriously  and  aren't 
the  bundle-of-energy  type,  like  Con- 
nie, that  can  eat  anything  and  not 
gain  weight — eat  your  salads  a  la 
Junior.  Yes.  children  like  salads  too — 
chopped  greens  and  other  vegetables 
without  dressing.  A  little  lemon  juice 
or  even  tomato  juice  gives  more 
"taste."  A  hard-cooked  egg,  with 
the  white  chopped  and  the  yolk 
sieved  and  blended  with  a  little  lemon 
juice  and  light  seasoning,  makes  a 
good  oilless  dressing  for  vegetable 
salads. 

SALAD  PATTERNS 

Jteif,  white  and  green.  Chop  V^ 
peeled  cucumber  and  '4  green  pep- 
per. .\dd  to  1  pound  soft  cottage 
cheese.  Season  with  onion,  salt  and 
pepper.    Center  it  on  crisp  greens. 


Fence  in  with  wedges  of  tomato — no 
dressing.  Shred  greens  for  chil- 
dren— serve  cheese  plain. 

Turkey  in  the  alaw.  We  had  this 
first  with  turkey,  but  it's  good  with 
chicken  too.  .\11  you  do  is  add  as 
much  diced  chicken  as  cabbage 
when  you  make  the  slaw.  Have  a 
first-rate  dressing,  as  Junior  would 
rather  have  plain  shredded  lettuce 
anyway. 

And  all  the  tender  green  things. 

L  se  1  part  lettuce.  3  parts  other 
greens.  Combine  with  a  hard-cooked 
egg.  diced,  and  '4  cup  chopped  ham 
or  crumbled  bacon.  IMoisten  with  a 
snappy  mustard  dressing.  Modify 
with  minuses  for  children. 

Harvest  symphony.  Keep  your 
fruits,  and  so  on.  in  groups.  This 
isn't  a  tossup.  Have  thin  crisp  strips 
of  celery,  halves  of  fresh  or  frosted 
apricots  or  maybe  peaches,  pitted 
red  grapes  and  thin  slivers  of  red 
apple  with  the  peel  left  on.  For 
dressing:  thin  cream  or  cottage 
cheese  with  fruit  juice  and  a  bit  of 
honey.    Have  greens  crisp  and  cold. 

A  good  hearty  soup  will  keep  your 
appetite  hitting  on  all  cylinders, 
when  you're  salading  for  lunch  or 
supper. 

SOl'P  Sl'GGESTIOIS'S 

Oyster  Chowder.  Make  just  like 
clam  chowder.  After  all.  clams  may 
have  staked  a  claim  as  chowder  fare, 
but  there's  no  harm  in  leasing  the 
recipe  to  oysters. 

Broecoli  Soup.  Use  either  left- 
over or  freshly  cooked  broccoli,  even 
the  pared  stems.  Add  cooked  celery, 
a  bit  of  onion.  Sieve  it.  Combine 
with  cooking  water  and  canned 
chicken  soup  and  milk,  half  and 
half.  It's  a  fall-and-winter  soup 
that  the  children  will  like  as  well  as 
you  do.  Grated  cheese  goes  with 
this. 

Seoteh  Broth.  Just  the  soup  to 
have  if  you've  had  a  roast  leg  of 
lamb  and  are  left  with  the  bone.  To 
be  true  to  type,  it  should  be  sim- 
mered long  in  seasoned  water  with 
the  addition  of  2  tablespoons  barley 
and  some  split  peas.  \^  hen  bone  has 
given  its  all.  remove  it  and  add  diced 
fresh  vegetables  such  as  celery,  car- 
rots, turnips,  onion  and  canned 
tomatoes.  Season  to  taste  and  fin- 
ish cooking. 


'A  husband  uho  appreciates  your  cooking  sets  a  woman  up,^^  says 
Connie.  "He's  ahvays  bringing  Iionie  a  friend  or  luo  for  din- 
ner.   He  knous  the  meal  ivill  be  good.   /'/«  really  very  flattered.''^ 


'JJ.Vtm.'. 


■cu.fi*ti^Jl. 


Jf, 


tjlW^. 
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COFFEE   IS   DELICIOUS   MADE    AND    SERVED 


IN    A    SILEX   COFFEE   MAKER 


J.he  exclusive  Silex  "Flavor- Guard" 
filter  is  the  secret  of  a  perfect  cup  of  coffee  every  time. 
It  protects  delicate  flavor  from  bitter  grounds  and 
sediment,  filters  through  all  the  richness  of  coffee, 
crystal  clear.  Make  coffee  right,  and  serve  it  right  in  a 


/IL6X 


Tradtmirk  Beg.  U.S.  Pat.  OS. 


COFFEE  MAKER 


No    other    iron    like    it!    It's    another    Silex 
"first."   Watch   for    it!    SILEX    STEAM    IRON 
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■^        Was  that  my  youngster  saying  he 
/  actually  preferred  ;i  school  day  to 

w.  one    of   his    play-crowded    Satur- 

days? His  crony  Bruce  was  openly 
skeptical.  "You  think  Thursday  is  the 
best  day  in  the  whole  week?  You  must 
be  kidding!"  he  said  bluntly. 


^y  "Well,  o'  course  1  like  Saturday," 
/^  my  Sonny  admitted,  truthfully. 
^^^*  Then  he  added,  with  a  ten-year- 
old's  enthusiasm,  "but  Thursday's  my 
most  fav'rite  day  of  all.  You  see,  that's 
the  night  we  have  Mora's  extry  special 
Spaghetti  Dinner.    Jeepers,  is  it  good!" 


MEET  A  MODEL  MOTHER 

(Coyitiniied  from  Page  162) 


f^  Bruce  must  have  passed  the  word 
yP  along.  Soon  his  mother  was  phon- 
<-^'  ing  me  for  my  spaghetti  recipe. 
"Though  I'm  so  busy  nowadays,"  she 
added,  "I  doubt  if  I  could  find  time  to 
fix  the  sauce  and  grate  the  cheese  for  a 
real  home-cooked  spaghetti  dinner." 


•y  "You  should  see  how  easy  it  is!" 
il^L  I  said.  "I  buy  this  dinner  all  in 
§  one  carton — spaghetti,  sauce,  and 

grated  cheese — and  it  takes  only  twelve 
minutes  to  prepare.  You  just  ask  for 
Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Spaghetti  Dinner.  You 
can  get  it  at  any  food  store." 


ing^"    ,,     over  a  'r  »v>p  spa- 
pen""»7roY-AR-DE^ 


*?>#■ 


•V^-s 


^S    Chef BOYARDEE 


c!>Jba^Aeul  Lym^ne^ 


"Emmy  hates  all  this  stuff,"  she  said, 
busily  working.  "When  I  get  home,  first  thing 
I  do  is  scrub  it  all  off  and  wear  only  lipstick. 
I  don't  even  wear  powder  in  the  summer." 

Her  hair  has  a  slight  natural  curl.  She 
says  she  can't  afford  to  have  it  set,  since  two 
hours  or  so  in  a  beauty  parlor  means  losing 
$30  in  fees.  Like  most  models,  she  never 
gets  a  permanent  because  she  has  to  change 
her  hair  style  for  practically  every  picture, 
and  you  can't  change  a  permanent.  Nor  does 
she  ever  bother  with  manicures— when  pos- 
ing, she  sometimes  has  to  change  her  nail- 
polish  color  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Finally  she  was  ready,  and  we  hurried 
over  to  the  advertising  agency,  hoping  she 
would  pass  for  either  juvenile  or  sophisti- 
cate. In  the  end  it  didn't  matter,  for  it  was 
a  nail-polish  account  and  all  they  wanted  to 
see  were  her  hands.  Luckily,  Connie  had  put 
on  fresh  polish  after  scrubbing  the  kitchen 
floor  the  night  before. 

Later  that  afternoon,  after  Connie  had 
modeled  some  hats  for  several  hours,  getting 
845  and  a  severe  stiff  neck,  we  reported  at  one 
of  the  most  famouscolor-photography  studios 
in  the  country.  On  the  way  up  in  the  ele- 
vator, Connie  flattened  herself  against  the 
wall  to  check  up  on  her  posture,  a  handy 
way  for  any  woman  to  pass  the  time  in  an 
elevator. 

The  receptionist  at  the  studio  explained 
that  an  advertising  client  was  going  to  look 
over  a  selected  group  of  models  and  choose 
one  for  a  special  job.  No  one  else  had  ar- 
rived, so  Connie  and  I  gazed  at  the  luscious 
color  photographs  around  the  room.  Connie 
explained  that  the  modeling  business  wasn't 
very  good  those  days,  with  the  paper  short- 
age and  cut  in  advertising  space,  not  to  men- 
tion the  shortage  of  film.  Photographers 
weren't  willing  to  waste  it  working  with  a  new 
girl,  which  somewhat  mitigated  the  old  bug- 
aboo of  modeling— that  the  more  popular  you 
are,  the  more  tired  the  public  gets  of  your 
face,  and  the  sooner  you  are  through.  Last 
year,  IlarryConover  interviewed  somesixteen 
thousand  girls  and  chose  about  eighty-five. 
( )f  these,  maybe  a  dozen  reached  the  top. 

As  we  sat  talking,  the  door  opened  and 
a  tall,  scared-looking  girl  in  black  stepped 
hesitantly  in,  clutching  a  thick  Manila  en- 
velope. Her  coat  was  too  long,  her  hair  un- 
tidy, and  as  she  walked  past  we  could  see 
that  her  stockings  were  wrinkled.  "I'm  from 
the  Blank  agency,"  she  announced,  opening 
the  Manila  envelope.  She  handed  the  con- 
tents to  the  receptionist,  who  rufified  through 
them  in  a  bored  manner. 

' '  Haven't  you  any  glossies?  "she  wanted  to 
know.  ' '  These  newspaper  pictures  won 't  do. " 

"She  must  have  been  an  actress,"  Connie 
whispered.  "All  those  clippings."  She 
watched  the  would-be  model  sympatheti- 


cally as  she  despondently  gathered  up  her 
pictures  and  left.  "You  see,  that's  what  you 
have  to  do  when  you  start.  You  get  some 
test  pictures  taken  and  then  carry  them 
around  in  person  to  all  the  studios  and  mail- 
order houses  and  department  stores.  The 
hardest  thing  is  getting  past  the  secretaries. 
And  you  have  to  talk  yourself  up.  You  have 
to  say,  'I  have  a  nice  smile,'  or  'My  legs  are 
good.'  It's  awful  and  you  hate  yourself,  but 
you  have  to,  the  competition's  so  terrific." 

Meanwhile,  the  present  competition  began 
to  dritt  into  the  studio.  There  was  the  exotic, 
high-fashion  type  in  a  severely  tailored  gray, 
suit  and  brown  fur  jacket,  with  a  coronet  of 
braids  over  her  forehead  and  a  disdainful 
look.  She  sat  showing  her  pictures  to  an- 
other girl  in  gray  with  straight,  shining  brown 
hair  and  a  fine-boned,  thoroughbred  face. 
The  next  model  to  arrive  was  a  well-rounded 
blonde  of  the  Lana  Turner  type,  with  flow- 
ing platinum  hair  and  a  wide,  humorous 
mouth.  She  smiled  at  everyone  good- 
naturedly  and  announced  that  she  would 
never  get  rich  modeling,  since  every  time  she 
made  a  lot  of  money  she  stopped  working 
to  spend  it.  The  first  two  stopped  looking  at 
each  other's  pictures  long  enough  to  smile 
distantly. 

"It's  very  hard  to  make  friends  in  this 
business,"  Connie  murmured. 

In  five  minutes,  three  other  girls  arrived, 
obviously  new  at  the  modeling  business  and 
ill-at-ease  in  the  presence  of  so  much  savoir- 
faire.  Connie  smiled  at  them  and  they  clus- 
tered about  eagerly,  asking  what  the  job 
was.  As  usual,  nobody  knew.  One  of  the  girls 
was  a  sixteen-year-old  Southerner  with 
strawberry-blond  hair  around  a  very  sweet 
and  naive  face.  The  two  others  looked  like 
the  kind  of  fresh,  intelligent  girls  who  are 
usually  class  presidents  in  high  school. 

The  secretary  announced  that  the  "cli- 
ent" had  arrived  and  that  the  girls  should  go 
in  singly.  The  tension  in  the  room  visibly  in- 
creased as  the  sophisticated  model  in  brown 
and  gray  rose  with  perfect  poise  and  swept 
into  the  other  room.  She  came  out  in  a  few 
minutes  and  left  without  speaking.  The 
secretary  announced  two  more  names. 

Connie  fidgeted.  "Don't  you  hate  this?" 
she  whispered.  "I'm  so  nervous!"  She 
stood  up  and  examined  her  dress  hem  and  we 
moved  the  safety  pin  another  inch  or  two. 
"Maybe  the  girl  will  call  me  last,"  she  whis- 
pered. "That's  best,  you  know.  Makes  the 
biggest  impression." 

That's  how  it  worked  out;  and  moreover, 
Connie  won.  She  came  out  looking  radiant 
and  we  floated  off  on  a  rosy  cloud  of  triumph 
for  a  double  dish  of  coffee  ice  cream. 

We  discussed  clothes  while  we  ate.  Con- 
nie's system  is  to  buy  good,  conservative 
basic  things  and  to  splurge  on  accessories 
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CoNNiE'S  Earnings 

Income  tax $2340.00 

Fee  to  modeling 

agency 1170.00 

Clothes  for 

Connie 350.00 

Carfare 416.00 

Cosmetics 25.00 

Nurse  for  children  1680.00 

Laundry  125.00 

Gifts 200.00 

Inion,  charities    .    .  100.00 

Endowment  policy  .  640.00 

War  Bonds  1015.00 

Savings 3639.00 

$11,700.00 


Emerson's  Earnings 

Food  for  five                  $1040.00 
Clothing  (for  Emer- 
son and  babies)  250.00 

Rent 780.00 

Gas  and  light     .    .    .  48.00 

Insurance 271.00 

Doctors  and  dentists  225.00 

Recreation 241.00 

Telephone 65.00 

Church  and  charities     100.00 
Newspapers  and 

magazines  ....  48.00 

War  Bonds 225.00 

Car  upkeep 235.00 

$3528.00 
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Their  Slow  Day-long 
Baking  Is  Why 
You  Like  'Em  Best 


Always  ask  for  B  &  M 
Brick-Oven  Baked  Beans. 
They're  actually  baked 
(not  steamed)  slowly  .  .  . 
all  day  long  ...  to  give 
you  that  famous,  extra- 
delicious,  real  New  Eng- 
land flavor.  Whenever 
your  Grocer  is  out,  re- 
member it's  this  long, 
s-l-o-w  baking  that  pre- 
vents our  hurrying  these 
Down  East  treats  to  you. 
Burnham  &  Morrill  Com- 
pany, Portland  2,  Maine. 
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VACULATOR    •    CHICAGO,    6 


18-HODIl 
M\S  ARE  OVER! 

^  She's  given  up  her  welding 
^  torch  for  an  egg  beater,  left 
the  exciting  hurly-burly  of  a 
shipyard  for  four  small  walls. 
What  does  she  think  now  about 
women's  "place,"  about  men, 
njoney  and  morals?  Twenty -one- 
year-old  Ruth  Tillson  carried 
both  her  babies  while  welding  on 
the  ways.  Now  home  is  her  sailor 
husband,  and  home  is  she!  Don't 
miss  Meet  a  Demobilized 
Housewife  in  our  How  America 
Lives  series.    In  the 


She  pays  about  $35  for  an  afternoon  dress, 
about  $20  for  a  hat.  For  a  good  blouse,  up  to 
$15.  She  has  about  ten  pairs  of  everyday 
shoes.  Eight  or  nine  pairs  of  gloves  in  differ- 
ent lengths,  styles  and  colors.  Five  suits,  all 
of  them  solid-colored  to  go  with  different 
blouses  and  bags.  A  favorite  wardrobe  trick  of 
models  is  to  buy  a  plain  black  skirt  and  per- 
haps six  blouses  to  go  with  it,  including  tunic 
styles  to  give  a  two-piece-dress  appearance. 

Except  for  buying  clothes,  and  a  Ford 
coupe  which  they  still  use,  Connie  thriftily 
put  the  bulk  of  her  $200-a-week  earnings 
into  Government  bonds  before  she  was  mar- 
ried. In  spite  of  high  taxes,  she  still  manages 
to  save  about  half  her  earnings  today.  Dur- 
ing his  plush  Boston  Red  Sox  days,  Emmy 
took  out  a  lot  of  insurance,  including  a  $10,- 
000  short-term  endowment.  The  $294  a 
month  Navy  pay  just  wouldn't  stretch 
over  the  support  of  four  people  and  al- 
most $1000  a  year  in  premiums  as  well. 
So  Connie  went  back  to  work  "for  the  dura- 
tion." They  plan  to  spend  the  $10,000  for  a 
home ;  they  will  also  need  a  considerable  nest 
egg  to  start  Emmy  in  business  after  his  base- 
ball days  are  over.  Most  major-league  play- 
ers are  through  before  they  reach  thirty-five; 
Emmy  is  thirty-one  now. 

Eventually,  in  the  uncertain  future, 
Emmy  plans  to  start  a  restaurant,  or  a 
sports-goods  shop. 

"Every  week  I  get  a  different  idea,"  he 
admits.  At  any  rate,  they  find  the  prospect 
of  being  on  their  own  exciting. 

Connie  can't  wait  for  the  day  she  becomes 
a  full-time  wife  and  mother. 

"After  all,  what's  glamour?"  she  asks. 
"There's  no  glamour  in  modeling  when  you 
work  at  it." 

And  maybe  she's  right.  Someday  her 
grandchildren  may  discover  her  scrapbook 
of  pictures  and  laugh  their  heads  off  at  how 
funny  women  looked  in  the  nineteen-forties. 


PLUS   FOURS 

{Continued  from  Page  45) 

iVoir  to  our  knUiiua.  You  observe,  for  I 
know  you  are  good  observers  and  need  no 
telescopes,  that  here  are  four  separate  meals, 
not  to  be  prepared  all  at  once  or  in  any 
special  order  or  in  rotation.  They  are  the 
simplest  of  food  made  to  look  as  attractive 
as  possible. 

One  advantage  here  is  that  you  can  do 
quite  a  lot  of  juggling,  taking  something 
from  one  and  subtracting  from  another  to 
add  to  one  you  feel  like  changing,  and  why 
not?  There  is  nothing  worse  than  being 
static,  so  keep  as  flexible  as  you  can.  (I'm 
dying  to  give  you  some  of  those  Virginia 
bread  receipts.  Do  you  think  I  shall  be  able 
to,  one  of  these  days?) 

FihH  tn'is  a  fall  outfit.  You  can't  get  me 
off  the  subject  of  fish,  even  if  there  is  more 
meat  to  be  had  these  days.  And  that  re- 
minds me  to  get  you  to  remind  me  to  go 
into  the  matter  of  pompano  sometime. 
With  real  English  sole,  it  is  a  fish  to  conjure 


^    "  a.  "happy  ^^*^  ,.y 

Si^ce  Motor  foun  __  ^^^,^,  | 

Por  now  liTU  o- 


ob-me  Bosco  IS  "^'  {our 

A  teaspoons  in  tne  ^n  V  a  n 

Your  youngbuc 

Every  jar  of  Bosco  being  made  today  meas- 
ures up  to  high  pre-war  quality.  That  is  why 
the  supply  is  temporarily  limited.  And  why 
it  pays  to  ask  for  Bosco  again  and  again. 
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A/OTEW/OCf  -/row 

ONI  OF  THE  NICEST  THINGS  about  Pyrex  ware 

is  that  you  can  use  every  dish  so  many  ways. 

The  Double-Duty  Casserole  above  can  be  used        |      '■'»'•  4, 

with  cover  for  stews,  baked  beans;  as  an  open        , 

baker   for   chicken   pie,    scalloped    vegetables;        E    *!?•"•((: 

cover  alone  makes  pie  plate  or  shallow  baker. 

The  handiest  utensil  in  your  kitchen!    Three 

sizes.  Two  quart  size only  75^ 

JUST  REMEMBER  to  look  for  the  familiar  orange 
Pyrex  ware  label  and  the  circular  trade-mark 
pressed  in   the   bottom   of  every   Pyrex    dish.    PRESSED  in  class  | 

"P»REX"  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADE-MARK  OF   CORNING   CLASS  WORKS,   CORNING,  N.  V. 
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with — more  than  that,  properly  and  expertly 
prepared  (there's  only  one  good  way,  in 
my  opinion),  it's  a  fish  to  end  all  fish,  save 
trout. 

However,  get  me  off  pompano,  keep  me 
away  from  clams  and  oysters  and  lobsters, 
and  I  will  tell  you  of  a  more  simple  dish, 
done  with  avocados. 

FI.SH-A!VI»-AVO«'AnO 
CASKEItOLE 

Poaoh  V/l  pounds  offish  fillets  in  Wl  cups 
of  milk  seasoned  vtith  sail  and  pepper,  un- 
til they  are  tender.  Melt  6  tahlcspoons  of 
hutter  or  margarine.  Blen<l  in  6  table- 
spoons of  flour.  Drain  the  milk  from  the 
iish  and  add  enough  fresh  milk  to  make 
3  cups.  Add  gradually  to  the  thickening, 
or  roux.  and  stir  constantly  until  smooth 
and  \vilh<»ut  a  lump.  The  douhle  boiler  is 
best  to  cook  this  or  any  other  sauce  in. 
Seas<»ii  the  sauce  with  Vl  teaspoon  of  salt, 
a  <lash  of  pepper.  l'/2  teaspoons  of  W«irces- 
tershirc  sau«'c.  Itlend  'iVl  teaspoons  of  dry 
miistarfl  to  a  thin  paste  with  a  little  cold 
water  anti  stir  into  the  sauce.  Taste,  for  a 
little  mori-  salt  may  be  iiee<led.  With  a 
paii<'ak<-  turner,  lift  <>ul  the  fish  and  ar- 
range on  an  ovcfi|>roof  glass  platter  or  in  a 
shallow  baking  <lisli.  I'oiir  the  sauce  over 
the  lisli.  I'ccI  and  sli<-c  I  ripe  avocado  and 
arrang<'  the  strips  over  the  fish  and  saii<-e. 
Don't  hl<lce\er>  in<-li  of  the  avoca<lo  under 
I  Ik-  saiK'c.  Kcnicmbcr  the  light  an<l  the 
bushel!  Sprinkli*  loasU'd  sli\er<-fl  almon<ls 
ai-oiiii<l  lb<-  <-dge  of  the  <lish.  Kiiii  the 
(ilallcr  iiii<ler  I  be  broiler  until  the  sauce 
bubbles  and  is  pal<-licd  with  br<iwii.  Or 
>oii  can  bake  il  liflcen  or  Iweiilv  minutes 
ill  a  hot  o\en  and  come  out  fine  and  dandy. 

iHil  ihfii  nratr  tmr  wuy  I  mean  broccoli 
and  tomatoes.  Our  gardener  had  a  small 
garden  back  of  our  cutting  beds  in  the  or- 
chard, and  he  grew  such  tomatoes  as  never 
were  on  land  or  sea.  Best  of  all,  he  trained 
them  tall,  and  they  made  a  beautiful  back- 
ground for  the  beds,  much  handsomer  than 
hollyhocks.  He  grew  broccoli  and  peppers, 
which  endeared  him  to  me  no  end.  For  how 
1   love  a  pepper!    Broccoli,  being  only  a 


young  girl  cabbage  who  made  a  misayiance, 
never  appealed  to  me  until  a  few  years  back. 
But  I  have  grown  older.   I  like  broccoli  now. 

BAKED  TOMATOES— 
BKOCt  OM  STUFFIIVCi 

Cut  a  slice  off  the  tops  of  6  large  firm 
tomatoes.  Seoop  out  the  pulp.  Salt 
lightly  and  set  to  drain.  Mix  2  cups  of 
chopped  cooked  broccoli  with  2  cups  of  the 
tomato  pulp.  Add  1  cup  of  cracker  crumbs. 
1'/^  teaspoons  of  salt,  a  dash  of  pepper  and 
2  tablespoons  of  grated  onion.  A  slice  of 
crisp  cooked  bacon,  crumbled,  helps  to 
flavor,  but  you  don't  have  to  have  it.  Mix 
very  thoroughly  and  fill  tomatoes  with 
this  mixture.  Dot  the  tomatoes  with  but- 
ter, margarine  or  bacon  fat.  Bake  in  a  h€>t 
oven,  iOO°  F..  until  tomatoes  are  soft,  but 
do  not  let  them  orcrbake  or  they  will  split. 
If  it  should  be  that  you  like  buttered 
crumbs  on  baked  tomatoes.  I  should  feel 
all  right. 

I'uddinii  daiiH  arf  hvrt'  attain.  When  I 
see  or  hear  the  word  "pudding,"  it  means 
a  steamed  or  boiled  or  baked  dish.  I  can't 
think  of  cold  things  as  puddings.  You  know, 
mousses  and  Nesselrodes  and  such.  I  sup- 
pose they  are.  To  me  they  are  not. 

But  now  you  are  coming  along  to  the  days 
that  are  cold  enough  to  have  real  puddings — 
such  as  baked  Indian  and  fig  an(J  date, 
steamed  dumplings  just  bursting  at  the 
seams  with  juice  from  good  red  apples. 

KTE.%.\IEn  DATE  Pt  DDI.^'4; 

Mch  .'{  tablespoons  of  butter  or  mar- 
garine. Add  Vl  cup  of  molasses,  Vi  cup  of 
milk  and  I  teaspoon  of  lemon  flavoring. 
\lixwcll.  Sift  I'/]  cups  of  flour,  V2  teaspoon 
of  baking  soila.  14  teaspoon  of  salt,  Va  tea- 
spfion  of  niilmcg,  I  teaspoon  of  cinnamon. 
Mix  '/j  ••up  of  flour  with  Vi  pound  of  dates 
cut  int<i  small  pio'cs.  Add  the  liquids  to 
I  he  dry  ingredients.  Stir  in  the  floured 
<lates.  riirn  into  a  well-greased  pudding 
mobi  and  slcani  two  hours.  Serve  with 
orange  saiK'c. 

And  ihv  nautf  Hut.  Hard  sauce  is  best 
with  this  pudding,  as  it  is  with  most  boiled 


^X^tl    (^o^.^'^"*^ 


famous  (Icliraey 
made  the  modern  way 
wilh   Dnlfs  Wairie  'Mix 


Hint  for  the  hostess 

vho  likes  the  unusual 

There's  a  touch  of  cu/inor/  genius 
in  this  blending  of  flavors. 
Thin,  featherlight  pancakes 
Firsi  spread  wifh  cream  cheese, 
then  rolled.    Flanked  by  a 
tart-sweet  jelly,  such  as  currant, 
and  firm,  spiced  pears, 
it's  a  dish  to  serve  proudly. 
The  pancakes  will  be  perfect 
if  you  use  that  quick,  complete 
versatile  Duff's  Waffle  Mix! 


Just  odd 

U/dtet 

-that's  al 

GuQionteed  b);   '-^ 
k  Good  Housekeeping  . 
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SAUCE 

For  Kitchen  Sorcery! 

Just  add  a  few  drops  of  A  •  I  Sauce  to 
such  wartime  familiars  as  hash,  stew, fish 
cakes,  chicken  croquettes,  baked  beans, 
gravy,  and  watch  your  man  start  sniff- 
ing,  the   moment    he   enters   the   door. 

N  OT    R  .\  T  I  O  N  E  l> 


The  DASH  that 

makes  the  DISH 


Pre-laundered  for  immediate  use. 
Extra  large.  Highly  absorbent. 
Economical,    too.    Long    lasting. 


mCHiNTOWELS 


steamed  puddings..  But  lacking— you 
ow  what — you  may  have  to  pretend  that 
u  never  cared  for  it,  anyway,  although 
ire  is  a  very  good  one  that  comes  in  jars 
d  may  be  found  occasionally.  Here  and 
w  I  offer  for  your  consideration  a  nice  little 
ice  tliat  serves  the  purpose  nicely. 

ORANGE  SALTE 

Vlix  1  tablespoon  of  cornslaroh  with  Vi 
p  of  granulated  sugar  and  Vs  teaspoon 
salt  in  a  saucepan.  Stir  in  %  cup  of 
iling  water  and  continue  stirring  over 
■ect  heat  until  the  mixture  boils.  Re- 
ne from  the  heat  and  blend  in  Vi  cup  of 
inge  juice,  the  grated  rind  of  1  orange 
d  1  tablespoon  of  butter  or  margarine. 

irfc  to  earth.  You  may  think  there  is 
thing  very  thrilling  about  sausages  except 
'.adventure  of  finding  them  in  the  market, 
t  thrilling  or  not,  they  are  very  nice  to 
/e  these  snappy  early-fall  days.  And  done 
;h  good  old-fashioned  Lima  beans,  they 
ke  a  main  dish  that  any  husband  will 
tie  for — and  stay  away  from  those  wicked 
ints  where  she  who  will  not  cater  to  his 
urious  tastes  might  drive  him. 

SAUSAGE-AIN'U-LI.%IA-BEAIV 
CASSEROLE 

>oak  2  packages  of  Lima  beans  overnight 
cold  water.  Cook  in  2  quarts  of  water 
h  2  teaspoons  of  salt.  2  pieces  of  celery, 
ed,  1  cup  of  chopped  onion,  1  clove  of 
■lie,  minced,  and  1  bay  leaf,  crushecl. 
ik  until  the  beans  are  just  tender.  .'Vdd 
ip  of  canned  tomato  sauce  or  condensed 
nato  soup  and  1  cup  of  stock  made  from 
at  paste  mixed  with  hot  water.  Pour 
'o  a  casserole  and  hake  one  hour  in  a 
•derate  oven.  3.iO°  F.  Saute  Vi  pound  of 
'k  sausages,  but  don't  ovcr<l<>.  They  get 
re  cooking  soon.  IMix  the  drippings  in 
ough  the  beans  and  arrange  the  sau- 
es  over  the  top.  Continue  baking 
tvly  one  an<l  a  half  hours,  or  until  the 
ns  are  well  flavored  from  the  juices, 
he  beans  should  cook  too  <lry,  a<l<l  ad<li- 
lal  water  or  stock.  They  mustn't  be 
!  autumn  leaves,  you  know. 
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Mton't  b«  miHl4'd.  There  is  a  school  that 
goes  for  piecrust  where  only  biscuit  crust 
should  ever  be  found.  Take  chicken  or  meat 
pies,  for  instance.  Here  in  this  benighted 
town  you  can't  get  a  chicken  pie  with  plenty 
of  gravy  and  biscuit  crust,  with  a  lot  of  extra 
gravy  and  extra  biscuits  too.  No,  ma'am, 
it's  the  old  song-and-dance  piecrxxsX.,  thin 
and  sort  of  mincing,  like  a  Victorian  damsel 
with  buttoned  shoes  and  a  lace  parasol. 
Mincing,  that's  it. 

Anyway,  when  you  make  a  slump  or  a 
cobbler,  don't  fall  for  piecrust.  That  belongs 
to  quite  another  kettle  of  greens,  as  they  say. 
Keep  it  where  it  belongs.  And  here's  your 
dessert.  If  you've  got  the  sugar  to  spare,  use 
it,  for  it  will  make  your  cobbler  sweeter,  and 
cranberries  aren't  noted  for  being  the  sweet- 
est berries  God  ever  made. 

CRANBERRY ( OBBLER 

Heat  2V2  cups  of  light  corn  sirup  to  a 
l>oil  with  Vl  cup  of  water  (or  2  cups  sugar 
with  1  cup  water).  Add  1  quart  of  cran- 
berries, the  grated  rind  of  1  orange  and  2 
tablespoons  of  butter  or  margarine.  Let  it 
stand  while  making  1  receipt  of  biscuit 
dough.  Roll  out  the  dough  to  fit  your  cas- 
serole and  cut  into  servings,  or  cut  the 
dough  into  circles  or  squares.  Pour  the 
cranberry  mixture  into  the  casserole.  Top 
with  the  biscuit  dough  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven,  450°  F.,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

A  fararitf  nn'al.  One  thing  I'm  crazy 
about  is  spaghetti.  Macaroni,  the  big  sister, 
too,  is  often  on  my  table.  In  fact,  all  the 
good  Italian  pastes  are  much  to  my  liking. 
I  go  to  a  little  Italian  place  a  few  miles  from 
my  home,  just  for  spaghetti  and  meat  balls. 
And  when  they  have  breaded  pork  chops, 
very  thin,  very  brown,  so  tender  you  could 
cut  them  with  a  fork,  you  will  find  me  there. 
It  is  cooking  at  its  best,  though  the  food  is 
simple.   I  go  there  often. 

A  slightly  different  spaghetti  sauce  to  add 
to  your  collection  is  my  gift  to  you  right  now. 
And  if  you  have  them  and  want  to,  put  the 
meat  balls  right  in. 


Ttmo 


utt^ 


,  v.*/*-* 


U^   THIS  ORIGINAL 
GEBHARDT   SEASONING 

GEBHARDT  brings  you  the  basic 
seasoning  for  delicious  Mexican 
cookery  .  .  .  genuine,  imported  Mexi- 
can ancho  chili  peppers  and  other  rare 
spices  blended  and  proportioned  by 
the  exclusive  Gebhardt  process ...  all 
ready  to  use ,  in  one  handy  bottle .  With 
Gebhardt 's  Eagle  Chili  Powder 
and  a  copy  of  Gebhardt's  famous 
recipe  book,  you  can  make  real 
Chili  con  Came  and  many  other 
delightful  Mexican  dishes. 


C|)eb!]^d£> 


Une  inor'nino' 
(fumble  If! 


See  — in  a  moment  you've 
made  Nabisco  Shredded 
Wheat  look  like  a  tempting 
neiv  breakfast  treat !  But  you 
haven't  changed  that  wonder- 
ful natural  wheat  flavor  that 
folks  never  tire  of !  Serve  with 
bananas,  sugar  and  top-milk 
—  there's  a  dandy  meal! 


Cut  Nabisco  Shredded 
Wheat  in  halves.  Sprinkle 
with  brown  sugar,  dot  with 
butter,  and  brown  lightly 
under  broiler.  Serve  with 
top-milk. /4H0//ie/-  new-and- 
diflerent  breakfast  Nabisco 
Shredded  Wheat  makes 
possible ! 


'Ihen  sefve  hob..uj'iih  sp'iced  yy\\lk! 

Fixing's  no  trouble !  Just  quickly  dip  Nabisco  Shredded  Wheat  in  hot  salted  water, 
drain.  Sweeten  milk  with  honey,  add  a  dash  of  nutmeg,  and  pour  over  biscuits.  A 
scrumptious  hot  cereal... sugar-saving... and  hearty!  Small  wonder  Nabisco  Shredded 
Wheat  is  a  "cereal  shelf"  in  itself!  Hot,  cold,  toasted  — it's  delicious  every  way!  Be 
sure  to  get  the  original  Niagara  Falls  product  — jvabisco  Shredded  Wheal. 


^e  delicious  i/^hole-wlieair  cer^eal  you  can 


ANOrHfR  Dfl/C/OUS  PRODUCT 
f&    BAKED  BY  NABtSCO 
NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


NABISCO 
SHREDDED  WHEAi 
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SAVE  SUGAR 

NO  SUGAR  NEEDED 

for  these  BRER  RABBIT  Molasses  Cookies 


That  sugar  in  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses 
comes  straight  from  the  sugar  cane. 
Real  sugar— in  its  natural  form. 

Iron  is  essential  for  good  red 
blood!  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  is  one 
of  the  richest  sources  of  food  iron. 


TWO  TYPES: 

For  cooking,  get  Green  Label 
BrerRabbit— dark,  full-flavored 
molasses. 

Portable  use  and  fancy  cooking, 

use  Gold  Label  Brev  Rabbit  — 
light,  mild-flavored. 


FREE!  15  SUGAR-SAVING  RECIPES! 


Send  me  your  leaflet,  giv- 
ing recipes  for  no-sugar 
desserts.  Also  voluable 
52-page  cookbook  con- 
laining  I  16  Tine  molasses 
recipes;  with  washable 
cover  and  large,  clear  il- 
lustrations. Both  frte. 


Name. 


'Pnnt  Name  and  Addreon 


Address. 


(Paste  this  coupon  on  penny  postcard  and  moil  to:  BRER  RABB'T, 
c/o  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  la.,  Dept.  J  10-5.) 


CARVSO  SAl'CE 

This  is  a  meatless  sauce,  and  you  may 
as  well  know  it  now.  Make  it  up  like  this 
and  keep  it  in  the  refrigerator  to  use  as 
you  need  it.  It  is  well  to  have  some  always 
on  hand.  Cook  2  cups  of  chopped  onion 
until  transparent  in  Vi  cup  of  oil — salad 
or  olive.  Now  add  2  cloves  of  garlic,  finely- 
minced,  and  Vi  pound  of  mushrooms, 
sliced,  or  the  fine  canned  ones  that  are  to 
be  found  some  of  the  time  in  most  places. 
Simmer  over  low  heat  until  the  mush- 
rooms and  onions  are  browned  a  little. 
Now  add  2  cups  of  water  and  2  or  3  tea- 
spoons of  meat  paste.  1  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  4  cups  of  canned  tomato  sauce.  .\dd 
Va  teaspoon  of  mixed  herbs  and  simmer  for 
alwut  one  half  hour.  You'd  better  taste 
this — it  might  need  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little.  This  sauce  doesn't  mind  a  bit  be- 
ing reheated,  so  do  not  hesitate. 

Ooing  Freneh.  I  can  make  a  meal  of 
mushrooms  on  toast  or  on  broiled  tomatoes 
any  time.  So  this  is  a  slightly  enlarged 
version  of  the  vegetable-plate  meal.  There  is 
nothing  French  about  it  except  a  word. 
Soitbise  is  French.  It  is  a  nice  word  and  can 
be  tacked  on  to  practically  everj'thing  that 
can  be  served  with  what  amounts  to  creamed 
onions.  It  is  pronounced  soubise.  I  don't 
know  what  it  means  exactly,  but  I  know  it's 
a  sauce  of  creamed,  chopped  onions.  And 
why  it  can't  string  along  with  a  baked  po- 
tato is  be\'ond  me.  .An^'way.  it  is  going  to, 
and  let  the  chips  fly  in  all  directions.  There's 
an  ocean  between  me  and  the  French,  so  I 
should  worry. 

n.\KKl»  l>OT.\TOEK  SOl'BISE 

Scrub  and  oil  6  or  8  good-sized  baking 
potatoes.  Rake  until  done.  \>  bile  the  po- 
tatoes are  baking,  prepare  the  following 
saii<-«-:  <;o<ik  2  cups  of  chopp«'il  onion  in  a 
little  sallcti  water  until  tender.  Drain 
tliorongbl>.  Mi\\»ith  I  cup  of  cream  sauce, 
using  2  tablespoons  of  butter  or  marga- 
rine. 2  tablespoons  f>f  Hour  to  I  cup  of  thin 
cr«'am  or  top  milk.  ^^  hen  the  potatoes  arc 
baked,  cut  a  slice  off  the  top  f>f  each  and 
s<-oop  out  »itb  a  spoon.  Mash  the  potato 
uilh  hot  milk,  salt  and  pcpp«T.  butter  €>r 
margarine  until  light  and  (luffy.  A<ld  1  egg. 
«cll  beaten.  Kcfill  the  potato  shells  with 
the  mashe(l-|M>tato  mixture — heaping  them 
u|>  high  an<l  >«ith  a  spoon  sci>op  out  part 
of  the  potato  in  the  <-enter  and  fill  «  ith  the 
cr«-amed  oiiicuis.    Brown  in  a  hot  oven. 

i  ran't  do  it  noir.  My  temptations  are 
almost  beyond  my  strength.  I  should  love 
to  write  a  whole  piece  just  about  oysters,  for 
we've  arrived  at  what  I  consider  the  made- 
to-order  oyster  month.  And  that  reminds  me 
to  tell  you  a  true  story  you've  never  heard. 


I  had  a  cook  for  a  brief  peciod  severa 
years  ago.  who 'couldn't  cook.  (There's  noth 
ing  new  about  that.)  Speaking  of  made-tc 
order  brought  her  to  mind.  Finally  I  inti 
mated  that  we  would  be  liappier  if  perma 
nently  parted,  and  she  agreed  that  that  wa 
so.  And,  as  she  left  the  library'  after  ou 
interview,  she  turned  and  remarked,  "Any 
way,  I  never  had  no  job  like  this  befon 
/  was  in  ready-to-wear."  Furmy  how  on 
remembers  the  most  foolish  things. 

Well,  maybe  someday  I'll  do  oysters  to 
turn — and  hot  breads.     But  not  now. 
must  to  more  immediate  matters. ,  And  the 
includes  getting  this  meal  ready.  For  alon 
with  the  fruit  we  shall  have 

MOI.A.S.SES  CRISPS 

Mix  together  Vl  cup  of  molasses,  Va  cu 
of  sugar  and  Vi  teaspoon  of  salt  in  a  sauc< 
pan.  Cook  to  a  temperature  of  2.50°  F..  o 
until  the  sirup  forms  a  firm  ball  in  col 
water.  Add  lYi  teaspoons  of  butter  or  niai 
garine.  Pour  in  a  fine  stream  over  0V2  cuf 
of  crisp  corn  flakes  and  Vi  cup  of  roasle 
peanuts,  or  6  cups  of  the  corn  flakes  if  yo 
don't  like  peanuts.  But  you  do.  don 
you?  ^lix  lightly  but  thoroughly  with 
fork  as  you  pour  the  sirup,  so  the  sini 
will  be  distributed  evenly.  Shape  int 
balls.  W  hen  first  mixed  it  is  hot  to  handli 
but  after  a  minute  or  so  it  will  be  co< 
enough.  Just  keep  everlastingly  at  it  an 
you'll  come  out  all  right.  It's  like  the  ol 
popcorn-ball  technique.  Only  have  yoi 
crisps  small. 

Mfoirn  ^Ifntary  Street.  How  I  wish 
could  find  two  things  left  in  life:  one.  an  ok 
time  coimty  fair;  the  other,  a  real  and  n( 
syTithetic  country  auction.  Both  combt 
the  county,  but  not  both  were  strictly  coui 
try.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  to  bot 
will  know  what  I  mean. 

I've  written  of  both  too  often  to  go  into 
again.  But  when  there's  a  faint  fragrance  ( 
wood  smoke  and  the  odor  of  burning  leav< 
in  the  air — yes,  even  here  in  this  suburba 
village — it  all  comes  back  and  I  look  at  tf 
falling  year  with  longing  in  my  heart.  Tl 
blue  haze,  the  smell  of  apples,  the  pumpkii 
ripening  in  the  com  too  early  spent— the: 
spell  homesickness  and  wishes  that  cannc 
be  granted  ever  again. 

Our  garden  is  strangely  silent.  The  bin 
who  taught  me  their  calls  have  almost 
gone  now.  But  the  chrysanthemums  are 
full  bloom,  and  the  late  roses  too.  The  broc 
races  over  the  rocks,  refreshed  by  the  ic 
rains,  and  life  will  go  on,  even  if  I  can't  si 
it.  For  it  keeps  its  secrets  well,  it  never  tei 
you  all. 


•  ••••••••••••••••••• 


/^d4/4ft^  Ti^OfHCtft 


BY  .M.%RrEI.E.>'E  <'OX 


ONE  disadvantage  from  having  a  boy 
younger  than  his  sisters  is  that  the  girls 
may  decide  they  know  how  to  manage  men. 

Every  child  is  entitled  to  one  softhearted 
parent. 

A  boy  loaded  down  with  fine  clothes  is 
like  a  plane  grounded  with  excess  weight. 

There  are  two  stages  in  the  life  of  a  par- 
ent; in  the  first  he  knows  too  much,  in  the 
second  he  knows  too  little. 

Saying  "yes"  to  the  children  because  "all 
the  other  kids  are  doing  it "  may  be  the  same 
as  jumping  your  own  bid  at  an  auction. 

Peak  of  absent-mindedness:  Putting  on  a 
pair  of  glasses  to  answer  the  telephone. 

In  raising  children,  the  praise  method 
should  not  be  underestimated.  I  have  yet 
to  meet  an  adult  who  doesn't  progress  on  a 
little  flattery. 


Mothers  are  now  called 
stead  of  "old-fashioned." 


'medieval"  i 


Children  should  not  be  worshiped  blindi 
but  telling  them  they  are  wonderful  giv 
them  something  to  live  up  to. 

I  intend  to  do  my  best  to  prepare  n 
daughters  for  poverty  or  riches;  soapsuds 
bubble  baths. 

The  most  successful  parent  is  the  O: 
who  keeps  his  child  from  needing  to  be  pu 
ished. 

Correcting  a  child  before  his  playmates! 
as  disastrous  to  his  feelings  as  what  happej 
to  rayon  under  a  hot  iron. 

The  kind  of  house  that  has  character  i 
stead  of  conveniences. 

She  is  the  kind  of  woman  who  always  h 
the  strength  to  finish  any  job  she  starts  an 
worse  still,  to  start  it. 


•     ••••••*-*-•      *      *••*••••••• 
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You  Bake  Your  Best 


with  VlUsbur/s 


^■^£t 


.•  ^'-^t; 


*J 


^M 


/ . 


L^»« 


Pillsburt'? 

BEST? 

EnriiJheaQ!?! 


A  tIFT  FOR  THE  LUNCHBOX 

WITH    PIUSBURT'S    BEST 

GU.RANTE.D  =;-<=.=»" "'lif/;,;::-  «  wS 
thought  Of  »pcate  -^'-4»°i'Saes  out  ot  you, 
up  a  meal-wait  tiU  y»"  "«  "^  ^„j  ,„ts  ot  /u»  to 
Z^l  ^S^f  pirsta?l°B.ST  for  ««  you,  b.«„g. 


Best-and  you're  sure  before  you  start! 


Ann  Pillsbury's  PRUE  CUPCAKES 


Sift  together  1^ 
three  times 


•  Cream    . 


Add 


.  2 


1  Combine  .  .    % 


Fill .  . 
Bake 


To  glorify  a  lunchbox  or  top  off  a  meal  at  home- 
Bake  at  375°  F.  for  20  to  25  minutes 
cups  sifted  Pillsbury's  Best  Enriched 
Flour 

teaspoons   baking   powder   (or    2    tea- 
spoons double-acting) 
teaspoon  salt 

cup  shortening;  add  grad^fy  ^ 

cup  sugar,  creaming    until    light   ana 

fluffy.  ,       , 

eggs,   one  at  a  time-   beat  about  one 
minute  after  each  addition. 

&fon  Manilla;  add  alternat^y^  with 
dry  ingredients  to  creamed  mixture, 
Slend  thoroughly  aftfX,'?^^^  addition, 
beat  well  after  last  addition  only, 
greased  muffin  pans  34  fuU. 
;  In  moderate  oven  (375°  F.)  for  20  to  25 
minutes. 


here's  baking  ^  iJ?  best  with  Pi«s6arys  Best 
Makes  U  cupcakes 

VARIATIONS 

fn  cupcake  recipe.  Proceed  as  directed. 

,  .  n  1/   r.7  ~)    melted  chocolate 

Marble:  Blend  IV^  s^V^'^f /.i^puHrS  muffin  pans 


batter.  Bake  as  directed. 


TOPPINGS 

ss^r„"urJ?raSreSsSsKo,;s=s;: 

p....,  B„».-.  Blend  to8..»."  '  t  »P J»,rp"V™wr~ga?.„d 
r"aS:o'f-^".''!'"i""pS£''.,l  to?  with  uu.  h.lv«>. 

Frosts  7  cupcakes.  ...... 

our       i|^?$i 


OH^ieJu^ 


*    FOR   GUARANTEED   BAKING 
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C^y^^^^^^jJ^^^^^     w^-iWA^ 


THE    TELL-TALE    SIGN    OF    AGE 


^<i?.tlwiLDERf'f^ 


^500  P'" 


Exhausted  Skin  can  damage  beauty. 

Exhausted  Skin  is  revealed  by  tines  .  .  . 
by  roughness  ...  by  lack  of  firm  contours. 
Exhausted  Skin  can  add  years  to  your  looks. 

OllS  OF  THE  WILDERNESS  helps  bring  beauty 

to  Exhausted  Ski  n  that  shows  lipoid  deficiency. 
OILS  OF  THE  WILDERNESS  contains  Lipoids.^ 
Lipoids  are  necessary  to  skins  of  all  ages 
scientific  men  revea'  these  facts  to  Miss  Denney. 
OILS  OF  THE  WILDERNESS  helps  Exhausted  Skin 
and  aids  younge;r  skin  beauty,  because 
it  supplement;;  the  supply  of  Lipoids. 


Frances  Demney 


^"^VVClCy'    O 


ctvcrx* 


ts 


6<- 


*n 


(  o. 


''HOW  DOES  §HE  DO  IT?'' 

(Continued  from  Page  171) 

ticked  along  more  smoothly  if  I  made  myself 
eat  and  rest  as  regularly  as  I  did  the  chil- 
dren. While  I  work  I  really  work,  but  when 
we're  resting  I  put  everything  else  out  of  my 
mind  and  rest  hard.  For  me,  it  always 
worked  out  best  that  way.  I  could  finish  out 
the  rest  of  the  day  at  top  speed  then  instead 
of  dawdling  half-alive.  And  most  important, 
I'd  be  more  fun  for  my  husband  to  come 
home  to!" 

Although  Emily  is  a  big  help,  mornings 
still  buzz  with  activity.  No  turning  over  and 
groaning  when  the  alarm  goes  off  at  seven, 
but  it  isn't  too  bad  when  you've  gone  to  bed 
in  time  for  the  traditional  eight  hours.  While 
Emily  gets  the  children  up,  dressed  and  fed, 
Connie  prepares  breakfast  for  them  all. 
Emmy  (her  husband)  is  off  very  early,  about 
ten  of  eight.  Between  then  and  the  departure 
of  her  usual  train,  the  9:10,  Connie  dresses 
herself  for  the  eyes  of  the  world — this  must 
be  careful — gets  the  children  started  on  their 
projects  for  the  morning,  discusses  crises 
about  the  meat  or  the  milkman  with  Emily, 
and  sprints  to  the  station ! 

"On  the  train,  I  do  something  pretty  ter- 
rible," Connie  confesses.  "  But  that's  another 
thing  I  guess  working  mothers  will  under- 
stand—that you  have  to  fit  odd  jobs  in  when 
you  see  a  little  chink  of  opportunity,  even 
if  the  time  or  place  may  not  seem  very  suit- 
able. I  always  try  to  sit  in  the  very  last  seat 
and  put  the  finishing  touches  on  my  face 
lliere.  Now  that  I've  confessed  that  much  I 
may  as  well  admit  that  I  put  my  nail  polish 
on  there  too.  That's  why  the  local's  better 
for  me — the  express  gets  there  a  little  faster, 
but  I  need  the  stops  to  do  the  edges  neatly ! " 

JVl  ARKETING  lists,  menu  planning  are  train 
jobs,  t(X),  and  letter  writing  is  taken  care  of 
on  the  coming-home  train.  Connie  does 
small  fill-in  marketing  on  the  way  home  from 
the  station  when  she  gets  back  early  enough, 
but  the  main  event  takes  place  on  Saturday, 
when  the  whole  family  drive  down  to  do  a 
big  economical  job  of  it. 

If  she  can  possibly  avoid  it,  Connie  takes 
no  evening  appointments,  so  she  is  almost 
always  home  in  time  to  help  prepare  dinner 
and  sit  down  by  seven  or  seven-thirty  with 
her  two  men.  For  Dicky,  by  taking  forty 
extra  winks  afternoons,  has  now  reached  the 
proud  estate  of  being  allowed  to  stay  up  for 
dinner.  (Fun  for  Dicky,  even  more  for  mother 
and  dad,  who  don't  have  much  other  time 
to  enjoy  him  together.)  Since  he's  rather 
a  fussy  eater,  this  system  works  well,  for 
he  valiantly  eats  whatever  his  daddy  does. 
After  dinner,  the  menfolk  are  likely  to  read 
the  funnies  together  for  a  bit,  while  Connie 
helps  Emily  with  the  dishes. 

As  soon  as  Dicky  is  put  to  bed,  Connie 
must  get  her  clothes  completely  organized 
for  the  next  day's  appointments:  acces- 
sories assembled,  handbag  and  hatbox  filled 
with  supplies,  everything  brushed  and  pol- 
ished as  if  its  life  depended  on  the  care  it 
gets — which  of  course  it  does,  in  Connie's 
case.  It's  this  night-before  session  that 
enables  her  to  get  out  of  the  house  in  the 
morning  whirl  on  time  and  intact. 

Emily  has  week  ends  off,  except  once  in  a 
while  when  she  comes  back  on  Saturday 
nights  and  stays  over  until  next  noon  so  that 
Connie  and  Emmy  may  play  golf  together 
on  a  bright  Sunday  morning.  Saturday  is 
Connie's  day  for  marketing  and  for  "catch- 
ing up  on  a  million  things,"  as  you  can  well 
imagine. 

Sundays,  she  and  Emmy  get  dinner  to- 
gether, do  dishes  together,  share  the  care  of 
the  children.  Emmy's  wonderful  about  help- 
ing, Connie  says — partly  because  he's  just 
that  kind  of  person,  and  partly,  we  suspect, 
because  Connie  has  a  talent  in  housekeeping 
that  the  masculine  mind  approves  of.  She 
can  and  does  "eliminate  the  negative."  Her 
own  mother,  who  is  as  beautiful  as  Connie 
in  a  mature  fashion,  and  a  fine  housekeeper, 
marvels  at  the  amount  of  work  Connie  saves 
herself  by  cutting  down  on  nonessentials. 

The  E)ickmans'  attractive  apartment, 
decorated  mostly  by  Connie's  own  clever 
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You  will  enjoy  the  deep  coziness  and  the 
greater  warmth  of  Pearce  Blankets.  Their  soft 
loveliness  will  add  to  your  pride  of  posses- 
sion. See  them  at  your  favorite  store.  Note 
their  thickness,  their  lightness,  their  smart 
styling.  But  lirst,  buy  that  extra  war  bond. 
$9.95  to  $16.  95 

Slishtty  higher  in  Ihe  West 
Write  for  folder  and  sample  swatch 

America  s  Oldest  Blanket  Mill 

PEARCE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LATROBE,  PA. 


IT'S  SMART 
To  Keep  Your 
Feet  Warm,  Too 


Foshion  says  FOOTLETS  now!  The  same 
sensible  FOOTLETS  which  mode  the  bare- 
legged season  so  comfortable  will  (in  new 
Fall  and  Winter  fabrics)  help  keep  your 
feet  warm  and  dry,  and  protect  your  stock- 
ings during  cold  weather. 

J.  \V.  I.andenberger  &  Co.,  Phila.  24,  Pa. 

aho  makers  of  KANDULPU  KNIT  Anktels 
Ask  for 

Ofemime 


To^m^ 
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*Trade  Mark 


NON-RATIONED 
GABARDINES 

hyj  cvrxuUM 


$n95 


up 


•  Petite  styling 

•  Prized  Paradise  quality 

•  This  is  Star  Struck  —  from  an 

exciting  new  collection 

BRAUER  BROS.  SHOE  CO. 
SI.  I,  OUIS  8,  MISSOURI 
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^        Your 
dresses  fit  me 
perfectly" 


writes  this 
customer  of 


^ 


atte 


^ryaiit 


I  have  been  your  customer  for  six 
years,  and  have  been  satisfied  with  every 
garment.  I  am  stout  and  your  dresses 
fit  me  perfectly.  After  having  shopped 
everywhere,  I  can  say  that  your  garments 
are  excellent.  I  find  that  I  cannot  get 
the  same  style  and  quality  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Hunt,  Webb  City,  Mo. 


752  E.  MARKET  ST.,  DEPT.  58 
INDIANAPOLIS  17,  INDIANA 
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Show  f  riendg,  and  others  Personal  Christmas 
Cards.  26  for$l  with  sender's  name.  Make  big 
;>  profits. Noexperieneeneede<i. 
Send  for  Free  Personal  Samples , 
—  details  Special  Offer  on  liox 
Assor't'^.  Pergonal  Ktationt-rv. 
SOUTHERN  GREETI NG  CARD  COMPANY 
McCallBldg.,    Dept.  D-13.  Memphis  3.  Tenn. 


EASY!^(j^ 

XMAS  GIFTSr 

Save  Money!  / 


YOUR 


Prized  far  more 
than  bought  gifts 
are  those  you  cro- 
chet yourself  .  .  . 
in  spare  time,  at  "C^'a'nl ''i"<^^ 
tiny  cost!  Exqui-  "°"'e»  •■  (jv-or/ip'Oie 
site    doUies,    table  "■  ^'7.   '" 

sets,  edgings.  Dec- 
orative chair  sets,  clever  pot  holders. 
Smart  hats,  bags,  accessories,  for  teens 
and  older.  Darling  sweaters  and  toys 
for  baby.  Hundreds  of  ideas  in  books 
listed.  Check  and  mail  coupon  NOW! 


New,  easy 

crocheted 

sweater  in 

"Wn'.lii-:  f.>r 

l',:,lMi-,' 


^^^:^^^*- 


New  head-huKger 
.  .  .  one  of  many 
models  in  "  Hats 
and  Accessories," 
No.  220. 


Beautiful   models 
witli  directions 

for  fxixTt   finish- 
ing in  "  Bags,'" 
No.  219. 


From  "Gifts." 
No.  226,  clever, 
useful,     personal- 
ized gifts. 


Unusual  eml>roid 

ered  touclics.  in 

"Pot  Holder^." 

No.  222. 


IIUPPX/I  ORDER  THESE  lOe!  BOOKS  NOW! 
nvi\l\/,      START  GIFT-MAKING  EARLY! 


The  Spool  Cotton  Company.  Dept.  LHJl  045 
54  Clark  Street.  Newark  4.  New  Jersey 

■  Please  send  the  books  checked,  at  10c  each.  ' 

Enclosed  is cents. 

D   ■•Doilies,"  No.  217 
D    "Edgings,"  No.  218 
Q    "Pot  Holders."  No,  222 
D   "Chair  Seta,"  No.  22,1 
D   "Woolies  for  Uahies,"  No.  224 
D    "Women's  Sweaters,"  No.  225 
D   "Gifts,"  No.  226 
D   l(Hat3  and  Accessories,"  No.  220 
□  "Bags,"  No.  219 

D    "I.earn  How  Book,"  No.   170  (crochet, 
knit,  etc.) 

Name 

Address ... 
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fingers,  is  restfully  free  of  gadgets  and  clut- 
ter, planned  for  wide-open  spaces  to  invite 
a  baby's  first  e.\ploring  trips.  "I  refuse  to 
have  a  thing  around  that  isi't  baby-proof," 
laughs  Connie.  "I  think  they  should  be  able 
to  enjoy  their  home  too."  So  she  has  made 
simple,  gay  chintz  bedspreads  and  drapes 
for  the  bedroom,  tailored  sUp  covers  for  the 
living  room,  all  washable,  painted  most  of 
the  fur.iiture  so  that  finger  marks  are  not  a 
tragedy,  just  something  a  damp  cloth  can 
take  care  of  easily.  The  cool,  bare,  easily 
moppable  floors  are  dotted  with  washable 
rugs. 

Connie  loves  an  attractively  set  table  as 
we  all  do,  but  now  she's  going  in  for  washable 
place  mats  and  bright  paper  napkins  instead 
of  the  white  linen  damask  her  mother  thought 
necessary.  She  keeps  their  entertaining  in- 
formal, so  it's  never  a  chore  instead  of  the 
fun  it's  meant  to  be.  Connie  can  whip  up  a 
meal — sandwiches,  salad  and  coffee,  or  a  big 
casserole  of  beans  or  macaroni — delicious, 
though  simple,  and  serve  it  buffet-style  with 
a  speed  and  an  air  that  leave  her  more 
formal  mother  breathless  when  she  remem- 
bers the  hours  of  preparation  she  spent  on 
her  early  entertaining.  Connie's  guests  in- 
evitably enjoy  themselves  since  no  "  frazzled 
hostess"  look  reproaches  them  for  coming. 

All  the  laundry  except  the  children's 
clothes  and  her  personal  washables  goes  out. 
She  thinks  the  children  look  smarter  in  very 
simple  clothes — knows  they're  happier  and 
that  laundry  is  less  of  a  problem.  One  of 
Connie's  wash-saving  tricks  is  to  make  the 
diaper  service,  now  that,  at  long  last,  they 
have  it  again,  render  its  full  measure  of  help. 
"Extras"  are  useful  for  so  many  things— for 
bibbing  the  baby  while  he's  being  fed,  for 


^  The  <-h arming  person  s<mmtis 
^  always  U>  l>cfi;ivin^  us  sonifthiiis, 
Jier  afTecrlion,  her  good  will,  her 
hi^h  spirits,  her  soeiahleiiess,  all 
without  effort.  There  is  no  pulling 
I  he    l)cst    foot    forward,    and    so  we 


feel  at  ease. 


MADAME  VIONET;  Quoted  in 
Famous  Quototions,  by  Eleonor  Boykin. 
(Home  Institute,  Inc.) 


bibbing  mother's  shoulder  while  he's  being 
burped,  for  various  and  sundry  mopping-up 
operations.  Emmy  had  a  few  bad  moments 
when  the  precious  service — "after  Emily, 
the  biggest  help  of  all" — was  cut  down  and 
they  thought  they  might  have  to  do  without 
it  again.  "Oh,  boy,"  groaned  Emmy,  "that's 
bad,"  For  when  they  had  to  do  diapers  by 
hand  at  home  during  Dicky's  baby  days  in 
Florida,  wringing  was  his  job — and  even 
that  strong  pitching  arm  found  it  an  achy 
business!  During  this  time,  Connie  found 
that  disposable  diaper  inserts,  to  be  placed 
inside  regular  diapers,  made  washing  much 
easier  by  protecting  them  from  hard-to- 
remove  stains.  These  are  fine  to  use  when 
traveling  or  visiting  too. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  could  walk,  she 
trained  Dicky,  by  repeated  praises  and  ap- 
preciation of  his  thoughtfulness,  to  return 
his  toys  as  he  finished  playing  with  them  to 
shelves  she  had  arranged  in  a  corner  of  his 
bedroom,  low  enough  for  him  to  reach.  (Tip- 
Connie  says  this  praise  method  of  persuasion 
works  as  well  with  little  boys  as  it  does  with 
big  ones!)  The  initial  expense  of  time  and  iia- 
tience  is  already  paying  off  interest  now  in 
good  habits  formed  for  Dicky;  and  for 
mother,  endless  picking  up  is  saved.  Bobby's 
turn  will  come  very  soon  now.  But  outside 
of  this  rule,  Connie  doesn't  believe  in  con- 
stant watching  and  "no,  no-ing,"  nor  in 
fussy,  over-dressed-up  clothes  or  homes  for 
children, 

"Of  course  I  love  beautiful  things  for  my 
home,  but  right  now  possessions  don't  mean 
a  thing  to  me  if  they're  fragile  and  hard  to 
care  for,  if  I  have  to  keep  worrying  the  chil- 
dren about  them.  I'm  for  simple  things  I  can 
cope  with  myself  without  too  much  trouble, 
and  that  leave  me  free  to  enjoy  my  babies 
and  my  husband."  Wise  girl,  to  know  that 
the  most  decorative  object  a  home  can  boast 
of  is  a  healthy,  happy  baby! 
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DEODORANT 


Prevents  Odor 

and  also 

Checks  Perspiration 

You  Get  Long  Lasting  Protection 
with  Dependable  Nonspi 


35/  and  60/  Plus  Tax     ^^~i*I 


§  NONSPI 


At  all  Cosmetic  Counters 


Don't 
try  to 

blow  that 
cold  away 


\ 
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When  thick,  stubborn  mucus  clogs  that  cold-sick  nose  and  breathing  is  al- 
most impossible,  don't  try  to  blow  the  congested  passages  open !  Hard  blowing 
makes  lender  membranes  sore !  May  even  increase  the  slopped-up  discomfort ! 

No  cure  for  a  head  cold  has  yel  been  found — but  that  smothering  stuffi- 
ness, that  smarting  irritation  can  be  relieved  quickly  with  Mcnlholatum. 

Easy  way  to  open  stuffy  nostrils  .  .  .  soothe  irritation 

Applied  right  in  the  nose  and  stiudcd  well 
back,  Meiillioiatum  iiislaiilly  gels  to  work, 

l>    llelp.slliin  oiil  lliick.Kliil>li<irii,elo;:).:<><l  iiiiieiis. 

2.  Soollie.s  irriluteil.  eold-iiifliiiiieil    iiieinliruiirs. 

3*  Ih-lps    re<lii(*<>    sw4'lliii^.   <*<iii^4'sli(>ii  —  nostrils 
slur!  lo<>|»«*ii.Sooii  >oii  can  ImtuIIk*. 

4*  lU-lps   INiidire  Ii4'al   h>'   iii<'r<'asin;£ 
eireululioii  in  "sick"  ureu. 

Don't  go  on  "suffering"  right 
through  a  heavy  cold.  Quick  — 
use  Merilholatutn  for  real  relief. 


MENTHOLATUM 


SEND   FOR   FREE  TRIAL  SIZE 

Till-  Mcnlliulutnni  ('o. 

Drill.  !>-,''>.  W  ilinin^lon   99,  Del. 

Al  no  expense  (o  nie,  |ili-as<- 
s<mmI  n  frri'  sanipir,  so  I  can 
prove  ulial  eonifori  l>l<-ntliolatuiii 
eun  l>ring. 
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%  I     Hear  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly 
i        every  Tuesday  night,  NBC 


M^  plUe/i  Mc(2ee,  "and  (a^o^  it/ 
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Wox  fhe  finish  first  and  see  how  it  lasts  and  lasts!  Whether  your  floors 
are  varnislied,  shellacked,  painted  or  lacquered,  faithful  care  with 
Johnson's  Wax  will  keep  them  always  beautiful . .  .  always  protected 
from  wear  and  dirt.  Makes  cleaning  so  easy,  too! 
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shield  your  woodwork  and  furniture  from  moisture  and  wear  with 
Johnson's  Cream  Wax.  It  cleans  as  it  polishes  . . .  gives  painted  and 
finished  surfaces  a  lovely  lustre  that  means  protection!  So  easy  to  use 
...  so  simple  to  renew!  Wax -protect  your  decorative  accessories,  too! 
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Your  precious  furniture,  also,  needs  the  protection  of  Johnson's  Wax. 
It  brings  out  the  lustrous  graining  of  the  wood  and  guards  the  surface 
from  marks  and  scratches.  The  Johnson  Wax  method  of  housekeep- 
ing is  icixxdWy protective  housekeeping! 


This  is  no  random  tandem!  They've  got  an  aim  in  view  every  time  they 
turn  in  a  pile  of  paper!  They're  aiming  at  ending  the  war  sooner . . . 
and  it's  a  job  every  one  of  us  is  needed  on.  So  be  sure  to  save  every 
scrap  and  turn  it  in  regularly! 


.  v/oK  »aborotor-.es  hove 
The  Johnsor^s  W  .^IUy  enamel 
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AT  FIRST,  HE  MIY  FIP  IT  MORE  DIFFlClllT  TO  LIVE  WITH  YOU  THM  WITHODT  Yfll 


■  S  a  former  front-line  infantryman,  returned  be- 
m  cause  of  wounds  incurred  during  the  Battle  of 
/l  the  Bulge,  I've  read  a  spate  of  articles  dealing 
il  with  the  problems  of  readjustment  for  the  re- 
turned veteran.  I  compare  them  with  my  own  ex- 
periences and  those  of  my  friends.  It  makes  me 
wonder  how  people  who  haven't  gone  through  what 
we  have  can  write  so  glibly  about  it.  These  articles 
carry  the  easy  assurances  from  experts  whose  eyes 
are  closed  to  the  variety  of  human  nature  and  the 
complexity  of  modern  war.  They  write  as  if  all  men 
return  with  similar  reactions  and  face  similar  prob- 
lems. 

Today  the  word  "soldier"  is  so  inclusive  that  it 
covers  both  sexes,  and  a  soldier's  job  is  divided  into 
thousands  of  specializations  other  than  fighting.  For 
a  very  few  the  war  meant  forward  foxholes,  house-to- 
house  fighting  or  combat  missions.  For  most  men 
it  meant  handling  supplies,  checking  reports,  driving 
vehicles,  drilling  recruits,  building  roads,  repairing 
equipment,  working  in  offices  and  a  host  of  other 
necessary  functions. 

The  odds  are  that  your  soldier  won't  come  back 
from  the  war  with  horrible  memories.  He  is  likely  to 
shrug  off  inquiries  about  combat  and  feel  a  little 
guilty  and  frustrated,  as  if  having  been 
cheated  out  of  a  great  experience.  As  with 
most  soldiers,  war  for  him  has  meant  drudg- 
ery, not  heroics. 

If  it  is  not  the  strain  of  combat,  then  what 
makes  readjustment  to  normal  life  so  diffi- 
cult? The  answer  is:  Having  been  a  soldier, 
he  finds  it  hard  to  be  a  civilian.  Having 
missed  you  greatly,  he  has  been  forced  to  find 
ways  of  getting  along  without  you.  Having 
loved  his  fellow  soldiers  and  hated  the  Army, 
he  is  lost  when  turned  free  as  a  civilian. 
Having  looked  forward  so  long  and  earnestly 
to  civilian  life,  he  finds  it  dull  stuff  compared 
with  his  dreams. 

After  the  first  few  whirlwind  hours,  the 
actual  problems  of  readjustment  begin.  It 
is  a  little  like  the  letdown  that  follows  the 
honeymoon,  when  jobs  and  finances  com- 
pete with  hugs  and  kisses.  Your  man  has 
grown  apart  from  former  friends  who  have 
not  been  to  war  and,  among  a  crowd  of 
civilians,  he  searches  for  G.  I.'s.  It  is  as 
though,  underneath  the  new  civilian  suit,  he 
wears  an  invisible  khaki  uniform. 

The  transition  is  difficult  for  him  because 
he  feels  lonely.  For  the  first  time  in  years,  he 
is  not  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  other  men 
who  are  very  much  like  himself.  He  met  the 
difficulties  of  basic  training  with  comrades. 
Together  with  them,  he  faced  the  war  and 
sweated  out  his  discharge.  Now  that  he  is 
out,  he  is  alone.  And  in  that  terrible  loneli- 
ness, the  past  is  touched  with  a  softer  light. 
He  senses  a  new,  mocking  truth  in  the  iron- 
ical barracks  advice:  "Quit  your  kicking, 
soldier.  When  you  get  out  and  become  a  civilian 
again,  you'll  never  find  it  as  easy  as  in  the  Army.  You 
found  a  home  in  the  Army." 

This  prophecy,  which  satirizes  every  G.I.'s  desire 
for  discharge,  now  assumes  a  partial  truth.  He  dis- 
covers, upon  being  separated  from  the  service,  that 
he  had  found  a  home,  that  he  had  belonged  to  this 
special  world  whether  he  liked  the  Army  or  not.  In 
the  months  that  follow  he  learns,  as  all  of  us  do,  that 
the  way  of  the  returned  soldier  is  hard  and  lonely. 

You  must  understand  that  his  conception  of  civil- 
ian life  has  all  the  glittering  novelty  of  holidays  and 
none  of  the  drab  routine  of  workdays.  The  postwar 
world  he  has  imagined  is  essentially  a  retreat  from 
the  past  years  of  regimentation  when,  by  contrast, 
civilian  life  appeared  so  desirable.  To  a  soldier,  it  is 
a  special  sort  of  existence,  free  from  regulations  and 
not  responsible  to  an  alien  will.  And  because  these 
privileges  are  denied  him,  the  soldier  feels  distant 
and  somewhat  hostile  toward  others.  His  world  di- 
vides into  two  groups:  "the  guy  who's  in  and  the  guy 
who's  not  in."  The  latter  lives  off  the  soldier  and 
prospers  through  his  adversity.  Civilians  are 
selfish,  grasping  and  complacent. 

Now  that  he  has  changed  sides,  the  ingrained  val- 
ues apply  to  himself.  His  conscience  begins  to  work 
as  he  remembers  that  others  are  soldiers  while  he  is 
free.  No  matter  how  much  action  he  may  have  seen, 


nor  how  much  he  may  have  sacrificed,  he  feels  guilty. 
A  soldier  in  time  of  war  always  feels  that  he  is  doing 
less  than  others.  If  he  is  in  this  country,  he  feels 
guilty  because  he  is  not  overseas.  Back  in  rear  ech- 
elon, he  feels  guilty  because  he  is  not  in  the  front 
lines.  In  the  front  lines,  he  feels  guilty  if  the  sector 
is  quiet.  After  a  fierce  engagement,  he  feels  guilty  be- 
cause he  has  survived,  while  his  friends  were  killed, 
or  because  he  was  wounded  and  evacuated  while  they 
remained.  When  he  comes  home  for  good,  discharged 
on  points  or  wounds,  inside  him  that  guilty  feeling  is 
reinforced  by  a  sense  of  loneliness. 

He  wants  a  special  sort  of  comradeship  which  can- 
not be  found  outside  the  society  of  fighting  men.  No 
matter  how  much  you  mean  to  him,  you  cannot  pro- 
vide that.  He  must  repress  this  loneliness  and  strug- 
gle along  for  a  while  without  this  comradeship  until 
the  desire  for  it  gradually  dies. 

"No  matter  how  difficult  it  will  be  at  first,  we'll 
make  out  all  right,"  you  wives  and  wives-to-be  ex- 
claim. "We  love  each  other,  and  we'll  work  it 
through." 

And  that's  likely  to  be  the  truest  prophecy.  Your 
love  can  be  the  anchor  that  steadies  him  during  the 
stormy  period  of  readjustment.  But  you  must  meet 


it  with  more  than  blind  love.  You  must  have  patience 
and  understanding.  Even  the  intimate  character  of 
his  love  for  you  has  been  affected  subtly  and  deeply 
by  the  long  separation.  Your  man  who  found  it  so 
hard  to  live  apart  from  you  may  find  it  almost  as 
difficult  to  live  with  you  again.  The  soldier,  adoring 
and  worshipful  when  away,  may  be  a  perplexed  and 
unwilling  Romeo  when  home  again.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  he  has  become  unduly  sensitive. 
You'll  notice  his  tendency  to  fly  off  the  handle  and 
say  things  to  you  that  he  doesn't  mean. 

Part  of  this  friction  you  can  rightly  attribute  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  feeling  the  strain  of  readjustment 
and  is  "taking  it  out  on  you."  A  measure  of  that  you 
can  understand  and  forgive,  but  there  will  be  times 
when  he  is  with  you,  but  his  thoughts  are  a  million 
miles  away;  he  seems  to  withdraw  within  himself. 
You  almost  suspect  that  he  doesn't  want  you  any 
more.  It's  then  that  you  need  to  have  a  deeper  com- 
prehension of  what  lies  behind  this  unwelcome  turn 
in  your  relationship. 

Your  soldier  has  been  away  from  you  and  from  the 
American  community  for  a  comparatively  long  time. 
His  position  in  an  all-male  world  and  his  fleeting  ex- 
cursions into  the  civilian  life  of  other  countries  have 
given  him  little  preparation  for  a  return  to  close  as- 
sociation with  the  distaff  side.  You,  as  an  American 
woman,  have  a  higher  status  and  more  importance 


than  the  women  of  any  other  country;  and  to  your 
G.  I.,  that  is  not  a  dry  sociological  fact.  He  has  spent 
time  in  another  world  where  men  rule  supreme  and 
where  women  are  marginal  creatures  at  best.  It  will 
be  difficult  at  first  for  him  to  yield  to  so  many  fem- 
inine influences.  He  is  not  accustomed  to  more  than 
intermittent  contact  with  female  society  and  so, 
when  you  suddenly  burst  upon  him,  however  wel- 
come you  will  be  initially,  he  will  shortly  reach  a 
saturation  point. 

As  a  result  of  the  long  period  of  absence,  he  is  not 
prepared  to  resume  the  close  partnership  with  you 
as  an  equal  and  to  accept  you  without  reservations. 
He  will  tend  to  resent  inroads  on  what  little  privacy 
he  has  managed  to  safeguard  against  years  of  Army 
effort  to  make  him  an  interchangeable  unit.  From 
force  of  habit,  he  will  guard  his  affections  and  private 
thoughts  closely.  His  long-checked  emotions  are  not 
released  easily  again  just  by  removing  the  uniform. 
He  has  been  independent  of  you  for  so  long  that  shar- 
ing his  life  with  you  comes  hard  at  first. 

While  he  has  been  separated  from  you,  he  has 
thought  about  you  often  and  missed  you  deeply. 
Out  of  that  longing  and  desire  has  grown  an  image 
which  is  not  you  so  much  as  an  idealized  version  of 
you.  Since  he  could  not  have  you  in  his 
everyday  world,  he  has  enshrined  you  on  an 
impossibly  high  pedestal  in  his  dream  world. 
You  would  be  flattered  but  a  little  scared 
to  know  the  complete  extent  of  his  worship. 
Your  picture  is  in  his  wallet  and  taped  inside 
his  helmet.  As  a  doughboy,  he  gives  his  rifle 
your  name  and  fondles  it.  If  a  tanker,  he 
paints  your  name  on  his  turret.  Wherever  he 
goes,  you  go  beside  him.  Your  picture  comes 
out  frequently,  not  for  his  own  inspection 
(he  won't  forget  you),  but  for  the  benefit  and 
enlightenment  of  his  buddies.  It  gets  to  be 
a  case  of,  "I'll  admire  yours  if  you'll  admire 
mine."  But  privately  he  adds,  "Mine's 
really  much  nicer." 

There  you  have  been  for  these  many 
months— a  perfect  being  in  his  imagination. 
But  the  separation  has  been  long  and,  even 
if  you  hold  an  undisputed  claim  to  all  his 
affections,  what  about  less  ethereal  substi- 
tutes? 

Well,  you  have  them.  That  is  the  cold 
truth.  It  is  the  rare  soldier  who  can  honestly 
say  that  he  has  never,  even  in  any  degree, 
strayed  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
into  the  regions  you  would  place  "Off 
Limits"  to  him.  The  G.  I.  slang  for  it  is 
"liberating  a  girl,"  and  it  means  just  what 
you  suspect.  Remember  those  pictures  of 
cheering  girls  who  bestowed  their  affections 
on  the  victorious  Yanks  in  Paris  and  Rome? 
There  were  a  lot  of  towns  and  villages  in 
occupied  Europe  where  the  Yanks  were  just 
as  warmly  welcomed  by  women  who  hadn't 
seen  their  own  men  for  years.  To  them  your 
soldier  looked  pretty  good.  Well,  why  not?  He  looks 
pretty  good  to  you,  doesn't  he? 

Your  soldier  met  a  very  ardent  public  which  em- 
braced him  literally  as  well  as  figuratively.  He 
brought  not  only  freedom  but  also  chocolate,  ciga- 
rettes, food  and  American  gallantry.  And  they 
showed  their  gratitude  in  diverse  ways. 

In  the  soldier's  unwritten  code  of  morals,  these 
lapses  are  perfectly  excusable.  The  hedonistic  philos- 
ophy, "Eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we 
die,"  is  perfectly  suited  to  military  life.  Were  it  not 
for  the  satisfactions  offered  by  these  occasional  flings, 
his  life  would  be  more  difficult.  Through  these  for- 
bidden adventures,  he  preserves  the  remnant  of  a 
private  life  and  gains  an  outlet  for  repressed  urges 
and  new  patience  to  go  out  again.  If  his  conscience 
troubles  him  he  thinks,  "What  the  hell,  I  may  as 
well  get  some  fun  out  of  life.  I  may  be  killed  soon. 
And  it  won't  hurt  Her  anyhow." 

Even  if  there  is  little  possibility  of  being  killed,  he 
acts  as  though  there  were.  As  Kipling  said  of  other 
soldiers  in  other  wars,  "Single  men  in  barricks  don't 
grow  into  plaster  saints."  Nor  do  married  men 
either.  In  fact,  G.  I.  philosophers  believe,  "Some 
married  men  are  the  biggest  wolves.  They  know  how 
to  howl  the  loudest." 

So,  missing  you  and  being  very  human,  your  man 
kicks  over  the  traces  (Continued  on  Page  204) 
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My  bo+tles  go 
behind  the  door!" 


Imagine  a  new  bride's  surprise  — to 
hear  such  a  remark  from  her  mother- 
in-law  known  as  a  fussy  housekeeper! 


ollowed  her  to  the  kitchen  and  she 
ined  the  refrigerator,  therh  was  the 
jr  she  meant  — holding  ten  chilled  bot- 
)  and  loads  of  other  things  all  neatly 
d  in  shelves  built  right  inside  the  door 
the  refrigerator.  Amazing! 


"This  Shelvador*,"  she  explained,  "is  the 
only  refrigerator  that  solves  the  bother- 
some bottle  problem.  Soft  drinks,  bever- 
ages, salad  dressings.  Even  nursing  bottles 
stay  upright  and  sterile  — instead  of  being 
pawed  over  and  tipped." 


neday  in  our  own  home  we'll  have  a  Shelvador*.  Our  bottles  will  go  "behind  the 
3r"— and  so  provide  lots  of  extra  storage  space  in  the  main  food  compartment. 


YOU  CAN  EXPECT  from  Crosley  everything  you  want 
in  a  refrigerator  —  and  more.  That  means  every 
modern  improvement  and  development  in  home  re- 
frigeration —  plus  the  patented  Shelvador*,  exclusive 
with  Crosley.  Twice  as  much  front-row  food  storage— 
a  practical  answer  to  the  otom*.y  co«p..Ttf 

ever-present  bottle  prob- 
lem. Only  Crosley  has  the 
Shelvador*— no  refrigera- 
tor can  be  truly  complete 
without  it. 


Now  is  the  time  to  save 
for  your  Crosley. 


*REO.   U.  8.   PAT.  OFF. 


TWICE     AS     MUCH 

FOOD    TO    THE     FRONT 

WITHIN     EASY     REACH 


.*  * 
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October,  1945 


JASON  AND  TDE  CRIMSON  FLEECE 

(Continued  from  Page  33) 


everywhere.  Then  he  heard  reluctant  steps, 
the  brisk  click  of  high  heels. 

"Why,"  said  the  red-haired  waitress, 
"would  a  girl  kiss  you  if  she  didn't  even 
know  you?  Did  she  think  you  were  some- 
one else?  Or  were  you  kidding  me?" 

"I  wasn't  kidding,"  Jason  said.  "She  did. 
And  she  didn't  think  I  was  someone  else. 
Anyhow,  I  don't  think  so." 

Curiosity  struggled  in  the  amber-green 
eyes.  The  girl  nodded  toward  the  soda  foun- 
tain. "You  can  buy  me  a  drink." 

They  went  into  the  store  and  Jason  was 
aware  of  her  tallness  again.  She  was  five 
feet  seven  or  eight,  which  pleased  him.  He 
was  six-two  and  felt  funny  with  small  girls. 

"I'm  Jill  Morrison,"  she  said  forbiddingly. 

"Jason  Warner.  Pleased  to  know  you." 

"Well?"  she  prompted,  still  half  hostile, 
still  on  guard. 

He  told  her  about  it.  His  ears  burned.  It 
sounded  silly,  laid  out  in  words.  He'd  been 
in  the  Army.  Fort  Dix.  Got  a  week's  leave, 
but  he  lived  in  California,  so  he  couldn't  get 
home.  A  bunch  he  knew  were  Brooklyn  boys 
and  he  went  home  with  one  of  them.  Had  a 
pretty  good  time,  and  then  they  came  to  the 
train  to  go  back  to  camp.  They  all  had  their 
girls  except  him.  He  didn't  have  any  girl. 
Matter  of  fact,  even  m  California  he'd  had 
no  regular  girl,  let  alone  here  in  New  York. 

"We  stood  around  the  train  gate,"  he 
said,  swishing  the  shaved  ice  in  his  glass. 
"There  were  five  fellows,  besides  me.  Each 
with  a  girl.  They  were 

having  a  swell  time,  ex-       

cept  some  of  the  girls 
would  probably  cry  a 
little  after  the  train 
left.  They  had  their 
arms  around  each  other 
a  lot.  I  was  off  to  one 
side,  alone,  grinning  like 
you  do  to  show  you're 
glad  your  friends  are 
glad  even  if  you  don't 
have  a  part  in  it.  I  felt 
pretty  low." 

Jason  could  still  re- 
member his  friends'  ef- 

forts,    when    they       

thought  of  it, to  be  kind. 
Dan  or  Al  would  toss  him  a  sentence,  try  to 
draw  him  into  the  circle.  Or  one  of  the  girls 
would  pat  his  shoulder.  But  it  hadn't  meant 
anything.  And  traintime  came. 

"A  thousand  guys  in  uniform  all  around," 
Jason  said.  "And  every  one  of  'em  kissing 
somebody.  Every  one  but  me.  My  pals 
gave  their  girls  the  real  good-by  kisses. 
They  meant  'em,  too;  three  are  married 
now.  They  hung  on  to  each  other.  Each  had 
'another.'  All  but  me.  I— I  felt  terrible. 
Never  felt  so  lonesome  in  my  life.  And  then 
I  saw  this  girl.  She  was  off  to  one  side,  alone, 
too,  looking  as  if  she  knew  just  what  I  was 
thinking  and  feeling.  I  think  she'd  been 
watching  for  a  while  and  knew  just  what  it 
was  all  about.  She  smiled  kind  of  sudden  to 
herself  and  came  right  up  to  me.  She  said, 
'Darling,  I  almost  missed  you.'  I  remember 
every  word.  "I'm  so  sorry  I  was  late.  Take 
good  care  of  yourself  and  write  me  often,  be- 
cause I'll  be  waiting  for  you.'  And  then  it 
was  my  turn  to  be  kissed,  a  good  long  one, 
like  it  was  meant.  And  after  that  we  had  to 
beat  it  for  the  train."  Jason  laughed  awk- 
wardly. "You  should  have  seen  the  guys' 
eyes  stick  out.  They  didn't  know  whether 
to  believe  it  or  not,  but  there  it  was,  they'd 
seen  it.  They  talked  about  it  all  the  way  to 
camp.  Where  had  I  met  a  number  like  "hat? 
When  had  I  gone  out  with  her?  Did  she 
come  from  my  home  town?  It  sure  set  me 
up." 

Jill  Morrison  was  staring  at  him,  so  Jason 
laughed  again.  He  guessed  she  thought  he 
was  an  awful  hick,  but  he  went  on. 

You  know  how  it  is.  Or  maybe  you 
don't  know.  Fellow  has  a  girl  and  his  friend 
hasn't.  The  fellow  can't  help  feeling,  'I'm  a 
better  man  than  he  is.  I  got  a  girl.'  Ar.d 
then  it  looked  to  all  of  'em  hke  I  had  one  all 


^  Alt  ol<l  la<ly.  whose  <-liccrfulness 
^  iiiicier  a  liuiiilred  fir'L'fs  and  trih- 
iilalioiis  was  a  marvel  and  an  exam- 
pic,  uMcc  tol<l  a  man  who  hatl  come 
l€»  her  for  counsel  in  a  moment  of 
bitter  troiihle.  that  she  had  derive<l 
comfort  when  diflieiilties  Ioomc<l 
hy  writinK  tlown  all  her  cares  an<l 
worries  .  .  .  an<i  had  always  found 
(hat,  when  reduced  to  material 
written  w<>r<ls,  the  dimensions  of 
her  trituhlcs  wer«!  astonishingly  di- 
niinishol. 


the  time  only  wasn't  talking  about  it.  See? 
Mysterious  and  all.  And  such  a  girl!  It  put 
my  stock  way  up."  Embarrassed,  Jason 
sucked  noisily  on  his  straw.  "I  guess  it  all 
sounds  nuts." 

"You  thought  about  her  a  lot?"  said  Jill. 

"Oh,  sure.  I  kept  seeing  her  as  she  came 
up  to  me,  and  I  kept  feeling  her  lips  and 
hearing  her  voice.  I  kept  seeing  her  face  and 
her  eyes  in  the  darnedest  places.  Buildings 
half  shot  down,  tank  traps.  She'd  come  to 
be  closer  to  me  than  anybody  I'd  ever  met." 

"She  was  pretty?" 

"Pretty?"  Jason's  voice  lowered.  "You 
never  saw  anyone  so  pretty.  Her  hair  was 
red  as — red.  Her  eyes  were  violet." 

You  wouldn't  be  getting  mixed  up  with 
something  you  saw  on  a  magazine  cover, 
would  you?"  Jill's  voice  sounded  rather 
cross.  Then  she  smiled.  "And  when  was 
this?" 

"Three  years  ago.  Just  about  now." 
"And  you  expect  to  find  her  after  all  that 
time?   In  a  place  like  this  railroad  station? 
You  think  she  lives  here?" 

"She  could   work  here   maybe.   And   I 
haven't  much  else  to  do.  The  quickest  res- 
ervation I  could  get  for  home  is  ten  days." 
"What  would  you  do  if  you  found  her?" 
"Tell  her  how  much  that  kiss  meant.   It 
was  nothing  to  her;  she  just  sized  up  a  situa- 
tion and  did  an  Army  private  a  favor.    But 
to  me — it  was  something  to  keep  me  going 
when  I  didn't  think  I 

could  go  on  any  more. 

I  want  to  tell  her  that." 

"And  that's  all?" 
"Well "    mum- 
bled Jason. 

This  Jill  Morrison 
was  unmistakably  cross 
now.  "A  girl  does  you  a 
little  favor  and  right 
away  you  think  you 
have  a  hold  on  her. 
She's  supposed  to  be 
thinking  of  that  kiss  all 
this  time  too.  And 
when  you  find  her  you'll 

sweep  her  off  her  feet. 

You'll    make   love   to 

her.  She'll  melt  into  your  arms.  Ph-h-h! 
You  infant!"  She  swung  off  her  stool.  "I 
hope  you  do  find  her.  It  would  serve  you 
right."  But  she  paused  an  instant.  "There's 
not  quite  such  a  crowd  at  my  counter  after 
two  o'clock,"  she  said.  She  clicked  impa- 
tiently off  on  trim,  high  heels. 

Jason  had  dinner  and  spent  the  evening 
with  his  Army  friend  Dan's  folks  in  Brook- 
lyn. But  next  morning  he  was  back  haunt- 
ing the  station  again.  He  couldn't  keep 
away.  This  time  he  concentrated  on  a  hotel 
so  connected  with  the  station  that  it  was  al- 
most part  of  it.  But  nowhere  did  he  see  hair 
of  the  proper  redness  or  at  the  right  height 
from  the  floor.  So  many  people!  So  many 
thousands  of  people ! 

He  went  to  the  downstairs  lunchroom  for 
a  hot  sandwich  with  potatoes  and  gravy  at 
half  past  two. 

"You  said  she  worked  here  in  the  station, 
maybe,"  Jill  Morrison  picked  it  up.  "What 
made  you  think  that?" 

"She  didn't  have  any  hat  or  coat  on," 
Jason  replied. 

"Well,  it  was  summer.  Did  she  have  her 
handbag?" 

"I  don't  know.  Yes.  I  think  she  had  a 
pocketbook." 

"Then  she  could  have  come  from  any- 
where around  here."  Jill  shook  her  head. 
"I  don't  think  you're  very  smart,  but — I 
guess  you  are  entitled  to  a  little  break.  I'm 
off  here  at  three.  You  show  me  where  you 
were  when  she — kissed  you." 

They  walked  along  the  lower  level  toward 
stairs  to  the  waiting  room.  Several  people, 
even  hurrying  with  bags,  took  time  to 
glance  at  them:  Jason  tall,  in  civilian 
gray  serge;  Jill  tall,  too,  with  her  bright 
hair  moving  to  her  free  young  stride.  The 
stairway  t(x>k  them  up  to  bedlam  strewn 
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Var  has  made 
wners  even  more 

about  the 

N€SCO 

LECTRIC  ROASTER 


WHEREVER  women  have  had  to  keep 
house  near  Army  or  Navy  camps 
)r  amid  the  congestion  and  inconven- 
ence  of  war  ,phint  communities — the 
■"JESCO  automatic  electric  roaster  has 
iroved  itself. 

Small,  light  and  easily  portable  it 
lever theless  does  the  cooking  of  a 
ange  oven — does  it  supremely  well. 

The  owner  of  a  NESCO  is  admired 
or  her  delicious  meals,  pertectl)'  cooked, 
ind  envied  for  the  comfort  and  time 
aving  made  possible  by  her  NESCO. 

When  we  complete  our  war  produc- 
ion  assignments  and  again  build 
^fESCO  electric  roasters,  it  will  take  a 
ong  time  to  supply  the  demand  created 
)y  the  remarkable  war-time  service  and 
ichievements  of  the  convenient,  eco- 
lomical,  all-purpose  electric  NESCO. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  fortunate 
lousewives  who  got  an  electric  NESCO 
loaster  before  we  turned  our  fac- 
ories  over  to  war  work  you  should 
ise  it  every  day  for  roasting,  baking, 
teaming,  stewing.  Cook  meals  in  cool 
:omfort  with  no  pot  watching  and 
ittle  pot  washing. 

^esco  products  include  also 
il  ranges  and  healers,  tin- 
•lare,  galvanized  ware  and 
<orcelain-on-sleel  enameled 
'lare  Jor  all  household  uses. 

<Iational  Enameling  and  Stamping  Company, 
.91  North  1 2th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin — 
•mrld's  largest  manujaclurers  of  housewares. 


with  luggage,  children  and  old  ladies  sitting 
on  suitcases  waiting  for  somebody.  They 
threaded  it  to  the  slightly  worse  bedlam  out 
by  the  train  gates.  The  last  of  a  crowd  was 
jamming  through  one  of  these.  Off  to  the 
side,  a  sailor  was  kissing  a  girl.  Jason  stared 
and  sighed. 

"Oh,  come  on!"  snapped  Jill. 

Jason  went  to  a  closed  gate.  "We  went  in 
here."  He  walked  a  dozen  paces.  "I  was 
standing  here  and  my  friends  and  their  girls 
were  here."  His  hand  wave  sketched  a  knot 
of  Army  boys  nicely  occupied,  with  himself 
off  at  the  lonesome  edge.  "She  carrje  from 
there." 

"Toward  the  north  entrance,"  Jill  nodded. 
"She  might  have  come  in  from  Thirty-third 
Street." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  It  was  raining,  and  she 
wasn't  wet." 

"I  think  she  must  have  been,  kind  of. 

Going  around  kissing  strange Have 

you  tried  the  personnel  manager?" 

"Personnel  manager?"  said  Jason. 

"Whoever  hires  and  fires  for  the  station. 
Come  on." 

The  man  who  hired  and  fired  was  a  Mr. 
Hand,  in  an  upstairs  ofifice.  He  was  thin  and 
gray  and  fifty.  He  said,  "A  tall,  red-haired 
girl?  Maybe  she  works  in  the  station  and 
maybe  not?  And  you  don't  even  know  her 
name?  Good  heavens!" 

Jill  smiled  at  him.  Jason  hadn't  seen  her 
really  smile  before.  The  effect  was  electric. 
He'd  noted  before  that  she  was  very  nice- 
looking;  she  was  almost  more  than  that 
when  she  smiled. 

"  It's  important  to  us,  Mr.  Hand.  I  won't 
go  into  the  story;  you're  busy.  But  couldn't 
you  remember  if  you'd  hired  anyone  like 
that  or  they'd  quit  lately?  Just  around  the 
station  here?" 

Mr.  Hand  relaxed  slightly.  "I  believe 
there  is  a  tall  girl  with  reddish  hair." 

Jason  leaned  forward. 

"She's  been  with  us  about  five  months,  I 
believe." 

"Oh,"  said  Jason.  "This  one  was  here 
three  years  ago." 

"Three Good  heavens!" 

Ihey  went  out  rather  hastily.  "But  I 
guess  we  got  all  we  needed,"  Jill  said.  "If 
she  still  worked  here,  he'd  know.  If  she 
quit  just  after  you  saw  her,  or  if  she  never 
worked  here,  you're  out  of  luck." 

"She  worked  in  the  station,"  Jason  said 
stubbornly.  "She  didn't  have  any  hat  or 
coat  on." 

"Let's  get  this  straight.  Are  you  in  love 
with  the  girl?" 

"I  don't  know.  I've  sure  thought  about 
her  a  lot.  And  she  sure  was  wonderful  to  a 
kid  of  an  Army  private.  I  wasn't  quite 
twenty  tlien,"  Jason  admitted.  "Just  a 
kid." 

"You're  not  too  grown  up  now,"  said  Jill 
crossly.  "Well,  I'm  through."  But  after  a 
moment  she  said,  "We  might  try  the  cigar 
stands." 

They  tried  the  cigar  stands.  They  tried 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenue  subway 
entrances.  "Does  any  tall,  red-haired,  quite 
good-looking  girl  pass  here  regularly?" 

"I  don't  think  there  ever  was  any  such 
person,"  Jill  snapped  at  half  past  five. 
"She's  probably  dumpy  and  washed-out 
blond  and  you  just  kept  piling  it  on  in  your 
imagination  for  three  years.  I  really  am 
through.    I'm  going  home." 

Next  morning  Jason  killed  a  little  time  in 
a  newsreel  movie,  but  red  hair  kept  interfer- 
ing with  the  pictures,  so  he  drifted  back  to 
the  station.  He  went  in  ground-floor  places 
in  its  vicinity  till  noon,  then  mingled  with 
the  lunch  crowds  from  the  doors  higher  up. 
Even  for  a  city  like  New  York,  there  was  a 
depressing  quantity  of  tall,  red-haired  girls 
to  be  seen. 

"But  none  like  mine,"  Jason  said  to  Jill 
later  in  the  lunchroom. 

"Yours,  is  she?"  Jill  mopped  at  the 
counter.  "What  makes  you  think  she'd  even 
look  at  you?" 

"She  kissed  me,  didn't  she?" 

"Ph-h-h!  She  was  probably  sorry  the 
next  minute." 

"Do  you  think  so?  "  said  Jason  miserably. 
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IN  the  good  old  American  tradition  of  vision  and  enterprise, 
many  a  woman  has  started  her  Youngstown  Kitchen  with 
no  more  than  a  down  payment  and  a  dream.  When  the  war 
is  won,  more  kitchens,  modern  and  gleaming,  streamlined  in 
steel  by  Youngstown,  can  be  started  the  same  way. 

These  will  be  dream  kitchens,  Mrs.  America — at  your  price. 
Mass  production  will  make  it  possible.  With  industry  given 
the  right  to  plan  and  go  ahead  in  a  fair  and  enterprising 
fashion,  Youngstown  again  will  offer  a  beautiful  and  efficient 
kitchen  to  fit  the  budget  of  the  humblest  of  homes. 

Awake  to  the  dream  that  can  be  yours  in  reality.  Feel  free 
to  start  planniner  your  Younestown  Kitchen  now.    fired -buy 'bonds - 

^  °  ■'  ^  give   blood  -»ol. 

The  Min-A-Kit  Book,  with  its  cutout  models,     -°work  fo°r"vi?t°T 

Then  do  your  port  fo 

(Price  100  offered  in  the  coupon,  will  help  you. 


MULLINS  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

WARREN,  OHIO 

Design  Engineering  Service     •      Large  Pressed  Metal  Parts 
Porcelain  Enameled  Products 


Give  a  Man  a  Job 


^SM 


Put  Dollars  to  Work 


Th<  rRtCAmnicuWiy 


TiUchau. 

^H  Mulling 


YOUNGSTOWN  KITCHENS 
Muilins  Manufacturing  Corporation 
Dept.  L-1045,  Warren,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the  Min-A-Kit  Book.  Price  10^  in  cash. 
I  [ilan  to  modernize  □  1  plan  to  build  □ 

Street  
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City  and  Zone  County 


State' 
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"Its  Heisey,  Honey! 

and  this  has  been  a  ^Heisey  family^ 
since  I  was  young  as  you!^^ 


HEISEYS    ORCHID     ETCHING 


UV     WAR     BONUS 


In  the  Fall  of  1895,  Ileisey  craftsmen  produced  the  first  gleam- 
ing samples  that  introduced  our  crystal  to  the  nation.  The  "gay 
nineties"  took  hand-wrought  Heisey  Crystai-  to  its  heart  — and 
every  succeeding  decade  has  found  it  in  even  greater  favor  with 
all  who  love  fine  things. 

Today  Heisey  Crystal  is  offered  in  a  brilliant  multitude  of  pieces 
and  patterns— in  tableware  and  in  decorative  crystal.  Each  pre- 
cious piece  has  the  grace,  the  sparkling  loveliness,  the  hand- 
wrought  craftsmanship  that  have  brightened  the  homes  of  "Heisey 
families"  for  all  of  fifty  years.  To  be  seen  at 
leading  stores  throughout  the  nation. 
A.  H.  Heisey  &  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio. 


Heisey  ^s 


HAND-WROUGHT 


CRYSTAL 


Jill  caught  her  lip  between  her  teeth. 
She'd  insisted  she  was  through,  but  maybe 
Jason's  vulnerability  caught  at  her.  She 
said  brusquely,  "Harry,  from  the  bar,  was 
in  a  while  ago.  He  says  more  big  red-haired 
girls  come  in  there  than  you  could  count. 
Have  you  tried  the  bar?" 

"Of  course  not,"  Jason  said.  "She 
wouldn't  hang  around  a  bar." 

"Jinks,  she  could  take  a  cocktail  once  in  a 
while,  couldn't  she?  If  she  was  with  some- 
body? Or  do  you  disapprove  of  girls  drink- 
ing?" 

"I  never  said  I  disapproved,"  retorted 
Jason. 

They  sat  at  a  window  table  in  the  cock- 
tail lounge  for  nearly  three  hours.  They 
could  do  that  under  Harry's  indulgent  eye. 
Once  Jason  stiffened  and  Jill  turned  to  see  a 
tall,  red-haired  girl  come  in.  But  Jason 
slumped  back.  She  was  engaging  to  view, 
but  you  wouldn't  call  her  beautiful.  She 
wasn't  even  as  good-looking  as  Jill. 

"She  isn't  even  as  good-looking  as  you," 
he  said. 

"That's  sweet  of  you,"  said  Jill  stiffly.  "I 
wouldn't  have  thought  you  could  come  down 
out  of  the  clouds  long  enough  to  see  if  any- 
body else  looked  nice  or  not."  She  said,  at 
ten  of  six,  "Have  you  tried  the  train  gates?" 

"Why?" 

"To  see  if  she's  a  commuter." 

"She  didn't  have  on  any  hat  or  coat." 

"But  she  did  have  a  handbag.  She  could 
live  in  Sandbur,  New  Jersey,  for  all  you 
know.  She  probably  does.  She  probably 
lives  in  a  two-flat  with  a  husband  and  five 
kids.  She " 

"She  didn't  look  at  all  married.  She 
wasn't  married.  If  she'd  been  married  I 
would  have  known." 

"How?" 

They  went  to  the  train  gates,  and  at  a 
Long  Island  one  they  struck  something. 
The  man  there  said  a  girl  like  that  had  come 
in  and  out  his  gate  daily  till  several  months 
ago. 

"Tall?  Very  red  hair?"  said  Jason  ex- 
citedly. "Think  hard.  I'm  awfully  anxious 
to  find  her." 

"Why?"  said  the  gateman,  looking  with 
approval  at  the  girl  beside  Jason. 

"She's  an  old  friend,"  Jill  explained  ven- 
omously. "Name  of  Amelia.  Amelia  Gibber." 

The  gateman  studied  Jason.  "You're  a 
brave  man,  son.  Or  else  you're  just  dumb. 
Yes,  she's  tall — as  tall  as  your  friend  here, 
and  with  even  redder  hair." 

"Violet  eyes?" 

"I  don't  know.  Kind  of  bluish,  I  guess. 
Pretty.  Though  .1  like  greenish-gold  ones 
myself."  He  winked  at  Jill.  "Personally, 
I'd  prefer  you  to  your  friend's  friend.  If  he 
finds  her,  remember — I'm  available." 

Jason  didn't  thifik  the  fellow  had  any  call 
to  get  fresh  like  that.  He  put  his  hand  under 
Jill's     arm.    "What 
trains  did  she  take?" 

"She  used  to  come 
in  on  the  eight-ten 
and  leave  on  the  four 
o'clock." 

"You  don't  know 
where  she  comes 
from?" 

"No.  But  one  of 
the  conductors  could 
tell  you  that."  The 
gateman  called  after 
Jason  as  they  walked 
away,  "I  still  don't 
see  why.  Aren't  you 
ever  satisfied?" 

Jill  seemed  to  feel 
better.  She  hummed 
as  they  walked 
toward  the  waiting 
room. 

But  Jason  was  sud- 
denly contrite.  "It's 
after  six.  Can  you 
get  home  in  time  for 
dinner?" 

Jill  admitted  she 
couldn't.  She  lived  in 
Jackson  Heights,  and 
the  family  ate  about 
now.  There  were  six 


of  them— her  mother  and  father ,«two  sister 
younger,  one  older— so  they  could  not  wai 
dinner.   She'd  pick  up  something  in  town 

"You  eat  with  me,"  commanded  Jason 
"That's  only  fair.  It's  swell  the  way  you'r 
helping  me,  Jill." 

"Don't  ask  me  why,"  said  Jill. 

They  found  a  basement  restaurant  ol 
Eighth.  The  food  was  good  and  no  on 
hurried  them.  Jason  felt  unwound  and  cor 
tented  and  discovered  that  he  was  having  ; 
very  good  time  with  Jill.  She  certainly  wa 
nice,  giving  him  a  hand  on  something  mos 
folks  would  think  was  crazy.  And  now,  be 
cause  of  her,  they'd  uncovered  a  real  leac 

"We'll  take  the  four  o'clock  tomorrow, 
Jason  said.  "The  train  she  used  to  go  honj 
to  Long  Island  on." 

"We?"  Jill  echoed  on  a  rising  note. 

"Sure,"  said  Jason.  Then:  "Gosh,  Jill 
you'll  go  with  me,  won't  you?" 

"What  in  the  world  for?" 

"Maybe  it  isn't  the  girl.  If  it  is,  thin 
how  it  will  look — me  chasing  her  up  a 
home.  She  might  call  the  cops.  But  : 
you're  along — another  girl " 

"Honestly!"     Jill  stopped  and  drew 
long  breath.  "How  did  I  get  into  this,  an> 
way?" 

She  went  along  home.  Alone.  She  sai 
coolly  that  there  was  no  need  for  Jason  t 
escort  her.  She  seemed  to  be  annoyed  agai 
about  something,  but  she  sure  was  nici 
Jason  watched  her  toward  the  subway  ei 
trance  till  he  couldn't  see  her  tall  red  hea 
and  straight,  fine  body  any  more. 

It  was  hot  in  the  station  next  aftemooi 
The  train  was  hot.  too,  in  spite  of  conditio! 
ing,  and  it  was  crowded.  It  cooled  off  whei 
after  a  dozen  express  miles,  it  began  stoj 
ping  regularly  and  discharging  excess  hi 
man  cargo.  Jill  and  Jason  found  a  seat  t( 
gether,  looking  peaceful,  looking  almost  lik 
a  young  couple  in  love,  and  appropriatel 
so.  They'd  got  on  the  train  early,  at  ti", 
station,  and  cornered  a  conductor.  Yes, 
tall,  red-haired  girl  had  ridden  the  foi 
o'clock  regularly  till  several  months  agi 
What  was  her  station?  Fairview,  the  coi 
ductor  thought.  Yes.  Fairview.  Long  w3 
out. 

"How  will  you  introduce  yourself? "J 
asked.  "'I'm  the  soldier  you  kissed  thn 
years  ago  this  summer'?" 

"I  don't  know."  Jason's  hand  toucht 
hers  on  the  seat,  and  held  it.  "I'm  certain 
glad  you're  with  me,"  he  said  feelingly. 

"Ph-h-h!"  Jill  sniffed.    But  she  let 
hand  stay  where  it  was.  An  elderly  man,  ri 
ing  to  get  off  at  the  next  stop,  glanced 
them  with  approval  and  with  recoUectioi 
of  his  own  youth  in  his  eyes. 

The   train   stopped   every   few   minut 

now,  losing  more  of  its  express  haste  wi 

every  mile  from  the  city.    Small  statio 

(Continued  on  Faie  188) 
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is  the  time  to  take  the  first 
steps  toward  the  house  you've  built  so 
deep  in  your  heart.  This  is  the  time  to  see  your  silverware  dealer 
about  your  sterling  .  .  .  symbol  of  home  and  hospitality. 

Select  the  pattern  and  pieces  you  will  need  in  the  coming 
years.  You  will  be  surprised  how  little  it  costs  for 
such  a  treasured  possession  of  lasting  beauty  for  you 
and  your  children.  Choose  sterling  by  Gorham, 

America's  leading  silversmiths  since  1831. 
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PROVIDENCE  7,  RHODE  ISLAND 


From  top  fo  bottom: 
OlD  FRENCH,  BUnERCUP,  NOCTURNE, 
SOVEREIGN,  CAMELLIA,  ENGLISH  GADROON, 
LYRIC,  KINO  EDWARD,  GREENBRIER, 
CHANTIUY,  FAIRFAX,  STRASBOURG 
Average  cost  per  six-piece  place-setting 
3bout  $23  including  Federal  Tax. 
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WELL,  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Trautwein  did, 
and  a  mighty  cute  sight  it  was,  too! 

Because  in  that  sheet  was  the  liveUest 
youngster  in  BufFaio,  New  York. 

Here's  the  story: 

Many  years  ago,  Mrs.  Trautwein's 
mother  gave  her  six  Pequot  sheets,  em- 
hroidered  with  her  initials,  to  use  in  her 
own  room.  When  she  married,  she  took 
the  Pequots  to  her  new  home.  Together 
with  six  more,  received  later  as  a  wed- 
ding gift,  these  sheets  have  heen  in  con- 
tinuous use  all  these  years. 

And  such  use!  Writes  Mrs.  Trautwein: 

"We  had  no  washing  machine  at  first. 
Those  Pequots  were  scrubbed  on  a 
washboard,  and  boiled  on  our  wood 
stove. " 

Eventually  those  first  Pequots  wore  thin- 
nish  in  the  center.  But  they  were  still  too 
good  to  discard,  so  here's  what  clever 
Mrs.  Trautwein  diil: 

"I whippedupa  few  dainty  aprons  for 
myself  ...  and  some  creeper  suits 


for  my  friend's  baby.  He  sure  looks 
cute  in  them!  .  .  .My  wedding  Pequots, 
now  seven  years  old,  are  still  like 
new.  Yes,  I'm  very  pleased  with  my 
Pequots ! " 

If  YOU  can't  get  Pequots  when  you  really 
need  them,  it  is  hecause  the  needs  of  the 
Government  have  been  so  great.  But  we 
are  doing  our  best  to  supply  some  for  retail 
stores,  too.  So  keep  asking  for  Pequots! 
Pequot  Mills,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 


PEQUDT 
SHEETS 


SO  good- 
looking 


so  long- 
wearing 
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(Continued  from  Page  186) 
baked  placidly  in  the  afternoon  sun,  and  at 
each  neat  women  in  neat  sedans  kissed  men 
who  got  off.  At  the  stop  before  Fairview  a 
big  pink  woman  with  three  big  pink  children 
like  animated  pillows  greeted  a  small  thin 
man  with  a  brief  case.  They  laughed  and 
patted  each  other  and  laughed  and  drove 
away.  Jason's  fingers  tightened  over  Jill's, 
and  they  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled. 

"It  might  be  nice  to  live  out  here,"  said 
Jill. 

"California's  better,"  Jason  said.  "I 
mean,  I  like  it  better.  Naturally.  My  folks 
are  there,  and  my  job,  when  I  get  home." 

"I've  never  been  to  California,"  Jill  said. 

"Fairview,"  the  conductor  called. 

The  station  agent  said  yes,  he  knew  the 
girl  they  must  mean.  Yes,  she  lived  in  Fair- 
view — out  at  the  end  of  Pine  Street,  he 


"Nobody,"  said  Jill,  "ever  really  had 
violet  eyes."  But  her  voice  was  small  and 
less  sure  of  itself  than  usual,  and  she  walked 
a  bit  closer  to  Jason  as  they  retraced  their 
steps. 

They  ate  in  a  Chinese  restaurant  near  the 
station,  and  the  chow  mein  was  suburban 
chow  mein;  and  then  they  took  the  train  for 
the  city.  It  was  late  when  Jason  opened  the 
outer  door  of  the  Jackson  Heights  apartment 
building  where  Jill's  family  lived.  They 
stood  a  moment  in  the  vestibule.  The  dim 
light  showed  the  young  sweetness  and  seri- 
ousness of  Jill's  face.  She  was  so  different 
out  of  the  lunchroom  than  in  it,  where  she 
gazed  warily  at  customers'  chins  and  was 
efficiently  on  guard  against  masculine  attack. 
She  looked  younger  in  the  dim  vestibule 
light;  and  her  lips  were  parted  a  bit  and 
were  smooth  and  red  and  faintly  moist. 


thought.   She'd  gone  back  and  forth  to  the 

city  for  at  least  three  years.  She  had  stopped     J  ason's  big  hands  closed  on  her  arms  just 


too 
de- 
He 


lately  when  she  got  married. 

"Married!"  Jason  said. 

"Married?"  said  Jill.  "Isn't  that 
bad!"  Outside  the  station  she  said 
murely,  "Now?" 

"Back  to  town,  I  guess.  A  husband! 
might  not  like  it  if  a  guy  comes  around  and 
starts  talking  of  his  wife  kissing  him  in  a 
station  three  years  ago." 

But  Jill  was  more  practical.  "We're  out 
here  now — you'd  better  look  her  over, 
Jason." 

Fairview  was  a  modem  real-estate  village 
with  business  establishments  and  apart- 
ments near  the  station 

and  residences  raying      

off  from  there.  Pine 
Street  started  alongside 
the  supermarket  and 
went  on  for  six  or  seven 
blocks.  Jason  and  Jill 
went  slowly  down  it, 
smelling  sand  and  sea 
not  too  far  off.  They 
strolled  easily,  in  step, 
with  the  sun  clean  and 
hot  upon  them. 

"I'll  bet  that's  it," 
said  Jill,  nodding  to 
the  last  house  on  the 
right,  across  the  street 
from  them. 

The  house  was  white      

and   new  and,  within 
its  picket  fence,  as  candid  as  a  lusty  child  in 
a  play  pen.   It  had  no  trees  save  little  new 
ones  still  braced  by  wires. 

"Oh,  Jason,"  Jill  said,  "I  want  a  place 
like  that  someday." 

"My  folks  have  one  on  that  order  in  Cali- 
fornia," Jason  said.  "I'll  have  one  Uke  it, 
too,  when  I  can." 

Jill's  hand  rested  on  his  arm.  There'd  been 
a  back-door  sound  and  now  a  girl  rounded 
the  corner  of  the  house  and  went  to  a  garden 
plot.  She  was  tall  and  red-haired  and  her 
blue  denim  pants  and  careless  shirt  did  not 
conceal  her  shapeliness. 

"Gosh,"  whispered  Jason.  "Come  on — 
closer." 

Ihey  went  to  the  end  of  the  street,  crossed 
casually,  and  then  came  back  along  the 
picket  fence.  They  frankly  stared,  and  the 
girl  in  the  garden  caught  it,  but  didn't  seem 
to  mind. 

She  straightened  on  her  knees  and  looked 
at  them  with  the  bluest  eyes  Jason  had  ever 
seen.  She  laughed  soundlessly  at  them.  She 
was  a  happy  person  and  she  saw  the  tall, 
fresh-faced  kid  beside  a  girl  not  unlike  her- 
s-lf,  and  they  must  have  looked  happy  too. 
The  sun,  slanting  on  her  hair,  made  it  fairly 
seem  to  sizzle. 

"Hi,  you  two,"  she  called.  "Want  a  job?" 

"Wouldn't  mind,"  Jill  called  back.  "Kill 
a  bug  for  us."  She  waved,  and  the  other  girl 
waved  and  bent  back  to  her  gardening.  Jill 
said  to  Jason,  "Well?" 

"She's  beautiful,"  Jason  said  dreamily. 

"In  a  way."   Jill's  smile  died. 

"She  has  just  the  hair." 

"Sort  of  orangey,  if  you  ask  me.  I  like  a 
browner  red." 

"But  she's  not  the  one,"  said  Jason. 
"Eyes.  Blue.  Not  violet." 


1^  An  irate  farmer,  having  rap- 
^  tiire<t  a  naughty  lad  >tho  ha<l 
heen  searing  his  sheep,  look  the 
olTen<U'r  over  hi.s  knee  and  was  aI>oiit 
to  apply  the  palm  of  a  powerful 
hand  to  the  spot  ordainc^d  by  Na- 
ture for  sueh  ministrations. 

"Ihdd  on!"  remonstrated  a  com- 
passionate neighbor;  "don't  be  too 
hartl  on  the  boy!  lie  ain't  quite  all 
there." 

"Wal,"  rejoined  the  agricultural- 
ist, "I  reckon  there's  enough  of  him 
there  for  my  |»urp«>se." 

—CHARLES  H.  GRANDGENT: 

Imitotion  (Harvard  University  Press.) 


under  the   shoulders.    He   hunted   words. 
"It's  been  a  wonderful  day,  Jill." 
"But  she  wasn't  the  right  girl,  Jason." 
"Girl?  Oh.  Yes.  I  mean,  no.  But  it  was 
a  swell  day." 

"I  don't  suppose  you'll  be  at  the  station 
tomorrow?" 

"Sure,"  said  Jason.  "Sure  I  will." 
"That's  nice.    I  mean,  I  don't  think  a 
person  should  give  up  right  away  just  be- 
cause he  doesn't  find  something  right  away. 
Do  you,  Jason?    I  mean,  not  right  away." 
"I  should  say  not."    Jason  cleared  his 
throat.   His  hands  clutched  longingly,  then 
came     away.    "Good 

night,  Jill." 

Jill's  eyes  unclosed. 

"Good  night,  Jason," 
she  said  in  the  small, 
uncertain  voice.  He 
stood  there  till  she'd 
gone  inside. 

At  breakfast  in  the 
lunchroom  she  seemed 
all  rijht.  She  seemed 
more  than  all  right; 
she  acted  as  if  she  felt 
very  good  indeed  to- 
day. Jason  grinned 
at  her  smile,  which 
looked  as  if  it  might 
flower  into  a  laugh  at 

any   moment    for    no 

reason     at     all.      He 

watched  her  every  second  she  was  in  view. 
It  was  wonderful  to  watch  her. 

But  at  half  past  two,  at  lunch,  she  was  a 
different  girl.  She  didn't  smile  at  Jason. 
She  didn't  look  into  his  eyes,  just  stared  at 
his  chin.  She  said  dully,  "I  slipped  out  at 
eleven  and  went  to  the  waiting  room.  I 
thought  I'd  see  you  there,  but  I  didn't." 

"I  was  in  the  upper  level,"  Jason  said, 
puzzled  at  the  difference.  "Why?" 

She  didn't  answer.  She  went  for  his  order 
and  came  back.  She  placed  it  impersonally 
before  him — hot  sandwich  with  gravy  and 
potatoes.  "Have  you  bought  a  bond?"  she 
said.  ' 

"Bond?"  repeated  Jason. 

"Seventh  War  Loan."  Her  lips  held  less 
than  their  usual  color,  Jason  thought.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it  that  her  cheeks  did 
"They've  just  set  up  the  booths  around  the 
station.  You  buy  a  bond.  At  the  booth 
nearest  the  Thirty-third  Street  entrance." 

Half-a-dozen  men  were  lined  before  this 
booth.  There  was  one  woman,  too.  but  most 
were  men.  Jason  could  have  wished  that 
there  were  more,  so  he  would  have  more 
time  to  look. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  There  was 
the  red,  red  hair,  on  a  level  with  the  summer 
straws  of  half  the  men  in  front  of  the  booth. 
There  was  the  round,  beautiful  throat  with 
skin  like  blossoms  in  a  pear  tree  in  the 
spring.  And  there  were  the  violet  eyes. 
Really,  truly  violet.  Jason  stared  in  awe  and 
almost  forgot  to  move  up  as  the  line  moved. 
In  all  his  dreaming  between  bomb  bursts 
and  machine-gun  rattling  he  hadn't  embel- 
lished fact.  She  was  actually  as  lovely 
as 

"Now,  what  size  will  yours  be?"  It  was 
the  voice  that  had  carried  out  the  kindly 
little  play  three  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of 
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his  popeyed  Army  friends.  So  sorry  I  was 
late.  Take  good  care  of  yourself  and  write  me 
often.  "Five  hundred  dollars?  A  thou- 
sand?" 

Her  eyes  laughed  into  his,  but  a  man 
would  be  dull  indeed  to  try  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this.  She  was  not  a  girl  to  try  things 
with;  you  knew  that  instantly.  "Hundred 
d-dollar  one,"  Jason  said.  Though  he  hadn't 
noticed  it,  the  booth  must  have  been  quite 
near  here  three  years  ago.  It  was  within  a 
score  of  yards  of  the  spot  where  a  lonesome 
wallflower  of  an  Army  private  had  been  sent 
off  with  singing  in  his  heart. 

Her  hand  moved  swiftly  over  the  paper 
form.  "Name?"  She  printed  it:  Mr.  Jason 
Warner.  She  printed  the  address. 

"You  were  here  three  years  ago,  weren't 
you?"  Jason  said. 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  "And  two  years  ago, 
and  last  year.  Eleven  to  three,  in  my  sum- 
mer vacations." 

"You  don't  remember  me,  of  course." 

The  violet  eyes  widened.  They  went  over 
him.  "Remember  you?" 

"Three  years  ago,"  said  Jason.  "All  the 
fellows  were  kissing  their  girls  good-by.  But 
one  didn't  have  a  girl.  I  guess  he  stood 
there  looking  like  a  homesick  pup." 

The  violet  eyes  widened  some  more.  And 
then  the  color  started.  It  began  at  the  base 
of  her  throat.  It  rose  up  on  her  neck,  moved 
over  her  round  chin,  engulfed  the  fine  planes 
of  her  face. 

"Aw,  please,"  said  Jason.  "You  mustn't 
mind  my  telling  you." 

"Mind?"  she  said  very  gaily.  "Of  course 
I  don't  mind.  I  never  was  in  the  least  sorry. 
It  was  impulsive,  but " 

"I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  how  much  it 
helped."  Jason  wished  he  was  better  with 
words.  "It  gave  me  something  to  go  away 
on.  It  gave  me  something  to  hang  onto 
after  I  was  gone." 

I'm  so  glad,"  she  said.  Gaily.  Casually. 
"And  I  remember  so  clearly — your  friends 
and  their  girls,  and  you,  a  big,  shy-looking 
Marine  corporal,  all  alone.  How  strange 
that  we  should  meet  again!"  She  tore  off 
his  receipt  and  gave  it  to  him.  "Good-by, 
corporal.  And  good  luck." 

"Good-by,"  said  Jason.  "And  the  best  to 
you." 

But  he  smiled  a  little  as,  walking  away,  he 
looked  at  his  receipt.  In  her  agitation, 
either  her  hand  or  her  mind  had  slipped. 
Marine  corporal?  As  if  she  kissed  so  many 
she  couldn't  remember  which  was  which? 
But  never  more  than  once  would  pink  like 
that  flood  over  a  girl's  face;  and  on  the 
receipt  was  written  clearly.  Private  Jason 
Warner.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with  her 
memory;  she'd  just  released  him  from  a 
dream,  that  was  all. 

"You?  Here?"  said  Jill,  as  he  fell  into 
step  with  her  at  the  subterranean  lunchroom 
door.  Her  voice  was  cross. 

"Why  not?  Gosh,  she's  beautiful." 

"You  didn't  exaggerate  much,  at  that." 
Jill's  high  heels  clicked  out  of  sync  beside 
him.  She  wore  flat  heels  behind  the  counter, 
though,  he'd  noticed.  "You  weren't  out 
there  long." 

"Long  enough  to  tell  her  what  an  impor- 
tant thing  she'd  done  that  day.  Long 
enough  to  wish  her  the  best  and  say  good- 
by." 

"Oh?"  said  Jill,  voice  rising.  "Oh!" 

Her  heels  clicked  less  rapidly.  They  fell 
into  step  with  his,  without  effort  since  their 
heights  matched  so  well.  Her  hand  went  to 
his  arm,  tentatively  at  first,  then  more 
surely,  as  if  it  thought  that  perhaps  it  be- 
longed there  permanently. 

"Would  you  like— if  you  haven't  anything 
else  to  do,  why  not  come  home  with  me  to 
dinner?"  she  said.  "I'd  like  the  folks  to 
meet  you." 

Jason  looked  at  her.  He  thought  it 
wasn't  often  that  a  fellow  was  exposed  to 
two  tall  redheads  so  good  to  gaze  upon. 
Meet  her  folks.  A  girl  liked  you  pretty  much 
when  she  asked  you  to  do  that,  didn't  she? 
He  saw  a  house,  new,  neat,  white,  as  candid 
within  its  picket  fence  as  a  child  in  a  play 
pen. 

"I'd  love  to,"  he  said. 
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BY  RICHARD  PRATT 

Architectural  Editor  of  the  Journal 

COOD  architects  and  wise  clients  generally 
agree  that  in  many  ways  the  work  space  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  house,  like 
the  commander's  bridge  of  a  ship.  So  here 
it  is  given  a  generous  size,  with  a  broad  garden 
outlook  for  the  kitchen,  a  separated  laundry 
with  drying  yard  right  outside,  and  immediate 
access  to  front  door  and  dining  room,  to  street, 
garden,  garage  and  greenhouse.  Compact,  yet 
with  plenty  of  elbow  room,  and  well  organized 
for  ease  of  operation,  it  has  brightness,  airiness 
and  view,  making  it  as  practical  and  pleasant 
as  the  housewife  could  want  it.  It  gives  the  cue 
for  livability  to  the  house  as  a  whole,  upstairs 
and  down.  For  you  will  see  that  the  same  kind 
of  skillful  planning  makes  possible  within  the 
limited  space  of  the  first  floor  a  larger  living 
room  than  usual  and  a  separated  dining  room 
that  could  also  be  used  as  a  study.  The  entry, 
open  yet  protected,  emerges  freely  into  the 
living  room,  while  leading  also  past  the  lava- 
tory to  the  laundry.  By  placing  the  stairs  in 
a  protruding  stair  well,  the  two  floors  are  con- 
nected without  cutting  awkwardly  into  either 
plan,  a  common  fault  of  traditional  designs. 
As  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  here  again  we  have 
a  house  composed  of  a  relatively  few  and 
greatly  simplified  mass-produced  parts — the 
only  way  that  building  costs  can  be  radically 
reduced,  after  prices  have  returned  to  normal. 


"^ 


The  upstairs  balcony,  onto  which  all  bedrooms  open,  shades 
the  doicnstairs  windows  in  the  summertime,  while  the  little 
prebuilt  greenhouse  catches  full  sunlight  all  the  year  round. 
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That  cant  be  the 


IjUT  a  second  glance  will  convince  you  that 

this  new  room,  singing  with  brightness,  comfort  and 

efficiency,  grew  right  out  of  its  outmoded  predecessor. 

Your  old  bathroom  can  be  similarly  transformed — and  you 
can  have  an  enjoyable  time  doing  it.   Often  a  few  simple  and 
inexpensive  changes — plus  your  beautiful,  new  Crane  fixtures 
—will  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  The  Crane  line 
will  contain  plumbing  fixtures  that  embody  the  last  word  in 
styling — engineering  improvements  you  will  appreciate — 
the  same  unmatched  quality  that  has  always 
characterized  equipment  bearing  the  name  Crane. 

Let  your  Crane  Dealer  help  you  select  Crane 
fixtures  to  exactly  fit  your  plan  and  your 
pocketbook.  He  will  also  be  glad  to  advise 
you  on  your  plumbing  system  and  properly 
install  your  new  fixtures  as  soon  as  they 
become  available. 
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VICTORIA   AXD 
THE   WOLF 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 

what  in  Godfrey's  name  could  they  talk 
about? 

It  was  Coombs  himself  who  now  took  the 
situation  in  hand,  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly, by  smiling  up  at  Victoria  in  what, 
despite  her  wholesome  resolve  to  ignore 
Zola's  lurid  expectations,  struck  her  as  a 
rather  peculiar  way. 

"Gosh,  New  York,"  he  said  softly.  "What 
a  town." 

He  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  say  much 
more,  but  Victoria  felt  she'd  better  not  hear 
it.  She  walked  hastily  away  from  him  and 
sat  down  on  the  couch,  expecting  that 
Coombs  would  resume  his  former  chair  at  a 
safe  distance  of  ten  or  more  feet. 

He  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  sat  down 
beside  her  arid  said,  "The  other  day  in 
physiology,  Doctor  Blake  took  a  newt,  a 
fresh-killed  newt,  and  dipped  one  of  its  feet 
in  HCL — that's  hydrochloric  acid — and  the 
whole  leg  moved.  Even  after  it  was  dead. 
Reflex." 

All  was  now  radiantly  clear  to  Victoria. 
He's  scientific-minded,  she  thought,  with  a 
mental  snap  of  her  fingers  at  Zola. 

She  did  not  know  what  a  newt  was,  but 
to  show  that  she  knew  about  reflex,  Victoria 
hit  her  knee  with  the  edge  of  her  palm. 
Nothing  happened.  Smiling  indulgently, 
Coombs  leaned  over  and  hit  her  knee  with 
the  edge  of  his  palm.  Victoria's  leg  shot  out 
most  satisfactorily. 

Coombs  leaned  back.  "What  do  you  New 
York  girls  do  for  night-life  excitement,  any- 
way?" he  said.  His  face  had  grown  pinker 
and  he  was  pulling  at  a  coat  button. 


\  ul^arity  is  tli<-  hcliavior  of  other 
•"'"I"'*"-  —LADY  GORDON. 

Tart  i.s  the  gift  of  doing  the  right 
thing  ill  |>hi<'<-  of  the  ohvioiis. 

—  SHANE  LESUE. 


Victoria's  heart  began  to  thump.  It 
wasn't  so  mucii  what  he  had  said,  she  told 
herself,  as  the  way  he  had  said  it.  "Well," 
she  admitted  cautiously,  "we  like  dancing." 

Herbert  Coombs  swallowed  hard.  "Shall 
we?"  he  asked.  He  got  up  and  buttoned  his 
jacket. 

Victoria  got  up  and  tuned  in  a  dance  band. 
For  a  while  they  moved  about  wordlessly 
together,  Victoria  keeping  a  stiff er  and  stiffer 
distance  from  her  partner  as  certain  realiza- 
tions began  to  chill  her. 

First,  Herbert  Coombs  was  far  from  being 
a  good  dancer.  Second,  he  did  not  even  act 
as  if  he  enjoyed  dancing.  In  fact,  it  finally 
and  thunderously  struck  Victoria,  maybe  he 
wanted  to  dance  for  the  same  sinister  reason 
he  had  built  up  to  the  knee-hitting  act  by 
means  of  an  innocent  newt:  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  At  this,  Victoria,  determined  to  keep 
her  partner's  mind  off  herself,  began  to  talk 
feverishly  about  him. 

"Coombs,"  she  said,  "have  you  ever 
realized  that  your  name  practically  quali- 
fies you  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States?" 

Startled,  her  partner  bumped  Victoria 
into  the  coffee  table.  "Whoops,"  he  said. 
When  he  had  stabilized  it  and  their  dance 
course,  he  asked  what  Victoria  had  meant. 

"I  mean,"  Victoria  said,  "because  of  the 
double  0  in  your  name  I  mean  all  American 
Presidents,  practically,  have  double  o's  in 
their  name.  Both  Roosevelts,  Coolidge, 
Hoover " 

Coombs  giggled.  "Trooman?"  he  said. 
"  Washingtoon  ?  " 

Victoria  had,  least  of  all,  wished  to  whip 
her  guest  into  a  mood  of  giddiness.  Giddi- 
ness could  lead  to  almost  anything,  Victoria 
thought,  wishing  that  he  wouldn't  hold  her 
so  tight  all  of  a  sudden. 

"Naturally,  I  didn't  mean  that  every 
American  President  had  a  double  o  in  his 
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me,"  she  said  severely.  "I  only  meant 
at  some  of  them  had  double  o's  in  their 
me."  She  thought  a  moment.  "But,"  she 
ggested  in  a  more  pleasant  tone,  "let's  not 
getting  anomalous  about  it." 
She  meant  irascible  or  ill-tempered,  prone 
anger.  Fortunately,  it  made  no  difference 
at  she  had  used  the  wrong  word.  It  had 
e  right  effect  on  Herbert  Coombs.  He 
ieted  down  and  loosened  his  grip  on  her 
list.  They  danced  without  talking  for  a 
lile.  Victoria  hummed  to  the  music.  She 
d  a  very  poor  singing  voice,  but  this  was 
e  night  she  did  not  care  who  knew  it. 
ishing  around  silently  in  the  arms  of  an 
known  quantity  like  Herbert  Coombs 
ide  her  dreadfully  nervous. 
The  music  stopped.  At  once  Victoria 
oke  away  from  her  partner.  "Aren't  you 
irved?  I  am,"  she  cried,  although  food 
IS  one  of  her  remotest  considerations  at 
e  moment.  "I've  got  to  see  what  there  is 
eat,"  she  added  and  rushed  out. 
She  was  halfway  down  the  hall  when  she 
ilized  that  Herbert  Coombs  was  doggedly 
lowing  her. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  kitchen,  it  was  neces- 
ry  first  to  pass  through  the  unlit  dining 
am.  With  Herbert  Coombs  in  satyrlike 
irsuit  of  her,  Victoria  wondered  how  she 
red  to  stop,  even  for  a  second,  to  locate 
e  light.  In  passing,  however,  she  took  a 
Id  stab  at  it,  and  after  her  cold,  trembling 
igers  had  somehow  found  and  flipped  the 
itch,  she  glanced  around  to  see  how  nar- 
wly  she  had  outwitted  Herbert  Coombs. 
He  was  nowhere  near  her.  He  had  stopped 
utiously  at  the  threshold 

lile  apparently  waiting       

r  her  to  do  exactly  what 
e  had  done — turn  on 
e  light.  They  blinked  at 
ch  other  for  a  moment 
embarrassment  and 
en  Coombs  said: 
"Can  I  be  of  any  help?" 
"I  imagine  everything's 
ady,"  Victoria  told  him. 
He  followed  her  into 
e  kitchen  just  the  same, 
d  sat  on  a  hard  wooden 
air  watching  Victoria  in 
ence.    Victoria,    careful 

ver   to   turn   her   back       

•  mpletely     toward 

)ombs,  took  sandwiches  and  bottled  soda 

t  of  the  icebox  and  put  them  on  a  tray. 

"There,"  she  said. 

"Let's  stay  here,"  Coombs  urged.  "It's 

zy." 

They  stayed  there,  Victoria  more  con- 

sed  than  ever.  Would  a  true  wolf  type,  she 

mdered,  care  about  sitting  in  the  kitchen? 

ouldn't   you   think   he'd   prefer  a  place 

lere  the  lights  were  dimmer  and  the  up- 

ilstery  softer?    She  decided  to  give  up 

/ing  to  figure  him  out  for  a  while.  Rather 

;arily,  she  sat  down  opposite  him  at  the 

■rcelain-topped  table  and  explained  which 

ndwiches  were  chicken,  cheese  or  jelly. 

I.E  did  not  seem  to  hear  Victoria.  He  ap- 
ared  to  be  working  something  out.  His 
inds  were  clasped  between  his  knees,  his 
oulders  were  hunched  and  there  were  two 
ep  lines  between  his  eyebrows.  "You're 
e  kind  of  girl,"  he  asked  at  length,  "who 
inks  that  girls  have  the  right  to  live  their 
'n  life,  aren't  you?" 

Ordinarily,  Victoria  would  have  said  yes, 
thout  hesitation.  But  now  a  certain  chal- 
ige  in  Herbert  Coombs'  tone  put  her  on 
ard.  "Well,  yes,  sort  of,  I  guess,"  she  said. 
Coombs  stared  at  her  for  an  instant  with 
ook  of  deep  interest.  Then  he  drank  some 
;am  soda  thirstily,  steeped  in  what  ap- 
ared  to  be  profound  layers  of  thought.  "I 
ow  if  I  were  a  girl,"  he  went  on  presently, 

wouldn't  give  a  hoot  what  other  people 
aught  aTaout  what  I  did — not  even  my  own 
rents."  His  face  burning  red,  he  snatched 
sandwich  and  thrust  it  whole  into  his 
)uth.  A  fleck  of  red  jelly  remained  at  the 

ner  of  his  mouth. 

Victoria  was  breathing  with  difficulty, 
'en  if  she  had  been  able  to  speak,  she  would 
t  have  known  what  to  say.   If  she  openly 

eed  with  Coombs'  audacious  conviction, 


^L  The  lady  asked  her  hook- 
'f  seller  for  something  suit- 
able for  a  friend  in  the  hospi- 
tal. 

"Ah,  yes,  madam,"  the 
good  man  replied,  "you'll  find 
the  religious  books  over  yon- 
der." 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  want  a 
religious  book,"  objected  the 
would-be  customer;  "iny 
friend  is  convalescent." 

—  F.  W.  BOREHAM:  Boulevards  of 
Paradise.  (Epworth  Press,  London.) 
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she  felt  he  would  naturally  take  it  for  granted 
that  she  was  the  daring,  reckless  type  who 
lived  as  she  pleased.  If  she  disagreed,  he 
might  think  her  so  completely  spineless  that 
surely  she  could  be  turned  to  putty  in  his 
hands.  Either  way,  as  she  wretchedly  saw 
it,  the  jig  would  be  up. 

Fortunately,  at  this  point,  Victoria 
thought  she  heard  the  phone  ring.  At  least, 
she  hoped  it  had  rung,  she  thought,  running 
into  her  mother's  room.  It  hadn't,  of  course. 
Still,  here  at  least  was  her  chance  to  decide 
quietly,  all  by  herself,  what  to  do  ah)out 
Herbert  Coombs. 

Thinking  furiously,  she  walked  up  and 
down.  Finally  she  r^n  into  her  own  room 
and  opened  her  one-piece  encyclopedia.  Her 
idea  was  to  find  out  all  she  could  about 
newts  and  then  strive  to  keep  Coombs  under 
control  by  engaging  him  in  a  coldly  aca- 
demic discussion  of  these  creatures  until  it 
was,  mercifully,  time  for  him  to  leave. 

The  only  trouble  was,  it  soon  developed, 
she  did  not  know  how  to  spell  the  word. 
Neither  "noot,"  "nute"  nor  even  "knoot" 
and  "knute"  seemed  to  exist.  Discarding 
the  whole  idea,  she  sat  down,  beaten,  on  her 
bed. 

Zola,  she  thought  presently.  She  could 
phone  Zola  for  advice,  because  Zola  had  a 
knack  for  knowing  what  to  do  when  a  per- 
son found  herself  in  what  Zola  called  "a 
gruesome  trap."  Not  that  Zola  had  ever 
been  in  one,  Victoria  reflected,  but  she  did 
spend  quite  a  lot  of  time  figuring  out  what 
she  would  do  in  case  she  ever  should  be.  At 
the  same  time,    Victoria 

shrank  from  confessing  to 

anybody — especially  Zola, 
whose  suspicions  about 
Coombs'  type  she  had  so 
recently  pooh-poohed — 
that  she  was  not  equal  to 
coping  with  the  rather  so- 
phisticated situation  on 
her  hands  tonight. 

As  it  happened,  the 
phone  rang  after  all.  Vic- 
toria hoped  it  would  not 
be  Zola.  She  was  secretly 
relieved,  however,  when 
she  found  that  it    was — 

but  only  for  the  first  frac- 
tion of  a  minute. 

Zola  sounded  nearly  hysterical.  "Vicky?" 
she  cried.  "Are  you  all  right?  I'm  worried 
sick  about  you.   I  just  had  to  call  you " 

"Of  course  I'm  all  right,"  Victoria  said. 
"Why  wouldn't  I  be  all  right?" 

"But  you're  such  a  baby  about  some 
things,"  Zola  said,  "and  when  I  think  of 
you  fencing  around  with  that  creep " 

It  was  too  bad  that  Zola  had  given  way  to 
doubting  Victoria's  ability  to  take  care  of 
herself.  Far  from  comforting  Victoria  with 
a  warm  sense  of  her  best  friend's  concern 
for  her,  it  forced  her  into  taking  a  line  of 
proud  defense.  Her  next  remark  was  uttered 
with  the  kind  of  elegant  fury  to  be  found  in 
business  letters  expressing  outrage. 

"Zola,"  Victoria  said,  "I  certainly  appre- 
ciate your  interest  in  my  welfare.  On  the 
other  hand  I  certainly  find  myself  unable 
to  accept  your  implication  that  I  cannot 
take  care  of  myself,  even  in  the  most  trying 
conditions." 

"Oh,"  Zola  broke  in  triumphantly,  "then 
you  admit  you've  had  to  struggle  with  Mr. 
Combs  all  evening." 

"His  name,"  Victoria  said  icily,  "happens 
to  be  Cooftibs.  And  now,  if  you'll  excuse  me, 
Zo.  After  all,  I  have  a  caller;  and  after  all,  it 
isn't  very  nice  of  me  to  leave  him  all  by 
himself  while  I  stand  around  listening  to  you 
chattering  away  like  some  hysterical  infan- 
tile character  in  the  throes  of  some  myriad 
state  or  other."  She  meant  peculiar,  odd, 
unusual. 

As  Victoria  hung  up,  Zola's  pity  still 
nipping  at  her  pride,  a  great  piece  of  inspira- 
tion suddenly  burst  in  her,  and  she  knew  at 
last  just  how  to  handle  the  vexing  case  of 
Herbert  Coombs.  Indeed,  as  Victoria  saw  it, 
it  was  no  longer  vexing  but  gloriously  simple. 
The  idea  took  on  more  and  more  brilliant 
shape  as  she  walked  out  of  her  room.  It  was 
this:  no  matter  what  Coombs  did  or  said, 
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she  would  curb  him  by  simply  smiling  and 
saying  something  witty.  This,  she  felt,  was 
exactly  what  any  true  woman  of  the  world 
would  do. 

It  was  with  a  fearless  step  that  Victoria 
started  back  to  Herbert  Coombs.  On  the 
way,  she  coolly  turned  off  the  lights  in  the 
dining  room,  certain  that  when  she  and 
Herbert  Coombs  passed  through  it  again, 
she  would  be  able  to  outwit  any  dangerous 
move  on  his  part,  even  in  the  dark. 

She  found  him  still  refreshing  himself  at  the 
kitchen  table,  and  She  waited  calmly  while  he 
washed  down  the  few  remaining  sandwiches 
with  deep  gulps  of  ginger  ale.  She  even  man- 
aged to  prattle  charmingly  about  a  number 
of  topics  of  the  day,  and  when  they  failed 
to  captivate  Coombs'  interest,  Victoria  was 
not  disheartened. 

Finally,  when  there  was  nothing  more  to 
eat.  Coombs  said  he  guessed  he'd  had 
enough.  With  easy  courage,  Victoria  sug- 
gested going  back  to  the  living  room. 
Coombs  agreed,  and  everything  was  fine 
until  they  came  to  the  unlit  dining  room. 
Her  self-confidence  began  to  totter,  after  all. 
Should  she  search  for  the  light  or  not?  No, 
Victoria  decided  firmly.  If  Coombs  tried 
anything,  she'd  just  say,  "Oh,  come  now," 
and  feive  him  a  humorous  little  push.  Never- 
theless, she  put  out  her  hand,  in  passing,  for 
the  switch,  missed  it  and  came  through  the 
dining  room  almost  running  until  she  was 
safely  in  the  well-lit  hall. 

Once  more  at  ease,  Victoria  turned  to 
Herbert  Coombs  with  a  gracious  smile.  It 
froze  on  her  face  when 

she  found  him  looking       

at  her  with  an  odd  mix- 
ture of  hunger  and  ex- 
citement. 

"Look,"  he  said, 
"there's  something 
I've  been  wanting  to 
ask  you  all  evening, 
Victoria." 

I  Well,  here  it  was. 
But  let  it  be  said  for 
Victoria  that  she  strove 
to  meet  the  threaten- 
ing ultimatum  with  ev- 
erything she  had.  First 
she  uttered  a  laugh.  It 
came  out  rather  on  the 
shrill  side,  but  it  would 
do.  At  the  same  time, 

she    tapped    Coombs'       

arm  playfully. 

"And  there's  something  I've  been  wanting 
to  ask  you  all  evening,"  she  said. 

Coombs  looked  at  her  keenly.  "Okay,"  he 
said.  "You  ask  first." 

"Just  what  is  a  newt,  anyway?"  Victoria 
said. 

Coombs'  eagerness  vanished, 
flat  voice  he  explained  that  a 
something  like  a  frog. 

Victoria  said  that  was  funny.  She  would 
have  sworn  it  was  something  like  a  rabbit. 

No,  Coombs  repeated,  it  was  more  like  a 
frog. 

Ihis  brought  Victoria,  intact,  as  far  as 
the  foyer,  where  her  battle  of  wits  with  her 
unsuspecting  opfX)nent  took  an  entirely 
new  turn  because  of  the  imexpected  ringing 
of  the  doorbell. 

Victoria  had  never  been  so  glad  for  an 
interruption.  Her  joy  was  somewhat  dam- 
aged, however,  when  she  opened  the  door 
and  found  a  tall,  blond,  smiling  girl  standing 
there  in  a  camel's-hair  coat  thrown  hastily 
over  her  shoulders.  To  an  ordinary  observer, 
here  was  a  pleasant-faced  neighbor  dropping 
in  for  a  casual  call.  To  Victoria  it  was,  more 
accurately,  her  best  chum  geared  to  battle, 
if  need  be,  for  a  friend's  safety.  Victoria 
could  tell  by  the  wild  look  glimmering  in 
Zola's  eyes  and  by  the  way  her  fists  were 
doubled  for  action.  The  whole  thing  shone 
with  a  kind  of  glorious  primitive  loyalty 
which  entirely  escaped  Victoria.  She  only 
knew  that  it  was  outrageous  of  Zola  to  come 
bursting  in  on  her  because  she  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a  person  had  enough  sense  to  take 
care  of  herself. 

"Surprise,"  Zola  cried.  Then  she  gave  a 
loud,  ringing  l?ugh  and  said,  "Double  sur- 


1^  Your  castles  in  the  air  are  the 
^  hest  castles  to  possess,  and  keep 
a  quiet  mind.  In  them  no  taxes,  no 
housemaids,  no  men-at-arms,  no 
larders,  no  bother  and  no  slavery  of 
property  exists.  Their  architecture 
is  always  perfect,  the  prospect  of  and 
from  them  is  always  delightful, 
and,  in  fact,  without  them  the 
greater  part  of  humanity  would 
have  no  house  in  which  to  shield 
their  souls  against  the  storms  of  life. 
It  is  prudent,  therefore,  to  keep 
these  aerial  fortalices  in  good  re- 
pair, not  letting  them  too  long  out 
of  our  mind's  eye,  in  case  they  van- 
ish altogether  into  Spain. 

— R.  B.  CUNNINGHAM  GRAHAM. 


In  a  dull, 
newt  was 


prise,"  and  beckoned  sidewise  to  a  Section  of 
the  corridor  beyond  Victoria's  vision.  At 
once  two  more  persons  sprang  muscularly 
into  view — a  pair  of  gigantically  tall  boys 
with  red  hair  cropped  very  short  and  with  an 
aura  of  teeming  strength  that  seemed  to 
make  the  air  quiver.  They  were  the  Conover 
twins,  Chib  and  Sloop.  Zola  and  Victoria 
represented  only  a  portion  of  the  younger 
female  order  who  worshiped  the  Conovers 
because  of  their  wit,  handsome  faces  and  dis- 
tinction in  all  forms  of  college-freshman 
athletics. 

"Hi!"  roared  the  identical  brothers  at 
Victoria  in  an  identical  shout,  a  shout  which, 
in  combination,  blew  through  the  Todd 
foyer  like  a  strong  wind.  * 

Victoria  staggered  back  a  little,  bump- 
ing into  Coombs,  whom  she  had  quite  for- 
gotten. Zola  triumphantly  led  her  massive 
escorts  into  Victoria's  home  and  the  three 
newcomers  stared  down  at  Herbert 
Coombs.  Coombs  looked  back  at  them, 
blushing. 

Victoria  presented  Herbert  Coombs. 
There  was  a  crazy  moment  of  mixed-up 
handshaking  and  muttering  and  then  one 
of  those  silences  fell. 

Zola,  who  had  never  been  known  to  be  at 
a  loss  for  words  for  long,  charged  through 
the  painful  stillness.  "Well,  there  I  was  all 
curled  up  with  a  magazine,"  she  said,  "when 
who  should  suddenly  barge  in  but  these 

two " 

"We're  just  in  overnight,"  Chib  said. 

"I  have  to  have  a 
tooth    pulled    tomor- 
row,"  Sloop   said   ea- 
gerly. 

Zola  addressed  her- 
self severely  toCoombs. 
"He  broke  it  in  a 
wrestling  match." 

Coombs  lifted  his 
face  until  he  had  a  good 
view  of  Sloop's — the 
twins  towered  over  him 
by  a  footage  too  im- 
mense to  seem  true — 
and  gave  him  an  ad- 
miring look. 

Zola  continued: 
"We're  only  staying  a 
minute.  I  just  wanted 
to  see  if  everything's 

under  control,"  she 

added  incisively. 
"  Naturally  " — with  a  pitying  look  at  Coombs 
which  everybody  missed,  except  Victoria — 
"it  is.  Well,  Vick,  as  long  as  I'm  here,  how 
about  showing  me  your  sensational  new 
present?" 

"My  sensational  new  present?"  Victoria 
inquired.  She  saw  through  the  whole  thing, 
of  course.  Zola,  with  her  usual  noble  inten- 
tion, always  seemed  to  find  some  reason  for 
wanting  to  build  up  Victoria  when  there 
were  boys  around.  Victoria  understood  that 
Zola  was  doing  sp  now  in  the  desperate  hope 
of  offsetting  the  Conover  twins'  possible 
shock  and  disappointment  at  Victoria's 
pitiful  taste  in  associating  with  anybody 
like  Herbert  Coombs.  There  were  times, 
Victoria  realized  grimly,  when  she  needed 
all  the  building  up  she  could  get.  But  to- 
night, with  her  new-found  strength  still 
bolstering  her,  she  was  in  no  mood  to  accept 
Zola's  help.  "What  sensational  new  pres- 
ent?" Victoria  said  stubbornly  to  Zola. 
"Your  new  silver-fox  cape,  of  course." 
The  fact  was  that  Victoria  had  no  new 
silver-fox  cape.  Even  an  old  silver-fox  cape 
was  a  thing  that  Victoria  would  gladly  have 
given  many  years  of  her  life  to  own.  But  so 
far,  all  she  had  achieved  in  the  line  of  coat 
properties,  as  Zola  very  well  knew,  were  a 
plain  brown  tweed  reefer  for  school  and  an 
equally  furless  red  wool  coat  for  other  occa 
sions.  Nevertheless,  Victoria  suddenly  sub- 
mitted to  the  idea  of  showing  Zola  her  costly 
nonexistent  cape  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
getting  Zola  alone,  and  giving  her  a  good 
piece  of  her  mind. 

"Well,  come  along  then,"  Victoria  said  to 

Zola,  and  after  settling  the  three  boys  in  the 

living  room,  the  two  girls  hurried  off. 

(Continued  on  Page  196) 
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Were  waiti?ig  to  get  o?i  the 

waiting  list  for  Scrant07i  Craftspuns 

Waiting  for  Scranton  Craftspuns*  will  be  over 
soon  we  hope,  now  that  peace  is  here.  Since  military 
demands  have  ended,  we'll  start  weaving  those  hand- 
some Craftspuns  you  love,  just  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
our  hands  on  the  yarn. 

We've  already  done  our  "post-war  planning,"  so  we 
won't  waste  a  minute  when  we  have  the  yarn  to  start  up 
our  hungry  looms.  And  you  can  depend  on  this — the 
new  Craftspuns  will  have  the  same  sturdy  tied-in-place 
weave  that  wears  and  washes  so  well. 

So  please  have  patience  just  a  little  longer.  Before 
you  know  it,  we'll  again  have  plenty  of  smarter-than- 
ever  Craftspuns  to  beautify  those  windows  of  yours. 
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"THE  NET  OF  THEM  ALL" 
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(Continued  from  Page  194) 

Presently  they  were  facing  each  other  in 
Victoria's  bedroom,  a  smart  tang  of  gun- 
powder charging  the  air.  Both  were  furious, 
neither  could  wait  to  talk.  As  usual,  Zola 
had  her  say  first. 

"You  might  have  told  me,"  she  cried. 

Victoria  did  not  ask,  "Tell  you  what?" 
She  knew.  These  two  bosom  friends  knew 
each  other  so  well  that  they  seldom  had  to 
waste  time  on  the  finer  points  of  conversa- 
tional exchange.  Each  seemed  able  to  read 
the  other's  mind  with  a  knifelike  shrewdness 
that  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  the  matter 
at  hand.  Now,  for  example,  Victoria  under- 
stood thoroughly  that  Zola  meant  she  might 
have  told  her  Coombs  was  the  kind  of  boy 
he  was. 

"But  how  could  I  tell  you  what  I  didn't 
know? "  Victoria  returned.  "You  phone,  you 
ask  me  'What's  he  like?'  I  tell  you  I  don't 
know  because  I  don't  know  and  you  say, 
'Look  out,  he's  a  wolf,'  and  maybe  he  is  or 
maybe  he  isn't." 

Zola  sighed  heavily.  "Vicky,  you  abso- 
lutely kill  me,"  she  said.  "One  look  at  that 
little    pink-cheeked    prep-schooler    and    I 
should   think   you'd 
know  he'd  sooner  col- 
lapse  or   something 
before  he'd  make  a 
pass  at  a   girl   and 
here   you   have   me 
halfcrazy  with  worry 
all  evening  and  prac- 
tically  dragging  me 
all  the  way  over  here 
for  nothing." 

"Zola,"  Victoria 
saidquietly.  "kindly 
remember  you  came 
here  by  yourself,  ab- 
solutely and  com- 
pletely uninvited." 

"I  came  here  to 
save  you,"  Zola  said. 
I  ler  tone  was  bitter, 
as  if  she  had  been 
done  out  of  an  op- 
portunity to  com- 
mit a  memorable  act 
of  heroism.  "Well, 
I'm  glad  at  least  for 
one  thing,"  she  went 
on.  "I'm  glad  at  least 
that  I  had  enough 
sense  on  the  way  over 
not  to  let  the  Con- 
overs  know  the  dan- 
gerous type  of  date  I 
was  expecting  to  find 
you  with.  I'd  have 
been  a  laughingstock 
for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  Herbert 
Coombs!  Well,  I 
might  have  known." 

"I  don't  think  I  can  quite  fathom  that 
last  remark  of  yours,"  Victoria  said  coldly. 
"I  think  that  last  remark  definitely  calls 
for  some  explanation.  In  other  words,  you 
might  have  known  what?" 

"I  might  have  known,"  Zola  said,  slowly 
and  fiercely,  "that  no  wolf  would  ever  come 
howling  at  your  door.  Because  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Vicky,  you're  just  not  the  type  to 
attract  wolves.  Little  Herbert  What's-his- 
name  would  he.  just  alx)ut  your  speed." 

Making  every  allowance  for  Zola's  weari- 
ness after  her  evening  of  high-keyed  worry, 
this  was  nevertheless  a  fearful  slap  at  Vic- 
toria's appeal.  At  best,  Victoria's  self- 
confidence  was  on  the  shaky  side,  so  that 
any  defense  of  her  powers  of  attraction  re- 
quired long,  careful  thinking.  The  best  thing 
to  do,  she  now  decided  quickly,  would  be  to 
varnish  up  Herbert  Coombs'  side  of  the 
question  a  little. 

"It  so  happens,"  Victoria  said,  "that 
there's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the  kind  of  girls 
who  attract  Herbert  Coombs,  who  happens 
to  be  far  from  being  a  cluck.  Herbert 
Coombs  knows  things  about  science  that 
very  few  people  seem  to  know  and  he  be- 
lieves in  girls'  living  their  own  life  and  you 
show  me  any  tx)y  of  his  age  among  yarn  male 
friends  who's  allowed  to  smoke  a  pipe." 


To  Victoria's  intense  joy,  Zola  seemed  won 
over  by  Victoria's  shrewd  maneuver — but 
only  for  a  moment.  "But  is  he  old  enough 
to  be  interested  in  girls?"  Zola  inquired 
softly  and,  giving  her  coat  a  neat  hitch  about 
the  shoulders,  she  marched  grandly  out  of 
the  room. 

Victoria  followed  her,  chiefly  because 
there  was  nothing  else  she  could  do.  She  was 
in  a  very  odd  frame  of  mind.  She  was  in  a 
rage — but  at  whom?  She  wasn't  really  angry 
at  Zola— they  often  had  violent  differences 
of  opinion  which  were  always  quickly  for- 
gotten— and  she  certainly  wasn't  angry  at 
Herbert  Coombs.  After  all,  she  asked  her- 
self reasonably,  what  had  the  poor  boy  done 
that  was  wrong,  outside  of  being  himself? 

It  became  quite  plain  to  Victoria  that  if 
she  was  angry  at  anybody,  it  was  at  herself 
for  having  harbored  suspicion  against  an 
innocent  man,  only  it  was  more  self-disgust 
than  anger.  Zola,  having  seen  him  and  ad- 
judged him  not  to  be  the  wolf  type,  made  it 
quite  final  that  he  was  not.  Say  what  you 
would  about  Zola — and  there  was  plenty, 
Victoria  thought,  she  could  say  if  she  were 
to  let   herself  go — 
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B%'   ALICE   HARTICH 

She  brought  the  largest  pumpkin  in 
today 
And  scooped  it  out,  and  baked  a 
pie  to  match 
The  one  she  baked  a  year  ago.   She 
cut 
A  crooked  pumpkin  face,  and 
made  a  batch 
Of  cookies  for  the  youngsters  sure 
to  come 
Tomorrow  when  they  saw  that 
face  between 
The  gateposts,  knowing  it  a  sign 
that  here 
Were  folks  who  knew  the  rites  of 
Halloween. 
The  laughing  boys  and  girls  would 
never  guess 
Her  bounty  was  for  one  who 
wasn't  there. 
Or  that  her  pumpkin's  eyes  were 
looking  far 
Across  the  misty  miles  of  sea  and 
air. 

•     •••••••• 


she  was  really  bril- 
liant when  it  came 
to  sizing  up  male 
types. 

This  cleared  Her- 
bert Coombs  of  all 
suspicions  on  Vic- 
toria's part  that  he 
was  anything  except 
what  he  seemed  to 
be;  and,  at  this,  Vic- 
toria began  to  feel 
more  and  more 
ashamed  of  herself 
and  sorry  for  him. 
Especially  when  she 
came  into  the  living 
room  and  saw  what 
was  going  on  in 
there.  The  Conover 
brothers  had  cleared 
a  liberal  section  of 
space  for  them- 
selves in  the  middle 
of  the  room  and 
were  now  frenziedly 
working  off  some  of 
their  blazing  energy 
by  practicing  a  bit  of 
spine  shock  in  the 
cunning  field  of  judo. 
It  began  with  Sloop's 
taking  Chib  by  the 
wrist  and  it  wound 
up  with  Chib's  flying 
through  the  air  and 
landing,  with  a 
crash,  on  his  back 
some  feet  away. 
While  all  this  went  on,  Herbert  Coombs,  look- 
ing smaller  and  pinker  than  ever,  sat  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  couch  watching  everything  in  awe. 
Victoria  came  over  and  sat  down  beside 
him,  in  a  protecting  sort  of  way,  just  as  the 
two  Conovers,  sweating  and  panting,  looked 
at  him. 

"It's    really    a    cinch,"    Sloop    said    to 
Coombs. 

"Would  you  like  to  try  it?"  Chib  said  to 
Coombs. 

Victoria  held  her  breath  for  the  small  in- 
terval before  Coombs  replied.  On  the  one 
hand,  she  was  terrified  at  what  could  happen 
to  Coombs  if  he  agreed  to  allow  himself  to  be 
flung  through  space  by  either  of  the  Con- 
overs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  her  desper- 
ate hope  that,  for  his  own  sake.  Coombs 
would  coolly  say,  "Yes,  I'd  like  to  try  it." 
She  pictured  him  jumping  up  with  an  alert- 
ness and  self-assurance  which,  up  to  now,  he 
had  somehow  managed  to  conceal,  seizing 
one  or  even  both  of  the  enormous  twins  and 
flipping  them  carelessly  across  the  room,  to 
everybody's  astonishment — especially  Zola's. 
But  Herbert  Coombs  did  not  say  yes.  He 
did  not  say  anything  for  a  moment.  He  just 
sat  there  turning  paler  and  paler.  Then  he 
glanced  nervously  at  his  watch.  "I  think 
it's  a  little  too  late."  he  said  to  Chib  and 
Sloop.  "  I  have  to  be  going." 
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beauty  of  solid  hard       ., 

sugar  tree  maple  is  at 
its  best  in  authentic  early 
American  reproductions  by 
Willett.    Feel  the  lustrous 
finish  and  compare! 
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Zola  giggled.  Victoria  gave  her  a  warning 
look.  Zola  coughed  and  said,  quite  gently 
for  Zola,  "  I  guess  we  all  ought  to  be  dashing 
along." 

While  the  Conovers  silently  opened  the 
door  for  Zola  and  rang  for  the  elevator,  Her- 
bert Coombs  went  to  the  hall  closet  and 
pulled  out  his  hat  and  coat.  Much  in  the 
same  way  Herbert  Coombs  had  slipped  into 
Victoria's  life,  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
leaving  it.  A  brief  handclasp,  a  mumble,  a 
blush  and  he  was  gone. 

Now  they  were  all  gone  and  Victoria  stood 
all  by  herself  in  the  foyer.  She  stood  there 
for  quite  a  while.  She  thought,  Theie  was 
nothing  much  to  him,  but  he  couldn't  help  it. 
She  was  beginning  to  feel  like  crying  when 
the  bell  rang.  She  opened  the  door.  It  was 
Herbert  Coombs. 

He  was  terribly  sorry,  he  stammered,  but 
he'd  forgotten  his  pipe.  "I  must  have  left  it 
in  the  living  room,"  he  said,  but  he  made  no 
move  to  find  it.  He  just  kept  staring  and 
staring  at  Victoria  with  that  same  eager, 
wild  look  which  Victoria's  query  about  newts 
had  destroyed  a  while  before.  "Look,"  he 
burst  out  suddenly,  "there's  something  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  all  evening,  only — I  don't 

know — I  guess  I  lost  my  nerve "   He 

broke  off  in  confusion  and  giggled. 

Victoria  was  unaware  of  the  slight  back- 
ward step  she  took.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"Look,"  Coombs  rushed  on,  "I've  never 
been  to  a  real  night  club — I've  never  even 
been  in  New  York  before — and  I  wondered 
if  you'd  go  to  one  with  me.  I  mean  now.  We 
wouldn't  even  have  to  dance  if  you  didn't 
want  to  because  I  guess  you  being  a  New 
York  girl,  you  must  think  I'm  a  terrible 
dancer  compared  with  the  way  your  New 
York  friends  probably  dance." 

She  knew  that  he  was  thinking  particu- 
larly of  the  Conovers,  although  there  was 
neither  bitterness  nor  envy  in  his  comparison 
between  himself  and  the  mighty  twins. 
There  was  only  a  self-acceptance  so  terrible 
in  its  simplicity  that  Victoria  began  to  see, 
for  the  first  time,  how  miserably  hopeless 
life's  outlook  must  be  to  a  Coombs  in  a 
world  full  of  big,  smart,  attractive  Conovers. 

"Now  don't  go  getting  morbid,"  she  said 
with  a  cheerfulness  she  did  not  feel.  "If 
you're  thinking  of  how  Chib  and  Sloop 
dance,  remember  that  they're  years  older 
than  you."  They  weren't,  and  Victoria 
knew  it,  but  she  felt  she  had  to  say  some- 
thing to  help  Herbert  Coombs  believe  that, 
given  time,  he  too  might  grow  up  to  be 
something  gloriously  large  and  competent. 

Coombs  smiled  sadly.  "Chib  is  only  ten 
months  older  than  I  am,"  he  said,  "and 
Sloop  is  only  eleven  minutes  older  than 
Chib.  We  were  talking  about  ages  while  you 
were  out  of  the  room." 

Victoria's  cheerfulness  mounted  to  des- 
perate gaiety.  "Well,  a  girl  could  get  a  little 
mixed  up,  couldn't  she?  But  that's  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  it's  really  too  late 
for  me  to  be  going  out  and,  besides,  even  if  it 
was  early,  I  couldn't  go  without  my  parents' 
permission." 

Before  she  was  half  finished  speaking. 
Victoria  noticed  a  violent  change  coming 
over  Herbert  Coombs.  His  color  began  to 
deepen  until  it  was  at  least  two  layers  be- 
neath any  reasonable  level  of  blushing,  even 
for  him.  His  round  smooth  cheeks  flamed 
darkly  and  even  his  eyes  seemed  to  have 
turned  a  sickly  pink. 

In  an  ugly  flash,  Victoria  understood  why. 
Without  meaning  to,  she  had  stung  Herbert 
Coombs  to  his  heart.  He  thought  she  had 
lied  to  him  about  being  unable  to  go  out  with 
him,  just  as  she  had  lied  about  the  Conover 
twins'  age.  While  she  floundered  wretchedly 
about,  wondering  how  to  soothe  his  deep 
hurt.  Coombs  managed  to  speak. 

"Well,  I  just  thought  I'd  ask,"  he  said 
heartbrokenly,  and  he  started  for  the  door. 

Strangely  impelled,  Victoria  started  after 
this  boy  whom  she  considered  rather  silly 
to  look  at,  something  of  a  bore  and  even  a 
weakling.  At  his  first  leave-taking  that  night, 
she  had  been  terribly  sorry  for  him  but  re- 
lieved that  she  would  never  have  to  see  him 
again.  Just  the  same,  she  felt  now  that  she 
had  to  do  what  she  was  about  to  do. 
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day  beating  of  scuffing  feet  .  .  . 

Uy  it  over  ^;i 
rug  cushion 


OZITE 


to  make  your  Rug 

look  lovelier  lor  longer  •  •  • 

to  keep  colors  and  pattern  brighter  the  way 
steaming  up  the  nap  does  for  velvet  .  •  • 


laY  it  over  ^^i 
rug  cushion 


OZITE 


Since  only  GENUINE 

CIRCLE  TREAD  OZITE 

offers  all  these  features,  ^^     •       ^^-   ^a^^m^im^mm 

naturally  you'll  insist  on  it  ^^^      «     ^^   "^^  W '  I "  ■■ 

•  It's  unquestionably  the  finest  quality       ^^^^^- "-^^^^^ 

rug  and  carpet  cushion  .  .  .  nia<le  of  All  ^^^^^^^^^^^ R U C    CUSHION 

Hair,     Reinforced     with     Fabrics    Center. 
Unlike  inferior  quality  pads,  OZITE  will  not  ^ 

pack  down  hard,  but  stays  soft  and  springy  ,  Clinton  Carpet  Company 

all    your   life.    Contains    NO    RE-USED   MA-  0  Merchandise  Mart,  Chiiago  H 

TERIALS.      Permanently     MOTH     PROOFED.  *  PleasesendFreeBooklet71tonCareofRug». 

Odorless    because    OZOINIZED.      Guaranteed.  •  », 

name ,,... 

•  Look  for  the  Circle  Tread  design  and  the  name  %  Address 

OZITE  in  every  yard  of  cushion.  # 

^  Cliy State 


"THAT'S  A 
MIGHTY  PRETTY  HAT 

you're  wearing  tonight, 
Mrs.  G." 


"GLAD  YOU  LIKE  IT,  MR.  G. 

It's  going  to  be  our 
new  Bedroom^ 


Alexander  Smilh 

Floor-Plan  Rui; 

Pattern  <)47 


THAT'S  RIGHT,  MR.  G.   Your  smart  little  wife  has  discovered  the  "Post  War' 
way  to  "do  over"  her  home  in  colors  as  becoming  as  her  most  flattering  hat. 


You,  too,  can  do  over  your 
home  in  colors  that  make  you  look 
your  loveliest.  It  stands  to  reason, 
if  your  husband  says  nice  things 
when  you  wear  that  certain  hat  or 
dress,  he'll  pay  you  twice  as  many 
compliments  when  every  room  in 
your  home  flatters  you  with  your 
most  becoming  colors. 

How  to  do  it .''  Start  with  an  Alex- 
ander Smith  Floor-Plan  Rug  or 
Broadloom  Carpet  as  soon  as  they 
are  plentiful  again.  Choose  one  with 
colors  that  do  things  for  you.  Use 
those  same  colors  in  your  walls, 
draperies,  furniture,  and  create  a 
"personality  room!" 

Plan  your  color-right  room  now. 
Write  for  our  free  booklet,  "It's 
Fun  To  Do  Over  With  Color." 
Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet 
Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


ALEXANDER       SMITH 

flOOR-PLAN       RUGS  •  BROADLOOM       CARPETS 
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"Herbert,"  she  said. 

He  turned  around.  Victoria  took  his  face 
in  her  hands  and,  bending  down,  she  kissed 
him.  She  kissed  him  deliberately  and  whole- 
heartedly, despite  her  frenzied  efforts,  most 
of  the  evening,  to  avoid  his  kissing  her. 

Herbert  Coombs  stood  there  quietly  until 
it  was  over.  He  did  not  move  or  speak  until 
quite  some  time  after  Victoria  had  let  go  of 
his  face.  Now  it  was  very  pale  again,  she 
saw,  and  quite  moist.  But  not  with  fear  this 
time— rather  because  of  a  rich,  sure  up- 
welling  of  joy  quite  new  to  him. 

The  two  of  them — an  undersized  boy  and 
a  long-legged  girl — stared  at  each  other  in 
happy  amazement.  Miraculously,  he  had 
been  lifted  out  of  black,  agonizing  shame 
by  the  girl's  small  warm  gesture  of  kindness. 
At  the  same  time,  tlie  girl  was  realizing  for 
the  first  time  how  wonderfully  simple  it  was 
to  restore  another  human  being's  happiness. 
All  you  had  to  do,  Victoria  thought,  was  care 
enough. 

It  was  a  moment  of  unforgettable  radi- 
ance. But  finally  it  broke  when  Herbert 
Coombs  stirred  and  spoke  four  hoarse  words. 
"Well,  good  night  again,"  was  all  he  could 
say,  but  his  big  blue  eyes  were  shining. 

The  door  slammed  after  him.  In  a  dreamy 
glow,  Victoria  moved  into  the  living  room. 
She  was  going  to  turn  off  the  lights  for  the 
night  when  she  saw  Herbert  Coombs'  pipe 
lying  on  a  table.    Something  told  her  that 


^  \S  illiaiti  Feather  tolclofan  Indian 
^  «  lni  «a.s  e<inverlinf;  a  log  into  a 
eaiioe.  A  man  eanie  along  and  said, 
"('.lii«-f.  I  think  she's  loo  wide  for 
her  h-nglh."  So  the  Indian  nar- 
roMe<l  her  down.  Another  said, 
"Chief,  the  stern's  too  full."'  So  he 
eiit  down  the  stern.  \  third  said, 
"I  h«'  how's  loo  sheer,  t^hief."  so  he 
(i\<-d  up  the  how.  "She's  a  little  loo 
de<-p.  <  iliief,"  .s<i  the  ol<l  man  haeked 
a«a>  some  more.  When  he  laiinehed 
the  eanoe  it  eapsi/.e<l.  lie  haiile<l  it 
hark  on  the  l>ea<'h.  found  another 
log  an<l  hegan  again.  Onee  more  a 
stranger  ofl"er«'d  a«lviee,  hut  this 
time  tin-  Indian  answered.  "Thai's 
everyman's  hoat  over  there,"  point- 
ing to  I  h<-  monstrosity  that  wouldn't 
lloal.  Then,  resuming  his  work,  he 
mum  hied.  "This  uill  he  Indian's 
hoat." 

— M.  BACON:  Thirty  Years  With  Dotted  lines, 
{copyright  by  author)  E.  O.  Pointer  Printing  Co. 


he  would  be  too  shy  to  come  back  for  it  a 
second  time  in  one  night,  and  something  else 
told  her  that  she  would  be  glad  to  mail  it  to 
him.  This  would  give  her  a  good  excuse  to 
write  him  a  letter. 

There  was  one  more  thing  she  wanted  to 
do  to  make  Herbert  Coombs  sure  of  her 
lasting  good  will. 

"If  you're  ever  in  New  York  again,"  she 
would  say,  "and  if  it  suits  your  fancy,  I 
should  be  delighted  to  ask  my  parents  if  I 
may  accompany  you  to  a  night  club,  which 
I  am  sure  they  will  grant,  after  their  pleasure 
in  meeting  you." 

As  she  continued  planning  the  letter — she 
would  use  her  best  stationery  that  said 
VICKY  on  it  in  bold  purple  letters  and  she 
would  put  just  a  drop  of  her  mother's  best 
perfume  on  it — she  went  over  to  tlie  hall 
mirror  and  took  the  end  of  the  pipe  stem 
and  pressed  a  dimple  into  her  cheek  with  it. 
She  did  this  faithfully  every  night  with  a 
pencil  in  the  hope  of  improving  her  smile. 

Now  she  leaned  forward  to  try  out  the 
results  of  tonight's  beautifying  effort  by 
smiling  at  her  reflection  in  what  she  trusted 
was  a  ravishing  way.  But  somehow,  she 
didn't  care  about  that — not  tonight.  For- 
getting to  notice  the  smile,  she  noticed, 
mostly,  herself.  She  thought  she  looked 
different— grown  up,  getting  to  know  life's 
secrets.  She  wasn't  too  sure  she  liked  that, 
but  then,  she  supposed,  it  had  to  start  some- 
time. 

Victoria  sighed  and  whispered  to  the  girl 
in  the  mirror,  "Life  is  certainly  an  irascible 
projxjsition,  isn't  it?" 

She  meant  anomalous  or  peculiar,  odd. 
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-^^  any  roon/day 


WITH 


MX 


READY-PASTED  BORDER 

FOR  PLAIN,  PAINTED,  OR  PAPERED  WAL 


Just  dip 

in  water 

...oLnd  apply 


34^ 
stunning 
patterns 


Smart 
around  doors, 
mirrors, 
cabinets,  too! 


Costs  as  little  as  l5fperl2ft.Rol 

AT  HARDWARE,  CHAIN,  DRUG,  DEPT. 
&   WALLPAPER   STORES  EVERYWHERE 


Another  Product  of 
UNITED   WALLPAPER,    INC. 

Chicago  54,  Illinois 


COPTRIOHT    1B4C,    UNITCD  WALLPAPER,    INO. 


The  pasture  has  become  a  muted  green,  and  the  goldenrod 
and  wild  asters  spill  a  glory  of  color  over  the  stone  fence. 


Diary  of  Domesticity 


THE  special  gift  of  frosty  gold  days  comes 
now;  time  to  lay  down  the  household 
tasks  and  shut  the  door  on  routine.  For 
every  October,  when  I  see  the  trees  over 
he  meadow,  I  think,  "I  shall  not  look  upon 
ler  like  again."  And  every  October  is  differ- 
;nt,  strange  with  new  beauty. 

With  old  gunny  sacks  over  our  shoulders, 
we  climb  the  pasture  slopes.  Here  the  out- 
;ropping  ledges  are  warm  and  gray,  but 
lave  delicate  colors  laid  over  the  stone, 
Dastel  of  lichens,  rosy-tipped,  soft  olive; 
:oppery-tinged.  The  pasture  itself  is  still 
^reen,  a  muted  green,  and  all  the  goldenrod 
ind  chicory  and  wild  asters  spill  more  glory 
Dver  the  stone  fence.  As  if  this  were  not 
breath-taking  enough,  "I  will  lift  up  mine 
;yes  unto  the  hills  "  and  see  the  sugar  maples 
and  oaks  and  butternuts.  There  should  be 
aew  words  every  October  for  the  colors  gold 
and  scarlet  and  bronze  and  russet.  There 
they  are,  living  fire,  and  a  re-establishment 
Df  God's  good  will  to  earth. 

We  go  up  to  the  farther  lot  where  the 
butternut  trees  have  their  tawny  leaves  lifted 
against  the  soft  sky.  The  nuts  are  cinnamon 
or  black-suede  color  and  the  long  ovals  hang 
in  delightful  clumps  together.  One  kind  of 
rain  that  I  like  is  a  rain  of  butternuts  plop- 
ping on  my  bent  head. 

We  fill  the  gunnysacks  and  then  wander 
pn  to  the  hickory  trees.  The  green-lacquer 
jcovers  of  the  nuts  split  open  easily,  and  in- 
side the  pale  polished  nuts  are  hidden.  A 
hickory  nut  is  beautifully  made,  with  its  del- 
.icate  ridges  and  tiny  point  to  finish  it  off.  It 
.feels  smooth  to  the  hand  and  has  a  faint 
pleasant  smell.  I  love  to  roll  a  handful  in  my 
,fingers  as  I  gather  them. 

It  is  still  and  peaceful  up  here,  and  the  air 
has  a  dreaming  quality.  When  we  have 
[wandered  as  far  as  we  need,  for  the  gunny 
sacks  do  get  heavy  very  soon,  we  move  to 
the  biggest  ledge  of  all,  where  there  is  a  nice 
flat  place  to  spread  a  picnic  supper. 
I  We  have  one  of  those  small  folding  tin 
stoves  that  hold  solid-alcohol  cans,  and  we 
unfold  it  and  light  the  alcohol.  A  small  frying 
pan  goes  over  the  blue-red  flame.  There  is 
room  enough  on  the  ledge  for  the  stove  and 
the  rest  of  the  picnic  equipment  too.  We  purl 
up  along  the  edge  of  the  rock,  letting  our  feet 
dangle  over. 


The  menu  is  an  old  one,  for  this  nut  gather- 
ing has  all  the  aura  of  a  tradition  with  us. 
New-laid  eggs,  fried  crisp  at  the  edges  and 
just  firm  in  the  golden  centers.  Slices  of  dark 
bread  to  lift  them  on.  We  have  big  ripe  to- 
matoes laid  on  grape  leaves,  to  eat  in  the 
hand  with  salt  and  pepper. 

And  this  is  all,  for  we  can't  carry  much 
'when  the  nut  sacks  are  full.  Usually  we  find 
windfall  sweet  apples  near  where  we  eat, 
and  make  dessert  of  them. 

When  we  bring  our  nuts  home,  we  spread 
them  to  dry  on  clean  papers  in  the  store- 
house. They  should  dry  well  before  they  are 
hung  up  in  bags  from  the  rafters. 

Another  crop  is  ready  for  gathering,  too — 
the  firewood!  We  take  a  wooding  expedi- 
tion and  bring  in  old  dry  fallen  branches  and 
broken  limbs,  chop  them  up  and  stack  them 
for  those  open  fires.  We  always  mean  to  get 
enough  for  all  winter,  but  we  never  do.  Be- 
cause there  is  the  vegetable  garden  needing 
last  aid,  and  the  border  to  clean  up  for  fall, 
and  the  kennel  to  scrub  and  paint.  Every 
day  is  bursting  with  things  to  do. 

Tomatoes  may  be  gathered,  pulling  the 
vines  and  hanging  them  in  the  woodshed  to 
go  on  ripening. 

Some  green  ones  we  make  dill  tomatoes 
from.  This  is  easy  and  so  good.  I  wash 
small  green  tomatoes  and  pack  them  in  hot 
sterilized  jars. 

To  every  jar  I  add  a  clove  of  garlic,  1  cel- 
ery stalk,  \i  green  pepper,  cut  up,  a  dill 
flower  head  with  seeds.  Then  I  bring  2 
quarts  of  water  to  boil,  add  1  quart  vinegar, 
1  cup  salt  and  boil  five  minutes.  I  pour  this 
over  the  tomatoes  and  seal  at  once.  They  are 
ready  in  six  weeks. 

The  cockers  love  the  frosty  mornings. 
They  race  in  the  leaves  and  pounce  on 
imaginary  rabbits,  their  ears  simply  fly 
straight  out  on  each  side,  their  tails  whir. 
They  look  very  beautiful,  the  red  and  white 
of  Snow  and  the  satin  black  of  Melody  and 
the  smooth  luster  of  Honey's  gold  and  the 
etching  black  and  white  of  Silver.  I  never 
know  which  is  nicer  to  look  at  framed  in 
Autumn  leaves.  Esme  and  Tigger  sit  on  top 
of  the  garden  gate,  a  black  silhouette  and  a 
bisque  one. 

Clover  is  violently  pursuing  squirrels  from 
tree  to  tree  and  Saxon  is  ruining  the  lawn 
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Suggestions  for  a  more  attractive  home 


A  picture  window,  a  Carrara  wainscot  in  bathroom  or  kitchen,  a  wall 
mirror  or  door  mirror,  a  few  PC  Glass  Blocks  .  .  .  these  cost  very  little 
extra  money,  but  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  smartness  and 
charm  of  your  home.  Why  not  consult  your  architect  about  using  more 
glass  in  your  new  house.?  He  knows  Pittsburgh  Glass  Products  well . . . 
and  can  make  helpful  suggestions  for  their  use. 

*  PITTSBURGH '  s^knoi^  ^ua^  (y^  a^C^h>H^ 


Send  for  this  FREE  BOOK.  A  fully-illus- 
trated booklet  of  smart,  inexpensive 
ideas  for  the  use  of  glass  in  your  new 
home,  with  simple,  easy-to-follow  in- 
stallation instructions. 


BUY   WAR   BONDS  TODA/ 

fOR  A  BErrER  HOME 

TOMORROW 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company 

2324-5  Grant  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your 
free  book  entitled,  "A  Little  Extra  Glass 
Means  a  Lot  of  Extra  Charm." 


Name_ 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


PITTSBURGH    PLATE    GLASS    COMPANY 
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Every  Kenwood  is  a  Sleeping  Beauty 


Ihat  familiar  Kenwood 
label  sums  up  everything  you  dream 
of  finding  when  you  are  choosing 
blankets  for  your  home  or  for  gifts. 
For  it's  the  symbol  of  beauty  and 
of  sleeping  comfort.  There's  a  bliss- 
ful warmth  in  the  deep  nap  of  a 
Kenwood  . . .  there's  gentle  softness 
in  the  fleecy  feel  of  it . . .  there's  long 
life  in  the  firm  yet  supple  weave  of 
the  springy,  live  wool... and  there's 
beauty  that  you'll  enjoy  every  time 
you  use  these  blankets,  through  the 
years.  Ask  at  your  favorite  fine  store 
to  seethe  Kenwood  famous  in  luscious 
colors  and  in  rich  gardenia  white. 


KEN  wo  op 


•^ENWOOD 
llANKETS 


Every  Kenwood  Blanket  is  a 
masterpiece  of  woven  wool  — 
a  product  of  the  craftsman- 
ship that  for  75  years  has  been 
the  pride  of  Kenwood  Milla. 


Jiisl 


again  after  moles.  This  seems  to  be  open 
season  for  moles.  Windy  keeps  making  nests 
in  the  zinnias;  he  is  about  zinnia  color  and 
maybe  that  is  why  he  likes  them. 

The  dogs  get  a  good  shampoo  on  a  sunny 
warm  day,  and  a  brushing.  They  get  burs  in 
their  ears  in  autumn,  no  matter  how  careful 
we  are.  The  best  way  to  fix  the  ears  is  to  use 
a  steel  comb  and  comb  through,  beginning 
with  the  underside  of  the  ear.  and  then  cut 
away  the  mass  where  the  bur  is  with  sharp 
scissors.  The  edge  of  the  comb  protects  the 
ear  itself.  Some  of  our  cockers  never  quite 
trust  the  scissors,  and  we  usually  have  two 
people  for  the  job,  one  to  hold  and  one  to 
clip.  But  the  last  time.  I  had  no  one  to  help 
me  and  I  learned  something  wonderful  about 
Windy  and  Pussy,  who  are  the  most  nervous 
of  all  about  this  trimming.  I  explained  the 
whole  matter  to  them.  "And  I  am  all  alone 
to  do  this  so  you  must  help  me."  I  finished 
my  speech  earnestly. 

I  wish  some  of  the  psychologists  who  think 
dogs  can't  understand  English  had  been 
there  to  see  the  red  and  the  black  sit  as  still  as 
mice  w'liile  I  worked  over  their  burs.  They 
just  knew !  1  believe  a  dog's  understanding 
is  limited  by  our  own  belief  in  it. 

Tlie  family  appetites  are  going  on  all 
cylinders  with  the  outdoor  life  and  the  crisp 
air.  Baked  beans  and  coleslaw  are  on  the 
supper  list  very  often,  macaroni  and  cheese, 
plenty  of  liot  breads. 

I  have  tried  a  nice  recipe  for  sweet  muffins, 
realK'  a  tea  muffin.  It  calls  for  'A  tablespoons 
butter  or  margarine,  '4  cup  sugar,  'A  beaten 
egg  yolks,  1  cup  milk,  2  cups  bread  flour, 
sifted  twice.  1  tablesp(X)n  baking  powder,  1 
teasixwn  salt,  3  beaten  egg  whites. 

I  cream  butter  well,  add  sugar  gradually 
and  cream  together,  then  alternately  beaten 
yolks  and  milk.  Turn  over 

the  (lour,  sifted  witii  salt       

and  baking  powder,  and 
stir  together  without  beat- 
ing. Fold  in  egg  whites. 
Pour  the  batter  into 
heated  greased  muffin 
pans  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven,  400"  F.,  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  The  muf- 
fins are  done  when   they 

are  light  brown  and  shrink       

from  the  sides  of  the  pan. 

We  serve  these  very  hot  with  honey  butter 
or  marmalade  or  wild-blackberry  jam. 

I  keep  a  soup  kettle  on  tiie  range  now. 
Every  now  and  then,  the  family  says,  "This 
is  the  best  soup  you  ever  made;  what's  in 
it?"  And  I  answer  vaguely,  "Everything  I 
could  find." 

The  trick  of  making  a  rich,  magically  good 
soup  is  to  blend  all  the  odds  and  ends  you 
have  tossed  into  it  with  a  basic  seasoning. 
For  instance,  a  big  dish  of  chicken  stock,  or  a 
bowl  of  bouillon  made  with  cubes,  or  some 
gravy  seasoning,  or  an  extra  can  of  tomatoes. 
A  package  of  dehydrated  soup  mix  does  a  lot 
for  a  mixture  of  leftover  vegetables  and 
sauces  that  are  simmering  with  onion,  mixed 
herbs  and  celery  tops.  I  add  a  tiny  pinch  of 
sage  often. 

Leftover  mashed  potatoes  are  lovely  to 
make  a  smooth  rich  soup.  Macaroni,  rice, 
dumplings  or  some  form  of  starch  is  a  must. 
Toasted  bread  cubes  will  do.  I  turn  in  scal- 
loped potatoes,  milk  and  all.  Almost  any 
canned  soup  makes  a  fine  addition  to  the 
basic  soup.  Cream  of  spinach  and  pea  and 
black  bean  are  favorites  of  ours. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  new  experience.  Our 
neighbor  up  the  road  has  been  raising  a  baby 
pig,  and  the  latter  suddenly  seemed  to  be 
having  some  sort  of  boils.  I  went  over  to 
help  take  her  to  Doctor  Beeres.  Having 
taken  cockers  over  frequently,  I  thought 
nothing  of  it;  I  simply  said,  "I'll  help  you 
take  Bunty  over." 

We  had  a  small  chicken  crate  w  ith  no  top 
and  a  nice  white  piece  of  old  bedspread  to 
wrap  her  in.  Bunty  is  a  white  pig,  with  a 
deceptive  air  of  innocence  and  docility.  We 
got  in  the  pen  and  made  sweet  sounds. 
"Here,  Bunty,  come  here,  Bunty."  Bunty 
retired  to  the  hay  and  pi-ered  at  us.  As  we 
approached,  she  darted  out  and  nearly 
trip|)ed  l>er  owner. 


I  hey 
to 


so    lon^   as    yoii 
'y    4111  asking  |»<>o|»l<'  h<i\\ 
ar<'  f«'<'liiiji.  I  lu'\    ;irt'  ^oiii 
keep   on    triliiiiu   >oii.     So    yon 
liu\<-    iiolxxly     to    hianie    hiit 
yonrsfir. 

—COLEMAN  COX:  Straight  Talks. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin.) 


"Come,  Bunty,  come  on,  Bunty,"  she 
coaxed,  moving  over. 

Bunty  was  almost  there,  and  then  she 
wasn't.  And  for  the  next  forty  minutes  two 
large  grown  women  and  one  small  white  pig 
flew  around  the  barn  like  windmills,  in  and 
out,  up  and  down,  around  and  about.  If  we 
got  our  hands  on  her,  she  screamed  death 
and  disaster  and  smashed  away.  W'e  tried 
dropping  the  crate  on  her,  we  tried  doing  a 
bullfight  act  with  the  cloth.  Once  we  got  the 
cloth  over  her  and  she  flew  through  the  air 
like  a  balloon,  cloth  and  all. 

All  the  time  she  screamed  as  if  we  w^ere 
murdering  her,  and  this  kept  us  nervous.  Her 
owner  tried  feeding  her  and  Bunty  would 
come  up  and  whisk  up  the  food  all  right ;  but 
the  minute  we  made  a  nearer  move,  she  was 
off  again.  In  the  end,  we  had  to  call  in  the 
farmer  across  the  road.  It  took  him  about 
three  minutes  flat  to  have  her  in  the  box. 
So  it  seems  there  is  technique  even  in  pig 
catching !  We  felt  very  humble  as  we  loaded 
Bunty  in  the  car.  "You  have  to  sneak  up 
from  the  rear,"  I  said,  wiping  my  red  face, 
"and  cling  to  a  hind  leg." 

All  the  way  to  W'aterbury  Bunty  screeched 
like  a  madwoman.  And  she  rocketed  around 
in  the  crate  like  a  full  herd  of  buffalo  in  a 
stampede.  At  times  we  thought  the  cai 
would  fall  to  pieces.  Bunty's  owner  was  so 
distraught  she  drove  all  over  the  road. 

When  we  finally  got  to  the  doctor's  and 
crawled  out,  he  was  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  office. 

"I've  brought  my  pig,"  said  Bunty's 
owner. 

He  came  around  and  looked  in  at  the 
feverish  eye  of  Bunty  and  then  his  eyes  be- 
gan to  twinkle,  and  then  he  looked  at  our 
disheveled  selves  and  be- 

gan   to   laugh,    and    he 

laughed  until  tears  were 
in  his  eyes.  "Have  any 
trouble?"  he  asked 
mildly  when  he  recovered. 
We  rested  w'hile  he 
fixed  the  patient  up  and 
inoculated  her  and  loaded 
her  back,  and  then  we 
drove  home  and  had  an- 

other    unsuccessful    bout 

with  pig  stubbornness  try- 
ing to  get  Bunty  out  of  the  small  opening 
in  the  box.  After  half  an  hour  more,  she 
finally  was  hauled  out.  Panting  and  ex- 
hausted, we  stood  by  the  pen  and  Bunty 
stretched  herself  out  in  a  nice  soft  bed  of  hay 
and  relaxed. 

"W^ell,"  we  said,  "we're  lots  more  tired 
than  you  are!" 

Farming,  I  decided,  is  so  full  of  technical 
skill  that  I  wonder  how  anyone  ever  learns 
to  be  an  expert  farmer  in  one  lifetime!  If 
pigs  are  so  difficult,  think  of  cows  and  sheep 
and  horses  and  chickens  and  all  the  other  life 
on  a  farm  needing  special  treatment.  And 
as  for  the  rest  of  it,  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  wield  a  scythe  and  not  make  scallops  on 
the  hay.  , 

What  with  nuts  and  pig  catching  and  dog 
washing  and  gardening,  there  isn't  much 
time  to  read  in  October.  But  there  is  always 
time  to  remember. 

I  remember  reading  aloud  with  Harriet, 
my  friend  who  likes  reading  aloud  as 
well  as  I  do.  Some  lines  come  back  as 
a  nice  echo.  From  Frost's  Masque  of 
Reason  we  liked,  "And  science  goes  self- 
superseding  on!"  Wliat  a  perfect  way  to 
put  it.  Every  year  science  does  super- 
sede itself  with  newer  and  more  com- 
plicated progress.  Mr.  Frost's  sly  humor  as 
he  comments  on  the  world  is  a  joy  to  quote. 
I  like  the  whole  of  the  Masque  of  Reason, 
with  its  mellow  seasoned  wit.  The  main 
problem  of  why  Job  had  to  suffer  is  the  prob- 
lem we  never  solve,  why  mankind  has  to 
suffer.  Mr.  Frost  doesn't  exactly  solve  it 
either,  but  his  poetry  makes  good  reading! 
When  I  came  home  at  sunset  last  night, 
trying  to  feel  every  small  detail  of  loveliness 
in  the  tranquil  country  scene,  I  remembered 
another  favorite  line  from  Gibran,  who  says 
so  much  one  can  think  over: 

"  We  live  only  to  discover  beauty.  All  else 
i---  a  form  of  waiting." 
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TAYLOR  TALDWELL 

whose  novel,  This  Si<le  of  Innocence,  begins 
in  this  issue,  writes,  "Due  to  the  help  short- 
age in  our  town  of  Eggertsville,  New  York,  I 
do  practically  all  the  work  in  our  ten-room 
home,  all  the  gardening,  cooking,  shopping, 
scrubbing  and  sewing.  I  don't  like  it.  In  my 
spare  time  I  write  novels.  Since  I  do  all  my 
typing  and  correspondence  between  mid- 
night and  three  A.M.  and  rise  at  seven,  I 
get  only  about  five  hours'  sleep  a  night  (when 

I'm  lucky)  and 
I'm  in  and  out 
of  constant 
nervous  break- 
downs as  one 
goes  in  and  out 
of  revolving 
doors.  It  doesn't 
agree  with  me. 
I  take  frightful 
photographs — 
or  at  least,  I 
LEJAGORSK.V  flatter  myself 
that  I  do.  Normally  I  look  quite  pleasant, 
especially  after  the  laundry  is  done,  the  sil- 
ver polished,  the  bathrooms  washed  and  the 
sink  scrubbed.  My  friends  tell  me  I  look  ten 
years  younger  than  my  age;  my  husband 
says  fifteen.  They  are  all  lovely  liars.  Inci- 
dentally, to  paraphrase  Lincoln,  'all  I  am  I 
owe  to  my  darling  husband,'  who  has  been, 
literally,  my  guide,  philosopher  and  friend. 
He  edits  my  work,  argues  over  it  and  offers 
sensible  suggestions.  He  reads,  writes  and 
speaks  twelve  languages,  has  journeyed  over 
the  world,  ought  to  be  on  a  quiz  program. 
You  will  gather  that  I  appreciate  him." 

•    •••••••••••••••I 

MARY  LOOS  and 
WALTER  «IJRAI¥TY 

co-authors  of  This  U'orhl  Will  Be  Mine,  both 
enjoy  noise  when  they  are  writing.  Mr.  Du- 
ranty,  who  sold  his  first  story  in  1907  for  $12, 
speaks  five  languages,  keeps  an  occasional 

cat,  and  his 
favorite  dish  is 
a  new-laid  egg 
boiled  exactly 
4>g  minutes. 
Miss  Loos, 
niece  of  the 
famous  Anita, 
reads  the  Bible 
to  stimulate 
her  composi- 
tion, writes  18 
joHNENGsTEAD  hours  a  day 
when  enthused,  named  her  Yorkshire  ter- 
rier "Sergeant  Yorkshire"  and  is  hoping  to 
have  her  ballet,  Quetzalcoatl,  performe«l 
now  that  the  war  is  over. 

CLARA  LAWTOX   LIENHARD 

author  of  An  Answer  for  Everything,  says, 
"Born  in  Louisiana  sufficiently  long  ago  so 
that  I  now  conveniently  forget  the  date. 
Took  up  writing,   at   my   family's  request, 

after  almost 
sixteen  years  of 
studying  piano. 
To  date  I've 
written  only 
one  novel  — 
which  must  be 
a  literary  leper, 
as  nobody 
>^^^^^^p        _^^^^^^^^^|      seems    willing 

to    touch     it. 

Married      in 

GENK  LKv,  rr  sruo.os         Cairo  and  lived 

in  Near  East  until  the  war  brought  us  back 

to  the  States.  Plan  to  start  traveling  again 

as  soon  as  my  husband  gets  a  civilian  suit." 
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ydol,  fail  to  get  out  that  last  possible  trace  of 
'  grime! 


s  often  leave  behind  tiny 
the  clothes  and  the  "hard- 
ng  some  of  these  impurities 
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' — actually  helps  prevent 
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Singin'  in  the  snow — 
noon  holiday"  every  winter.  "Bob 
l"  confides' Helen.  "I  like  h'- 
sp  ihem  coming,  my  complex  > 
iSoap  Diet."  k   ♦ 


Be  sat-ing—u-ilb  evtrytbing! 

Make  )our  Camay  last  — 

it's  niiiJe  from  preiious  materisli. 


If  ]  Were 


House 


BijeiudiikGhase  jf% 


EVERYONE  knows  that  man 
is  the  head  of  the  house.  But 
it's  woman  who  is  in  charge  of 
operations.  Just  what  man 
would  do  if  he  were  running  his 
house  is  a  subject  which  has  here- 
tofore been  confined  to  strictly  pri- 
vate, if  sometimes  heated,  discus- 
sion. 

To  pry  into  their  personal  opin- 
ions, we  queried  these  male  celeb- 
rities on  what  sweeping  changes 
they'd  make  and  improvisations  they'd  in- 
stigate— if  they  were  to  take  the  household 
helm  in  place  of  their  wives. 

Some  threw  up  their  hands  in  despair  at 
the  mere  prospect  of  such  a  change.  Others 
came  through  with  highly  ingenious  im- 
provements. But  almost  all,  despite  their 
very  definite  ideas,  made  an  extraordinary 
admission  for  men:  they  couldn't  begin  to 
do  half  the  job  that  their  wives  were  doing! 

What  they  have  to  say  bears 
noting.  Maybe  the  man  in 
your  house  has  similar  ideas,  but 
hasn't  quite  summoned  the  cour- 
age to  voice  them. 

Here's  what  they  answered : 

"I  would  do  away  with  all  the  dainty 
gadgets  and  devices  for  holding  cigarette 
ashes  and  install  an  old-fashioned  wooden 
barrel  in  the  living  room  near  the  piano." 
— H.  I.  l>hillipM. 

"If  I  were  running  my  house  in  the  place 
of  my  wife,  I  assume  that  I  would  be  my  wife 
and  my  wife  would  be  me.  In  that  case,  I 
would  probably  shoot  me  whenever  I  com- 
plained or  tried  to  interfere  with  the  running 
of  a  house."  —Kenneth  lloberts. 


"I'd  have  more  rocking  chairs  and  do 
more  work  in  them.  Housework  uses  up  a 
lot  of  energy,  and  possibly  because  I  started 
life  in  the  Middle  West  I  think  a  rocking 
chair  is  a  great  energy  saver.  I'd  peel  po- 
tatoes in  the  rocker,  rock  the  babies  to  sleep 
in  it,  and  have  one  beside  the  telephone  for 
a  good  long  visit  in  comfort." 

—Donald  A.  Laird. 

"In  these  servantless,  or  relatively  serv- 
antless,  times,  I  think  I  would  make  in- 
dividual members  of  the  household  do  much 
more  work  than  they  do  now.  I  would  in- 
stitute a  regime  of  two  meals  a  day.  If 
anyone  wanted  a  meal  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  they  would  have  to  get  it  for  them- 
selves "  —Marquis  Cbiids. 

"First  I  would  have  all  hooks  and  hangers 
j  made  in  the  shape  of  doorknobs,  because 
that  is  where  I  love  to  hang  things.  Second — 
on  the  nights  that  we  have  guests  who  don't 
know  when  to  go  home,  two  waiters  would 
arrive  promptly  at  the  stroke  of  midnight 
and  begin  stacking  up  all  the  chairs  and 
1  tables  like  they  do  in  a  rathskeller  just  before 
(closing  time."  —Milt  GrtMs. 


"This  is  a  question  sure  to  start 
a  civil  war.  A  woman's  place  is  in 
the  home  and  a  man's  place  is  to 
be  a  guest  in  it.  The  only  part  of 
my  home  I  run  is  the  barn  where 
I  have  a  study,  well  out  of  the  fir- 
ing range  of  the  vacuum  cleaner. 
I  lay  down  the  law  in  general  and 
then  retire  to  my  bam,  and  my 
wife  runs  the  house  according  to 
her  amendments  to  the  general 
law.    It  all  works  out  fine,  for  one 

reason:  my  wife  has  never  discovered  that 

I  am  a  better  cook  than  she  is." 

— Edgar  I*.  Snow. 

"If  I  were  running  the  house,  I'd  do  away 
with  the  dining  room,  as  such,  and  move  the 
whole  business  into  the  kitchen.  It  has 
always  been  my  contention  that  a  kitchen  is 
just  about  the  most  comfortable  room  in  a 
home,  and  I  can't  see  any  reason  why  the 
dining  facilities  couldn't  be  made  a  part  of 
the  quarters.  Aside  from  the  homey  aspect  of 
such  an  arrangement,  it  also  would  make 
housework  a  lot  easier,  saving  hundreds  of 
needless  steps  taken  in  moving  food  and 
dishes  from  the  kitchen  to  a  separate  dining 
room."  —Warner  Ilaxter. 

"I'd  decide  on  the  best  place  for  furniture 
and  knickknacks — and  then  leave  lliem  there! 
Changing  the  chairs  and  tables  around  all 
the  time  only  makes  home  uncomfortable 
and  strange.  Is  there  anything  worse  than 
a  wandering  ash  tray,  that  was  beside  your 
favorite  chair  yesterday,  is  on  the  mantel- 
piece today  and  heaven  only  knows  where 
tomorrow?"  —Igor  Korin. 

"Although  I  have  pleaded  with  my  wife 
for  years  to  keep  our  meals  simple,  she  still 
insists  on  serving  eight  or  ten  vegetables 
with  dinner.  It  is  nothing  for  us  to  have 
salad,  string  beans,  Lima  beans,  potatoes, 
broccoli,  asparagus,  spinach,  beets,  peas  and 
hearts  of  palms  besides  meat,  soup  and 
dessert.  I  am  working  on  an  invention  for  a 
table  that  will  throw  all  vegetables  out  the 
window,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
stewed  corn.  I  know  vegetables  'are  good 
for  you.'  But  I'd  rather  go  without  them 
and  stay  as  puny  as  I  am." 

— Rnbe  <ioldberg. 

"If  I  were  running  a  house  I'd  invent  a 
hollow  piece  of  soap,  so  there'd  never  be  any 
of  those  little  slivers  left  over!" 

—Garry  Moore. 


0 


"Because  I  eat  so  many  of  my  meals  at 
the  Stork  Club,  where  I  have  a  menu  choice, 
I  would  have  my  meals  at  home  a  surprise, 
rather  than  a  choice.  And  also,  if  I  were  run- 
ning my  house,  I  would  have  all  the  main 
dishes  put  before  me  on  the  table  at  once, 
farm  style,  instead  of  being  served  in  courses, 
the  time-honored  custom  of  restaurants." 
—Sherman  BillingNley. 
(Continued  on  Page  116) 
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|A\tM)  of  l^ost  Soaps  ,.. 

^^S^^^^^    in  prevent mq  Pirfy  Grayness  \ 


Tests  Pro^e  Oxyefo/  IVashes  C/oMes 
Ci£A/\f£R  ant/  kVH/TER/ 


Ves,  Whiter  I  In  wash  test  after  wash  test— Oxy  del  proves  that 
it  washes  clothes  cleaner  and  whiter  than  many  other  suaps 
which,  unlike  O.xydol,  fail  to  get  out  that  last  possible  trace  of 
stubborn  dirt  and  grime! 


White  and  Bright  Wash  After  Wash!  Soaps  often  leave  behind  tiny 
discoloring  particles  caused  by  dirt  in  the  clothes  and  the  "hard- 
ness"of  the  water.Even  with  careful  rinsing  some  of  these  impurities 
stick  in  the  clothes  and  turn  gray  or  yellow 
under  ironing  heat.  But  Oxydol  combats 
"dirty  grayness" — actually  helps  prevent 
grayness  particles  from  forming! 


New  "Hustle-Bubble"  Suds  Lift  Dirt  OutlOxydol's  new  "Hustle- 
Bubble"  suds  are  so  active  they  /i/t  dirt  out.  And  they  work 
longer,  too— long  after  suds  from  many  other  soaps  are  all 
tired  out!  Yes,  with  Oxydol  all  your  white  things— except  for 
unusual  stains— come  so  clean  they're  White  Without  Bleaching. 


So  Safe  for  Colors,  Tool  And  Oxydol  is  so  safe  for  wash  colors, 
rayons  and  your  own  precious  hands.  Your  colored  clothes  come 
so  clean  they  fairly  sparkle! 

Prove  this  yourself!    Next  washday  use  Oxydol.    Remember —  ^     ^ 

OXYDOL  WASHES  WHITE  WITHOUT  BLEACHING! 


it  Be  Patriotic!  Avoid  Soap  Waste!    -^ 


OVLD,  EMlorm 
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What  Mt  a  Hero? 


BY  KTIIITIIKItS   IIIJIIT 

You  cannol  choose  your  battlefield. 

The  Rods  do  that  for  you. 
But  you  can  plant  a  standard 

Where  a  standard  never  fleiv. 

— Nathalia  Crane. 

THIS  is  an  inquiry  into  incredible  cour- 
age; into  what  made  a  hero.  What 
makes  a  hero  has  been  asked  all  through 
history,  and  will  never  be  answered.  Often 
it  has  been  asked  by  wondering  men  who 
themselves  would  be  heroes. 

John  David  Hutchins,  of  Colorado  County, 
Texas,  won  a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
awarded  posthumously.    His  citation  read: 

"As  the  ship  on  which  Hutchins  was  sta- 
tioned approached  theenemy-occui)ied  beach 
under  a  veritable  hail  of  fire,  a  hostile  tor- 
pedo pierced  the  surf  and  bore  down  upon 
the  vessel  with  deadly  accuracy.  Before  the 
helmsman  could  steer  clear  of  the  threaten- 
ing missile,  a  bonib_^truck  the  pilothouse, 
dislodged  him  from  his  station,  and  left  the 
stricken  ship  helplessly  exjiosed." 

The  helmsman  was  Johnnie  Hutcliins. 
Wounded,  half  stunned,  he  picked  himself 
up,  lurched  back  to  his  station  and,  with  no 
regard  for  his  wounds,  steered  the  ship  to 
safety.  Then  he  died.  They  had  to  pry  his 
fingers  loose  from  the  wheel.  The  ship  was 
spearheading  the  assault  upon  Lae,  New^ 
Guinea. 

Johnnie  Hutchins'  father  was  a  tenant 
farmer  who  never  in  all  his  life— and  he's  a 
steady  man— has  earned  more  than  $800 
cash  a  year.  Two  dollars  a  day  is  about  the 
-best  a  man  can  do,  and  that's  counting  Sun- 
days. Johnnie  was  poor  all  his  brief  life— 
what  some  call  an  underprivileged  American. 
That,  perhaps,  is  the  particular  point.  The 
churches  in  the  world  are  rich  with  the 
names  of  young  men  who  have  died  for  their 
country,  but  these  young  men  had  a  great 
deal,  and  their  countries  had  done  much  for 
them. 

Johnnie  Hutchins  went  to  work  behind  a 
plow  when  he  was  seven.  He  had  known  no 
luxury,  he  had  known  only  the  barest,  grim- 
mest  of  necessities.  He  had  never  had 
a  holiday.  Nothing  had  been  free  to  him  but 
the  American  sky,  the  American  air  and 
some  notion  of  the  American  idea.  What 
made  him,  then? 

What  makes  a  man,  who  owes  life  so  little, 
in  a  moment  of  mortal  danger  do  what  is 
magnificent  and  do  it  instantly?  What 
makes  him,  raising  his  eyes  and  seeing  death 
not  a  foot  away,  stare  back  with  cool  hard 
eyes  that  stare  death  down?  What  makes 
him?  What  inner  compulsion?  What  sud- 
den gathering  together  of  all  the  forces  of  life, 
vigorous  and  burning,  so  that  in  one  supreme 
moment  of  defiance  life  shows  itself  greater 
than  all  the  slow  hours  of  death?  No  one 
will  ever  know.  But  we  do  know  this:  Here 
is  one  of  those  shining  mysteries— there  are 
a  few— which  prove  without  argument  the 
value  and  magnificence  of  man. 


GUILT  m  mium 


niKN  President 'rniiiiaii  repeat«'<l  on  tlu-  air 
a  scntciu-e  in  the  I'otsdain  ('<>iniiiurii(|ue — 
"riie(Jeriiiaii  jx-opie  have  Im'Kiih  t()«/o/«'" — 
I  wondered  why  three  political  leaders 
.should  have  used  .so  tlieologicul  an  ex[)re.ssion,  and 
with  what  concept  of  "atonenu'iil"  they  were 
conceriied. 

Ill  the  Old  Testament,  puiii.shment  is  associated 
with  atoiK^iix-iit.  .\  natural  coniiniiiiion  is  affirmed: 
between  God  and  man,  and  (iod  and  nations — 
Israel  in  particular.  If  this  communion  is  broken 
throuj^li  fault  of  man  or  nation,  (iod's  wrath  fol- 
lows.   Says  the  book  of  Joshua: 

"Israel  hath  sinned  .  .  .  therefore  could 
not  stand  before  their  enemies  .  .  .  neither 
will  I  be  will]  you  an\-  more,  pxcei)t  ye 
deslro\-  the  accursed  from  among  you." 

In  traditional  rituals  there  is  tlu'  idea  of  atone- 
ment through  destruction  of  the  accursed;  the 
"scajjcgoat "  is  driven  into  the  wilderness,  hearing 
with  it  the  iiii(|uities  of  the  j)(H)ple. 

The  New  Testament  has  the  concept  of  vicari- 
ous suffering,  as  |>ro]>itiatioii,  not  by  a  .s<'ai)egoat 
but  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Perfectly  Pure,  AVho  offers  atonement  through 
love — the  love  of  (Jod  for  all  men,  even  sinners — 
and  redemj)tion  through  the  .sacrifice  of  the  Son, 
for  tho.se  who,  confessing  His  faith,  try  to  realize 
His  precepts. 

The  idea  of  inescapable  vengeance  no  longer  ap- 
pears. There  appears  another  word  to  express 
atonement  in  its  literal  sen.se:  at-one-ment;  that 
is,  reconciliation,  again  through  mutual  acknowl- 
edgment of  God — Father,  Son  and  Spirit — and 
rebirth  to  new  life  in  faith — the  miracle  of  con- 
version. 

Abr.\ham  LINCOLN  struggled,  at  the  climax  of  the 
Civil  War,  with  the  concept  of  guilt  and  atone- 
ment in  the  Second  Inaugural  Address.  But  here 
we  .see,  in  contrast  to  Potsdam,  a  spirit  of  pro- 
found humility.  He  saw  the  war  as  suffered  by 
both  North  and  South  which,  were  it  the  will  of 
God,  must  have  come  of  the  guilt  of  both,  though 
it  %vas  not  from  both  equally  that  "the  offen.se 
came."  Yet  he  "judged  not,  that  we  be  not 
judged,"  remembering  that  only  "the  judgments 
of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether," 
and  ill  a  moment  of  bitterest  civil  hatreds  said, 
"with  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all; 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  vs  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on." 

The  great  American  apostle  of  reooneiliation 
was  not  forgiven  by  his  enemies — one  of  them 
killed  him;  the  "  tragic  era"  followed,  in  which  the 
North  trie<l  to  strangle  the  South  economically 
as  "atonement"  f(>r  slavery.    No  American  now 


believes  that  the  apo.stle  of  atonement  through 
reconciliation  should  have  been  a.s.sassiiiated,  or 
that  it  was  well  that  the  advocates  of  righteous 
vengeance  flourished  to  .sow  the  .seeds  of  new 
guilts. 

Even  the  Potsdam  Communique  shows  traces 
of  this  concept  of  atonement  and  reconciliation. 
'i"he  German  people  are  to  go  into  the  wilderness 
for  an  unspecified  length  of  time,  somehow  to 
emerge  purified  and  redeemed — "re-educated." 
But  how? 

JMoTHiNG  in  the  punishments  devised  is  related 
to  the  crimes  that  most  revolted  mankind.  The 
waging  of  aggressive  war  was  avenged  in  the  war 
itself;  for  London  and  Rotterdam  and  their  buried 
children,  there  is  hardly  a  (iernian  city  left  stand- 
ing, and  under  the  rul)i)le  are  the  bodies  of  Ger- 
man children.  For  the  ruthlessness  of  Axis 
bombings  there  is  the  terrible  answerof  the  atomic 
bomb. 

But  Dachau,  Buchenwald,  Bel.sen  ?  What  rela- 
tion  is  there  between  them  and  the  stripping  of 
Cierman  industries?  Their  mass  exterminations 
were  extraneous  to  the  war.  Their  horrors  started 
in  "peace."  They  required  no  war  industries;  a 
garbage  incinerator  can  consume  human  corpses, 
and  the  gaissings  were  by  cry.stals  evaporated  to 
kill  roaches  and  bugs. 

That  crime  cannot  be  answered  by  reprisals  in 
kind;  no  victor  can  expunge  it;  and  only  God  can 
forgive  it.  There  is  no  atonement  in  any  of  the 
puni.shments  designed. 

But  we  can  and  must  try  to  understand  the 
crime.  The  mass  exterminations  of  the  concentra- 
tion camps  were  ])o.ssible  only  on  tln>  assumption 
that  a  part  of  humanity  could  be  declared  by  an- 
other part  to  be  outside  humanity.  If  this  can  be 
accepted  and  digested,  then  mass  exterminations 
appear  no  more  of  a  crime  than  the  extermination 
of  vermin.  There  lies  the  .source  of  the  crime. 

And  if  this  be  the  .source,  then  it  can  be  atoned 
for  only  in  recognition  of  the  oneness  of  humanity 
and  by  positive  service  to  humanity.  The  German 
people  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  use  their 
talents  to  the  fullest  in  .sacrificial  service  for 
humanity.  Only  thus  can  the  German  soul  come 
again  to  terms  with  it.self,  God  and  humanity: 
the  at-one-ment. 

If  we  fru.strate  that  .sacrificial  service  by  re- 
moving all  German  oiiportiiiiities  for  it,  we  are 
not  assisting  atonement  but  pronouncing  damna- 
tion. The  habitation  of  damned  souls  would  be 
exactly  hell  on  earth,  where  guilt,  never  washed 
away,  would  feed  on  itself  to  create  more  crime, 
and  crime  more  guilt,  poisoning  and  corrupting 
defeated  and  victor  alike  into  an  inferno  of  terror, 
created  by  no  ho])e  of  escape— from  guilt,  into 
redemption  and  .salvation.  ^ 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Count  the  advantages 

you'll  enjoy  with  a 

Frigidaire  Electric  Range 


Speedy,  Carefree  Cooking  .  .  .  Quick  meals  that  al- 
most make  themselves,  always 
ready  on  time.  Switches  you  can 
set  and  forget.  Controls  that 
turn  themselves  low,  or  off,  at 
the  riglil  time,  while  you're 
away.  Dial-set,  exact  cooking 
speed  for  ALL  heating  units. 
Automatic  reminder  signals. 


Penny->vise  Meal-making  . . . 

Intense  heat  at  small  current-cost. 
Cooking  units  that  transmit  heat 
into  utensils  without  waste.  Small 
cooking  units  for  sm.all  johs;  a 
bigger  unit  for  large  jobs,  thriftier 
heat-use.  An  oven  that  hoards 
heat  behind  a  thick  wall  of  insu- 


lation. A  separate  compartment  for  thrifty  cooking  of 
smaller  amounts  of  food — from  meats  to  desserts. 

Seaied-in  Vitamins  and  Flavor 

that  hel[)s  meat  and  vegetables 
retain  natural  color  and  texture, 
checks  lossof  savory  juices.  Pene- 
trating, even  heat  that  bakes  and 
roasts  clear  through,  preventing 
cake  failures,  reducing  shrinkage 
so  roasts  go  further.  Low-water 
cooking  that  conserves  vitamins. 
Radiant  heat  for  delicious 
"charcoal-type"  broiling  to  suit  every  taste.     " 

Cool,  Comfortable  Cooking  ...  A  range  that  won't 
heat  u[)  tlio  kitchen.  No  funics.  Kverything  handy,  every- 
thing within  easy  reach.  No  need  of  kneeling,  oven-[)eck- 


ing  or  pot-watching.  Not  a  wasted  motion.  Work-top  ligiit, 
electric  clock,  loads  of  other  conveniences. 

Big  Meals   in  Little   Space 

...  A  compact  range, 
taking  little  floor  space,  yet 
with  room  galore  in  the  oven 
for  banquet-size  roasts  or  fowl. 
Plenty  of  storage  space  for  pots 
and  [)ans.  Roomv  warmer  com- 
partment where  loods  stay  hoi. 
dislies  keep  safely  warm. 

Beautiful,  Spic  'n'  Span  Kitchen  .  .  .  Sirikingly  sivled 
cabinet  wilh  liiat  'built-in"  look.  Finished  in  gleaming 
|)orcclain  that  wi|)es  clean  in  a  twinkling.  One-piece  stain- 
less por(H;laiii  to[)  wilh  no  seams  to  gather  hard-to-remove 
dusl  and  gr(^ase.  Srmidge-liee  cookery  that  leaves  no  tell- 
tale traces  on  walls  or  ceiling. 


See  the  Favorite  •  •  •  See  Frigidaire! 


For  Excellence 


VISIT  YOUR   FRIGIDAIRE  DEALER 

Ask  him  lo  show  you  liic  dozens  of  advantages  of  this  truly  (me 
electric  range.  See  why  a  Frigidaire  Electric  Range  provides  you 
with  all  the  benefits  of  modern  cooking.  Or  write  Frigidaire  Divi- 
sion, General  Motors  Corporation,  145  Amelia  St.,  Dayton  1, 
Ohio.  In  Canada,  273  Commercial  Rd.,  Leaside  12,  Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


in  War  Production 


Made  only  by 


GENERAL  MOTORS 
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Refrigerators  Ranges  Water  Heaters  Home  Freezers 


ILREADY  you've  had  (ivo  or  six  weeks  of  get- 
/l  ting  into  the  swing  of  things  witli  new  books, 
/I  new  teachers,  sandwiches  and  malts  for  luncii, 
■*■*  the  last -minute  rush  to  catch  your  eight-thirty 
class  each  morning  and  the  last-minute  rush  to  be 
the  lirst  one  out  of  class  at  the  end  of  the  day.  You 
still  have  that  wonderful,  crispy  fall  feeling  when  it's 
fun  to  be  at  school  seven  hours  a  day  with  nothing  on 
your  mind  but  this  year's  basketball  team,  next 
Monday's  English  assignment  and  the  new  blond 
boy  who  just  moved  across  from  you  in  study  hall. 

There's  still  a  shine  on  your  new  brown  moccasins, 
you've  pasted  your  pet  picture  of  Van  Johnson  on 
the  cover  of  your  notebook,  that  new  green  sweater  is 
tucked  away  in  tissue  paper  for  the  lirst  big  g^-m 
dance  of  the  year  and  you  haven't  even  read  past 
page  52  in  your  ancient-history  text.  It  took  the 
first  two  weeks  of  school  to  get  used  to  calling  your- 
self a  freshman,  a  sophomore  or  a  senior,  then  it  took 
the  next  two  weeks  to  get  back  into  the  high-school 
habits  of  after-supper  study  and  handing  your 
homework  in  on  time,  and  for  the  past  few  weeks 
you've  just  been  settling  back  into  the  happy  rut  of  a 
"  five-day-a-week-till-spring  "  routine  of  school. 

But  the  year  is  still  young,  and  so  are  you— so  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

A  «AL  IX  XEElk.  That's  you.  You're  just  any 
high-school  girl  from  first  year  to  fourth  year.  You 
may  be  a  neat  young  character  with  a  wardrobe  of 
sweaters  to  match  every  day  in  the  week,  enough  of 
that  jingling  money  to  hie  yourself  to  the  drugstore 
after  school  every  night,  and  sufficient  talents  for 
hitting  the  books  to  keep  your  grades  up  at  the  head 
of  the  class.  In  fact,  you  may  have  almost  everything 
any  girl  could  want— but  do  you  have  what  ever\- 
girl  needs?  A  few  good  friends  to  share  her  fun ! 

For  what  fun  is  a  F"riday-night  movie  if  you  don't 
have  a  good  gal  friend  sitting  next  to  you  to  stare 
and  share  the  great  Van  ?  .A.nd  what  fun  is  a  Saturday- 
night  date  with  that  head  man  in  your  life  if  you 
don't  have  a  gal  friend  to  talk  it  over  with  on  Mon- 
day morning?  If  you  hear  a  funny  joke,  you  want  to 
tell  it  to  someone  else;  if  you're  cramming  for  an 
English  exam,  two  heads  are  better  than  one;  and  if 


your  family  gifts  you  with  a  new  Harry  James  album 
for  your  birthday— well,  that  music  just  sounds 
sweeter  if  you  have  a  couple  other  appreciative  char- 
acters to  listen  with  you.  Nothing  is  really  fun 
alone— and  in  high  school,  the  first  answer  is  girl 
friends. 

And  you  just  can't  hare  friends;  you  have  to  make 
friends.  \\'hy  spend  week  after  week  waiting  for  the 
other  young  characters  iii  your  classes  to  find  out 
that  you're  a  good  girl  to  know,  when  you  can  speak 
up  first!  It  takes  someone  "interested"  in  others  to 
be  interesting,  so  why  not  move  right  up  to  the  head 
of  the  hit  parade  by  learning  how  to  make  and  keep 
a  friend  in  all  the  small,  important  ways? 

You  can  be  the  girl  who  always  remembers  names 
and  faces,  birthdays  and  big  dates.  You  can  remem- 
ber to  say  "how  nice"  for  a  new  dress,  a  new  hair-do 
or  a  new-  (to  her!)  class  ring,  and  you  can  remember 
all  the  unwritten  rules  about  good  companionship, 
loyalty  and  keeping  away  from  a  gal  friend's  special 
boy  friend.  \'ou  like  to  talk  and  you  know  how  to 
listen.  You  can  keep  a  secret  and  you  know  how  to 
laugh  when  the  joke's  on  you.  You  won't  get  too  cold 
at  football  games,  you  like  pajama  parties  and 
wiener  roasts,  and  you  think  it's  exciting  to  get  out 
your  best  formal  and  hair-do  for  a  last -minute  blind 
date.  You  will  learn  early  that  the  world  is  so  full  of 
wonderful  people  tliat  there's  just  no  point  in  limiting 
yourself  to  one  clique  or  one  gal  pal  for  all  your  good 
times.  And  you  can  be  the  kind  of  girl  who  thinks 
first  about  party  plans  or  asking  the  crowd  over  to 
her  house  on  a  Friday  night  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
fun  to  come  to  her. 


HOW   TO   BE  P0PI;LAR! 

Can  you  count  your  dates  and  your  gal  paU  on  one 
finger — or  dues  it  take  Iwtli  hands  to  do  the  job? 
W  hichcvrr  your  category,  and  whatever  your  per- 
sonal puzzler,  you'll  bud  ibe  answer  to  fun  and 
friendsi  in  the  newly  edited  booklet,  Iio>\  TO  be 
Popular!  No.  1022,  5  cents.  Order  it  from  the 
Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  JoimNAL,  Inde- 
pendence .Square,  Philadelphia  S,  Pa. 


THE  .>IE.>-  l.x  YOI'R  LIFE.  And  then  there's 
that  second  big  item  that  can  make  or  break  a  girl's 
high-school  happiness— the  men  in  her  life.   For  as, 
soon  as  any  girl  is  definitely  out  of  the  pigtails-and- ' 
pinafore  department,  she  begins  to  feel  the  need  of 
some  tall,  dark  and  handy  male  to  make  life  com- 
pletely exciting.    It  may  be  a  steady  joe  who  is  on"^ 
the  phone  every  night  at  seven;  it  may  be  a  casual 
acquaintance  who  asks  you  to  stop  at  the  hangout 
for  a  cola  after  school;  or  it  might  be  just  the  boy 
who  walked  you  to  assembly  period  last  Thursday. 
But  a  woman,  from  the  day  she  turns  sixteen  till  the 
time  she  takes  up  tatting,  likes  to  feel   "appre- 
ciated"— especially  by  men. 

And  since  ha\'ing  fellows  as  friends  is  as  important 
to  the  total  success  of  your  high-school  career  as 
getting  A's  in  English,  don't  let  another  week  go  by 
without  adding  one  new  boy  to  your  list  as  a  friend. 
You  just  have  to  check  the  records  to  find  that  the 
gal  who  has  the  most  friends,  and  the  best  friends,  is 
the  smart  young  character  who  can  thii>k  of  boys  as 
"friends"  first  and  "boys"  last.  She's  the  girl  who 
doesn't  overdo  the  femmej'alale  act  with  the  low  voice 
and  sultry  looks,  expecting  white  orchids  and  dates 
for  Saturday  night  to  fall  at  her  feet  And  yet  she 
isn't  so  shy  and  boy-scared  that  she  thinks  all  fellows 
weird,  wolfish,  out-of-this-world  characters  who  talk 
only  in  low  whistles  and  whose  eyes  light  up  after 
dark.  She  just  takes  the  even  pitch  that  boys  are 
people  too!  Boys  like  a  girl  they  can  talk  to,  a  girl 
they  can  laugh  with — without  having  her  either 
swoon  with  sh\Tiess  or  promptly  roll  her  baby-blue 
eyes  toward  tlieir  football  sweaters  or  their  class 
rings.  Why  don't  you  try  it?  Think  of  the  boys 
in  your  school  as  friends  first — and  then  as  "date 
material"  (if  you're  not  already  too  busy  dating 
those  friends  to  give  the  matter  a  second  thought  I) 

TWO  AX»  TWO  >IAKE  FfX.  And  since  one 
good  friend  leads  to  another,  you'll  be  part  of  a  whole 
crowd  of  fellows  and  girls  you  like  to  be  w  ith  almost 
before  you  know  it.  In  high  school,  friends  make 
fun,  so  lose  no  time  in  making  friends.  The  year's 
still  young  and  so  are  you  and — since  you're  only 
young  once — why  not  make  it  fun  this  time ! 


T  E    l» 
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Isn't  it  the  nice  thing,  the  wise  thing,  to  lee 
Listerine  Antiseptic  help  you  be  that  way 
today  and  tomorrow  and  all  of  the  tomorrows? 

The  insidious  thing  about  halitosis 
(unpleasant  breath)  is  that  you,  yourself,  may 
not  realize  when  you  have  it,-and  even  your 
best  friend  won't  tell  you. 


While  sometimes  systemic,  most  cases  are  due, 
say  some  authorities,  to  the  fermentation  of 
tiny  food  particles  on  mouth  surfaces.  Listerine 
Antiseptic  quickly  halts  such  fermentation 
and  overcomes  the  odors  it  causes.  Never,  never, 
omit  this  wholly  delightful  precaution. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Our  Readers  Write  Us 


"Look,,, it's  just  the  same  ^  ^ 


.  .  .  /    TOLD    you   IT    WOULD    BE" 

'"There'?  the  old  Simpson  place.  Same  crooked  apple  tree 
next  to  the  fence.  Quarry's  just  down  the  road.  Werent  supposed 
to  swim  there,  but  .  .  .  yeah,  there  it  is  .  .  .  just  the  same. 

"\^atch.  now.  \oull  see  the  church  spire  first.   Rest   of  the 
town's  hidden  by  the  hill.  Look.  See  how  the  sun  paints  it 
extra  bright  this  time  of  day?  It's  just  the  same. 

"Be  there  in  a  minute,  now.  Folks'll  be  waitin'.  SisI   She'll  be 

standin'   tiptoe  at   the  end  of  the  platform.   Dad.   Hell  be 
shufflin'  his  feet,  not  saying  much.  And  Mom.  Her  facell  be 
just  like  I've  seen  it  a  million  times  since  I've  been  awav  .  .  . 
kind  of  lit  up  the  way  it   was   when  she  used   to   lean   over  and 
kiss  me  good  night.  They'll  all  be  just  the  same.  The  way  I 
*     dreamed.  The  way  I  want  them.  Just  the  same." 

•  •  • 

And  he'll  be  just  the  same,  too.   Remember  that.  A  little  bit 

older  than  tuo  years  usually  make.  A  little  bit  stronger  in  the 

ivay  that  suffering  and  sacrifice  strengthen  all  of  us.  But 

remember,  beneath   the  ribbons  and  the  battle  stars  he's  Just 

the  same.  Don't  iconder  ''how  to  treat  him  .  .  .  how  to  act?'' 

He's  your  boy — the  same  boy — come  home.  Act  just  the  same. 

Be  just  the  same.  That's  how  he  wants  it. 

BUY  VICTORY  BO\DS 


The  Clark  Grave  \'ault  Com- 
pany, world's  largest  manufac- 
turer of  metal  grave  vaults,  is 
rapidly  converting  its  plant  to 
peacetime  production. 

i'^'pr.  4»4S.  Tr.e  Clark  lim^r  Vault  Co..  Cd.,  O. 


LARK 
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^A^LTS 


Home,  Sweet  Home! 

Antigo.  Wisconsin. 

To  the  Editors:  If  we  look  back  in  his- 
tory" not  many  years  ago.  we  find  a  family 
sitting  around  an  old  round  table  reading, 
or  chatting,  or  even  singing  hymns.  Today 
the  mother  is  at  a  Red  Cross  meeting. 
Father  at  lodge.  Sister  at  school  dance 
and  brother  gone  to  the  show. 

What  is  hapjjening  to  our  home  life? 
Ever>-one    has    to    do    something    ever>- 


itinv-sirl  \<jri»a.  holtJin^Uttlesisler. 


night.  They  should  all  find  time  to  spend. 

at  homo  in  simple  entertainment.  Another 

thing  wrong   is  motlior's  trying  to  hold 

down  a  career  and  be  a  mother  too — it 

just  doesn't  work.  VVe  need  more  women 

with  careers  of  being  wife  and  mother. 

Homes  are  the  background  to  our  nation. 

I  plan  on  making  my  career  a  home. 

Sincerely. 

XORM.A  WEST. 

rl6  ytarr  old.) 

.lournal  Homew  for  the  Fulure 

.Vftf  York  City. 
Dear  Editors:  .\s  >-ou  know,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  L.ADiEs'  Ho.ME  JofRNAL's  collec- 
tion of  Tomorrow's  Small  House  has  been 
a  tremendous  success  and  has  attracted 
our  largest  attendance  in  five  years.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  warm  appreciation  of  your  co- 
operation in  this  important  and  influential 
exhibition.  Sincerely. 

MONROE  WHEELER. 
Director,  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

(•■ve  I'm  HomeN!  ' 

Tulare.  California. 

Dear  Journal  Editors :  Please,  can't  your 
Ricliard  F^ratt  give  us  something  except 
thos»'  glorified  "chicken-coop"  exteriors? 
The  floor  plans  are  usually  very  good;  but 
we  want  houses  that  look  like  "homes" 
with  traditional  flavor.  We  still  like  your 
terraces,  large  windows  and  one-room- 
deep  planning.  Sincerely. 

ETHEL  V.  SOLXTS. 

►  ■■Xttracted  by  publication  in  the  JocR- 
N.\L  of  a  series  of  small  inexpensive 
houses  designed  for  mass  production, 
ti;e  Museum  of  Modern  Art  requested 
permission  to  exhibit  models  of  these 
prefabricated  houses  during  the  sum- 
mer. Museums  in  other  cities  have 
asked  for  the  astonishingly  successful 
exhibit,  as  have  many  department 
stores.  The  exhibit  is  a  somewhat  costly 
one,  but  arrangements  are  now  being 
made  to  show  it  in  various  cities 
throughout  the  United  States.    ED. 

Give  I's  >lore  ''Shaeks*' 

Columbia,  Tennessee. 

Dear  Sir:  It  appears  that  Mrs.  .-Vrline 
Hatch  may  be  friglitened  atK>ut  new-t>-pe 
homes  making  ol3-style  houses  out  of 
date. 

Many  people  today  arc  unable  to  own  a 
home  for  tlK-  sole  reason  that  they  cannot 
afford  what  they  want.  Their  only  chance 
to  get  one  is  through  mass  production  of 
the  house  and  furnishings  to  go  with  it. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  looks  of 
the  new  houses.  They  are  different,  yes, 
but  definitely  an  improvement  over  the  old 
style  inherited  ironi  the  Pilgrims. 

If  Mrs.  Hatch  does  not  like  the  new 
style  she  can  always  get  an  old-fashioned 


house  built  by  the  same  workmen;  and 
out  of  the  same  material  as  her  grand- 
father used.  She  can  find  books  and  books 
of  plans  at  her  local  lumber  dealer,  but  the 
1  rest  of  us  want  to  look  at  something  dif- 
ferent. Give  us  more  of  the  "glorified 
shacks."  Vours  ver>-  truly, 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  C.  CALTDLE. 

^>  Have  Only 

a  Chanee  for  Victory 

Pelham  Manor.  X.  Y. 

Dear  Editors :  Xow  is  the  time  to  realize 
that  the  L".  S.  victorv-  over  Japan  is  not 
victorv-  but  merely  the  chance  for  victorv-. 
We  have  no  assurance  that  war.  which 
has  continued  thousands  of  years  un- 
checked, has  now  vanished  forever. 

The  only  thing  that  the  defeat  of  Japan 
does  assuredly  mean  is  the  end  of  "safe" 
war.  Man's  geniuS,  which  has  given  us 
the  comforts  of  life,  has  also  made  it  too 
dangerous  for  us  to  relax  and  live  self- 
centered  li\-es  in  the  untroubled  enjoy- 
ment of  these  comforts.  We  must  get  out 
and  fight  for  peace,  or  we  shall  have  noth- 
ing— not  even  life. 

Vours  sincerely, 
P.A.TRICI.\  E.  MUXK. 

From  One  ^1i«  Knows 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Furnas:  I  thought  your  arti- 
cle was  just  excellent.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  verj'  skillfully  avoided  the  many  pit- 
falls there  are  in  the  discussion  of  rheu' 
matic  fever,  and  at  the  same  time  v^Tote  a 
most  interesting  and  stimulating  article. 
I  think  you  made  a  real  contribution  in 
increasing  pubUc  understanding  of  this 
disease. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely, 
BETTV  HUSE.  M.D.       " 
Assistant  Director  for  Crippled  Children, 

Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 

^'orld  lA'ar  III? 

Lombard,  Illinois. 

Dear  Madam:  My  little  boys  are  aged 
two.  four  and  six.   Just  the  other  day  the 
oldest  one  said,  "We'll  bF~aBt^t«^igfa^^iL-.. 
World  War  III!" 

This  is  the  ver>-  thing  that  mothers  of 
the  world  must  see  that  their  children  do 
not  say.  it  seems  to  me.  I  for  oae  would 
Uke  to  see  a  movement  started  for  an  or- 
ganization of  Mothers  of  the  World,  to 
see  that  jjeace  is  maintained.  All  the  world 
conferences,  courts  and  police  forces  could 
not  do  what  mothers  in  their  home  teach- 
ing can.  and  must,  do. 

Let  us  pray — yes — but  Jilso  let  us  -ofork 
to  see  that  children  growing  up  during 
the  war  don't  get  so  enamored  of  the  idea 
that  they  want  to  start  another  one.-  - 
\'er>-  sincerely  yours, 
MARTHA  C.  KEMMET. 

>  Let's  hope  that  all  of  us  will  soon  be- 
come adult  enough  to  outgrow  being 
"enamored"  of  war.    ED. 

r 

How  Shall  We  Remember  Them? 

Birmingham,  .Alabama. 
Dear  Editors:  1  wonder  how  many 
towns  are  planning  to  erect  memorials  to 
their  boys  who  will  not  return  from  the 
war.  Wouldn't  it  be  much  better  to  give 
the  money  to  a  children's  hospital  or  some 
other  useful  purpose?  Wouldn't  that  be 
more  effective  in  bringing  peace  than 
erecting  a  stone  shaft? 

BETH  ST  ANSEL. 

>  Some  communities  have  already  taken 
steps  to  build  living  memorials  to  their 
war  heroes.  The  Jolrn.u.  will  be  glad 
to  publish  brief  accounts  of  such  plans, 
for  the  benefit  of  other  interested  read- 
ers.  ED. 

She's  RehabiUtated 

Ocean  Park,  California. 
Dear  Editor:  .After  reading  Vou  Don't 
Need  Legs  to  Live,  I  felt  I  must  confirm  its 
truth. 

Two  years  ago,   when   I   was  twenty- 
eight^and  the  mother  of  a  boy.  four,  and  a 
girl,  four  months.  I  was  stricken  with  in- 
fantile paralysis.  At  the  time  it  seemed 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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THERE   WILL  BE    MORE    ELGINS 


^~^^  V  l^at  a  prand  day  it  will  be  .  .  .  Avlien  you  ran  look  for  and 
"^-"^^      find  at  a  je^veler's  store  in  your  town  the  Elgin  Walcli  of 
your  choice.    It's  coming  .  .  .  sooner  than  vou  expected. 

Elgin's  fourth  generation  craftsmen  have  finished  those  special 
tasks  they  assumed  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  kept  at  steadily  till  the 
war's  end.  From  the  making  of  precision  instruments  and  timing  de- 
vices for  our  armed  forces  they've  turned  to  the  cteation  of  fine 
watches  for  von.  It  will  be  a  while  yet;  the  making  of  P'Jgins  is  pains- 
taking work.    In  the  iiieanlinie,  foreign-made  watches  inav  tempi  you. 


f^/fc  (^AzN^ce^  o/f?^^^ 


^/T'lj&u.ca/yr 


But  don't  change  your  wish  for  the  lasting  accuracy  of  the  American- 
made  Elgin  Watch  ...  a  timepiece  vou  11  be  prbud  to  own,  to  give. 
The  new  Elgins  are  coming.  New  Lord  and  Lady  Elgins  and  Elgin 
DeLuxe  models — all  reasonably  priced,  distinctively  styled  and  timed 
to  the  stars.  }oii'll  be  glad  you  united  for  an  Elgin.  Elgin  National 
Watch  Company,  Elgin,  Illinois,  U.S.A.  {This  is  our  80th  Anniversary.) 

\L:  - 

^' '  Again    on    Thanksgiving    and    Christmas — Elgin's 

'2HntRSOFST.-1KS''—roast  to  coast;  CBS  Stations, 
4  tot)  p.m.  EVf'T.-  And  to  our  victors  via  short  wave. 


(pya^:^^i.ceced^  .d^zr^-y  /oO,J 


BUY    IMK  BONDS  OF  VICTORTI 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 
almost  more  than  my  husband  or  I  could 
bear.  Xow  I  have  one  good  leg  and  the 
other  made  stable  by  the  application  of  a 
brace.  I  get  around  ver^-  well  with  one 
cane,  am  able  to  do  my  own  housework 
and  care  for  my  children. 

My  children  are  self-reliant,  independ- 
ent and  well  adjusted.  They  have  learned 
to  do  everything  they  can  to  help  me.   My 
husband  and  I  do  everything  together  that 
we  did  before  except  dance,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  that  in  a  few  years.    I 
have  a  rich,  full,  busy  life  and  I  am  happy. 
More   articles   about   people    like   Leo 
Casey  would  help  our  boys  who  are  com- 
-  ing  back  disabled  to  see  that  they  are  only 
one  of  many  who  have  made  their  own 
place  in  the  world  despite  handicaps. 
Sincerely  yours, 
MRS.  DORIS  A.  SCHIESS. 

Goshen.  Indiana. 
Gentlemen :  Would  it  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain a  September  Joirn.m.?  My  two 
cocker-spaniel  puppies  became  so  en- 
grossed in  Gladys  Taber's  article  that 
they  simply  "ate  up"  my  magazine. 

MARY  ROSEZELLE. 

►  It's  flattering  to  Mrs.  Taber,  but  we 
feel  the  puppies  should  be  told  about 
the  paper  shortage.    ED. 

As  Old  as  the  Xation 

Chicago.  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir:  I  noticed  in  the  JoLTts.Ai,  a 
letter  from  a  Xegro  woman  anxious  con- 
cerning the  future  of  her  race  in  the  U.  S. 

This  problem  is  almost  as  old  as  the 
nation.  Jefferson's  solution  was  to  sepa- 
rate the  races  and  provide  homes  for  the 
Negroes  in  Africa.  Lincoln  urged  Con- 
gress to  provide  funds  to  establish  the 
Xegroes  in  Africa.  But  after  his  untimely 
death,  amid  the  turmoil  and  bitterness  of 
reconstruction,  Lincoln's  policy  was  ig- 
nored and  the  question  was  taken  over  by 
the  politicians.  However,  this  plan  is  still 
being  kept  alive  by  the  L'nited  Xegro  Im- 
provement Association,  formerly  headed 
by  Marcus  Gar\-ey,  whose  enemies  put 
him  in  the  i)enitentiar\-  in  order  to  stop 
the  movement.  They  needed  the  Xegroes, 
here  to  furnish  cheap  labor. 

I  would  suggest  that  your  correspond- 
entggt  in  tCHich  \rith  this  association. 
Sincerely. 
DOX.\LD  DAVIDSOX. 

>  Problems  in  human  relations  are  as  old 
as  human  nature  itself.  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  atom  (an  old  thing  too),  we 
must  find  some  way  to  handle  them 
without  blowing  up  our  One  World. 

ED. 
This  is  Holl^-wood 

Hollyuood.  California. 
Dear  Editor:  Holh-vvood.  I  can  report 
officiallj-.  is  marvelous.  \\'here  but  in 
Holh-\vood  do  girls  wear  high  heels,  dunga- 
rees, floating  hair-do's  and  silver-fox  coats 
when  thev  enter  the  best  hotels? 


PHOTO   BY  JOSE   VILARDELL 

''Roughly  Speaking''  Louise. 

"Help"  in  Hollj-wood  non  est.  Person- 
able >-oung  men  with-  a  flair  for  cooking 
may  find  themselves  swamped  with  urgent 
invitations  to  the  homes  of  the  elect.  "Do 
make  some  of  your  divine  spaghetti  and 
meat  balls,  darling,"  the  hostess  coos  over 
the  telephone. 

I  went  to  one  dinner  where  Mrs.  X'elson 
Eddy  and  Eleanor  Boardman  manned  the 
sink.  Mrs.  Eddy  can  wipe  dishes  like 
lightning,  but  Eleanor  Boardman  was  a 
wow  at  cleaning  the  sink.  Rosalind  Rus- 
sell, who  played  me  in  the  picture  Warner 


L.\DIES' 

Brothers  made  of  my  autobiography. 
Roughly  Speaking,  got  home  at  eight  one 
night  from  the  studio,  dead  beat,  to  find 
her  house  deserted  and  the  icebox  empty. 
Taking  a  flashlight  out  to  her  garden,  she 
quickly  garnered  some  lettuce  and  toma- 
toes and  put  some  spuds  on  to  boil,  pray- 
ing that  a  cook  would  show  up  next  day. 

If  Holh-wood  is  such  a  tough  place  to 
live  in,  what  do  I  likeaboutit?  That's  easy. 
The  people.  Holh-wood  folks — and  that 
goes  for  bosses,  producers,  directors,  ac- 
tors and  actresses — are  about  the  swellest 
humans  I've  ever  met.  Just  to  make  your 
mouth  water  and  Ann  Batchelder  jealous, 
here  are  a  few  items  from  a  menu  at  the 
Mocambo,  famous  niterj-  on  the  Sunset 
Strip,  much  patronized  by  film  folks: 

"Wild  pigeon  eggs,  heaped  with  great 
grains  of  fresh  prime  gray  caviar,  gar- 
nished with  minutely  cubed  air-expressed 
sweet  Bermuda  onions  and  wedges  of 
Santa  Barbara  thin-peeled  Sunkist  lem- 
ons"; "Chilled  D'Anjou  pears  stuffed 
with  conserves  of  fresh  raspberr\',  gar- 
nished with  Devonshire  cream  and  thinly 
sliced  Spanish  almonds";  "Freshet  of  Eel 
Parisian";  "Breast  of  young  gray  dove 
saute,  grenadine,  pineapple  Polynesian, 
conserve  of  Chinese  honey  lime";  "Ten- 
derloin of  elk  calf  in  casserole";  "Persian 
melon  with  juice  of  Guatemala  lime." 

But  don't  get  me  wtong.    I  love  Holly- 
wood I  Sincerely. 
LOL'ISE  R.\XD.ALL   PIERSOX. 

So  He  Can  Tateh  Up 

Levelland,  Texas. 

Dear  Editors:  My  twenty-three-year- 
old  son  in  the  AAP  wTote  me  recently  he 
had  not  seen  a  L.\dies'  Home  Joi"rn.\l 
for  months,  and  it  was  his  favorite  maga- 
zine for  articles  and  stories.  He'll  be  com- 
ing home  soon,  having  suffered  severe 
bums  in  a  B-24  plane  crash.  I  have  saved 
up  quite  a  stack  of  Jomx.xLS  for  him  so 
he  can  catch  up  on  really  good  reading. 

Best  of  luck  to  you. 

MRS.  A.  F.  MATHIS. 

Food  ^'aste  in  the  Home 

Long  Island  City.  Xev  York. 

Dear  Editors:  I  am  studjtng  for  my 
graduate  degree  at  Harvard,  and  one  of 
my  courses  is  Consumption  Economics. 
We  recently  heard  a  food  administrator, 
who  said  that  5  to  10  per  cent  of  our  sup- 
ply is  wasted  after  it  gets  into  the  home, 
in  preparation,  on  plates,  in  pots  and  pans 
and  even  leftovers  that  are  thrown  away. 

Vour  food  editors  could  show  us  the 
many  dishes  Mrs.  Dive  concocted  from 
powdered  eggs,  or  how  !Mrs.  Howard  used 
the  outer  leaves  of  the  lettuce  (if  she  saw 
any  in  the  past  few  years),  how  Mme. 
Schneiter  used  the  end  crusts  on  the  loaves 
of  bread,  how  all  of  them  wiped  their  pots 
and  plates  clean. 

If  Mrs.  America  can  be  made  to  feel 
that  what  she  saves  in  her  kitchen  will 
mean  a  little  more  food  for  \'incent  and 
Betrand.  for  all  the  children  of  Europe 
they  represent,  if  all  of  us  for  only  one 
month  watched  our  kitchen  activities 
carefully,  so  much  more  food  could  be 
released  to  our  Allies.  Sincerely. 

SHELBY  P.  KOEXIGSBERG. 

►  One  slice  of  bread  wasted  once  a  week 
in  ever\-  U.  S.  kitchen  adds  up  to  ap- 
proximately 4.000,000  loaves.  And  Eu- 
rope needs  loaves — of  everything.    ED. 

Whj-  is  it  «^' Popular-? 

ilorrisloutt,  Indiana. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  teen-age  myself,  but  I 
do  not  like  Sinatra.  In  fact,  after  listening 
to  Bing  Crosby's  rich  mellow  tones  I  fail 
to  see  any  charm  whatsoever  in  Sinatra's 
nasal  twang. 

Even  though  I  like  Bing.  I  really  prefer 
the  classics  and  such  singers  as  Lily  Pons. 
Lauritz  Melchior  and  Ezio  Pinza.  In  or- 
chestral music,  too.  I  also  prefer  the  grand, 
rolling  tones  of  Wagner  to  the  shrill  dis- 
cordancies of  One  Meatball.  Perhaps  I 
am  an  exception,  an  extremely  abnormal 
"drip,"  but  I  cannot  see  why  any  of 
America's  youth,  with  the  glorious  works 
of  all  the  great  composers  practically  at 
tlieir  finger  tips,  should  prefer  this  "  pop- 
ular music"  which  sounds  almost  as  bad 
as  singing  radio  commercials,  plus  one 
crate  of  empty  tin  cans.      Sincerely. 

RACHEL  KEMPER. 

I  You've  got  a  point.   Stick  to  it.   ED. 
(Continued  on  Page  126 1 
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As  consumer  goods  return,  shoppers  throng  the  avenues. 


The  war  is  still  with  lis  in  the  best 
books  coining  up.  In  DAYS  AND 
Nights.  I>>  Miomttlanlime  Sintomnr, 

the  defenders  of  Stalingrad  live  again, 
fight.  love  and  are  inatter-of-faotly 
heroic  under  the  deadly  fire  of  Ger- 
man guns — an  exciting  <la>-hy-day 
drama:  in  -/oAn  yiarQuand'H  new 
novel.  REPENT  IN  lUSTI^,  the  service- 
man changes  under  danger  from  a 
boy  to  a  man  \*  hose  sense  of  values  is 
a  world  apart  from  tliat  of  his  seiiti- 
meiilal  elders.  But  far  from  war.  and 
floating  on  a  lily  pad  of  beauty,  are 
the  pt>eins  of  H'ol/er  rfe  la  ^iarv  in 
THE  BlRNING  GL:\SS— a  «eleome  re- 
lief from  v»orld  misery. 

Ca^t.    E.    Lominv    Stem-urt.  of  the 

Marines,  and  fomierly  of  the  Journ.\l 
staff,  writes  to  .Mr.  tiomU  that  in  a 
Washington  bus  she  sat  next  to  an  ad- 
miral with  ghttering  sleeves,  who  was 
reading  the  Jol'RN.\l.  Summoning  her 
courage,  she  asked  him  how  he  thought 
it  compared  with  other  women's  maga- 
zines, sir.  With  salty  gruffness  he 
turned  to  Louise  and  asked  her  sharply. 
"  Is  there  another  women's  magazine?  " 

.Ifi  efiitnr's  hltuMl  ran  cold  here  the 
iitlier  <lay  at  f/»e  siitltlen  itfM'iiins  sen- 
teiire  in  <i  letter,  ir/iii/i  .iititt,  "In  ciise 
the  rhilil'.s  IwikI  ir/iic/i  /  ant  senilinff 
yati  Ity  Haihcay  I^xpress  iU>es  nut  meet 
your  reiiiiireinenls.  I  am  enclosing 
return  /M»»f<iae  ami  inxuratice.  .  .  ." 
But  it  ira.s  all  rig/if — only  an  artist 
suhmitlins  a  rfrairin^. 

We  like  to  think  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant campaigns  the  Jovrs.al  erer 
started  i  against  maternal  mortality  in 
childbirth)  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
results  reported  by  Metropolitan  Life: 
that  the  mother  death  rale  has  decreased 
already  by  one  third,  and  is  gelling  loiver 
all  the  lime. 

Oklahoma  forbids  the  marriage  of  sec- 
ond cousins.  .  .  .  "Yoiu"  picture  is  on 
my  piano."  was  Atlimirml  Bmlttrrn'm 
neat  wa\-  of  congratulating  a  ship's 
crew.  .  .  .  Only  a  little  over  one  half 
of  U.  S.  nurses  ever  marry.  .  .  . 
•irammf  1'raim.  who  faints  on  roller 
coasters,  had  to  ride  one  eighteen  times 
in  the  movie  State  Fair.  .  .  .  Next  to 
the  Bible,  strrfmmmm'a  Treasure  Is- 
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land  is  our  perennial  best  seller.  .  .  . 
Hmmphrem  Bogmrt  wishes  the  public 
would  stop  referring  to  his  wife.  Lamrvm 
BaraU,  as  Baby.  "I've  never  called  her 
an\thing  but  Betty.  Slim.  Charlie  or 
Slugg>-."'  .  .  Grt^r  Oarttmm  gets  into 
modem  clothes  in  Strange  Adventure. 
flark  liahlf  sings  in  this  picture.  Like 
Simaira.  he  can't  read  a  note.  .  .  . 
N.  Y.  secretaries  hold  up  their  stock- 
ings with  adhesive  tape. 

Lnmiae  Hfiii  Spfmr^r.  » ho  lived 
and  wrote  ihe  stor>.  <>iierrilla  \\  ife. 
that  appeared  hist  August  ill  the 
JOIRNAL.  has  sent  us  word  that  her 
son.  v«  hci  v»as  lM>rn  five  vx-eks  after  lier 
rescue  bv  submarine  from  the  Philip- 
pine jungles,  has  been  named  W  illiam 
.\levaiider  Keid  Spencer.  Points  out 
that  his  initials  spell  W  AHS. 


J*?^ 
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wmhoo 

leawes  lyour  hair  so  lustrous, 
^et  so  eas^  to  manage  ? 

Only  Dnmc  Sliaiii/wo  uitli  Hair  Cnniiuioniiifl  arlioii  gives 
you  this  wonderful  combination   of  liciuity   benefits! 

*^  Extnt  liislrr  .  .  .  up  to  .'?.'5'y  more  sfiecn  than  with 
any.  kind  of  soap  or  soap  shampoo!  Meeause  ail  soaps 
leave  a  film  on  liair  uhich  didls  lustre,  robs  your  hair  of 
glamour!  Drenf  leaves  no  dulling  film,  brings  out  all  the 
lovely  gleam,  r  Such  nuiiuigi-dlilr  hair  .  .  .  easy  to  comb 
into  smooth,  shining  neatness,  right  after  shampooing 
.  .  .  due  to  the  fa<l  that  the  new  improved  Drene  has  a 
wonderful  hair  conditioning  action.  *^  CompU'lp  re- 
inoial  of  unsigluly  ddiidniff,  the  very  first  time  you  use 
this  wonderful  improved  shampoo.  So  insist  on  Drene 
Shampoo  with  Hair  (Conditioning  action,  or  a.sk  your 
beauty  sho[)  to  use  it! 


from  the  qirls  who  knowv  I 

Here's  lovely  \<»km\  Hicuikh  .  .  .  one  of 

New  ^ Ork's  top-flight   fasiiion  models,       I* 
CoNcr  (;irl  and  "Drene  (^irl""!   On  tins  |)ag( 
she  sho\\s  vou  three  stunning  hair-do.s, 
keyed  to  the  kind  of  simple  doth;  ■    .mart 
Sfirls  \»ill  wear  this  fall  and  winter! 


IJ  hat  a  o;ran(l  rlav  it  wi 
find  at  a  jeweler  s  sIdic] 
your  choice.    It's  coming  .  .  .  soo| 
Elgin's  fourth  generation  craf 
tasks  they  assumed  before  Pearl 
war's  end.   From  the  making  of  pr| 
vices  for  our  armed  forces  they' 
watches  for  voii.    Il  will  he  a  whil 
taking  work.    In  I  lie  incauliiiie,  for 


MULTI-COLOBED  PLASTIC  COMBS  a(l<l  a  perky  t( 
to  the  classic  simplicity  of  this  smooth,  sm' 
page-boy  arraiigcmont  .  .  .  and  compU-mcnl  the 
ors  of  the  gay,  plaid  jacket.  Norma  says  tha 
shampoo  except  Drene  with  Hair  Conditio 
action  leaves  her  hair  so  shining,   yet  bo  snio 


WITH  HAIR  CONDITIONING  ACTION 

Product  of  Procter  &  Gamble 


BE<;iX]V|]VCi    A    ]\EW    SERIAL 


B¥    TAYLOR    CALDWELL 


DOROTHEA  wrote:  "My  dear  Jerome:  I  wish  to  assure  you 
that  only  agitation  and  distress  impel  me  to  write  this  letter, 
for  we  have  been  somewhat  less  than  friends,  though  brother 
and  sister.  It  was  to  my  care  that  our  dear  mamma  consigned 
you  before  she  was  called  Home.  Have  I  failed  in  my  duty?  If  I 
am  guilty,  it  is  because  I  have  never  understood  you,  and  my  pre- 
cepts of  integrity,  honor  and  a  genteel  manner  of  living  failed  to 
make  any  impression  upon  you. 

"As  you  have  taken  so  little  interest  in  family  affairs  in  past 
years,  because  of  your  peregrinations  through  Europe  and  long  so- 
journs in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  the  news  that  our 
Cousin  Alfred  is  about  to  marry  again  will  doubtless  do  little  more 
than  cause  you  to  raise  an  eyebrow. 

"  I  beg  of  you  to  give  thought  to  the  implications  of  the  matter." 


Has  thai  slick  proposed  to  old  Dotty  after  all?  Jerome  laughed. 
He  bent  closer  to  the  lamp,  shining  in  the  December  dusk.  He 
had  been  reading  with  amused  indifference,  but  now  his  interest 
was  awakened. 

Dorothea  went  on:  "Doubtless  it  will  inflict  ennui  upon  you  if 
I  remark,  as  I  have  so  often  before,  that  papa's  sense  of  family  and 
traditional  pride  are  the  supreme  motivations  of  his  life.  It  was 
his  hope  that  he  might  be  blessed  by  many  sons  and  daughters,  but 
God,  in  His  inexplicable  wisdom,  allowed  dear  mamma  to  present 
to  papa  only  two  children,  you  and  myself. 

"When  I  began  this  letter,  I  warned  myself  that  I  must  not  re- 
prove you,  nor  remind  you  of  things  best  forgotten.  But  I  am  com- 
pelled to  recall  to  you  that,  though  you  are  now  nearly  thirty 
years  of  age,  you  have  not  seen  fit  to  marry,  and  have  repeatedly 
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declared  that  you  will  never  wed  and  give  papa  those  grandsons  for 
which  he  yearns. 

"  If  I  have  any  reproach  at  all  to  address  to  papa  it  is  that  he  was 
always  so  tolerant  with  you.  He  allowed  you  to  dissipate  the  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  Grandma  Holden  left  you,  without  a  single 
reproach.  He  sent  you  large  checks  at  intervals,  doubtless  at  your 
request.  You  will  recall  that  I  am  papa's  secretary  and  housekeeper, 
and  these  checks  all  passed  through  my  hands. 

"You  once  told  me  that,  as  papa  had  adopted  his  brother's  son, 
Alfred,  that  relieved  you  of  any  resix>nsibilities  toward  papa,  and 
that  he  now  had  a  son  who  would  do  his  duty  for  the  "family.  Your 
indifference  to  the  implications  of  this  appalled  me,  but  I  kept  silent. 
Not  that  I  do  not  cherish  Alfred  as  dearly  as  a  brother " 

And  slightly  more  so,  remarked  Jerome,  with  an  unpleasant  grin. 

"But  Alfred's  marriage  to  Martha  Winchester  resulted  in  nothing 
but  poor  young  Philip,  who  has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  ix)ssi- 
bility  in  him  to  give  papa  great-grandsons,  in  due  course  of  time. 
When  Martha  died,  it  seemed  that  our  hopes  vanished  forever  with 
her.  A*  time  passed,  and  Philip  grew  older,  we  were  resigned  to  our 
fate.  Then,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  Alfred  announced  his  intention 
to  wed  again." 

So,  it  is  not  Dotty  after  all!  Jerome's  expression  brightened  with 
malice  and  something  suspiciously  like  gloating  cruelty. 

"Naturally,  papa  and  I  were  astounded.  As  you  know,  Alfred  is 
vice-president  at  the  bank.  It  seems  that  a  certain  young  female,  an 
entire  stranger,  appealed  to  him  a  few  months  ago  for  financial 
assistance.  This  young  female  comes  from  Thornlonville,  that  mis- 
erable little  farm  village  thirty  miles  away.  She  had  been  engaged 
to  teach  our  local  sch<x)l.  She  claims  to  be  but  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  but  I  am  positive  she  is  much  older.  She  has  a  certain  boldness 
of  manner  and  speech  which  argues  more  years. 

"After  the  first  stunning  effects  of  the  news  I  journeyed  to  Thorn- 
tonville  to  investigate  this  young  female,  whose  name  is  Amalie 
Maxwell.  To  my  iiorror,  my  premonitions  about  her  were  justified. 
Her  father  had  been  a  drunken  tenant  farmer,  and  his  wife  had 
cleaned  and  washed  for  local  families  until  she  died  some  ten  years 
ago.  Mr.  Maxwell  was  later  arrested  for  drunkenness,  and  suspected 
of  numerous  thefts.  Two  of  the  charges  were  proved,  and  he  was  sent 
to  state's  prisf)n,  where  he  died  seven  years  ago,  leaving  Miss 
Maxwell — if  her  claimed  age  is  correct —to  sup|X)rt  herself  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  It  would  be  suspected  that  a  young  female  of  that  age,  con- 
scious of  her  background,  would  have  entered  service.  Hut  this  she 
did  not  do.  She  decided,  she  says,  to  be  a  teacher.  She  declares  that 
from  her  earliest  youth  she  was  disturbed  by  the  'illiteracy'  of  the 
p<x)r,  and  that  she  intended  to  alleviate  this  with  her  own  labors. 
When  I  remarked  that  (iod,  in  His  wisdom,  designates  to  each  man 
his  i)roper  station  in  life,  and  tiiat  it  is  impious  to  attempt  to  over- 
turn this  ail-wise  design,  she  laughed  coarsely  in  my  face. 

"Coarseness,  I  may  say,  is  iier  dominant  characteristic.  She  has 
no  modesty,  no  gentility.  Alfred,  in  his  fatuousness,  finds  her  amus- 
ing and  refreshing.  He  actually  pleaded  with  me  to  be  a  'mother 
to  the  girl,'  though  I  am  but  thirty-six  myself.  Crushing  my  sense 
of  outrage.  I  invited  the  young  woman  to  sojourn  with  us  until  her 
marriage  to  Alfred,  which  has  been  marked  for  Christmas  week. 

"To  prove  her  complete  lack  of  all  delicacy  and  i)ropriety,  she 
accepted  nearly  a  thousjind  dollars  from  Alfred  and  went  to  New 
York,  in  my  company,  to  purchase  a  (lanilioyant  and  indiscreet  ward- 
robe! This  is  her  trousseau.  Such  bonnets,  such  daring  gowns,  such 
colors,  not  at  all  befitting  the  future  wife  of  Alfred  Lindsey! 

"Jerome.  I  implore  you  to  understand!  You  know  Alfred,  his 
sobriety,  his  integrity,  his  sense  of  duty  and  resixmsibility.  Think  of 
this  reprehensible  female,  the  daughter  of  a  drunkard  and  a  wash- 
woman, as  our  Alfred's  wife!  She  will  be  the  mother  of  his  children, 
who  will  inherit  the  bank.  You  have  long  assured  papa  that  you 
wanted  no  active  part  in  the  bank,  that  nothing  would  induce  you 
to  live  in  Riversend.  But  I  beg  of  you  to  think  of  this  woman  and 
her  heirs  as  inheritors  of  the  bank  founded  by  great-grandpapa. 
What  shall  we,  the  true  descendants,  inherit?  We  shall  be  defrauded 
and  thrown  out  by  the  children  of  a  woman  whom  charity  forbids 
me  to  describe  too  fully." 

Jerome  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  letter  and  stared  before  him. 
Now,  this  was  something  serious.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  bank,  so 
long  as  the  checks  came  regularly.  But  would  the  checks  come  regu- 
larly after  papa's  death?  What  a  fool  he  was  not  to  have  thought  of 
this  before.  Jerome  stood  up.  As  if  summoned,  the  door  opened  and 
a  wizened,  small  man  appeared,  with  a  face  like  a  nut  and  a  com- 
pletely bald  head.  The  man  wore  a  quiet  black  livery. 

"Jim,"  said  Jerome,  "pack  our  bags.  We're  off  for  a  wedding, 
unless  I  can  prevent  it.  And  I'll  prevent  it  or  die  in  the  attempt!" 

The  mild  weather  of  the  first  two  weeks  of  December  had  been 
whirled  away  in  the  smoking  spirals  of  a  snowstorm.  Riversend 
cowered  at  the  mouth  of  a  valley,  a  huddle  of  small  houses,  churches. 
bleak  little  shops  and  a  stately  mansion  or  two.    It  seemed  to  draw 


together,  shivering.  Here  and  there  a  yellow  light  flickered  timidly 
behind  curtains,  and  the  gas  lamps  on  the  corners  of  the  streets 
flared  and  sank  like  candles  in  the  wind,  showing  briefly,  in  their 
crescendos.  the  sharp-edged  and  rising  dunes  of  snow.  Not  a  creature 
was  abroad,  not  even  a  sparrow  or  a  homeless  dog. 

The  station  roof  was  already  weighted  with  eighteen  inches  of  fine 
white  snow,  sparkling  sugarlike  in  the  station  lantern  which  swung  high 
and  wide  near  the  tracks.  The  New  York  train  smoldered  and  belched  in 
a  muffled  voice  at  the  platform.  Only  two  passengers  descended.  Then 
the  train,  with  a  long  groan,  pushed  on  into  black-and-white  night. 

The  two  passengers  bent  their  heads  against  the  wind  and 
scrambled  into  the  odoriferous  warm  shelter  of  the  station,  stamping 
their  boots,  rubbing  their  stung  cheeks.  One  of  them  was  a  tall 
young  man  in  f  jrrod  greatcoat  and  high  hat.  He  carried  a  whimpering 
little  dog  under  his  arm.  The  other  man,  older,  smaller  and  less 
elegantly  dressed,  set  down  numerous  bags  on  the  tobacco-stained 
floor.  He  went  at  once  to  the  potbellied  coal  stove,  took  off  his  cap 
and  shook  it.  hissing,  near  the  fuming  heat.  The  younger  man  put 
down  the  little  dog,  which  whimpered  and  trembled  near  his  polished 
boots. 

Well,"  said  the  young  man,  looking  about  him  with  disfavor, 
"no  one's  here  to  meet  us,  I  see.  They  must  have  received  my  tele- 
gram. I  sent  it  two  days  ago."  He  scowled.  "Not  even  the  station- 
master."   He  turned.    "Jim.  you  remember  the  telegram?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do  that.  You  said,  'Expect  me  and  man  Tuesday,  on 
the  evening  train.'"  He  paused.  " It  i</as  Tuesday  you  said,  wam't 
it,  sir?" 

"Tuesday  it  was,  Jim."  the  other  acknowledged. 

Jim  chuckled  hoarsely.  "Well,  'tis  Monday  now.  sir." 

The  young  man  stared  at  his  servant,  then  he  said  softly.  "Well, 
I'll  be  damned.  Why  didn't  you  remember  what  day  it  was,  Jim?" 

The  nutlike  face  of  the  other  wrinkled  into  its  usual  monkeyish 
expression.  "Sir,  it  warn't  until  we  was  almost  here  that  you  men- 
tioned, begging  your  pardon,  sir,  that  the  telegram  said  Tuesday. 
I  alius  thought  it  was  Monday,  until  on  the  train  you  mentioned  it." 

The  young  man  somberly  regarded  the  little  dog,  writhing  mis- 
erably at  his  feet.  "Shut  up,  Charlie,"  he  remarked  absently.  Then 
he  began  to  laugh.  "We've  gotten  ourselves  into  a  fix."  He  raised 
his  voice  and  shouted,  "Where's  that  stationmaster?" 

The  d(X)r  opened  on  a  blast  of  wind  and  snow,  and  a  short,  sturdy 
man  entered. 

The  younger  man  said  abruptly,  "Where's  old  Thompson?" 

"Why,  sir,  he  died  a  year  ago.  I'm  his  nephew.  You  got  off 
the  train,  sir?" 

"No,  we  blew  in  on  the  wind,  from  the  North  Pole.  Look  here, 
there's  been  some  mistake.  I  was  to  be  met  by  a  carriage  from 
Hilltop.    I'm  Jerome  Lindsey." 

The  man  hastily  pulled  off  his  cap  with  a  servile  gesture,  "Well, 
now.  sir,  it's  glad  to  see  you  I  am,  though  we've  never  met  before. 
But  I  know  all  the  folks  on  Hilltop.  They  was  to  meet  you,  you  say? 
Ain't  seen  any  sign  of  a  rig  about."  He  trotted  to  a  window,  rubbed 
the  steaming  pane  and  peered  into  the  night.  "No,  sir,  no  rig — 
nothing.  And  it's  five  miles  to  Hilltop,  and  there's  no  one  to  send  to 
notify  'em.  You  can't  walk  it,  neither,  sir.   Not  in  this  storm." 

Jerome  lifted  his  coattails  elaborately,  examined  the  single  bench 
with  suspicion,  and  sat  down.  The  little  dog  promptly  sprang  upon 
his  knees,  huddling  against  him.  The  creature  was  snuff -colored, 
with  long  silky  hair  and  bloodshot,  bad-tempered  eyes. 

The  stationmaster  suddenly  snapped  his  fingers.  "I  have  it,  sir! 
Watson's  wagon'll  be  here  in  half  an  hour  with  the  milk  for  the 
Syracuse  train.  He  never  misses,  come  hell  or  high  water.  'Course, 
the  wagon's  open,  and  it'll  be  a  nasty  ride,  but  it's  better  than 
nothin'.  He  has  a  farm  one  mile  from  Hilltop,  and  for  a  little  con- 
sideration he'll  take  you  to  the  hill." 

"Pleasant  prospect,"  remarked  Jerome,  frowning.  He  stroked 
the  dog's  wet  head.  "But  we  can't  sit  here  until  tomorrow  night. 
I  know!  Your  friend  Watson  could  notify  Mr.  Lindsey,  and  they 
could  send  a  carriage  for  us." 

The  stationmaster  shook  his  head.  "The  storm  like  it  is,  sir,  the 
rig'd  never  make  it.  No,  sir,  best  to  go  with  Watson."  He  threw  a 
scuttle  of  coal  into  the  stove.  This  frightened  Charlie,  the  dog,  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  went  off  into  a  hysteria  of  barking.  Jerome 
shivered.  Seeing  this,  the  stationmaster  remarked  dolefully,  "Tem- 
perature's dropping.  It's  three  above  zero— in  an  hour  it'll  be  worse. 
Freeze  the  heart  out  of  you  soon." 

Jerome  frowned.  He  rubbed  his  lip  with  his  gloved  hand.  "Looks 
as  if  we  have  no  choice  but  to  go  with  Watson."  He  threw  back  his 
coat,  scowling,  and  plucked  a  few  dog  hairs  from  his  fine  black 
broadcloth  trousers. 

The  stationmaster  peered  at  him  curiously.  This  would  be  the 
New  York  son,  then,  the  one  that  was  rumored  to  be  so  gay  and 
spending,  the  artist.  Bad-tempered  devil,  from  the  looks  of  him, 
and  his  manners  so  (Continued  on  Page  48) 


er  evil  beauty,  like  llie  perfume  of  a  deadly  flower,  dulled  (heir  senses. 

Only  Jerouie  was  awake  lo  (lie  dauger,  because  he  knew  it  well -and  loved  it. 


THE  miESTIO,^  mm  WmU  to  ASKTEAIHER  wis,  does  it  take  CEIIIIS  to  fall  I*  LOVE? 


■  RTIE  lowered  himself  into  a  wicker  veranda  chair  and  glanced 
m  at  his  wrist  watch.  He  still  had  thirty  minutes  in  which  to 
/I  make  the  nature  lecture  at  the  auditorium.  Generally, 
il  Artie  thrived  on  lectures.  But  not  today.  Today  his  mind 
was  perturbed  by  a  great  doubt.  Artie,  who  had  mastered  calculus 
in  six  short  weeks,  had  recently  discovered  to  his  chagrin  that  two 
and  two  did  not  always  add  up  to  four.  It  was  an  unsettling  experi- 
ence for  one  who  intended  to  follow  in  Einstein's  footsteps. 

Artie  Simmons  was  nine  years,  eight  months  and  four  days  old, 
according  to  his  birth  certificate  reposing  among  the  courthouse 
records  downtown.  That  was  his  physical  age.  His  mental  age  was 
as  yet  an  interesting  unknown,  although  various  members  of  the 
local  board  of  education  were  striving  diligently  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion. Some  said  forty,  others  sixty.  Mrs.  Simmons  vacillated 
anxiously  between  nine  and  ninety,  depending  upon  Artie's  ac- 
tivities of  the  moment.  And  Mr.  Simmons,  when  approached, 
frankly  didn't  know. 

"But,"  he  added  with  wistful  optimism,  "I  am  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  boy  will  grow  out  of  it." 

That  left  only  Johnny,  Artie's  older  brother,  whom  Artie 
resembled  remarkably,  except  that  Johnny  was  a  1923  model.  He 
had  sandy  hair  and  freckles  above  a  ready  grin  that  was  still  ready 
after  three  years  with  the  marines  in  the  Pacific.  And  his  twenty- 
two  years,  his  parents  assured  themselves  gratefully,  applied  to 
both  the  physical  and  the  mental. 

Artie,  glumly  reviewing  the  past  two  weeks,  doubted  the  latter 
point.  Not  that  he  didn't  adore  Johnny  with  small-brother  adula- 
tion which  was  well  founded  long  before  Johnny  arrived  home  on 
furlough,  resplendent  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  Marines. 
But  it  remained  a  fact  that  it  was  Johnny  who  was  resp)onsible  for 
his  present  state  of  doubt. 

Artie's  mind  did  an  abrupt  about-face  and  with  swift  precision 
marched  to  that  April  aftermxm  on  the  veranda  two  weeks  ago 
when,  via  volume  seventeen  of  the  encyclopedia,  he  was  bringing 
himself  up  to  date  on  the  Peloponnesian  Wars. 

His  father,  stretched  out  comfortably  beside  him,  was  bringing 
himself  up  to  date  on  the  present  one.  He  whistled  with  obvious 
admiration.    "Boy!   Those  Russians  are  really  going  to  town!" 

Mrs.  Simmons'  faintly  worried  gaze  was  on  the  tennis  court, 
where  Johnny  was  halfheartedly  bouncing  balls  off  the  backstop. 
"Are  they,  dear?  Which  town?" 

IJERLIN,"  murmured  Artie  absently,  fixing  in  his  memory  422 
B.C.  as  the  date  on  which  Brasidas  and  Cleon  were  killed  at  Amphip- 
olis.  His  memory  was  packed  with  such  odd  bits  of  information 
which  he  had  fixed  there.  "They  ought  to  have  it  around  May  first." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  Mr.  Simmons  removed  his  spectacles  and 
regarded  his  sprout  with  more  interest  than  he  liked  to  display. 
The  child  psychologist  he  and  Mrs.  Simmons  had  recently  visited^ 
in  a  sort  of  desperate  counterattack  — had  advised  against  showing 
so  much  deference  to  Artie's  youthful  opinions.  However,  it  re- 
mained an  incontestable  fact  that  Artie  was  so  often  right. 

"Sure."  Artie  laid  aside  the  encyclopedia  and  hitched  up  his 
mind  a  couple  of  thousand  years  with  effortless  agility.  "The  Yanks 
and  Russians  will  probably  effect  a  junction  on  the  Elbe  River— 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  there — around  the  latter  part  of  April." 

Mr.  Simmons  made  a  mental  note  to  voice  this  prophecy  to  the 
boys  at  the  bank  on  the  morrow.  He  had  built  up  quite  a  reputation 
among  his  co-workers  on  the  strength  of  Artie's  prognostications. 


"An'  then,"  continued  Artie  firmly,  "while  the  Germans  are  busy 
with  the  Yanks  on  the  west,  the  Russians  will  march  into  Berlin 
from  the  east  an'  comer  Hitler " 

"Do  you  think  Donna  Harden 's  been  leading  him  on  all  this 
time?"  Mrs.  Simmons  asked  suddenly,  still  concentrating  on  the 
tennis  court. 

"Who?"  demanded  Mr.  Simmons,  startled.  "Hitler?" 

Artie  was  the  sole  member  of  the  Simmons  clan  who  could  keep 
pace  with  Mrs.  Simmons'  conversational  hops.  "No,  father. 
She  means  Johnny." 

" Oh ! "  Mr.  Simmons  replaced  his  glasses  irritably.  "Helen,  I  do 
wish  you  wouldn't  leap  from  one  subject  to  another  without  holding 
out  your  hand  or  giving  some  sort  of  signal." 

I  didn't  leap,  Arthur,"  protested  Mrs.  Simmons  tartly.  "My 
mind  hasn't  been  on  anything  except  Donna  and  Johnny  since 
I  sat  down  on  this  porch  and,  if  you  were  a  proper  father,  yours 
would  be  in  the  same  place." 

Mr.  Simmons  laid  aside  his  newspaper  with  the  resigned  gesture 
of  the  man   who  realizes  his  reading  activities   are  at  a  tem- 
porary end.    "I   consider  myself  an  adequate  father,  but 
wasn't  aware  that  this  should  include  a  knowledge  of  what 
goes  on  under  the  blond  jxjmpadour  of  a  Southern-fried 
chick  like  Donna  Harden." 

"Sh-h,"  reproved  Mrs.  Simmons,  nodding  significantly 
toward  Artip,  w^ho  was  completely  hidden  behind  the  en- 
cyclopedia. "Little  pitchers " 

"He  can't  hear,"  Mr.  Simmons  asserted  heavily.  "He's 
concentrating." 

The  frown  creased  Mrs.  Simmons'  forehead  a 
little  more  deeply.  "Johnny  wrote  to  her  all 
the  time  he  was  away."   Her  mouth  tight- 
ened. "He  could  hardly  wait  to  get  over  to 
her  house  to  see  her  when  he  got  home." 

"I    know.    But    that   doesn't   neces- 
sarily call  for  a  wedding— or  does  it?" 

■'I'm  not  talking  about  a  wedding. 
I'm    just    talking    about    Donna 
Harden  spoiling  Johnny's  fur- 
lough for  him." 

Mr.     Simmons    watched 
Johnny  for  a  long  minute.  "I 
guess  there  are  some  joys 
of  a  furlough  a  parent  can't 

provide,"    he    admitted.     ijj^fl^^^H^^        ^'•CtJ^"     ^ 
"Otherwise,  he'd  have 'em."       ^^^^|^^utt|K  |Bfe 

"I know. "Mrs. Simmons'       "^  m^^^^BI^^w  r: 

eyes  softened.  "We  both  want 
him  to  remember  this  as  some- 
thing pretty   wonderful    when 
he's  back  over  there." 

"Well,  Donna's  a  pretty  little 
thing  — I    can    understand 
how   she's   so   popular 
And    I    can    see    why 
Johrmy  — —  " 

"Oh,  so  can  I.  He's 
at  an  age  where  a  thick 
(Continued  on  Page  131) 
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"I'd  better  warn  you,"  Johnny  said. 

"Aflcr  Arlie  I'm  afraid  you're  goin^  lo  find  me 
a  litll*^  slow."   .Amanda  laughed.    "I  hope  sol" 
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AIVY  GIRL   CATS    MAJVAGE  A  MAN^WHEIV  SHE  DOESIV'T  CAKE   WHETHER   OR   NOT  SHE 
MAIKAGES  HIM,  BUT  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  A  MAN  YOll  LOVE  ...        *      BY  LYN  ARNOLD 


WHEN  Anthea  Bascomb  heard  anyone  say  that  of  course  in 
these  days  we  had  lost  the  art  of  letter  writing,  or  read  pon- 
tifical paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  to  this  effect,  she  smiled 
in  her  sleeve.  Very  early  in  life — when  her  hair  resembled  damp, 
untwined  string  rather  than  the  bubblelike  cloud  of  curls  she  now 
affected;  when  her  now  mysterious  green  eyes  were  likened  by  im- 
polite boys  to  gooseberries  and  her  now  delightfully  tiptilted  nose 
was  brutally  described  as  snub;  and  when,  fashion-plate  slim  as  she 
now  was,  she  still  had  to  carry  around  with  her  unromantic  spare 
tires  of  puppy  fat — Anthea  discovered  that  a  letter,  the  right  letter, 
could  do  practically  anything  and  get  you  anywhere. 

Anthea  first  applied  science  to  the  art  of  letter  writing  on  her 
thirteenth  birthday,  when  her  mother  had  said  that  before  she  read 
one  single  book  she  was  to  get  off  all  her  thank-you  notes.  Betty 
Elsom — who  lived  next  door  and  had  come  over  to  give  Anthea  a 
bookmark  in  hessian,  embroidered  with  a  lopsided  sundial  and  bearing 
the  somewhat  curt  reminder  "It  is  later  than  you  think,"  and  also, 
if  the  truth  were  told,  to  borrow  from  Anthea  her  birthday  copy  of 
a  rousing  boys'  school  story  called  The  Great  Crib  Mystery — could 
not  forbear  smiling  at  the  sight  of  Anthea,  who  usually  managed 
everybody,  being  managed  by  somebody  else. 

"Before  you  read  a  single  word!"  Anthea's  mother  reiterated 
firmly. 

Anthea,  however,  completed  the  task  in  ten  minutes  flat  by 
writing  to  all  kind  givers  a  dear  whoever  it  was,  a  lovingly  Anthea, 
and  the  middle  phrase:  Thank  you!  You  are  my  very  favorite  cousin 
friend  godmother  aunt. 

Beaming  with  genuine  admiration,  Betty — who,  then  as  now,  was 
very  good  at  mathematics,  cooking  and  making  herself  either  useful 
or  scarce,  but  very  bad  at  inventing  things — told  Anthea  that  when 
it  came  to  writing  letters  she  was  simply  wonderful;  she  should  write 
a  book  about  it.  Anthea,  already  deep  in  Chapter  Two  of  Tiie  Great 
Crib  Mystery,  replied  that  one  of  these  days  she  would. 

Four  years  later  she  had  perfected  the  formulas  subsequently 
dealt  out  to  any  and  every  young  man  who  appeared  to  be  atx)ut  to 
become  difficult.  Short  and  sweet,  that  was  the  thing,  Anthea  dis- 
covered.  Not  a  superfluous  word. 

Oh,  darling,  how  COULD  you!  Anthea  would  write. 

And  almost  invariably  the  young  men  were  too  much  occupied 
trying  to  think  out  how  they  could,  to  stop  and  remember  what  they 
actually  had. 

If,  in  Anthea's  opinion,  the  young  men  looked  as  if  they  were 
the  sort  likely  to  ask  what,  in  fact,  they  had,  she  substituted  for 
Letter  A  Letter  B.  This  read:  Darling  (or  dearest,  or  my  sweet,  or 
whatever  endearment  was  current  at  the  time)  /  am  just  TOO  upset 
to  write.  Your  Anthea.  The  word  "your"  she  invariably  scrawled  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would,  at  a  later  date,  and  if  necessary,  be  possible 
to  assert  that  in  fact  the  word  was  "yours." 

To  those  young  men  who  shamefacedly  wrote  to  say  they  were 
marrying  somebody  else,  Anthea's  formula  was.  You  two  COULDN'T 
be  better  suited — /  am  so  happy  for  you!,  which  left  several  of  them 
wondering  where,  exactly,  lay  the  sting.  To  the  girls  whose  notes  in- 
formed Anthea,  in  and  between  the  lines,  that  she  might  have  been 
top  of  the  fifth  in  composition,  but  they  were  engaged  first,  An- 
thea wrote  back,  Darling,  how  LOVELY  for  you  to  be  settling  down! 


Indeed,  by  the  time  Anthea  was  twenty  she  be- 
lieved that  she  had  at  her  finger  tips  the  right  one- 
phrase  letter  for  every  occasion ;  she  was  always  ready  to 
advise  less  literary  friends,  particularly  Betty,  on  the 
letter  management  of  men;  and  she  fully  intended,  in  the 
future  when  her  own  use  for  these  letters  might  be  past,  to 
publish  for  the  benefit  of  womankind  a  letter-writing  manual 
provisionally  titled  Letters  to  My  Loves. 

That,  of  course,  was  before  she  met  Sgt.  Bill  Blake. 

Bill  Blake  was  frankly  not  Anthea's  type.    He  was  slow. 
He  was  sure.    He  was  undoubtedly  of  the  bulldog  breed.    He  had 
the  most  upsettingly  logical   mind  and  expressed   himself,   after 
requisite  pauses,  with  a  pithy  brevity  which  Anthea  could  not  have 
bettered  herself. 

But  this,  naturally,  Anthea  did  not  know  all  at  once.  In  fact, 
all  that  she  knew  right  away  was  that,  in  spite  of  remarkably  large 
feet,  Bill  Blake  was  an  unexpectedly  good  dancer;  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  was,  so  she  believed,  a  bit  in  love  with  Robert 
Dingley  if  she  was  not,  which  she  sometimes  thought,  a  bit  in  love 
with  Angus  McBean,  it  was  unbelievably  blissful  so  to  dance. 

Sgt.  Bill  Blake  led  Anthea  onto  the  veranda.  The  occasion  was 
a  Red  Cross  dance  which  was  being  held  at  the  local  big  house,  and 
to  which  Robert  Dingley  had  brought  Anthea,  on  one  of  those  eve- 
nings when  all  the  girls  had  decided  to  wear  their  only  remaining 
evening  dresses.  Anthea's  dress  was  misty  and  white.  She  had  a 
white  flower  and  a  black  bow  in  her  hair,  and  a  black  ribbon  round  her 
wrist  on  which,  poised  like  a  butterfly,  was  another  securely  safety- 
pinned  white  flower.  There  was  also  some  very  beautiful  moonlight, 
and  down  below  the  veranda  a  syringa  tree  burgeoned  in  scented, 
moon-pearl  flower. 

After  a  considerable  pause  Sergeant  Blake  spoke.  One  word: 
"Nice!" 

Anthea  looked  upward  through  her  eyelashes.  "Nice  what?"  said 
Anthea. 

Sergeant  Blake  said  matter-of-factly,  "Nice  night." 

After  that,  of  course,  it  became  necessary  to  know  exactly  how 
nice  Sergeant  Blake  was  and  exactly  how  nice  Sergeant  Blake  thought 
Anthea.  In  a  moment  or  two  both  Sergeant  Blake  and  Anthea  dis- 
covered themselves  to  be  kissing — "discovered"  was,  in  both  cases, 
the  word;  Anthea  discovered  "nice"  to  be  a  most  inadequate  word 
for  the  operation  and,  at  the  almost  identical  second,  discovered 
Robert  Dingley  to  be  rapidly  approaching  in  search  of  his  just- 
starting  and  promised  next  dance.  Robert  Dingley  made  an  enraged 
but  silent  exit. 

"Let's  go  back  and  dance,"  said  Sergeant  Blake. 

"I'm  sorry,  I  can't." 

"The  next  one?" 

"I'm  sorry,  I  promised " 

"The  next?" 

"I'm  sorry,  I  can't.   They're  all  promised." 

"I'm  going  to  take  you  home." 

"I'm  sorry,  I  " 

"Promised.  All  right.  I'll  be  gone  tomorrow.  But  I'll  be  back. 
And  I'll  write."  (Continued  on  Page  70) 


"Tell  me,"  said  Sergeant  Blake,  "were  you  upset  because  I  saw  you  kiss- 
ing your  other  chap,  or  because  your  other  chap  saw  you  kissing  me?" 


ILLUSTRATED       BY       COBY       WHITMORE 
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My  husband  has  returned  from  overseas 
and  I  am  sure  has  brought  ivith  him  a  mis- 
conception of  some  statement  you  made 
about  overseas  veterans.  If  ould you  kindly  re- 
peat the  speech  or  statement  in  which  you 
allegedly  advocated  having  these  returnees 
put  "into  a  rehabilitation  center  until  they 
could  learn  to  readjust  themselves  to  civiliza- 
tion""/ 

Of  course  I  never  made  any  such  statement.  This 
story  was  first  circulated  among  the  marines  in  the 
Pacific.  I  was  supposed  to  have  said  it  about  the  ma- 
rines on  Guadalcanal.  That  was  before  I  went  to  the 
Pacific.  Later,  when  I  went  to  the  Caribbean,  the 
same  story  was  circulated  among  the  soldiers  and  I 
was  supposed  to  have  said  it  about  them.  Later  I  was 
alleged  to  have  said  the  same  thing  about  the  para- 
troopers in  Italy. 

When  I  was  in  the  Pacific  area  I  discussed  the  pos- 
sible origin  of  the  story  with  some  of  the  commanding 
officers.  None  of  them  had  ever  heard  it,  but  some  of 
the  sergeants  and  corporals  knew  about  it.  Admiral 
Ilalsey  told  me  he  thought  it  might  have  been  a  bit 
of  propaganda  started  by  Tokyo  Rose. 

Many  of  the  men  said  they  had  heard  it  over  the 
radio,  and  some  letters  written  to  me  by  people  in  this 
country  said  their  men  had  heard  it  over  the  radio,  and 
I  was  told  that  some  jieople  said  that  they  had  seen 
it  in  magazine  or  newspaper  articles.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  truth  in  the  statement.  I  have  had  sons  in 
all  branches  of  the  service,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  believe  that  I  would  have  any  such  strange  idea. 


1^, 


''hy    can't    conscientious    objectttrs    be 
used  for  tlw  other  side  tntw? 

Because  soldiers  are  necessary  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  conscientious  objectors  very  freeiuently  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  war  and  particularly  witfi 
wearing  a  uniform. 


\0^i: 


\1y  son  is  eight  years  i>l<l  and  ivc  try  to 
surroun<l  him  tvilh  ihc  most  healthful  influ- 
ences, but  the  only  things  he  tvants  to  read 
are  comic  boohs,  lie  lisleiis  n  gooil  <leal  to  the 
ratlit),  anil  evi'ry  program  deals  tvilh  crime.  I 
have  tried  to  tune  in  on  an  inli'resling  pro- 
gram for  him,  but  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
aside  from  music  or  the  ncivs.  H  hy  is  it  that 
our  groiving  children  cannot  be  offered  con- 
structive programs — adventure  ivithoul  crime'/ 

Because  the  radio  is  run  by  commercial  interests 
which  do  not  consider  the  demand  has  ever  been 
strong  enough  for  dilTerent  types  of  programs  written 
to  interest  young  children,  nothing  is  done  to  provide 
such  programs.  I  think,  however,  that  if  organizations 
interested  in  this  would  get  together  and  make  some 
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By  Eleanor  Roosevelt 


constructive  suggestions  to  the  radio  corporations, 
they  would  be  cjuite  willing  to  arrange  "children's 
hours"  on  different  stations. 


HfT  f/ 


think  the  neir  dime  being  minted  in 
lionor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  sliouhl  be  changetl  in 
value  from  ten  cents  to  seven  ly-five  cents.  It 
is  ptKssible  to  mint  a  coin  of  a  new  value,  isnU 
it?    It  hat  steps  wouUl  have  to  be  taken? 

A  coin  of  new  value  could  not  be  minted  without 
proper  action  by  Congress,  It  would  not  be  probable 
that  Congress  would  be  in  favor  of  this  idea,  since 
there  is  no  general  demand.  I  think  it  is  generally  felt 
that  the  dime  is  connected  with  my  husband  because 
of  the  annual  March  of  Dimes  in  behalf  of  infantile- 
paralysis  victims,  and  therefore  this  is  an  honor  to  his 
memory.  I  understand  the  dimes  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  in  time  for  the  annual  drive. 


ll9^)o 


Do  you  think  it  is  fair  for  modern  band 
leaders  to  cheapen  the  music  of  Frederic 
Chopin  and  other  famous  composers?  It 
hurls  me  to  hear  my  favorite  composer's 
music  ilragged  to  the  level  of  jazz  bands.  Can 
anything  be  done  <tbout  this?  Popular  .songs 
have  legal  rights  to  protect  them. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  change  what  the  public 
really  wants,  and  many,  many  people  enjoy  hearing 
famous  composers  done  in  the  modern  way.  Those  of 
us  who  love  the  old  songs  can  always  get  our  own 
records  or  play  the  music  for  ourselves.  I  know  of  no 
way  to  make  it  impossible  for  good  music  to  be 
changed.  Even  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  is  occa- 
sionally played  differently. 

*^,     -f 

,  If  selected  our  first  icoman  President, 
would  you  accept  the  nomination?  I  am  one 
of  many  tvho  hope  you  will  be  our  next  Presi- 
<lett  t . 

This  seems  to  me  a  foolish  question.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  have  a  woman  nominated;  but  since  you 
ask  whether  I  would  accept  if  such  a  completely  im- 
probable thing  should  occur.  I  will  answer  unequivo- 
cally "No."  There  would  be  no  point  in  a  woman's 
being  President  even  if  she  could  be  nominated.  A 
woman  could  not  command  a  sufficiently  constant 
following  to  carry  through  her  program. 

i^ 

^r  Have  you  ever  been  self-conscious?  I  am 
so  ill-at-ease  in  the  presence  of  company  that 
I  make  everyone  uncomfortable.  I've  tried 
to  overcome  this  feeling,  but  it  gets  worse  as 
I  grtnv  older.    Is  there  any  hope  for  me? 

I  have  been  self-conscious  many,  many  times, 
and  I  am  even  today.  There  is  only  one  way  of  over- 
coming self-consciousness,  and  that  is  to  be  so  much 
more  interested  in  other  people  around  you  and  the 
things  they  are  doing  that  you  forget  yourself.  There 
is  hope  for  anyone  who  really  wants  to  forget  herself, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  if  you  can  become  interested 
enough  in  what  other  people  are  saying  and  doing, 
your  self-consciousness  will  disappear. 


Do  you  believe  in  horoscopes?  If  you  do, 
do  you  think  it  is  impossible  for  a  couple,  one 
born  in  July  and  one  in  August,  to  live  har- 
moniously? 

I  really  know  nothing  about  horoscopes.  I  do  not 
like  to  say  I  do  not  believe  in  anything,  because  the 
world  is  so  full  of  many  things  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand that  it  seems  foolish  ever  to  say  you  don't  be- 
lieve in  something  when  you  do  not  understand  it.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  for  people  to  live  together 
harmoniously  it  takes  character  and  self-discipline, 
and  the  dates  of  birth  cannot  be  conclusive  factors. 

Igfc^Owr  Girls'  Club  read  in  the  JOURNAL  that 
>T»u  had  a  nickname  when  in  school,  and  we 
are  wondering  what  it  was.  We  would  appre- 
ciate your  telling  us. 

My  nickname  was  a  very  foolish  one.  My  aunts 
gave  it  to  me  when  I  was  a  very  small  girl.  I  was 
known  as  "Tottie." 


^  Your  answer  to  the  questions  regarding 
the  Big  House  at  Hyde  Park  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  grounds  are  nou}  open  to  the 
public.  Is  this  so?  I  would  very  much  like  to 
visit  the  grounds,  and  more  especially  the 
grave  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  do  not  want  to 
go  unless  the  public  is  welcome. 

The  library  is  open  every  day  except  Mondays. 
The  Big  House  and  my  husband's  grave  are  not  as 
yet  open  to  the  public,  because  the  stone  has  not  been 
obtainable  and  work  must  still  be  done  at  the  grave. 
Secondly,  the  Government  hasn't  taken  over  and  pre- 
pared the  house  for  visitors. 


Do  you  think  it  is  correct  for  a  girl  of 
fifteen  to  ivear  lipstick  and  powder? 

Personally,  I  would  put  it  off  as  long  as  I  could. 
I  don't  suppose  it  can  be  put  off  after  eighteen;  but  if 
it  could  be  put  off  that  long,  I  should  do  so  because  the 
girl's  skin  will  be  better  if  too  much  powder  is  not  used 
on  it  while  she  is  still  young. 


'^hich    do    you    think    is    the    harder — 
trking    in    an.    office    all    day  or   doing    the 
houseivork  for  a  family? 

Doing  housework  for  a  family.  Usually  work  in 
the  oflfice  is  centered  about  a  particular  job  that  needs 
to  be  done,  and  when  it  is  done  it  is  over  for  the  day. 
The  housework  for  the  family,  however,  may  start 
when  the  youngest  member  of  the  family  wakes  up 
and  it  goes  on  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  day 
until  late  into  the  night. 

^^KHja  merchant  marine  is  killed  in  a  foreign 
country,  in  what  manner  is  the  body  cared 

for?  Is  it  subject  to  a  military  funeral  or 
buried  in  a  local  cemetery?  From  what  source 
should  the  nearest  of  kin  be  officially  notified 
and  how  can  all  the  facts  be  obtained? 

There  is  no  definite  way  of  taking  care  of  mer- 
chant marines  killed  in  foreign  countries.  A  great  many 
of  them  are  buried  in  military  cemeteries,  but  they  are 
buried  in  all  kinds  of  places.  Their  remains  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  consular  officer  of  our  State  De- 
partment stationed  in  the  country  where  the  man  died. 
If  a  man  died  at  sea,  he  was  buried  at  sea.  The  War 
Shipping  Administration  is  a  member  of  an  inter- 
departmental committee  which  includes  the  War  De- 
partment and  a  good  many  others,  which  are  making 
arrangements  after  peace  is  declared  to  disinter  all 
Americans  and  bring  them  home  at  Government  ex- 
pense. However,  this  whole  plan  will  take  legislation. 
The  next  of  kin  are  notified  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  if  the  person  was  a  war  casualty.  If  a 
man  died  of  illness  on  ship,  the  ship's  officer  would 
notify  the  next  of  kin.  All  facts  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration. 

tellers  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  c/o  the 
Ladies'  Homk  Journal.  It  should  be  understood  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  answers  reflect  only  her  own  opinions,  and  are 
not  necessarily  the  opinions  of  the  Editors  of  the  Journal. 


"I   t«-ll  y<ui   what — wcMl   prdcnil  Cliopin  in  up 
al  hal  and   you're  tryiiiK  to  strik'.-  him  out.' 
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THE  room,  in  the  glow  of  the  lamp  on  the 
desk,  was  young  and  charming.  Ruffled 
white  organdy  was  crisp  at  the  windows 
and  on  the  bed.  Dusty  pink  walls 
reached  up  to  the  apple-green  ceiling. 
The  light  gleamed  on  the  soft  finish  of 
old  maple. 

Mamie,  at  the  desk,  was  oblivious  of  the 
dainty  beauty  of  her  room.  She  was  ob- 
livious of  everything  but  the  task  at  hand. 
Her  bare  feet  rested  on  the  rung  of  her  chair. 
Her  peppermint -striped  cotton  pajamas  were 
rolled  up  to  just  below  her  knees.  A  large 
white  dab  of  ointment  covered  a  spot  on  her 
otherwise  flawless  cheek.  Her  fine  golden 
hair  was  adroitly  pinned  into  tight  ugly  coils 
that  tomorrow  would  blossom  into  loose 
curls  swaying  gently  on  her  shoulders.. 

Mamie  was  bent  over  the  desk  in  deepest 
concentration.  On  a  sheet  of  paper  she  had 
written  two  words:  "Oh,  darling."  It  seemed 
to  her  she  had  been  sitting  there  for  hours. 
Yet  all  she  had  been  able  to  put  on  the  white 
blank  sheet  was  "Oh,  darling." 

The  night  before,  when  Johnny  had  asked 
her  to  write  to  him,  she  had  answered  so 
easily,  "Of  course  I'll  write  to  you!  I  always 
nave,  haven't  I?" 

But  Johnny,  his  brown  eyes  bemused  with 
a  new  tenderness,  had  said,  "Yeah,  I  know. 
But  these  letters  will  be  different.  They'll 
be  love  letters,  Marnie." 

And  Marnie  had  laughed  before  she  kissed 
him  quickly  below  his  left  ear  and  said  he 
was  silly.  After  all,  a  letter  was  a  letter. 

Last  night,  in  the  sweet  summer  darkness, 
it  had  seemed  so  simple,  her  promise  to  write 
to  him.  But  now,  tonight,  alone  in  her  room 
with  Johnny  gone,  nothing  was  simple. 

In  some  vague  way  she  was  disturbed 
because  the  letter  did  not  grow.  She  had 
written  to  Johnny  many  times.  Ever  since 
she  was  very  small  she  had  sent  him  letters 


when  either  of  them  was  away.  Writing  to 
Johnny  was  much  easier,  really,  than  falling 
off  a  log.  It  did  not  make  sense  that  that 
should  change  merely  because  last  night, 
with  no  warning  at  all,  both  of  them  knew 
they  were  in  love. 

She  stared  at  the  two  words  on  the  paper. 
"Oh.  darling"  was  all  right  to  begin  with. 
But  there  was  so  much  that  should  follow. 
This  was  her  first  love  letter.  It  was  very 
special. 

Marnie  began  to  write  slowly: 

After  you  had  gone  last  night  I  felt  so 
strange.  I  wanted  to  be  terribly,  terribly  happy 
because  we  love  each  other.  And  terribly,  ter- 
ribly sad  because  we  are  such  goons  we  never 
knew  until  you  had  to  go  away.  But  all  I  really 
was  was  just  terribly,  terribly  mixed  up. 

Marnie  paused.  She  read  the  paragraph 
she  had  written  and  drew  a  large  X  through 
it.  Then  she  crumpled  the  sheet  of  paper  and 
threw  it  on  the  floor.  It  would  not  do  to  ad- 
mit she  was  mixed  up.  Marnie,  so  blithely 
sure  of  herself  always,  was  a  fine  one  to  be 
confessing  her  mind  was  one  great  confusion ! 
She  was  the  gal  who  knew  all  the  answers. 
Even  the  answers  about  love.  Why,  love  was 
having  fun  and  a  ribbon  in  your  hair  and 
flowers  to  wear  to  a  dance  and  wanting  to  be 
with  one  person  most  of  the  time.  Love  was 
a  gay  thing  and  shimmering  in  happiness. 
Love  was  not  something  to  still  your  heart 
and  fill  your  mind  with  somber  thoughts. 

Marnie  sighed  and  started  another  letter: 

Johnny,  dearest :  How  did  it  happen  so  quickly 
to  us?  Why  was  it  we  never  knew  before? 
What  is  this 

She  broke  off  abruptly.  This  is  no  love  let- 
ter. It  is  more  like  a  questionnaire.  And  the 
second  sheet  joined  the  first  one  on  the  floor. 

Yet  it  seemed  to  Marnie,  as  she  sat  there 
wanting  so  keenly  to  write,  that  her  mind 


was  suddenly  one  big  question.  So  big  it 
crowded  every  other  thought  out.  So  big  it 
was,  perhaps,  frightening.  And  the  big,  the 
overpoweringly  big  question  was.  How  do  I 
know  it  is  love  I  feel  for  Johnny?  -It  is  so 
different  from  the  foolish  dreams  I've  had.  It 
is  such  a  solemn  feeling.   It  even  hurts  a  little. 

Marnie  sat  very  still,  deep  in  her  new 
thoughts.  She  was  thinking  strange  new 
things.  She  was  thinking  of  responsibility 
and  loyalty.  Of  tenderness  in  illness  and 
patience  when  the  world  seemed  cockeyed. 
Of  tolerance  and  understanding.  Of  some- 
thing so  great  her  young  mind  could  not 
grasp  it  firmly.  But  she  felt  its  solid  shape 
underlying  all  the  other  thoughts. 

Quite  suddenly  she  began  to  write  quickly 
on  the  third  sheet  of  paper: 

Dear  Johnny :  You  said  this  would  be  a  love 
letter.  And  since  it  is  from  me  to  you,  of  course 
it  is. 

I  meant  to  tell  you  last  night  I'll  keep  the 
tennis  court  rolled.  And  I'll  improve  my  back- 
hand, even  if  I  have  to  sink  to  practicing  it  on 
Fatso ! 

Maybe  mother  is  right.  I  should  learn  to 
cook.  Though  I  can't  sec  why  that  is  a  must. 
With  you  so  handy  with  gadgets  you  can  open 
cans  in  nothing  flat.  And  any  goon  can  broil  a 
steak  —  if  any  steak. 

Please,  please  take  very  good  care  of  your- 
self. I  don't  want  my  children  having  to  apolo- 
gize for  a  father  who  was  such  a  dope  he  lost 
an  ear  by  bobbing  his  head  up  out  of  foxholes 
at  the  wrong  moments. 

And  write  to  me  soon  and  often. 

Oh,  Johnny,  all  of  a  sudden  I  know.  Never 
mind  what.  But  I  know.  And  because  I  know 
I  send  you  all  my  love  in  this — and  each 
ensuing  installment.  Marnie. 

She  folded  the  letter  and  slipped  it  into 
an  envelope.  She  addressed  it  with  the  ease 
of  a  woman  who  has  been  writing  love  letters 
for  a  very  long  time. 


TDE  UAKUKST  LKTTEU  TO  t%'KITE  IS  FItOM  A  OlltL  ^'U4»'S  t'll AI\'GEI»  IIKIt  MIXI>  AUOUT 
A   MAN  .  .  .  AN»   HAS  TO  SAY    SO!      /l^       KV   OLA   KLAIIt  AXII   IVANCY   HATTLE  PAEMER 
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MRS.  CARRINGTON  VAN  VLEET  stepped 
out  of  her  limousine  and  stood  in  the  autumn 
sunlight  of  the  Carrington  railway  station.  She 
glanced  at  her  slender  watch  and  noticed  that, 
as  usual,  she  was  five  minutes  early. 

Democracy  is  wonderful,  she  thought,  as  she  did  a 
yoga  breathing  exercise.  It  was  only  last  spring  she 
had  discovered  democracy;  >oga  had  been  the 
runner-up  that  season,  but  after  a  few  lessons,  much 
to  her  astonishment,  she  heard  her  chic  teacher  tell- 
ing the  class  that  there  were  many  more  mysteries  of 
complete  relaxation  than  they  yet  supposed,  which 
they  could  hardly  fathom  unless  they  joined  the 
inner  circle. 

'"Well!"  said  Ethel  Mason.  "Just  what  I  ex- 
pected.  Myra,  let's  get  out  of  here." 

Puzzled  and  shocked  by  the  mysterious  unknown, 
Mrs.  Carrington  van  \'leet  had  left  the  class  with  her 
friend.  \\.  the  beauty  salon,  later  that  afternoon,  she 
had  picked  up  Town  and  Country.  There  she  saw  a 
beautiful  two-page  spread  of  the  lovely  Connecticut. 
Sands  Point  and  Oyster  Bay  mansions,  which  were 
housing  the  newly  homeless  youngsters  of  Europe. 

For  three  generations  the 
Carringtons  had  maintained  a 
labvTinthian  mansion  at  Car- 
rington, named  the  Rookery. 
An  enormous  stone  edifice, 
witli  kitchens,  pantries,  draw- 
ing rooms,  music  rooms,  ball- 
room, bedrooms  complete  with 
fireplaces,  a  neat  little  bay  for 
sailing,  a  trout  stream  and 
ponds,  polo  field,  golf  course 
and  winter  ski  run. 

The  house  had  been  a  gay 
place  in  the  days  when  Mrs. 
van  X'leet's  grandfather,  a 
lumber  king,  had  entertained 
the  great  of  his  day.  When 
M\Ta  was  a  young  girl,  she 
spent  most  of  her  summer 
holidays  and  winter  festivals 
at  the  Rookery.  She  became 
an  all-round  sportswoman  her- 
self, but  was  greatly  relieved, 
when  she  married  Henry  van 
Vleet,  to  find  that  his  idea  of 
sport  was  to  take  a  stroll 
about  the  Rookery  on  a  chilly 
evening,  come  back,  stamp 
his  feet  and  throw  himself  in  a 
comfortable  chair  near  the  tire. 

Myra's  mother  died,  and 
her  father  went  off  on  a  tour 
of  Europe;  Myra  stayed  more 
and  more  at  the  Rookery,  and 
the  family  house  in  New  York 
was  usually  draped  in  dust 
covers.  The  country  home 
was  full  of  memories  dear  to  a 
sentimental,  happy  woman. 

The  crash  and  depression 
had  lessened  the  excitement 
at  Carrington.  Dear  papa 
had  died  in  Europe;  he  caught 
cold  on  his  yacht  sailing 
through  the  Corinth  Canal. 


his  burberry  and  his  rubbers,  for  there  was  a  white 
powdery  snow-  on  the  ground  outside.  He  strolled 
about  the  Rookery.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening  and 
the  shadows  were  falling  blue  against  the  snow  when 
he  came  back  a  half  hour  later. 

M\Ta  was  worried.  "Darling,  you  never  stayed 
out  so  late.   I  do  hope  you  didn't  catch  cold." 

But  Henry  was  already  sneezing  and,  after  an  in- 
credible week  of  doctors  and  distress,  Myra  found 
herself  a  widow,  bereft  of  both  father  and  husband. 

The  next  ten  years  passed  quickly  with  their 
changing  fads  and  isms.  Until  that  afternoon  at  the 
beauty  salon,  when  N!\Ta  picked  up  the  magazine 
and  realized  that  her  Rookery  rrijht  become  a 
haven  of  safety  and  American  democracy  for  the 
imperiled  children  of  less-happy  countries. 

"Just  ttiink,"  she  said  to  Ethel  Mason,  "the  halls 
of  the  Rookery  will  ring  again  with  childish  laughter. 
Thej'  can  go  to  the  Carrington  school  in  the  village 
with  all  the  town  children.    I  think  it's  wonderful." 

"  It's  wonderful  if  it  works,"  said  Ethel.  "  Who  are 
you  having?" 
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When  the  lawyers  talked  to 

M\Ta   about   finances,   state 

and  Federal  taxes,  and  inheritance  dues,  she  had 

wept  into  her  black-edged  handkerchief,  and  Henry 

had  comforted  her. 

"  We  must  face  it,"  he  said  firmly.  "  Myra,  we  have 
had  a  happy  life.  But  now  the  haves  must  share 
witli  the  have-nots,  and  I  think  w-e  must  take 
stringent  measures." 

"Like  what,  dear?"  asked  Myra. 

"We  must  close  up  the  right  wing,  the  ballroom, 
about  ten  of  the  guest  rooms;  and  I  do  think,  my 
dear,  we'd  better  close  down  the  stables,  at  least  the 
string  of  polo  ponies." 

"But  what  about  Cornelius'  son?"  wept  M>Ta. 
"  I  always  wanted  him  to  have  the  best  polo  ponies 
in  America." 

Henry  patted  her  shoulder  softly.  "That's  very 
generous  of  you,  as  usual,  my  dear,  but  my  brother's 
child  will  just  have  to  grow  up  without  those  ponies. 
Besides,  he's  only  six  years  old.  Things  may  improve 
before  he  begins  to  play  polo." 

"We'll  hope  so,"  said  Myra. 

"Well,  think  I'll  take  my  constitutional,"  said 
Henry.  "I  must  keep  fit."  He  put  mi  hw  muffler. 


"Little  Sasha  Pavelich.  the  ex-minister  of  Yugo- 
slavia's little  nephew,  and  there's  Tony  de  Celles. 
His  motlier.  the  countess — she's  a  Belgian — went  to 
Vassar  with  me;  and  there's  Franz  van  Guyden.  a 
direct  descendant  of  Frans  Hals ;  and  Trudi  Schwartz- 
man,  whose  poor  dear  father,  the  professor,  left  Ger- 
many in  1934;  and  there's  little  Rabindrath  Pakri, 
whose  father  feels  India  ma>-  be  in  a  turmoil  any 
minute.  Oh,  yes.  and  Ronnie  Cadwallader,  whose 
father  is  an  old  family  friend  in  London." 

"Sounds  grand,"  said  Ethel.  "But  look,  you've  got 
a  junior  edition  of  Who's  Who  in  Europe;  whereTlo 
the  common  people  come  in?" 

"That's  just  my  plan,"  said  Myra  defensively.  "I 
think  if  the  ideals  of  democracy  are  absorbed  by  the 
young  ones  who  will  be  leaders  in  the  future,  the 
effects  will  be  far  greater  and  more  lasting." 

But,  later,  as  Myra  sat  planning  which  children 
would  be  in  which  wing,  she  recollected  Ethel's 
critici-sm.  Perhaps  her  friend  was  right.  So  she  wrote 
to  Ronald  Cadwallader,  and  said  she'd  like  him  to 
help  select  some  underprivileged  child  to  come  along 
with    little    Ronnie — for   example,    a    charwoman's 


child;  he  must  have  some  person  working  for  him 
who  would  like  to  give  her  child  a  privilege. 

M>Ta's  plans  didn't  work  out  according  to  sched- 
ule. The  "^'ugoslav  ex-minister  took  his  nephew  to 
Florida,  where  they  became  permanent  house  guests 
of  the  Dulceys  rather  than  be  separated.  The  direct 
descendant  of  Frans  Hals  went  to  Switzerland  with  a 
collection  of  family  paintings;  Professor  Schwartz- 
man  took  his  daughter  and  wife  to  Mexico,  and  the 
Hindu  boy  stayed  in  Bombay.  Young  Ronnie  Cad- 
wallader was  sent  to  the  family  shooting  box  in 
Scotland,  but  the  precise  Mr.  Cadwallader  accepted 
\Irs.  van  Vleet's  generous  offer,  and  shipped  over  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  office  charwomen.  And  so,  on 
Uiis  crisp  autumn  day.  Myra  waited  to  shed  the 
benign  rays  of  good  will  and  democracy  on  little 
Helen  Hutchinson. 

IHE  train  slow^ed  to  a  halt  and  an  eager  crowd  of 
passengers  bustled  past  Mrs.  van  Vleet.  She  saw  a 
spindly-legged  girl  of  fourteen  walk  up  the  platform, 
lugging  a  heavy  carpetbag.  Mrs.  van  Vleet  moved 
forward  and  took  a  mittened  hand  in  hers.  A  pale 
flat-faced  child  looked  up  at 
her.  She  was  distinguished 
by  widely  set  eyes  and  mouse- 
blond  pigtails  which  show-ed 
up  the  dull  liverish  color  of 
her  skin. 

"Helen,    my    dear,    I    am 
Mrs.  van  Vleet;  welcome  to 
/"  our  country."    She  bent  for- 

ward to  embrace  the  visitor, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the 
child  bent  backward  in  a  low- 
bob  curtsy;  both  of  them 
nearly  fell. 

"Thank  you.  mum,"  said 
Helen,  smiling,  to  reveal  a 
wedge  of  fanning  teeth. 

"My.  we  must  have  your 
teeth  straightened."  said  Mrs. 
van  \'lcet  instinctively. 

Helen  flushed  and  put  her 
hand  over  her  rr.outh,  closing 
her  lips  tightly  across  the 
offending  incisors.  Her  face 
was  fixed  like  a  mask,  with  a 
pla.ntive  buck-toothed  ex- 
pression. 

"The  car's  here,  my  dear," 
Mrs.  van  \'leet  said.  A  chauf- 
feur sprang  forward  and  took 
Helen's  carpetbag. 

Mrs.  van  Vleet  hoisted  her- 
self into  the  car.  and  Helen 
started  to  get  in  the  front 
with  the  chauffeur.  "No,  no ! " 
said  Mrs.  van  Vleet.  "Sit 
back  here  with  me." 

Helen  clambered  in  and  sat 
stiffly. 

"We  have  another  guest," 
said  Mrs.  van  Vleet.  "There's 
Tony  de  Celles.  a  Belgian 
boy.  He's  about  fifteen  and 
very  studious.  Right  at  the 
moment  he's  bus>-  studying 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  I 
hope  you  will  manage  to  get 
him  out  for  some  exercise. 
We  have  a  bobsled  and  some  ice  skates,  and  in  the 
spring  a  little  motorboat  for  the  Sound." 

"Thank  you.  mum,"  said  Helen,  bobbing  her  head. 

1  HE  car  pulled  into  a  long  drive.  The  great  mansion 
w  ith  its  Victorian  turrets  and  stone  walls  was  nestled 
in  hills  of  thick  pine  and  clustered  sycamores.  The 
fragrance  of  trees  and  pine  smoke  was  in  the  air. 

Mrs.  van  Vleet  struggled  out  of  her  car  and  Helen 
followed  in  a  daze.  "We  must  get  you  some  decent 
clothes,"  said  Mrs.  van  Vleet,  delivering  her  second 
shock  in  ten  minutes,  for  Helen  was  wearing  a 
mustard-green  tweed,  which  her  mother  had  cut 
down  from  her  own  best  coat,  and  knitted  red  mit- 
tens and  tam-o'-shanter,  the  gift  of  the  Cadwallader 
firm  for  the  trip.  Thus  decked,  she  had  rather  looked 
down  on  more  plainly  dressed  children  on  the  boat. 

The  shame  of  this  sudden  discovery  was  forgotten 
when  she  stepped  into  the  main  hall  of  the  Rookery. 
The  walls  disappearing  as  far  as  one  could  see  in 
wings  to  the  left  and  right  were  hung  with  framed 
pictures  and  etchings.  Mrs.  van  Vleet  led  her  along 
the  halls.  (Continued  on  Page  HO) 
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YES,  I'll  be  home,"  Andrea  said  in  the  new 
young,  lilting  voice.  "Yes,  do  come  over." 
When  she  had  hung  up  she  sat  at  the  tele- 
phone table  for  a  moment,  smiling  to  her- 
self: a  tall,  quiet  woman  whose  only  real  beauty 
was  in  her  fine  skin  and  thick,  copper-colored 
hair,  but  who  had  something  other  than  beauty  — 
something  more,  perhaps.  It  lay  in  the  level  look 
of  her  gray  eyes  and  the  firmness  of  her  wide 
mouth  and  the  clear-cut  contour  of  her  rather 
bony  face.  Some  strength,  some  dignity  that 
made  people  look  back  at  her  when  they  passed 
her  in  the  street,  wishing  vaguely  that  they  knew 
her,  or  someone  like  her. 

Now,  as  she  sat  at  the  little  table,  she  was 
thinking  of  the  man  to  whom  she  had  just  spoken. 
She  was  thinking  that  it  was  wonderful  to  be  in 
love  again,  after  so  many  years.  She  had  for- 
gotten what  it  was  like:  the  rushing  heartbeats 
at  the  ring  of  the  telephone,  at  the  sound  of  a 
voice;  the  new  look  of  the  world,  everything 
sharpened  and  brightened,  every  color  more 
vivid,  every  sensation  more  intense;  the  alive- 
ness— the  warm,  young,  vibrant  aliveness.  She 
put  her  hands  up  to  her  cheeks,  smiling  again  to 
feel  how  hot  they  were,  like  a  girl's.  It  was  a  lit- 
tle silly,  she  thought,  for  a  woman  only  a  few 
years  shy  of  forty— but  it  was  very  sweet. 

The  voice  startled  her  so  that  she  jumped.  She 
had  not  known  anyone  was  in  the  room  until  she 
heard  the  words:  "That  was  Michael,  of  course. 
He's  coming  tonight?" 

"Good  heavens,  Lissa,"  Andrea  said.  "You 
must  have  crept  in  here  like  a  cat.  You  almost 
frightened  me  out  of  my " 

"Crept?  Are  you  suggesting  that  I've  been 
deliberately  eavesdropping,  mother?" 

Andrea  had  been  suggesting  no  such  thing,  and 
she  said  so,  but  now  she  wondered.  There  was 
something  strange  about  Lissa  lately— something 
withdrawn  and  secretive  and  sullen.  Was  she  un- 
happy again?  Had  her  grief  somehow  returned, 
and  was  it  all  to  do  over— all  the  long,  patient 
months  of  working  to  get  a  smile  from  her,  to 
give  her  a  moment  of  forgetfulness.  a  moment  of 
happiness;  slowly,  so  slowly,  seeing  those  mo- 
ments stretch  into  hours  and  then  into  days  and 
finally  into  weeks— was  it  all  to  do  over? 

The  girl  still  stood  in  the  doorway,  as  though 
waiting  for  something,  but  for  what  Andrea  did 
not  know.  She  had  her  mother's  tall,  strong  body, 
her  mother's  grace  of  motion,  but  otherwise  she 
was  like  her  father,  dark  and  handsome  and 
vivid,  the  blood  dark  in  her  lips  and  cheeks,  her 
blue  eyes  brilliant  and  stormy. 

Vivid.  It  was  the  word  Andrea  always  thought 
of  when  she  thought  of  Tom.  It  had  not  seemed 
possible  that  all  that  color  and  vitality  could  be 
cut  off  so  quickly,  so  irrevocably.  But  she  had 
seen  death  cut  it  off  in  Lissa,  his  daughter,  al- 
most as  completely,  striking  at  her  through  her 
young  flier  husband,  making  her  as  pale  and 
listless  and  numb  as  though  she,  too,  were  dead. 


■  But  Lissa  had  forgotten  her  grief  now— she  had 
come  to  life  again.  Surely  all  the  weary  months 
could  not  have  been  for  nothing. 

"What  is  it,  Lissa?"  Andrea  asked  her  gently. 
"Is  there  something  you  want?" 

The  girl  stared  at  her  with  a  strange  expres- 
sion, almost  of  antagonism.  "I  asked  you  about 
Michael.  If  he's  coming,  do  you  want  me  to  get 
out?" 

'Get  out?  What  do  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know."  Lissa  turned  and  left  the 
room,  adding  over  her  shoulder  derisively,  "I 
thought  you  two  might  want  to  be  alone." 

Andrea  got  up  and  went  into  the  living  room, 
and  then  stood  without  knowing  why  she  had 
come  there.  So  that  was  it,  she  thought.  Lissa 
had  been  resenting  her  mother's  love  affair.  But 
why?  She  had  always  said  that  Andrea  should 
marry  again,  and  she  had  seemed  so  fond  of 
Mike,  laughing  with  him,  teasing  him,  until  it 
warmed  Andrea's  heart  to  see  them  together.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  her  that  Lissa  might  not 
want  their  marriage. 

No  doubt  it  was  some  psychological  quirk  — 
some  subconscious  envy  of  her  mother's  happi- 
ness. Andrea  would  have  to  point  out  to  her  that 
it  just  proved  what  she  had  always  told  her  — 
that  grief,  no  matter  how  deep  and  bitter,  always 
passed  in  time,  that  happiness  always  came 
again.  She  would  have  to  make  Lissa  see  that 
this  should  only  increase  her  hope,  for  if  Andrea 
could  find  new  love,  new  happiness,  how  much 
easier  it  would  be  for  Lissa,  who  was  not  yet 
twenty. 

It  was  a  relief  to  know  what  had  been  wTong 
with  the  girl  for  the  past  few  weeks,  and  Andrea 
felt  it  could  be  easily  dealt  with.  It  might  take  a 
little  time,  a  little  patience— but  everything  took 
time  and  patience.  This  was  something  you  knew 
when  you  were  almost  forty. 

Reassured,  she  began  moving  swiftly  around 
the  room,  plumping  up  cushions,  shifting  ash 
trays,  edging  two  chairs  a  little  closer  to  the  fire. 
Mike  said  she  had  a  way  with  a  room,  that  she 
could  just  touch  something  and  push  something 
else  and  the  whole  place  would  be  changed,  as- 
suming a  warmth,  a  beauty  it  hadn't  had  before. 
Oh,  it  was  good  to  have  a  man  around  to  say 
things  like  that  to  you— it  was  good  to  have 
Mike. 

He  came  early,  walking  through  the  open  door 
and  calling,  "Andrea?"  from  the  hall,  as  though 
he  couldn't  wait  another  moment  to  hear  her 
voice. 

He  was  so  different  from  Tom  that  it  exploded 
all  the  theories  about  certain  kinds  of  people 
being  made  for  each  other.  Tom  had  been  bril- 
liant, volatile,  magnetic— and  he  had  needed  her 
the  way  Lissa  needed  her.  When  he  had  been 
confused,  she  had  straightened  him  out.  When  he 
had  been  in  one  of  his  despondent  moods,  she 
had  cheered  him  up.  When  he  had  lost  his  tem- 
per, she  had  ignored  him,  letting  him  run  down, 
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and  when  he  had  been  ardent  or  gay  or  generous 
she  had  given  him  gratifying  response. 

But  Mike  needed  her  only  because  he  loved 
her.  He  had  not  married  before  because  he  had 
never  loved  before,  and  he  had  not,  like  many 
men,  felt  lonely  and,  wanting  a  home  as  he  grew 
older,  looked  around  for  a  suitable  wife.  He  was 
a  man  who  had  been  on  his  own  since  boyhood, 
and  he  had  learned  to  live  contentedly  in  what- 
ever manner  was  necessary,  and  to  fashion  hap- 
piness out  of  whatever  materials  were  at  hand. 

"We're  alike,  do  you  know  that?"  he  had  said 
to  her  once.  "And  that's  what's  good.  Neither 
one  leaning  on  the  other— neither  having  the 
upper  hand  -just  the  two  of  us  together,  the  way 
friends  might  be,  or  partners,  only  better." 

Now,  as  he  came  into  the  room,  she  could  feel 
herself  begin  to  glow,  as  though  he  had  turned  on 
a  switch  in  her. 

"Hello,  Mike,"  she  said  softly. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  that  they  had  been 
kissing  when  they  met  like  this— only  since 
Andrea  had  felt  that  Lissa  was  all  right  again 
and  that  they  could  be  married  soon.  His  arms 
were  strong  and  hard  around  her,  and  as  she 
lifted  her  face  to  him  she  had  to  shut  her  eyes 
against  tears.  How  long  she  had  been  alone:  ten 
years  without  love,  without  a  man's  arms— and 
now,  Mike. 

They  sat  near  the  fireplace,  smiling  at  each 
other  in  the  wordless  way  that  lovers  do.  and  she 
wondered,  as  she  had  so  often,  that  no  woman 
had  ever  snared  him.  He  was  not  handsome  as 
Tom  had  been  handsome,  but  his  face  had  the 
kind  of  lean,  rugged  strength  that  women  like, 
and  that  was  as  attractive  at  forty  as  it  must 
have  been  at  twenty.  Probably  the  keenness  in 
his  dark  eyes  and  the  humor  that  slanted  up  one 
corner  of  his  mouth  were  the  answer.  He  had 
been  too  full  of  wit  and  intelligence  to  be  snared, 
except  by  love. 

"I  SAW  a  house  today,"  he  said  presently,  "and 
I  think  it's  exactly  right  for  us.  Will  you  look  at 
it  tomorrow  and  see -what  you  think?"  He  told 
her  where  it  was.  "We  must  decide  quickly,  if 
you  like  it  too.  The  owner  is  leaving  town  in  a 
few  months  and  he  wants  to  sell  before  he  goes." 
He  paused,  and  then  added  softly,  "And  I'm  im- 
patient too.  I  want  to  buy  it  and  marry  you  and 
move  in.  We  have  so  many  years  to  make  up  for, 
Andrea." 

She  got  up  and  moved  to  the  mantel,  leaning 
her  arm  on  it  and  looking  across  the  room,  over 
his  head.  "We  may  have  to  wait  a  little  longer, 
Mike,"  she  said. 

After  a  moment  he  asked  quietly,  "Lissa?" 

"Yes.  I  thought  she'd  be  happy  about  us,  but 
it  seems  I  was  wrong.  Of  course  I'm  sure  I  can 
bring  her  around— it's  only  some  aftermath  of 
her  unhappiness— but  it  may  take  time." 

He  said  nothing  until  she  looked  at  him.  Then, 
his  eyes  on  hers,  he  said,  "I've  been  very  patient, 
Andrea."  (Continued  on  Page  180) 
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BY  IVILHELA  CUSHMAN 

Fashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 


It's  the  way  a  scarf  or  a  belt  is  worn,  or  a  bag  carried,  or  a  coat  thrown 
over  the  shoulder;  it's  a  way  of  walking,  or  a  smooth  hair-do,  or  a  sharp 
silhouette  in  the  sun  or  rain.  The  models  you  see  on  magazine  covers 
and  fashion  pages  have  THE  MAGIC  TOUCH  in  real  life  because 
they  have  learned  it  in  their  jobs,  and  added  to  it  with  their  own  quick 
wits.  Some  of  them,  like  Lynn  Engler,  make  most  of  their  clothes — 
a  skirt  one  night  and  a  blouse  the  next;  a  hat  from  a  strip  of  fur;  a 
chatelaine  from  a  few  pieces  of  old  jewelry.  Others,  like  Dana  Jenney, 
appiv  THK  TOUCH  with  things  they  buy — use  a  silk  scarf  caught 
witii  a  bracelet,  around  the  shoulders  of  a  fur  coat;  carry  the  biggest 
bas;  in  town  with  the  greatest  of  ease!  You  don't  have  to  be  born  with 
this  talent — you  can  cultivate  and  acquire  it. 

IVIOnKL  ,\<I<^KSS<>IUKS.  Nfi.  2208,  cMiiitaininK  putterriH  for  tiuru  hat,  snood,  jersey  lieret  and  belt,  is  10c. 
J<)|l|{\  \1.  «;l,«)\  K   l'\  11  KKN    No.  2166,  is  5>:    Order  both   from  Journal  Referenre  Library,  Phila.  5,  Pa. 


PHOTOCiRAPHS   BY   HALKA 
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V1VII»  SWKATKli   tuckril  inside  <i  long  vol- 

L^^. *,r.;r»  i:„iL.-,.....i,.i.i /: /.,.„ ;...#.• 


SLIMMK.ST    POKKIIII.K:    III.A«-K    KKIItT— Da/ia 


A    IIEI.T 


ivitli  a  big  silver  ornament,  a  scarf  drau 
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TIARA  with  a  veil  to  wear  many  ways- 
black   magic  for  afternoon    or  evening 


MAGIC  AT  THE  WAISTLIXE  — a  belt  does  it, 
the  bolder  the  better!  John  Frederics  designs  one  of 
knotted  curtain  cord  for  a  jersey  dress;  jersey-  beret. 


s:K00DS  are  adored  by  models  because  they 
keep  hair  smooth .   John  Frederics^  black  mesh. 


lain 


t^eed  skirt. 


and 


'"-'^  blouWandyj-^  ^ngler 


i^ 


'I  II  I  IK 
i  II  ■  11 

r  II  111 
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KKW  itvoOL  JITMPiiiR  with  unpressed  pleats  by 
Claire  Mc'Cardell  appeals  tf)  a  model.  Dorian^  Lee 
UJears  it  with  its  own  gold  jersey,  brown  or  gray  shirts. 


THE  ntrrKY  l^OOI.  5«KIRT  lends  itself  magically  to 
many  tops — the  gold  jersev  (that  goes  with  the  jumper), 
black  or  white  pull-overs.    Janet  Stevenson   adores  it. 


EIVORMOITK  black  satin  shoulder  bag  and 
satin  gloves  by  John  Frederics  makes  an 
afternoon  costume  of  any  simple  black  suit. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  LESLIE  GILL 


/^  I  /  _  _  -  PHOTOt.KAPHS   BY   LKbLIK  t.IL 

/  (>/(f(//tf  S  i/te  Jff {//((/  Sequin  bands  trim  a  pink  net  gown.   Right:  Ostrich  feathers  on  white  net. 


A 


»   »    »   • 


Bouffant  skirts,  bared  shoulders,  miniature  waists. 
Fairy-tale  dresses  in  snow-white  net  or  jet-black 
taffeta.  Dresses  made  to  dance  the  polished  floors  of 
fantasy;  dinner-to-dancing  dresses  in  rustling  taffeta 
sparkling  with  jeweled  buttons,  in  brilliant  striped  satin 
with  matching  gloves.  Formal  dresses  in  pink  net  with 
sequins,  white  with  ostrich  feathers,  in  pastel  organdy 
with  ribbon  streamers — dresses  for  memorableevenings. 


'%,/.■ /a/U 


ff//£ff(  with  sheer  net  sleeves  sparkling  with  colored  sequins. 


^o  versions  of 


P-«tel  striped  taffet. 


\Aea/€^=^='aanC€na.  Striped  satin  with  matching  gloves. 


iniantic  symbols  for  a  laughter-silvered  evening:  a 
ay  star  clipped  in  the  center  of  a  strand  of  pearls;  a 
tin  headband  with  jewels;  shining  hair  caught  up 
ith  fresh  flowers  for  a  pink  net  dress  with  glistening 
inds  of  gold  on  its  bodice.  These  are  your  fall  and 
inter  evening  dresses.  Choose  the  one  that  will  an- 
<ier  your  personal  invitation  to  a  dance — and  wear  it 
ith  an  air  of  easy  grace.       *       BY  UAWIV  4  KOWEI.L 


Vancmq  ^//.{i€^.. 


/ancf/im 


Pink  organdy,  dropped  shoulder  line,  with  ribbon 


Bow  sweater — these  sleeveless  styles  are  quick  and 
ea^;  2189;  knit  in  bright  yam;  taffeta  ribbon. 


.J^^^^^^^^^!knuTheavy  two  colors;  directions  2 188 : 


Roll-brim  profile  hat,  2190,  and  big  flat  muff,  2191 ; 
important  design  bv  Hattie   Carnegie;  to  crochet. 


SKETCHES    BY    LKE   LVNZKB 


■t\  sweater — waist-length,  off-llip-shoulder  basque 
:mt  in  fine  black  yam;  studded  with  jet,  2192. 


KilTTIK  TELLS  A  FASHION  UM 

"The  prettiest  girl  at  the  partv  wore  an  off-the -shoulder  sweater."  .  .  .  "A  famous 
designer  has  made  an  important  thing  of  crocheted  hats  and  accessories."  .  .  .  "The 
short,  sleeveless  cardigan  gives  a  new  look  "to  shirts  and  skirts."  Knitting  and  crocheting 
have  never  been  more  talked  about,  more  in  the  news.  There's  one  school  of  sweaters 
for  nine  to  five:  another  for  five  to  midnight.  There's  the  very  young  bow  sweater,  the 
sophisticated  hood  sweater;  the  belted  or  beltless;  the  novelty-sleeve  or  no-sleeve  style. 
The  Journal  has  directions  for  all  these,  plus  other  accessories  and  a  sweater  on  page  171. 
Each  one  is  a  fashion  to  adore.  BY  WILBELA  nsBMAX 

Fashiitn  Editor  ttf  the  Journal 

For  instructions  to  make  thes«>  knitted  fashions,  send  3  cents  for  each  article  to  Reference  Librarj-, 
Ladies'  Home  Jolh.NAL,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania.    Order  by  number. 


Pierrette  cardigan,  glamorous  jeweled  ruff  neckline 
and  cuffs;  sweater  is  knitted;  ruff  crocheted,  2194. 


Dinner  vest  in  needle-point,  2193;  black  and 
American  Beauty  wool  yarn ;  black  jersey  shirt. 


^^ 


SWEATER  DESIGNS  BY  BEATTIE 


Afternoon    sweater — slim    pull-over    with     sequin-       \       | 
trimmed  belt,   necklace   neckline.     To   knit,   2197.    /      ^ 


Novelty  sleeve,  new  shoulder— slim  young  slip-over  to  knil  in 
classic  stitch,  two  colors;  2195.  Wear  with  wool  or  velveteen  skirt. 


Jeweled  belt  on  a  simple  pull-over  sweater,  knitted  in  your  favorite  color, 
2196;  the  kind  of  sweater  girls  will  love  for  the  movies  or  Sundav  afternoon. 


Sleeveless,  short  cardigan  for  any  girl,  any  season;  jishiwl  rjjecl  on 
white  around.  To  knit.  219R    Tn  ,iwnr  ,,,^1,  n  /^^«  o;„„. — /  .../..••_  _!._•  ^ 
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iMERICAN  mothers  are  so  used  to  gettiriK  bou- 
il  quets  that  it  may  come  as  a  sliotk  to  hear  that 
/I  "mom  "  is  often  a  dangerous  influence  on  her  sons 
•TM  and  a  threat  to  our  national  existence.  "MoM 
Denounced  as  Peril  to  Nation"  was  the  way  the 
New  York  Times  headlined  it. 

In  brief,  Prof.  Edward  A.  Strecker,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  psychiatrist  and  consultant  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  surgeons  general,  has  made  this  accusation: 
that  the  blame  for  many  psychoneurotics  in  the  armed 
forces,  and  for  many  neurotic  rejectees,  rests  on  their 
"moms,"  who  either  by  overattention  or  stern  domi- 
nation during  the  formative  years  kept  their  sons  from 
maturing  emotionally.  "Mother's  boys"  psycho- 
neurotics are  not  to  be  confused  with  men  who  cracked 
up  only  under  terrific  battle  pressures  or  after  serious 
injuries,  he  adds.  Nor  are  all  American  mothers  to 
blame,  for  the  majority  of  them  are  sensible,  well- 
balanced  and  understanding. 

Doctor  Strecker  is  indicting  the  type  of  mother 
generally  known  as  "mom."  Usually  she  is  sweet, 
doting  and  self-sacrificing,  or  she  may  be  just  the 
opposite— stern,  capable  and  domineering.  "Both 
these  moms  are  busily  engaged  finding  in  their  chil- 
dren ego  satisfactions  for  life's  thwartings  and  frustra- 
tions," believes  Doctor  Strecker.  "The  community 
applauds  and  fondly  smiles  on  them.  They  are  ac- 
corded praise  and  adulation  for  giving  their  lives  to 
their  children.  Hidden  from  view  is  the  hard  and 
tragic  fac^  that  .  .  .  they  exact  in  payment  the  emo- 
tional lives  of  their  children." 

You  may  recall  Sidney  Howard's  famous  play. 
The  Silver  Cord,  in  which  a  domineering  mother  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  fact  that  the  umbilical  cord  was 
severed  at  her  son's  birth.  Remember  the  lines,  hurled 
by  her  daughter-in-law,  "You  son-devouring  tigress! 
You  and  your  kind  beat  any  cannibals  I've  ever  heard 
of.  .  .  .  And  what  makes  you  doubly  dangerous  is 
that  people  admire  you— you  professional  mother!" 

If  most  American  mothers  were  this  domineering, 
says  Doctor  Strecker,  so  many  young  men  would  have 
been  ruined  for  military  service  that  instead  of  being 
victorious  in  the  war  "we  might  now  be  facing  the 
prospect  of  defeat." 

All  of  this  involves  a  pretty  serious  charge,  and 
must  make  every  mother  wonder  about  her  influence 
on  her  sons.  However,  it  is  not  fair  to  place  sole 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  a  boy's  character 


on  his  mother.  A  lot  depends  on  the  boy  himself,  the 
presence  of  other  children  (a  brother  or  two  can  help 
a  lot!)  and,  above  all,  the  character  and  role  of  the 
father.  In  the  majority  of  American  homes  there  is  a 
balanced  situation,  with  a  sensible  mother  in  her 
proper  place.  But  danger  looms  when  the  father's  in- 
fluence is  weakened  or  missing,  and  the  mother  be- 
comes a  "mom,"  either  of  the  overbearing  type,  who 
squashes  her  son,  or  the  indulgent  kind,  who  pampers 
and  spoils  him  with  saccharine  overattention. 

This  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  Dr.  David 
M.  Levy's  recent  study  of  "maternal  overprotection." 
We  read  case  histories  of  boys  who  were  breast-fed  up 
to  two  years  and  bottle-fed  up  to  four  years;  who  were 
helped  to  bathe  and  dress  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen; 
who  were  led  by  hand  to  school  and  kept  from  other 
boys  so  that  they  "wouldn't  learn  bad  things"  or 
"play  rough."  And  there  was  frequent  kissing  and 
fondling  and,  in  some  cases,  sharing  of  the  mother's 
bed  up  to  the  boy's  adolescence.  Some  of  these  boys 
were  turned  into  helpless  ninnies,  with  no  will  of  their 
own,  while  others  became  young  tyrants. 

Significantly,  in  half  of  Doctor  Levy's  case  histories 
the  boy  is  an  only  child.  Doctor  Levy  also  notes  that 
in  many  of  the  "overprotected"  situations  the  father 
is  apt  to  be  weak-willed  or  submissive  (often  because 
he  is  a  "mother's  boy"  himself)  and  leaves  the  han- 
dling of  the  child  to  his  wife.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  "problem  child"  has  a  "problem  mother." 
Frequently  her  oversolicitousness  and  undue  attach- 
ment to  her  sons  result  from  her  inadequate  sex  life, 
which  may  cause  her  to  seek  in  a  son  a  love  substitute. 
Again,  if  her  own  ambitions  have  been  suppressed,  she 
may  strive  to  achieve  success  through  her  son,  driving 
him  beyond  his  powers. 

iHE  "mother's  boy"  reveals  himself  by  these  traits: 
He  is  apt  to  be  hypersensitive,  worrisome,  fussy,  vain 
and  somewhat  of  an  exhibitionist.  He  basks  in  atten- 
tion and  sulks  if  he  doesn't  get  it.  Although  he  strongly 
desires  affection  and  is  very  eager  to  make  friends, 
he  may  not  hold  on  to  them.  Being  sensitive  and  in- 
tuitive to  a  high  degree,  he  may  be  very  understanding, 
sympathetic  and  anxious  to  help  others,  which  often 
leads  him  into  public  life,  charitable  work  or  social 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  ambitious  and  cal- 
culating, the  same  faculty  of  sensing  people  enables 
him  to  exploit  them  to  his  personal  advantage. 


The  victim  of  maternal  overprotection  may  be  im- 
pelled toward  great  heights  of  achievement  or  toward 
depths  of  failure,  depending  upon  the  mother's  char- 
acter and  the  boy's  inherent  capabilities.  History  is 
full  of  notable  "mother's  boys."  We  could  start  with 
our  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  whose  life- 
long attachment  to  his  mother  and  her  profound  in- 
fluence on  him  are  well  known.  He  was  an  only  son, 
whose  father  died  when  he  was  eighteen,  and  up  until 
her  death  a  few  years  before  his,  his  mother  was  one 
of  his  closest  confidants.  Another  great  president, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  said,  "All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be, 
I  owe  to  my  angel  mother."  President  Harry  Truman 
also  appears  to  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  his 
mother.  She  was  an  active  campaigner  for  her  son 
when  he  first  ran  for  the  Senate,  and  at  ninety-two  is 
still  much  in  the  foreground.  "The  resemblance  be- 
tween mother  and  son  is  deeper  than  a  physical  like- 
ness," wrote  one  reporter  recently. 

In  the  field  of  literature,  a  few  pronounced  mother's 
sons  who  come  to  mind  are  Byron,  Goethe,  Victor 
Hugo,  Gustave  Flaubert,  Oscar  Wilde  and,  more 
recently,  Thomas  Wolfe  and  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
D.  H.  Lawrence's  novel.  Sons  and  Lovers,  was  based 
upon  his  ow-n  tragic  experiences.  The  theatrical  pro- 
fession abounds  in  examples.  I  can  particularly  re- 
member David  Belasco,  the  producer,  as  he  chatted 
with  me  in  his  exotic  studio,  attired  in  clerical  garb, 
his  every  inflection,  gesture  and  movement  the  con- 
summate revelation  of  a  mother's  darling. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  although  some  mom-coddled 
boys  achieve  great  success,  many  are  nonetheless 
socially  maladjusted  and  personally  unhappy.  Stephen 
Foster,  America's  great  song  writer,  was  a  much- 
pampered  youngest  child  who  never  outgrew  his 
emotional  dependence  on  his  mother.  He  finally  be- 
came an  acute  alcoholic,  deserted  his  wife  and  child, 
and  died  a  broken  Bowery  derelict. 

Among  abject  failures,  we  find  a  high  proportion  of 
mother's  sons.  When  a  man  fails  to  win  from  society 
the  plaudits  his  mother  has  led  him  to  expect,  he  may 
feel  that  the  world  is  discriminating  against  him.  So 
it  is  that  mother's  boys  abound  among  the  social  mis- 
fits, ne'er-do-wells,  criminals,  alcoholics  and  homo- 
sexuals. Adolf  Hitler  was  the  only  son  and  spoiled 
darling  of  his  not-too-bright  mother,  whom  some 
biographers  repwrt  as  "the  (Continued  on  Page  J  Mi) 
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BY  RICHARD   PRATT 

I  POINT  to  remember  as  you  make  your  garden  plans 
again  in  peace  is  that  plants  and  planting  are  most 
appreciated  when  they  have  some  close  connection  with 
the  house.  With  a  single  stroke  you  can  create  two  pictures: 
one  to  be  seen  from  within,  one  from  without,  the  way  we 
did  it  here.  You  lay  a  few  pieces  of  paving  outside  a  sunny 
window,  border  them  with  little  blue  lobelias  backed  by 
white  petunias,  and  you've  got  a  garden.  Set  the  paving 
joints  with  sod  or  sedum,  place  some  potted  plants  around, 
and  your  garden  gets  a  more  finished  effect.  Do  a  per- 
forated window  shelf  like  this  for  a  double  row  of  potted 
plants,  and  room  and  garden  come  together.  And  as 
house  and  garden  come  together,  windows  will  be  larger, 
some  of  them  resembljng  this  idea  [devised  by  Malcolm 
Duncan,  which  is  a  large  sheet  of  double  glass  fixed  in 
place  and  flanked  by  screened  shutterlike  louvers,  adjust- 
able  from  within,  for  indoor  ventilation.  No  storm'  sash 
or  extra  .screens  are  necessary,  and  the  whole  unit  is 
feasible  for  old  houses  as  well  as  new. 
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GARDEN  AND  PHOTOGRAPH  BV  THE  AUTHOR 
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[Reading  palms,  while  not  to  be  taken 
seriously,  any  more  than  furtunetelling 
l»y  astrology,  iiiimerolosy.  and  so  on. 
should  he  taken  s«'rii>iisly.  has  enter- 
taine<l  many  persons  and  livened  up 
many  an  other»ise  <liill  party.  It  is  in 
the  spirit  «>f  ent<-rlaiiiment  that  this  < 
artiele  slioidd  !>«•  rea<l.  — Kd.] 

VTVIIK  Knipr<-ss  Ku^t'iiie,  wife  of  I\a- 
I  I  I  I'"'*'""  '"  "'  i'ran<'e.  one  day  went 
III'**  I'aris,  ineoK.  to  c'onsiilt  a  palm- 

I      ist   M  lio  was  eminent   al    the  time. 

I      She  nee<l  not  ha\e  uorn  a  disguise. 

I      e\eepl     to    escape    the    ^a/.e  of   the 

I      |M>pida<'<'.  as  the  palmist  never  saw 

I      his    patrons.     He   saw   only   their 

M  liainls.  whieli  were  pla<'ed  hefore 
him  throiifih  slits  in  a  etu'lain. 

\fter  a  short  examination  of  Kiigenie's 
palms,  he  sai<l,  "IMadame.  your  hainl  is 
so  extraordinary  that  one  of  two  things 
iiui-st  Itv  tin'  truth:  <>itli4>r  iiiv'  skill  must 
lie  at  fault,  for  <inee.  and  I  see  impo.s*<ilile 
«-»euls;  or  vou  must  he  the  Kmpr«'ss 
Ku^enii'.  for  no  iillier  IkuhI  <'ouI«I  tell  of 
su<'li  str.iuge  \  ieissil  u<h>s  of  fortuii**.*" 
'I'lii*  hand  f»f  tin*  4*nipr<'ss  v\as  a  h<»ok;  as 
is  everyone's,  in  v>lii<'h  Iragie.  eomie, 
ho nH*l valid  rimi a ii t  ii' stories  may  hi'  read. 

I'aliiiistry.  if  not  taken  too  seriously,  is 
a  highly  diverliiiK  parlor  game.  The  fiin- 
ilumi'iiliils  are  so  simple  v<*ii  I'aii  h'iirii 
them  right  here,  .lust  rememher  the 
gypsy's  ailvii'e:  "The  left  hand  is  \thal 
you're  horn  vtilh:  the  right  hand's  vthal 
you  make  it ."  (  Tliis  diet  iim  shoiihl  he  re- 
\<*rse<l  fi>r  li'ft -liaiiileil  p4u»pl«*.)  Look  at 
hotli  hands,  hut  if  there's  a  dillerenee, 
let  the  doiiiiiiaiit   hand  dei'ide. 

(M'iM'rallv  spe;ikiiig.  vou  must  i*onsider 
llieshapi-  anil  eon  tour  of  your  hands  lirst. 
Long  slim  hands  shovt  artistic-  trends. 
Square  hands  are  sturdy  ami  praelieal. 
Slendi-r.  I'lirveil  lingers  belong  to  the 
psyehie.  Short  lingers,  in  proportion  to 
the  palm,  sliovt  i|iii<-k  perception,  lingers 
with  long  seeomi  joints  iiidieate  the 
mind  of  a  philosopher.  Smooth  lingers 
are  la/y.  Knotty  ones  are  industrious 
and  orderly.  Ami  if  you  know  someone 
whose  thumbs  are  radieallv  pointing 
away  from  the  other  lingers,  as  if  they 
were  thumbing  a  riih-.  you  have  a  g€>ssip. 
Don't  tell  all  >ou  kiiovt  to  this  person  or 
you'll  hear  it   again  from  someone  <-lse. 

If  you  spri*ail  voiir  hanils.  palms  up.  in 
a  relaxi-d  position,  you  shouhl  see  three 
essential   ami    tVM>  supplementary  lines. 

The  most  important  is  the  Life  Line, 
whieh  em'ir<'h-s  the  fatty  part  of  the 
thumb.  If  the  Life  Line  is  long,  extend- 
ing towartl  the  wrist,  it  indicates  a  cor- 
responding length  of  years.  If  short  or 
disconnected,  your  life  will  be  brief  or 
subject  to  illness  or  accidents. 

TheHeart  Linestartsbelowthe  index  or 
second  finger  and  runs  to  the  edge  of  the 
palm.  It  shows  love,  passion,  fickleness, 
according  to  its  continuity  or  breaks. 

The  Head  Line  I'rosses  the  palm  in 
the  midille  ami  tlivides  it  horizontally. 
It  indicates  clear  thinking  or  the  reverse, 
according  to  its  depth  and  clarity.  It 
should  not  cross  the  hand  entirely — if  it 
does  it  shows  your  head  rules  you  to  the 
exclusion  of  oth«-r  gi>i»l  <|ualities. 

The  relation  <if  these  three  lines  to  one 
another  has  a  meaning  of  its  ov^ii.  For 
example,  if  the  Head  Line  starts  by  join- 
ing the  Life  Line,  it  denotes  dependence 
on  others,  unless  it  soon  detaches  itself 
under    the   index   linger.    The    longer    it 
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joins  with  the  Life  Line,  the  more  you 
are  a  "clinging  vine."  If  the  Head  Line 
slopes  downward  across  the  palm  into 
the  plump  mount  on  the  other  side,  this 
shows  the  person  is  endowed  with  im- 
agination and  dramatic  ability.  How- 
ever, if  the  Head  Line  which  is  joined  to 
the  Life  Line  goes  straight  across  the 
palm  with  no  slope,  the  person,  though 
still  sensitive,  has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. The  Head  Line  not  joined  to  the 
Life  Line  indicates  great  independence 
of  thought  and  power  over  others. 

The  Heart  Line  should  begin  under  the 
index  finger.  It  indicates  strong  affec- 
tions ami  high  regard  for  the  one  you 
love.  The  He-art  Line  which  arises  be- 
tween the  index  and  second  fingers  shows 
a  deep,  affectionate,  calm  nature,  ca- 
pable of  very  great  sacrifices  for  a  loved 
one.  A  very  short  Heart  Line  indicates  a 
cold  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ex- 
tremely long  one  ilenotes  terrific  jealousy. 
The  two  supplementary  lines  of  the 
hand  arc  the  mysterious  Line  of  Fate 
and  the  Sun  Line,  or  Line  of  Brilliam-e. 
The  l.iiu-  of  I'ate  starts  from  the  base 
of  the  palm  ami  divides  the  hand  verti- 
<-ally:  its  position  in  the  palm  indi- 
cates the  person's  ilestiny.  For  example: 
if  the  I'ati-  I.im-  begins  at  the  Life  Line, 
luck  will  play  nf>  part  in  success:  this  life 
will  begin  with  an  unfavorable  ehild- 
liooil.  with  a  lack  of  money  and  parental 
su|tport,  but  will  come  to  a  happy  ending 
Ibroiigh  the  person's  own  efforts.  A  Line 
of  Fate  which  rises  straight  from  the 
wrist  imlii-ates  extreme  good  fortune; 
fri>in  the  Mount  of  the  Moon  (the  Heshy 
part  of  th<-  mitside  palm  near  the  wrist), 
a  siii-i-i-ss  ilepi-iidcnt  upon  the  whims  of 
olbi'r  pi-ople;  froiti  the  Heart  Line  or 
joining  it.  an  evtri-mely  happy  marriage. 

INot  every  hand  has  the  Sun  Line, 
which  runs  from  the  third  finger  toward 
the  middle  of  th«-  palm,  denoting  success. 
I't-ople  with  this  line  seem  to  havea  mag- 
m-lic-  bold  over  others.  Honors,  friends, 
hap|>in<-ss  come  easily  to  thi-in.  and  their 
disposition  seems  bright  and  happy. 

If  the  Sun  Line  rises  from  the  Line  of 
the  Heart,  happiness  will  come  late  in 
life  and  from  marriage.  If  it  extends  to 
the  Mount  of  the  Moon,  success  will 
come  to  you  as  a  singer,  actress  or  per- 
haps even  congress  woman — dependent 
upon  the  whim  of  the  public!  If  the  Sun 
Line  crosses  the  Head  Line,  success  will 
come  in  the  middle  of  life  and  from  hard 
work,  and  this  would  indicate  that  the 
person  is  a  brain  worker — a  writer,  scien- 
tist or  student  whose  research  will  take 
years  for  development. 

While  lines  give  the  basic  formula  for 
readings,  the  talents,  tendencies  and 
special  characteristics  are  told  by  the 
mounts.  They  are  found  at  the  base  of 
each  finger,  the  heel  of  the  hand  and  the 
thick  of  the  thumb,  and  they  are  named 
for  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Jupiter,  the  great,  gives  his  name  to 
the  i>rincipal  or  index  finger.  As  the 
name  implies,  the  mount  indicates  a 
desire  to  be  prominent,  with  pride,  am- 
bition, religion  of  pomp  an'd  ceremony 
in  evidence. 

Saturn,  under  the  second  finger,  is  a 
restraining  influence.  If  overdeveloped, 
it  indi<-ates  a  melancholy  and  pessimis- 
tic frame  of  minil.    This  is  rare. 

Apollo,  beneath  the  ring  finger,  brings 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  all  the  arts  to 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  large  mount 
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bearing  his  name.  It  also  includes 
medical  arts  and  dramatization. 

Under  the  little  finger  is  the  Mount 
of  Mercury.  Remember,  he  has  wings 
on  his  heels,  bringing  quick  action 
in  business,  invention,  >vit  and  travel. 
He  is  the  true  forerunner  of  the 
aviator. 

The  Mount  of  Venus  is  the  thick 
part  of  the  palm  at  the  base  of  the 
thumb.  Its  fleshiness  indicates  love, 
sensuality  and  passion.  If  it  is  lined, 
that  indicates  a  strong  tendency  to 
worry.  A  worry  line  crossing  the  Life, 
Head  or  Heart  line  affects  the  line  it 
crosses. 

The  Mount  of  the  Moon,  at  the  heel 
of  the  palm,  shows  imagination  and 
changeability.  Between  the  Head  and 
the  Heart  lines,  on  the  inside  of  the 
palm,  is  Mars,  the  fighter. 

The  question  most  often  asked  a 
palmist  is,  "Will  1  be  married?"  To 
answer  that  one,  look  at  the  short 
Hne  or  lines  halfway  between  the  base 
of  the  little  finger  and  the  Heart  Line, 
running  in  from  the  edge  of  the  palm 
across  the  Mount  of  Mercury.  The 
clearly  formed  lines  indicate  mar- 
riage, the  faint  ones  deep  affection  or 
an  engagement.  A  happy  marriage  is 
shown  by  a  deep  clear  line  with  no 
breaks.  A  sharp  upward  curve  of  the 
Marriage  Line  indicates  that  the  per- 
son is  not  likely  to  marry.  If  the 
Marriage  Line  turns  down  sharply 
into  the  Mount  of  Mars,  below  Mer- 
cury, the  marriage  will  end  in  divorce. 
If  a  cross  or  line  cuts  across  it,  the 
mate  will  die  by  accident  or  sudden 
illness.  Children  are  indicated  by  the 
straight  lines  cutting  the  marriage 
line  and  running  down  from  the  lit- 
tle finger.  Bold  lines  for  boys,  faint 
lines  for  girls.  When  mounts  and  lines 
are  not  prominent  or  are  lacking 
altogether,  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing lack  of  the  qualities  which  they 
indicate. 

Marginal  and  footnotes  in  a  history 
are  often  more  revealing  than  the 
text.  And  so  are  the  dozens  of  addi- 
tional markings  in  the  palm,  which 
affect  materially  the  plot  of  the  story. 
For  instance: 

A  grilled  marking,  like  a  double 
ticktacktoe,  exaggerates  the  tenden- 
cies wherever  found.  A  cross  brings 
poor  luck.  A  star,  a  cluster  of  lines 
radiating  from  a  single  center,  sur- 
prises, an  excellent  sign,  intensifying 
your  success  wherever  found.  An  is- 
land, an  oval  formed  by  the  curved 
joining  of  two  lines,  means  sickness. 
A  forked  line,  a  parting  of  the  ways: 
upward  shows  the  person  has  a  ten- 
dency to  rise;  downward,  a  letdown. 
A  chained  line  shows  indecision,  weak- 
ness of  character.  Bunched  lines  show 
worries.  Triangles  indicate  success, 
especially  if  large  and  wide,  like  that 
made  by  joining  the  Life,  Heart  and 
Hepatic  lines.  (The  Hepatic,  or  Health, 
Line  crosses  the  palm  diagonally  from 
the  Life  Line.)  Great  happiness 
should  result  from  this  triangle.  W  hen 
the  Fate  Line  cuts  it  to  form  another, 
a  brilliant  future  is  in  store. 

Quadrangles,  never  perfectly  shaped, 
give  protection.  The  space  between 
the  Heart  and  Head  lines  shows  gen- 
erosity and  broadmindedness.  The 
broader  the  better.    If  there  is  only 


an  alley  between  these  two  lines, 
meanness  is  the  most  prominent  at- 
tribute of  character. 

The  Girdle  of  Venus,  which  is  a  half 
circle  beneath  the  Mounts  of  Apollo 
and  Saturn  (below  second  and  third 
fingers)  indicates  excessive  social  ten- 
dencies, an  eat-drink-and-be-merry 
type.  It  indicates  a  hysterical  tem- 
perament if  it  is  broken  up. 

The  Ring  of  Solomon,  a  half  circle 
at  the  base  of  the  Mount  of  Jupiter, 
shows  a  tendency  toward  mysticism. 

And  now  you  possess  the  secret  code 
which  life  has  written  into  your 
hand.  Can  you  read  it?  Here's  a  quiz 
to  help  you  decipher  what  you  see. 

THE  QUIZ 

When  you  have  identified  on  your 
own  hand  the  Lines,  Mounts  and 
special  markings  of  the  illustrations, 
you  are  ready  to  do  the  quiz.  Answer 
Yes  or  No  to  each  question.  In  gen- 
eral, there  are  six  types  of  hands, 
omitting  the  Elementary  Hand,  which 
is  seldom  seen.  Your  hand  belongs  in 
the  classification  in  which  you  have 
at  least  five  Y  ES  answers.  If  you  be- 
long in  more  than  one  group,  yours 
is  a  Mixed  Hand.  After  you  have  ar- 
rived at  your  classification,  it  will  be 
fun  to  see  your  character  reading  at 
the  end  of  the  quiz.  Consult  both 
hands;  but  if  you  are  righthanded, 
let  the  right  hand  decide. 

Cir«>up  I 

1.  Is  your  Mount  of  Saturn  rather 
large? 

2.  Viewing  from  the  back  of  your 
hand,  are  your  fingers  knotted  at  the 
joints? 

3.  Are  your  nails  flat  and  finger  tips 
wide? 

4.  Is  the  tip  of  your  thumb  blunt? 

5.  Are  your  Head  and  Life  lines  sepa- 
rated under  the  Mount  of  Jupiter? 

6.  Have  you  a  star  on  Mars? 

7.  Is  your  palm  hard? 

8.  Have  you  a  short  Heart  Line? 

<>r«tup  II 

1.  Does  your  hand  appear  square  at 
base? 

2.  Is  the  second  section  of  your 
thumb  small  in  the  middle? 

3.  Does  the  Mount  of  the  Moon 
slope  suddenly   toward  your  wrist? 

4.  Is  your  Head  Line  clear? 

5.  Is  there  a  star  on  your  Mount  of 
Jupiter? 

6.  Are  your  fingers  rounded  at  the 
sides? 

7.  Have  you  a  strong  Heart  Line? 

8.  Is  your  Mount  of  Mercury  high? 

Grwup  III 

1.  Have  you  a  star  on  the  Mount  of 
Apollo? 

2.  Is  your  ring  finger  long? 

3.  Have  you  a  straight  line  running 
through  your  palm  to  the  Mount  of 
Apollo? 

4'.  Have  you  a  double  triangle  in 
your  palm — that  is,  a  small  one 
within  the  Grand  Triangle? 

5.  Does  your  Head  Line  slope  down 
toward  the  Mount  of  the  Moon? 

6.  Does  your  hand  wear  the  Girdle 
of  Venus? 

7.  Are  your  fingers  pointed? 
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8.   Are  both  your  Mounts  of  Jupiter  ■ 
and  the  Moon  prominent? 

Group  IV 

1.  Is  the  second  section  of  each  of 
your  fingers  longer  than  the  first  and 
third  sections? 

2.  Is  your  middle  finger  quite  long? 

3.  Are  the  first  and  second  sections 
of  your  thumb  the  same  length? 

4.  Have  you  a  protrusion  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  first  joint  of  your 
index  finger? 

5.  Is  there  a  Grand  Triangle  in  your 
hand,  made  by  the  joining  f>f  the  Life, 
Head  and  Hepatic  lines? 

6.  Does  the  tip  of  your  thumb  ex- 
tend above  the  second  section  of  your 
index  finger? 

7.  Are  your  fingernails  long  and 
narrow? 

8.  Do  you  have  knoblike  knuckles? 

Group  V 

1.  Is  your  hand  small,  delicate  and 
tapering? 

2.  Isyour  thumb  of  medium  length? 

3.  Have  you  a  mystic  cross  between 
your  Head  and  Heart  lines? 

4.  Is  your  Mount  of  the  Moon 
prominent? 

5.  When  your  hand  is  open,  do  your 
fingers  lean  to  one  side? 

6.  Do  you  have  a  Line  of  Intuition 
running  from  Mercury  to  the  Mount 
of  the  Moon? 

7.  Have  you  a  Solomon's  Ring? 

8.  Are  the  second  sections  of  your 
fingers  short? 

Group  VI 

1.  Is  your  palm  flat  and  lean? 

2.  Have  you  any  bitten  nails? 

3.  Do  your  fingers  differ  from  one 
another  in  shape? 

4.  Have  you  a  network  of  lines  over 
your  palm? 

5.  Have  you  a  "grill"  on  your  Mount 
of  the  Moon? 

6.  Have  you  an  acute  angle  made  by 
the  joining  of  Head  and  Hepatic  lines? 

7.  Have  you  an  island  (oval)  on  any 
line  in  your  palm? 

8.  Do  yoin-  fingers  turn   backward? 

THE  ANALYSIS 

Note  that  niinibercd  trails  refer  di- 
rectly lo  numbered  questions  if  your 
answer  was  \  KS, 

4>roup  I  Hand — Spalulale 

1.  Decided  ideas,  love  of  power  and 
leadership. 

2.  Must  have  order;  women  are  good 
housekeepers,  are  ever  "tidying  up." 

3.  Love  of  soil,  clearing  of  physical 
obstacles,  farming. 

4.  Strong  will;  detest  opposition. 

5.  Independence  of  thought  and 
a<'tion. 

6.  Physical  prowess,  combat  ivencss. 

7.  Somewhat  cold  nature.  <-aring 
more  for  the  land  than  for  people. 

8.  Lark  of  sentiment. 

fproup  11  Hand— !>iquaro 

1.  Most  useful,  cvlrcmclj  pract!<;al. 

2.  Polite,  diplomatic. 

3.  L^nimaginative. 

4.  Thinks  logically. 

5.  Successful  with  plans. 

6.  Obedience  to  authority,  respects 
law  and  order,  punctual. 


7.  Loyalty  to  family  and  business 
associates. 

8.  Good  head  for  business.  Women 
make  good  secretaries  and  executives. 
\%  here  detail  is  necessary,  this  hand 
may  be  depended  upon. 

4pr»up  ill  Hand — .\rti.«itie  (!>»onic>- 
(.imcN  <*all<'d  Creative  type> 

1.  Shows  success  in  making  con- 
tacts with  people;  person  is  often 
magnetic. 

2.  Lover  of  art  in  any  form. 

3.  Creative  talent,  springing  from 
the  Sun  Line. 

4.  I'sually  foretells  a  brilliant  career. 

5.  Dramatic  ability. 

6.  Love  of  social  pleasures. 

7.  Identifies  artistic  temperament, 
and  if  fingers  are  smooth,  shows  care- 
lessness and  love  of  ease. 

8.  Persons  will  be  successful  in  cre- 
ative work,  but  especially  as  an  author 
or    compiler.      Some    with    these 
hands  are  not  always  able  to  exe- 
cute,   but    become   critics    or    in- 
structors. 

Group  IV  Hand  —  Philo- 
sophic (the  Hand  of 
Reason) 

1.  Shows  an  inquiring 
mind. 

2.  Desire  for  thoughtful 
solitude. 

3.  Logic  and  reason  well 
developed. 

4.  Desire  for  information,  must 
know  all  the  facts  before  deciding  a 
question. 

5.  Studious,  taking  pleasure  in  re- 
search. 

6.  The  long  thumb  is  the  sign  of 
great  intelligeni'c. 

7.  Desire  for  truth. 

8.  System  and  order  shown  in 
workmanship.  Skeptics  have  such 
bands,  for  they  must  know  the  "why" 
before  being  convinced.  VI  hen  per- 
suaded by  reason,  they  are  frequently 
religious.  Scienli(i<'  discoveries  are 
theirs,  and  advan<'«Hl  learn- 
ing is  their  life. 

Group  V  Han«i — I'syt-iii*' 

1.  Has  psychic  mind. 

2.  Poetic  Icmperamenl. 

3.  The  sign  of  I  he  mysti<-. 
).  Imagination  in  (h<-as- 

centlaiic>  ,  romanticism. 

.').  r\ot  given  to  ordcrlj 
thinking. 

().  Impressionable  nature, 
sensitive  lo  environment 
and  lo  the  personalities  of 
people  about    llicni. 

7.  Intuitive  wisdom. 

8.  Often     kind,     wise,     but 
slitious.      Nine     times     out     of     ten, 
"hunches"  are  right. 


super 


4pr<iup  Vi  Hand — JVervous 

1.  Full  of  nervous  energj'. 

2.  INt'rvous  tricks  of  movement. 

3.  I  nconvcntional     person,     seems 
regardless  of  reaction  «>f  others. 

I.   \\  orry  signs  are  €'videnl. 
.*>.    Person  is  discontented. 

6.  Good  mentality,  but  not  easy  for 
others  to  get  along  with. 

7.  Illness  in  parts  of  body  for  which 
lines  named. 

8.  Self-deception. 


I 
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THE  mM  OF  A  BOY  WHO  LEARNED  TO  DISOBEY  HIS  MOM   *  BY  MABIiABET  WEYMOUTH  JACKSON 


ROBBIE  LANDIS  and  his  mother  lived  in  a  quite 
small  house  on  Crum  Street,  not  far  from  the  big 
highway.  Robbie's  mother,  Sara,  was  a  thin, 
'  small,  mournful  woman  who  worked  as  hard  as 
she  was  able  to  earn  their  living.  Robbie's  father  had 
left  his  mother  some  years  before,  for  no  reason  on 
earth  except  boredom.  He  had  actually  managed  to 
get  a  divorce  on  the  grounds  of  mental  cruelty,  telling 
the  judge  that  she  nagged  and  repeated  everything  she 
said  until  he  couldn't  stand  it  any  more!  The  judge, 
of  course,  ordered  Robbie's  father  to  contribute  to 
their  support,  and  he  had  done  so  for  a  few  months. 
But  he  soon  became  entangled  with  a  woman  who 
drank  and  swore  and  fought  with  him.  He  left  town 
and  they  saw  no  more  of  him. 

Robbie  and  his  mother  were  poor,  but  they  man- 
aged. She  made  a  meager  living  by  addressing  labels 
for  the  county  paper's  rural-route  list,  by  doing  some 
plain  sewing  and  by  staying  with  children  at  night. 
They  always  had  something  decent  to  wear  to  church 
on  Sunday,  and  she  kept  Robbie  clean  and  orderly  for 
school.  She  managed  to  get  food  on  the  table.  Since 
her  own  food  requirements  were  very  small,  it  is 
doubtful  if  she  realized  his  needs.  At  thirteen,  and  in 
the  eighth  grade,  Robbie  was  no  bigger  than  a  ten  or 
eleven  year  old  boy,  and  he  had  no  fat  on  him  at  all. 
His  mother  said  he  would  grow  later,  that  his  father 
had  been  small  until  he  was  sixteen  and  then  grew  for 
about  five  years.  Robbie  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  would  begin  to  grow. 

Robbie  loved  his  mother.  He  loved  her  partly  be- 
cause of  a  deep,  instinctive  boyish  chivalry;  she  was 
downtrodden  and  unfortunate,  and  he  knew  it.  He 
loved  her,  too,  because  she  was  tender  and  kind  to  him 
and  did  the  best  she  could  for  him.  He  knew  she  was 
his  great  friend  and  he  did  not  question  her  authority 
or  his  duty  to  obey  her. 

So  Robbie  never  doubted  his  mother's  instructions 
and  opinions  until  Clyde  Rumble  came  into  his  life. 
Of  course  Clyde  had  been  in  his  life  a  long  time,  for  he 
lived  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  block.  But  he  had 
been  only  a  vague  background  figure.  The  Rumbles 
were  not  very  good  neighbors,  to  the  Landises  or  to 
anyone.  The  Rumble  boys  grew  up  on  the  street,  out 
v  of  one  trouble  into  another. 

Clyde  was  fourteen.  He  weighed  twenty  pounds 
more  than  Robbie.  He  was  only  in  the  sixth  grade, 
enduring  school  until  he  was  old  enough  to  get  a  work 
permit.   He  had  all  the  makings  of  a  first-class  bully. 

Robbie  was  a  "good"  boy.  His  mother  talked  to 
him  about  being  a  good  boy  a  great  deal  of  the  time. 


Her  ideas  of  a  good  boy  were  specific.  A  good  boy  was 
clean.  He  did  his  lessons.  He  obeyed  his  mother  and 
his  teachers.  He  didn't  fight.  He  didn't  lie  or  steal. 
He  kept  out  of  trouble.  Especially,  he  didn't  fight. 
Robbie's  mother  could  bear  no  violence. 

"You  don't  want  to  fight,  Robbie,"  she  told  him. 
"You  can  always  get  along  with  people  if  you  try." 

Robbie  believed  her.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
harmless  than  Robbie.  He  never  pushed  or  shoved  in 
line,  he  never  provoked  anyone.  When  he  got  pushed 
around  a  little  on  the  playground,  Robbie  just  let  it  go 
and  didn't  complain  and  it  was  soon  forgotten. 

But  there  was  Clyde  at  one  end  of  the  block  and 
there  was  Robbie  at  the  other,  and  the  chemical  prop- 
erties of  their  two  characters  were  such  that  the  time 
had  to  come  when  they  discovered  each  other. 

It  might  have  been  that  Robbie  could  have  con- 
tinued in  his  colorless  anonymity  without  being  spe- 
cifically observed  by  Clyde  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
mother's  employer,  Mr.  Wallace.  One  day  when  Mrs. 
Landis  took  her  package  of  labels  to  the  paper,  Mr. 
Wallace  said: 

"I  need  a  boy  on  the  paper  route  in  your  end  of 
town,  to  carry  my  paper  and  the  Capitol  City  News. 
Robbie  is  old  enough  to  carry  a  paper  route.  He  can 
do  it  in  an  hour  or  two  after  school  every  day,  and  it 
will  earn  him  six  or  seven  dollars  a  week,  buy  all  his 
clothes  and  books.  He's  starting  high  school  next  year 
and  will  need  regular  work.  You  tell  him  to  come  to 
see  me." 

The  suggestion  threw  Mrs.  Landis  into  a  panic. 
Robbie  still  seemed  to  her  such  a  small  boy.  She  hated 
to  think  of  him  starting  out  in  the  world  of  men.  But 
she  did  talk  to  Robbie  and  he  grew  quite  excited  about 
it.  Six  or  seven  dollars  a  week  seemed  a  terrific  amount 
to  him.  And  for  the  first  time  Robbie  revealed  to  his 
mother  that  he  had  been  developing  some  wants  and 
needs  that  she  knew  nothing  about. 

IlOBBiE,  it  seemed,  wanted  a  bicycle.  He  wanted  to 
go  to  the  show  on  Saturday  afternoons,  when  they  had 
the  Westerns,  with  Cubby  and  other  boys.  Also,  once 
Robbie  had  eaten  in  the  restaurant  on  the  highway,  a 
truck  stop  with  a  fine  white  counter  and  imitation- 
leather-upholstered  stools.  He  had  an  aspiration  to 
eat  there  again — maybe  every  now  and  then ! 

But  this  wasn't  all.  Last  summer  Cubby  and  four 
other  boys  had  rented  a  tent  at  the  state  park  and 
camped  out  for  two  weeks.  They  called  themselves  the 
Rangers  and  they  wore  plaid  shirts.  They  cooked  their 
own  meals  on  an  open  fire,  swam  in  the  park  pool, 


hiked  and  fished  and  slept  on  cots.  They  had  said  he 
could  go  with  them  if  he  could  find  ten  or  twelve  dol- 
lars, but  he  had  never  expected  to  go.  He  could  do  all 
these  wonderful  things  with  a  paper  route! 

So  Robbie  went  to  see  Mr.  Wallace,  and  it  seemed 
the  boy  who  was  giving  up  the  route  was  willing  to  sell 
Robbie  his  bicycle  for  ten  dollars,  on  time.  Robbie 
got  three  dollars  from  his  mother  to  pay  down  on  the 
bike,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  dollar  a  week  until  it  was  all 
paid  for.  It  was  a  little  old  bike  with  narrow  tires,  in 
good  condition  and  quite  speedy.  Robbie  went  over 
the  route  with  the  old  boy  a  couple  of  evenings,  and 
then  started  out  alone,  bike,  papers  and  all. 

Mis  own  street,  Crum  Street,  lay  about  two  thirds  of 
the  way  through  the  route,  and  the  first  night  Robbie 
rode  down  Crum  Street  on  his  bike,  folding  up  papers 
and  throwing  them  onto  porches,  the  neighbors  smiled 
to  see  him  pass.  At  the  other  end  of  Crum,  where  it 
ran  into  Hamilton  Avenue,  there  were  better  houses 
with  more  lawns  and  flowers  and  bigger  porches. 
Robbie  liked  to  feel  that  he  had  a  right  to  ride  up 
there,  to  toss  papers  onto  those  porches;  and  when  he 
went,  on  Saturdays,  to  collect  from  his  customers,  it 
gave  him  pleasure  to  find  the  housewives  in  the  nice 
houses  were  friendly  and  jovial.  Many  knew  his 
mother. 

Clyde  watched  Robbie  riding  back  and  forth,  at  first 
with  curiosity  and  then  with  a  growing  irritation.  For 
Robbie  had  come  out  in  a  rash  of  importance.  With 
his  first  week's  collections  he  went  back  to  the  office 
and  paid  for  his  papers,  paid  a  dollar  on  his  bicycle, 
went  to  the  restaurant  and  got  a  hamburger  and  a 
soft  drink,  took  two  dollars  home  to  his  mother  and 
told  her,  somewhat  grandly,  that  he  would  give  her 
two  dollars  every  week.  He  still  had  a  couple  of  dollars 
left  which  were  burning  his  pocket  up.  After  he  had 
eaten  his  supper,  feeling  really  stuffed  with  his  supper 
on  top  of  the  hamburger,  and  enjoying  the  feeling,  he 
went  down  the  state  highway  to  where  the  Rollins 
family  lived  and  asked  Cubby  Rollins  if  he  would  not 
sell  him  his  old  plaid  shirt  which  was  now  too  small 
for  Cubby. 

Cubby  was  in  the  eighth  grade  too.  He  was  a  fat, 
amiable  freckled  boy,  liked  by  everyone.  Robbie  ad- 
mired Cubby  with  a  flawless  love  and  coveted  his 
friendship  above  all  other  things.  Cubby  sold  Robbie 
the  plaid  shirt,  and  threw  in  a  bandanna  handkerchief 
and  offered  him  a  cowboy  hat,  now  too  small  for 
Cubby,  for  fifty  cents  more.  Robbie  put  the  shirt  on 
over  his  own  shirt,  put  the         (Continued  on  Page  m) 
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ENID  CARSON  and  I  were  having  tea  at 
Wentworth's.  Enid  had  tea  with  cream 
and  little  French  pastries  with  whipped 
cream  and  cherries,  and  I  had  tea  with 
lemon  and  cinnamon  toast.  We  hadn't  seen  each 
other  for  ages,  but  Enid  and  I  never  seem  to 
have  much  to  talk  about,  so  after  we  had  caught 
up  on  the  news  and  discussed  the  absurd  price 
of  simple  little  summer  dresses  we  fell  back  on 
the  help  problem.  And  that  reminded  Enid  to 
tell  me  about  Jean  Miller.  Jean's  mother  had 
had  another  heart  attack  and  Jean  had  to  rush 
off  to  Ohio  on  a  few  hours'  notice.  She  couldn't 
take  the  children  and  she  had  no  nurse.  Of 
course  she  was  frantic,  calling  all  the  employ- 
ment agencies  and  the  nurses'  registry.  She 
could  get  no  one.  Then,  fantastically,  someone 
told  her  to  call  the  old  ladies'  home.  It  appears 
that  some  of  the  old  ladies  have  been  helping 
people  out  during  the  emergency.  So  Jean  called 
the  home  and  got  an  old  lady  and  actually  went 
off,  leaving  the  children  in  her  care !  Enid  didn't 
see  how  Jean  could  possibly  have  done  such  a 
thing.  "Going  off  and  leaving  those  children 
with  only  a  doddering  old  woman  to  look  after 
them."  She  went  on  to  imagine  all  the  things 
that  might  happen  to  the  children,  but  I  had 
stopped  listening.  I  was  thinking  about  Mrs. 
Wigton — Mrs.  Wigton  and  the  night  of  the 
terrible  storm. 

It  was  a  long  time -ago,  I  was  a  little  girl  about 
seven  or  eight.  We  lived  in  a  big  ugly  brown 
frame  house  with  a  cupola  and  a  porch  that  ran 
across  the  front  of  the  house  and  then  turned 
to  run  along  the  side  and  end  at  the  jutting-out 
door  of  the  ofifice.  My  father  was  a  doctor,  and 
in  those  days  most  doctors'  offices  were  part  of 
the  home. 

My  mother  used  to  say  that  the  house  was 
old-fashioned  and  ugly,  but  my  sister  Susie  and 
I  loved  it.  We  had  a  big  playroom  on  the  third 
floor  with  a  special  crooked  stairway  that  we 
pretended  was  a  secret  passage.  We  had  a  bull- 
rope  swing  in  the  back  yard.  It  hung  from  a 
branch  of  the  big  oak  tree,  and  the  ground  under 
it  was  worn  smooth  and  black  and  shiny  by  our 
running  feet.  We  had  fairy  grottoes  in  the  elder- 
bushes  behind  the  stable,  and  the  slanting  out- 
side cellar  door  was  a  robbers'  cave.  There  were 
speaking  tubes  from  the  big  bedrooms  down  to 
the  kitchen,  through  which  we  sent  weird  sounds 
to  scare  whatever  household  helper  mamma  had 
at  the  time;  and  strangely,  even  then,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  help  problem. 

But  in  our  household  it  wasn't  the  same  kind 
of  problem  people  face  today.  It  was  very 
different.  I  can  hear  my  mother  and  father 
arguing  about  it.  They  usually  talked  over  such 
things  in  mamma's  bedroom,  the  big  front  room 
with  the  bay  window  and  the  alcove  and  the 
flowered  wallpaper  and  the  big  brass  bed.  Susie 
and  I  had  bird's-eye  maple.  Lucy,  who  was 
still  a  baby,  had  the  old  oak  nursery  furniture 
in  the  little  room  adjoining  mamma's.  When  the 
wind  was  from  the  north,  mamma  was  always 
afraid  that  our  third-floor  playroom  would  be 
too  cold,  and  so  she  let  us  play  in  the  alcove  of 
her  room.  Often  before  office  hours  papa  would 
come  to  mamma's  room,  too,  and  there  they 
would  talk.    I  remember  the  time  papa  was  so 
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cross  about  Mrs.  Wigton.  Susie  and  I  were  in 
the  alcove  playing  lady,  dressing  up  in  mamma's 
long  skirts. 

Papa  was  potmding  his  fist  on  the  palm  of  his 
other  hand.  "This  isn't  a  charitable  institu- 
tion," he  said,  "although  God  knows  I'm  not 
sure  it  isn't,  with  all  the  decrepit  washerwomen 
and  broken-down  gardeners  and  stray  dogs  and 
cats  you  manage  to  gather  up!" 

"Well,"  mamma  said,  kind  of  smiling  up  at 
him  while  she  buffed  her  nails,  "if  you  insist  on 
staying  on  in  this  barn  of  a  house  in  this  decay- 
ing neighborhood,  so  that  every  time  I  go  out  I 
see  poor  people  and  stray  dogs  and  starved 
cats,  naturally  I  have  to  do  something  about  it." 

"Dot,  you  know  why  we  stay  here,"  papa 
said  in  a  patient-angry  voice.  "My  father  lived 
in  this  house,  doctored  these  people.  The  mill 
hospital  is  a  kind  of  monument  to  him.  It  is  my 
hospital  now.  And  most  of  my  practice  is  in 
this  neighborhood  too.  And  when  a  doctor  gets 
too  high-and-mighty  to  live  among  his  patients, 
he's  in  for  a  fall." 

"Just  the  same,"  mamma  said,  "it  is  getting 
to  be  no  fit  place  to  bring  up  little  girls.  I  am 
actually  afraid  to  go  out  myself  after  dark  for 
fear  of  meeting  a  drunken  foreigner.  You  are 
just  a  rank  sentimentalist  about  living  here. 
Besides,  you  are  just  as  softhearted  as  I  am. 
If  you  collected  half  that  batch  of  bills  in  your 
lower  left-hand  drawer,  I  could  have  three 
maids.  And  Mrs.  Wigton's  so  good  with  the 
children " 

Papa  pounded  his  palm  again.  He  said,  "Dot, 
if  you  don't  fire  that  fumbling  old  woman,  I'll 
do  it  myself." 

"No,"  mamma  said,  "you  really  can't  do 
that,  Charles.  She  wouldn't  have  any  place  to 
go  but  the  poor  house." 

"Good  grief!"  my  father  shouted,  forgetting 
to  keep  his  voice  down.  "So  that's  what  we  do 
now,  hire  people  to  keep  them  out  of  the  poor- 
house!" 

"Sh-h,"  mamma  said,  putting  her  fingers  to 
her  lips.  "Her  hearing  is  very  good." 

"Well,"  papa  said,  "certainly  her  memory 
isn't.  We  never  have  a  meal  that  something  isn't 
forgotten.  Salt,  sugar,  even  coffee.  And  I  doubt 
if  she's  ever  gotten  one  message  straight." 

"Oh,  yes,"  mamma  said,  "she's  very  par- 
ticular about  the  messages.  She  always  says  it 
could  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death."  Mamma's 
eyes  crinkled  into  a  little  smile.  "And  she  is 
wonderful  with  the  children.  They  adore  her." 

"Just  the  same,  she  goes,"  papa  insisted. 
"Even  if  it  is  to  the  poorhouse.  It's  clean  and 
well  run.  And  I  want  a  clean  and  well-run  house 
too.  We're  going  to  have  a  neat,  efficient  German 
girl  in  that  kitchen.  I'm  pretty  sure  I  can  get 
one  of  the  Schmitts." 

"Those  Schmitts!"  mamma  said.  And  then 
she  started  to  cry.  "Oh,  go  ahead  and  do  what- 
ever you  please,  Charles.  Get  one  of  those  grim- 
faced  dirt -chasers." 

Papa  sat  down  on  the  leather  couch  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  and  pulled  mamma  down  beside 
him,  and  mamma  put  her  head  on  papa's  shoul- 
der and  kept  on  crying.    Papa  said,   "Now, 


honey,  I  just  want  you  to  be  sensible,  instead  of 
taking  in  every  waif  and  stray  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  think  I  deserve  an  efficiently  run  house. 
I  work  hard.  I  have  very  little  time  at  home, 
but  I'd  like  to  enjoy  it." 

"Yes,"  mamma  said  weakly,  "you  do  de- 
serve it,  Charles.  I  guess  Mrs.  Wigton  is  pretty 
bad.    But  she  is  so  lovely  with  the  children." 

"That  isn't  enough.  Dot,"  papa  said.  "She's 
old  and  forgetful  and  inefficient." 

Mamma  sighed.  "I  suppose  you  are  right. 
She  broke  one  of  my  Haviland  saucers  yester- 
day, and  she  forgot  to  put  butter  in  the  cake. 
That  was  what  was  wrong  with  it.  I  knew,  but 
I  hated  to  tell  you." 

"Now  you  are  coming  to  your  senses,"  papa 
said.  "Today  it  may  only  be  a  china  saucer  or 
butter  in  a  cake,  but  tomorrow  she  may  forget 
to  turn  off  the  gas,  and  asphyxiate  us.  How 
soon  can  you  get  rid  of  her?  I'll  speak  for  one 
of  the  Schmitt  girls  at  once." 

"Any  time,"  mamma  said.  "  It  won't  be  neces- 
sary to  give  her  notice.  I'll  let  her  have  a  week's 
wages.  We  won't  miss  the  money." 

Susie  and  I  had  stopped  playing  to  listen,  and 
all  at  once  I  felt  sad  inside  like  I  felt  when  our 
rabbit  Josephine  died. 

I  loved  Mrs.  Wigton.  Susie  and  I  thought 
maybe  Mrs.  Wigton  had  been  a  rich  little  girl, 
turned  into  a  thin  old  woman  by  a  bad  fairy. 
That  was  partly  on  account  of  her  eyes.  Bad 
fairies  couldn't  change  eyes,  not  even  when  they 
turned  people  into  cats  or  frogs.  And  Mrs.  Wig- 
ton's  eyes  were  a  very  soft,  kind  blue  like  a  little 
girl's.  And  she  told  us  stories  about  a  beautiful 
place  called  Belvidere  Park  where  she  worked 
when  she  was  a  little  girl.  We  knew  that  there 
was  a  law  so  that  little  girls  couldn't  work,  and 
if  it  was  a  law  here  why  wouldn't  it  be  a  law  in 
England?  So  we  thought  she  must  have  been  a 
rich  little  girl  who  lived  at  Belvidere  Park,  and 
that  she  wasn't  allowed  to  tell  us,  because  if 
she  had  told  us,  the  bad  fairy  might  have  turned 
her  into  something  worse,  a  frog  or  a  bat. 
Maybe  Susie  and  I  didn't  honestly  believe  these 
things,  but  we  pretended  to  each  other  that  we 
did,  and  it  made  a  fine  game.  But  I  loved  Mrs. 
Wigton,  and  now  she  was  going  to  leave,  and 
my  stomach  felt  kind  of  heavy  inside  as  if  there 
was  a  stone  in  it. 

Jdut  all  at  once  mamma  looked  up  and  saw  us. 
She  said  very  quickly,  "You  naughty  children, 
I  told  you  to  wear  the  old  rainy-day  skirts. 
Beatrice,  that  is  my  best  Irish-lace  shirtwaist. 
And  Susie,  take  off  that  hat  at  once.  And  both 
of  you  go  right  up  to  the  playroom.  There  is  a 
south  wind  today  and  you  know  it.  .  .  .  Little 
pitchers,"  she  said  to  papa. 

Although  Susie  and  I  had  never  seen  a  pitcher 
with  ears,  we  knew  it  meant  we  were  listening. 
It  was  one  of  those  queer  grown-up  sayings. 
But  while  Susie  and  I  were  taking  off  the  dress- 
up  clothes,  papa  went  on  talking. 

"I  tell  you.  Dot,"  he  said,  "it's  too  great  a 
risk.  Not  only  what  might  happen  to  the  chil- 
dren, but  what  might  happen  to  the  poor  old 
thing  herself.  She  might  fall  down  those  back 
stairs  and  break  a  leg,  or  worse." 

But  Mrs.  Wigton  didn't  break  her  leg.  I 
broke  mine.  {Coniimied  on  Page  123) 


Mamma  and  papa  looked  at  each  other.    '^1%'ell,  Charles,"  said.mamma,  "'what  iriff  >-ou  do  for  Bea?" 
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OF  all  the  holidays  known  to  me,  Thanksgiving  is  first  and  best. 
I  want  that  to  be  very  clear.  I  just  love  Thanksgiving.  Oh, 
yes,  Christmas  is  nice,  what  with  presents  and  surprise  pack- 
ages all  over  the  place,  and  maybe  sleigh  bells  in  the  air — 
maybe — but  really  I  would,  speaking  personally,  rather  have 
Thanksgiving. 

Just  look  at  Thanksgiving!  There's  a  day  worth  your  whole 
year  put  together.  And  it's  a  day  that  belongs  to  the  family,  too. 
only  not  all  the  ramifications  of  family.  It's  a  family  affair  sure 
enough,  but  one  for  the  closely  knit,  the  really  intimate  and  those 
we  have  a  habit  of.  And  this  year,  more  than  ever,  it  will  be  so. 
If  you  think  I  am  right,  let  Uncle  Bertram  and  Cousin  Etta's 
little  flock  come  along  and  turn  things  upside  down  come  Christ- 
mas. Let  them  all  do  their  stuff  in  a  big  way.  But  keep  this  one 
day  for  the  closest  and  best  beloved. 

Sarah  •Mn»cpha  Ualtt—thf  lady  vMtnr.  It  was  Sarah 
herself  who  won  for  Thanksgiving  Day  the  status  of  a  national 
holiday.  Maybe,  had  it  not  been  for  her  and  President  Lincoln's 
long  vision,  we  should  be  celebrating  Thanksgiving  any  old  time, 
if  at  all.  And  what  stemmed  from  the  hard  New  England  of  our 
beginnings  would  have  failed  to  have  the  significance  it  now  has. 
It  might  have  been  just  another  day.  But  it  isn't.  It's  the  great- 
est day  in  the  calendar;  and  if  you  don't  think  so.  well,  we  can't 
be  all  of  a  mind.  We  can't  all  string  along  together.  But  we  can 
and  should  celebrate  Thanksgiving  Day.  and  one  of  the  time- 
honored  and  tradition-bound  ways  to  do  that  is  by  way  of  the 
kitchen,  the  dining  room  and  the  firelit  living  room,  where  we 
may  gather  according  to  our  minds  and  hearts,  after  the  turkey 
has  departed  from  the  scene. 

Ufain  in  aood  »vation.  It's  a  good  idea  to  get  your  turkey 
ready  to  roast  the  day  before.  It  is  quite  a  little  job  to  get  a 
turkey  all  set  to  go  in  the  oven,  and  nobody  wants  to  spend  all 
Thanksgiving  morning  fussing  with  dinner.  It  can  be  stuffed  and 
made  ready  for  the  roaster  the  day  before,  and  be  all  the  better 
for  it. 

The  pies,  too,  might  as  well  be  made  and  put  away  for  a  last- 
minute  heating  up.  They'll  be  improved  too.  Why.  I  can  remem- 
ber when  the  pies  at  Thanksgiving  were  lined  up  in  the  "cold" 
pantry  off  the  back  kitchen,  and  was  it  cold!  Mince  pies  got 
frozen  early  in  the  season,  and  stayed  that  way  all  winter,  except 
when  one  or  more  were  brought  in  for  a  thawing  and  "hetting" 
up.  Dozens  of  pies  were  made  at  one  time,  and  it  always  seemed 
as  if  the  last  one  on  the  assembly  line  was  the  best.  It  got  a  long 
ripening  and  mellowing,  you  see,  and  was  usually  consumed  not 
so  very  long  before  the  first  of  the  green-apple  pies  came  along  to 
claim  their  due. 

A  awvvt  i»  a  mrfvt.  Take  the  sweet  potato,  for  example.  Not 
so  sweet  as  honey  or  even  as  a  peach.  But  when  you  look  at  the 
thing  in  comparison  with  a  dill  pickle,  it's  sweet.  Even  along 
with  an  everyday  white  potato — well,  I  don't  need  to  tell  you, 
do  I? 

Personally,  I  am  fond  of  sweet  potatoes.  Like  them  baked, 
boiled,  mashed,  done  in  a  souffle  or  fried.  My  tastes  are  catholic. 
But  one  of  the  nicest  ways  to  do  credit  to  a  sweet  potato  is  to  in- 
troduce it  to  another  sweet,  such  as  maple  sirup  or  brown  sugar, 
or,  as  I  have  done  here,  to  orange  marmalade.  And  with  your  fam- 
ily turkey,  all  browned  and  crisp  and  reeking  of  stuffing  with  sweet 
and  fragrant  herbs,  you'll  give  the  folks  a  treat,  and  save  your- 
self some  sugar  by  glazing  your  sweet  potatoes  with  the  bitter- 
sweet of  orange  marmalade.  (Continued  on  Page  78) 


1  Thanksgiving — it  will  soon  be  here.  Almost  I  can 
smell  the  smells,  almost  taste  the  incomparable 
tastes.  And  all  I  can  say  is— let  us  give  thanks. 
Thanks  for  everything. 

2  Am  I  a  lemon  addict?  I  am.  So  to  my  scal- 
loped oysters  and  oyster  pie  goes  a  little  grated 
peel.   Also  to  clam  or  oyster  fritters.    So  there. 
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Discovery  division :  Avocados  filled  with  cut  white 
grapes,  chopped  orange  and  sweet  pickled  onions. 
Fruit  French  dressing — and  that  means  lemon. 


4  And  here's  another.  For  those  late  and  last  of  the 
melons.    Fill  cold  melon  halves  with  cut  grapes, 
seedless  ones,  and  garnish  with  chopped  mint.  Add 
a  few  tablespoons  of  kirsch  or  maraschino  sirup. 

5  The  other  day  I  wanted  an  omelet.  One  was  done 
for  me  folded  like  a  baby's  blanket — only  softer — 
with  herb-seasoned  creamed  chicken  and  creamed 
com,  with  no  hulls,  only  the  sweet  insides.  It  was  a 
dream  come  true.  Try  it. 


I  guess  I  have  told  you,  but  it  will  bear  retelling. 
I  mean  that  business  of  putting  ground  coriander 
seed  in  an  apple  pie  and  apple  dumplings  and 
apple  slump.  Oh,  coriander,  come  my  way. 


7  Turkey  hash  has  to  be  on  your  agenda,  now  if 
ever.  Add  some  minced  oysters  with  a  touch  of 
mace,  a  cup  or  two  of  chopped  mushrooms,  and 
moisten  it  with  chicken  broth  and  cream.  Lovely  on 
toast.  Lovelier  on  rice. 


Ever  heard  of  adding  bread  crumbs  to  the  beaten 
egg  before  you  egg  and  crumb  croquettes?  Well, 
I   hadn't.    But   I'll   try  anything  once,  and  it 
works.    Particularly  good  for  sweetbreads. 


9   Warning  Dept.,  four-alarm  division:  Never  leave 
sage  out  of  a  pork  stuffing.  And  don't  pass  up 
marjoram  with  lamb.    Leave  the  mint  to  the 
jelly  end. 


With  that  roast  pork  we  were  discussing,  sweet- 
potato-and-apple  souffle  is  tops.  And  to  think 
I  dropped  three  stitches  trying  to  remember  it ! 


!)l 


Ml  BraiB 


nLine  a  bread  tin  with  rich  pastry.  Brush  with  the 
beaten  white  of  an  egg.  then  cover  the  pastry 
sides  and  bottom  with  fine  chicken  or  turkey 
hash  not  too  moist;  it  must  hang  on  to  itself.  Have 
it  seasoned  to  a  fare-you-well. 

J  fl  Now  then — fill  the  pan  with  sliced,  sauteed 
I  /  sweetbreads,  chopped  mushrooms,  shreds  of 
1  u  green  pepper,  sauteed,  sliced  onions,  ditto,  and  a 
cup  or  so  of  bread  crumbs,  all  mixed  together.  Add 
enough  rich  cream  sauce  flavored  with  sherry  flavor- 
ing to  fill  the  pan.  Cover  with  pastry,  slash  the  top, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  an  hour. 

li  n  News — news:  Dates  are  as  plentiful  as  June 
I  \  bugs.  And  what  they're  doing  with  them  in  jars 
1  tl  is  something.  I  just  can't  tell  you  how — wouldn't 
know.  Look  them  up.  Not  a  word  to  say  about  that 
new  New  Orleans  cocktail  sauce  for  oysters,  shrimp 
and  mussels,  except  it's  out  of  space. 
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While  speaking  of  dates,  why  not  a  compote  of 
dates,  figs  and  apricots  on  beautifully  boiled 
rice?   It's  a  notable  dessert. 


li  r  From  an  old  cookbook:  "A  light  breakfast  which 
I  I  any  housewife  will  gladly  prepare  is  Indian 
1  w  mush,  stewed  chicken  and  cream,  fried  eggplant, 
hashed  duck,  flannel  cakes,  coffee  and  chocolate." 
Call  me  early,  husband  dear. 


Olive  oil  is  fairly  plentiful.  And  now  they're 
making  an  oil  from  avocados.  Made  into  a 
ready-to-wear  dressing.  Ought  to  be  good. 

I  promise  two  things.  A  receipt  that  is  one  of  the 
best  I've  ever  had,  and  one  for  apricot-and- 
sweet-potato  souffle.  Too  long  for  here. 
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Fillet  of  sole  (flounder  to  most  of  us)  is  a  fine 
dish  done  in  a  tomato  aspic.  Poach  it  and  drain 
it  well.  Set  in  the  aspic  and  garnish  with  mari- 
nated shrimp  on  a  bed  of  cress  or  lettuce.  Serve  with 
mayonnaise.   (Dish  rhymes  with  fish.) 

li  n  Grilled  kippered  herring,  and  I  guess  I  know  my 
1 1|  herring.  I  was  practically  bom  in  Norway.  A 
i "  grand  dish  with  lemon  and  a  hot  crusty  roll. 
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A  spaghetti  lover  never  forgets.  Let's  have  it 
with  cream  of  mushroom  soup  and  chicken 
livers  saute.  And  see  what  comes  of  that. 

I  seldom  toy  with  a  baked  Indian  pudding.  The 
old  way's  best.  But  converted  to  chopped  dates 
in  the  old  favorite,  I  pass  the  word  along. 


fl  ft  Another  news  flash:  There's  an  herb  set  of 
/  /  twelve  varieties,  directions,  hints  (oh,  so  sly) 
i-i  t-i  and  all.  It  is  just  too  too,  so  let  yourselves  go. 
Or  put  it  on  your  Christmas  list. 

fl  0  Answer  to  query:  Dear  Etta:  A  pearl  is  a  thing 
/  \  you  find  in  an  oyster  if  you  are  lucky.  A  pearled 
'-I W  grape  is  a  grape  dipped  in  egg  white  and 
then  in  powdered  sugar.  Ask  me  another. 
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Down  here  there's  a  chap  whose  name  is 
Greengrass.  Know  what  he  does?  He  sells 
sturgeon  and  other  fish. 


flr  Dept.  oj  utter  despair,  farthest  south  division: 
I  T  Carrots  and  oysters  in  cream.  If  you  can  beat 
"U  that  one  you're  good. 

A  true  Maryland  farm  stew  is  composed  of  an 
experienced  hen,  com,  Lima  beans,  raw  pota- 
toes, onions  and  most  any  handy  vegetable. 
(No  carrots.)  I  ate  it  once.  Gone,  but  not  forgotten. 

flH  Now  a  blini  is  made  with  buckwheat.  A  blin- 
/  /  chitcy  is  of  white  flour.  Both  are  thin  griddle- 
^  •  cakes,  wrapped  around  caviar  or  some  savory 
paste  and  served  with  beaten  sour  cream. 

Maybe  you  hate  haddock — or  think  you  do. 
In  a  bouillabaisse  it  is  superb.    In  a  fish  pud- 
ding   it's    delicious.     Suitably   crumbed   and 
fried,  you  might  do  worse.  Don't  give  it  the  brush-ofif. 


"A  great  sauce  represents  five  centuries  of  civ- 
ilization. No  sauce  worth  a  stir  should  be  solid, 
but  thoughtful  it  should  be." 

Now  let  us  look  to  the  evening  sky — as  in  glory 
Mercury  is  fleeing  on  wings  of  flame.  And  the 
old  year  is  packing  up — his  ledger  almost  closed. 
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Sipiiii  '"'"' 


the  soup  liked  most  from  coast-to-coast 

Come  draw  up  your  chair,  pick  up  your  spoon 
and  fall  to !  No  second  invitation  needed !  For 
where  in  all  the  world  is  there  a  soup  that  greets 
your  eye  so  gaily  as  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  ? 
It  lures  your  appetite  and  pleases  it.  It's  the  soup 
everybody  welcomes  every  time  it's  served. 

And  no  wonder  !  Into  it  go  the  world's  finest 
tomatoes,  specially  grown  from  special  seed  .  .  . 
then  cooked  and  seasoned  according  to  a  time- 
tried  recipe  to  smooth  perfection. 

Yes,  you're  invited  .  .  .  and  reminded  ...  to  sit 
down  to  plates  of  this  delicious,  favorite  soup, 
for  your  enjoyment  and  for  your  good  health. 
Why  not  tomorrow  at  lunch  or  supper  ? 


look  for  the  Red-and. White  lobel 
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Now  autumn  leaves  lie  thick  around, 

I'll  be  no  more  a  rover ; 
But  take  my  rake  and — I'll  be  bound- 

A  new  leaf  I'll  turn  over ! 


TOMATO  SOUP 
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Cancer  has  its  hopeful 


side! 


It  starts  small, 


as  a  malignant  growth  of  cells 
at  one  point  in  the  ^jjigp  body, 
and  may     j^-^  spread  quickly. 


But,  fortunately,  cancer  often 


sends  out  danger 


signals. 


permitting  early  recognition, 
and  if  treated  properly  it  can 


usually  be  checked. 


These  are  cancer's  danger  signals 


■■BEESiSffi^- 


1 — Any  unusual  lump  or  thickening, 
especially  iu  the  breast. 

2 — Any  irregular  or  unexplained  bleed- 
ing. 

3 — Any  sore  that  does  not  heal,  par- 
ticularly about  the  mouth,  tongue,  or  lips. 

4 — Loss  of  appetite  or  persistent  unex- 
plained indigestion. 

5 — Noticeable  changes  in  the  form,  size, 
or  color  of  a  mole  or  wart. 

6 — Any  persistent  changes  in  the  nor- 
mal haijits  of  elimination. 

Here's  hopeful  news.  These  danger  sig- 
nals do  not  invariably  mean  that  you 
have  cancer.  They  are  signs  that  some- 
thing is  wrong,  that  you  should  have  an 
immediate  examination  by  a  competent 
doctor. 

At  one  leading  cancer  clinic,  88  out  of 
100  women  who  came  for  examination 
because  they  recognized  a  warning  sign 
proved  not  to  have  cancer.  'J'hc  impor- 
tant fact  is  they  were  ei-amiiied  and  re- 
lieved of  worry,  while  the  few  who  had 
cancer  increased  their  chances  of  a 
permanent  cure. 

There  have  been  tremendous  iiu-reascs 
in   medical    knowledge   and    skill,   and 


many  improvements  in  diagnosis  and 
technical  care.  But  rememlxT,  medical 
science  can  cure  c-ancer  otdy  if  it  is  dis- 
covered early,  before  it  has  a  chance  to 
grow  or  sjiread. 

No  medicines  con  cure  cancer.  Be- 
ware of  (|uacks  and  those  who  promise 
to  cure  cancer  with  drugs  or  other  un- 
proved methods. 

Only  three  things  can  check,  destroy, 
or  remove  can<er  .  .  .  X-rays,  radium, 
surgery,  u.sed  singly  or  in  combination. 
There  are  no  short  cuts  or  substitutes. 

Send  for  Metropolitan's  Free  Booklet 
115J,  for  further  information  about 
cancer. 


Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company 

(I   Mt'ri'M.  lOMI'ANY) 
Frnlrrirh  H    llrker,  ^1' 

CIIMtlM\N    <ij-      ItIK    UUABD 

lA-rojf  .1.  lAncoln, 

PKIvSliiKNi 

1  Madison  Avrnue,  New  York  10»  \.\' 
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THIS   SIDE   OF   IXXOCE^CE 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 


hoity-toity  and  elegant.  Citified.  Look  at  that 
greatcoat,  with  all  that  fur  like  a  woman's.  And 
the  gloves,  and  the  polished  pointed  boots,  and 
that  cane  ivith  the  gold  head.  Yep.  a  bad- 
tempered  cuss.  And  dark  as  if  he'd  worked  in 
the  fields.  Thin  as  a  fence  rail.  I  suppose  he 
thinks  he's  the  fine  elegant  figure  of  a  man, 
with  his  white  hands  with  rings,  and  his  high- 
luned  way  of  talkin' .  That  color  on  his  cheek- 
bones, loo ;  water  never  put  it  there.  I've  seen 
drinkers  in  my  time. 

Jerome  was  gazing  somberly  at  the  fire. 
He  did  not  turn  his  head,  but  said  quietly, 
"  I  hope  you  like  what  you  see,  my  man." 

The  stationmaster  flushed  and  stared. 
Jim,  at  the  stove,  chuckled  with  hoarse 
malice.  "I'm  sorry,  sir,"  stammered  the 
stationmaster.  "I  was  just  curious -" 

"Well,  look,  and  satisfy  your  curiosity." 

Jerome  rose  and  walked  over  to  a  window. 
The  stationmaster  observed  that  he  had  the 
slightest  limp  in  his  right  leg.  Wasn't  there 
some  story  that  he'd  been  an  officer  in  the 
war.  and  got  wounded?  Yep,  he  walked  like 
a  soldier,  and  had  shoulders  like  one. 
Must've  been  a  devil  with  his  men,  by  the  looks 
of  him.  A  bad  'un. 

Jerome  was  peering  through  the  window, 
rubbing  a  hole  in  the  frost.  He  began  to 
whistle,  tonelessly,  and  returned  to  the 
bench.  He  crossed  his  knees  and  favored  the 
stationmaster  with  a  friendly  smile. 

"You  live  in  Riversend?"  Jerome  asked. 

"Yes,  sir." 

Jerome    shook    his      

head.  "I've  been  away 
a  long  time.  Funny  I 
don't  remember  you." 

"Oh,  I  lived  in 
Thorntonville  until  my 
uncle  died." 

The  name  struck  at 
Jerome's  memory. 
"Thorntonville."  He 
paused.  "Then  you 
must  know  Miss  Max- 
well, the  young  lady 
who  is  to  marry  my 

cousin,    Mr.    Alfred      

Lindsey?"  .• 

The  stationmaster  drew  nearer.  "  Indeed  I 
do,  sir.  A  handsome  young  lady,  much  ad- 
mired." His  voice  had  a  note  of  familiarity 
in  it  which  caused  Jerome  to  scowl  briefly. 
He  averted  his  head,  pursed  his  lips  and 
whistled  tonelessly  again. 

There  was  a  bustle  at  the  door,  which 
burst  open  violently.  A  burly  farmer,  in  cap 
and  coat,  entered,  swearing,  brushing  his 
snow-covered  arms.  Charlie  set  up  a  furious 
barking. 

Ihe  stationmaster  turned  to  the  new- 
comer. "Oh,  there  you  are.  Bill!  Look'ee, 
are  you  goin'  back  up  to  the  farm  tonight?" 

Bill  Watson  was  staring  frankly  at  the 
strangers.  "Yeh.  Got  to.  Old  woman's 
down  with  the  rheumatism  and  can't  milk  in 
the  mornin'." 

"Well,  these  gentlemen  want  to  go  up  to 
Hilltop.  They  was  to  be  met,  but  no  one 
came.  You've  got  a  place  for  them  in  the 
wagon?" 

Bill  shook  his  head.  "They  couldn't  stand 
it,  open  like  it  is.  Best  wait  for  morning,  and 
a  rig  or  sleigh." 

Jerome  stood  up.  "We'll  go  with  you, 
Bill,  if  you  don't  mind." 

It  was  a  world  of  hellish  and  bellowing 
darkness  through  which  the  open  wagon 
heaved  and  groaned.  The  three  wretched 
passengers  huddled  close  together.  The 
horses  panted  as  they  struggled  through  the 
valley,  and  their  smoking  breath  blew  back- 
ward along  their  haunches.  Sheltered  by 
Jerome's  coat,  Charlie,  the  dog,  whimpered 
and  burrowed  against  his  master.  The  lug- 
gage jolted  and  rolled  in  the  rear  of  the 
wagon. 

Conversation  was  impossible.  Jerome 
cursed  softly  to  himself.  What  a  fool  he  had 
been  to  undergo  this!  He  would  have  lung 
fever  before  morning,  if  he  was  lucky  enough 


^  One  day  a  young  man  came  in 
^  ^reat  perplexity  to  the  clergy- 
man. Dwight  L.  Moody,  and  said, 
".Mr.  Mooily.  I  want  to  reform  and 
lead  a  better  life.  But  I  don't  know 
hf>w  I  can  give  up  my  undesirable 
c.ompaiii«>ns." 

"That's  not  difficult,  young 
man."  replied  the  revivalist,  smiling 
sympathetically  upon  his  visitor. 
"Just  live  a  good  life  and  your 
undesirable  companions  will  give 
you  up.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


to  arrive  at  Hilltop  and  was  not  lost  in  the 

drifts. 

Bill  Watson  cracked  his  whip,  shouting, 
suffering  with  his  horses.  He  had  informed 
Jerome  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  climb 
up  to  Hilltop.  Ice  was  thick  under  the  snow. 
The  wagon  would  never  negotiate  that  long 
steep  slope.  The  two  passengers  must  walk 
up  the  hill. 

Jerome  had  not  been  in  Riversend  since 
he  had  been  invalided  home  from  the  war 
over  five  years  ago.  In  conversations  with 
friends  he  was  fond  of  saying  that  Riversend 
was  the  dullest  spot  imaginable.  In  over 
thirty  years  it  had  less  than  doubled  its 
population.  Yet  villages  within  a  day's 
radius  had  become  small  cities. 

What  was  wrong  with  Riversend?  Jerome 
did  not  know.  Perhaps  the  reason  lay  in  the 
fact  that  its  middle  class  was  stupid  and 
stuffy,  hating  change.  Certainly  it  discour- 
aged enterprise.  For  instance,  during  the 
war  a  "foreign"  concern  wished  to  build  a 
mill  for  the  manufacture  of  Army  blankets. 
After  long  discussion  among  the  local  gentry, 
a  site  for  building  the  factory  was  refused 
Jerome's  family's  bank  took  an  active  part 
in  this  refusal.  The  reason,  Jerome  believed, 
was  that  the  locally  powerful  were  afraid 
that  farm  labor  and  village  labor  might  get 
"ideas"  brought  on  by  good  wages,  and 
thus  inconvenience  local  employers. 

The  feudal  air  of  the 

village  and  the  farms 

delighted  the  residents 
of  fat  estates.  Lying 
snugly  in  its  level  val- 
ley, protected  by  the 
high  foothills,  Rivers- 
end seemed  destined  to 
pass  its  life  in  a  dream, 
It  had  only  one  anxi- 
ety: the  younger  folk 
showed  a  disquieting 
tendency  to  leave  the 
farms  for  distant  towns 
and  cities.  This  was  the 

fault  of  the  new  rail- 
road, of   course.    The 

owners  of  Riversend  had  fought  despairingly 
to  prevent  the  coming  of  the  branch  line,  and 
success  was  apparently  theirs  until  the  in- 
credible day  when  the  "old  gentleman,"  Mr. 
William  Lindsey,  suddenly  demar.  led  that 
the  line  be  allowed  to  enter  the  village.  This 
stunned  his  friends.  For  years  he  had  dele- 
gated all  authority  to  his  adopted  son,  Alfred. 
Yet  on  this  occasion  his  frail  voice  was  heard. 
William  Lindsey  would  not  explain,  nor 
discuss  the  matter.  After  that  one  intrusion 
into  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  he  retired  into 
arthritic  silence  again. 

Jerome  had  been  at  Hilltop  during  this 
controversy  and,  had  enjoyed  it  immensely. 
He  loved  to  see  his  adopted  brother  thwarted, 
though  Alfred  was  not  of  the  character  to 
express  his  disappointment  with  any  ve- 
hemence, and  was  the  soul  of  filial  respect 
and  obedience.  Alfred,  however,  was  no  fool. 
He  suspected,  and  with  considerable  shrewd- 
ness, that  Jerome  had  had  some  influence  in 
bringing  the  railroad  to  Riversend.  The  old 
gentleman  loved  his  son,  and  though  Alfred 
would  have  been  the  last  to  deplore  this,  he 
regretted  that  his  cousin  possessed  such 
power  over  his  father.  It  was  not  a  power  for 
good,  Alfred  was  convinced.  Wfiat  good 
could  such  as  Jerome  Lindsey  possess?  He 
was  profligate,  dissipated,  egotistic  and 
selfish.  Alfred  firmly  believed  that  Jerome 
did  not  care  a  snap  of  his  fingers  for  local 
welfare.  It  was  all  done  in  a  spirit  of  mis- 
chief. Unfortunately,  Alfred  was  correct  in 
his  gloomy  surmises. 

As  he  precariously  clung  to  his  seat  in  thei 
wagon,  Jerome  began  to  think  of  all  these 
things.  All  at  once  the  wagon  lurched  and 
rocked  and  stopped. 

The  farmer  shouted,  "Here  we  are  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill !  Can't  go  no  farther." 

Jim,  the  English  servant,  looked  about 
him  incredulously.  But  the  darkness  was 
(Continued  on  Page  51) 
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AFTER  A  YEAR  AT  OUR  LONDON  EMBASSY-Mary  Anne 
Braswell  shares  a  "reunion-cake"  back  in  the  U.S.A.  with 
three  British  airmen.  Soon  after  graduating  from  the  L  niversity 
of  Georgia  she  received  her  Diplomatic  Corps  assignment.  Her 
work  at  the  American  Embassy  was  largely  a  military  secret — 
"fascinating  and  exacting."  she  says.  Air  raids,  celebrities,  robot 
bombs — and  "getting  engaged"  to  an  American  officer  from 
Boston  were  all  part  of  her  London  adventure. 


oL 


one's  Lovely ! 
olie  uses  wnds ! 


HER  RIXG 

3  steps  of  diamonds  flank  each 

side  of  the  handsome  center 

diamond.  The  band  is  platinum. 


The  very  first  day  that  Mary  Anne  was  in  London 
she  met  her  officer  fiance-to-be  ...  at  a  luncheon 
club  near  the  Embassy! 

Mary  Anne  is  another  engaged  girl  with  that  win- 
some "soft-smooth"  Pond's  look! 

'I  surely  do  depend  on  Pond's  Cold  Cream,"  she 
says,  "it  has  the  nicest  way  of  making  your  face 
feel  especially  soft  and  clean.  I  wouldn't  be  without 
my  t'ond's  for  anything." 

Twice  every  day  Mary  Anne  beauty-creams  her 
lovely  complexion  with  Pond's— using  it  like  this — 


She's  delightfully  poised — with  glintv-chestnut  hair,  alabaster-smooth  skin 


She  is  the  daughter  of  the  well-known  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ICarl  Braswell  of  Athens.  Georgia 


She  smooths  the  silky-soft  cream  well  over  her  face 
and  throat  and  pats  rapidly  to  soften  and  release 
dirt  and  make-up.  Then  tissues  it  all  off. 

She  rinses  with  more  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  plying 
her  white  covered  fingertips  round  her  face  in  quick 
little  circles.  Tissues  off.  This  is  "extra-care,"  she 
says,  for  extra  cleansing,  extra  softening. 

Use  Pond's  Cold  Cream  her  way,  every  morning, 
every  evening,  for  in-between  clean-ups!  It's  no  acci- 
dent so  many  more  women  use  Pond's  than  any  other 
face  cream  at  any  price.  Get  a  big  luxury  jar  today! 
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Suru*»- 


Time  was  when  you  could  pile  your  shelves 

with  different  soaps  for  this  and  that.  And  if 

^  you  ran  short  of  any  special  one-purpose 

soap,  you'd  whisk  down  and  buy  some  more. 


Z 


But  look ..  .shopping  is  mighty  different  now! 
So  you  gotta  be  smart  when  you  buy  soap 
•  these  days . . . 


3 


That's  why  clever  housewives  stick  to  SWAN 
. . .  one  wonderful,  all-purpose  soap  that  be- 
haves like /oh/-.  With  Swan  in  the  house  you're 
'  set  for  practically  every  washing  job. 


4  Swan  is  Idea/  hr  baby !  h ,  Sivan  is  a  whfz  -for  dishes !  /\  Smn  is  a  peach  {or  duds  I 

Pure  as  fine  castiles. Mild  and  ijentle  to  baby's  ^^        Swan  swishes  into  5/«/i/airt'/- than  other  float-  \^*  Babv-eentle  Swan  helps  keep  the  fan 


Pure  as  fine  castiles. Mild  and  gentle  to  baby's 
delicate  skin.  It  "babies"  mama's  complex- 
ion, too! 


Swan  sw  ishes  into  siuls  faster  than  other  float- 
ing soaps!  Swan's  easy  on  hands,  too.  "cause 
it's  baby-mild.  And  so  firm!  It  lasts  'n  lasts. 


•  Baby-gentle  Swan  helps  keep  the  family's 
bright  cottons  like  new!  Those  mild,  quick 
suds  are  swell  for  almost  everything. 


7. 


Sivan  \s  perfect  for  bat/j ! 

^V^hsit gorgeous  lather. ..rich  and  creamy!  And 
how  those  May-mild  suds  agree  with  your 
skin! 


Tune  in:  The  Joan  Dovis  Show, 
with  Andy  Russell, 
CBS,  Monday  Nights 


SAAi  SAYS :  DONT  Waste  SOAp 

I.  Don't  leave  Swan  in  water. 

2.  Beware  of  a  wet  soap  dish!  Keep  it  dry. 

3.  Wipe  off  grease,  rinse  dishes  before  washing. 

4.  Save  Swan  slivers;  dissolve  in  boiling 
water  to  make  soap  jelly;  use  for  dishes, 
shampoo,  etc. 
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(Continued  from  Page  48) 
still  thick,  and  the  snow  heavier  than  ever. 
Far  up,  in  the  direction  of  the  sky,  a  few 
yellow  lights  twinkled.  Jerome  was  bestir- 
ring himself,  swearing.  Jim  forced  himself  to 
climb  from  the  wagon.  He  reached  in  the 
darkness  for  the  bags,  heard  Charlie's  faint 
whimpering.  Then  he  heard  the  rattle  and 
lurching  of  the  wagon  as  it  went  on  in  the 
night. 

"Follow  me!"  shouted  Jerome.  "Put 
your  arm  against  mine.  Curse  those  bags, 
anyway."  He  took  one  from  the  hand  of  his 
servant. 

Jim  never  forgot  that  climb  through  snow. 
He  floundered  in  drifts  over  his  knees;  some- 
times he  slipped  and  fell.  Slowly,  however, 
the  lights  above  brightened,  came  closer. 
At  length  a  dark  bulk  loomed  above  them. 
They  staggered  through  smoother  drifts  over 
what  was  evidently  the  walk.  Panting,  slip- 
ping, cursing,  the  two  men  pushed  their  way 
toward  a  great  arched  door.  Then  Jerome 
was  beating  upon  it  and  shouting. 

There  was  a  sound  of  bolts  being  drawn. 
The  door  opened  cautiously  and  a  young 
woman's  face  appeared. 

Jerome  addressed  her:  "Open  up,  for 
heaven's  sake.  I'm  Mr.  Lindsey."  He 
pushed    the    door 

rudely  and  the  serv-         y<     ^     -k     -k     i 
ant  girl  fell  back. 

Jim  saw  a  great 
paneled  hall  with  a 
tiled  red  floor,  an  im- 
mense grandfather 
clock  glimmering  in 
warm  lamplight,  and 
an  oaken  staircase. 
Just  like  the  old  coun- 
try, he  thought, 
pleased  and  surprised. 
He  put  down  the  bags. 

Jerome  was  shaking 
his  coat,  stamping 
snow  from  his  feet. 
"Where  is  my  fa- 
ther? "  he  demanded. 

The  girl  silently 
fled.  Jerome  moved 
to  the  fire,  and  Jim 
followed  eagerly. 
Charlie  rushed  about 
the  hall,  sniffing  sus- 
piciously. 

A  door  to  the  right 
opened,  and  Jerome 
turned,  thinking  to 
greet  his  father.  But 
a  young  woman  step- 
ped into  the  hall, 
then  stopped  short 
with  an  exclamation. 
Jerome  stood  in  si- 
lence, staring  at  her. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "you  must  be  Jerome.  We 
didn't  expect  you  until  tomorrow.  Does  Mr. 
Lindsey  know  you  are  here?" 

Jerome  did  not  answer  her. 

She  smiled,  and  her  white  teeth  flashed. 
"I'm  sorry.   I'm  Amalie  Maxwell." 

Jerome  bowed  ironically.  Then  he  lifted 
his  head  and  stared  at  her  full  and  derisively. 
The  firelight  flared  up,  revealing  Amalie 
Maxwell  fully.  Jerome's  contempt  faded. 
Amalie  was  tall— so  tall,  indeed,  that  her 
eyes  were  almost  on  a  level  with  Jerome's. 
She  had  the  most  superb  figure,  slender  yet 
swelling,  and  cunningly  set  off  by  a  bustled 
and  draped  gown  of  gray  velvet,  touched  at 
the  throat  and  wrist  with  bright  coral.  She 
was  smiling  now,  and  the  smile  was  dark  and 
knowing.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  of  a  deep 
purplish  tinge,  vivid  and  flashing— not  in  the 
least  soft  and  tender,  as  women's  eyes  ought 
to  be.  They  were  set  in  thick  short  lashes, 
very  black  and  heavy.  Above  them  was  a 
low  white  forehead,  a  pair  of  satiny  black 
eyebrows.  The  nose  was  short  and  straight, 
the  mouth  below  it  rather  too  wide  and 
moistly  red.  Despite  this,  however,  it  was  a 
somewhat  hard  mouth,  too  firm  for  a 
woman.  Jerome,  studying  her  as  openly  as 
though  she  were  a  work  of  art,  surveyed  the 
lines  of  her  face  critically.  It  was  all  strong 
angles  and  planes.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
fighter,  for  all  its  amazing  beauty. 


He  decided  that,  though  she  was  ad- 
mirable and  astonishing,  he  did  not  like  her. 
In  fact,  he  hated  her  on  sight.  Oh,  he  knew 
all  about  such  trollops !  Women  cast  adrift, 
unprotected,  forced  to  fight  for  themselves, 
and  expecting  and  giving  no  quarter.  He 
had  seen  them  in  London,  New  York  and 
Paris,  hard  strumpets  who  knew  what  they 
wanted,  and  took  it  ruthlessly.  He  had 
never  admired  them,  though  he  had  enjoyed 
them  frequently,  and  appreciated  their  nat- 
ural wit  and  knowingness  and  lack  of  illu- 
sion. A  man  would  never  be  bored  with  them, 
and  a  clever  man  could  always  conquer 
them.  They  were  exciting,  amusing.  But  a 
man  of  the  world  never  married  them. 

Ihe  door  at  the  left  opened  suddenly 
and  Alfred  appeared,  advancing  with  out- 
stretched hand.  "Jerome!  Your  telegram 
said  Tuesday.  Was  it  an  error?  How  did 
you  get  here  in  this  storm?" 

Jerome  turned  to  him,  smiling  easily.  The 
same  old  Alfred,  carefully  effusive  on  the 
proper  occasion,  forthright  and  simple!  He 
was  somewhat  taller  than  Jerome,  but  ap- 
peared shorter,  because  his  body,  though 
straight  and  firm,  was  of  a  larger  frame.  The 
stiff  white  linen  and  wide  black  cravat  seemed 
slightly  too  tight  for 


BY   NATHANIEL   BITKT 

Let  me  sing  a  prayer  of  peace, 

A  small  white  chorale 

Which  has  somewhere  lost  in  it. 

Mistily,  the  thought  of  stars 

Through  an  open  window, 

In  a  dark  room, 

And  dreams  coming  in 

Just  as  the  eyes  are  closed. 

Let  there  be  no  rhyme  or  motion 

in  it; 
Only  few  and  slender  things; 
Not  quite  yet  nightfall. 
And  the  light  from  the  Milky  Way 
That  makes  no  shadow. 
But  still  a  gray  faint  glow  coming 

through  the  window. 
Let  there  be  also,  as  there  must  be 

somewhere. 
The  great,  kind,  thoughtful  feel  of 

God, 
And  knowledge  as  you  go  to  sleep 
Somehow  that  things  are  good. 


* 


his  powerful  neck.  He 
wore  discreet  black 
broadcloth,  expertly 
tailored  and  fastidi- 
ous. He  had  a  broad 
but  angular  face, 
completely  colorless, 
but  firm  and  resolved 
and  open.  It  took  a 
perceptive  observer 
to  discover  that  it 
was  also  narrowly  re- 
lentless of  expression. 
There  was  a  cold  dig- 
nity about  the  man ,  an 
unshakable  strength. 
He  took  Jerome's 
hand  with  enthusi- 
asm. "Let  me  look  at 
you,"  he  said.  "How 
did  you  get  here?" 

"On  an  open  farm 
wagon,"  replied  Jer- 
ome easily.  "No mat- 
ter," he  added,  as  Al- 
fred uttered  a  word  of 
consternation. 

Alfred  immediately 
subsided  into  polite 
and  sedate  compe- 
tence. "Amalie,  my 
love,  this  is  my  cousin, 
Jerome  Lindsey." 
*     *     *      *  "We've  introduced 

ourselves,  Alfred." 
"Miss  Maxwell,  my  fiancee,"  added  Al- 
fred, and  his  pale  cheek  flushed.  "Amalie, 
will  you  summon  a  servant  and  order 
Jerome's  man,  and  the  bags,  conducted  to 
the  prepared  rooms?" 

Amalie  moved  toward  the  door.  Jerome 
was  annoyed.  These  two  already  were  as- 
suming the  roles  of  master  and  mistress  of 
the  old  mansion.  Well,  he  would  soon  alter 
that. 

"Would  you  care  to  go  to  your  room,  also, 
and  change  clothing?"  asked  Alfred. 

Jerome  looked  down  at  his  wet  boots.  He 
said,  "No.  I  want  to  see  my  father."  He 
threw  his  hat  and  coat  toward  Jim,  who 
caught  them  deftly.  Then  he  turned  toward 
the  library  door. 

The  immense  room  was  warm  and  dim, 
with  here  and  there  a  lamp  burning  on  an- 
cient dark  oak.  Books  completely  covered 
the  high  old  walls.  Jerome's  feet  pressed 
deep  into  dark  red  carpeting.  Before  the 
enormous  black  marble  fireplace  were 
grouped  several  leather  chairs,  with  foot- 
stools. The  wide  windows  were  completely 
covered,  now,  with  crimson  damask  cur- 
tains. Over  the  fireplace  was  the  portrait  of 
Jerome's  great-grandmother.  It  was  an 
austere  but  inviting  room,  full  of  peace  and 
dignity,  and  this  atmosphere  was  enhanced 
by  the  glow  of  a  log  fire. 

Two  people  were  seated  before  the  fire. 
One  was  a  tall,  very  thin  and  quite  elderly 


Soldier  and  Wac 
They're  wed!  They're  back! 


They  met  and  they  married 

(Amanda  and  Jack) 

When  he  was  a  soldier 

and  she  was  a  Wac. 


Amanda's  amazed  when  she  sees 

that  her  spouse 
Is  cleaning  the  windows 

all  over  the  house. 


"A  spray  and  a  wipe — why, 

the  effort's  not  any! 
Each  pane  gets  a-gleaming 

for  less  than  a  penny!" 


And  now,  as  civilians, 

they're  settling  down 
In  a  cute  little  house 

on  the  edge  of  the  town. 


"You  learned  quite  a  lot 

in  the  Army !"  she  cries. 
"I  learned  about  Windex 

from  Mom!"  he  replies. 


If  the  husband  you  got 

is  like  Jack — then  hooray ! 
And  if  you've  got  windows, 

get  Windex  today! 


Get  Brighter  Windows  Quicker  With— 

WINDEX 

TRADEMARK  REG  u  s.  PAT.  OFF.  t/  THb  Dfockeff  Compon/ 

WINDEX  is  a  must  for  house  cleaning!  No  streaking,  no 
film,  when  you  insist  on  this  noninflammable,  oil-free 
cleaner  that  costs  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  window  pane. 
Don't  trust  cheap  substitutes ! 

Copr.  1945.  The  Drackctt  Co. 


For  Extra  Economy,  Buy 
The  Big  20-ounce  Size 
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FASTER.  EASIER  CLEANIHIS 


JK  Reported  by  Impartial  Housewives! 


ArtleoB"*,,, 


We  Saw  it  PROVED ! 


For  Dissolving  and  Cleaning  Away  Grease, 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser  is  Way  Ahead! 


T'HESE  are  three  of  the  impartial 
housewives  who  witnessed  cleaning 
tests  on  soiled,  greasy  porcelain  like 
stoves,  sinks,  tubs.  *Every  cleanser 
popular  throughout  the  whole  country 
was  tested,  including  Old  Dutch. 
These  cleansers  are  used  by  nearly  9 
out  of  10  women.  And  they  report: 

"One  cleanser — OW  Dutch — sfoocf 
^k  out  far  ahead  of  all  the  others.  We're 
l^kconvmcec/— OM  Dutch  Cleanser 
^^^saves  real  time  and  work  in  getting 
^Y    kitchen  and  bathroom  sparkling 

clean." 

Old  Dutch  Didn't  Scratch  at  All 

Of  all  the  cleansers  specially  tested  for 
gentleness  in  thousands  of  rubbings,  only 
Old  Dutch  didn't  scratch  at  all.  No 
wonder  leading  makers  of  ranges,  refriger- 
ators, enamelware  recommend  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser. 

^  CUDAHY   PKa.   CO.,  1948 

^S/iF^/  £4S/^^.'^ made  with  Se/SAIOT/TSi 

The  reason  for  Old  Dutch'.?  remarkable  cleaning  action  is 
Seismotite.  Old  Dutch  not  only  dissolves  grease  -Seis- 
motite  gives  Old  Dutch  a  special  cleaning  action  no 
other  material   posse,ssea. 


gentleman.  The  other  was  so  small  as  to  ap- 
pear to  be  a  very  young  child,  but,  as  he 
stood  up,  it  was  to  be  seen  that  he  was  a 
humpback,  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  elderly  man  was  visibly  excited.  He 
exclaimed,  "Jerome!   Jerome,  my  boy!" 

Jerome  went  to  him  quickly,  bent  over  his 
father  and  kissed  the  thin,  sunken  cheek. 
"Papa,"  he  said.  The  two  looked  at  each 
other  steadily,  smiling,  their  hands  tighten- 
ing together. 

Mr.  Lindsey  said,  "My  dear,  dear  boy. 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again!  Sit  near 
me.  please.   I  want  to  look  at  you." 

Jerome  looked  about  for  a  chair,  then  en- 
countered the  dark  eyes  of  young  Philip 
Lindsey.  Alfred's  son.  He  paused.  "You're 
growing  up,  Phil."  he  said,  forcing  friendh- 
ness  into  his  voice.  He  had  no  antagonism 
in  him  for  the  boy,  but  only  an  uneasy  pity 
and  aversion.  Once  someone  had  told  him 
that  Philip  resembled  him,  and  he  had  been 
outraged.  Where  was  the  resemblance  in 
that  white  small  face,  so  sunken,  so  attenu- 
ated? Perhaps  the  eyes  were  similar,  and 
Jerome  egotistically  conceded  that,  for  they 
were  large  and  black  and  brilliant,  quite 
overshadowing  the  delicate  features  below 
them.  Too.  Philip's  hair  was  thick  and  dark 
and  curling,  like  Jerome's.  But  beyond 
these,  surely  there  was  no  resemblance! 
Jerome  always  resolutely  averted  his  gaze 
from  the  large  hump  on  the  boy's  back  and, 
as  if  in  careless  apology,  assumed  a  jocund 
affability  when  conversing  w^ith  Philip. 

Now  Jerome  pulled  a  chair  close  to  his 
father  and  sat  down,  immediately  forgetting 
the  boy's  presence.  Philip  moved  away  and 
sat  down  in  the  shadowy  distance. 

Mr.  Lindsey  studied  his 

son 's  face,  sighed  at  its  bad       

color  and  at  the  marks  of 
dissipation  under  the  bold 
hard  eyes.  He  said  gently, 
"You  are  well,  Jerome?" 

"Oh,  I'm  always  well," 
replied  Jerome,  with  light- 
ness. "And  you,  sir?" 

Mr.  Lindsey  looked 
down  at  his  hands,  knotted 
with  arthritis,  and  glanced 
at  his  crippled  legs.    He 

said,  "It  does  not  bother       

me  much,  or  often.  But 
it  makes  it  difficult  to  get  about."  He 
smiled  at  Jerome.  There  was  no  resem- 
blance between  the  two.  Mr.  Lindsey  had 
the  spare,  pale  countenance  of  the  New 
Englander,  reserved,  dignified,  with  light 
blue  eyes  full  of  astute  gentleness  and 
aristocracy.  His  white  hair  lay  sleekly  on  his 
bony  skull.  "I  am  glad  you  are  home, 
Jerome."  he  said  softly. 

Home.  Jerome  looked  at  the  fire.  How  he 
had  always  hated  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  this  isolated  big  house,  the  order  that  pre- 
vailed in  it.  It  had  suffocated  him.  He  won- 
dered at  this  vaguely  now.  At  this  moment, 
at  least,  it  was  warm  and  secure  for  him, 
dignified  and  welcoming. 

His  father  was  regarding  him  steadfastly. 
He  said,  "How  is  the  painting,  Jerome?" 

Jerome  smiled  with  an  effort.  "Doing  well. 
I  don't  sell  any,  as  you  know.  I  won't  sell 
them.  I  give  them  to  my  friends.  By  the 
way,  I've  brought  one  home  for  you.  You'll 
see  it  later." 

The  door  opened,  and  Alfred  and  Amalie 
entered.  Jerome  rose  with  deliberate  hesita- 
.tion  and  offered  Miss  Maxwell  a  chair.  She 
sat  down  gracefully,  acknowledging  his  po- 
liteness, but  she  did  not  look  at  him. 

Alfred  said,  "  I  have  just  heard  that  you've 
not  dined,  Jerome,  so  I've  ordered  a  small 
collation  to  be  brought  here  to  you." 

"Thoughtful  of  you,"  commented  Jerome 
politely.  "But  I'd  prefer  a  whisky  and 
soda." 

Amalie  said  idly,  without  moving  her 
head,  "Philip,  isn't  it  time  for  your  bed?" 

They  had  all  forgotten  Philip,  lurking  in 
the  half-darkness.  But,  at  Amalie's  ques- 
tion, he  rose  and  came  toward  the  group  at 
the  fire.  He  bowed  to  Mr.  Lind.sey  and  to 
Jerome,  then  to  his  father  and  Amalie. 
"Good  night,  grandfather.  Good  night. 
Uncle  Jerome,  papa,  Miss  Maxwell." 
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Jerome  smiled  irrepressibly  at  the  order  of 
the  names,  and  looked  at  Philip  with  more 
interest.  Did  the  poor  humpback,  then,  re- 
sent this  woman  also?  But.  to  his  surprise. 
Philip  was  gazing  at  Amalie  with  a  curious 
expression,  softened,  eager.  She  lifted  her 
hand  and  touched  his  arm,  and  instinctively 
he  moved  closer  to  her. 

"Good  night,  dear  Philip,"  she  said  very 
gently.  She  drew  him  to  her  then,  with  nat- 
ural affection,  and  kissed  his  transparent 
cheek.  He  leaned  against  her  shoulder  for  a 
brief  shy  moment,  then,  bowing  again  to 
them  all.  drifted  silently  from  the  room. 
Amalie  watched  him  go.  with  an  unreadable 
thoughtfulness. 

Jerome  suddenly  remembered  someone 
else.  "Where  is  my  sister,  Dorothea?" 

Mr.  Lindsey  replied,"  Dorothea  is  confined 
to  her  bed  with  a  cold,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
Doubtless  she  will  be  anxious  to  see  you." 

"I  have  sent  word  to  Dorothea,"  said 
Alfred.  "She  asked  to  see  Jerome  after  he 
has  dined." 

A  SERVANT  brought  in  a  silver  tray  on  which 
steamed  a  pot  of  tea,  sugar  and  thick  cream, 
and  a  rich  meat  pie.  Jerome  spread  a  napkin 
on  his  knee  and  began  to  eat  with  candid 
appetite,  laughing  and  talking  inconse- 
quentially to  his  father  as  he  did  so.  Satis- 
fied at  length,  he  allowed  the  tray  to  be 
taken  from  him.  He  asked  for  whisky,  and 
Alfred,  with  no  comment,  ordered  it  brought. 

Jerome  poured  a  small  glassful  from  the 
decanter,  whisked  soda  into  the  amber  fluid. 
Then  he  paused.  "Will  no  one  join  me?" 

To  his  incredulous  surprise,  Amalie  said 
tranquilly.  "I  will,  thank  you." 

Jerome  looked  from  her 

to  Alfred  with  an  unpleas- 
ant grin.  Alfred  had  col- 
ored, his  dry  skin  suffused. 
"With  pleasure,"  said  Je- 
rome. He  filled  another 
glass.  She  took  it  from  him 
with  a  polite  acknowledg- 
ment, and  put  the  glass 
to  her  lips.  She  sipped 
appreciatively. 

Jerome  glanced  up   at 
Alfred    with    a    virulent 

smile.  But  Alfred,  in  his 

chair,   did   not   move   or 

speak.  His  face  was  averted.  Jerome  leaned 
back  in  an  attitude  of  enjoyment. 

"Excellent  whisky,"  he  commented.  "You 
miss  a  great  deal,  Alfred,  in  your  teetotal- 
ism." 

"I  miss  many  other  things  too,"  replied 
Alfred  stiffly.  His  voice  sounded  muffled. 

"And  all  of  them  pleasant,"  said  Jerome. 
He  paused.  "  Is  that  not  so.  Miss  Maxwell?  " 

She  looked  at  him  directly.  "Yes,  in- 
deed," she  said. 

Had  she  no  discretion?  Jerome  asked 
himself.  Had  no  one  ever  informed  her  that 
ladies  did  not  drink  spirits  in  the  presence  of 
gentlemen?  What  sort  of  creature  was  this, 
utterly  without  refinement  and  decency? 
She  was  worse  than  an  open  trollop,  for  a 
trollop  at  least  pretended  to  some  manners 
and  proper  deportment. 

"You  find  whisky  a  stomachic.  Miss  Ama- 
lie?" he  asked  with  deep  politeness.  He  felt, 
rather  than  saw,  Alfred's  sudden  suppressed 
movement. 

"A  most  efficacious  one,"  she  agreed. 

"It  makes  life  bearable,"  Jerome  sug- 
gested. 

"Almost  endurable,"  she  answered  in  his 
own  tone. 

"But  it  must  be  taken  regularly,  for  that 
salubrious  effect."  went  on  Jerome  malevo- 
lently. 

She  withdrew  the  glass  from  her  lips  and 
turned  the  full  purple  blaze  of  her  eyes  upon 
him,  and  he  saw  understanding  contempt  in 
them. 

"  I  would  not  know  that,"  she  said  quietly. 
"But  doubtless  you  could  tell  me." 

Mr.  Lindsey  raised  his  head  and  looked 
slowly  frorti  his  son  to  the  young  woman. 
His  thin  white  brows  drew  together  just 
slightly. 

Jerome  said,  "Then  you  do  not  need  to 
escape  from  the  exigencies  of  life  very  often, 
Miss  Amalie?" 
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She  regarded  him  in  silence,  and  her  lip 
curled.  "I  am  no  coward,"  she  said.  "But 
there  are  others  who  must  escape  con- 
stantly; is  that  not  so,  Mr.  Lindsey?" 

Jerome  did  not  answer.  He  turned  the 
glass  about  in  his  fingers.  Then  he  looked  at 
Alfred  and,  meeting  the  latter's  distressed 
eye,  he  laughed.  Alfred  pulled  himself  up- 
right in  his  chair;  his  eye  narrowed  upon 
Jerome,  and  one  suddenly  saw  that  he  could 
become  coldly  violent  and  ruthless  when 
necessary. 

Damn  you,  thought  Jerome,  not  shrinking 
from  that  look,  but  returning  it  with  one  of 
virulent  disdain,  /  am  not  gratuitously  insult- 
ing your  love.  I  am  only  trying  to  reveal  to 
your  stupidity  the  extent  of  her  shamelessness. 

Mr.  Lindsey  said  quietly,  "I  have  never 
subscribed  to  the  foolish  belief  that  females 
are  dififerent  from  the  other  half  of  humanity. 
Woman  begotten  of  man  shares  his  proclivi- 
ties. And  man  is  born  of  woman.  If  Miss 
Amalie  wishes  a  glass  of  whisky  occasion- 
ally, that  is  entirely  her  own  affair,  and  I 
wish  her  enjoyment.  I  have  changed  my 
mind,  Jerome.  I  believe  I  will  join  you  and 
Miss  Amalie  in  a  toast  to  the  coming  wed- 
ding." 

Mis  manner  was  stern  and  imperative.  He 
looked  at  Jerome  fixedly,  then  slowly  turned 
his  full  blue  eyes  upon  Alfred,  and  all  his 
manner  was  implicit  with  aristocratic  cen- 
soriousness.  Jerome,  in  the  sudden  silence, 
filled  a  glass  for  his  father,  extended  it  to 
him  with  an  elaborate  bow.  But  Mr. 
Lindsey  was  not  to  be  placated.  His  breath 
came  a  little  faster.  He  held  the  glass  high. 

"To  my  dear  son,  Alfred,  and  to  a  very 
charming  lady,"  he  said.  He  inclined  his 
head  to  Amalie. 

"To  a  very  happy  marriage,"  said  Jerome 
gallantly,  smiling  full  at  the  young  woman, 
and  then  at  his  father.  He  and  his  father 
drank  the  whisky. 

Alfred  said,  in  a  strained  voice,  "Father, 
you  know  your  physician  has  forbidden 
spirits." 

Mr.  Lindsey  replied  composedly,  "There 
are  times  when  a  man  must  drink  for  the 
sake  of  his  soul,  and  for  the  sake  of  other 
equally  important  things." 

Jerome  rose,  and  bowed  deeply  to  all  of 
them.  "Now,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  think 
I  shall  run  up  to  see  my  sister.  After  all,  we 
have  not  seen  each  other  for  a  long  time." 

Amalie  held  her  glass  near  her  lips.  Her 
eyes  were  almost  black  in  the  lamplight. 
"Give  her  my  regards,  please,"  she  said. 
"And  tell  her  that  I  wish  her  much  pleas- 
ure— in  your  discussions." 

Jerome  went  up  the  great  staircase, 
whistling  softly.  He  walked  down  the  cor- 
ridor, with  its  thick  dark-red  carpet,  and 
came  to  Dorothea's  door,  knocked  and  heard 
her  voice  telling  him  to  enter.  He  opened 
the  door  and  stepped  across  the  threshold. 

The  room  was  hot  and  almost  dark.  Only 
the  firelight  and  one  feeble  lamp  made  any- 
thing visible.  The  odors  of  vinegar  and  mus- 
tard filled  the  stifling  air.  Massive  black 
walnut  furniture  lurked  about  on  the  heavy 
green  carpet;  green  velvet  draperies  were 
drawn  tightly  across  the  windows.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  stood  Dorothea's  enor- 
mous canopied  bed,  the  curtains  looped  back 
to  show  her  sitting  high  on  her  pillows. 

"Well,  Jerome,"  she  said,  in  her  domineer- 
ing voice.  "Do  come  in  and  shut  the  door. 
There  is  such  a  draft."  She  began  to  cough, 
painfully  and  hoarsely,  putting  her  white 
kerchief  to  her  lips.  "And  do  not  sit  too' 
near  me.  It  is  nonsense,  of  course,  but  Doc- 
tor Hawley  insists  that  feverish  colds  are  in- 
fectious, and,  while  I  disagree,  I  must  obey 
his  orders.  There,  between  me  and  the  fire, 
please,  so  I  can  see  you."  Brother  and  sister 
had  not  seen  each  other  for  five  years,  but 
Dorothea's  manner  and  voice  would  never 
have  suggested  it. 

She  wore  a  dressing  gown  of  red  wool  over 
her  rufifled  linen  nightdress,  whose  collar  was 
tied  high  over  her  throat.  A  gray  woolen 
shawl  huddled  in  folds  about  her  shoulders. 
On  her  dark  straight  masses  of  hair  was  her 
ruffled  nightcap,  tied  under  the  chin.  Her 
complexion,  like  Jerome's,  was  dark,  and  her 
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eyes  were  dark  also,  but  somewhat  small, 
and  harsh  of  expression.  Her  nose  was  long, 
thin,  quite  aquiline.  Her  mouth,  without  the 
slightest  feminine  softness,  had  a  rigorous 
look.  Everything  about  her  was  gaunt  and 
repellent,  yet  she  had  a  high  dignity,  and  al- 
ways commanded  fear  and  respect.  Even  her 
father,  to  whom  she  was  devoted,  lived  in 
quiet  awe  of  her,  and  though  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  displease  her  (for  she  loved 
him  so)  he  always  tried  never  to  disagree 
with  her. 

Jerome  had  always  been  her  curse  and  her 
cross.  From  earliest  childhood  he  had  op- 
posed her,  had  laughed  at  her.  She  had 
never  understood  him;  and  because  she  had 
never  been  able  to  dominate  or  intimidate 
him,  her  bafflement  had  attained  the  heights 
of  unacknowledged  hate. 

They  looked  at  each  other  across  the 
dimly  flickering  path  of  light  from  the  fire. 
Dorothea  saw  his  faintly  smiling  scrutiny, 
and  lifted  her  head  with  hauteur. 

She  said,  "You  seem  well,  Jerome.  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  home  again." 

"And  I,"  he  said  gently,  "am  glad  to  be 
home." 

She  narrowed  her  eyes  suspiciously.  Then 
a  flash  of  surprise  appeared  on  her  face,  as 
she  saw  that  he  was  not  lying.  She  fumbled 
for  her  handkerchief  and  blew  her  nose.  She 
said,  "You  ought  to  have  come  home  before. 
I— I've  needed  you." 

Jerome  regarded  her  in  intent  silence. 
Feeling  it,  she  looked  up  quickly.  He  said, 
"Yes.  Yes,  I  know.  You  are  right.  Dotty." 

Tiiey  looked  at  each  other  again  in  a  long 
silence.  Then  Dorothea  whispered  hoarsely, 
"After  all,  you  arc  my  brother,  and  I  am 
your  sister.  Who  else  is  there,  especially  in 
limes  of  trouble?" 

Poor  old  girl,  Jerome  thought,  with  un- 
usual understanding  and  pity.  It  surprised 
him  that  he  could  feel  compassion  for  Doro- 
tiica.  But,  he  reflected  wryly,  it  is  amazing 
how  much  sympathy  we  can  feel  for  an  old 
enemy  who  is  about  to  become  an  ally.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  common  threat,  and  a  common 


hatred,  to  stimulate  sentiments  of  brotherly 
love  between  foes. 

But,  he  saw  with  shrewdness,  Dorothea 
was  not  Alfred's  enemy;  at  least,  not  yet. 
Both  knew  that  Dorothea  had  frrmly  be- 
lieved that  Alfred  might  come  to  love  her, 
and  both  knew  that  she  had  lived  for  this. 

Jerome  wondered  why  Alfred  had  never 
discerned  that  Dorothea  was  the  perfect 
wife  for  him.  They  were  a  pair.  Yet  Alfred 
had  gone  skittering  after  innocent  little 
Martha,  from  Saratoga.  One  could  under- 
stand that,  in  a  measure.  Martha  was  an 
heiress,  and  Alfred  loved  money.  Had  he 
loved  the  small  and  fragile  creature  too? 
Yes,  it  was  possible.  Certainly  he  had  been 
stricken  for  years  over  her  death,  and  had 
forgiven  her  the  crippled  Philip.  But  why 
this  terrible  passion  for  that  strumpet  who 
was  penniless,  and  of  an  unsavory  reputa- 
tion to  boot? 

Jerome  waited  for  Dorothea  to  speak 
again.  All  at  once  he  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
sudden  and  nameless  desolation,  an  aching 
unappeased  hunger.  He  was  amazed  at  this, 
forgetting  his  sister.  What  was  wrong  with 
him?  He  could  feel  his  misery  sharp  within 
him,  like  an  evil,  ripping  tooth.  This  was 
new  in  his  experience.  He  said  again,  to 
himself,  What  is  wrong  with  me? 

Dorothea  was  speaking.  "Have  you  seen 
that — that  woman,  Jerome?" 

"Yes." 

She  leaned  toward  him.  "Am  I  right, 
Jerome?  Was  I  unjust  about  her?" 

He  thought,  Am  I  sickening  with  some- 
thing? Was  that  ride  in  the  wagon  too  much 
for  me?  He  stood  up,  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  his  head  bent.  He  said,  "You  weren't 
unjust."  He  stared  at  the  vague  pattern  of 
the  carpet.  "We've  got  to  stop  it." 

"But  how?  What  can  we  do?" 

He  said,  in  a  loud  and  angry  voice,  "I 
don't  know!  Why  haven't  you  and  papa 
done  anything  before  this?" 

She  spoke  almost  apologetically.  "Per- 
haps I  was  a  little  obtuse.  But  how  was  I  to 
dream?  Whoever  would  have  thought  poor 
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Alfred  to  be  so  lacking  in  judgment?  Cer- 
tainly papa  could  not  know  either." 

"So  Alfred's  a  sly  devil  after  all." 

"Oh,  no,  no!  I  beg  of  you,  Jerome,  to 
withhold  your  condemnation!  It  is  unfair 
to  Alfred.  You  see,  she  didn't  actually  ap- 
peal to  him  for  money  for  herself.  She  was 
boarding  with  a  farmer's  family.  Their  name 
is  Hobson.  Worthless  people,  doubtless,  for 
they  could  not  meet  fehe  payments  on  the 
mortgage  held  by  our  bank.  Hobson  had  ap- 
pealed to  poor  Alfred  before.  There  were  so 
many  children,  he  pleaded.  But  Alfred  had  a 
duty  to  his  depositors,  and  he  knew  his  duty. 
He  informed  the  farmer  that  the  bank  must 
foreclose.  But  he  was  generous  too.  The 
bank  would  not  foreclose  until  the  harvest 
was  in " 

"So,  the  bank  'would  not  foreclose  until 
the  harvest  was  in ! '  How  very,  very  gener- 
ous of  dear  Alfred!" 

Dorothea's  harsh  face  flushed.  "I  don't 
understand  your  tone,  Jerome.  After  all.  as 
I  have  said,  Alfred  had  a  duty  to  his  depos- 
itors, and  the  harvest  appeared  very  prom- 
ising. It  was  only  right  that  the  abominable 
man  bring  in  the  harvest  and  pay  some- 
thing on  his  indebtedness.  He  owed  the 
bank  over  three  hundred  dollars.  The  man 
had  the  effrontery  to  suggest  to  Alfred  that 
he  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a  tenant,  working 
the  farm  on  a  share  basis.  But  Alfred  al- 
ready had  a  buyer  for  the  farm.  He  saw  his 
duty." 

Jerome  said  softly,  "So  Miss  Amalie  came 
to  Alfred  and  begged  for  mercy." 

"How  did  you  know?"  asked  Dorothea, 
with  ingenuous  surprise. 

Jerome  laughed.  "Oh,  I'm  very  astute. 
What  interests  me  now  is  this:  did  Alfred 
thaw  out  and  extend  the  mercy?  " 

Dorothea's  face  changed,  became  thinly 
violent.  "Yes!  You  can  see  how  he  is  in 
her  power.  How  she  flattered  and  deceived 
and  influenced  him.  That  is  what  is  so  ter- 
rible. He  permitted  the  farmer  to  remain, 
after  her  blandishments.  Not  only  that — 
and  I  do  not  expect  you  to  believe  me. 


Jerome — he  extended  the  mortgage,  actu- 
ally gave  Hobson  money  for  his  sick  wife 
and  children,  and  sent  them  a  physician,  our 
own  Doctor  Hawley!  Does  it  seem  incredi- 
ble to  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jerome  very  quietly,  "it  does 
seem  incredible  to  me." 

Dorothea  was  more  and  more  excited. 
"Not  only  that,  Jerome!  But  it  seems  that 
that  woman  was  very  sly  indeed.  She  in- 
formed Alfred  that  she  was  ill,  that  she  had 
spent  many  nights  in  tending  the  farmer's 
disgustingly  ailing  family.  What  does  the 
infatuated  man  do  then,  pray?  As  head  of 
the  school  board,  he  ordered  the  creature  to 
rest,  and  forced  the  board  to  continue  to  pay 
her  salary." 

"Was  she  ill,  really?" 

Dorothea  stared  at  him,  frowning.  She 
said  harshly,  "That  is  what  she  told  Alfred. 
I  think  she  was  merely  indolent.  After  all, 
she  is  a  strapping  creature."  She  paused. 
"Alfred  tried  to  interest  me  in  the  family, 
and  to  please  him  I  visited  them.  We  found 
Amalie  in  bed.  She  must  have  had  a  slight 
cold;  I  must  be  just.  She  did  appear  ill,  but 
doubtless  it  was  affectation.  The  family  ap- 
peared devoted  to  her,  but  you  know  how 
that  class  dissembles." 

"How  long  was  she  ill?" 

"From  Christmas  until  spring.  She  never 
returned  to  the  school,  except  for  the  last 
month." 

Jerome  began  to  walk  slowly  up  and  down 
the  room.  "She  has  forgotten  her  old  Hobson 
family,  I  presume?" 

Dorothea  was  again  excited.  "  Indeed  not, 
and  that  is  another  evidence  of  her  low  in- 
stincts !  She  visits  them  at  least  once  a  week, 
with  baskets." 

"So  she  and  Alfred  are  now  the  guardian 
angels  of  the  Hobsons?  "  Jerome's  voice  was 
bitterly  amused. 

"Yes!  Is  it  not  intolerable?  You  can  see 
how  infatuated  he  is." 

Jerome  continued  his  restless  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room.  "We  must  look  at  this 
(Continued  on  Page  57 ) 
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Tests  prove  changing  from  strong 
soa])s  to  Lux  takes  away  dishpan  red- 
ness. Lux  is  thrifty,  too— ounce  for 
ounce,  does  up  to  tivice  as  many 
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Meet  DaisYf  my  dressmaker! 
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It's  a  far  cry  from  Paris  to  a  pasture.  But  in 
the  world  of  fashion,  Daisy's  quite  a  figure ! 

Chances  are,  you  already  own  one  of  her 
"creations"  ...  a  soft  little  dress,  a  trim  suit, 
perhaps  a  cozy  housecoat.  In  the  lining  or  on 
the  price-tag,  it's  identified  as  Aralac* 

Aralac  is  another  exciting  product  to  be 
conjured  from  a  pail  of  milk.  Spun  from  the 
casein  particles  into  fleece-light  strands,  its 
composition  is  much  like  that  of  wool  or  fur. 
It  boasts  the  liveness  common  to  protein 
fibers.  Weaves  into  fabrics  that  are  colorful 
. . .  smooth-fitting  . . .  delightful  to  feel. 

Furthermore,  they  disprove  a  time-worn 
old  proverb.   For  here's  one  case  where  you 


can  "eat  your  milk  and  wear  it,  too."  While 
providing,  by  the  millions  of  yards,  a  wel- 
come new  material  for  designers'  scissors  .  . . 
Aralac  does  not  divert  a  single  glass  of  milk 
from  your  family's  table. 

In  developing  this  versatile  textile  .  .  .  out 
of  once-discarded  wastes  .  .  .  National  Dairy 
simply  carries  forward  a  wide-ranging  pro- 
gram to  increase  the  usefulness  of  milk  by- 
products. At  National  Dairy  Laboratories, 
research  goes  on  each  day  to  improve  the 
processing  of  cheese,  butter,  ice  cream.  A 
continual  effort  to  find  new  and  better  ways 
to  bring  you  milk,  nature's  most  nearly  perfect 
food,  in  all  its  forms,  -Htu.  v.  »  i;.i  na 


Dedicated  to  the  ivider  use  and  better  under- 
standing of  dairy  -products  as  human  food 
.  .  .  as  a  base  for  the  development  of  new 
products  and  materials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the  farms 
nvd  in   the   towns   and   cities   of  America. 
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(Continued  from  Page  55) 
reasonably,"  he  said.  "The  problem  would 
not  be  settled  by  disposing  of  Miss  Amalie. 
Alfred  wants  to  marry.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  we  could  disentangle  him  from  this 
woman.  But — if  we  did,  he  would  find 
someone  else." 

"Yes,"  murmured  Dorothea,  and  her 
gaunt  cheeks  flushed. 

Jerome  paused  and  regarded  her  levelly. 
"It  might  be  you,  eh.  Dotty?  Especially  if 
you  gave  him  a  hint." 

Dorothea  colored.  She  said  coldly,  "Fe- 
males do  not  'hint,'  as  you  say,  Jerome." 

"No?  I've  found  them  excellent  hinters. 
You  might  try  it.  Dotty.  Or  I  might.  I'm 
surprised  at  papa;  he  understands  every- 
thing, yet  he  has  done  nothing  to  influence 
Alfred." 

"You  have  no  delicacy,  Jerome!"  cried 
Dorothea,  moving  vehemently  on  her  pil- 
lows. 

"Who  was  ever  delicate  about  money? 
Only  h>TX)crites,  or  those  who  have  more 
than  enough." 

"You  wouldn't  be  so  presumptuous  as 
to — interfere ! "  Dorothea's  words  and  man- 
ner were  indignant,  but  Jerome  detected  the 
faintest  pleading,  the  faintest  hope,  in  her 
voice. 

He  laughed.  "I  might!  I  really  might! 
I  am,  perhaps,  prejudiced  against  Alfred. 
He  is  not  good  enough  for  you,  Dotty.  I 
can't  imagine  why  you  are  so  fond  of  him." 

Involuntarily,  she  extended  her  hand  to 
him,  and  he  went  to  her  bedside  and  took  it. 
It  was  hot  and  parched,  and  again  he  felt 
that  unfamiliar  compassion  for  her. 

He  pressed  her  hand.  "Dotty,  I've  really 
been  very  fond  of  you,  in  my  own  peculiar 
way."  He  dropped  her  hand.  "But  let's  get 
down  to  business.  When  Alfred  remarries, 
he  will  naturally  live  in  this  house,  and  fill  it 
with  his  brats.  You  will  remain  as  house- 
keeper, a  kind  of  respected  upper  servant, 
under  the  thumb  of  the  new  mistress." 

E)oROTHE.\  uttered  a  despairing  cry.  "I 
cannot  bear  it.  Oh,  Jerome,  to  be  sub- 
^ servient  to  that  dreadful  creature!"  She 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  sobbed. 
"How  can  papa  be  so  oblivious  to  what  this 
means  to  his  children — to  me,  his  daughter ! " 

Jerome  moistened  his  lips.  He  waited 
until  Dorothea  was  quiet  again.  Then,  very 
softly,  he  asked,  "You  know  nothing  of 
papa's  will?" 

In  more  guarded  moments,  Dorothea 
would  have  withdrawn  indignantly,  would 
have  repelled  her  brother's  curiosity  out  of 
loyalty  to  her  father.  But  now  she  had  lost 
control  of  herself.  Speaking  from  behind  her 
trembling  hands,  she  said,  "Only  a  little. 
Alfred  is  to  have  this  house,  and  all  that  is 
in  it.  I  am  to  have  one  third  from  the  bank, 
for  life.  If  I  die,  without  marriage,  my  in- 
come reverts  to  the  estate  and  to  Alfred. 
Alfred  is  to  become  president  of  the  bank. 
It  is  very  involved." 


"And  I,  darling  Dotty?"  asked  Jerome 
even  more  softly. 

Dorothea  wiped  her  eyes.  "Papa  knows  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  interest  you  in  the  bank, 
Jerome.  Oh,  when  he  explained  to  me,  I  be- 
lieved it  just !  Why  do  I  no  longer  believe  it 
just?"  She  gazed  at  Jerome.  "You  are  to  be 
paid  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  life." 

Jerome  stood  up  abruptly.  "Three  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,"  he  said.  "I  spend  mort- 
than  five  times  that  now."  His  dark  face  be- 
came narrow,  evil.  "  So,  I  am  to  have  a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  jug  of  cheap  wine,  and  one  or  two 
stinking  rooms  on  a  back  street." 

Something  in  his  manner  affrighted  his 
sister.  She  caught  at  his  hand.  "Jerome! 
Do  not  look  like  that!  Oh,  I  ought  not  to 
have  told  you."  Her  voice  rose  to  a  cry,  and 
Jerome,  apprehensive,  glanced  at  the  door. 
He  sat  down. 

"There  now,  Dorothea,  rest  assured  I 
shall  not  tell  anyone  what  you  have  told 
me.  Here  is  my  handkerchief.  \\'ipe  your 
eyes.  We  aren't  lost  yet.  We  have  things  to 
do,  together.  The  first  step  is  to  prevent 
Alfred's  marriage  to  that  strumpet." 

"Oh,  Jerome,  is  that  possible?" 

"  I  must  think  about  it.  When  is  the  mar- 
riage to  take  place?" 

"December  twenty-eighth." 

"There  must  be  some  way  we  can  prevent 
it."  He  paused.  "I  must  have  a  talk  with 
darling  papa.  Tonight."  He  stood  up,  bent 
over  and  kissed  her  forehead.  "Dear  Dotty. 
Trust  me.  Leave  it  all  to  me." 

William  Lindsey  was  alone  in  the  library, 
his  head  bent  over  a  book,  his  tortured  feet 
stretched  out  to  the  fire.  Jerome  paused  on 
the  threshold.  He  saw  his  father's  frail 
profile  outlined  by  the  fire,  and  now  it 
seemed  no  longer  to  be  full  of  wise  compo- 
sure and  aristocratic  gentleness.  Rather,  to 
Jerome,  it  appeared  of  a  Roman  sternness 
and  austerity,  without  pity.  Jerome  clenched 
his  hands  at  his  sides.  The  clock  in  the  hall 
ticked  loud  in  the  stillness. 

Mr.  Lindsey  quietly  turned  a  page.  Then 
he  glanced  up  and  saw  his  son  in  the  door- 
way. "Jerome,"  he  said.  "  I  had  been  hoping 
we  might  have  a  talk  together.  That  is  why 
I  have  waited." 

It  was  his  old  voice,  affectionate  and 
calm,  and  a  surge,  as  of  nostalgia,  rushed 
through  Jerome.  He  went  toward  the 
hearth,  stood  looking  down  at  the  fire. 

Mr.  Lindsey  laid  aside  his  book.  "Sit 
down,  Jerome,"  he  said. 

Jerome  sat  down.  Mr.  Lindsey  scruti- 
nized his  son.  His  white  brows  drew  to- 
gether briefly. 

He  said,  "Is  Dorothea  feeling  better?" 

Jerome  shrugged  slightly.  "She  is  nat- 
urally upset  about  this — marriage." 

"Oh,"  murmured  Mr.  Lindsey.  He  lay 
back  in  his  chair.  "Yes,  she  is  inconsolable, 
poor  girl.  She  always  believed  Alfred  would 
marry  her  eventually." 


"  Then  fold  in  tivo  eggs  and  put  in  a  quick  oven. 
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No  one  vho's  tasted  Swift's  Brookfield  is  surprised  to  hear  it's 
AMERICA'S  FAVORITE  pure  pork  sausage.  For  Swift  uses  selected 
cuts  and  the  seasoning  is  PERFECT!  Not  too  spicy,  not  too  mild, 
here's  a  blend  that  millions  call  "JUST  RIGHT".  So  look  for  the 
package  with  the  red-plaid  ends;  ask  for 
Su  i/f'.s  lirookfieUl  Sausage.  A  high-quality 
PROTEIN  food,  it's  fine  for  dinner  dishes. 
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Jerome  took  a  long  time  to  light  a  cheroot; 
he  cHpped  the  end,  stood  up,  Hfted  a  wax 
taper  from  the  mantelpiece,  lit  it,  puffed 
at  the  cheroot  experimentally,  then  sat 
down. 

"Ah,  well,"  sighed  Mr.  Lindsey,  "man 
proposes,  and  then  his  passion  disposes.  We 
mustn't  condemn  Alfred." 

"No,"  said  Jerome,  and  now  he  spoke  in 
his  hard  and  ciTiical  voice.  "We  must  al- 
ways remember  that  Alfred  is  a  fool,  in 
spite  of  that  granite  and  reasonable  ex- 
terior." He  pointed  at  the  book  near  his  fa- 
ther's hand.  "Rochefoucauld  again?  Well, 
I  can  quote  from  that,  too,  and  it  is  pertinent 
for  Alfred. '  Some  pjeople  with  great  merit  are 
disgusting.'"  . 

"You  find  Alfred  disgusting?" 

"Yes.  I  always  have.  But  that  isn't  news 
to  you,  father.  However,  1  confess  that  even 
I  am  surprised  at  this  new  folly  of  his.  I 
never  believed  him  fatuous;  I  always  thought 
he  had  an  eye  out  for  what  was  prudent." 

JNIr.  lindsey  stirred  in  his  chair.  "You  do 
not  think  Miss  Amalie  a  prudent  choice  for 
Alfred?  How  can  you  tell?  You  have 
scarcely  seen  her." 

Jerome  laughed,  and  it  was  an  ugly  sound. 
"Father.  I  am  not  a  child.  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  women  like  this.  Paris.  London, 
New  York  are  full  of  such  women." 

Mr.  Lindsey  said,  "Jerome,  look  at  me. 
You've  been  avoiding  that  ever  since  you 
entered  the  room." 

Jerome  turned  his  eyes  reluctantly  to  his 
father,  and  flushed  darkly.  The  other  man 
passed  a  lean  white  finger  over  his  lips.  He 
sat  upright  in  his  chair. 

"Jerome,  you  might  be  mistaken,  you 
know.  1  have  had  occasion  to  study  Miss 
Amalie  for  the  past  three  weeks,  since  she 
came  to  live  with  us.  on  my  invitation." 

Jerome  smiled.  "And  you  are  satisfied? 
You  approve  of  the  marriage?  Or,  perhaps, 
you  think  a  strumpet  would  enliven  this  gen- 
teel and  refined  atmosphere?" 

Mr.  Lindsey's  voice  was  louder.  "  It  is  un- 
gentlemanly  to  use  that  abominable  word. 
1  believed  1  had  instilled  in  you  some  meas- 
ure of  respect  for  every  woman." 

"  Not  for  strumpets."  Jerome  looked  fully 
at  his  father  now,  and  it  was  an  alien  and 
derisive  look. 

"Jerome I "  Mr.  Lindsey's  tone  was  stern. 
"1  must  forbid  you  to  apply  that  word  to 
Miss  Amalie  again  in  this  house,  and  in  my 
hearing." 

Jerome  did  not  speak,  but  his  fixed  and 
evil  smile  did  not  disappear  as  he  stared  at 
his  father.  At  last  he  said  softly,  "I  will  not 
apply  it  again.  Forgive  me.  But  that  does 
not  change  my  opinion."  He  stood  up.  "Do 
you  actually  believe  this  is  a  love  match  on 
her  side?" 

To  his  surprise,  his  father  responded 
evenly,  "No.  She  told  me  frankly  that  she 
has  only  the  mildest  fondness  for  Alfred,  but 
considerable  respect.  She  also  told  me  that 
she  was  marrying  him  for  what  he  repre- 
sented: security,  money,  position.  She  also 
told  me,  and  I  believe  her,  that  she  had  been 
equally  frank  with  Alfred.  From  that  mo- 
ment I  knew  Miss  Amalie  to  be  an  honest 
and  fearless  woman,  incapable  of  deceit. 
That  was  when  I  accepted  her  and  con- 
sented to  the  marriage." 

Jerome  said,  "You  do  not  find  her  admis- 
sions repugnant?" 

Mr.  Lindsey  laughed  softly.  "I  find  them 
refreshing,  and  reassuring.  Thousands  of 
respectable  young  ladies  make  such  marriages 
every  day,  but  are  less  honest  in  their 
avowed  reasons." 

"And  may  I  ask  what  our  friends  think  of 
the  matter?" 

Mr.  Lindsey,  disregarding  Jerome's  sneers, 
replied  composedly,  "Our  friends  are  as- 
tounded, to  say  the  least.  Of  course  their 
opinions  are  colored  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  eligible  daughters  who  would  make 
Alfred  acceptable  wives.  Many,  I  have  heard, 
have  vowed  not  t«  accept  her.  I  hope  that 
the  disagreeableness  will  not  endure  long. 
Not  that  Miss  Amalie  would  be  devastated. 
The  whole  thing  amuses  her.  A  sense  of 
humor  is  very  strong  in  her— and  a  most 
intelligent  and  discerning  mind." 


CHOCOLATE  SUNDAE 
■WAFFLE-WICHES" 


Using  Duffs  Waffle  Mix,  bake 
the  waffles  a  bit  crisper  tfian 
usual.  Serve  generous  portions 
of  vanilla  or  mint  ice  cream 
on  fop  and  pour  on  plenty  of 
cfiocolate  or  butterscotch  sauce' 


There  are  dozens  of  other  Perfect  Party 
Desserts  voii  can  make  with  creamy- 
crisp  waffles  . .  .yf/no' desserts,  delicious 
to  eat  and  so  easy  to  make  with  Duff's. 
Kor  example,  add  chopped  figs  or 
dales,  chocolate  hits  or  nut  meats  to 
waffle  halter  Ix-fore  haking.  Or  lop 
with  fruil  and  whipped  cream. 


J I  ST  ADD 


— lluil's  all! 


The  Indians  taught  maple-sugar  making  to  the 
French  settlers  who,  in  return,  furnished  fine 
metal  kettles  to  replace  crude  Indian  utensils. 

Hankering  for  real 
maple  sugar  flavor? 

The  Indians  were  the  first  to  discover  that 
syrup  could  be  made  from  the  sap  of  maple 
trees.  But  their  crude  methods  could  not 
match  the  flavor  of  our  Vermont  Maid  Syrup. 

Our  way  is  to  select  maple  sugar  that's 
especially  full  flavored;  then  blend  it  with 
cane  and  other  sugars.  This  enhances  the 
maple  flavor — makes  it  richer,  more  deli- 
cious. You  get  the  same  real  maple  sugar 
flavor  in  every  bottle!  Get  Vermont  Maid 
Syrup  at  your  grocer's. 

Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc., 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


Vermont 

Syrup 
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FRENCH'S 
WORCESTERSHIRE 

DOES   THE   TRICK! 

MONDAY  NIGHT  SPECIAL  ...  2  cups 
cooked  brown  rice,  1  cup  diced  left- 
over roast  pork,  lamb  or  beef,  1  small 
onion  chopped  fine,  2  tablesp.  butter 
or  margarine,  3  tablesp.  French's 
Worcester.shire,  salt,  pepper. 
Mix  ingredients,  fry  over  slow 
heat  until  heated  through 
(about  15  min.).  Add  cook- 
ing fat  if  necessary  to  keep 
from  sticking.  Serves  3. 


WBLeO/HE 
HOM€! 


TTiese  Rival  originals  are  being  "Wel- 
comed Home"  by  house- 
wives from  coast  to  coast. 


The  Juicer  that  gets  ALL 
the  juice,  without  rind- 
oil,  pulp  or  seeds. 


9ce-0-Jf<U 

Easily  crushes  cubes 

or   lumps,    fine    or 

coarse. 


CAN    OPENER  iA 

Opens  cans  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  leav- 
ing smooth  beveled  edges. 

For  steaks,  chops, 
fish  Or  fowl.  On 
electric  adjustable 
broiler  made. 

ORieiNALISTS 

in     KnCHENEERING 


HWd 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


"You  think  these  make  up  for  all  the 
other  things?" 

Mr.  Lindsey  moved  in  his  chair.  He  said, 
as  if  in  wonderment,  "Strange  to  confess, 
they  do.  Miss  Amalie  is  not  such  a  young 
female  as  I  knew  in  my  youth.  There  is 
strength  in  her,  and  fearlessness,  as  well  as 
honesty.  She  does  not  simper;  she  never  has 
the  vapors.  There  is  a  clarity  and  a  forth- 
rightness  in  her  mind  which  is  like  an  open 
wind."  He  was  silent  a  moment,  then  said 
softly,  "If  I  were  a  young  man,  I  could  not 
resist  her.  She  is  a  woman."  He  looked  up, 
seemed  about  to  speak,  then  was  silent. 

The  young  man  leaned  against  the  mantel- 
piece, half  turned  from  his  father.  He  said, 
"I  hoped  that  you  would  be  agreeable  if  I 
did  all  I  could  to  prevent  this  marriage." 

Mr.  Lindsey  was  so  perturbed  by  the 
glimpse  he  had  had  of  his  son's  face  that  he 
did  not  immediately  answer.  Then  his  voice 
was  disturbed  and  impatient.  "What  can 
you  do,  Jerome?  There  are  things  which 
must  be  accepted." 

Jerome  did  not  turn.  He  said,  "If  you 
forbade  the  marriage,  Alfred  would  obey 
you." 

Mr.  Lindsey's  fingers  stroked  one  another 
slowly,  over  and  over.  He  said  to  himself. 
There  is  fear  in  this  room,  and  danger.  What 
is  it?  What  has  happened?  Yes,  I  feel  vio- 
lence too.  Does  it  come  from  Jerome?  What 
does  he  care  whom  Alfred  marries?  Is  it 
money?   Yes,  perhaps,  it  is  money. 

He  said,  "I  will  not  compel  obedience. 
Alfred  is  not  a  young  man.  It  is  his  life  to 
live.   Jerome,  will  you  please  sit  down?" 

Jerome  dropped  into  his  chair  again.  His 
profile  was  dark  and  intent,  and  unreadable. 

Mr.  Lindsey  said,  "I  trust  you  are  to  re- 
main with  us  for  a  while,  after  the  wedding? 


1^  Luxury-  is  an  ancient  notion. 
"  There  was  once  a  Chinese  man- 
darin who  had  himself  wakened 
three  tinnjs  every  morniniz  simply 
for  the  pleasure  of  being  told  it  was 
not  yet  time  to  get  up.  — ARGOSY. 


It  has  been  a  long  time  since  you  were  home, 
my  boy." 

Jerome  said,  from  behind  the  shelter  of  his 
hand,  "Would  you  care  if  I  remained — 
indefinitely?" 

Mr.  Lindsey  sat  upright  in  his  chair. 
"Would  I  care?  Jerome,  are  you  serious?" 

Jerome  dropped  his  hand.  "Yes,  I  am 
serious."  He  hesitated.  "I  think  I  am  a 
little  tired  of  a  foot-loose  life " 

"Jerome!  If  I  could  believe  that!  It  is 
what  I  have  always  hoped,  but  in  the  past 
years,  since  the  war,  I  have  given  up  hope." 

Jerome  watched  his  father.  "I  have  con- 
sidered asking  you  to  place  me  in  the  bank," 
he  said  evenly. 

Mr.  Lindsey  frankly  stared.  Then,  all  at 
once,  his  face  slowly  closed,  withdrew.  He 
said,  "Jerome,  what  is  behind  this?" 

"I  thought  I  was  clear,  father.  I'm  tired 
of  a  foot-loose  existence.  I  think  I  might  like 
the  bank,  if  I  tried  it." 

"  Is  that  not  a  peculiar,  and  sudden,  de- 
cision?" 

Jerome  smiled.  "Perhaps,  to  you.  But, 
on  the  way  here,  I  did  some  thinking.  Per- 
haps, unconsciously,  I  have  been  doing  some 
thinking  for  the  past  year.  It  is  probable 
that  I  have  been  homesick  and  never  knew 
it."  His  eyes  were  candid  on  the  surface,  but 
Mr.  Lindsey  thought  that  something  murky 
moved  under  all  that  clarity. 

"You  are  not  frank  with  me,  Jerome." 

"I  am  frank!  Is  it  so  strange  that  a 
prodigal  wishes  to  return  home?" 

"  But  you  have  not  exactly  eaten  husks  or 
lain  with  the  swine  and  the  oxen,  to  continue 
with  the  parable." 

Jerome's  smile  grew  wider.  "How  could 
you  know,  father?" 

Mr.  Lindsey  did  not  return  that  smile.  In- 
stead, he  became  stem  and  reflective. 
"Jerome,  I  have  never  reproached  you  for 
anything.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong.  Remem- 
bering my  stem  parents,  I  decided  that  no 
child  of  mine  should  be  restricted,  or  be 


Home  they  march,  these  hale  and  hearty 
denizens  of  the  deep!  Home  to  the  range 
— your  kitchen  range,  of  course. 

Some  of  these  Birds  Eye  hearties  are 
here  now.  Not  in  any  staggering  numbers 
and  varieties.  But  keep  your  eye  peeled 
on  that  Birds  Eye  case!  For  Fish  Dirmers 


and  Quick-Frozen!  And  since  WE  do  all 
the  work,  you  merely  enjoy  the  succulent 
fillets. 


are  in  the  cards.  We  suggest  Birds  Eye 
Cod. 

Not  the  smoked,  salted,  or  dried  cod 
most  folks  know.  But  real  "ocean-fresh" 
cod — known  to  trawlermen  as  "king  of 
the  sea!" 

Ocean  freshness  captured! 

Birds  Eye  Cod  Fillets  are  truly  ocean- 
fresh.  We  swear  it!  Why,  listen  .  .  . 

We  nab  our  cod  in  the  cold  North  At- 
lantic, speed  them  to  port.  Within  4  hours, 
they're  cleaned,  boned,  washed,  filleted — 

BIRDS  EYE 
FROSTED  FOODS 

Product  of  General  Foods 


Lady,  these  fillets  are  SOMETHING! 
Brimful  of  that  "just-caught"  tang  of  the 
sea  .  .  .  ocean-fresh  as  all  get  out! 

You  eat  ALL  you  buy! 

Just  unwrap  'em,  cook,  serve.  Birds  Eye 
Cod  Fillets  are  thrifty,  too.  For  in  them 
is  NO  WASTE— you  eat  everything!  So 
look  sharp  at  your  Birds  Eye  Store  for  Cod 
Fillets — and  other  delicious  Birds  Eye 
Fish!  You'U  love 'em! 


"^lEB" 
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lAagtc  Treafs 

^ifh JM/onder-IVorkinj  Spry  recipes 


WORK   WONDERS 


WITHOUT  A    B.r  OP   cf  \ 

Y""" i-*iav ,,„„„, Z^  OF  SUGAR!      I 


■•■■^>K^  inliotoveii(425°I.\) 


40^50  r„inu„.s.,„„il  browned. 
FMcy  Spry  Pastry:    M,V    o 

'"'■«<■  P"as.  AM  4  "       "^''  °^ 
'•"Id  w  A  T  L  ,;       ■  *? '  ''''■'*P"'>ns 
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You  can  be  a  Hotter  Cook  in  spite 
ofshortagesand  marketing  head- 
aches. Just  count  on  Spry's  help! 

You  can  be  sure  of  lighter,  more 
delicious  cakes  with  Spry  and  its 
easy  One-Bowl  Method.  Toods  fried 
the  Spry  way  taste  grand,  are  so  di- 
gestible! The  wonderful  pancakes, 
waffles,  tea  cakes  you  can  get  with 
Spry  are  ideal  for  sugar-saving  des- 
serts. Yes— there's  Magic  in  Spry! 


WORK    WONDERS 
WITH     CHICKEN! 

No  oiu'  will  sijili  for  turkoy  who  Ui-stes 
this  (icliciou.s  Ilolidiiy  Ciii('l<('n  I'ie 
with  it.s  teiiilcr,  fiiiky,  goldeii-hrowii  Spry 
crust — so  easy  to  make  the  Spry  way. 


4-pound  fowl,  cut  in 

pieces 
4  teaspoons  salt 
6  pepiiercorns 

2  stalks  celery,  cut  in 
pieces 

3  sprigs  parsley 
1  small  onion 


1  bay  leaf 

2  quarts  boiling  water 
%  cup  flour 

1  teaspoon  paprika 
^  cup  top  milk 

I  recipe  Flaky  Sprj- 
Pastry 
(see  recipe  above) 

Stew  chicken  with  seasonings  in  boiling 
water  to  nearly  cover  until  tender  (about  2 
hours).  Cut  chicken  in  large  pieces,  removing 
bones  and  skin.  Si  rain  stock,  and  add  water 
to  make  4  cups.  Make  a  smooth  mixture  of 
flour,  paprika  and  top  milk:  add  to  broth. 
Bring  to  boil;  stir  until  well  blended.  Add 
chicken:  pour  into  12  x  8  x  2-inch  baking  di.sh. 
Roll  about  ?3  of  dough  into  12  x  8-inch 
oblong  '^  iiioh  thick;  prick  many  times  to 
allow  steam  to  escape.  Koll  remaining  dough 
Jk  inch  thick.  Make  one  large  or  8  small  pastrj- 
cliickens  and  arrange  on  top  of  pie.  Cut  re- 
maining dough  into  3,4-inch  strips.  Twist 
strips,  place  around  edge  of  pie.  Bake  in  hot 
oven  (425°  F.)  40-50  minutes.  Serves  8. 

HOLIDAY     CHICKEN 
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forced  to  fit  any  preconceived  pattern.  Per- 
haps I  was  wrong  in  giving  you  your  way. 
Certainly  it  has  not  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful. You  have  no  respect  for  money,  and 
I  am  not  speaking  of  its  grosser  values.  You 
have  no  respect  for  it  as  a  symbol  of  man's 
time  and  effort.  To  you,  it  was  only  a  means 
for  the  purchase  of  pleasures  and  follies." 

"You  have  a  low  opinion  of  me,  father." 

"Jerome,  have  you  a  better?" 

Jerome  was  silent. 

Mr.  Lindsey  resumed,  almost  compassion- 
ately: "I  have  no  quarrel  with  pleasure.  I 
had  too  little  in  my  ow-n  youth.  I  wanted 
you  to  see  the  world,  and  enjoy  it.  I  did  not 
believe  that  you  would  waste  your  entire 
fortune  in  sensual  pursuits.  I  believed  that 
you  had  some  sense  of  proportion.  Perhaps, 
though,  I  am  wrong.  Perhaps  you  will  have 
something  more  joyous  to  remember  in  your 
old  age  than  balanced  ledgers.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  better  part." 

Jerome  said,  "I  am  coming  to  doubt  it  is 
'the  better  part,'  father.  I  would  be  a  sen- 
timental fool  if  I  said  the  pleasures  were 
'empty.'  They  weren't.  They  gave  me  con- 
siderable satisfaction.  However,  even  cham- 
pagne and  caviar  and  dancing  can  become 
tiresome.  I'd  like  to  try  to  be  a  solid  citizen, 
for  a  change." 

"Your  only  excursion  into  the  realms  of 
banking.  Jerome,  was  when  you  induced  me 
to  help  bring  the  railroad  to  Rivensend.  I 
must  admit  I  was  surprised  and  gratified  at 
your  vision." 

"Then  try  me  with  other  visions!"  His 
tone  was  light  and  facetious. 

"Jerome,  banking  is  not  to  be  treated  as 
a  game,"  Mr.  Lindsey  told  him.  "There  is 
too  much  at  stake,  too 

many  human  lives  in-       

vol  ved .  Nothing  is  cer- 
tain in  this  world; 
mistakes  are  made  in 
banking.  But  too  many 
mistakes  result  in 
ruined  lives  and  misery. 
We  cannot  take  that 
chance." 

"Does  Alfred  under- 
stand these  things?" 
asked    Jerome,    fixing 

his  father  with  his  hard.       

shrewd  look. 

Mr.  Lindsey  hesitated.  "Not  always.  Al- 
fred has  a  reverence  for  money  as  a  thing  in 
itself.  But  it  is  a  good  quality,  after  all,  a 
protection  for  those  who  depend  upon  us.  It 
is  better  to  lack  imagination  in  banking  than 
to  have  too  much." 

"And  I  have  too  much?" 

Mr.  Lindsey  looked  at  him  steadily. 
"Yes,  ERirhaps.  And  too  much  irresponsibil- 
ity.',' 

Jerome  said,  "Suppose  you  give  me  a 
chance.  After  all,  as  a  neophyte  in  the  busi- 
ness I  could  not  do  much  harm.  Alfred  prob- 
ably keeps  the  keys  on  a  chain  around  his 
neck." 


^  Examine  yourself  whether  you 
^  wish  to  be  rich  or  to  be  happy. 
If  you  wish  to  be  rich,  you  should 
know  that  it  is  neither  a  good  thing 
nor  at  all  in  your  power:  but  if  you 
wish  to  be  happy,  you  should  know 
that  it  is  both  a  good  thing  and  in 
your  power,  for  the  one  is  a  tem- 
porary loan  of  fortune,  and  happi- 
n«'ss  eonies  front  the  will. 

—  EPICTETUS. 


NoTember,  1945 

"Do  you  think  to  usurp  Alfred's  place?" 
asked  Mr.  Lindsey,  almost  pityingly.  "Let 
me  assure  you  that  Alfred's  position  is  im- 
pregnable. I  have  taken  care  of  that  mat- 
ter, and  nothing  will  induce  me  to  change  my 
mind.  You  carmot  hurt  Alfred,  Jerome." 

Jerome  said,  in  a  muffled  voice,  "I  don't 
think  I  want  to  hurt  him.  Why  should  I?" 

"Then  what  is  it?" 

Jerome's  hands,  suddenly  cold,  fastened 
themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  mantelpiece. 
"  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  as  if  speaking  with- 
out volition.  "I  only  know  I  want  to  stay, 
that  I  wish  to  have  a  part  in  the  bank." 

"You  would  not  care  to  remain  here — 
without  a  part  in  the  bank?" 

"No,"  Jerome  told  him.  "I  must  have 
occupation." 

Mr.  Lindsey  closed  his  eyes  again.  "My 
instinct,  against  all  my  reason  and  my  affec- 
tion for  you,  urges  me  to  ask  you  to  go 
away." 

Jerome  said,  somewhat  hoarsely,  "If  you 
wish  me  to  leave,  I  will  go.  But  I'll  never 
come  back.  I  swear  it.  You  will  never  see 
me  after  I  leave." 

"Why  not?  Have  I  offended  you  so, 
Jerome?" 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  never  return. 
I  only  know  that  I  would  not.  I  could  not 
endure  it." 

There  was  a  long  silence  in  the  room. 
Then  Jerome  whispered,  "Don't  send  me 
away,  sir." 

Mr.  Lindsey  stirred.   He  said,  "Give  me 
my  cane,  Jerome.    Thank  you.    Your  arm, 
please.  I'm  not  what  I  used  to  be." 
They  faced  each  other  on  the  hearth. 

"  Stay,  Jerome,"  said 

Mr.    Lindsey.    "Stay. 

There  is  a  place  for 
you  in  the  bank." 

Jerome  forced  him- 
self to  smile.  "Thank 
you,  sir.  You  won't 
regret  it." 

Mr.  Lindsey  put  his 
hand  to  his  forehead. 
"  I  am  getting  fanciful, 
perhaps,  and  a  little 
feverish.    But  some- 

thing  tells  me  that  I 

shall  do  more  than  re- 
gret it.  No,  please,  do  not  go  with  me.  I  can 
find  my  way  alone.   Good  night,  Jerome." 


It  was  late,  but  Jerome  Lindsey  could  not 
go  to  bed.  The  profound  silence  which  had 
followed  the  storm  enhanced,  rather  than 
decreased,  his  restlessness.  He  stood  by  the 
window  and  looked  out  upon  a  brilliant 
black-and-white  world  under  a  blazing  moon 
flung,  like  an  enormous  silver  coin,  through 
the  black  sky.  There  was  nothing  static  in 
this  scene,  in  spite  of  the  midnight  silence. 
It  was  all  white-and-black  fire.  The  argent 
grounds  flowed  down  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
black  copse  of  pines  below.  A  huge  elm 
stood  halfway  dowfi;  its  shadow  lay  like  a 
JVIr.  lindsey  lay  in  his  chair  and  closed  his  stiff  black  web  on  the  smooth  snow,  sharp 
eyes.  He  seemed  to  drowse.  The  fire  crackled,     and  intricate  and  minutely  detailed.  Spruces 


shot  up  flames.  The  gale  no  longer  potmded 
the  windows.  The  house  was  still,  and  the 
clock  struck  eleven,  one  slow  and  ponderous 
stroke  after  another. 

Then  Mr.  Lindsey  spoke.  "You  and  Al- 
fred have  never  been  very  congenial.  That 
is  your  fault,  Jerome.  However,  congenial- 
ity is  not  an  absolute  necessity  in  business. 
It  is  not  that  that  worries  me — at  least,  it 
doesn't  worry  me  as  much  as  something 
else." 

"Yes,  father?" 

Mr.  Lindsey  still  spoke  as  if  out  of  a  deep 
sleep.  "I  don't  know  what  it  is  that  lies 
behind  this  decision  of  yours.  I  do  not  fully 
believe  it  is  homesickness,  or  weariness  with 
sensuality  and  thoughtless  living,  though 
they  perhaps  have  a  share  in  your  deci- 
sion." He  opened  his  eyes.  "What  is  it, 
Jerome?" 

It  had  always  been  a  rare  occasion  when 
his  father  had  looked  at  him  like  this,  and 
always  it  had  intimidated  Jerome.  He  stood 
up  involuntarily  at  his  father's  words.  He 
could  not  look  away  from  the  inexorable  blue 
of  his  father's  eyes. 


were  scattered  about,  each  loaded  with  a 
weight  of  shining  alabaster,  each  casting  a 
reflection  on  the  snow  like  deep  black  ink. 

Jerome  thought,  /  should  like  to  paint  this! 

He  saw  a  shadow  gliding  over  the  snow- 
below  his  window.  Incredulous,  he  pressed 
his  face  to  the  pane.  The  shadow  lengthened, 
became  clearer.  Someone  was  walking  down 
there.  It  was  Amalie  Maxwell.  She  wore  a 
short  jacket  of  fur,  and  her  hands  were  in  a 
muff.  But  her  head  was  uncovered.  Jerome 
could  clearly  see  the  black  shadow  of  her 
hair  falling  down  below  her  shoulders.  She 
stood  below  his  window,  her  profile  to  him. 
Then  she  turned,  walking  down  the  slope 
toward  the  pines. 

Without  thinking,  Jerome  rushed  to  his 
wardrobe,  pulled  out  his  coat  and  flung  it 
over  his  shoulders.  He  ran  down  the  dark 
warm  well  of  the  stairway.  The  bolt  had 
been  drawn,  and  he  opened  the  door  without 
a  creak,  pulled  it  closed  behind  him. 

The  pure  and  sterile  air  of  the  snowy 
night  flowed  all  about  him.  It  was  cold,  but 
exhilarating.  He  felt  the  bounding  of  his 
(Continued  on  Pane  62) 
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'  Maybe  you've  been  drowsing  through  the 
excitement  about  Swans  Down  and  the 
new  "Mix-Easy"  cakes. 

j  If  so,  now's  a  good  time  to  wake  up  and 
join  in  the  fun.  Because  this  new  "Mix- 
Easy"  cake  is  simply  superb,  and  it's  a  real 
sugar-saver,  too. 

Of  coiu-se,  all  Swans  Down  "  Mix-Easy" 
cakes  are  like  falling  off  a  log  to  make.  No 
creaming!  Beating  cut  in  half!  The  whole 
job  streamlined.   Yet  they  taste  richer, 


keep  fresh  longer! 

And  in  spite  of  their  speed,  they  aU  have 
that  true  Swans  Down  tenderness  and  soft 
"downy"  feel  that  top-notch  cakemakers 
know  so  well.  You  just  can't  make  a  Swans 
Down  "Mix-Easy"  cake  without  Swans 
Down. 

So  don't  mislay  this  recipe — cut  it  out 
and  try  Autumn  Spice  Cake  soon  .  .  .  you'll 
love  it!  Swans  Down  guarantees  it — but 
not  with  any  other  flour. 


"  Ho  cremih^  i" 
"^wer  dhki io  mshl" 
"'hkkrfaiki" 


AUTl/MM  SPICE  CAKe...A  UMM ouce-MT iUMf-sMina'. 


Preparations,  Have  the  shortening  at  room  tem- 
perature. Grease  two  9-inch  layer  pans,  line 
bottoms  with  waxed  paper,  and  grease  again. 
Start  oven  for  moderate  heat  (375°F.).  Sift 
flour  once  before  measuring.  (All  measurements 
are  level.) 


Measure  into  sifter: 

2  cups  sifted  Swans 
Down  Cake  Flour 
(And  be  sure 
it's  Swans  Down!) 

2  teaspoons  Calumet 

Baking  Powder 

Measure  into  bowl:  Vz 


Vi  teaspoon  soda 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Vz  teaspoon  cloves 
V4  teaspoon  nutmeg 
Vi  teaspoon  allspice 
1  cup  sugar 
cup  vegetable  shortening 


Have  ready: 

'/3  cup  milk 

Vi  cup  molasses 


Now — Swans  Down's  "Mix-Easy"  Parti 

(Mix  by  hand  or  electric  beater  at  low  speed.) 
Stir  or  mix  shortening  just  to  soften.  Sift  in  dry 
ingredients.  Add  Vi  cup  milk,  molasses,  and  the 
eggs.  Mix  until  all  flour  is  dampened;  then  beat 
1  minute.  Add  Vi  cup  milk,  blend,  and  beat  2 
minutes  longer.  (Count  only  actual  beating 
time.  Or  count  beating  strokes.  Allow  100  to 
150  full  strokes  per  minute.  Scrape  bowl  and 
spoon  or  beater  often.) 


Fig  Filling.  Simmer  12  dried  figs  in  1  cup  water 
10  minutes;  drain,  reserving  fig  Uquor.  Cool  and 
chop.  Add  Vs  teaspoon  salt,  >4  teaspoon  grated 
lemon  rind,  2  teaspoons  lemon  juice,  V*  cup 
dark  corn  syrup,  and  enough  fig  liquor  to  mois- 
ten.   Mix  well. 

Harvest  Fluff  Frosting.  Beat  1  egg  white  with 
dash  of  salt  until  stiff  enough  to  hold  up  in 
peaks,  but  not  dry.  Add  '3  cup  dark  corn  syrup 
gradually,  beating  constantly.  Continue  beat- 
ing until  frosting  will  hold  its  shape.  Add  V2 
teaspoon  vanilla. 


CPKiTFlOUi 


Double  cost  of  your  ingredients  back. . .  If 

you  don't  think  your  Swans  Down  "Mix- 
Easy"  cake  is  better  than  any  similar  cake 
you've  baked  with  any  other  flour,  simply 
write  us  enclosing  the  guarantee  insert 
from  your  Swans  Down  package,  and  we'll 


send  you  double  the  cost  of  your  ingredi- 
ents! . . .  Swans  Down  itself  has  not  changed 
—  you  can  still  use  aU  your  old  favorite 
recipes.  Swans  Down  has  made  supremely 
fine  cakes  for  50  years  .  .  .  and  it's  stUl  the 
overwhelming  choice  of  good  cakemakers. 


Watch  for  New  "Mix-Easy"  Recipes 
in  your  Swans  Down  box! 

New  "Mix-Easy"  recipes  .  .  .  devel- 
oped, tested  in  Swans  Down  kitchens 
at  General  Foods  .  .  .  are  constantly 
appearing  in  Swans  Down  packages. 


Bailee  a  beHer  cake  mHi  SwatisDbmi 
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No  rubber  bands  or  string  needed  .  .  .  no  washing  out  or  scalding 


*  Make  your  own 
bowl  covers  with  Cut-Rite 


T£AR  OFF  TO  SIZE  .  .  . 

Tear  off  enough  Cut-Kite  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  liui  of  the  bowl 
at  least  an  ineh  on  all  sides.  Center 
the  Cut-Rite  on  the  bowl  and 
hold  it  firmly  in  place  with  your 
left  hand. 

PLEAT  AND  TWIST  .  .  . 

Still  holding'  the  waxed  i)aper 
firmly  in  ])lace,  start  by  pleat- 
ing a  corner,  then  twist  and 
tuck  under-and-up  to  the  rim     p* 
of  the  bowl. 


A  SNUG  COVER  .  .  . 

Continue  to  twist  and  tuck  under- 
and-up,  working  on  the  bias,  and 
turning  bowl  away  from  you  as 
you  go  .  .  .  until  you  have  com- 
pleted a  snug-fitting  roll. 


START  TOMORROW  to  make  your 
own  bowl  covers  with  extra- 
heavy,  pliable  Cut-Rite — you  can  de- 
pend on  it  not  to  tear !  Cut-Rite  Cov- 
ers may  be  lifted  off  and  put  back  on 
or  used  once  on  leftovers  and  thrown 
away.  They're  odorless  and  don't 
stretch  and  you  can  see  through  them ! 


Cut-Rite  is  not  just  waxed  on  the 
surface — it's  really  ivaxed  through  to 
help  keep  air  out — food  flavor  in.  Use 
it  to  get  extra  refrigerator  space  by 
wrapping  small  things  small.  Save 
dishwashing  by  mixing  messy  foods 
on  Cut-Rite.  You'll  think  of  a  dozen 
other  uses  yourself! 

■Sef  Cut-Rite   with   its   famous   sawtooth 
cutting  edge  in  fhe  big  125-foot  roll 


CUT-RITE 


Hi'lf-  I).  S,  I'ul.  Oil 

TEARS-RITE  •  SAVES-RITE  •  LOOKS-RITE 


(Continued  from  Page  60) 
heart.   In  his  haste,  he  had  twisted  his  in- 
jured leg  slightly.    It  was  throbbing.    Yet 
that  very  throbbing  excited  him. 

The  snow  crunched  crisply  under  his  feet 
as  he  moved  along  the  front  of  the  house. 
He  could  see  Amalie's  footprints,  small, 
firm,  wide  apart.  He  walked  close  to  the 
house,  but  he  knew  that  he  was  clearly  re- 
vealed to  Amalie  in  the  shadow  of  the  pines. 
He  was  sure  she  was  still  there,  facing  him, 
that  she  had  not  moved.  She  would  be 
watching  him  as  alertly  as  any  wild  animal 
come  upon  unexpectedly.  She  would  not 
move  until  he  went  away. 

The  utter  frozen  silence  of  the  night  was 
unbroken.  Not  a  twig  cracked,  not  a  tree 
groaned.  He  followed  her  footprints  down 
the  slope.  Then  he  stopped  suddenly.  Per- 
haps she  was  meeting  someone  in  those 
shadows.  Perhaps  this  was  a  midnight  ren- 
dezvous. For  the  first  time  he  was  conscious 
of  the  bitter  cold. 

With  less  caution  and  more  speed,  he  went 
down  the  slope.  The  pines  appeared  to  move 
toward  him,  like  a  black  and  advancing  wall. 
He  stopped  again.  He  could  see  the  glimmer 
of  Amalie's  white  face  below  the  pines.  She 
was  alone. 

He  took  a  few  more  steps.  He  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  Is  it  you,  there?  " 

For  a  long  moment  there  was  no  reply. 
Then  her  voice  came  to  him,  softly  and 
coldly:  "Yes.  I  am  here."  She  was  standing 
straight  and  tall  in  the  darkness.  He  saw  the 
diffused  dark  caverns  which  were  her  eyes, 
and  the  molded  outlines  of  her  lips. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  out  here?" 
he  said,  keeping  his  voice  hushed. 

"Why  did  you  follow  me?" 

"Follow  you?"  He  tried  to  make  his 
tone  light. 

But  she  went  on  quickly,  contemptuously: 
"You  did,  didn't  you?  How  could  you  know 
I  was  here,  unless  you  saw  me  from  your 
windows?" 

"Perhaps  I  wanted  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
Perhaps  I  saw  your  prints  in  the  snow,  when 
I  came  out." 

"Perhaps^she  replied.  And  then  she 
laughed  disdainfully. 

"What  makes  you  think  that  I  should 
care  to  follow  you?  " 

He  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  she  shrugged. 
"That  is  what  I  am  wondering,"  she  said. 
"Perhaps  you  can  enlighten  me.  I  am  very 
curious." 

He  knew  that  her  eyes  were  mocking  him. 
A  dozen  replies  came  into  his  mind,  and  all 
of  them  were  absurd.  He  said,  "Yes,  I  admit 
I  saw  you.  And  followed  you." 

"Why?" 

"Perhaps  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you." 

"Why?" 

He  felt  his  face  burning.  "Is  it  odd  that 
I  might  want  that?" 

She  stirred.  She  was  moving  through  the 
thicket.  He  followed  her.  They  emerged  on 
the  other  side,  and  below  them  was  only  the 
continuation  of  the  slope,  steeper,  dropping 
down  toward  the  valley. 

She  said  quietly,  "Well,  what  have  you  to 
say  tome?" 

Snow  from  the  pines  had  fallen  in  silver 
stars  on  her  bare  head,  and  glittered  on  her 
shoulders.  She  stood,  tall  and  straight,  be- 
side Jerome,  her  profile,  calm  and  moon- 
bright,  turned  toward  him. 

"You  are  not  polite,"  he  said,  and  knew 
his  words  were  foolish.  "After  all,  you  are 
going  to  be  a  relative  of  mine,  and  I  might 
like  to  know  you  better." 

She  turned  quickly,  yet  without  agitation. 
"You  have  never  wanted  to  know  anyone 
'better,'  have  you?  You  have  only  wanted 
to  know  others  'worse.'" 

He  kept  his  temper,  though  he  felt  the 
blood  rush  to  his  face.  "I  still  maintain  that 
you  are  not  ix)lite.  Where  did  you  learn  your 
manners.  Miss  Amalie?" 

"  In  a  harder  school  than  yours,"  she  told 
him. 

"Doubtless,"  he  said,  with  slow,  soft  in- 
sult. "  I  do  not  question  that  in  the  least." 

She  drew  a  deep  breath.  "I,  for  myself, 
have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Lindsey.  I 
came  out  because  I  love  such  nights.  You 


JOHNNY  SPARKLE'S  PLATFORM 
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Q  /  BANISH 
TOILET 


On  safe  at  grocers 


EXPELLO  CORPORATION,  Dover,  N.  H. 


A  mass  murder ^ 


That's  what  we  need,  Bos8.  For  I've 
got  worms  again.  They're  sapping  my 
strength,  breaking  down  my  resistance  to 
serious  illnes^ 

If  you  like  me,  Boss,  you'll  get  me  some 
Sergeant's  SURE  SHOT  Capsules  and  get 
rid  of  these  worms  NOW.  We  used 
Sergeant's  Puppy  Capsules  when  I  was  a 
pup.  They're  both  easy  to  give,  easy  to 
take.   And  they  clean  out  tvorms. 

Sergeant's  Vitamin  Capsules  (Vitapets) 
will  help  build  me  up  after  worming  — 
help  me  feel  my  best. 

Get  both  at  the  drug  or  pet  store.  Boss, 
And  don't  forget  the  free  Sergeant's  Dog 
Book— at  stores  or  send  this  coupon. 


DOG 
MEDICINES 


Dept.    9-L,   Richmond   20,    Virginia.     Send  the 
FREE  4a-paoe   illustrated   Dog   Book  to: 
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SOIL-OFF 

cleans  painted  walls  and  wood- 
work in  no  time  at  all . . .  " 


says  Mrs.   Virginia  von  Giinleii 
of  Grand  Jiindion.  Colorado 

Soil-Off— the  original  liquiiJ 
paint  cleaner— magically  dis- 
solves grime,  soot  and  soil  — 
yet  is  safe  and  gentle  on  hands 
and  paint.  .  .  Quick  'n  easy 
Soil-Off  is  instantly  ready  to 
use.  .  .  Get  a  sparkling  blue 
bottle.  .  .Soil-Off,  Glendale, 
California;       ^-pSSoi^iTSr; 

n„ ,        Til       I*'  uuoronteedby  < 

Decatur,  111.      (  e,„j  Housekeeping 

\^    ,.B,„cmo.      ,^ 

CLEANS  LIKE  DUSTIN6-200%  FASTER 


^^^^n^^^. 


You  will  find  Aristocraft  Decorative 
Appointments  impressive  and  appeal- 
ing in  design  .  .  .  outstanding  in  fine 
craftsmanship.  Popularly  priced,  the 
line  includes  trays,  book  ends,  wall 
plaques,  figurines,  pin-up  sets,  etc. 
Remember  the  name:  Aristocraft! 
See  these  giftware  favorites  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  . 
Multi  Products.  Inc.,  Chicago  8,  Illinois 
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W^  Scarlet,  ^i*fflH?f 
Yellow,  Rose, 
Lavender  fincf  White      

Dahlia-flowered,  5  in.acrdssT" 

easy  togrow.  3-  ft.  plants.  5bestcolors, 

all  5  16c- Pkts.  seeds  postpaid  for  lOcl 

nrpee  Flower  &Veg.  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

462  Burpee  BIdg.      „„    462  Burpee  BIdg. 

Philadelphia  32,  Pa.    °'*        Clinton,  Iowa 


ij^jyj|^,''^JW!.|.».i.i|.^I.WJ!iWJ5t!yit!tL,W 

Dusting  Pape| 


PARCHMENT 


KALAMAZOO  99  .  MICHIGAN, 


will  be  doing  me  a  kindness,  and  be  exhibit- 
ing your  faultless  manners,  if  you  go  away." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  your  pleasure,"  he 
said.  "It  is  indeed  a  lovely  night.  We  are 
alone.  What  better  opportunity  for  a  talk?" 

"  I  am  all  attention,  Mr.  Lindsey.  The  fact 
that  my  feet  and  knees  are  turning  slowly  to 
ice  will  not  disturb  you  in  the  least,  I  know." 

"Do  ladies  have  knees,  Miss  Amalie?  I 
did  not  think  the  subject  of  female  knees  was 
mentioned  in  conversations  between  ladies 
and  gentlemen." 

Her  teeth  flashed  brightly.  "But  you  are 
not  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Lindsey,  and  I  am  not 
a  lady.  I  have  very  real  knees,  sir.  And  at 
the  present  time  they  are  becoming  quite 
numb.  So  pray  make  your  conversation 
brief  and  to  the  point." 

"I  shall,  indeed,"  he  said  seriously.  "May 
I  ask  you  a  blunt  question,  now  it  is  settled 
that  we  are  not  genteel?  " 

"Do,  sir." 

"Why  are  you  marrying  my  cousin,  Alfred 
Lindsey?" 

She  regarded  him  quietly.  Then  she  said, 
"I  could  evade  that  question.  I  could  tell 
you  that  you  are  a  boor.  I  could  leave  you 
abruptly.  That  would  reveal  to  you  that  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  proper  conduct,  and 
you  might  iiave  a  better  opinion  of  me.  But 
I  am  not  concerned  with  your  opinion.  So  I 
will  answer  your  question.  I  am  marrying 
your  cousin  for  what  he  can  give  me." 

He  lifted  his  hand  as  if  in  shrinking  pro- 
test. "Oh,  Miss  Amalie!  How  excessively 
crude!  I  did,  indeed,  believe  you  had  ac- 
quired some  polish,  under  the  tutelage  of  my 
sister.  I  am  mistaken,  it  seems.  So  the  adage 
is  true,  that  you " 


^  Mark  Twain  went  to  lunch  with 

"  me  in  Hartford.   At  the  table  he 

said,  "Yes,  I'Uhave  some  mince  pie. 

When  a  thing  don't  agree  with  me  I 

keep   at   it    until   one   or  the  other 

of  us  gets  the  best  of  the  argument." 

—  IRVING  BACHELLER; 

From  Stores  of  Memory. 

(Forror  &  Rinehort,  Copyright  1938.) 


"Cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear,"  she  interrupted  tranquilly. 

He  bowed.  "Thank  you." 

She  began  to  laugh.  "How  ridiculous  you 
are,  sir !  You  believe  you  are  quite  charming 
and  irresistible?  Not  to  me.  I  find  you  ab- 
surd. I  do  not  know  why  you  followed  me, 
but  it  was  certainly  not  to  catechize  me  on 
my  reasons  for  marrying  Alfred  Lindsey. 
And  so,  I  am  curious  again.  I  am  still  wait- 
ing for  enlightenment." 

He  felt  the  sudden  aroused  drumming  of 
his  blood.  He  moved  closer  to  her.  He  said 
thickly,  "How  much  will  you  take  to  leave 
here  and  never  return?" 

He  saw  the  widening  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
shadow  of  her  lashes  on  her  white  cheek.  Her 
mouth  was  dark  and  full,  and  very  still.  She 
said  softly,  "You  do  not  possess  enough,  Mr. 
Lindsey,  to  bribe  me  to  leave." 

"I  might  be  able  to  get  enough." 

He  knew  she  was  studying  him  calmly. 
She  moved  back  a  step.  He  followed.  The 
scene  was  darkening,  dimming.  She  contin- 
ued to  retreat.  Then  she  stopped  abruptly, 
prevented  from  moving  by  the  trunk  of  a 
pine.  He  could  hear  her  breath  again,  quick, 
uneven. 

She  cried  out  in  a  shaken  voice,  "Go 
away !  Let  me  alone ! " 

She  lifted  her  muff  before  her  breast,  like  a 
shield.  He  knew  she  was  trembling.  He  put 
out  his  hand  and  caught  her  arm.  His  fingers 
pressed  through  the  fur,  and  he  felt  the 
stiffening  of  her  fiesh,  its  quick  tremors. 

The  moon  had  gone  suddenly.  Clouds 
had  mushroomed  into  the  burning  sky.  All 
at  once  the  gale  rushed  out  of  space  upon  the 
earth.  The  quiet  snow  began  to  fume,  to 
smoke,  filling  the  air  with  stinging  particles. 
But  it  was  very  still,  as  yet,  among  the  pines. 

The  man  and  woman  did  not  move.  Their 
breath  mingled,  rising  in  pale  vapor  between 
them.  Now  he  could  feel  the  beating  of  her 
blood  in  the  flesh  under  his  fingers.  He 
pulled  her  roughly  to  him,  so  that  her  face 
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Huffy  macaroni    ;|ii^ 
f . .  with  real  cheese  flavor 


KRAFT   DINNER 


Time-saver! 
Poinl-saver! 


■saver 


Jor  niu'in  disJies 


o  magic  ingredients  in 

every  Kraft  Dinner  Box 

work    together    to   give    you 

delicious  macaroni-and-cheese 

in  a  jiflFy.  Kraft  Dinner's  macaroni 

s  a  special  kind  that  cooks  tender 

and  light,  fast;  the  golden  Kraft 

Grated    puts   in   the   rich   cheddar 

cheese  flavor  your  folks  hanker  for! 

Pictured  is  one  of  the  many  different 

ways  to  serve  Kraft  Dinner:  Cut  green 

peppers   in   half   lengthwise,  remove 

seeds  and  boil  rapidly  in  1  qt.  of  water 

6  minutes.  Drain  and  place  in  baking 

dish.  Stuff  peppers  with  Kraft  Dinner 

prepared   as  directed.  Around  them 

pour  3  cups  of  hot  tomato  soup.  Bake 

in  moderate  (375°)  oven  10  minutes. 


The  world's  favorite  cheeses  are 


made  by  the  men  and  women  o 


f  Ovruft 


was  only  a  few  inches  from  his  own.  She 
lifted  her  muff  higher.  With  his  free  hand  he 
dashed  it  out  of  her  grasp. 

"Amalie,"  he  whispered. 

She  did  not  struggle.  She  seemed  numb 
and  without  any  volition  of  her  own.  Even 
when  he  pressed  his  mouth  to  hers,  she  did 
not  move.  Her  lips  were  cold  and  smooth 
under  his  own.  He  kissed  her  again  and 
again,  with  slow  and  delirious  deliberation. 
He  held  her  to  him,  and  felt  the  warmth  of 
her  body.  Her  eyes  were  closed.  Then  a  long 
shiver  ran  over  her.  With  amazing  strength, 
she  pushed  him  from  her.  Caught  off  bal- 
ance, he  fell  back  a  step  or  two.  She  caught 
up  her  skirts  and  muff,  swung  about,  and  ran. 
He  heard  the  crunching  of  the  snow  under 
her  feet,  the  rustle  of  the  evergreens  as  she 
rushed  between  them. 

He  followed,  pushing  aside  the  weighted 
branches.  He  reached  the  other  side  in  time 
to  see  her  flying  figure  approaching  the 
house.  She  ran  along  the  wall,  disappeared 
beyond  its  angle.  He  was  alone,  now,  in  the 
rising  storm. 

A  CURTAIN  of  snow  fell  abruptly.  The  wind 
beat  against  his  face.  He  felt  the  heavy 
pounding  of  his  heart,  and  put  his  hand 
against  a  rough  trunk  to  steady  himself.  His 
injured  leg  was  on  fire.  He  was  exhausted. 
He  climbed  toward  the  house  slowly. 

He  awoke  to  the  sound  of  faint  laughter 
below  his  windows,  and  the  shrill  barking  of 
the  dog.  Charlie.  The  sun  was  finding  nar- 
row entrances  through  the  draperies.  Long 
fingers  of  light  lay  on  the  carpet. 

The  door  opened  and  the  gnomelike  face 
of  Jim  pushed  itself  into  the  room.  "Ah,  sir, 
you  are  awake  at  last."  The  valet  entered,  a 
silver  tray  carried  high  in  his  hand.  He 
beamed.  "Coffee,  sir,  and  muffins,  and  eggs 
and  bacon,  the  like  I've  never  seed  in  the 
city."  He  set  down  the  tray,  went  briskly 
across  the  room  to  the  windows  and  drew 
aside  the  draperies. 

.lerome  pulled  a  pillow  over  his  eyes. 
"Shut  out  that  light!"  he  shouted.  "And  I 
don't  want  breakfast.   I  want  a  drink." 

.lim  subdued  the  light.  He  came  to  the 
bed  anxiously,  and  stood  looking  down  at 
his  master.  "You  don't  want  a  drink,  Mr. 
Jerome,"  he  said  in  a  wheedling  voice.  "Doc- 
tor's orders,  y'know.  Thought  we'd  gone 
past  that." 

"I  want  a  drink,"  said  Jerome.  His  face 
was  gray  and  haggard.  "Be  quick  about  it." 

Jim  said  coaxingly,  "Just  try  the  coffee, 
sir." 

Jerome  flung  aside  the  bedclothes,  sat  up 
furiously.  "I  said  a  drink,  blast  you!  Do  I 
have  to  get  it  myself?" 

Jim  said,  "You  wouldn't  want  the  old  gen- 
tleman to  smell  it  on  you  so  early  in  the 
mornin'?   And  the  ladies?" 

Jerome  stared  at  him,  enraged.  But  before 
he  could  speak,  Jim  continued  hastily: 

"You're  not  lookin'  yerself,  sir.  Drink'll 
make  it  worse.  Try  the  coffee.  Then  the 
drink.  You  don't  want  the  old  sickness  back, 
sir?" 

Jerome  opened  his  mouth  to  swear.  Then 
he  began  to  smile.  "All  right,  I'll  have  the 
coffee."  There  were  tremulous  threads  about 
his  mouth.  "But  I'll  have  a  drink  after- 
ward." He  blinked  his  eyes;  the  rims  felt 
raw  and  sore.  He  yawned,  winced  away  from 
the  light. 

Jim  hastily  brought  a  silver  bowl  and 
towel  to  the  bed.  Jerome  splashed  his  hands 
impatiently.  He  looked  with  repugnance  at 
the  tray  which  Jim  set  upon  his  knees.  Then 
Jim  poured  the  coffee. 

Jerome  hardly  touched  the  food,  but  he 
drank  a  second  cup  of  coffee.  Then  he  leaned 
back  against  the  pillows,  motioned  toward 
his  case  of  cheroots.  Jim  leaped  to  the  table, 
struck  a  light  for  his  master. 

Jerome  said,  "Jim,  how  do  you  like  the 
country?" 

"Ah,  sir,  I  loves  it!  Never  saw  snow  like 
this." 

"It's  better  in  the  summer."  Jerome 
looked  at  the  fire.  "Would  you  like  to  live 
here,  Jim?" 

Jim  was  astounded.  "Here,  sir?  For 
good?" 
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BOB  LOVES  THE 
EXTRA  FLAVOR 
COLMAN^  GIVES  TO 
FOOD,  here's  H\S 
FAVORITE  DISH — 


Savory  Ham :  Rub  a  paste  of  two  table- 
spoons Colman's  (dry)  Mustard  and 
two  tablespoons  water  into  both  sides 
of  a  slice  of  tenderized  ham  about  1!4 
inches  thick  (wt.  about  2  lbs.).  Place 
ham  slice  in  shallow 
baking  dish,  cover 
•with  1  cup  milk  and 
bake  45  minutes  at 
425°  F.  or  until  ham 
is  tender  and  top  is 
nicely  browned. 


FREE  RECIPE  BOOKLET 

Atlantis  Sales  Corp.,  Sole 
Distributor,  362  1  Mustard 
Street,  Rochester  9,  N.Y.  Please 
send  me  1 2  new  Colman's  recipes 


-   ^ 


Same- 


Address^ 


MAESTROS  OF  THE  SALAD  BOWL 


Prize -winning  French 
Dressing:  Three  parts 
Pompeian  Olive  Oil, 
one  part  wine  vinegar. 
Dash  of  English  mus- 
tard. Salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Mix  ingredients 
slowly  and  thoroughly. 
Shake      before      using. 


LEON  and  EDDIE'S 


•  Gay  New  York  night  life  brings 
visitors  to  Leon  &  Eddie's.  But 
their  famous  cuisine  keeps  them 
coming  back.  The  hosts  serve  this 
delicious  French  Dressing. 

Pure,  genuice  Pompeian  Olive 
Oil  is  the  first  choice  of  so  many 
famous  chefs.  Its  different  flavor 
makes  a  wondrous  salad  dressing. 
Pompeian  Olive  Oil — famous  for 
half  a  century.  Pompeian  Olive 
Oil  Corporation,  Baltimore  24,  Md. 


POMPEIAN 


S'AeMcAame  I'nfOlive'iDil 


COOKIES 


Distributed  by  Selected  Bokers 


. . .  LOOK 

f9C^^s  ^^(V  iV    whats  m  our 
i":^^  LUNCH  BOX/ 


Peppermint-frcsvc^ 
GINGERBREAD:: 

*0m  drop  if  Oil  of  Pcppirmiill  

addtd  to  your  faiorite  plain  (roitn:^  ^^j^^  J 

There's  no  surer  way  to  please  the 
youngsters  than  by  giving  'em  plenty  of 
gingerbread  . . .  packed  in  their  lunch  box, 
or  waiting  for  them  after  school.  Made 
with  DuflTs,  gingerbread's  a  grand  energy 
food.  Sunny,  golden  New  Orleans 
molasses  gives  it  plenty  of  body-building 
calcium  and  iron!  Ask  your  grocer  for 
this  time-saving  baking  mix  now! 


DD   WATER 

IX  •   BAKE 

-\\\a\'%  all! 


SAUCE 

ONE  Sauce  for  ALL! 

Not  just  for  meat.  Not  just  for  fish. 
Not  just  for  fowl,  beans,  salads  and  egg 
dishes.  It's  A'l  for  all! 

Ask  for  it  when  dining  out.  Keep  it 
on  the  table  at  home. 
G.  f.  Heublein  6  Bro.,  Inc.,  Hanford  I,  Conn. 


The  DASH  fhat 

makes  the  DISH 


"Yes.  I'm  thinking  of  going  into  my 
father's  bank.  Do  you  think  you  could  stand 
it?" 

Jim's  eyes  were  sharp,  searching.  He  said, 
"You're  not  serious,  Mr.  Jerome?  You 
couldn't  abide  it!" 

"I  think  I  could.  At  least,  I'm  going  to 
try  it.  Jim,  if  you  feel  you  couldn't  stand  it. 
please  be  frank.  I'll  miss  you,  but  I  won't 
insist  that  you  stay  here  and  die  of  boredom." 

Jim  was  still  incredulous.  The  two  re- 
garded each  other  intently.  Jim  drew  a  deep 
breath.  "I'll  not  leave  you,  sir.  How  could 
I?  We've  been  together  a  long  time — ever 
since  the  Army.  Though  I'm  not  a  chap  as 
bets,  I  think  we  won't  be  stayin'  long." 

Jerome  smiled.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you 
were  right.  But  a  few  weeks  might  set  me 
up.  Tell  me,  have  you  seen  my  father  this 
morning?" 

"No,  sir.  He  had  his  breakfast  in  his 
room.  And  Miss  Lindsey  is  still  in  bed.  they 
say,  with  her  cold.  Mr.  Alfred  was  gone 
early,  to  the  bank.  But  Master  Philip  and 
Miss  Maxwell — they're  up  and  about,  with 
the  dog.  Charlie's  off  his  head,  like,  with  the 
snow." 

Jerome  lifted  his  watch  from  the  table  and 
exclaimed,  "Eleven  o'clock !  That's  country 
air  for  you,  Jim.  Slept  like  the  proverbial 
log.  Now,  then,  please  bring  my  clothes." 

The  air  sparkled  and  glittered  with  sun- 
light. Chimney  smoke  arched  and  danced 
under  a  sky  like  a  blue  diamond.  The  large 
old  house,  impregnably  built  of  its  heavy 
gray  stone,  was  festooned  with  icicles,  all 
incandescent.  It  stood  on  its  hilltop,  sur- 
veying the  valley  below  with  amiable  dig- 
nity and  pride. 


^  X\  eareall  being  judged,  and  gen- 
"  erally  very  unfavorably  judged, 
on  evidence  which,  if  we  knew  it. 
would  greatly  astonish  us.  It  might 
help  us  to  be  a  little  more  charita- 
ble about  those  people  next  door  if 
we  occasionally  remembered  that  we 
are  those  people  next  door  ourselves. 
—A.  G.  GARDINER: 
Many  Furrows.  (Dent,  Ltd.} 


The  stableboys  had  shoveled  the  flagged 
walks  free  of  snow.  The  sleigh  which  had 
conveyed  Alfred  to  the  town  below  had 
carved  sharp  tracks  in  the  shining  virginity 
of  the  circling  drive,  and  here  the  boys  were 
again  busy  with  their  shovels.  Beyond  the 
gardens,  the  dark  woods  blurred  massively 
against  the  sky,  their  tangled  branches  out- 
lined with  snow. 

Jerome  stood  just  outside  the  entrance  of 
the  house.  He  heard  laughter  and  walked 
casually  around  the  side  of  the  house.  Miss 
Maxwell  and  Philip  were  still  playing  with 
Charlie,  beside  himself  with  this  strange 
white  stuff  that  was  so  soft  and  yielding  and 
cold.  He  kept  hurling  his  taffy-colored  body 
into  the  drifts,  headfirst,  then  reappearing 
with  a  look  of  amazed  bewilderment,  his 
nose  crowned  with  snow. 

Charlie  was  first  to  detect  Jerome.  Bark- 
ing excitedly,  he  flung  himself  upon  his  mas- 
ter. Jerome  picked  up  the  little  dog.  The 
others  turned. 

"Uncle  Jerome!"  exclaimed  Philip  shyly. 
His  pale  face  had  acquired  some  color,  and 
his  eyes  were  sparkling. 

Amalie's  face  hardened,  became  frozen. 
She  stood  silently,  looking  at  her  enemy.  She 
had  tied  a  shawl  over  her  head,  and  it  hid  all 
but  a  wing  of  her  black  hair,  which  lay  on 
her  white  forehead.  She  was  more  beautiful 
in  this  sharp  and  brilliant  light  than  she  had 
been  the  night  before.  The  cold  had  flushed 
her  pale  face,  brightened  her  lips  to  pulsing 
color. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Jerome  affably, 
stroking  the  dog.  "A  glorious  morning.  I 
think  Charlie  is  drunk  with  it." 

Philip  offered  shyly,  "He's  such  a  nice 
little  dog,  so  friendly." 

"Is  he?  Hasn't  he  nipped  you  yet?  He 
has  a  bad  temper."  Jerome  smiled  down  at 
the  boy.  "Charlie,  like  his  master,  is  famous 
for  temperamental  ugliness." 


ROYAL  BOrreRSCOTCH 
CHOCOLATE  TREAT! 

2  cups  miiK 

I  >/,  tablespoons  sog 

Chocolate  sauce 

,       r>„val  Butter- 


If 


ROYAL  DESSERTS 
TASTE  MORB  ^ 
DELICIOUS!" 


'■iW' 


-/ 


Survey  of  1,526  Royal  users  reveals 
why  millions  are  "Reaching  for  Royal" 

Eight  out  of  every  ten  said— Roijal 
tastes  more  delicious!  And  you're  going 
to  say  so,  too,  when  you  try  marvel- 
ous Royal  Butterscotch  Pudding. 

Royal  has  real  butterscotch  flavor 
—full,  rich,  satisfying.  Reminds  you 
of   butterscotch  candy  —  that  swell 

Iff  your  grocer's  temporarily  out  off  Royal  Puddings, 
keep   on   asking.    It's    worth   waiting   to   get    Royal. 


homemade  kind  Mom  used  to  make! 
And,  like  all  Royal  Puddings,  Royal 
Butterscotch  is  meltingly  smooth  and 
creamy-textured,  easy  to  prepare, 
takes  no  sugar!  Tastes  wonderful  made 
just  as  directed  on  package,  without 
a  thing  added.  For  something  super, 
serve  as  pictured  above.  Don't  wait 
—ask  your  grocer  for  Royal  Butter- 
scotch Pudding  today! 
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Start  Dreaming  of  a 
Pink  Christmas!  ^>i^ 

LILTING  bath  preparations,  rose  for  months  to  come.  Maybe  you 

J  strewn— a  touch  straight  from  should  give  yourself  a  gift  too— 

the  hand  of  a  famous  decorator  something   special.    Surely  you 

—  will  put  almost  anyone  from  deserve  one.  Get  "In  the  Pink  " 

sixteen  to  sixty  "In  tlie  Pink". , .  for  1946— and  stay  that  way! 


(Left  to  right) 

,.,„.,.  P,„rBa.,,  on- pink  »*.  7"— '■>"- 

rc.i?ptw'r:;ct.  <"^^. '  --^  -"'  '"'-" 

the  cologne.  4  oz..  »5  _^^  ^^_^,, 

6    ..,„  .he  Pink"  S.che.,  .o  c.s,  a  s».e.  au,a  ove,  your  most 
6.      in  tiie  ri  ^  together.  $3.50 

rr'rS-"D '"ng  Plaer,  «i.h  a  bi.  P«a  »  cause  a 

flurry  after  bathing.  $2  .„ 

8.  "In  the  Pink"  Luxury  Bath  SoaP^;;t«.u5;ec«Fed.™M«.«cep-,o... 


QDowt 


Copyrtrht.  1946,  by 
Dorothy  Gray,  Ltd. 


AMERICAN        DESIGN        OF       BEAUTY 


Philip  looked  up  with  gentle  seriousness. 
"Oh.  no.  Uncle  Jerome.  There  is  nothing 
ugly  about  you.  Or  about  Charlie."  He  had 
sjxiken  impulsiveh',  and  now  colored  with 
embarrassment.  He  turned  to  the  woman. 
"^\'e've  been  having  such  a  nice  time, 
haven't  we,  Miss  Amalie?" 

"We  have  been,"  she  said  pointedly. 

Philip's  acute  sensitiveness  caught  some- 
thing wTong  in  this  situation.  He  looked  tim- 
idly from  Jerome  to  Amalie,  and  then  back  to 
Jerome.  "Are  you  going  in.  Miss  Amalie?" 
he  asked.  "Remember,  you  promised  to 
walk  down  to  the  pines  with  me  and  throw 
some  com  for  the  birds."  He  fumbled  in  his 
pockets  and  brought  out  a  bag  of  grain. 

"Shall  we  go,  then?  "  asked  Amalie,  lifting 
her  skirts. 

Again  Philip  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other,  "^^'ill  you  come  with  us.  Uncle 
Jerome?" 

Jerome  said,  "Thank  you.  I  will." 

Amalie  stiffened.  But  she  smiled  at  Philip. 
"I  have  just  remembered,  my  love,  that  I 
have  some  tasks  to  do.  I  know  you  will  ex- 
cuse me.  You  have  your  Uncle  Jerome  now." 
She  paused,  watching  the  pleasure  fade  from 
the  boy's  large  dark  eyes.  "Tell  me  you  do 
not  mind,  dear  Philip." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  always  eager  not  to 
hurt  or  offend.  She  bent  and  kissed  his 
cheek  and.  without  another  glance  at  Jerome, 
disappeared  around  the  angle  of  the  house. 

Jerome  and  the  boy  walked  down  the 
slope  to  the  pines.  Charlie  struggled  in 
Jerome's  arms  and  he  put  him  down. 

Philip  cleared  a  spot  with  his  foot,  and  put 
the  corn  upon  it.  Charlie  went  to  sniff, 
barked,  retreated  with  disappointment. 

The  man  and  boy  stood  side  by  side,  look- 
ing down  at  the  valley  which  curved  below. 
They  could  hear  the  faint  barking  of  an- 
other dog,  disembodied  and  clear.  Charlie 
pricked  up  his  ears,  then  began  to  bark 
wildly,  challenging  the  distant  intruder. 

Jerome  laughed.  "Charlie's  such  a  fool," 
he  commented.  "He  is  delirious  at  discover- 
ing that  there  are  others  like  himself  in  the 
world." 

"  I  think  it  makes  all  of  us  delirious,  when 
we  find  that  out,"  said  Philip. 

"What?"  said  Jerome.  He  looked  at 
Philip  with  sharp  interest.  What  an  odd 
thing  for  a  boy  of  fourteen  to  say!  "Who 
told  you  that,  Philip?" 


"Well,  Miss  Amalie  and  I  have  talked." 
Philip's  sensitive  color  rose  in  his  thin  face. 
"We  have  such  fine  talks.  She  helps  me  with 
my  music  too." 

"Indeed.  Is  she  a  musician? " 

Philip  dug  his  foot  in  the  snow.  "She 
can't  read  a  note,  she  tells  me.  But  she  plays 
marvelously,  and  has  the  most  excellent  ear. 
Her  criticisms  are  far  better  than  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's. Mr.  Baxter  is  my  teacher,  you  know." 

"So,  you  quite  approve  of  Miss  Amalie  as 
a  new  stepmamma,  eh?" 

Philip  turned  quickly,  and  again  his  eyes 
were  alight.  "Oh,  so  much,  Uncle  Jerome!, 
She  helps  me  with  ever}i±iing.  She  is  a 
teacher,  you  know.  She  is  so  kind.  I— I  love 
her."  His  face  turned  scarlet,  but  his 
eyes  did  not  waver.  They  gazed  at  Jerome 
proudly. 

Kind,  thought  Jerome.  The  poor  deformed 
creature  has  had  little  experience  with  kind- 
ness, apparently.  Alfred  would  be  scrupu- 
lously just  to  his  son,  of  course.  Dorothea 
would  consider  it  her  "duty"  to  care  for 
Philip.  Mr.  Lindsey  might  be  languidly 
amiable  to  the  boy,  provided  Philip  did  not 
too  often  intrude  upon  his  meditations.  But 
tenderness — that  would  be  too  much  for  any 
of  them.  Yes,  the  baggage  was  shrewd, 
thought  Jerome  admiringly. 

"Tell  me  more  about  Aliss  Amalie,"  he 
said.  "You  see,  I  know  so  little  about  her." 

"She  reads  to  me.  We  have  developed  a 
story  of  our  own,  and  sometimes  she  tells'me 
a  chapter,  and  the  next  night  I  invent  an- 
other. It  is  very  amusing.  She  came  to  my 
room  last  night  and  had  a  new  chapter.  It 
was  all  about  a  new  hero  who  has  come  into 
the  story.  He  is  a  very  blase  and  worldly 
man,  and  thinks  himself  charming  and 
so  very  witty,  and  all  the  time  he  is  very 
comical.  We  laughed  a  great  deal.  Oh,  it  was 
so  amusing.  Uncle  Jerome!" 

Jerome  whistled  for  Charlie,  and  the  little 
dog  came  reluctantly.  Jerome  picked  him  up. 
"So  we  have  a  wit  in  the  house,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  better  than  a  play  to  talk  to  Miss 
Amalie,"  Philip  assured  him  artlessly,  his 
eyes  bright  with  reminiscence.  "  ' 

The  sparrows  had  discovered  the  grain. 
The>'  swarmed  down  in  shrilling  droves,  and 
pecked,  and  whirred  about.  The  man  and  the 
boy  watched  them.  Philip  was  delighted. 
Jerome  did  not  see  the  birds.  His  temples 
(Continued  on  Page  69) 


'lie's  trying  to  figure  out  hotv  she 
can    really   use   the  other  foot." 
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Hu  '11  vrefer  JVl  (J  IJ  lli  ©  IS  !  The  napkin 
with  the  tnple-proved  UejOJJOKAIN  1  ! 


YOU'RE  IN  FOR  A  HAPPY  SURPRISE  when 
you  switch  to  Modess — the  luxury  napkin 
with  the  triple-proved  deodorant. 

It's  so  much  easier  to  stay  dainty,  now . 
NO  SEPARATE  POWDER!    No  extra  cost! 

MODESS  IS  SOFTER,  TOO!  3  out  of  4 
women  found  it  softer  to  the  touch  in  a 
nationwide  poll. 

AND  IT'S  SAFER!  209  nurses,  in  hospital 
tests,  proved  Modess  less  likely  to  strike 


through  than  nationally  known  layer-type 
napkins. 

Ask  for  that  luxurious  new  IVlodess  to- 
day. Box  of  12  only  22<'. 

If  you'd  rather  have  Modess  wjthout 
deodorant,  just  ask  for  "Standard  Modess." 

FREE!  Send  now  for  "Growing  Up  and  Liking 
It" — a  bright,  modern  booklet  on  the  how  and 
why  of  menstruation.  Write  Martlia  Steele,  Per- 
sonal Products  Corp.,  Box  332K,  Milltown,  N.  J. 
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STA-RTS  WITH  OLt>-FAS«IONEt?,  C«(6KENY  NOOOLE  S^iXP  \ 


VEGETABLES  left  from  last  night's  dinner?  Lucky 
you — if  you  use  thh  lunch  idea! 

Start  off  the  meal  with  real  old-fashioned  noodle 
soup — Lipton's  Noodle  Soup.  Rich  and  chickeny- 
tasting. .  .just  like  grandma's  own  homemade  chicken 
soup!  And  oodles  of  tender  egg  noodles  swimming 
in  its  golden,  parsley-flecked  hr*)th! 

With  Lipton's  grand  soup  mix,  you'll  ladle  out  the 
steaming  bowlfuls  after  just  7  minutes'  cooking  lime! 
Thrifty?  Why,  a  lOjz'  package  of  Lipton's  serves  4 
to  6  people  with  the  grandest,  fresh-cooked  noodle 
soup  that  ever  hit  your  spoon! 


'NEW-WAY.WITH. LEFTOVERS"  LUNCH 

Lipton's  Noodle  Soup 

'Casserole  of  Mixed  Vegetables  au  Gratin 

Assorted  Relishes 

Waldorf  Salad  in  Apple  Cups 

Lipton  Tea 


'Casserole  of  Mixed  Vegetables  au  Gratin.  (So  good  it'll  get 
as  many  coriipliiMrnts  as  your  first  courst*  of  grand  'n  glorious 
Lipton's!)  Makt'  2  cups  thin  white  sauce,  using  vegetable  water  for 
part  of  milk,  ami  seasoning  with  2  bouillon  cubes,  1  tbs.  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  Vi  cup  grated  cheese,  and  1  ths.  grated  onion.  Add  3  to  4 
cups  leftover  vegetables  (such  as  peas,  carrots,  corn,  celery).  Place 
in  greased  casserole  and  top  with  border  of  leftover  mashed  potatoes 
mixed  with  1  ths.  chopped  parsley.  Brown  in  hot  oven.  Serves  4  to 
6.  Today — put  Lipton's  Noodle  Soup  on  your  grocery  list  so  you'll 
he  ready  to  use  this  bright  lunch  idea  next  time  there  are  leftovers 
in  your  refrigerator. 


I0< 


ALSO  IN 

THRIFTY  3  PACKAGE 

CARTON 


CONTINENTAL 


LIPTON'S 
NOODLE  SOUP 

hAade  by  the  makers  of  thai  brisk  Lipion  Tea 

.r      *^ 

/•^   Guaranteed  by  ^^ 
L  Good  Housekeeping  . 
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(Conlinued  from,  Page  66) 
were    pounding    with    mortification    and 
hatred. 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  said  indulgently,  "that 
Miss  Amalie  is  a  poor  judge  of  character." 

Philip  was  baffled  at  this.  Jerome  turned 
to  climb  the  slope  again,  and  Philip  followed. 
But  now  the  boy  was  silent.  There  was  some- 
thing wrong  again.  He  deeply  admired 
Jerome,  but  was  slightly  afraid  of  him. 

Upon  reaching  the  house,  Philip  apolo- 
getically explained  that  he  must  now  take 
his  afternoon  nap.  Miss  Amalie  insisted 
upon  it,  and  it  had  done  him  much  good. 
Jerome  dismissed  him  agreeably.  He  stood 
alone  in  the  sun-filled  hall.  Then  he  lifted  his 
head  alertly. 

The  doors  of  the  music  room  were  folded 
together.  But  from  behind  them  flowed 
strong  and  passionate  music.  His  trained 
ear  caught  all  the  flaws  in  it,  but  what  it 
lacked  in  finish  was  more  than  compensated 
for  by  vitality  and  unconventional  beauty. 

Jerome  silently  folded  back  the  doors.  The 
music  rushed  out  like  a  great  wind  of  un- 
restrained emotion.  The  room  was  empty, 
except  for  the  young  woman  at  the  piano. 
Her  profile  was  rapt  and  withdrawn,  her  lips 
parted,  her  eyes  raised.  From  beneath  her 
fingers  poured  the  cataract  of  bewitching 
sound. 

Jerome  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  brocaded 
chairs.  He  stared  at  Amalie,  who  was  ob- 
livious of  him.  Suddenly  the  Gothic  in- 
surgence  ended  on  a  great  swell,  like  a  shout, 
and  the  silence  that  followed  reverberated 
with  remembered  sound. 

Amalie,  still  at  the  piano,  started  uncon- 
trollably, for  Jerome  had  begun  to  clap.  She 
swung  about  and  he  saw  her  startled  affront, 
her  anger. 

"Really,  that  was  remarkable,"  he  said. 
"I  congratulate  you  on  your  teachers,  Miss 
Amalie." 

She  stood  up  and  closed  the  piano.  "Why 
can't  you  leave  me  alone?" 

He  smiled  meditatively.  "Now  that  is  a 
question  I  have  been  asking  myself.  Is  it 
your  wit,  perhaps?  Or  your  charm?  Or  your 
exquisite  manners  which  so  fascinate  me? 
Doubtless  it  must  be  your  manners.  They 
are  so — so  extraordinary." 

Her  face  turned  scarlet  with  suppressed 
emotion.  "Why  can't  you  leave  me  alone?" 
she  asked  again,  and  her  voice  was  low  and 
hoarse.  "What  have  I  done  to  you?" 

"You  have  done  nothing  to  me,  gracious 
lady,"  he  told  her.  "But,  now  that  we  are 
so  frank,  let  me  say  that  perhaps  I  resent 
you  here.  I  resent  you  on  the  stairway 
where  my  mother  walked.  I  resent  you  at 
her  piano.  I  find  the  idea  insupportable 
that  you  will  sit  in  her  place  at  her  table. 
You  will  forgive  me,  I  know,  for  these  ri- 
diculous sentiments." 

She  had  become  quite  white.  "I  think," 
she  said,  "that  you  might  mention  these 
things  to  Alfred." 

xlE  cocked  an  eyebrow.  "Oh,  no,  indeed! 
A  dog  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  up  his 
luscious  bone.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to 
withdraw  such  a  bone  from  a  dog?  One  gets 
one's  fingers  nipped." 

She  ran  her  hand  over  the  closed  piano. 
"Let  me  warn  you,  Mr.  Lindsey.  You  will 
indeed  get  your  fingers  nipped  if  you  con- 
tinue. But,  again,  I  suggest  you  discuss 
these  interesting  matters  with  Alfred.  Or 
have  you  tried?" 

But  he  did  not  answer,  only  continuing  to 
smile  at  her  with  deliberate  and  knowing 
•insult. 

Her  voice  became  hurried.  "You  say  you 
resent  me  here.  Why?  Because  I  am  poor 
and  not  genteel?  Because  I  have  had  to  work 
for  a  living?" 

He  lifted  an  elegant  hand  languidly.  "My 
dear  Miss  Amalie!"  he  protested.  "You  are 
accusing  me  of  most  undemocratic  senti- 
ments, and  that  is  unfair!  I  do  not  resent 
you  for  your  poverty,  your  lack  of  gentility, 
your  ambiguous  background.  No,  a  thou- 
sand times  no !  Let  us  say  that  I  resent  you 
for  what  you  are,  what  I  know  you  are." 

She  looked  at  him  silently,  and  he  saw  the 
bitter  violet  flash  of  her  eyes.  She  asked, 
"What  am  I?" 


He  shrugged.  "Miss  Amalie,  you  are  not 
talking  to  a  naive  buffoon  like  Alfred,  or 
a  secluded  country  squire  like  my  father. 
You  are  talking  to  a  man  who  may  be  par- 
doned when  he  says  that  he  knows  some- 
thing of  the  world,  and  something  of  the  men 
and  the  women  who  inhabit  it.  I  was  always 
an  admirer  of  the  Cinderella  theme.  I  find 
it  charming.  But  I  look  at  your  feet.  Miss 
Amalie.  I  do  not  see  a  slipper  of  pure  and 
innocent  glass.   I  see  a  slipper  of " 

"Of  what?"  she  asked. 

He  shrugged  again.  "You  would  compel 
me  to  be  unkind,  and  in  that  you  shall  never 
succeed.   I  am  only  advising  you." 

She  deliberately  lifted  her  skirts  and  re- 
vealed beautiful  ankles  and  fine  narrow  feet. 
"My  heels,"  she  said,  "are  not  worn  down 
by  trampling  them  on  the  necks  of  the  de- 
fenseless. The  toes  are  not  scarred  by  kicking 
those  who  cannot  kick  back." 

Jerome  leaned  forward.  "Very  pretty, 
very  pretty  indeed.  I  have  not  seen  hand- 
somer ankles  even  on  the  stages  of  New  York. 
Thank  you  for  the  charming  view." 


•     ••••••••• 
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BY   IMARJORIE   LEDERER 

What  can  I  give  you 

Who  can  feel 
The  breath  of  grass 

Beneath  your  heel; 

String  out  the  stars 
In  magic  strands 

To  sift  and  weave 
About  yourJiands; 

And  taste  upon 

A  fairy  spoon 
The  silver  icing 

Of  the  moon? 

What  is  there  left 
Of  worldly  scheme 

That  you  have  not 
Possessed  in  dream? 

What  can  I  give  you. 
What  surprise — 

To  bring  the  wonder 
To  your  eyes? 


She  dropped  her  skirts  slowly.  She  stood 
straight  and  composed  before  him.  "Mr. 
Lindsey,  I  am  not  going  to  waste  any  more 
time  discussing  myself  with  you.  I  am  not 
going  to  quarrel  with  you.  You  are  not  worth 
my  efforts.  For  the  last  time,  I  warn  you. 
Let  me  alone.  Don't  address  me  except  in 
the  most  casual  manner,  and  then  only  when 
amongst  others.  For,  my  witty  and  debonair 
Mr.  Lindsey,  if  you  continue  to  annoy  me, 
I  shall  have  recourse  to  Alfred.  I  shall  tell 
him  that  you  follow  and  hound  me.  I  shall 
tell  him  that  last  night  you  pursued  me  into 
the  pine  woods,  and  forced  your  repulsive 
attentions  upon  me." 

Jerome  smiled  gently.  "You  would  not 
dare." 

"  I  would  dare,  Mr.  Lindsey !  In  fact,  only 
native  charity,  and  a  regard  for  your  father 
and  your  cousin,  prevented  me  from  telling 
Alfred  this  morning.  I  am  a  woman  of  peace, 
sir.  I  prefer  to  remain  at  peace.  You  disturb 
my  resolution  at  your  own  peril." 

He  took  a  step  closer  to  her.  She  did  not 
retreat.  He  could  see  the  pounding  pulse  in 
her  white  throat,  but  she  met  him  eye  to  eye. 
"The  words  of  an  adventuress,"  he  said. 

Her  face  changed.  Then  she  smiled  invol- 
untarily. "Perhaps,  Mr.  Lindsey." 

"I  can't  have  an  adventuress  in  my 
mother's  place." 

With  immense  courtesy  she  said,  "  I  do  not 
see  how  you  are  going  to  prevent  it,  sir." 

He  leaned  his  hand  on  a  chair  negligently 
and  surveyed  her  with  open  insolence.  "I 


admire  you.  Miss  Amalie.  I  admire  your 
fighting  spirit.  You  ought  to  have  been  a 
man.  I  might  have  been  your  friend,  for  I 
admire  ruthless  creatures." 

"I  am  ruthless  because  I  have  had  to  be 
ruthless,"  she  said.  "I  did  not  choose  my 
parents,  my  poverty,  my  life.  But  I  shall 
not  give  up  what  I  have  attained.  Nor  shall 
I  be  compelled  to." 

She  took  a  step  and  prepared  to  pass  him. 
He  caught  her  arm  with  a  sudden  rough 
movement.  He  expected  her  to  struggle,  but 
she  did  not.  She  merely  looked  at  him  con- 
temptuously. 

"Damn  you,"  he  said  softly,  "  I  can't  leave 
you  alone.  Why,  I  don't  know.  Under  other 
circumstances  I  could  make  a  fool  of  myself 
over  you."  A  dark  stain  of  color  washed  up 
to  his  brows.  "I  might  make  you  an  inter- 
esting offer.  Miss  Amalie." 

xlER  face  turned  extremely  pale.'  "Mr. 
Lindsey,"  she  said  after  a  prolonged  mo- 
ment of  silence,  "this  is  very  interesting. 
But  I  ask  you  to  remember  my  warning." 

"  I  shall  never  let  you  alone,"  he  said,  and 
his  voice  was  thick.  "I  don't  know  whether 

I  hate  you,  or But  I'll  find  out.   For, 

you  see,  I  am  never  going  away  again." 

An  expression,  perhaps  of  vivid  despair, 
flashed  over  her  eyes.  "But  you  cannot  re- 
main here!"  she  said. 

"And  why  not?  This  is  my  home." 

She  drew  a  deep  breath.  "It  is  impossible 
for  you  to  remain  here!" 

"Why?"   He  drew  closer  to  her. 

She  flung  back  her  head  and  they  looked 
into  each  other's  eyes.  "I  couldn't  endure 
it,"  she  whispered. 

He  put  his  hand  behind  the  back  of  her 
neck.  He  began  to  draw  her  to  him.  But, 
recovering  herself,  she  flung  him  off,  turned 
with  a  faint  cry,  gathered  up  her  skirts  and 
fled  to  the  door.  On  the  threshold  she 
stopped  abruptly.  Jerome  had  neglected  to 
close  the  doors  behind  him.  Dorothea, 
ghastly  and  grim  in  her  black  bombazine, 
stood  there. 

Amalie  retreated  a  step.  Jerome,  turning 
to  follow  her,  stopped  also.  He  looked  at  his 
sister,  and  she  stared  back  at  him,  her  eyes 
like  stone.  Amalie  had  recovered  herself. 
She  stepped  aside,  passed  Dorothea  without 
a  word.  They  heard  her  steps  running  lightly 
up  the  stairs. 

"Good  evening,  Dorothea,"  said  Jerome. 

"  I  heard  everything,"  she  replied,  and  her 
voice  was  loud  and  harsh.  "Everything." 

"Good,"  he  said  easily.  "You  see  I  am 
doing  what  I  can." 

"You  wicked,  abominable  man." 

"Oh,  come  now,  that  is  ungrateful.  You 
are  drawing  wrong  conclusions."  He  smiled 
at  her  sardonically. 

"So  she  has  you  too.  I  might  have  sus- 
pected it."  Dorothea  lifted  her  hand  and 
px)inted  a  lean  finger  at  him.  "Stay  away 
from  that  woman!  If  you  do  not,  I  shall  tell 
Alfred,  and  our  father." 

"Don't  be  a  fool.  Dotty,"  Jerome  said. 
But  he  was  inwardly  alarmed.  "Let  us  be 
reasonable.  Do  you  wish  me  to  desist  from 
inducing  the  woman  to  leave?" 

She  shivered,  and  he  saw  he  had  not  de- 
ceived her.  He  shrugged.  She  said  in  a  loud 
whisper,  "Unscrupulous,  dishonorable  man! 
You  are  a  liar,  a  blackguard.  I  see  now  what 
you  are  trying  to  do.  You  would  ruin  Alfred 
and  destroy  what  he  believes  is  his  happi- 
ness. If  Alfred  wishes  to  marry  this  woman, 
I  shall  not  oppose  the  match  further.  More- 
over, I  will  watch  you  constantly.  You  shall 
never  injure  him  again!" 

"Threats,"  he  murmured  abstractedly. 
"It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  nothing  but 
threats  since  I  returned  to  this  house." 

"Then  go!    Leave  us  in  peace." 

Jerome  laughed,  and  his  white  teeth 
flashed.  "You  are  a  fool.  Dotty,"  he  said. 
"Don't  believe  you  can  frighten  me.  I  in- 
tend to  stay.  I  shall  be  very  circumspect, 
but  I  shall  stay." 

It  was  she  who  was  frightened  now.  She 
watched  him  go,  and  thought  fearfully.  He  is 
evil.  There  is  something  terrible  about  him,  in 
spite  of  his  smiles. 

(To  be  Coniirmed) 
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A  Scot  Towel  for  a  bib — - 
and  your  baby's  clothes 
will  need  fewer  changes, 
less  laundering. 


^^*' 


Fresh,  intlividual  towels 
help  to  keep  infections 
from  spreading — help  to 
protect  health. 


^*^' 


^  Dry  pots  and  pans  with 
absorbent  ScotTowels. 
Saves  laundering  so 
niiiiiy  clodi  dish  fowels! 


4^/1)/^  I  No  greasy  dishwater  to 

^V^^^.  /  J-atl  changewhenScotTowels 

f^/L  Wv'  wipe  grease  from  plates 

rJOl  before  dishwashing. 


•  ScotTowels  do  a 
dozen  daily  chores  for 
only  1^! 

Until  ScotTowels 
become  more  plenti- 
ful, your  dealer  may 
be  temporarily  out  of 
stock.  When  this  hap- 
pens, won't  you  try 
him  again  later? 


Trade  Mark 
■  "ScotTowel; 
Bes.  U  S.  Pat, 


MADE  STRONG 
TO  WORK  HARD! 
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TWICE  AS  ACTIVE? 


SHOES 


I  es!  You're  twice  as  smart  witli  Vitality  Shoes, 
because  tliey  re  smart  two  ways.  Here's  style  you  love  with  tlie 
gentle,  lieel-griiipintJ  fit  you  need.  In  tact, 

you  11  be  ama/.eu  tnat  sucn  dainty  slioea 
wear  so  long  and  beaiitiiully. 

At  line  stores  tnrougliout  America. 


Vitality  Snoe  Company 

Dlviiion  of  Intcrnalional  Shoe 
Company,  St.   Louie,   Missouri 


DORA 


Complcli-  Range  o(  S:-«.  anj  WiJtK. 

Vilalily  Open  RoaJ  SKoc.  foi  OulJooi 

anJ  Campu.  Wear,  $5.50  anJ  $6 


LETTERS  TO  MY  LOVES 

f Continued  from  Page  23) 


"Yes.  Do  that!"  said  Anthea,  dewy- 
eyed,  moving  away  at  the  second  approach 
of  Robert  Dingley. 

Anthea  had,  for  the  moment,  so  many 
problems  on  her  mind  that  the  stony  silence 
of  Robert,  while  whizzing  her  through  the 
Bitter  Sweet  waltz,  did  not  unduly  disturb 
her. 

How,  being  in  love  with  Robert  (if  alter- 
natively she  was  not  in  love  with  Angus), 
could  she  have  felt  as  she  did  in  the  arms  of 
Sergeant  Blake?  How,  if  she  had  fallen  for 
Sergeant  Blake,  could  she  wish  not  to  anger 
Robert?  Or  alternatively  Angus,  who, 
though  at  that  moment  in  Dumfries  or  some 
place  which  Anthea  could  not,  without  the 
aid  of  the  index,  have  found  on  the  family 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  map,  would,  any 
time  now,  be  coming  home  on  leave? 

As  soon  as  the  music  stopped.  Robert 
Dingley,  perhaps  himself  wishful  to  answer 
these  questions,  steered  Anthea  onto  the 
veranda  and  started,  savagely,  to  put  mat- 
ters to  the  test.  Anthea  was  still  wondering, 
and  still  being  kissed,  when  a  very  loud 
throat  clearing  warned  them  of  a  third 
party's  approach.  And  of  course,  as  you 
have  undoubtedly  guessed,  it  was  Sgt.  Bill 
Blake. 

Robert  Dingley  started  to  mutter  angrily 
and  pulled  Anthea  back  onto  the  dance  floor. 
Anthea,  wary  of  words  at  this  juncture,  told 
Robert  that  she  had  gone  and  put  her  foot 
through  the  hem  of  her  dress  and  must  mend 
it,  and  moved  off  cloakroom  ward. 

At   the  mirror,  An- 
thea joined  Betty  El-       

som,  who,  it  seemed, 
had  met  a  simply  won- 
derful man  whose  name 
was  Harry  and  for 
whom  she  was  agi- 
tatedly powdering  her 
nose.  At  nearly  twenty- 
one,  Betty,  unfortu- 
nately for  her,  looked 
very  much  as  she  had 

at  thirteen— forthright,       

eflicient  and  reliable, 
and  as  if  she  was  always  on  the  look- 
out for  a  hockey  ball  to  hit.  Though  she 
was  not  very  good  at  managing  her  own 
affairs,  she  was  expert  at  finding  out  all 
about  other  people's,  and  had  managed  to 
unearth  the  highly  satisfactory  information 
that  Bill  Blake  was  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Smithers,  the  town's  most  indefatigable 
WVS  worker;  and  that,  though  he  was  sta- 
tioned fifty  miles  away,  he  was  likely  to  be 
over  something  like  twice  a  month. 

By  the  time  Anthea  had  digested  this  de- 
lightful intelligence,  the  band  had  struck  up 
the  last  dance,  which  got  progressively 
louder  and  faster,  so  that  she  could  not  have 
heard  what  Robert  was  saying  even  if  she 
had  been  listening.  And  as  Betty  Elsom  had 
come  partnerless  to  the  dance  and  had,  at 
the  end,  somehow  missed  Harry,  she  accom- 
panied Robert  and  Anthea  on  their  home- 
ward walk,  which  therefore  was  also  com- 
pleted with  no  questions  asked. 

Iwo  days  later,  when  Anthea  came  off 
afternoon  shift,  there  were,  as  she  expected, 
two  letters  waiting  for  her.  The  first  was 
very  long  and  illegible  and  angry  and  pas- 
sionate and  it  came  from  Robert  Dingley, 
who  worked  in  the  next  town  on  a  very 
hush-hush  job  connected  with  loud  bangs — 
noises  off,  he  called  them.  It  said  did  An- 
thea think  she  could  play  fast  and  loose  with 
him,  did  she  love  him  or  didn't  she,  what  did 
she  think  he  was  made  of,  and  a  good  deal 
more  in  that  strain.  Anthea  mentally  as- 
signed him  the  "how  could  you"  letter. 

The  second  was  from  Bill  Blake  and  was 
very  short  and  succinct.  It  said:  /  promised 
to  write  you  a  letter.  This  is  it. 

Anthea  was  more  than  a  little  startled,  but 
after  a  moment  cheered  up  when  realizing 
that  the  "I  am  too  upset  to  write"  letter 
would  most  adequately  do  the  trick. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  the  expected  reply 
from  Robert  arrived.    It  covered  two  pages 


^  TIk*  uinil  u.sually  l>lows  one  way 
^  or  I  Ik- oilier,  and  if  it  happens  to 
\>v  l>lo\4iii*  \f>ur  way,  that's  luck.  If 
it's  hlouin'  against  you,  von  tark. 
If  it  slops  l>lo\tiii',  yon  wait  until  it 
starts  a^aiii.  Kill  if  you  aren't  out 
there  trying,  it  won't  make  any  <lif- 
fer«-ii<-e  which  way  it  hlows. 

—  EDGAR  A.  GUEST: 

Quoted  in  Your  Personality. 


closely,  and  constantly  reiterated  the  ques- 
tion that  Anthea  had  asked  him :  How  could 
he?  He  was  an  ungrateful  brute;  he  did  not 
know  how  to  appreciate  a  girl  like  Anthea; 
he  had  not  fully  realized  the  profound  dif- 
ference between  kissing  and  being  kissed ;  he 
had  been  full  of  unworthy  suspicions,  he 
could  only  ask  Anthea  to  forgive  him,  and 
so  on  and  so  on. 

Though  in  Anthea's  opinion  and  from  a 
technical  point  of  view  a  great  deal  too 
wordy,  this  letter  was,  Anthea  felt,  never- 
theless all  that  could  be  desired. 

There  was  no  answer  from  Bill  Blake. 

Ihe  week  progressed  and  Anthea  could 
not  keep  her  mind  either  on  her  work  or  on 
her  letter  writing.  Now  and  again,  lying 
awake  in  bed,  she  turned  over  in  her  mind 
the  possibility  of  adding  to  her  letter- 
writing  manual  an  extra  chapter  entitled 
Answers  to  Difficult  Communications — into 
which  category  undoubtedly  came  Bill 
Blake's  note— but  by  Saturday  she  had  not 
yet  thought  out  any  really  constructive  ad- 
vice. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Betty  Elsom — 
who  had  come  over,  as  she  often  did,  to  ask 
Anthea  why  it  was  that  she,  Betty,  could 
not  hold  men;  there  had  been  no  word  from 
Harry — informed  Anthea  that  that  nice 
Sergeant  Blake  (did  Anthea  remember,  who 
had  been  at  the  dance?)  was  staying  over- 
night with  his  sister.  Anthea  flushed  and 
then  went  pale.   She  did  not  speak. 

"Anthea,"  Betty  said 

plaintively,  "did   you 

hear  what  I  said?" 

Anthea  assured  Betty 
that  she  had  not  only 
heard  what  Betty  said 
but  was  already  trying 
to  work  out  ways  to 
rectify  the  unfortunate 
situation  (she  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  state 
which  situation ,  Betty's 

or  Anthea's);  and  that 

when    she    had    some 

really  constructive  advice  to  give  Betty  she 
would  come  over  and  tell  her — meanwhile 
pushing  Betty  gently  but  firmly  toward  the 
front  door. 

In  the  Bascomb  house,  the  telephone  stood 
on  a  chest  in  the  hall.  It  was  public,  but 
that  could  not  be  helped.  Anthea  sat  down 
on  the  chest  beside  the  telephone  and  started 
to  chew  her  lip. 

Letter  B — better  face  the  fact — had  not 
had  the  result  that  Anthea  had  expected. 
Letter  B  had,  in  fact,  not  had  any  results  at 
all.  Bill  Blake  had  been  in  Homerstown  for 
hours  without  so  much  as  even  ringing  her, 
and  might,  for  all  she  knew,  similarly  go 
away. 

Now  how  on  earth 

Anthea  had  an  idea.  It  was  not  an  idea  to 
include  in  her  letter-writing  manual,  but 
nevertheless  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  should 
do  the  trick  all  right,  and  so  she  smiled. 

She  dialed  Mrs.  Smithers'  number  and 
asked  for  Sergeant  Blake,  and  when  Ser- 
geant Blake  said  "Hullo,"  Anthea  said  that 
this  was  Anthea. 

Sergeant  Blake  again  said,  not  very  much 
less  noncommittally,  "Hullo." 

Whereupon  Anthea  took  a  deep  breath 
and  asked  had  he  had  her  letter?  She 
hadn't  had  any  reply  to  it  and  the  posts  were 
so  simply  terrible  these  days  that  she 
couldn't  help  wondering  whether  he  had  re- 
ceived it. 

No  sound  came  from  the  other  end  of  the 
wire. 

Anthea  asked  had  he? 

Sergeant  Blake  said  that  the  answer  to 
that  question  was  yes  and  no. 

Anthea  said  that  she  did  not  quite  under- 
stand. 

Sergeant  Blake  replied  that  it  was  quite 
simple.  He  had  had  a— well,  should  he  say  a 
communication?— informing  him  that  An- 
thea was  too  upset  to  write  him  a  letter.  So 
(Continued  on  Page  72) 
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A  Brillo  Whiz  scours  sticky  pans 
easily,  quickly— with  Brillo! 
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Woodenware  Since  1S87 
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Just  for  a  second  Anthea  wished  them 
miles  away,  for  she  wanted  most  fervently  to 
explore  further  the  strange,  warm,  com- 
fortable and  friendly  feelings  that  Sergeant 
Blake  had  called  up ;  but  the  next  second  she 
could  not  help  being  a  little  bit  pleased  at 
the  turn  things  had  taken,  for  Sergeant 
Blake  had — no  good  blinking  the  fact— be- 
come master  of  the  situation,  and  this  might 
put  him  in  his  place.  (See  Letters  to  My 
Loves:  Chapter  5,  The  Distant  Tone.) 

Robert  and  Angus  were  already  glowering 
most  satisfactorily  at  each  other,  and  when 
she  led  them  into  the  sitting  room  and  intro- 
duced them  to  Sergeant  Blake,  they  glow- 
ered even  more  satisfactorily  at  him. 

For  a  few  moments  Anthea  sat  smiling 
sweetly  from  one  to  another,  the  exact  de- 
grees of  sweetness  being  most  meticulously 
calculated,  and  then  she  left  them,  saying 
that  she  would  make  the  coffee.  She  was  a 
long  time  making  the  coffee.  First,  she 
wanted  it  to  be  especially  good  coffee;  sec- 
ond, she  could  not  find  where  mother  had 
hidden  the  biscuits;  and  third,  she  could  not 
decide  whether  Bill — or,  naturally,  Robert 
or  Angus — would  consider  mother's  last 
Christmas-present  frilly  organdy  apron  a  bit 
overdone.  Eventually  she  decided  against 
the  apron  after  some  rude  remarks  from  her 
brother  Henry,  and  sailed  back  into  the  sit- 
ting room  all  set  to  bask  in  the  grand  sweet 
glower. 

But  neither  Bill  nor  Robert  nor  Angus 
was  glowering.  All  three  of  them  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  talking  very  loudly  and 
fast  about — as  far  as  Anthea  could  make 
out — fire  power. 


1^  "You  really  have  a  wonderful 
^  collection  of  books,"  compli- 
mented the  visitor;  "but  you|should 
have  more  shelves." 

"Yes,"  admitted  his  host,  "I 
should  really.  But  somehow  I  never 
have  had  the  nerve  to  try  to  bor- 
row shelves."  — TATTLER. 


"Coffee,  Bill?"  said  Anthea  sweetly. 

"Thanks  a  lot,"  said  Bill;  adding  with 
easy  nonchalance,  since  he  was  in  Tanks, 
"Now  the  trouble  about  cross  fire  is " 

"Sugar,  Robert?"  said  Anthea,  even  more 
sweetly. 

"Yes,  no,  two,"  said  Robert;  adding  very 
firmly,  since  he  was  a  civilian,  "But  what 
counts  is  the  ratio  of  fire  power  to  average 
mobility " 

"You  like  yours  white,  don't  you,  An- 
gus?" said  Anthea,  in  what  she  realized 
were  positively  saccharine  tones. 

"White?  What?  Oh!"  said  Argus;  add- 
ing in  the  somewhat  didactic  voice  which, 
since  he  was  in  Army  Education,  he  some- 
times considered  proper,  "But  you're  for- 
getting the  little  matter  of  gyroscopic  con- 
trol   " 

All  three  men  drank  their  coffee  at  a  gulp 
and  did  not  even  for  one  moment  stop  talk- 
ing. 

At  ten  o'clock,  in  spite  of  every 
conversation-turning  tactic  that  Anthea  had 
ever  thought  of,  they  were  still  talking  fire 
power;  so  Anthea  left  them  to  it  and  went  to 
bed. 

For  half  an  hour  that  night  before  she 
slept  and  for  half  an  hour  next  morning  after 
she  woke,  Anthea  lay  there  raging:  for  she 
knew  perfectly  well  that  that  hearty,  ex- 
cluding, masculine  talk  had  been  fixed  to 
learn  her  and  she  knew  perfectly  well  who 
had  fixed  it— Bill. 

/  will  never,  so  she  told  herself,  speak  to 
him  again.  If  he  rings  me  up  I  shall  just  slam 
down  the  receiver.  //  /  ever  see  him  again  I 
shall  spit  in  his  eye. 

But  after  breakfast  the  telephone  rang 
and  it  was  Bill,  who  said  that  he  and  Harry 
were  going  for  a  walk  this  morning,  and 
would  Anthea  come  too?  He  said  this  in  the 
most  friendly  possible  tone,  and  Anthea,  in- 
stead of  slamming  down  the  receiver,  found 
herself  inquiring,  in  an  equally  friendly  tone, 
who  was  Harry? 

(Continued  on  Page  75) 
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(Continued  from  Page  73) 

Bill  said  that  Harry  was  a  chap  from  his 
unit  who  was  at  that  dance — now  come  off 
it,  Anthea,  she  knew  which  dance — and 
whose  home  was  such  miles  away  that  it  was 
no  good  for  short  leaves,  so  that  he  was  stay- 
ing overnight  with  Bill's  sister.  Bill  said, 
would  Anthea  bring  a  girl  for  Harry? 

Anthea  said  she  would  and  Bill  said  half 
an  hour  then,  and  before  Anthea  could  say 
anything  else  he  had  rung  off. 

Harry— Harry— didn't  that  name  ring  a 
bell?  Why,  of  course ! 

Anthea  hared  round  to  Betty's  and 
banged  on  the  front  door,  feeling  stupidly 
and  unaccountably  happy,  and  in  answer  to 
Betty's  had  she  had  time  to  think  over  you- 
know-what  replied  yes  she  had,  the  thing 
was,  Betty,  not  to  let  yourself  appear 
anxious,  and  did  Betty  want  to  make  up  a 
foursome  with  her  and  Bill;  Harry  was  the 
fourth? 

Then  Betty  breathed  hard  through  her 
nose  and  looked  as  if  the  whole  world  had 
changed  into  one  great,  beautiful  hockey 
field,  and   when  she 
could  trust  her  voice 
said,    "Anthea,     you 
are  wonderful.   After 
this,  I  will  always  do 
everything  that  you 
say." 


Looking  back,  An- 
thea could  not  de- 
cide why  a  day  which 
had  produced  neither 
kiss,  caress  nor  word 
of  love  should  be  so 
sweet  to  remember; 
but  in  fact  it  was. 

She  and  Bill  and 
Betty  and  Harry 
walked  over  Crow- 
down  Hill  and  along 
the  river  to  Bletts- 
worthy.  Betty  had, 
at  Anthea's  behest, 
changed  a  frock  of  a 
peculiarly  unhelpful 
shade  of  green  for  the 
sweater  and  skirt  in 
which  she  looked  her 
best ,  and  Anthea  wore 
a  she-knew-why-now 
saved-up  pinafore  of 
chestnut  brownwith  a 
lovely  starchy  sirup- 
and-brown  striped 
blouse. 

It  was  a  bridal  sort 
of  day:  the  sun  shone, 
the  birds  sang,  every- 
where seemed  to  be 
specially  decked  out 

in  white — the   wood      

edge  with  elder  flow- 
ers, the  fields  fringed  with  cow  parsley,  the 
hedges  starred  with  pink-blushing  dog  roses. 

Anthea  felt  the  sun  on  her  neck  and  saw  a 
leaf  pattern  dappling  her  dress;  she  heard 
the  distant  voices  of  Betty  and  Harry  and 
did  not  at  all  mind  that  she  and  Bill,  unlike 
them,  stayed  silent.  When  Bill  suddenly 
said,  in  a  new,  elated  voice  that  embraced 
the  world,  that  summer  was  icumen  in,  loud 
sing  cuckoo,  Anthea  murmured  that  that 
was  a  poem  from  school,  wasn't  it,  and  Bill 
replied  yes,  it  was,  but  it  was  a  poem  just  the 
same,  and  Anthea  agreed,  it  was  just  as  if 
somebody  had  started  to  play  very  beautiful 
and  heart-melting  music. 

After  all,  Anthea  sometimes  read  poetry, 
because  she  was  a  literary  sort  of  person  and 
meant  after  the  war  to  be  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent like  Dorothy  Thompson,  only 
moVe  glamorous;  but  when  you  found  your 
feelings  reciprocated  by  a  bloke  who  was  in 
Tanks,  that  was  something  else  again. 

They  had  bread  and  cheese  and  shandy  at 
the  King's  Arms  in  Blettsworthy,  and  tea  at 
the  Lilac  Lady  at  home  in  High  Street,  and 
then  Bill  and  Harry  said  they'd  have  to  get 
going,  and  that  was  that. 

Betty  said,  "Oh,  Anthea,  thank  you!  I 
did  exactly  what  you  said  and  it  worked." 

"What?"  said  Anthea. 


By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 


I  have  this  to  say:  I  swear  again 
That  though  he  wore  another 

mask  than  one 
He  showed  you,  Death  has  on  my 

shoulder  lain 
Gauntleted  hand,  and  blotted  out  the 

sun. 
His  cloak  was  near  me  as  I  read  on 

square 
And  folded  sheet  that  you  were 

still  unfound; 
I  saw  his  shape  writ  on  the  dusty 

air, 
I  heard  his  step  across  the  arid 

ground. 
And  now,  with  you  close  by,  I  still 

can  stand, 
My  back  no  longer  pressed  against 

the  rock. 
Feeling  your  pulse  beneath  my 

steady  hand. 
Knowing  the  night  shut  out 

beyond  the  lock. 
Weeping  at  danger  past,  as  women 

do. 
Thinking,  how  frail  the  blade  that 

fought  for  you! 


"Not  be  anxious — it  worked!"  said  Betty. 
"All  I  have  to  do  in  future  is  just  what  you 
say.  Anthea,  are  you  lislening?" 

For  Anthea  had  replied,  she  herself  real- 
ized idiotically,  in  a  sort  of  ecstatic  chant, 
"Loud  sing  cuckoo!" 

She  could  not  understand  why  she  did  not 
mind  Bill  making  it  a  foursome  and  not  be- 
ing, so  far  as  she  could  see,  mad  with  love 
for  her;  but  she  didn't  and  there  it  was. 

Bill  did  not  come  again  for  two  weeks. 
Betty  mooned  about  at  home  completely 
happy  because  Harry  was  sending  her  such 
wonderful  letters,  and  Anthea  went  out  to 
dinner  with  Angus  because  it  was  his  leave 
and  she  had  promised;  but  she  could  not 
keep  her  mind  on  things.  Everything,  she 
thought  to  herself  as  she  ate,  is  dust  and 
ashes  tvilh  Bill  away;  and  when  Angus  asked 
her  solicitously  how  was  her  sweet  she  found 
herself  replying,  "Dust  and  ashes,"  which 
Angus  did  not  think  at  all  a  funny  joke. 

Also,  Robert  grew  more  and  more  savage 
and  accused  her  of  never  listening  to  a  word 
he   said;   which   was 
true. 

For  the  first  time 
in  her  life  Anthea  had 
ears  for  nothing  but 
the  telephone  bell. 

When  eventually  it 
rang  to  precede  Bill's 
voice,  Anthea  could 
say  nothing  but 
"yes."  She  said  yes, 
it  was  Anthea;  yes, 
she  was  glad  it  was 
Bill;  and  yes,  she 
would  be  here  waiting 
if  he  came  round; 
yes,  now.  At  which 
point  Bill  rang  off. 

They  went  by 
Crowdown  Hill  again 
and  along  the  river's 
edge  to  Blettsworthy. 
Only  this  time  it  was 
different.  It  was  night 
and  moonlight,  and 
Anthea  did  not  fool 
herself  for  one  mo- 
ment that  what  she 
felt  for  Bill  was  mere 
friendliness  — though 
there  was  that  too. 
The  elder  flowers  dis- 
tilled a  secret, strange 
scent,  the  cow  pars- 
ley at  the  field's  rim 
was  like  foam  on  the 
sea  of  night,  and 
where  the  dog  roses — 
cool  and  soft  like  her 
own  face — ringed 
them  about,  she  and 
Bill  kissed. 
And  as  far  as  she  could  remember  after- 
ward, the  only  thing  that  she  said  to  Bill  all 
that  evening  was  "yes."  It  had  seemed  silly 
to  waste  time  thinking,  or  in  words. 

Bill  had  to  go  right  back  that  night,  but 
he  wrote  her.  It  was  a  short  letter  and 
businesslike,  about  licenses,  relations,  insur- 
ance policies,  did  Anthea  want  a  white  wed- 
ding, and  he  thought  he  could  probably  get 
leave  next  month. 

Which  brought  Anthea  up  with  a  start. 
Of  course  she  wanted  to  marry  Bill,  but  next 
month  was  practically  tomorrow;  she  re- 
membered her  coffee  party  and  did  not  fool 
herself  for  one  moment  that  Bill  was  any- 
thing but  in  complete  command  of  the 
situation.  It  had  to  be  decided  once  and  for 
all  who  was  going  to  be  master— or  should 
she  say  mistress?— in  their  house.  If  there 
was  to  be  any  managing  she  proposed  to  do 
it ;  you  had  to  begin  as  you  meant  to  go  on. 
So  she  sent  him  Letter  J.  Bui  darling,  ive 
hardly  know  each  other!  it  said. 

Bill's  reply  was  short  and  sweet.  Not,  she 
was  bound  to  admit,  a  superfluous  word. 
/  know  you,  and  I  still  want  to  marry  you. 

Anthea  had  taken  his  letter  out  to  the 
hammock,  so  that  she  could  lie  and  swing 
and  dream  and  smile  and  think  how  cleverly 
she  had  managed  Bill  while  she  read  it — 
when  she  read  it. 


^•V/FT-' 


***     ...S  ways  ieffer  because 
its  Me  one  with 

TENVEK  BEEF  AVDEV 


ft™,     ""•"'»  i   ,~''<ONi 


BETTER  LIKED  BY  3  TO  1! 

#1  ender,  flavorful  beef  has  l)oeii  added 
to  Pretn  because  American  hoineinakcrs 
wanted  it ...  by  better  than  3  to  1!  From 
their  own  cooking  experience,  thev  knew 
that  the  combination  of  beef  and  pork 
produced  a  better-flavored  loaf.  So  try 
Pram  soon.  See  how  different  it  is.  See 
how  much  better  you  hke  it. 


//:r  Swift's    s/^y  Prem 
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For 

Better 

Spaghetti 

Sauce 

try  this  tempting 
recipe  made  mth 

Heinz 

Condensed* 

Cream  o/2bmato 

Soup 

One  tin  of  soup  plus  one 
tin_pf  milk  or  water  makes 
four  portions  delicious 


A  dish  by  itself*  • 
Heint  Condensed  Cream  oi 
Tomato  Soup  is  delicious 


No,  really,  it  was  a  bit  much,  he  was  get- 
ting above  himself.  You  had  to  be  careful 
with  men  not  to  let  a  man  get  the  upper 
hand.  What  you  had  to  do  was 

"Is  that  you,  Anthea?"  Betty's  voice 
came  over  the  garden  wall. 

"Well,  it  is,  but " 

"I'm  in  terrible  trouble." 

"Come  on  over!"  Anthea  said. 

Betty  came  on  over. 

She  had  had  a  letter  from  Harry— the 
cruelest  and  coldest  letter.  She  had  only 
written  to  tell  him  just  by  the  way  how  she 
had  happened  to  meet  Robert  Dingley  and 
had  tea  with  him  (she  had  met  him  abso- 
lutely by  chance  and  all  he  had  done,  any- 
way, was  talk  about  Anthea)  just  to  make 
Harry  the  smallest  bit  jealous,  and  now  look 
at  the  letter  he  had  written  her. 

Anthea  went  through  the  motions  of 
looking,  though  in  fact  she  saw  very  little  on 
account  of  her  own  preoccupations. 

"It's  all  your  fault,  telling  me  not  to  be 
anxious!"  Betty  accused.  "I  wasn't  anxious 
enough !" 

"Oh,  pooh  and  again  pah!"  said  Anthea 
impatiently.  "Don't  be  such  an  ass,  Betty; 
you  stand  up  to  him,  and  you'll  have  him 
eating  out  of  your  hand  before  you  know 
where  you  are." 

"I  only  met  him  by  accident.  Quite 
by  accident,"  Betty  reiterated  miserably. 
"Surely  if  I  explain  to  Harry  how  it  was 
absolutely  by  accident " 

"Now  look,  Betty,"  said  Anthea  (irmly  if 
absently,  "did  you  or  did  you  not  get  Harry 
to  fall  for  you  in  the  first  place  by  taking  my 
advice?" 

"Yes,"  Betty  said,  "but " 

"Very  well,  then!"  said  Anthea,  wishing 
that  Betty  would  go  away  so  that  she  could 
decide  just  exactly  what  biting  phrase  to  use 
in  reply  to  Bill. 

"Well,  what  shall  I  say  then,  Anthea?" 

Anthea  saw  nothing  but  Bill's  face,  which 
had  suddenly  appeared  to  her  out  of  the 
twilight,  very  square  and  determined  and 
farseeing  and  not  nearly  respectful  enough. 

"just  a  phrase— no  more,"  Anthea  said 
dreamily.  "Like  in  the  letter  manual— short 
and  sweet;  not  a  superfluous  word.  How 
could  you?  Yes,  that's  it  — Letter  A.  How 
COULD  you?  Yes,  that's  it ! " 

Letter  A !  Anthea  took  a  deep  breath  and 
swung  out  of  the  hammock  and  rushed  in- 
doors and  wrote  it,  very  black  on  very  blue 
note  paper,  and  sealed  it  down  and  dashed 
out  to  the  post  before  she  should  weaken. 

No  reply  came  the  first  day.  Well,  of 
course  there  wasn't  time  for  Bill  to  have 
written;  but  he  might  have  wired.  No  reply 
came  the  second  day.  Bill,  Anthea  told  her- 
self complacently,  is  going  to  have  quite  a  bit 
of  trouble  thinking  up  an  answer  to  that.  The 
third  day  Anthea  came  home  firm  in  the 
knowledge  that  a  letter  from  Bill  would  be 
waiting  for  her,  propped  up  against  the 
sitting-room  clock. 

OHE  flung  open  the  door  and  there  it  was — 
Bill's  thin  gray  envelope.  Bill's  tiny,  meticu- 
lous writing.  With  a  triumphant  smile,  An- 
thea advanced,  took  the  envelope  inherhand, 
and  saw  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Misses 
Anthea  Bascomb  and  Elizabeth  Elsom.  An- 
thea blinked.  She  began  to  feel  a  little 
peculiar.  She  slipped  a  thumb  automatically 
under  the  flap  and  then  automatically  with- 
drew it.  She  walked  out  into  the  garden  and 
shouted  over  the  wall  for  Betty  in  what  she 
herself  recognized  as  a  rather  hollow  voice. 
Betty  and  she  sat  on  the  hammock  to- 
gether, and  Anthea  opened  the  letter,  and 
they  read: 

Dear  Anthea  (or  alternatively  Betty), 
In  reply  to  your  letter  (s)  .•  How  indeed? 
Yours, 
Bill  (or  alternatively  Harry). 

A  long  silence  fell  in  the  garden. 

"He  shall  chew  mud  for  this!"  Anthea 
said  at  last  through  her  teeth. 

"Bill  must  have  gone  and  shown  Harry 
your  letter!"  breathed  Betty. 

"Bill  would  never  do  such  a  thing — why 
on  earth  should  Bill  show  Harry  my  letter?" 
asked  Anthea  tartly.  "Harry  must  have 
gone  and  shown  Bill  yours!" 


"Well,  why  on  earth  should  Harry  go  and 
show  Bill " 

"After  all,"  said  Anthea  with  unanswer- 
able logic,  "you  showed  me  Harry's." 

Whereupon  Betty  shot  out  of  the  ham- 
mock and  stood  gazing  at  Anthea  furiously. 
"You  and  your  letters!"  she  cried.  "You 
and  your  managing!  You  think  you  know 
everything,  Anthea  Bascomb,  but  you  don't 
know  anything.  You  can't  even  manage 
your  own  boy  friend,  let  alone  mine.  Telling 
me  not  to  be  anxious — I  wasn't  anxious 
enough!  I'm  going  to  write  straight  off  to 
Harry  and  tell  him  I  love  him,  that's  what 
I'm  going  to  do!" 

Just  for  a  moment,  in  the  rose  scent,  in  the 
bee  music,  Anthea  was  tempted  to  do  like- 
wise. But  if  she  did  she  knew  that  there 
would  never  be  any  holding  Bill,  ever  again. 

So  she  went  upstairs  and  got  out  her  writ- 
ing pad  and  unscrewed  her  fountain  pen. 
First  she  explained  that  if  she  had  given 
Betty  figurative  advice  it  could  hardly  be 
held  to  be  her  fault  when  Betty  took  it  lit- 
erally, could  it?  If  the  behavior  of  Harry 
and  Bill  was  equally  and  identically  unkind 
and  unimaginative,  they  could  hardly  be 
surprised  if  they  received  somewhat  similar 
letters,  could  they?  And  you  were  always 
hearing  about  girls  showing  each  other  their 
love  letters,  but  when  it  came  to  men 

With  one  short,  sweet,  succinct  paragraph 
in  best  letter-manual  style,  Anthea  felt  that 
she  had  positively  annihilated  Bill. 

Then  Anthea 's  pen  started  to  run  away 
with  her.  Of  course  she  loved  Bill  as  she  be- 
lieved Bill  loved  her,  but  marriage  was  a 
serious  business,  and  as  for  getting  married 
before  they  had  been  around  or  seen  people 
or  had  any  of  the  fun  of  being  engaged — 
well,  Bill  must  see  that  they  were  both  of 
them  awfully  young,  you  were  only  young 
once,  and— surely  Bill  got  her  point? — An- 
thea didn't  propose  to  be  done  out  of  that 
fun. 

Off  she  went  and  posted  the  letter.  It  fell 
into  the  box  with  a  resounding  plop.  Anthea 
stood  by  the  pillar  box,  feeling  suddenly 
cold.  Maybe  it  was  the  wind  getting  up; 
maybe  it  was  just  night  coming  on — even  a 
summer     night     could     be     treacherous— 

maybe   .   .    .   maybe Three  pages  of 

crazily  unconsidered  letter  not  in  the  man- 
ual. Anthea  knew,  now  it  was  too  late,  that 
she  must  have  been  mad. 


Short  and  sweet.  Not  a  superfluous  word. 
Why  not  Letter  D:  Darling,  you  just  don't 
understand.  Or  Letter  F;  /  can't  BELIEVE 
it  was  you  writing.  Or  better  still.  Letter  G; 
Let's  just  wait  and  talk  it  over. 

If  a  girl  can't  take  her  own  advice  what  can 
she  take?  Anthea  whispered,  under  the  whis- 
pering trees. 

Cold  and  sick  at  heart,  Anthea  crawled 
home. 

Sergeant  Blake's  letter  came  two  days 
later.  She  took  it  out  to  the  hammock,  but 
this  time,  though  she  had  longed  for  it  as  she 
had  never  believed  it  possible  to  long  for 
anything — dear  Bill,  dear  darling  Bill — she 
dared  not  open  it. 

It  would  be  furious.  Or  worse,  it  would  be 
cold.  It  would  be  formal.  Or  worse,  it 
would  be  intimate — past  tense.  And  she 
knew  she  would  never  again  be  able  to  love 
anyone  as  she  had  loved  Bill. 

Over  the  garden  wall  came  Betty's  voice: 
"Anthea,  are  you  there?" 

"Go  away,"  Anthea  said. 

But  Betty  did  not  hear,  or  did  not  regis- 
ter. She  swung  onto  the  wall  with  athletic 
precision  and  sat  there  kicking  her  legs  and 
looking  positively  pretty,  the  expression  on 
her  face  as  ecstatic  as  if  hockey  balls  were 
coming  at  her  very  fast,  from  all  directions. 

"I  heard  from  Harry.  He  loves  me!  It's 
all  right.  I  wasn't  too  anxious.  It  worked," 
Betty  said  all  in  one  breath,  adding,  "Did 
you  hear  from  Bill?" 

"Yes.  Go  away!"  Anthea  said.  For  she 
knew  with  absolute  clarity  that  if  Betty's 
letter  had  worked,  then  hers  couldn't  have. 

And  now  Betty  put  her  head  on  one  side 
with  the  ineffable  superiority  of  girls  whose 
love  affairs  are  going  right  to  girls  whose 
love  affairs  have  gone  wrong.  "The  trouble 
with  you,  Anthea,"  Betty  said  weightily,  "is 
that  you  just  don't  realize.  The  fact  is  that 
anybody  can  manage  a  man  when  she 
doesn't  care  whether  or  not  she  manages 
him,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  man  you 
love " 

"Go  away!"  Anthea  said. 

Betty  went. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  be  told  about  life  by 
Betty,  but  when  you  knew  beyond  doubt 
that  Betty  was  right Of  course  manag- 
ing was  the  sort  of  thing  you  shouldn't  even 
(Continued  on  Page  7H) 


".  .  .  and  then  Vd  take  her  in  my  arms,  stroke  her  hair  gently,  kiss  her 
softly  on  the  forehead,  and  say,  'Let's  have  steak  for  dinner  tonight.'  " 


V  mo  DISCOVmO  THE  mUPPIHE  ISLANOS 
\      AHO  HOW  OlOTHEYmwm  NAME? 


MAGELLAN  OlSCOmED  THE  PHIUPPIHES. 

HE  NAMEO  THEM  AFTER  HIS  SPOHSOR, 

KIHGPHIUP  OF  SPAIN. 


^^ 
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(,an  a  child's  breakfast  help  him  to  think  faster? 


You  know,  of  course,  that  when  a  child  is  well 
nourished  he  is  better  equipped  to  use  his  body. 

But  did  you  also  know  that  he  is  better  able  to  use 
his  mind  when  he  gets  a  steady  supply  of  good, 
wholesome  food? 

Actually,  the  mind  and  the  body  are  so  closely  re- 
lated that  your  child's  school  record  can  be  affected 
by  the  way  you  feed  him. 

-rv,„  ,       ui,  :„  .,^  ^ftpri  the  most  nourishing  foods 

will  eat  only  if 

ave  to  argue  with 
t.  You  may  have 
is  just  about  the 
ay.  Medical  and 
hat  children  get 
rishment  at  the 

out  of  breakfast, 

the  nourishment 

ost"s  Grape-Nuts 

ereal  tastes  won- 
for  nourishment. 


You  see,  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  has  been  left  as 


■rT' 


nature  intended  wheat  should  be.  Every  bowlful  of 
Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  that  your  children  eat  has 
the  \iiamins,  minerals,  and  rich  food  value  that  na- 
ture develops  in  wheat  in  such  abundance. 

Yes,  nature  has  done  everything  necessary  to  make 
this  cereal  nourishing — so  we  enriched  the  fiavor!  We 
added  a  golden-sweet  syrup  to  the  already  luscious 
taste  of  the  sun-ripened  wheat. 

When  the  wheat  and  the  syrup  are  roasted  and 
toasted  together,  their  flavors  mingle  and  produce  a 
new  and  wonderful  flavor  that  not  only  little  folks — 
but  big  folks,  too — find  specially  good  to  eat. 

Another  nice  thing  about  this  hearty,  nut-brown 
cereal — it  takes  only  three  minutes  to  cook  it. 

Why  don't  you  buy  a  package  of  Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal  when  you  go  to  your  grocer's  today? 


t§ 


^.'.. 


Wheat-Meal 
the  milk. 


For    small    babies,  loo  .  .  .  Many 

baby  specialists  now  recommend  a 

heartier,  livelier-tasting  cereal,  such 

^^r  as  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal,  for  ver)' 

I     young  children.  Tney  also  suggest 

"*  a  brown  cereal,  such  as  Grape-Nuts 

for  the  pleasing  contrast  it  makes  with 


ILD    OR    ADULT— THE    MIND    WORKS    BEST    WHEN    THE     BODY    IS    WELL    NOURISHED 


Shefford 
Jbrjine  cheese 


When  the  tanc;  of  Shefford  Cheese 
meets  the  cool  zest  of  ripe  fruit— 
what  a  real  top-off  to  the  meal! 

It's  sophisticated,  as  well  as  a 
nutritious  and  delicious  answer 
for  dessert. 

Whether  it's  ShefTord  Ameri- 
can, Pimiento,  Chevelle*  all-pur- 
pose cheese  food,  or  any  Shefford 
sheer"  or ' '  spreader, ' '  people  who 
know  cheese  will  resjiect  your 
judgment. 

We  look  a  little  harder  for  finer 


y^  mc£t  It 

^*          .A'ptecui  it ... . 
ACicc  it 
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(Conlinncd  from  Page  76) 
try  with  someone  you  loved;  and  of  course — 
of  course! — one  of  the  reasons  why  Anthea 
loved  Bill  was  that  any  time  she  started  to 
manage  him.  Bill  would  call  her  bluff. 

The  roses  suddenly  seemed  to  hang  heavy 
on  their  stems,  the  sun  was  brassy,  even  the 
cuckoos  calling  from  wood  to  wood  had  an 
autumnal  sound.  This  was  the  end. 

Slowly,  slowly  Anthea  slit  the  letter  and 
oj^ened  it  and  started  to  read.  First  she 
started  to  cry.  Then  she  started  to  laugh. 
Tlien  she  did  both  at  once.  Then  she  ran 
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* 

through  the  gate  and  all  the  way  to  the  post 
office,  as  she  ran  consigning  the  as-yet- 
unwritten  letter  manual  to  mental  flames. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  considered 
a  letter  inadequate  to  the  occasion.  "  I  want 
to  send  a  wire — quick ! "  Anthea  said  to  Miss 
Bland  at  the  post  office.  "Quick — absolutely 
this  minute.  Here's  the  name — here's  the 
address.  Short  and  sweet.  Miss  Bland.  Not 
a  superffuous  word.  In  fact,  only  one  word, 
Miss  Bland — yes!" 

Bill  had  written:  Do  you  or  do  you  not  con- 
sider that  being  married  to  me  will  be  fun? 


IT'S  A  FA3aiLY  AFFAIR 

(Continued  from  Page  45) 


.SWKKT   POTATOKS  <>I.AXEI> 
^VITII   4»ltA.>4;E    >I.%K>IAI.AUE 

SfTiil>  anil  l>c>il  6  .'iwo*'!  potatoes.  Cool 
an<l  peel.  If  s«»'<'l  potatoes  are  larjze,  cut 
into  .'J  Iciistlnvise  sli«-os.  Otherwise  cut 
inio  lialv<-s.  ]'iit  a  l-p<>iin<l  jar  of  orange 
iiiari>iala<le  in  a  larc*'  sf>i<l<'r.  Ailil  2  table- 
spoons of  l>utt<'r  or  ni^ir^ariiK*  anil  '4  4*iip 
of  uater.  Break  np  the  iiiarniala<le  if  it  is 
fairly  si  ill' anil  hrin^  I  he  niixture  to  a  hoil. 
I'nt  in  the  sweet  potatoes  anil  '4  teaspoon 
of  salt.  Cook  over  ineiliiini  heat  until 
nicely  slazeil.  'I'lirii  potatoes  fretiuently  as 
they  cook.  Ami  watch  them. 

.VomWAJno  prvtiii  fanry.  If  you  have 
never  tamed  or  been  tamed  by  an  artichoke, 
don't  give  up.  In  the  cutest  little  jars  you 
ever  saw,  artichoke  hearts  come  all  baptized 
in  true  immersion  fashion,  in  good,  honest, 
pure  olive  oil.  They  are  delicious.  And  guar- 
anteed without  trace  of  barbed  wire  such  as 
the  fresh  artichoke  conceals  in  its  deceitful 
bosom.  And  now  here  is  one  thing  to  do  with 
tiiem.  (By  the  way.  they  are  divine  in  a 
green  salad.  Try  that  one  of  these  days. 
And  fried  in  batter— well!) 

AltT14'll<»KI<:S   1.%'  TO.MATO 
ASI>I<: 

Drain  2  small  jars  of  artichoke  hearts 
packeil  in  oli\e  oil.  (Save  th«-  oil  from  tin- 
jar  for  making  I'rcni-h  iln-ssiiig.)  Kinse 
lirsl  ><ith  hot  uatcr.  then  colli.  (Oil  uon't 
help  an  aspic  to  set— in  fact,  it  prevents 
il.)     Drain    on    ahsorhent    paper.     Kitr    the 

ispic.  simmer  (>  cups  of  ti>mato  jiiii-«- — or 
I  \<o  thirils  canneil  vedctahle-jnice  cocktail 
anil  one  ihiril  lomali>  juice  —  ahoiit  fifteen 
niiniilcs  with  2  or  .■$  slici-s  of  lemon,  a  fi'w 
slii-cs  of  onion,  a  ha\  li-af  anil  a  hanilfiil  of 
ci-li-r\  tops.  Strain  anil  ailil  I  en\elopi-s  of 
iinflavorcil  ci-lalin  softcni'il  in  '2 cup  of  colil 
vtatcr.  Stir  until  ilissiilvi-il  anil  season  u  ith 
1 1 J  ti-aspoons  of  salt.  I  lahlespoi>n  i>f  firateil 
horsi'-railish  anil  a  little  pei>per.  ('hill  un- 
til siriipy  anil  just  hei<i:inninK  ti>  thicken. 
I'lil  a  thin  layer  of  aspii'  in  the  l>i>ttom  i>f 

he  riiij^  molil  or  in  iniliviiliial  mollis,  (ait 
artichoke  hearts  into  halves  lensthwise 
anil  arrange  neatly  in  the  "jelly."  When 
si-l.  cover  with  more  of  the  aspic  and  more 
slices  of  artichoke  hearts.  Repeat  until 
everything  is  used  up.  Chill  until  firm. 
Might  as  well  make  this  a  ilay  aheail. 
Serve  with  any  favorite  dressing — hoiled 
mustard  dressing  or  mayonnaise,  or  a 
comhination  i>f  the  two  is  goixl.  But  I 
guess  it's  better   to  slick   to  mayonnaise. 

i»ifi—an  inslilutinn.  I  suppose  we  eat 
more  pie  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
The  British  have  their  jelly  tarts  and  a  thing 
called  a  "pastry,"  but  for  the  good  old  in- 
stitution of  pie  as  pie  and  no  fooling,  it  be- 
longs to  us. 

Even  chicken  pies  and  oyster  pies  reach 
their  finest  flowering  here.  And  the  custard 
pie,  so  seldom  seen  nowadays,  is  a  confection 
no  foreign  agcncji  can  achieve.  Oh,  well, 
why  did  I  get  on  to  the  subject  of  pie  again? 
Probably  because  I  had  it  in  mind  to  do  a 
little  explaining  about  the  pie  in  our  picture. 

Minrv  and  pumpltin.  Instead  of  the 
regulation  two-crust  mince  and  one-crust 
pumpkin,  the  old  reliables  arc  hitched  up  in 
double  harness.  And  both  of  them  open- 
laced  as  a  little  boy  playing  hooky.  And  that, 
my  dears,  as  you  know,  is  open-faced  indeed, 
^'ou  simply  cut  your  pies  in  the  regular 
pieces — wedge-shaped,  you  know— and  put 
the  j)ieces  together,  first  a  mince,  then  a 
lumpkin,  until  you  have  a  whole  nice  round 


pie— and  quite  an  idea,  don't  you  think? 
You  really  get  two  pies  from  the  making  of 
one  crust.  And  it  can  be  done  with  any[ 
combination  of  pies  you  want.  Cranberry! 
and  apple  would  be  first-rate  and  look  good  I 
too. 

A  few  chopped  candied  or  maraschino 
cherries  went  into  the  mincemeat  here 
Don't  have  your  filling  too  dry.  Add  some 
cider  or  whatever  liquid  you  like  to  the 
mincemeat,  and  serve  your  pie  very  hot. 

PUMPKIN   PIE 

Make  the  flakiest  pastry  you  know  how 
ami  line  a  deep  pie  plate,  fluting  the  edgt 
so  it  comes  up  over  the  rim  of  the  plate 
Brush  the  crust  with  a  beaten  egg  white 
Put  the  crust  in  the  refrigerator  for  ai 
hour  or  more  before  you  bake  it. 

Thf  Pumpkio  Filling 

For  the  filling,  take  1)4  cups  of  pumpkii 
and  add  ^J  cup  of  brown  sugar,  V^  teaspooi 
of  ginger.  1  teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  salt  ti 
taste,  anil  a  very  little  nutmeg.  Add  2  cup: 
of  scalded  light  cream,  or  half  top  mill 
and  half  cream.  It  ought  to  be  fairly  rich 
I\lix  well  and  add  4  eggs,  beaten,  but  no 
too  much.  Four  into  the  unbaked  pi 
shell  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven,  430°  F.,  fifteei 
minutes.  Reiluce  heat  to  moderate 
.3.iO°  F.,  and  bake  until  set — about  twenty 
five  minutes. 

Surprise  paekage.  Up  where  I  cam 
from  they  used  to  make,  and  I  guess  the 
still  do,  a  sage  cheese.  There's  a  cheese  "fac 
tory"  there,  and  it  used  to  be  a  fascinatin 
business  for  a  little  girl  in  a  gingham  froc 
and  copper-toed  shoes  to  stand  around  watcf 
ing  the  mysterious  processes  of  cheese  mal 
ing,  country  style.  Somewhere  among  m 
treasures  I  have  a  cheese  basket.  You  knov 
they  put  the  great  round  cheeses,  fragrant 
country  cream  and  great  handfuls  of  fresh) 
gathered  sage,  in  these  loosely  woven  basket 
And  they  were  kept  on  the  dim  shelves  ar 
turned  and  turned  every  day,  and  aged  f< 
months.  And  when  they're  cut,  oh  my 
my!  Shall  I  see  those  days  again?  The  que 
tion  is  purely  academic. 

Here's  a  cheese  of  another  color,  ai 
one  you  can  blend  and  dream  over  all  1 
yourselves.  I  assure  you  that  it  w 
strengthen  the  heart  and  madden  the  ir 
agination  and  be  to  all  cheese  lovers  a  re\ 
lation  and  a  charm. 


.stroke  her  hair  gently,  kiss  her 
pve  steak  for  dinner  lunight.'  " 


'  «"P  milk 

flour    s,f»^''^.  '°.^°"    ond 


Mozo/a 

f  'easpoons  so/f 

'  «:"P  sifted  floor 

pan]     until       ',^^    "^^^P  ''" 

^'"«'s  of  so/e  (Cher  fresh 
frozen  flii-x    .      ,      '   f'^esh 


"jPmer/^C/S/C  \xi  the  key  of  high 


A  chorus  of  praise  greets  every  fish  dinner . . .  when 
it's  prepared  with  Mazola.  This  pure,  clear  oil  adds 
flavor  and  food  value  to  all  kinds  of  sea  food. 
Clean  and  convenient  to  use,  Mazola  is  as  perfect 
for  cooking  as  it  is  for  making  fresh,  delicious  salad 
dressings.  Delight  your  family  with  these  simple 
recipes  ...  all  grocers  sell  Mazola. 


WITH  HOT  CUCUMBER  SAUCE 

..     J       „.™hM  Va  teaspoon  pepper 

1  cup  diced  cucumber  /"  _.    ..7    l-_.»_^«, 

2  tablespoons  chopped 
onion 

1/3  cup  vinegar  OR  Va  cop 

lemon  juice 
1/4  cup  chopped  pimienio 
1  tablespoon  salt 
Combine  first  six  ingredients; 
let  stand   20  minutes.    Com- 
bine   remaining    ingredients 
in    top    of    double    bo.ier; 
beat  until  well  blended. 


74  icu^K'"-"   r-r. 

1  slightly  beaten  egg  yolks 
1/3  cup  Mazola 

%  cup  milk 

2  tablespoons  flour 

1 1/2  teaspoons  dry  mustard 
1  tablespoon  sugar 

Cook  over  boiling  water 
10  minutes  or  until  thickened. 
Add  cucumber  mixture;  con- 
tinue cooking  for  2  minutes. 
Serve  hot.  Serves  6. 


^.I K 


^^Y^ 


6  v«.ho»e  small  fish      2  fee 

(j  cup  Mazola  * 'f  ^Poons  salt 

/^  cup  lemon  juice     2  cul?^""  ^^^P^' 

"-e  fl3h  cleoned   tri..   w  """  =^'«'^  ''""«ng 

butnotsol;,  D:_..^!".'"'"ed,       skewers      P)„  ^ 


*PPW^ 


"'='.  ond  soak  A  u 
.^-■-de  of  Major'" 
Re,.;4°';  °"d  pepper, 
(reserve  fiT  '"°^'"ode 
fl^'^ond  '°'-  ''"^"ngJ,  stuff 
,^  c'°^e  openir,g  with 


t'o'^'-ng    dish      n    '"     fr"°^ 
»    uisn;    pour     'A    _ 

o^  marinade  over  fi  C\    "P 

'^'**-'minuten     r^, 
fender      h^   .        '  "'^  ""'•' 
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"TISSUE  STARVATION"  — ADVANCED  STAGE 

MARKED  SWELLING  and  soreness  of  the  gin- 
gival, or  gum,  tissue  resulting  from  a  severe 
and  long-lasting  "Tissue  Starvation."  An 
advanced  case — very  rare  in  this  country. 


"TISSUE  STARVATION"  — EARLY  STAGE 

CHRONIC  DEFICIENCIES  of  certain  vitamins 
in  the  body  tissues — even  though  compara- 
tively mild — may  bring  about  minor  but  visi- 
ble swelling  along  the  gums. 


Gums  can  manifest 

Early  and 
Advanced  Signs  of 


mRmnoH 


"TISSUE  STARVATION" 

is  producible  by  a  lack  of  vitamins 

in  the  living  cells  of  your  body 


THE  SIGNS  OF  VITAMIN   DEFICIENCY  OFTEN  APPEAR 
FIRST  IN   EYES,  SKIN,  TONGUE  AND  MOUTH 


MOST  Americans  are  badly  misin- 
formed on  the  subject  of  vitamins. 

In  contrast  to  widespread  belief,  vita- 
mins are  more  than  merely  elements  in 
our  food.  Vitamins  are  part  and  parcel  of 
every  body  tissue.  If  you  haven't 
enough  of  them,  signs  of  your  shortage 
may  appear  in  these  tissues  themselves. 

You  can  have  a  "Tissue  Starvation"  even 
if  you  are  overweight!  Advanced  medical 
opinion  says,  in  fact,  that  many  Americans 
DO  carry  marks  of  "Tissue  Starvation" 
— producible  by  vitamin  deficiencies. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding — the  pic- 
ture to  the  left  above  depicts  a  degree  of 
"Tissue  Starvation"  seldom  seen  in 
America.  It  is  an  advanced  and  abnormal 
example  of  "Tissue  Starvation." 

But  the  "Early"  condition  shown 
above  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  nor 
are  such  signs  of  vitamin  deficiency  as 
cloudy  eyes,  rough  places  on  the  skin, 
and  lesions  of  lips  and  tongue.  These 
signs,  of  course,  may  result  from  such 
conditions  as  irritation,  infection  or  other 
malnutrition,  but  "Tissue  Starvation" 
due  to  vitamin  deficiency  is  a  frequent 
and  basic  cause. 


Under  usual  circumstances,  the  way 
to  guard  against  "Tissue  Starvation"  is 
to  take  ALL  the  vitamins  doctors  tell  us 
evetjbody  needs.  You  get  them  all  in 
One-A-Day  Brand  Multiple  Vitamins. 
Yes,  One-A-Day  Brand  Multiple  Vita- 
mins bring  you  all  the  known  needed 
vitamins — A,  B,,  B.,,  C  and  D,  plus 
Niacin  Amide,  Calcium  Pantothenate  and 
B,;.  At  all  drugstores. 


THIS  WORLD  WILL  BE  MINE 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 


THE  MILES  PLAN 

FOR  MORE  ABUNDANT   HEALTH 

1.  PROPER  DIET.  Vitamin  deficiencies 
may  accrue  gradually  in  the  body 
tissues  throughout  your  entire  life. 
So  try  to  eat  a  balanced  diet  every 
day  from  now  on. 

2.  PROTECTIVE    VITAMIN    THERAPY. 

Take  one  capsule  of  One-A-Day 
Multiple  Vitamins  every  day. 

3.  CONDITIONING    FACTORS.     If 

certain  conditions  (diarrhea,  over- 
indulgence, etc.)  raise  vitamin 
needs,  take  extra  vitamins. 

4.  SEE  YOUR  DOCTOR  — if  you  have 
lesions  —  as  above  —  that  indicate 
vitamin  deficiency. 


MULTIPLE    VITAMIN    CAPSULES 

Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  EUhart,  Ind. 


"This  ismy  suite,"  she  said,  "and  beyond 
are  the  guest  rooms.  Upstairs  are  the  serv- 
ants' quarters.  There's  a  small  pantry  down 
there  where  you'll  always  find  milk  and 
cookies." 

The  chauffeur  had  brought  in  the  carpet- 
bag and  set  it  down.  Helen  snatched  at  it 
and  curtsied  again. 

"Thank  you,  mum,"  she  said  and,  feeling 
she  was  dismissed,  started  upstairs. 

"Where  are  you  going? "  asked  Myra. 

"Upstairs,  mum,  to  my  quarters." 

"But  you're  down  here,"  said  Mrs.  van 
Meet.  "  You're  next  to  me ;  didn't  I  explain?  " 

"But  you  said  the  'elp  lives  upstairs." 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  van  Meet, 
"you're  my  guest;  don't  you  understand? 
You're  not  working  here." 

Helen's  lips  parted  slightly,  revealing  two 
crooked  front  teeth.  "But— but  why?" 

"Because,"  said  Mrs.  van  Vleet,  "be- 
cause, my  dear,  this  is  a  democracy."  It  was 
the  only  thing  she  could  think  of  at  the  time. 
It  was  a  mystery  to  the  fourteen-year-old 
English  girl,  who  went  dutifully  to  her  room. 

A  fire  was  burning  brightly  in  a  marble 
frame.  There  were  chr>-santhemums  in  a 
vase  on  the  desk,  and  she  sat  on  a  pale  blue 
satin  quilt,  on  an  old  canopied  bed,  hung 
with  damask  and  gold  tassels. 

Her  hands  touched  the  satin  quilt,  and  she 
suddenly  jumped  up,  realizing  the  violation 
of  sitting  on  such  a  beautiful  thing.  She 
smoothed  out  the  bed  and  walked  slowly 
across  the  large  room.  A  door  was  ajar,  and 
she  peered  into  a  dignified  tiled  bathroom, 
with  a  gigantic  tub  and  a  washbasin  set  in  a 
marble  tabic  top. 

She  heard  a  knock  on  the  door,  and  before 
she  could  answer  an  elderly  maid  came  in. 
The  latter  smiled,  v Hello,"  she  said.  "Do 
you  want  a  bath?" 

"No,  thanks,"  said  Helen.  "  I  'ad  me barth 
on  Saturday." 


The  maid  looked  a  little  surprised,  and 
then  said  gently,  "Perhaps  another  would 
warm  you . ' '  She  went  to  the  bath  and  tiu-ned 
on  both  the  taps. 

"What's  your  name?"  asked  Helen. 

"I'm  Jenny,"  said  the  woman. 

"My  name's  'Elen,"  said  the  English  girl. 

"Oh!"  said  the  maid.  "I  thought  it  was 
Helen." 

"It  is,"  said  the  girl.  "'Elen  'Utchinson." 

"That's  strange,"  said  the  maid.  "When 
we  spell  it  H-e-l-e-n,  we  pronounce  it  Helen. 
There's  another  name,  Ellen;  which  is  it?" 

"Ho,  then,  Ellen,"  said  the  child,  feeling 
rebuked  again. 

She  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
upon  a  sloping  hillside,  down  to  the  open  sea. 
It  made  her  sad,  and  she  went  back  to  take 
off  her  clothes  and  slip  into  the  steaming, 
enormous  tub.  She  must  unpack  alone,  she 
thought.  She  wouldn't  want  Jenny  to  see 
the  black  uniform  and  white  pinafores  which 
ma  had  packed  for  her  service  as  under- 
housemaid. 

Whatever  will  I  do?  she  wondered,  rubbing 
a  rose-embroidered  chenille  washcloth  over 
the  back  of  her  neck,  and  sniffing  the  rose- 
scented  soap.  Whalever  will  I  do  with  my 
time?  She  was  miserable.  It's  all  the  fault  of 
that  there  democracy,  she  mused,  as  she  lifted 
her  foot  up  and  scrubbed  between  her  toes. 

oo  Helen  became  Ellen.  And  the  cheap 
alpaca  maid's  dress  and  the  white  pinafores 
were  carefully  hidden  in  her  closet. 

Ellen  kept  her  wide  eyes  open  and  listened 
to  Mrs.  van  Vleet.  After  the  brace  on  her 
teeth  was  installed,  she  lisped  a  little,  but 
that  didn't  stop  her  from  practicing  her 
guardian's  every  intonation.  She  learned 
that  the  very  rich  could  afford  to  use  simple 
words.  They  didn't  bother  with  trying  to  be 
elegant. 


<r>;S.V 


Let  fresh  blood  help  nature 
carry  off  ^'fatigue  acids'' 

•  Cheer  up — you  can  say  "good-by"  to 
tortured  muscles  following  too  much  ex- 
ercise! Vi  hen  you  over-do,"fatigue  acids" 
settle  inside  the  muscles — often  make 
them  swell  with  pain.  Here's  what  to  do: 
KuL)  those  tortured  muscles  with  fast- 


acting  Absorbine  Jr.  It  stimulates  local 
circulation  and  the  fresh  blood  flowing 
through  the  muscles  helps  nature  carry 
"fatigue  acids'"  away.  Then  the  swelling 
can  subside.  Your  muscles  "ease" — feel 
limber  and  relaxed.  You'll  feel  like  shout- 
ing for  joy !  Keep  Absorbine  Jr.  liaudy. 
At  all  drugstores,  $1.25  a  bottle. 

U  .  K.  ^  oung.  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


RUB  IN  ABSORBINE  Jr. 


This  World  Will  Be  Mine 
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There  was  plenty  for  her  to  do.  Tony 
de  Celles  didn't  interest  her.  He  was  a  born 
bookworm,  who  talked  always  about  books. 

"He  reminds  me  of  my  dear  Henry,"  said 
Mrs.  van  Vleet;  then  she  would  tell  how 
Henry  used  to  read,  and  how  clever  he  was 
in  asking  other  people  questions.  "That,  my 
dear,  is  a  great  secret  of  success:  being  in- 
terested in  what  others  have  to  say,  and 
finding  out  what  they  know." 

Ellen  remembered  that. 

She  discovered  that  Tony  had  read  a  book 
she  was  using  in  the  Carrington  High  School. 
She  asked  him  what  he  thought,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  digested  the  book  for  her. 
She  was  given  an  excellent  mark  for  her 
mature  outlook  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  van  Vleet  toak  Ellen  to  New  York, 
and  they  shopped.  Ellen  had  been  poring 
over  a  fashion  magazine,  and  decided  she 
wanted  to  wear  navy  blue  and  white,  with  a 
touch  of  scarlet. 

"That's  very  intelligent  of  you,"  said 
Mrs.  van  Vleet. 

"And  furthermore,"  said  Ellen,  who  had 
been  watching  the  girls  of  her  age,  "  I  think 
I'll  'ave  my  'air  cut." 

"Have,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  van  Vleet.  "It's 
a  good  idea." 

So  Ellen  had  her  hair  bobbed  at  shoulder 
length,  and  parted,  to  hang  straight  in  its 
light  brown  waveless  pattern.  But  it  had  a 
certain  style,  and  Ellen  tossed  her  head  back, 
and  felt  she  was  very  smart  in  her  navy  blue. 

The  braces  hurt  like  misery,  but  that 
meant  the  teeth  must  be  moving.  Every 
week  she  came  in  to  the  orthodontist,  and  he 
adjusted  them  with  a  little  screw,  which 
tightened  the  imprisoning  golden  bands. 

"Tighter,  make  it  tighter,"  she'd  say. 

"Now,  now,"  replied  Doctor  Bolton,  "I 
::an't  make  them  tighter,  Ellen,  or  you  won't 
De  able  to  eat.  Don't  worry,  you'll  have 
:hem  off  in  sixteen  months,  and  wear  re- 
ainers  at  night  for  a  year,  and  then  you'll 
De  fixed  for  life." 

School  at  Carrington  was  a  mixed  affair. 
k)me  of  the  pupils  were  children  of  the 


laborers  on  the  Carrington  Dairy  Farm. 
Some  were  children  of  overseers  and  other 
townfolk.  There  was  a  small  group  of  chil- 
dren from  the  fashionable  houses  near  by, 
whose  families  proudly  believed  that  chil- 
dren should  mix  with  all  sorts. 

The  first  day,  Ellen  saw  that  the  children 
of  the  help  at  the  Rookery  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  heap.  And  the  obvi- 
ous leader  of  the  school,  its  bright  boy  and 
shining  star,  was  Cornelius  van  Vleet,  the 
nephew  of  Mrs.  van  Vleet.  He  was  a  year 
older  than  Ellen. 

"My  aunt  told  me  to  say  hello,"  he  said. 
"Gee,  you're  from  London,  aren't  you?  I 
always  wanted  to  go  there.  It  was  all  set, 
but  this  darned  old  war  came  along,  and  I 
didn't  get  to  go.  Just  my  luck." 

Out  of  the  comer  of  her  eye,  Ellen  saw 
Cynthia  Creel  and  Georgiana  Foster,  two 
girls  from  good  families,  watching  her.  Just 
what  her  position  was  at  the  Rookery  had 
not  yet  been  determined.  They  all  knew  that 
Tony  de  Celles'  mother  was  a  Belgian 
countess,  and  maybe  this  English  girl  had 
folks  who  mattered  in  England. 

"Oh,  yes,  London  .  .  .  London,"  Ellen 
said,  and  then  drew  in  her  breath.  She  tried 
not  to  think  of  Whitechapel,  and  her 
mother's  dingy  flat,  which  always  smelled  of 
stale  beer  and  dampness.  "London,"  she 
said.  "It's  lovely." 

Her  expression  tried  to  conjure  up  marble 
halls,  afternoon  tea  and  an  open  fire,  and  all 
the  things  she  knew  these  other  children 
would  have  known  if  they  had  been  in  Lon- 
don, where  none  of  them  would  ever  have 
seen  such  a  place  as  the  Whitechapel  flat. 

She  was  afraid  that  Neal  van  Vleet  might 
break  off  the  conversation  and  leave  her 
standing,  and  the  girls  might  laugh,  so  she 
suddenly  turned  away  from  him  and  walked 
across  the  schoolyard,  as  if  she  were  over- 
come by  memory. 

Georgiana  and  Cynthia  were  impressed 
and  said  hello  to  her  next  morning  in  an  easy 
and  friendly  way.  After  all,  that  dull  old 
Tony  wasn't  much  good  to  talk  to,  and  they 
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In  the  Black  and  Gold  jars- 

35(f  •  60<'  •  $1.00  sizes* 

*Plus  lax 

Ask  for  the  free 

Sofskm  demonstration 

at  your  beauty  salon 

or  cosmetic  counter 


Is  he  irresistibly  drawn  by  the  loveHness 
of  your  hands?  Are  they  soft,  white,  en- 
ticing to  touch?  Groom  your  hands  for 
the  bridegroom-to-be  by  using  Sofskin 
regularly.  Sofskin  guards  against  dryness, 
smooths  and  soothes  wrists,  elbows  and 
ankles  as  well  as  hands.  Try  it  today,  and 
see  the  difference  Sofskin  makes! 


H    E 


SOFSKIN 


COMPANY 


F     I     N     D     L    A     Y 


OHIO 


Going  Places 
with  TUSSY 


Jill  in  long  jacket:  I  packed  in  a 
rush  and  forgot  my  face  powder. 
I  m  so  mad  I  could  cry! 

Beauty  in  bonnet:  Don't  fret.  Pet ! 
I'll  lend  you  some  of  my  Tussy 
Safari  Face  Powder.  It  makes 
you  look  pretty  but  not  powdery 
and,  for  your  future  information, 
it  comes  in  delicious  shades ! 


Week-end  "Drag" 
at  Annapolis 


Safari  Ponder  Base  Cream  .  . .  choice  of  :l  skin-flattering 
shades  .  . .  Fair,  Medium,  Sun  Gold  . . .  SI  each 

Safari  Face  Powder  . .  .  lots 
of  lovely  shades  to  suit 
every  skin  tone  ..  .SI  each 

Alt  prices  plus  lax 

TUSSY  COSMETIQUES 
683  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THAT  YOUNG, 
YOUNG  LOOK 

CoDyriKht,  1945.  by  l.elin  S  Fink  Products  Corporation.  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 
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might  get  a  glimpse  of  London  society 
through  this  other  foreigner's  eyes. 

Ellen  made  friends  with  the  maid,  Jenny. 
"I'm  so  lonesome,  Jenny,"  she  said.  "It's 
'ard  to  be  away  from  your  ma— mother." 

Jenny  was  touched.  "Yes,  but  you're 
lucky  to  land  in  this  soft  spot.  I  hope  you 
have  enough  sense  to  take  advantage  of  it." 

"I  know,"  said  Ellen.  "You're  so  right, 
but  it's  'ard  for  me  alone  here.  And  at 
'ome — things  was  different  before,  when  I 
was  very  little.  But  the  war " 

Jenny  left  the  room  wondering  if  Ellen 
hadn't  been  something  more  than  she  had 
thought.  These  English — one  never  knew; 
there  were  always  poor  branches  to  good 
families.  Well,  Ellen  was  a  pale,  skinny  little 
kid,  but  nice. 

So  it  was  Jenny  who  told  her  that  Neal 
van  Vleet  was  coming  to  dinner  on  Saturday. 
"Has  to  come  when  Mrs.  van  Vleet  invites 
him,"  she  said.  "He's  the  sole  heir  to  all  the 
Carrington  money." 

That  was  a  challenge.  Neal  was  coming  to 
dinner.  He  had  to  come.  If  he  saw  there 
wasn't  really  much  connection  between  her 
and  Mrs.  van  Vleet,  his  whole  attitude  and 
that  of  the  school  would  change.  Ellen  won- 
dered how  much  Mrs.  van  Vleet  had  said 
about  her.  She  looked  forward  to  the  Sat- 
urday night  with 
agony  and  hope. 
The  picture  of  her 
mother  coming 
home  from  work  in 
the  early  morning, 
with  her  hat  on  a 
little  crooked,  and 
that  awful  shawl, 
which  no  one  could 
get  her  to  discard, 
was  shocking  to  her 
mind.  And  the 
beery  breath,  and, 
worst  of  all,  those 
hard,  seamy  hands: 
hands  cracked  and 
hardened  with 
cheap  soap  and  end- 
less nightly  cleaning 
of  Cadwallader, 
Cadwaliader  and 
Sons'  offices  for 
these  past  twelve 
years,  since  pa  fell 
off  a  suburban  train 
near  Va  u  x  h  a  1 1 , 
swinging  his  brake- 
man's  lantern  in  a 
fog.  No,  no !  These 
people     mustn't 

guess  about  ma  and  pa.  This  was  her  op- 
portunity and  she  must  handle  it  right. 
So  she  worked  hard  for  a  week  in  her 
arts-and-crafts  class  to  finish  a  knitting  bag 
with  the  initials  M.V.V. 

Saturday  morning  she  carried  Mrs.  van 
Vleet 's  breakfast  tray  in  herself.  Mrs.  van 
Vleet,  in  a  pink  marabou  bed  jacket,  looked 
up  in  surprise. 

"Oh,  my  dear  Ellen,  you  shouldn't  do 
that.   I've  told  you,  you're  a  guest." 

Ellen  put  the  little  enameled  tray  across 
the  bed  and  sat  disconsolately  on  a  chair. 
Then  she  burst  into  tears. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Myra. 

"Oh,  please  excuse  me,"  said  Ellen.  "I 
know  I'm  ungrateful  to  cry,  after  you've 
been  so  good  to  me.  But,  Mrs.  van  Vleet, 
I  am  so  miserable  and  lonesome.  My  mother 
and  I  'ave  always  been  so  close.  It  isn't  that 
you  'aven't  been  just  simply  wonderful.  And 
my  little  room  at  'ome  is  nothing,  compared 
to  the  lovely  one  you've  given  me." 

ILllen's  heart  gave  a  thud  against  her  ribs. 
Her  mother  slept  in  a  let-down  bed,  she  iier- 
self  had  only  a  lumpy  sofa.  They  had  a 
boarder  in  the  one  bedroom,  Mrs.  Floyd,  an 
old  lady,  who  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
keep  the  flat. 

Mrs.  van  Vleet  clucked,  "You  poor  child, 
I  thought  you  were  happy  here." 

"Oh,  but  I  am,"  said  Ellen.  "You've  been 
wonderful,  but  if  I  only  'ad  -I  mean  had  a 
feeling  of  family.    If  I  could  only  call  you 
aunt."  The  word  barely  came  out  of  Ellen's 
lil)s.    Terhaps  she  had  gone  too  far. 


'Hcxt'THMt^ 


'rh('r<'  were  (|ue,stions  that  hung 
like  .shadows  over  her  life:  Why 
(lid  she  look  so  much  like  little 
Miss  Lucy  that  she  had  to  he  kept 
out  of  sight'/"  Why  was  the  big 
house  forbidden  to  her — the  big 
house  where  Miss  Em  lived,  too 
poor  to  pay  for  her  wash?  .\nd  why 
couldn't  she  love  a  man  like  Ches- 
ter':' Pinkey  grows  up  to  learn  the 
answers,  in  this  challenging  novel 
which  asks  what  is  the  meaning  of 

A  novel  by  ("i<l  Kickclts  Sumner 
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But  Mrs.  van  Vleet  looked  brightly  up 
across  her  silver  and  china.  "Why,  you  dear 
little  thing,"  she  said,  tears  gushing  to  her 
eyes. 

Ellen  bent  over  the  bed,  holding  the 
package  wrapped  in  tissue.  "I  made  this  for 
you,"  she  said  timidly.  "I  do  'ope — I  mean 
hope — you  like  it." 

Mrs.  van  Vleet  tore  the  paper  loose,  and 
the  purple-and-red  bag  fell  on  the  bed. 
"Why,  Ellen,  this  is  lovely.  How  sweet  of 
you!  And  you  made  it  yourself!" 

Ellen  stood  by  the  bed  and  Mrs.  van  Vleet 
flung  up  her  arms.   Ellen  fell  into  them. 

"If  it  would  make  you  happy,  darling, 
you  may  call  me  Aunt  Myra."  ' 

bo  at  dinner  on  Saturday  night,  young 
Neal  was  somewhat  surprised  when  his  Aunt 
Myra  entered  on  Ellen's  arm,  and  Ellen 
called  her  "Aunt  Myra"  too. 

After  dinner  they  sat  in  the  trophy  room, 
bright  with  firelight  and  old  silver  and 
the  famous  ragged  chrysanthemums  of  the 
Rookery  hothouses.  Cail,  the  old  butler, 
carried  in  two  silver  candlesticks,  and  set 
them  on  the  mantel.  Ellen  gave  a  little  cry. 
"What  is  it?"  asked  Mrs.  van  Vleet. 
"Oh,  they're  almost  exactly  like— they 
reminded  me  of  home,"  said  Ellen.  She  had 
caught  a  faintly  in- 
credulous look  on 
Mrs.  van  Vleet's 
face.  I've  gone  too 
/or,  the  girl  thought. 
She  knows  belter. 
Hastily  she  added, 
"  I  don't  mean  ours, 
of  course;  after  all, 
things  aren't  the 
way  they  used  to  be 
with  us — the  war, 
and  dear  papa's 
death.  But  I  mean 
they  reminded  me 
of  holidays,  at  the 
Cadwal  laders' 
house.  They've  a 
pair  almost  identi- 
cal, as  I  remember." 
Mrs.  van  Vleet 
was  impressed.  Her 
correspondence 
with  Ronald  Cad- 
wallader had  been 
mostly  about  his 
little  Ronnie,  who 
never  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  but  went 
to  Scotland  instead. 
EUenhadbeenasort 
of  postscript  to  all  that;  her  mother,  the  lady 
remembered,  had  been  some  sort  of  retainer 
of  the  Cadwalladers,  perhaps  a  secretary  or 
something — broken-down  aristocracy,  per- 
haps. This  child  did  have  a  wide-eyed,  in- 
telligent face  and  a  gentle  maimer.  And  she 
was  losing  her  Cockney  quickly.  As  she 
studied  Ellen,  with  her  straight  hair  falling 
over  her  pale  fine  English  face,  and  then 
looked  at  blond  Neal,  with  his  square 
Dutch-American  face,  she  thought  of  Eller 
as  her  protegee,  and  liked  having  these  twc 
young  people  together  at  her  hearthside. 

Neal,  fifteen,  little  interested  in  girls 
went  rushing  off  as  soon  as  decently  possible 
"Have  to  practice  basketball  in  the  schoo! 
gym,"  he  said.  "Thanks,  Aunt  Myra;  sc 
long,  Ellen.  See  you  at  school." 

But  Ellen  knew  she  had  made  him  awaK 
of  her  somehow.  That  night,  as  she  lay  in  bed 
a  wave  of  guilt  swept  over  her  for  a  moment 
She  remembered  the  scrawny,  pig-tailed  littk 
brat,  in  a  line  of  a  hundred  other  Cockne; 
waifs,  standing  to  receive  an  orange,  a  sad 
of  hard  candy  and  a  sweater  at  the  annua 
Christmas  charity  party  given  by  the  Cad 
walladers.  Ma  had  stood  with  other  parents 
beyond  the  eggnog  bowl,  while  Mr.  Cad 
wallader,  slim  and  elegant,  toasted  the  Ne^ 
Year  with  his  faithful  employees.  Ma  ha 
an  extra  guinea  in  her  pay  check.  The  chile 
as  they  went  home  on  the  bus,  had  .sLill  bee: 
blinded  by  the  gleam  of  the  silver  candle 
sticks  and  looked  forward  to  the  next  yeai 
The  legend  grew  at  Carrington  schO( 
that  Ellen  was  related  to  a  famous  family  i 
(Continued  on  I'agc  HI) 
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Jade  Ring  Salad  . . .  Dissolve  Lime  Jell-O 
in  2  cups  hot  w.Ttcr.  Pour  %  cup  into 
rnokl;  chill.  Whip  remainder,  hlcnd 
with  1  cup  seasoned  vefjefahles,  1  cup 
cottage  cheese,  '■  cup  mayonnaise,  and 
let  set  on  firm  clear  layer.  Mm  — i.i  — 
that  tangy  "locked-in"  Jell-O  taste! 


^Really,  girls,  Fm  getting  so  tired  of 
tightening  my  belt!** 


Tighter  belts  will  be  worn  for  some 
time  in  America. 

And  very  nice  they  will  look,  too. 
They'll  be  the  badge  of  well-informed, 
patriotic  people  who  know  how  seri- 
ously food  is  needed  now  to  secure  the 
peace. 


This  sugar-short  season,  everybody's 
favorite  Jell-O  and  Jeil-0  Puddings, 
for  instance,  will  be  rare  and  festive 
delicacies. 

Which  means  that  when  they  do 
appear,  they  surely  ought  to  be  made 
to  go  far  and  look  beautiful! 


Party  Puddings  .  .  .  Cherry- 
aiul-cookv  huttertlv  on  rich 
'.'hocolite  jell-O  I'uddint:... 
— ehieralil  mint  ielly  on  creamy 
\'anill:i  .  .  .  chocolate  chips 
marbled  into  mellow  Biiiter- 
scotcii  (while  it's  warm).  F"ull 
of  real  old-fashioned  Havor... 
\  ely  .  .  .  )et  fiiiiiiK! 


When  the  sugar  shortage  eases 
up*  the  makers  of  Jell-O  and 
Jell-O  PuddiuKS  will  once  more 
be  able  to  make  all  that  folks 
want.  .And  meanwhile— the  cue 
for  each  of  us  is:  when  any  food 
IS  %C3lXCc— share  and  play  square. 


lell-O  is  a  trade-mark  owned  by  General  Foods 


V^hafi  -{ound  only  in  JellO  ? 
1hi'"\ock&li-in"  M-0  flavor/ 


f^-m^ 


Like,  ^koM^nM^cMf 


tncze^/i^l 
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^Oiir  Hoover  scrviceiiian  is  icadN,  \mIIiii": 
aiul  rajicr  (osrrvicc  ytnir  lloovrr  Cleaner 
—  lo  keep  it  running  al  top  t'flicicncy. 
Call  liini.  1 1("  lias  genuine  Hoover  factory 
parts  available  for  every  Hoover  Cleaner 
made  in  iIm'  last  25  years. 

His  \\(nk  is  fast  (usually  48  hours  or 
less).  It's  guaranteed.  It's  econoniicai — 
for  example: 


^/i< 


HOOVER 


It  baalf  ...at  il  t  w«»pt ...  at  itclmant 


The  Army-Navy  "  K"  award 
1^     received  four  limes  for  high 
achievement  in  the //ruduction 
of  essential  war  rijiiipment. 


(Continued  from  Page  82) 
England.  Her  own  reticence  about  the  sub- 
ject made  everyone  more  certain.  Cynthia 
Creel  and  Georgiana  Foster  invited  her  to 
their  boating  parties  and  wienie  bakes,  and 
Ellen  was  careful  to  mention  her  November 
birthday  well  in  advance,  so  Aunt  Myra 
gave  her  a  party  at  the  Rookery.  She  was 
shrewd  enough  to  invite  everyone  in  her 
class,  which  included  the  cook's  child,  and  a 
niece  of  Jenny's.  That  endeared  her  to  the 
servants,  who  said  that  she  certainly  was  a 
lady;  no  little  nobody  would  have  done  such 
a  thoughtful  thing. 

Neal  came  with  five  other  boys,  a  little 
against  their  will,  but  Ellen  told  them  the 
motor  launch  was  at  their  disposal,  even  if  it 
was  too  late  in  the  season,  so  they  all  had 
a  rip-roaring  good  time,  and  the  party  was 
a  great  success.         , 

Ellen  sat  down  dutifully  at  ten  o'clock, 
when  they'd  all  gone  home,  and  wrote  to  her 
mother  that  now  she  was  fifteen,  and  grow- 
ing up,  and  in  a  year  the  braces  would  be  off 
her  teeth,  and  she  was  happy,  and  it  was  a 
dream.  She  hoped  everything  was  all  right 
at  home,  and  that  ma  was  safe  and  well  and 
not  working  too  hard,  and  that  the  flat  was 
not  damaged  by  the  blitz. 

And,  please,  dear  nia  [she  wrotel.  will  you 
(jet  thi-  itka  out  of  your  head  thai  I'm  in  service 
hire.  I  lell  you,  I'm  not ;  I'm  a  guest,  and  do  you 
mind,  when  you  write  me,  I  sent  some  fancy 
envelopes,  jikasc  address  the  letter  in  ink,  not 
in  pencil,  your  loving  child, 

Helen. 

p.s.  I've  changed  my  name  to  Ellen,  like 
it  better. 

No  one  could  say  that  Ellen  wasn't  a 
dutiful  child.  She  sent  her  mother  regular 
food  packages  and.  when  Aunt  Myra  asked 


^  Of  all  ill)'  |><-<>|il<'  ill  III)-  uoriil  li>- 
^  ila>,  not  iiiiiri'  iliaii  fiiii-  tliiril  i*at 
willi  LiiilV  iiiifl  fork.  AiiutlH*r  lliir<l 
list-  I'lioiisl  irks,  aiitl  lli<-  rfriiuiniii^ 
lliinl  <*iil   v%itli  I lii'ir  (iiiu4*rs. 


her  what  she  wanted  for  Christmas,  she  said 
a  warm  coat  for  mamma  and  a  muffler  if 
possible.  "The  poor  darling  must  be  work- 
ing at  a  canteen  late  at  night ;  she  writes  she's 
connected  with  a  fire-fighting  squadron." 

Mrs.  van  Vleet  was  so  touched  that  she 
not  only  sent  Mrs.  Hutchinson  a  wool  coat, 
but  also  included  mufflers,  sweaters,  woolen 
stockings  and  a  fur-lined  hood. 

"  I  want  to  wrap  the  package  myself,"  said 
Ellen.  She  slipped  in  a  card,  wishing  her 
mother  a  Merry,  Merry  Christmas,  and 
sending  her  all  love.  And  imderneath  it  was 
a  little  note: 

Ma,  darling,  Mrs.  van  Vleet  is  a  real  swell, 
and  customs  are  different  here.  I'm  enclosing 
a  typical  American  thank-you  note.  Now  copy 
it  word  for  word  as  I've  written  it,  and  do  it 
in  ink,  please,  on  the  paper  I  sent  you,  and 
right   away.     Much    love, 

Ellen. 

She  sighed  with  relief.  That's  taken  care  of; 
she  won't  try  her  original  spelling,  or  go  into 
that  old  routine  of  hers  about  being  a  poor  char- 
wumajt  and  grateful.  But  she  was  tense  with 
nervousness  all  the  same. 

When  the  letter  came,  Mrs.  van  Vleet 
called  her  in.  Ma,  thank  heaven,  had  copied 
her  Emily  Post  thank-you  note  to  the 
letter— painstakingly,  too,  Ellen  noted— 
and  it  really  looked  as  if  an  overworked  lady 
might  have  written  it. 

"Poor  thing,"  sighed  Ellen.  "Look  how 
shaky  her  hand  is.  You  can  see  what  she's 
been  through!" 

Mrs.  van  Vleet  was  touched  again.  And 
on  Christmas  Ellen  found  under  the  tree  a 
large  box  from  an  exclusive  shop.  She 
opened  it  to  see  what  appeared  to  be  a  stout 
navy  coat,  with  a  simple  turnback  collar; 
but  as  she  lifted  it,  it  fell  open  and  was  lined 
with  gray  squirrel. 

Late  that  night,  with  the  coat  on  her  bed, 
opened  out  so  that  she  could  touch  the  soft- 
ness of  the  lining,  she  awoke  crying  out  in 
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PULLMAN" 

presen/s 

MODEM  f 

Furniture 


Loutigt  Oiainfrom  the 

PULLMAN  Modern 

Group — loou  pilloiv  hacks, 

smarieil  Hyling  throughout 


Going  modern  in  your  living  room? 
Then  you'll  want  upholstered  furniture 
that  not  only  looks  modern,  but  stays 
modern  through  theyears. Their  cradled 
comfort,  their  undercover  strength,  are 
extra  reasons  why  it  pays  to  look  for 
the  Pullman  label. 


This  Sectional  ^ojafrom  the 
"ullman  Modern  Group  lendi 
tielf  to  many  defer  arrangements 

Soa*t/  THE  NEW 

PDllMAN  SLEEPER 

^s  new  as  radar  —  t/jis  IQ4(>  'version  of 
America^i  fa'vor'tte   ^'"inuhtbU   bedroom^^ 

:*ULLMAN  Couch  Company 

'hicago  9     •     New  York  16    •     Newton  Fall»,  Ohio 


There^s  crisp  beauty  and 

luxurious  ease  in  this  Sofa  from  the 

PULLMAN  Modern  Group 


anguish,  for  she  dreamed  she  was  a  little  girl 
standing  in  an  endless  line  at  the  Cad- 
walladers',  waiting  for  an  orange,  and  a  sack 
of  hard  candy,  and  a  machine-knit  sweater. 

In  the  morning  she  awoke,  tired  and  un- 
happy, and  it  took  a  hot  bath  to  warm  her 
inner  chill.  She  wondered  what  her  mother 
was  doing  on  Christmas.  Probably  hanging 
out  with  her  cronies  at  the  pub  on  the  corner, 
and  drinking  Christmas  gin,  and  eating  the 
Christmas  free  snack  of  brown  bread  and 
sausage,  and  bloaters,  if  they  had  them. 

Jenny  came  in  with  her  tray. 

"  I  think  I'll  have  it  in  Aunt  Myra's  room. 
Is  she  awake?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jenny,  "and  thanks  for  the 
scarf.  Miss  Ellen;  that  was  real  sweet." 

It  was  only  when  Ellen  was  putting  honey 
on  her  thin  rye  toast,  and  admiring  the  pink 
bed  jacket  she  had  knitted  for  Mrs.  van 
Vleet,  that  she  realized  Jenny,  for  the  first 
time,  had  called  her  "miss."  That,  and  the 
fur-lined  coat,  made  her  Christmas. 

/// 

rLiLLEN  bent  close  to  the  mirror,  drew  her 
lips  back  and  stared  in  satisfaction  at  her 
white,  level  teeth,  newly  freed  from  their 
imprisoning  gold  bands.  She  took  her  hand 
mirror  and  looked  at  her  face,  front  profile 
and  three  quarters.  It  had  been  sixteen 
months  of  agony  wearing  them;  the  ridge 
they  made  hadn't  shown  her,  even  when  her 
teeth  had  straightened,  how  she  would  look 
when  she  was  rid  of  them.  Her  face  seemed 
more  oval  and  less  round.  Her  teeth  were 
beautiful.  The  doctor's  bill  had  run  into  fig- 
ures which  would  have  absorbed  her  moth- 
er's whole  salary  for  several  years.  It  was 
wonderful,  and  she  was  deeply  grateful. 

Today  was  her  sixteenth  birthday.  She 
wore  her  first  long  frock,  a  pink-and-white 


^  The  most  valuable  result  of  all 
^  education  is  the  ability  to  make 
yourself  do  the  thing  you  have  to  do, 
when  it  ought  to  be  done,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not.  —HUXLEY. 


candy-stripe  taffeta,  and  Aunt  Myra  had 
allowed  her  to  have  her  hair  waved  for  this 
one  event,  dressed  in  a  pompadour.  She 
felt  very  much  a  young  lady  as  she  walked 
down  the  corridor. 

In  honor  of  her  birthday,  Ethel  Mason 
was  coming  to  dinner,  with  a  major  of  some 
sort,  and  of  course  Tony  de  Celles  would  be 
there.  Neal,  she  knew,  would  come  and,  as 
usual,  hurry  out  for  basketball  practice. 

The  fourth  man  would  be  Mr.  Jennings, 
Aunt  Myra's  lawyer.  Georgiana  Foster  was 
invited,  having  become  her  best  chum. 
Cynthia  had  been  heard  to  remark  that  she 
didn't  think  Ellen  was  all  she  was  cracked 
up  to  be;  she  had  been  in  England  as  a  child, 
and  somehow  she  didn't  think  Ellen  talked 
like  the  children  of  Lady  Ann,  her  god- 
mother. After  this  rebuke,  there  was  nothing 
Ellen  could  do  but  drop  her  coolly. 

As  she  entered  the  drawing  room  Ethel 
Mason  said  pleasantly,  "W^U,  well,  Myra, 
my  dear,  your  primrose  has  blossomed  in- 
deed. Congratulations.  Let's  see  the  un- 
veiling of  the  teeth,  Ellen." 

Ellen  smiled,  embarrassed  and  pleased  at 
the  same  moment.  She  felt  at  ease,  and  very 
much  a  part  of  this  world  of  sophisticated 
people. 

"Oh,  darling,"  said  Myra,  "this  is  Major 
Clinton.  One  of  your  own  countrymen, 
Ellen  is  a  friend  of  the  Cadwalladers." 

Ellen  looked  up  quickly,  and  smiled  into 
the  eyes  of  a  tall,  thin  man,  who  wore  the 
insignia  of  the  45th  Fighter  Squadron.  His 
angular  face  was  tanned,  with  surprisingly 
blue  eyes  which  seemed  to  squirt  a  little. 
He  had  dark  hair  and  a  thin,  well-groomed 
mustache,  and,  as  he  put  his  hand  forward  to 
shake  hers,  she  knew  this  was  a  real  gentle- 
man— the  sort  she  had  seen  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  Cad- 
walladers'. 

Of  a  sudden  her  knees  seemed  fluid  at  the 
back,  and  her  hands  began  to  perspire  and 
(Continued  on  Page  87) 
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(Continued  from  Page  85) 
turn  cold.  Here  was  the  real  article  in  front 
of  her  for  the  first  time,  who  would  talk  to 
her,  who  would  listen  to  her  and  know.  She 
was  as  frightened  as  if  she  had  found  her- 
self at  the  Met,  facing  a  full  house,  with  the 
orchestra  leading  up  to  her  first  solo. 

/  must  be  American,  she  thought,  that's  the 
only  ivay  to  throw  him  off  the  track.  So  she 
tried  to  talk  exactly  like  Aunt  Myra. 

"I'm  so  thrilled  you  could  come  to  my 
party,"  she  said,  and  turned  immediately 
to  greet  the  others.  She  kissed  Myra  to 
establish  her  intimacy  immediately.  "Aunt 
Myra,  thank  you  again  for  everything. 
Hello,  Miss  Mason;  greetings,  Tony;  nice 
you're  here,  Mr.  Jennings.  Hello,  Neal." 

Everyone  watched  her  as  she  made  her 
rounds,  and  finally  sat  herself  down  for  se- 
curity between  her  admiring  girl  friend  and 
Aunt  Myra. 

"You  look  terrif ! "  said  Neal.  "Didn't  you 
do  something  a  bit  different  to  your  hair?" 

"Of  course,  silly," 


said  Ellen,  feeling 
pleased  with  herself. 
Even  Tony,  she  no- 
ticed, eyed  her  with 
admiration,  and  Aunt 
Myra  had  an  almost 
fatuous  look  of  pride. 
She  was  changing  an 
ugly  duckling  into  a 
lovely  swan.  In  an- 
other year  or  two, 
Ellen  would  be  a 
beauty. 

Ellen  managed  to 
keep  away  from  the 
major  until  dinner 
was  served.  It  wasn't 
hard,  because  Neal 
almost  monopolized 
him. 

"Say,  I've  been 
reading  about  you," 
Neal  told  the  major. 
"That  is,  if  you're 
the  famous  John 
Clinton  of  the  air 
battle  over  Croydon 
in  September,  nine- 
teen-forty." 

Ellen  watched  with 
admiration  as  the 
major  looked  at  the 
boy.  He  didn't  play 
shy,  or  deny  it,  or 
boast  in  the  least. 
"That  was  a  real  dog 
fight,"  he  said,  "but 
I  got  more  credit 
than  I  deserved. 
There  were  other  men 
there  who  did  more, 
but  didn't  live  to  tell 
about  it.  That's  the 


ending  and  her  going  home  had  been  like  a 
nightmare  terror  in  her  mind  before. 

"You  ought  to  train  for  the  Wrens,"  he 
continued,  "by  getting  a  good  basic  educa- 
tion in  something." 

"What,  for  example?"  asked  Ellen.  "My 
dear  mamma  has  been  working  in  a  canteen; 
I  thought  I  might  perhaps  help  her."  She 
tried  to  make  it  sound  as  if  her  mother  owned 
and  ran  the  particular  canteen  in  question. 

"That's  for  old  ladies,"  said  the  major. 
"  I  mean  a  full-time  job.  Learn  to  be  a  good 
secretary;  they're  badly  needed  at  home." 

"That's  a  good  idea,"  said  Ellen.  "I  must 
write  to  mamma." 

The  major  looked  at  her,  curious.  She 
spoke  almost  like  an  American,  but  there 
was  a  slight,  breathless  quality  in  her  voice 
which  echoed  in  his  memory.  The  Clinton 
family  had  tenants  on  its  London  property, 
and  from  them  and  in  the  country  places  he 
had  heard  a  variety  of  accents.  But  this 
girl's  was  strange  to 


•     ••••••••• 


BY  ETHEL  JACOBSOIV 


Who  could  bear  to  lead  an  humbled 

life 
Cursed  by  that  veriest  plague,  a 

faultless  wife?  — Juvenal. 

What  heart  so  stout  could  abide  a 

woman 
Without  one  frailty  to  make  her 

human. 
Who  never  led  through  your  major 

tenaces. 
Scowled  on  your  female  friends  as 

menaces. 
Botched  a  checkbook  or  crimped  a 

fender, 
Chided  you  for  a  two-week  bender. 
Or  mooched  your  half  of  the 

dressing  closet — 
Of  every  virtue  a  bright  composite? 
The  doughtiest  lad  whose  blood  is 

reddest'il 
Wilt  if  chained  to  a  marble 

pedestal; 
And,  my  sweet,  you're  no  weak- 
kneed  spirit 
To  brook  perfection,  or  anything 

near  it! 

•     ••••••••• 


bad  thing  about  war: 

the  heroes  aren't  there  to  get  the  medals." 

"Gee  whiz,"  cried  Neal  excitedly,  "that's 
what  I  want  to  try  for— the  Air  Corps." 

"How  old  are  you?"  asked  the  major. 

"Only  seventeen,  sir,  but  I'll  finish  high 
next  year,  and  be  eighteen  two  months  later; 
then  I  can  start  training." 

"Good  for  you,"  said  the  major.  "Wish 
you  could  be  in  my  squadron.  Your  country 
and  mine  may  be  working  pretty  close  by 
then." 

Neal  felt  himself  almost  promoted  to 
equal  manhood  with  this  fine-looking,  fa- 
mous man. 

So  when  Ellen  found  that  Aunt  Myra 
had  seated  the  major  next  to  her,  with  Neal 
on  the  other  side,  instead  of  feeling  trapped, 
she  began  to  wonder  if  she  didn't  have  every- 
thihg  in  perfect  control.  Neal  would  cast 
admiring  eyes  in  her  direction  if  she  could 
captivate  his  hero,  and  if  that  really  hap- 
pened, the  gossip  of  Cynthia  Creel  would  be 
hushed  for  good.  After  all,  Neal  was  captain 
of  the  basketball  team. 

"  I  suppose  you're  going  back  to  England 
when  you're  a  little  older,"  said  the  major. 

"Why — yes,"  said  Ellen,  "of  course."  The 
thought  staggered  her.  The  war  was  diffi- 
cult, and  all  that,  but  the  thought  of  its 


him,  and  he  found  it 
difficult  to  place  her. 
The  pink-and- 
white  cake  came,  and 
Ellen  blew  out  the 
sixteen  candles,  and 
made  a  wish,  and  cut 
it,  and  Neal  toasted 
her  sixteenth  birth- 
day. Then  she  stood 
up  sweetly,  and 
toasted: 

"To  Aunt  Myra, 
who,  instead  of  mak- 
ing me  a  war  orphan, 
has  made  a  new  life 
for  me." 

This  touched  ev- 
eryone, and  they  all 
drank  her  health,  and 
she  sat  down,  giddy, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Here  she  was,  like 
a  daughter  in  this 
house,  braces  off  her 
teeth,  being  admired; 
she  couldn't  be  hap- 
pier. 

"Here's  to  your 
mother,"  said  the  ma- 
jor. 

With  a  flush,  Ellen 
realized  she  hadn't 
once  thought  of  her 
mother;  worse,  she 
had  pushed  the 
thought  away  from 
her  all  day.  Last  week 
she  had  received  a 
parcel  from  England. 
It  was  a  hideous 
photograph  in  a  gilt 
frame.  Theold  woman 
had  had  it  taken,  and 
tinted  with  monstrous  colors,  at  a  little 
shop  on  Ludgate  Hill.  It  was  exactly  like 
her,  as  she  was,  that  posed  little  picture,  with 
the  hair  parted  at  an  angle  on  one  side,  the 
blowzy,  beery  face,  and  the  best  dress  with 
its  machine-made  lace  collar.  Ellen  had  hid- 
den it  up  high  on  the  cupboard  in  her  bed- 
room, beside  her  maid's  dress  and  pinafores. 
But  she  thanked  the  major  for  his  kind 
thought,  and  she  was  glad  again  people 
couldn't  read  minds.  While  she  sat  here,  ma 
was  probably  finishing  up  her  scrubbing  of 
the  Cadwallader  office,  or  on  her  way  home, 
sitting  in  a  weary  bus,  or  maybe  even  afoot, 
trudging  across  blacked-out  London. 

"What  did  you  say  your  name  was 
again?"  asked  the  major. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  with  the  thought  of 
London  still  in  her  mind,  and  it  slipped  out. 
"'Elen  'Utchinson,"  she  said,  then  sat  stiff 
and  miserable.  She  saw  awareness  come  over 
his  face,  and  twinkle  for  a  moment  in  his 
eyes,  and  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  then 
vanish  with  his  innate  sense  of  courtesy. 
He  didn't  utter  a  word,  but  when  they  went 
into  the  trophy  room  for  coffee,  he  sat  next 
to  her,  to  the  pretended  indignation  of  Ethel 
Mason,  and  watched  admiringly  by  Neal, 
who,  strangely,  didn't  think  of  basketball 
practice  this  evening. 
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New!  .  .  .  Suffusing  ingredient 
makes  Pond's  Dreamflower  Powder 
luxuriously  "sheer-gauge"! 

Mrs.  Reginald  Vanderbilt,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's great  beauties,  adores  Pond's  new 
"sheer-gauge"  powder!  "It  gives  my  skin 
lovely  color  smoothness!"  she  says. 

A  new  suffusing  ingredient  makes 
Pond's  powder  "sheer-gauge."  It  spreads 
the  myriad  particles  of  soft  color  more 
evenly  over  your  skin.  More,  sheerly! 
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' '  f    "Sheer-^buge' 
means  smoother  color 
for  your  face,  too! 
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plus  lax.  Get  your  Pond's 
Make-up  Trio  today — 
this  offer  is  limited! 


Ellen  was  almost  tongue-tied. 

"Darling,  you're  so  silent,"  said  Myra. 

"The  excitement  went  to  my  head,"  she 
replied.  "If  you'll  excuse  me,  I  think  I'll  go 
out  in  the  air  for  a  moment." 

She  rose  and  walked  out  of  the  drawing 
room  onto  the  terrace,  and  took  a  deep 
breath  of  air.  Why  did  this  have  to  happen? 
No  one  had  heard  her  but  the  major,  but 
somehow  she  wished  the  whole  room  had 
heard  her  instead.  He  was  quality,  and  he 
was  English.  If  only — instead  of  this — she 
could  have  been  a  lady  for  him ! 

As  she  stood  there,  a  voice  came  out  of  the 
darkness.  "Don't  be  embarrassed,  little 
Helen,"  said  the  major. 

She  turned  around,  and  he  came  up  to  her. 
There  was  no  amusement  in  his  face,  only 
concern  for  her.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "I 
did  want  you  to  think  I  was — something  you 
know  I'm  not.  To  think  me  a  lady."  She 
was  very  close  to  tears. 

"  It's  pretty  old-fashioned  to  want  to  be  a 
lady,"  he  smiled.  "  I  know  a  lot  of  ladies  who 
aren't  such  noble  people,  and  I  know  a  lot  of 
others  all  through  Lxjndon  and  England,  and 
the  world,  with  whom  I'd  rather  spend  my 
time.  I  don't  blame  you  for  doing  the  best 
you  can,  but  don't  pretend  to  be  a  lady, 
Helen.  I  think  you're  a  real  person.  You're 
growing  up  now.    Be  yourself." 

"Thanks,"  she  said.  But  a  tear  welled 
down  her  cheek. 

He  took  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  it 
away.  "Sixteen!"  he  said.  "Ever  been 
kissed?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

He  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  bent 
forward  and  kissed  her  softly  on  the  lips. 
"Well,  you  can't  say  that  any  more,"  he 
said.  "Now  you'd  better  go  back  in  or  your 
hoy  friend  will  be  jealous." 

HUcn  was  even  more  giddy  than  before. 
This  great  man  of  the  world,  this  hero, 
iiad  given  her  her  first  kiss.  "He's  not  my 
boy  friend,"  she  said.  "He's  just " 

"Well,  he's  probably  going  to  be,"  said 
the  major,  putting  his  handkerchief  back  in 


his  pocket.  "Now,  Helen,  do  you  feel  bet- 
ter?" Suddenly  he  was  laughing. 

"Please  don't  call  me  Helen,"  she  said. 
"My  name  is  Ellen." 

"You'll  always  be  Helen  Hutchinson  to 
me,"  he  teased  as  they  walked  back  into  the 
trophy  room. 

She  was  furious  and  pleased  and  bewil- 
dered all  at  once.  When  she  got  in  the  room 
she  said  she  felt  much  better,  but  she  no- 
ticed that  Neal  looked  at  her  in  a  new  way, 
as  if  she  had  suddenly  turned  into  a  femme 
fatale  to  him. 

IV 

Christmas  wasn't  the  gala  occasion  Ellen 
had  expected.  Bombs  falling  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor had  changed  that.  In  an  hour,  America 
became  more  electrified  than  by  two  years  of 
watching  the  havoc  of  Europe. 

The  boys  around  Neal's  age  were,  of 
course,  all  eager  to  go  to  war,  discussing 
which  branch  of  the  service  to  join,  waiting 
for  that  eighteenth  birthday,  with  their 
parents  in  a  panic.  Suddenly  every  young 
man  almost  ready  to  enter  college  became, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  doting  mother,  "just  a 
child." 

Mrs.  van  Vleet  immediately  installed  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  closed 
wing  of  the  Rookery.  "Heaven  blessed  me 
with  you,  dear,"  she  said  to  Ellen.  "I'll 
need  your  strong  young  hands  and  clever 
mind  to  help  me  work  out  all  my  plans." 

Ellen  spent  her  seventeenth  birthday  in 
the  ballroom  at  the  Rookery.  But  it  was  not 
the  gay  party  she  had  hoped  for.  Instead, 
she  was  checking  out  yarn  to  the  women  of 
Carrington,  while  the  younger  girls  folded 
bandages  and  took  courses  in  first  aid. 

To  Mrs.  van  Vleet,  it  was  heaven  to  have 
the  old  mansion  so  important  again.  She 
worked  as  hard  as  she  knew  how;  her  only 
weakness  was  a  flutterbrained  inability  to 
delegate  authority.  Ellen  had  to  untangle 
all  the  unfinished  chores  she  left  in  her  ex- 
citement, and  get  them  straightened  out  and 
completed. 
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lis  World  Will  Be  Mine 

Tea  and  chocolate  and  cookies  were  ser\-ed 
the  afternoon  to  the  workers,  and  little 

little  Ellen  became  the  daughter  of  the 
>use  in  the  minds  of  the  several  hundred 
ople  who  came  in  and  out  of  the  Rooker>-. 
The  war  work  had  given  her  a  standing 
d  security  in  the  community  that  she 
ver  would  have  had.  she  realized,  under 
ler  conditions,  when  she  would  have  been 
he  English  child"  staging  with  Mrs.  van 
eet. 

The  night  of  her  seventeenth  birthday, 
len  went  to  sleep  with  mixed  feelings, 
ider  her  pillow  was  a  long  letter  from  Neal. 
w  in  the  Air  Corps;  he  was  working  day 
d  night  at  a  field  near  Miami,  and  hoped 
be  assigned  soon  to  the  Southwest  Pacific. 
\  sent  her  a  pair  of  miniature  silver  wings 
d  told  her  to  wear  them  on  her  lapel  and 
nk  of  him. 

There  was  a  brief  note  from  Tony  de 
lies,  now  also  gone  to  work,  in  the  decod- 
;  ofRce  of  the  State  Department;  he  sent 
-  Seversky's  Victory-  Through  Air  Power. 
St  like  him.  she  thought,  but  it  said  '"Love 
m  Tony"  on  the  front  page,  and  might 
ne  in  handy  sometime  to  impress  Xeal. 
Ellen  looked  forward  to  a  dull  winter  in 

Rooken.-.  It  began  to  look  a  little  like  a 
son  to  her.  Perhaps  the  war  would  go  on 
ever,  and  she  would  be  closed  in  there  as  a 
)er-nursemaid  to  Mrs.  van  Meet.  Perhaps 
time  she  would  grow  to  be  like  her.  and 

youth  would  be  sp)ent  with  no  chance  to 
Dw  the  world. 
\1I  the  yoimg  men  were  going  off  in  differ- 

directions.  Tony  was  doing  ever>thing 
his  power  to  be  transferred  to  London, 
wanted  to  work  on  decoding  for  the  Free 
nch. 

seal  came  home  for  Ellen's  graduation, 
.vas  June  and  Aunt  M>Ta  let  her  have  a 
ty.  "After  all,  you're  almost  eighteen." 

said,  "and  you've  worked  \erv  hard, 

dear." 
Vll  the  girls  wore  their  pastel  graduation 
.Tis.  and  many  of  the  boys  were  in  uni- 
n.   Xeal's  hair  had  grown  from  his  boy- 
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hood  crew  cut  and  was  wavy  and  blond  and 
his  shoulders  seemed  inches  wider  in  his  uni- 
form. He  and  Ellen  danced  together,  and 
everyone  admired  them.  Aunt  Myra  kept 
dabbing  at  her  eyes  sentimentally  with  a 
lace  handkerchief. 

Mr.  Jennings,  her  lawyer,  was  by  her  side. 
"You've  raised  her  to  be  a  lady,"  he  said. 
"  What  is  she  going  to  do  when  she  has  to  go 
back  and  face  life?" 

"T  don't  know  what  I'll  do."  said  Myra. 
"Don't  you  think  I  could  adopt  her?" 

"And  take  her  away  from  her  mother, 
who  has  given  her  up  this  long?  Never.  You 
might  even  have  a  lawsuit  on  your  hands. 
Besides,  you  can't  keep  her  here  always. 
She'll  be  wanting  to  have  her  own  life,  and 
perhaps  marry." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Aunt  M\Ta,  "and  I  wish 
it  would  be  to  Nealy-boy.  If  they  married, 
she  could  stay  on  with  me  while  the  war 
lasted." 

But  C>Tithia  Creel  had  some  ideas  of  her 
own.  She  thought  she  had  never  seen  anyone 
look  so  simply  divine  as  Neal  in  his  uniform. 
So  she  treated  Ellen  as  if  she  were  Neal's 
dear  relative,  and  flirted,  apparently  with 
her  approval,  over  Ellen's  head. 

Ellen  stood  it  as  long  as  she  could,  and 
then  spoke  to  him  as  they  were  doing  a  turn 
in  a  waltz.  "Really.  Neal.  C^Tithia  seems 
to  think  you're  her  property.  I  hope  I'm  not 
interfering;  after  all.  we're  practically  rela- 
tives, you  know,  you  and  I." 

"We  certainly  aren't."  said  Neal.  "I'll 
never  think  of  you  as  a  relative.  Ellen!" 

They  danced  a  little  closer,  but  this  was 
far  from  Ellen's  idea  of  the  end  of  the  con- 
versation. Why  wouldn't  Neal  propose,  or 
ask  her  to  be  his  girl,  or  make  some  promise 
for  the  future? 

But  he  was  not  quite  nineteen,  and  at  the 
moment  his  main  love  was  his  P-38  and  the 
possibility  that  any  minute  he  was  going  to 
get  into  action. 

"Let's  go  outside."  said  Ellen.  She  led 
him  out  onto  the  same  terrace  where  she  had 
stood  with  Major  Clinton.    She  smiled  a 
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Don't  let  it  happen  to  you— buy  one  of 
Eaton's  Open  Stock  Papers.  Like  your 
favorite  pattern  in  sterling  silver, 
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Popular  girls  today,  as  for  75  romantic 

years,  bathe  ^'ith  Casbmere  Bouquet  Soap 

"Darlins:.  vou"re  so  lovelv  tonight  I"  How  often  these  words  are 

inspired  bv  a  fragrance  I  If  \ou  deeply  desire  to  hear  this 

confession — let  the  fragrance  men  love  come  softly  from  your 

skin.  Only  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  brings 

you  this  fragrance.  It  comes  from  a  secret 

wedding  of  rare  perfumes,  far  more  costly 

than  you'd  expect  to  find  in  any 

soap.  Be  inexpressibly  sAveet  and 

dainty  by  bathing  every  day  with 
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DMl  yOL/R  FAVORITE  REC/PE— simply  "tunc  in"  Sunbeam  Mixmaster 
to  the  correct  mixing  speed  for  any  mixing  job  you  have  at  hand.  They 
are  all  plainly  indicated  on  the  exclusive  Mix-Finder  Dial— right  at  your 
fingertips.  The  scientifically  correct  speed  for  featherlight  cakes  and 
cookies  .  .  .  creamy-fluff  mashed  potatoes  .  .  .  velvet-smooth  icings  and 
sauces  .  .  .  juicing  oranges,  etc.  No  end  to  the  time  and  arm-work  it  saves. 


FULL-MIX  BEATERS 
give  EVEN, 
SCIENTIFIC 
MIXING 

Beaters  nev»r 
vary  their  speed 
asbofter  thlckens- 
up  or  thins-out, 
whether  set  slow 
or  fast.  Full  power 
automatically 
maintained  on 
every  speed.  Full- 
mix  beaters  pro- 
vide greater  aera- 
tion for  finer  re- 
sults. 


EXCLUSIVE  MIX'FINDER  DIAL 


AUTOMATIC 
BEATER  EJECTORS 

Tilt   the   handle- 
out  drop  beaters. 
No    pulling.    No 
twisting.  No  messy 
fingers.    Beaters 
easily  removed  or 
replaced    individ- 
ually. No  hard- 
to-get-ot    cor- 
ners to  clean. 


JUICE  EXTRACTOR 

You  don't  attach  it — just  set  it  on  when  wanted. 
Juices  oranges,  lemons  in  a  jiffy  and  strains 
juice  for  you. 

PORTABLE 

Pull  trigger  and  lift  ofT  motor-and-beaters  for 
use  right  at  the  stove  if  desired. 


ONLY  SUNBEAM    M/XM ASTER  gives  you  all  the  ad- 

vantages  of  electric  mixing  such  as  the  Mix-Finder  Dial — the 
POWERFUL  motor— the  easy  Portability— Full-Mix  Beaters- 
lasting  construction — streamline  beauty.  Nearly  three  million 
enthusiastic  users  are  its  best  endorsement. 

See  your  electric  appliance  dealer  about  the  Sunbeam  Mixmaster.  But 
please  be  patient  with  him,  for  stocks  are  still  limited.  Substantial  quan- 
tities are  coming  along. 

Made  and  guaranteed  by 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Depf.  53, 
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little  as  she  thought  of  it:  how  naive  and 
childish  she  had  been. 

Neal  put  his  hand  lightly  on  her  shoulder 
and  looked  down  at  her.  "You  certainly  are 
pretty  tonight,  Ellen.  I  suppose  one  of  these 
days  I'll  fly  back  and  find  you've  gone." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Ellen. 

"Well,  I  suppose  you'll  be  going  home  to 
your  own  family,  and  your  own  home." 

"Oh!"  said  Ellen.  "Yes — yes,  of  course. 
I'll  be  eighteen  pretty  soon." 

"I'll  come  find  you,  wherever  you  are." 

Here  it  comes,  thought  Ellen.  She  put  her 
hand  against  the  warm  stone  of  the  balus- 
trade, and  looked  out  over  the  darkened 
Sound.  One  word,  she  thought,  and  this 
world  will  be  mine.  One  word.  Then  the 
terrace  door  burst  open  and  Cynthia  came 
gushing  out,  with  layers  of  pink  tulle  floating 
about  her.  "There  you  are,  Neal,"  she  said. 
"This  is  my  dance,  or  did  you  forget?" 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  said  Neal,  looking  down 
at  Ellen. 

But  the  spell  was  broken,  and  they  all 
went  inside.  Tony  de  Celles  stepped  on  her 
feet  during  the  whole  endless  dance,  and 
Aunt  Myra  monopolized  her  with  alYection 
afterward. 

"Darling,  Mr.  Jennings  thinks  you  should 
do  something  about  preparing  yourself,  in 
case — well,  in  case  the  war  should  go  on,  and 
you  go  home.  The  minute  it's  all  over,  I'm 
going  to  beg  you  to  come  back  and  visit  me, 
but  we  know  you  must  be  longing  for  your 
home." 

Ellen  took  her  hand  firmly.  "  It's  been  the 
only  thought  which  has  kept  me  from  being 
completely  happy,"  she  said.   "I   think   I 
should  take  a  secretar- 
ial course."  

So,  in  the  morning, 
Ellen  enrolled  in  the 
Carrington  secretarial 
school.  It  gave  her  an 
excuse  to  unload  the 
morning  Red  Cross 
shift  on  Cynthia.  A 
leisurely  three  hours  a 
day  would  take  her 
at  least  a  year  to  get 

through,   but    no  one       

could  say  she  wasn't 
working  at  it.  The  afternoons  she  devoted  to 
the  Red  Cross,  and  studied  and  read  novels 
in  the  evenings.  There  were  occasional  par- 
ties, but  mostly  dull,  with  younger  boys  or 
strange  young  men  in  uniform,  relatives, 
friends  and  friends'  friends.  No  one,  Ellen 
thought,  who  was  worth  interfering  with 
her  routine.  No  one  worth  Neal  and  what  he 
stood  for. 

The  morning  of  her  eighteenth  birthday, 
she  awoke  with  a  grouch,  went  off  to  her 
shorthand  classes,  then  back  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  thought  for  a  while  that  the  day 
had  been  forgotten.  But  she  dressed  for 
dinner  just  the  same,  and  walked  into  the 
drawing  room  to  find  Ethel  Mason,  Mr. 
Jennings,  Georgiana,  Tony  and  a  man  whose 
back  was  turned.  He  wheeled  around  and 
she  saw  it  was  Major  Clinton. 

"Well!"  she  cried.  "What  is  this!" 

"Surprise,  dear!"  said  Aunt  Myra. 

Ellen  walked  about,  giving  each  one  a  kiss, 
and,  as  she  reached  her  face  upward,  John 
Clinton  murmured,  before  kissing  her  cheek, 
"History  repeats  itself!" 

"You  leave  my  favorite  boy  alone,  you 
vamp!"  said  Ethel,  laughing.  "I  remember 
how  you  snatched  him  away  on  your  six- 
teenth birthday." 

Aunt  Myra  seated  him  next  to  her  again. 
"We  miss  dear  Neal,"  said  Myra.  "He  tried 
to  get  leave,  but  couldn't,  and  of  course  you 
can't  send  greeting  wires  these  days." 

Ellen  puffed  out  the  candles,  cut  the  cake, 
and  wondered  whether  or  not  the  major 
would  kiss  her  again. 

"How  does  it  happen  you're  here?"  she 
asked. 

"Haven't  you  heard  about  me?"  he  an- 
swered. "Demoted  with  my  promotion. 
First  they  made  me  a  colonel.  Then  they 
practically  grounded  me.  An  old  man  for 
combat  fiying,  so  I've  been  hopping  back 
and  forth  on  purchasing-commission  stuff. 
Wondered  when  our  paths  would  meet,  but 
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didn't  expect  an  anniversary."  Ellen  looke 
down  at  this.  "What  are  your  plans? 

"  I  took  your  advice,"  she  said.  "I'm  goin 
to  secretarial  school  in  the  mornings.  C 
course,  I'm  terribly  busy  with  the  Red  Cros; 
I'll  be  ready  to  get  back  home  in  a  year." 

"Taking  your  time,"  he  said.  "I  told  yo 
that  Red  Cross  stuff  was  for  old  ladies."  H 
turned  to  talk  to  Ethel  Mason. 

During  an  interminable  demitasse  Ella 
wondered  how  women  got  men  out  ont 
terraces  in  life  as  they  do  in  books.  Sh 
hadn't  very  good  luck  at  it.  Most  me 
must  be  allergic  to  terraces,  she  thought;  the 
never  seem  to  think  of  it  themselves.  But,  << 
course,  last  time.  Major  Clinton  had  fe 
embarrassed  at  what  he  had  discovere 
about  her.  He  had  meant  the  whole  thinj 
including  the  kiss,  as  a  sort  of  apology.  No' 
there  was  nothing  to  apologize  for. 

"How  about  a  stroll  on  the  terrace?"  I 
said. 

She  looked  up;  this  must  be  her  imagin; 
tion  playing  tricks.  "I  beg  your  pardon 
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^  They  had  new  neighbors  and  the 
^  «ife  was  niiieh  interested  in 
them.  In  a  few  days  she  reported, 
"They  seem  a  devoted  couple.  He 
kisses  her  every  time  he  goes  out, 
and  even  waves  kisses  to  her  from 
the  sidewalk.  Why  don't  you  do 
that?" 

"Gtjod  heavens!"  replied  the  hus- 
band. "1  don't  even  know  her  vet!" 


XI E  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  ou 
side.  It  was  a  little  chill,  but  he  put  his  ar 
through  hers  and  walked,  she  thought,  ratlv 
fast. 

"I  met  your  mother  in  London,"  he  sai  |  i 
"and  she's  well  and  fine."  :  / 

Ellen  pulled  her  arm  away  from  his,  ar 
stood  a  moment,  astonished.  "You  what? 

"1  was  interested,"  he  said,  "so  I  went ' 
Ronald  Cadwallader,  an  old  friend,  ar 
asked  for  her.  It  was  easy.  I  just  dropp( 
in  the  office  one  evening  late  while  she  w; 
working  and  we  had  a  little  talk." 

Ellen    faced    hin! 

furious.     "Why,    yc 

sneak  —  you  dirt 
sneak !  Who  asked  yc 
to  look  into  my  bus 
ness?  How  dare  you  !i 
In  her  rage,  sh! 
clenched  her  fists. 

He  took  hold  < 
both  her  wrists,  ar 
stepped  close,  his  eyn 
peering  into  hers 

"You    little    hypij, 

crite!"hesaid."  Queen 

ing  it  here.  You  should  have  stayed  arj 
waited  on  your  mother.  She  hasn't  miss« 
one  night  scrubbing,  even  during  the  wor 
of  the  blitz.  On  her  knees  every  night.  Ar 
working  later  with  the  fire  brigade.  Do  yc 
know  she's  had  a  citation  for  saving  five  pel 
pie  from  burning  wreckage?  Do  you  kno| 
she  comes  home,  dead  tired  in  the  momin 
sometimes  walking  across  blacked-out  Lo 
don,  and  cooks  her  own  food,  if  there's  ga 
I  brought  her  a  little  canned-heat  set  to  cui 
on.  No  one  had  thought  of  that.  I  took  h 
to  a  pub,  and  she  talked  so  proudly  of  y( 
that  I  wanted  to  bash  your  vain  little  he;: 
in.  That's  why  I  came  here  tonight 
wanted  to  look  over  your  progress  and  al 
speed  you  on  your  way  home." 

"Well,  you  have!"  Ellen  said.  "Now  wl 
don't  you  go  in  and  tell  on  me? " 

"You've  got  a  lot  to  learn,"  said  Clinto 
"and  I  hope  you  learn  it  the  hard  way!" 

She  fled  from  the  terrace.  Agitated,  si 
hurried  back  into  the  trophy  room.  Her  fa 
was  pale. 

"Darling,  what's  the  matter?  "cried  Myi 

Colonel  Clinton  followed  right  after  he 
"You'll  have  to  forgive  her,"  he  said,  "bul 
met  her  mother  in  London." 

Ellen  threw  her  head  back,  and  her  ey 
were  like  those  of  a  frightened  horse. 

"She's  a  little  upset,"  he  said,  "becau 
I've  been  telling  her  the  facts  of  life 
seems  she's  too  much  sheltered  here.    H 
mother's  been  in  grave  danger,  and  done 
remarkable  job.  I  imagine  it's  a  shock. 

"Oh,  you  poor  child!"  said  Myra.  "Dej 
we  understand !  You  look  so  pale ! " 

"Give  her  a  brandy,"  said  the  colom 
"She's  going  back  to  England  sooner  thi 
she  thought.  She's  a  big  girl  now." 

V 

It  was  a  raw  English  spring  when  the  co 
voy  steamed  slowly  up  the  Mersey  to  Liv« 
pool's  shattered  docks.  As  her  ship  was  ma 
(Continued  on  Fage  V^i 
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Be    Lovely    to    Love 


Tou'll  never  worry  about  staying 
sweet  and  dainty  if  you  use  Fresh, 
Fresh,  new  cream  deodorant,  stops 
perspiration  worries  completely. 

Fresh  contains  the  most  effective 
perspiration-stopping  ingredient 
known  to  science. 

Fresh  stays  smooth. , .never  gritty 
or  sticky... doesn't  dry  out. 


MOST  FASCINATING  AND  INTRIGUING... TUNE  IN  "DAVID  HARDING.  COUNTERSPY,"  WED.  NIGHTS.  10  E.T.,  AMERICAN  (BLUE)  NETWORK 


(Continued  from  Page  90) 
fast  to  the  makeshift  landing  stage,  Ellen 
had  to  wrap  the  collar  of  her  mink  coat  high 
about  her  ears.  She  also  had  a  woolen 
scarf  wrapped  over  her  head,  and  little  pony 
boots  lined  with  fleece.  The  farewell  present 
of  the  mink  coat  had  brought  a  deluge  of 
real  tears  to  both  her  and  Aunt  Myra:  Myra 
heartbroken  that  her  darling  must  leave 
her,  Ellen  deeply  touched,  crying  partly 
with  rage  that  she  had  to  go  away  from  the 
world  she  loved  to  go  back  to  the  ugliness  of 
a  sordid  childhood,  made  harsher  by  the 
misery  of  war. 

Waiting  impatiently  on  the  cold  deck, 
Ellen  clenched  her  fists  and  hoped  desper- 
ately again  that  her  mother's  flat  had  been 
blown  into  infinity.  She  knew  that  her 
mother  was  safe;  she  had  received  a  cable 
from  her  shortly  before  leaving.  But  the 
flat— that  could  well  have  been  blitzed  while 
ma  was  scrubbing  away  at  the  Cadwallader 
offices.  And  as  for  poor  old  Mrs.  Floyd,  the 
lodger,  Ellen  knew  there  wasn't  much  to  lose 
if  she  had  been  peacefully  asleep  when  and 
if  the  blitz  had  erased  the  flat  on  Little  Bing 
Street. 

yer  deepest  rage  concentrated  on  Col. 
John  Clinton,  wishing  him  bad  cess  wherever 
he  was.  He  had  certainly  speeded  her  home- 
ward. Before  he  left  America,  he  drew  up  a 
full  course  of  secretarial  studies  for  her  to 
complete  in  six  months.  He  convinced  Mrs. 
van  Vleet  that  it  was  her  duty  as  a  guardian 
to  send  the  child  home  with  a  solid  basis  for 
earning  her  own  living.  Clinton  even  hurried 
her  passage  at  the  last  minute,  on  a  ten- 
thousand-ton  freighter  in  a  cargo  convoy. 

Ellen  had  written  desperately  to  Neal.  He 
must  come  home  before  she  left ;  she  missed 
him  dreadfully.   But  he  was  shipped  off  to 


^  Never  be  boastful:  someone  may 
^  <-ome  along  who  knew  you  as  a 
fhilil.  —CHINESE  PROVERB. 


somewhere,  perhaps  Iceland  or  North  Africa, 
where  mail  was  very  slow,  and  Ellen  went 
away  without  having  heard  from  him  for  two 
months. 

"Nealy  will  be  sure  to  see  you  in  London 
one  fine  day,"  said  Aunt  Myra  hopefully. 
"And,  darling,  when  this  dreadful  thing  is 
over,  promise  you'll  come  back  and  visit  me! 
We'll  have  a  real  victory  celebration,  all  in 
your  honor." 

Heartened  by  such  dreams,  and  a  trunk 
and  hand  luggage  full  of  the  best  clothes  that 
New  York  could  provide,  Ellen  faced  her 
journey  more  hopefully.  But  she  was  horri- 
fied by  the  destruction  of  Liverpool,  a  pitted, 
pock-marked  city,  torn  by  war,  its  naked 
ruins  melted  during  the  winters;  but,  like 
denizens  of  an  anthill  which  has  been  stepped 
on  by  the  heel  of  a  giant,  its  inhabitants 
rushed  about  with  incredible  activity. 

She  went  quickly  through  the  customs, 
where  a  tired  but  polite  oflficial  laughed  to 
find  she  had  an  orange  or  a  lemon  in  every 
pocket,  and  shortly  before  noon  she  found 
herself  in  a  day  coach  bound  for  London. 
There  were  no  reserved  seats,  no  food. 

As  the  train  creaked  through  the  shattered 
streets,  Ellen  thought  with  agony  that  no 
one  would  meet  her;  no  one  even  knew  she 
was  coming.  Her  mother,  of  course,  ex- 
pected her,  but  was  not  certain  of  her  ar- 
rival; at  the  rate  the  train  was  going,  it 
would  probably  take  five  hours  to  get  to 
London — ma  might  even  be  at  work. 

She  had  put  off  thinking  of  home  and 
what  her  next  move  must  be,  but  now  she 
knew  she  must  act,  and  act  fast,  or  she'd  find 
herself  lost  in  a  line  of  uniformed  women,  go- 
ing through  the  Spartan  rigors  of  training, 
shoved  back  into  something  worse  than  life 
as  a  civilian.  At  least  she  had  the  advantage 
of  a  wonderful  wardrobe  and  a  solid  training, 
her  executive  work  with  the  Red  Cross,  and 
a  patrician  background — for  the  past  few 
years. 

If  she  coold  only  get  out  of  compulsory 
service  somehow,  she  might  get  a  good  posi- 
tion, find  a  decent  fiat,  get  ma  away  from 
her  charwoman's  work,  and  make  a  better 
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Buy  Victory  Bonds  .  .  .  and  Keep  Them 

^?ur  Baking  Soda  is  pure  Bicarbon- 
ate of  Soda.  You  can  use  it  with  full  confi- 
dence in  its  purity  and  efficacy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  any  condition  for  which  that  essential 
remedy  has  been  pre-  ^^^ 
scribed;  for  hyperacid 
types  of  indigestion,  to 
ease  the  pain  of  minor 
scalds  and  burns,  or  as 
a  cleansing  gargle. 

I  *       *       * 

ARM  &  HAMMER   BAKING  SODA 


OR  COW  BRAND  BAKING  SODA 

*     •    * 

Mere's  another  use 
for  good  old  Baking 
Soda.  It's  an  excellent 
tooth  cleanser.  Use  it 
regularly  and  notice 
how  soon  it  helps  to 
irighten  your  teeth  to  their  natural  color,  how 
lelightful  its  after-taste.  It's  economical,  too. 
or  convenience,  keep  an  ^xtra  package  of 
lur  Baking  Soda  in  the  medicine  cabinet. 


>x:^i 


HURCH  S  DWIGHT  CO..  INC..  10  CEDAR  ST.,  NEW  YORK  5.  N.V 


life  for  them  both.  Something  seemed  to 
linger  in  the  back  of  her  mind,  flashing  her 
a  warning.  It  was  the  thought  of  John 
Clinton.  He  probably  had  destined  her  al- 
ready for  a  job  in  the  Wafs  or  Wrens.  Well, 
she'd  just  have  to  outsmart  him,  somehow. 

The  train  pulled  into  Euston  Station  at 
four-thirty.  Ellen  arranged  for  her  trunk 
and  large  handbag  to  be  sent  to  Little  Bing 
Street  in  Whitechapel ;  she  was  embarrassed 
to  give  the  address,  but  the  man  paid  no  at- 
tention. There  were  no  lights  yet  in  the  sta- 
tion, and  it  seemed  strangely  dark  until 
Ellen  looked  up  and  saw  that  instead  of  the 
glass  roof  there  was  a  low  ceiling  of  white 
canvas  through  whose  gaps  she  noted  torn 
girders  and  shattered  framework  up  above. 

Struggling  with  her  overnight  bag,  hatbox, 
purse  and  a  small  suitcase,  she  managed  to 
hail  a  taxi.  A  sailor  with  a  young  girl  and  a 
baby  crawled  in  with  her.  The  usual  bundle 
of  diapers,  milk  bottles,  tinned  milk  and 
odds  and  ends  of  infant  clothes  and  assorted 
luggage  was  with  them. 

"Sorry,  miss,"  said  the  taxi  driver.  "Yer'U 
'ave  to  'old  this  on  yer  lap,  but  it's  light." 

So  Ellen  caught  her  first  glimpse  of  Lon- 
don over  a  pile  of  soiled  laundry.  She  felt 
the  taxi  skirt  bumps  over  filled-in  bomb 
craters  one  moment,  then  pass  several  blocks 
which  seemed  almost  undamaged. 

Trafalgar  Square,  mostly  unharmed,  then, 
far  away  in  the  distance,  St.  Paul's,  standing 
strangely  off  by  itself  against  the  rosy  sky. 
Ludgate  Hill  in  ruins,  the  old  City  of  London 
ashes  and  rubble  traps.  As  they  approached 
Whitechapel  she  strained  forward,  excited, 
sickened.  The  rows  of  cheap  tenements  she 


1^  .\  nation's  morals  are  like  its 
^  teeth:  the  worse  they  are  de- 
cayed, the  more  it  hurts  to  toiieh 
them.  —GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW. 

Doing  things  by  halves  is  worth- 
less, because  it  may  be  the  other 
half  that  counts. 


remembered  were  flattened,  pulverized. 
Her  heart  beat.  Perhaps  she  should  have 
gone  to  Cadwallader's  office  instead. 

It  began  to  grow  dark.  Finally  the  driver 
rounded  a  corner  and  pulled  his  wheezing 
vehicle  to  a  stop.  "  'Ere  yer  are,  miss." 

Ellen,  as  she  paid  the  driver  her  share  and 
got  her  luggage  adjusted,  looked  upward. 
There  it  was.  No.  23  Little  Bing  Street,  right 
next  to  a  wide  acre  of  brick,  where  surround- 
ing houses  had  stood.  Her  mother's  home 
had  escaped  by  a  miracle.  Some  front  win- 
dows were  shattered  and  had  been  boarded 
over.  One  crack  was  stuffed  with  newspaper. 
It  was  shabbier,  dirtier  than  before.  There 
was  no  light  burning  in  the  front  hallway  as 
she  shoved  the  creaking  door  open. 

She  groped  her  way  up  into  the  darkness, 
found  the  familiar  door  and  knocked.  There 
was  no  answer,  but  the  door  opened  when 
she  turned  the  knob.  She  found  the  light 
switch.  The  same  old  lamp  with  its  familiar 
shade  lit  the  room  with  a  yellow  glow. 

The  reality  of  the  room  was  more  sicken- 
ing than  she  had  imagined  it.  It  was  twice 
as  small  as  she  remembered.  The  lumpy  sofa 
was  there,  with  its  drab  green  covering,  four 
years  older  and  dirtier.  The  mirror,  designed 
as  panel  for  the  let-down  bed,  was  criss- 
crossed with  cracks  from  bomb  shocks.  On  a 
hook  above  it  hung  a  woolen  wrapper, 
greasy  and  pulled  out  at  the  armpits.  It  took 
Ellen  a  moment  to  recognize  it  as  the  hand- 
some pale  blue  garment  she  had  sent  her 
mother  two  years  ago.    Now  it  was  gray. 

The  two  rocking  chairs,  the  teakwood 
table  from  India,  the  upholstered  leather 
chair  which  had  been  pa's,  with  a  spring 
poking  desolately  from  one  arm  and  horse- 
hair oozing  out  of  every  seam,  the  carpet  — 
all  were  the  same,  only  they  had  aged. 

Then  Ellen  saw  a  note  under  the  lamp, 
and  noticed  beside  it  a  milk  bottle,  filled 
with  primroses: 

Helen,  darling,  in  case  you  come,  wcllcom 
home,  I  been  waiting  for  you  all  day.  I  am  of 
(Continued  on  Page  95) 


Give  your  face  and  neck  this 

Treatment  takes  only  8  minutes 


Famous  Homogenized  Facial  Helps  Skin  Appear 
Firmer,  Fresher,  Smoother — With  Each  Application 

After  the  ravages  of  summer  sun  and  wind  — your  skin  deserves  sfecial 
attention.  And  you'll  be  delighted  to  learn  that  now,  in.  the  privacy  of 
your  own  home,  you  can  give  your  face  and  neck  a  remarkable  'beauty- 
lift'  which  works  wonders  for  skin  that  appears  dry,  coarse-textured, 
tired  and  faded. 

AH  you  need  for  this  treatment  is  this  one  de  luxe  cream  —  Edna 
Wallace  Hopper's  Homogenized  Facial  Cream!  It's  famous  for  its 
su^er-luhricating  qualities.  It's  one  of  the  most  beautifying  creams  in 
cosmetic  history. 

Directions  So  Easy!  Results  So  Divine! 

Briskly  pat  Hopper's  Facial  Cream  over  face  and  neck  always  using 
upward,  outward  strokes.  (Follow  arrows  in  diagram.)  Lea\'c  on  for 
about  8  minutes.  Or  overnight  if  you  prefer. 

Notice  how  Flopper's  leaves  your  skin  feeling  so  snt'ni-aiiiooth. 
Notice  how  your  skin  appears  firmer,  so  delicately  textured  with  almost 
a  hahy-freshness. 

The  reason  a  Hopper's  Facial  is  so  active  and  lubricates  the  skin 
so  EXPERTLY  is  bccause  it's  lioiiiogeiiized!  Use  nightly  to  help  main- 
tain exquisitely  lovely  natural  skin  beauty  thruout  the  years.  Hopper's 
Facial  Cream  is  also  an  unsurpassed  powder  base  for  dry,  contrary  skin. 
Be  sure  to  buy  your  jar  toda) .  Any  cosmetic  counter. 


For  Enlarged  Pore  Openings  and 
To  Help  Loosen  Blackheads 


You'll  lind  iioppur's  white  clay  pack 
very  eflcctixe  for  this  purpose.  It's  also 
mar\eious  to  help  clear  away  faded  dried- 
up  'top-skin'  cells. 


HOPPER'S 


HOMOGENIZED 
FACIAL  CREAM 


Important:  For  free  advice  on  core  of  your  skin  —  write  Beauty  Consultant,  Room  2214 
c/o  Affiliated  Products,  Inc.,  22  East  40th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Through  16  years  of  refrigeration  •  •  • 


"Perfect  Service — never  any  trouble!" 


i^ 


Somo  G-F,  Hcfrificralors  hav*"  served  so  lonp;  that  oven  the 
owners  have  forgotlen  cxacllv  Imw  loiifj!  This  unsolicited 
lelt(T  from  Mr.  Geor{;e  Bauer,  of  l*attenhiir<;.  New  Jersey, 
is  lypic'al  of  many  oliiers: 


"My  wifd-  and  I .  .  .  have  a  G-E  R<'fri<i«'rjilor,  2  Door,  wliirh 
has  given  us  |M'rr«'<-t  s«Tvic«'  .  .  .  never  aiiv  Iroiihic  wlialsc)- 
ever  .  .  . 

".  .  .  hut  w«'  (lou'l  ajiree  on  the  U-n<;th  of'linic.  Sh«'  claims 
20  years.  I  claim  19  years.  WoiiM  ask  you  to  kindly  advise 
who  is  <'orr«'«'l?" 


The  Raners'  1020  G-E  Refrifjeralor.  Kven  in  1020  — heraiise  a  refrigerator 

must  1)C  on  the  joli  VDiisistontlY.,  instead  of  once  or  twiee  each  day  or  week 

(General   Electric  had  the  unique  "sealed-in-steel"  refrifjeratinp  unit.   It's 
permanently  sealed  in  a  l)ath  of  oil  within  an  airtight,  welded  case. 


Your  postirar  G-E  Hefrif;erator  will  be  far  lovelier — and  parked  with  features  undreatned-(      I 
in   1029.  But,  miisl  important,  it  will  he  huilt  around  the  hermetically  sealed  G-E  Unit — f<      tl 
years  of  trouhle-free  service!  The  model  ahove,  in  a  G-E  All-Electric  Kitchen,  is  only  one 
many  new  models. 


For  better  j>ostwar  livinpr — this  G-E 
Home  Kree/.er,  to  keep  deli<-acies  sum- 
mer-fresh all  year  'roinidl  Because  it 
holds  so  much  food,  dependability 
counts  for  even  more  than  in  a  refrif;er- 
ator.  Thai's  why  G-E  Home  Freezers, 
too,  are  built  arounil  the  famous  sealed- 
in-steel  Refrigerating  Unit! 


iTi 


"Sealed-in-steel"  year  after  year! 

To  answer  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bauer's  question, 
their  G-E  Refrigerator  is  actually  16y<"ars 
old.  But  it  will  probably  last  a  lot  longer. 

For  even  in  1929,  when  this  refrigerator 
was  bought,  G.E.  had  already  pioneered  a 
unique  invention — the  (i-E  '"sealed-in- 
steei"  refrigerator  mechanism. 

This  was  the  world's  first  attention-free 
refrigerating  unit.  It  was /kvw«/i('/)//j sealed 
in  an  airtight  case,  operating  in  a  perpelu- 
alK  dust-free  bath  of  oil. 

The  "heart"  of  your  refrigerator 

This  radical  new  prin<-iple  in  the  Baiiers' 
1929  (M',  is  the  heart  of  pi;erj  C-E  Refrig- 
erator.  It  is  the  reason   why  more  titan  a 


miHion  G-F  Refrigerators  in  service  for  more 
than  ten  years  are  faithfully  serving  today! 

Remember  this  when  you  buy  your  netv 
refrigerator.  G.E.'s  coming  models  will  be 
finer  than  ever,  packed  with  conveniences. 
But.  most  important,  they  will  be  built 
around  the  "sealed-iii-stcel"  unit— today's 
unit,  now  far  more  compact,  far  more  effi- 
cient, and,  of  (H)urse,  concealed  under  the 
cabinet. 

Remember  this — for  a  refrigerator's  first 
job  is  to  preserve  food  ejJicieiuLy.  Day  after 
day  after  day.  Year  after  year  after  year. 
it's  one  of  the  very  few  machines  that  must 
serve  you  <<)ntinuously.  'i'he  ir-V.  Refrig- 
erator is  built  to  do  just  that,  (rcncral 
Electric  Company,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


Refrigerators 


A    MILLION    IN    SERVICE   TEN    YEARS    OR    LONGll 


GENERAL  S  EIECTRI' 


FOR  GOOD  LISTENING:  Don't  mis-,  Art  T.inhIetter,in"TheG-E  Hoitae  Parl\ 
aflernodii,  Mmidayihrough  Fri<lay,4i).m.,  K.  IF.'/'.,  ('.HS."TlieC-E  4II-Gil)iii 
tr<i"  Sunday,  lOp.m.,  E.IT.T.,  MiC.  "I'lw  Ho,  Id  Todoy,"  Ne„'s,  Mondii 
Friday,  6:43 p.m.,  K.  If.T.,  CBS.  Keep  on  Buying  and  Holding  Wijj,,  | 


^ 


This  World  Will  Be  Mine 
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(Continued  from  Page  93) 
to  work  and  then  to  the  Fire  brigade.    If  alls 
well  I  will  be  home  about  midnight.  There's 
food  in  the  kitchen  and  tea  in  the  cannester. 
Your  loveing  ma. 

Suddenly  from  the  other  room  a  weak 
voice  called  out,  "  'Azel,  'Azel,  is  that  you?" 

Ellen  recognized  the  voice  of  the  boarder, 
Mrs.  Floyd,  only  it  sounded  much  weaker 
and  older.  She  opened  the  door  and  saw  the 
woman  lying  on  a  disordered  bed,  an  electric- 
light  bulb  hung  from  a  gas  jet  over  her  head. 
She  was  thin,  and  looked  like  a  corpse.  She 
rolled  her  head  toward  Ellen. 

"'Azel,  'and  me  the  pot,"  she  said. 

Ellen  reached  into  the  cabinet  by  the  bed 
and  got  the  chamber  out  as  the  old  lady 
struggled  up.  She  didn't  seem  to  know  the 
difference  between  Ellen  and  her  mother. 

Afterward,  Ellen  helped  her  back  into  bed 
and  then  she  closed  the  door  and  came  back 
into  the  living  room.  She  still  wore  her  mink 
coat,  and  white  suede  gloves  were  still  on  her 
hands.  She  sat  down  in  the  rocking  chair 
and  burst  into  tears. 

Time  passed  with  infinite  slowness.  Once 
she  looked  at  her  watch;  it  was  half  past  ten. 
She  had  been  here  less  than  six  hours,  yet  it 
seemed  a  whole  night.  She  lay  down  on  the 
sofa  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  it  was  too  short 
for  her  now  and  lumpier  than  ever.  The  old 
woman  called  for  water  and  Ellen  got  up  and 
gave  it  to  her. 

The  silence  was  nerve-racking — no  sirens, 
no  explosions,  no  excitement  in  the  lonely 
darkness.  Perhaps  if  she  took  a  bath — after 
that  she  might  sleep.  But  there  was  no  hot 
water  and  the  flaked  tin  tub  was  grimy. 
She  thought,  I'll  take  a  sponge  bath,  and  she 
set  some  water  to  heat  on  the  electric  plate. 
There  was  no  gas  to  heat  the  rusty  stove. 

The  water  warmed  slowly,  then  the  cur- 
rent failed  and  the  lights  went  out.  Ellen 
lit  a  candle  stub  and  was  searching  for  the 
canned-heat  set  of  which  Clinton  had 
spoken,  when  the  lights  came  on  again.  She 
blew  out  the  candle  and  found  the  outfit 
just  as  the  lights  went  out  a  second  time. 
She  lit  the  canned  heat  and  the  candle  and 
moved  the  kettle.  Sometime  it  might  boil. 
Oh,  she  thought,  this  is  awful.  Will  mother 
never  come?  It  was  only  eleven-thirty. 

Ellen  opened  the  wardrobe  door  and  saw 
that  her  mother  had  pushed  her  own  clothes 
to  one  side  of  the  rack,  leaving  three  wooden 
hangers  for  her  daughter's  use.  The  girl  hung 
up  her  mink  coat,  then  took  from  her  suit- 
case a  tweed  suit  and  two  silk  dresses,  and 
another  light  wool  dress,  and  hung  them  up 
with  the  woolen  suit  she  had  been  wearing. 
She  put  on  a  warm  bathrobe  trimmed  with 
satin,  and  fur  slippers,  then  stacked  her  new 
shoes  and  sheer  hose  on  the  bureau.  What 
would  she  do  when  the  rest  of  her  baggage 
came? 

She  riffled  the  tissues  of  her  hatbox  and 
looked  at  the  delicate  hats  that  Aunt  Myra 
had  bought  her,  saying,  "You  must  always 
be  gay,  dear  Ellen.  I  remember  what  you 
told  me  when  the  war  began,  and  you,  too. 


must  keep  up  our  custom  of  dressing  for 
dinner.   I  shall  do  the  same." 

Ellen  laughed  bitterly.  That  was  funny 
indeed.  To  think  she'd  been  in  England 
barely  twelve  hours  and  was  too  deeply  un- 
happy, too  sick  at  heart  for  food. 

Suddenly  the  door  burst  open  and  a  stout 
figure  hurled  itself  across  the  room.  "'Elen, 
darling,"  she  cried,  "you're  'ere  at  lahst." 
She  held  out  her  arms  and  Ellen  put  her  arm 
about  her. 

"Oh,  ma,"  she  said,  "I've  been  waiting 
here  so  long!" 

The  older  woman  staggered  back  and 
looked  at  her  with'  awe-struck  incredulity. 
"Tell  me  it's  you,"  she  cried.  "I  never 
would  'ave  believed " 

"Ma,"  said  Ellen,  embarrassed,  "you 
look — simply  .  .  .  fine,"  she  finished  lamely. 

On  ma's  head  was  a  dun-colored  helmet, 
from  which  wisps  of  gray  hair  stood  out  at 
the  sides.  She  wore  her  best  dress  with  the 
Nottingham-lace  collar,  a  scarf  which  Ellen 
had  sent  her  and  the  thick  woolen  overcoat 
of  Mrs.  van  Vleet's  first  Christmas  generos- 
ity, now  torn  at  one  shoulder,  stained,  and 
lumpy  where  the  padding  had  shifted.  Ma 
was  further  adorned  by  a  Florentine  silver 
chain,  a  necklace  of  round  red  beads  and  a 
brass  identity  tag  attached  to  a  velvet  ribbon. 

"Ow,  now,  you  ain't  my  child.  Yer  all 
chynged.  'Oo'd  'a'  thort " 

"No,  no,  ma,  I'm  real  and — home." 

"Even  yer  fork's  all  diff' runt,"  wailed  her 
mother.  "Gawd  'elp  us,  I've  lost  me  bybee." 
She  began  to  sniffle. 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  said  Ellen,  "don't 
make  a  scene  like  this,  mother.  Pull  your- 
self together.  There's  a  lot  to  be  done." 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  turned  to  the  table, 
where  Ellen's  bath  water  now  was  boiling. 
"'Ow  thortful,"  she  said.  "A  spot  of  tea  for 
yer  old  ma.  'Ave  yer  'ad  supper  already,  or 
were  yer  waitin'  fer  me?  I  gotcher  a  Swiss 
roll  from  the  bakery  with  real  jam.  Lahst 
one  there  was.  Mr.  Buxton  saved  it  up  fer 
me  fer  yer  'ome-comin',  bless  'im.  Dearie, 
'ow  smart  yer  look.  I  can  'ardly  take  me  eyes 
off  yer." 

She  bustled  around  the  kitchen.  Ellen 
joined  her  in  search  for  the  tea.  No  sponge 
bath  for  her  tonight. 

Ma  held  out  a  platter  of  cold  veal  loaf 
she  had  taken  from  the  cupboard.  "Not  'alf 
bad,"  she  said,  putting  it  on  the  table. 
"'Appen  yer  ain't  had  supper,  of  were  yer 
waitin'  fer  me?  Don't  always  get  meat  like 
this,  but  I  tyke  care  of  me  own!" — she 
winked  roguishly  and  took  two  thick  plates 
from  the  cupboard. 

Ellen  brewed  the  tea  and  tried  to  swallow 
the  lump  of  misery  rising  in  her  throat. 

"And  'ow  about  that  fine  gentleman. 
Colonel  Clinton?"  asked  ma,  as  she  wolfed 
down  the  meat.  "Always  comin'  'ere  and 
leavin'  me  some  trinket.  'As  'is  heyes  on  our 
'Elen,  a  little  bird  tells  me.  Yer  must  'ave 
led  a  'igh  life  there.  'E's  comin'  by  in  the 
mornin',  'opes  of  yer  bein'  in.  Wouldn't  be 
(Continued  on  Page  97) 


Notice  how  the  lady  shudders ! 
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breed  in  her  sink  drain... 
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Now -notice  how  the  lady  smiles ! 

She's  just  learned  DKANO  boils  out  Sewer  Germs- 
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Why  don't  you  use  Drano  to  boil  out  Sewer 
Germs  that  breed  in  every  drain?  (Survey  by 
Molnar  Laboratories,  N.  Y.  C.)  And  Drano  opens 
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(Co7itinued  from  Page  95) 
surprised  if  'e  didn't  'ave  a  naice  job 
ly  fer  yer!" 

When's  he  coming?"  asked  Ellen,  jump- 
up,  cup  in  hand. 

My,  but  ye're  elegant!"  said  the  old 
tian.  "I'm  still  feastin'  me  heyes.  Ye're 
i'  to  get  those  'an'some  white  fur  slippers 
y,  though,  in  this  old_flat.  But  'ere  now, 
me  the  troof;  are  yer  'appy  to  be  'ome?" 
here  was  a  tender,  almost  wistful  note 
ler  rough  voice,  as  she  looked  at  this 
ant  little  stranger  who  seemed  to  be  so 
ote  from  her,  yet  was  her  own  flesh  and 
»d.  Pore  kid,  she's  'ad  it  soft,  ma  thought, 
must  be  'ard  for  'er.  For  her  too.  It 
Idn't  be  easy,  and  she  wished  she'd 
)ped  at  the  pub  for  a  little  drink  of  gin 
:ven  a  pint  of  bitters.  But  that  would 
ix  do;  henceforth  she'd  have  to  live  up  to 
fine  young  lady,  perhaps  even  be  a  tee- 
.ler — anyway,  just  at  first.  She  sighed 
/ily  and  said  in  a  tone  of  false  brightness: 
'Ow  do  yer  like  me  'elmet?  Ain't  many 
aids  now,  but  I  wear  it  outa  'abit.  After 
ipin'   at   the   fire 

ade,   that's  only         

t  and  reggiler,  but 
'  fer  two  ticks  on 
iet  night  like  this, 
ngs  is  diffrunt 
.We 'ave  jerry  on 
'op,  but  'e  kept 
'ppin' two  er  three 
•s  ago." 

Mother,  do  stop 
tering,"  cried  El- 
exasperated, 
hen   is   he   com- 


BY 
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pw,  it's  like  that ! 
1,  dearie,  yer'll 
;  ter  wyte.  'E 
't  be  'ere  till  ten 
ick  termorrer." 
Well,  /  won't  be 
,"  said  Ellen. 
iVhynot?  Yer've 
:  ter  thank  'im 
'saidMrs.Hutch- 
1. 

[  have  to  attend 
3me  very  impor- 

business  first," 
Ellen.  "You  can 
Colonel  Clinton 
be  home  in  the 
■noon." 

rs.  Hutchinson 
1  hardly  believe 
eyes,  next  morn- 
when  Ellen  was 
sed  and  ready  to 
J.  She  was  wear- 
1  soft  tweed  suit 
Angora  sweater, 

carried  a  black  lizard-skin  bag  and  um- 
a  in  a  sheath  of  lizard,  with  slender 
ps  to  match.  A  little  felt  hat  with  a 
jnutive  brim  was  set  on  her  smooth 
d  hair,  worn  with  an  air  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
had  never  seen  on  anyone.    Her  mink 

was  tossed  carelessly  over  the  whole 
I  like  a  cape. 

.awks!"  ma  said.  "Yer  ain't  my  flesh 
)lood.  I  wish  yer  pa  could  see  you!" 
Degan  to  cry. 

►lother!"  said  Ellen.  "Stop  the  water- 
s.  My  trunk  and  other  clothes  may 
!.  Here  are  the  stubs.  And  give  this  to 
man."  She  handed  her  a  ten-shilling 
and  rushed  out  the  door. 
Vhat!"  said  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  "You 
1  you  got  moie  clothes!" 
it  Ellen  was  running  down  the  stairs. 
H2i%  taking  no  chances  of  meeting  John 
on  until  she  had  taken  a  few  steps  for 
:lf.        ' 

VI 

as  not  quite  nine  when  Ellen  reached 
fifices  of  Cadwallader,  Cadwallader  and 
.  on  Howard  Street,  near  the  Strand. 
Id  man  she  remembered  from  childhood 
polishing  the  brass  doorplates.  He  held 
loor  open  for  her  and  tipped  his  cap. 
le  waiting  room  resembled  a  library  in 
d-fashioned  London  house,  as  Ellen  had 
Ti  it  the  few  times  she  had  come  to  the 


Let  me  return  again  when  life  is 

sped, 
Return  with  gentle  hands  and 

happy  eyes 
Cleansed  of  the  secret  yearnings, 

and  the  cries 
Of  anguished  bitterness.   Cleansed 

of  the  red 
Authority  of  blood,  the  flame  that 

fed 
A  thousand  dreams,  a  thousand 

futile  minutes 
Peopled  with  pain,  mute  as  the 

crippled  linnet's 
Song  is  dumb  after  the  careless  lead. 
Let  me  return  and  greet  you  with 

wise  words; 
Let  me  be  strong  and  bright  and 

sure  and  proud. 
Let  me  find  gifts  to  make  you  cry 

aloud 
As  I  have  wept  because  of  singing 

birds. 
Let  me  return  as  I  ^vould  wish  to  be. 
Pure  as  the  waters  in  a  secret  sea. 
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office,  literally  clinging  to  her  mother's 
skirts. 

Now  as  she  entered,  a  switchboard  oper- 
ator, a  woman  of  about  forty-five,  stood  by 
a  closet  door,  taking  off  her  hat  and  coat. 
"Good  morning,  ma'am,"  she  said.  "It's 
rather  early." 

"Yes,"  said  Ellen.  "But  I'm  anxious  to 
see  Mr.  Ronald  Cadwallader."  As  she  spoke, 
she  peeled  off  one  of  the  immaculate  chamois 
gloves,  and  this  gesture  overwhelmed  the 
woman. 

lo  tell  you  the  truth,  he's  already  in," 
she  sighed.  "Work  piles  up  so  these  days, 
the  poor  old  gentleman  is  really  exhausted. 
His  grandson,  you  know — Dunkirk.  It's 
been  very  difficult.  And  his  son  somewhere 
in  Africa.  Things  have  changed.  But  you 
wouldn't  know,  miss;  I  think  you're  an 
American.  Am  I  right?" 

Ellen  smiled.  "Reared  in  America." 

"I'll  get  you  right  in.  Miss — Miss " 

"Hutchinson,"  said  Ellen.  "Tell  him  it's 
Miss  Ellen  Blount  Hutchinson." 

There  was  no  ex- 
pression save  that  of 
a  subservient  smile 
as  the  woman  went 
in  to  Mr.  Cadwall- 
ader's  office.  Thai 
middle  name  ought  to 
do  it,  thought  Ellen. 
The  telephone 
operator  had  indis- 
creetly left  the  door 
open,  for  a  volley  of 
excited  words  flowed 
out  to  the  anteroom. 
"Where  is  that  let- 
ter?" asked  a  loud 
and  querulous  voice. 
"Does  it  take  a  half 
hour  to  find  a  single 
piece  of  correspon- 
dence? Miss  Eames, 
Miss  Grant,  you've 
been    here    long 

enough What? 

Who?  Tell  her  to 
wait.  Where  is  that 
letter  from  Cairo — 
Major  David  Gris- 
wold,  that's  the 
name.  It  came  in  last 
week,  and  you  must 
find  it  .  .  .  at  once!" 
The  woman  came 
back.  ."I'm  sorry, 
miss,  you'll  have  to 
wait.  Things  are  so 
muddled." 

Ellen  walked 
calmly  through  the 
door.  She  passed 
through  an  anteroom 
full  of  correspondence  files,  with  stacks  of 
paper  loaded  on  top  of  them;  two  harassed- 
looking  middle-aged  women  were  opening 
and  slamming  them.  One,  in  a  fit  of  ab- 
straction was  busily  searching  in  M  for 
"Major." 

"Look,"  said  Ellen,  "I  heard  him  say  it 
came  in  last  week.  Did  you  look  up  Gris- 
wold  or  Cairo?  Maybe  someone  made  a  mis- 
take and  filed  it  under  'David.'" 

The  elder  of  the  ladies  tried  the  D  file. 
"No,"  she  whispered,  "not  there." 

"I  know,"  whispered  Ellen.  "Look  up 
'Egypt.'" 

Miss  Eames  fumbled  in  the  £'s  and  ut- 
tered a  triumphant,  "Glory  be.  Thank  you, 
miss,  very  much." 

"I'll  take  it  in,"  said  Ellen,  lifting  it  from 
the  old  woman's  surprised  grasp.  She  walked 
into  the  great  office  of  Mr.  Cadwallader.  The 
old  gentleman  looked  transparent  and  very 
tired,  as  he  stooped  over  his  desk. 

This  will  have  to  be  a  whirlwind,  thought 
Ellen,  but  Tve  got  this  far  all  right.  Without 
waiting  to  introduce  herself,  she  swept  up  to 
Mr.  Cadwallader  and  put  the  letter  in  his 
hand.  "Here's  your  letter,"  she  smiled. 
"  Forgive  me  for  helping  to  find  it,  but,  really, 
you  do  need  order." 

"Thank  you.  That's  splendid!"  he  cried. 

"  I  knew  it  was  there  and "  He  checked 

(Continued  on  Page  99) 
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value.  For  Nabisco  100%  Bran  contains  important 

iron,  phosphorus,  Vitamin  Bi.  Serve  with  fruit  — or 

plain— with   sugar   and    top  milk.   Most   important, 

Nabisco  100%  Bran  is  an  easy,  palatable  way  to  help 

relieve  constipation  due  to  lack  of  bulk.  Finer-milled, 

it's  mild  and  gentle  in  action.  Try  it!  Nabisco  100% 
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How 


MEAT 


helps  restore 


our  convalescent  fighters 


?F-S 


Meat  for  a  Man  for  a  Week 

Who  deserves  more  of  ever>'thing  than  the 
convalescent  fighter — whether  he  serves  in  the 
air,  on  the  ground  or  on  the  high  seas? 

Here  is  a  typical  week's  supply  of  meat  as 
served  to  patients  at  the  AAF  San  Antonio 
Convalescent  Hospital — one  of  12  such 
hospitals  maintained  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Army  Air  Forces.  Our  sick  and  wounded 
in  all  branches  of  the  service  are  being  helped 
back  to  health  with  "high  protein"  diets. 


While  receiving  heat  therapy,  Pfc.  Delbert  Scott,  Dover, 
Delaware,  moves  in  on  a  lunch  built  around  country  fried 
steak  and  gravy.  A  protein-rich  diet  {which  calls  for  a 
lot  of  meat)  helps  speed  recovery  from  injuries  —  and 
can't  we  be  thankful  that  these  men  are  getting  it! 


Lieut.  Lucinda  E.  Hughis.  Chir;  DirHHan,  and  Lieut. 
E.  J.  Scheaffer,  Chief  Mess  Uf/icer,  AAF  Convalescent 
Hospital,  San  Antonio,  check  the  day's  meat  supply  at 
the  PDC  Coolers.  It's  up  to  them  to  plan  three  meat 
meals  a  day  for  2500  patients. 


Convalescent  muscles  need  retraining  through  normal 
exercise  as  well  as  rebuilding  through  such  foods  as 
protein-rich  meat.  That's  why  these  Air  Force  returnees 
get  opportunities  for  their  favorite  sports  as  well  as 
for  their  favorite  foods. 


Our  men  in  convalescent  hospitals  are  being 
rebuilt  to  health  with  a  speed  never  before 
known  in  war.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is 
the  farsighted  program  of  the  Personnel  Dis- 
tribution Command  of  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
headed  by  Major  General  Ralph  Royce. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  recovery 
of  these  men  is  hastened  is  by  feeding  them 
generous  quantities  of  meat  three  times  a 
day.  This  is  not  just  to  spur  their  appetites, 
but  to  put  into  their  bodies  the  protein  sub- 
stances (amino  acids)  which  they  have  lost. 

AMERICAN    M 

Headquarters,  Chicago . . 


Three  hours  every  day  are  required  of  each  convaiesi 
for  congenial  activity.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  in 
esting  activity  for  mind  and  muscle — to  make  men  j 
tired  enough  for  restful  sleep.  Sergeant  Edward 
Rose,  Seminole,  Oklahoma,  is  shown  modeling  in  ci 


When  the  body  loses  protein  excessively  (as 
wounds,  severe  burns  and  infections)  or  wh 
the  diet  is  lacking  in  protein  (as  with  stan 
prisoners)  the  body  literally  "eats  itself." 

Meat  has  the  right  kind  of  protein  to  ms 
up  these  losses.  It  contains  all  ten  of  the  esst 
tial  amino  acids  needed  to  maintain  and 
build  the  body. 

This  emphasizes  anew  the  rightness  of  ( 
age-old  liking  for  meat. 
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This  Seal  means  thai  all  nutritional  state- 
ments made  in  this  advertisement  are  accept- 
able to  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nulrilior. 
oj   the    American    Medical   Association 
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(Continued  from  Page  97) 
himself  and  looked  at  her  in  surprise  as  she 
swung  to  look  over  the  room,  deliberately 
letting  her  mink  coat  slip  off  her  shoulders 
onto  the  floor. 

He  stepped  round  his  desk  and  picked  it 
up.  but,  before  he  could  say  a  word,  she  con- 
tinued quickly,  "Look,  you  have  ^dictation 
machine,  ^\^ly  don't  you  use  it,  so  they  can 
type  your  letters  when  there's  nothing  else 
to  do?" 

The  old  man  eyed  the  machine  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  it.  "Never  learned  how  to  use 
the  thing,"  he  said.  "I  had  retired  when  my 
son  went  to  war." 

Ellen  lifted  the  cover,  turned  the  switch 
and  held  the  microphone  to  her  lips.  "Memo 
to  Mr.  Cadwallader.  May  nineteenth,  nine- 
teen forty-four.  Why  don't  you  use  the  dic- 
tation machine  for  timesaving  reasons;  also 
cnoss-file,  as  lost  letters  in  these  busy  days 
may  cost  your  firm  thousands  of  dol — 
pounds.  Index  under  name  and  subject  and 
keep  lists  of  dates  received.  All  materials 
should  be  duplicated  and  kept  in  two  differ- 
ent locations  in  times  of  war." 

He  opened  his  mouth  to  reply  when  she 
turned  another  switch  and  played  it  back. 

"Just  like  that,"  she  said.  "It's  easy.  You 
must  forgive  me,  Mr.  Cadwallader,  but  you 
see  I  only  landed  yesterday  from  America. 
I've  been  doing  a  lot  of  Red  Cross  executive 
work,  and — like  you — I  admire  efficiency." 

"I  didn't  catch  your  name,"  he  said. 
"  But  I  wish  I  had  someone  like  you  here." 

"Why  not?"  she  said.  "But  I  fear — that 
is.  I  expect  to  take  an  important  executive 
job  in  the  Wafs  or  Wrens,  most  likely;  that's 
what    I've    been    trained 
for."  

"Our  firm  does  a  lot 
of  government  work,"  said 
Mr.  Cadwallader.  "I'd 
pay  a  good  executive  sec- 
retary five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  I  dare  say 
you  don't  need  the 
money,  but  if  it's  a  ques- 
tion of  patriotism — help- 
ing in  the  war  effort — we 

are  doing  a  great  deal  of       

government  work." 

"I  was  planning  on  working  with 
armed  forces." 

"We  do  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  contract  work.  And  I'm  desperate." 

"That's  different,"  she  said,  smiling.  "In 

that  case.  I  might  consider But  how 

about  compulsory  service?" 

The  old  man  laughed.  "I  have  priorities 
on  service.  I  can  arrange  that  immediately; 
but  I  didn't  catch  your  name.  Miss— er " 

From  now  on  she  would  have  to  play  it 
cleverly,  she  knew.  She  looked  him  in  the 
face.  "Mr.  Cadwallader,  don't  you  really 
know  who  I  am?" 

He  looked  at  her,  puzzled.  "Somehow,  I 
feel  that  we  have  met,  but  I  can't  quite  place 
you  in  my  mind." 

She  walked  across  the  room  and  closed  the 
door.  "If  I'm  to  have  an  executive  position 
here,  no  one  else  should  know.  I'm  little 
'Elen  'Utchinson."  She  mimicked  the 
Cockney  accent,  then  began  to  smile  shyly. 

"Good  heavens!"  was  all  he  could  say. 
Her  mink  coat  still  on  his  arm,  he  took  her 
hands  in  his.  "I  can't  believe  it,  Helen!"  he 
said  with  admiring  eyes. 

"Ellen  now,  Mr.  Cadwallader,"  she  cor- 
rected, with  perfect  inflection. 

After  Ellen  left.  Ma  Hutchinson  took  her 
own  clothes  out  of  the  wardrobe,  put  them 
away  on  top  of  the  kitchen  cupboard.  Then 
she  began  to  unpack  Ellen's  hatbox.  She 
marveled  at  the  hats  and  scarfs,  the  sachet 
which  scented  the  tissues,  and  she  wondered 
how  this  changeling  would  ever  stay  with  her 
here. 

When  she  unpacked  the  hatbox,  there  was 
a  flat  parcel  at  the  bottom,  carefully  tied. 
She  opened  it.  It  was  the  last  thing  Ellen 
had  stuffed  in  when  ^he  discovered  it,  for- 
gotten on  the  top  of  her  closet  shelf  at  the 
Rookery.  There  ma  found  her  picture,  in  a 
gilt  frame— the  one  taken  at  Ludgate  Hill- 
rolled  up  in  the  little  black  frock  and  pina- 


begins   by    resist- 

advanees    and 

bloeking      his      re- 

— OSCAR  WILDE. 


thou  doest  for  a 
woman,  she  may  forget,  but 
what  thou  hast  failed  to  do. 
that  will  she  always  remem- 
ber. 


the 
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fores  she  had  thoughtfully  packed  for  Helen's 
service  in  America.  Until  this  morning,  she 
never  fully  realized  that  her  daughter  had 
been  raised  to  be  a  lady. 

Her  own  picture  hidden  with  the  service 
aprons — both  to  be  forgotten.  She  started  to 
sniffle.  Her  child  must  be  ashamed  of  her. 
It  was  probably  awful  for  her  to  be  back 
again.  And  there  was  nothing  she  could  offer 
her.  /'//  keep  off  the  liquor,  though,  she 
thought.  She  won't  be  able  to  look  down  on 
me  for  that.  She  stood  up  to  stretch.  Her 
back  ached  something  awful,  but  she  must 
heat  some  broth  for  poor  old  Mrs.  Floyd. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  she  let 
in  Colonel  Clinton.  He  had  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  in  his  hand.  "Where's  Helen?"  he 
asked.  "What's  this,  Mrs.  H.?  You've  been 
crying."  He  handed  her  the  armful  of 
blossoms  and  lifted  up  her  chin.  "What's 
wrong?" 

"Ow,  nothin'.  Just  memories,  I  guess. 
'Elen's  gone,  but  she  said  she'd  'urry  back." 

"You  must  be  tired  and  excited,  getting 
her  back  like  this.  Probably  talked  all  night. 
Luckily,  everything  was  quiet.  But  you 
mustn't  neglect  your  rest,  so  I'll  take  her  off 
your  hands  and  show  her  something  of  Lon- 
don. We  might  lunch  at  the  Savoy.  Do  you 
think  she'd  like  that?" 

"Ow,  sir,  wouldn't  she  just!  But  'eavens, 

I'd  never  'ave  thort What  a  fine  lydy 

she  is.  'Ow's  she  gointer  fit  in  'ere?" 

"She  did  it  before,"  said  the  colonel.  " Be- 
sides, she'll  have  to  work  hard  to  catch  up 
with  your  record.  I'm  going  to  introduce  her 
to  some  people  who  will  help  her  to  get  a 
useful  job  in  one  of  the 

women's  services." 

"Yes,  "said  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson. "She  must  want 
to  do  'er  bit  to  'ave  come 
back  to  this  'ere  'ole,  see- 
in'  'ow  well  she  lived  in 
the  Stytes." 

"We'll  fix  her,"  said 
the  colonel.  "Don't  you 
worry.  Now  let's  have  a 
cup  of  tea." 

Ellen  came  in  to  find 

the    colonel    and    her 

mother  sitting  together  like  old  friends— or 
fellow  conspirators,  she  thought.  Just  what 
she  expected.  "Hello,  colonel,"  she  said 
lightly.  "Mother  said  that  you'd  be  here. 
but  I " 

"'E  brought  you  flowers,"  said  ma. 

"No  such  thing,"  said  the  colonel.  "I 
brought  them  for  you,  Mrs.  H.  Well,  Helen. 
I'm  glad  you're  back.  How'd  you  like  to 
have  lunch  with  me  at  the  Savoy?" 

"That  would  be  wonderful,"  said  Ellen 
"Let  me  freshen  up." 

She  washed  her  face  and  rummaged  aboiu 
for  some  fresh  gloves.  Suddenly  she  saw  tlu 
old  picture  and  aprons  that  her  mother  had 
left  on  the  table  when  she  went  to  answer 
the  door.  Oh,  dear,  why  hadn't  she  ditched 
that  package?  Uneasily  she  turned,  and 
saw  her  mother  looking  at  her,  an  appeal- 
ing, mute  expression  on  her  face.  She  was 
apologizing  for  her  discovery. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  "why  didn't  you  let 
me  unpack  my  own  things?" 

"I  only  wanted  to  'elp,  ducky." 

Overcome  with  embarrassment,  Ellen  left 
as  soon  as  possible,  giving  her  mother  a  peck 
on  the  cheek. 

At  the  Monument,  they  climbed  on  top  of 
a  double-deck  bus.  Clinton  couldn't  help 
admiring  her  as  they  drove  toward  the 
Strand. 

"You  look  wonderful,  Helen,"  he  said. 

"Please!"  she  interrupted.  "Can't  I 
make  you  call  me  Ellen?" 

"If  you  behave  yourself,"  he  said,  "I'll 
call  you  Ellen.  Anyway,  you  look  lovely  and 
your  manners  are  perfect.  You'll  do  all  right, 
little  chick.  I'm  going  to  introduce  you  to  a 
few  people  and  help  you  over  the  first  bumps, 
because  I  know  it  takes  guts  to  do  what 
you  have  to  do,  ,  .  ,  Look!  There's  St. 
Paul's!" 

Ellen  gazed  at  the  great  church  towering 
above  a  vast  space  of  flattened  ruins. 

"It's  strange,"  the  man  said.  "That  was 
Christopher  Wren's  dream— to  have  it  as 
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You  know  how  much  good  workmanship  and  fine  details 
add  to  a  dress.  So  be  sure  to  choose  Talon  slide  fasteners 
every  time!  That's  the  way  to  get  a  special  fastener  for 
each  different  closing  need.  And  each  one  works  like  a 
charm  for  the  life  of  the  garment! 
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AT       NOTION       COUNTERS       EVERYWHERE 


his  perfect  monument,  dominating  his  new 
London,  rebuilt  after  the  great  fire.  But 
tenements  and  the  growth  of  an  ill-planned 
city  choked  it  up.  Now  after  this  is  over, 
when  we  build  up  our  new  city,  St.  Paul's 
will  stay  like  that,  alone  and  beautiful,  with 
fine  housing  projects  for  people  like — well, 
like  you  and  your  mother  to  live  in." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Ellen,  toss- 
ing her  head. 

"Listen,  Miss  Rich,"  he  said,  "you'd  bet- 
ter face  the  present.  Nobody's  living  in  com- 
fort now.  But  everyone's  going  to  live  better 
after  this  is  over." 

"That's  very  fine  for  you  to  say,"  said 
Ellen.  "You  and  the  Cadwalladers  and  your 
sort.  You  give  a  Christmas  party  and  hand 
out  hard  candy  and  machine-made  sweaters. 
And  you  visit  your  tenants  twice  a  year  and 
act  the  fine  gentleman  and  sit  down  for  a 
cup  of  tea.  But  what  if  you  had  to  live  that 
way!"  Her  eyes  filled  with  angry  tears. 
"What  if  you  had  to  sleep  on  a  lumpy  sofa 
and  never  have  a  hot  bath — and  look  after 
a  sick  old  woman  in  a  stuffy  bedroom — and 
eat  cold  veal  loaf  if  you're  lucky?  You'd 
soon  change  your  tune."  She  pulled  a  hand- 
kerchief out  of  her  purse  and  blew  her  nose. 

roR  a  moment  the  man  next  to  her  was 
silent.  Then  he  spoke  to  her  softly.  "Maybe 
you're  right,"  he  said.  "Thank  God,  most  of 
my  tenements  have  burned.  And  model  ones 
are  going  up  as  soon  as  we  can  build."  He 
motioned  out  to  the  east — toward  Europe. 
"A  hundred  miles,  as  a  bomber  flies,  nobody 
has  a  lumpy  sofa  to  sleep  on;  nobody  has  a 
hot  or  cold  bath;  very  few  sick  old  women 
have  anyone  to  look  after  them.  And  I  bet 
not  many  are  eating  cold  veal  loaf." 

It  was  Ellen's  turn  to  be  silent. 

"Anyway,"  he  continued,  "I'm  going  to 
help  you  all  I  can.  The  nursing  homes  are 
pretty  full  of  returned  soldiers,  but  your 
mother  is  awfully  tired,  and  I  think  we  can 
get  Mrs.  Floyd  off  to  some  country  sani- 
tarium. Then  you'll  have  a  room  for  yourself. 
That  is,  if  you're  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to 
stay  in  London.  I  hardly  know  where  I'll  be 
the  next  day — Africa,  America,  or  even  out 
over  Europe.  But,  believe  me,  one  gets  so 
one  doesn't  care." 

'■  I'm  sorry,"  said  Ellen  slowly.  "We  don't 
seem  to  get  along  very  well." 

"I  wouldn't  say  that.  I  think  we've 
more  than  gotten  along  since  we  first  met ! " 

Ellen  looked  up  at  him  questioningly,  but 
he  was  lighting  a  cigarette.  She  felt  a 
strange  beat  in  her  pulse  and  suddenly  re- 
alized that  this  man  at  noon,  on  a  bus,  was 
as  exciting  and  disturbing  to  her  as  he  had 
been  on  a  starlit  terrace  in  Long  Island. 

He  ordered  smoked  salmon  and  dark 
bread  for  her.  And  afterward,  a  dish  of 
chicken  a  la  king. 

He  introduced  her  to  Claude  Hall,  who 
was  in  his  purchasing  office,  and  to  an  old 
gentleman,  James  Dolan.  "If  you  ever  need 
a  good  lawyer,  see  Jim,"  he  joked.  "This 
little  lady  will  be  in  the  service  soon.  She 
just  came  back  from  America." 

"You  come  see  me  anyway,  my  dear," 
said  the  old  gentleman.  "  I'll  steal  you  away 
from  John.  When  are  you  enlisting?" 

"I'm  taking  her  around  to  the  recruiting 
office  right  after  lunch,"  said  Clinton. 

Ellen  smiled  up  sweetly.  "Oh,  that's  very 
nice,  but  I  guess  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  I  al- 
ready have  a  job."  She  turned  to  Mr. 
Dolan.  "With  a  competitor  of  yours,  Mr. 
Dolan.  I'm  Ronald  Cadwallader's  new  ex- 
ecutive secretary." 

Clinton  set  his  fork  down.  "So  that's 
where  you  were  this  morning !  I  should  have 
known  it.  How  about  compulsory  service?  " 

"All  arranged,"  she  smiled,  enjoying  his 
angry  surprise. 

"Well,  I'll  be  running  along,"  said  Dolan, 
taking  a  look  at  Clinton's  face. 

"So  long,  Jim,"  said  Clinton,  not  taking 
his  eyes  from  Ellen.  Then  he  burst  out, 
"You  double-crossing  little  brat!  I  should 
have  met  you  at  the  boat." 

"It's  none  of  your  business!"  she  re- 
torted. "I'll  thank  you,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, to  stay  out  of  my  life ! " 

"You're  too  late!"  said  John.  "Because 
I'm  in  it.   Not  because  of  you,  but  because 
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Get  gentle  relief  from  ordinary  con- 
stipation with  Nujol  .  .  .  the  mild, 
effective  mineral  oil  that  meets  all 
U.  S.  P.  requirements.  Buy  this 
"easy-action"  laxative,  today  .  .  . 
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of  your  mother.  I  've  never  been  so  irritated 
by  selfishness  as  by  yours.  And  I  promise 
you  one  thing,  young  woman.  If  you  don't 
stick  by  your  mother  and  behave  decently, 
I'll  give  you  the  spanking  you've  been  need- 
ing since  you  were  fifteen!" 

Ellen  looked  down  at  her  cup.  She  mustn't 
have  an  open  scene  with  anyone  at  the 
Savoy,  especially  with  the  one  man  she  knew 
in  London  who  could  take  her  to  the  Savoy. 

"Please  understand,"  she  said.  "  I'm  doing 
the  best  I  can  to  raise  ma's  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Mr.  Cadwallader  practically  insisted 
that  I  work  for  him.  He's  desperate,  he  told 
me.  Everything's  in  confusion,  and  they're 
doing  a  great  deal  of  nationally  important 
work.  I'm  needed  there.  Go  see  him  if  you 
don't  believe  me.   It  was  his  idea." 

"Waiter,  check  please!"  said  Clinton. 

He  took  her  back  home,  and  she  talked 
most  of  the  way.  By  the  time  they  reached 
Little  Bing  Street,  he  was  almost  placated. 

"If  you  really  think  so  badly  of  me,"  she 
said  at  the  end,  "I  don't  blame  you  if  you 
never  see  me  again.  But  thank  you  for  what 
you've  done  for  mother." 

"Well,  you  stick  by  her,"  he  replied.  "  If  I 
hear  of  you  pulling  any  double  cross  on  her — 
or  moving  out — there'll  be  the  devil  to  pay ! " 

VII 

lliLLEN  had  an  instinct  for  important  mo- 
ments. She  dramatized  every  possible  move 
and  planned  never  to  be  taken  unawares  if 
anything  decisive  should  occur.  Thus  far  she 
had  been  able  to  practice  her  talents  on  only 
a  comparatively  few  people.  Mr.  Ronald 
Cadwallader  belonged  in  the  same  category 
in  her  mind  as  Mrs.  van  Vleet.  He  was  a 
brilliant  lawyer;  but  despite  that  he,  too, 
was  lonely  and  old  and  a  little  befuddled  at 
times.  He  was  a  willing  victim  to  her  plans, 
provided  once  he  could  learn  to  trust  her 


^  Just  before  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
^  son's  third  birthday,  his  father 
wrote,  "He  does  not  read  very  well!" 

—KATHLEEN  MASTERSON:  In  This  Week 


So  she  developed  her  usual  technique  of 
endearing  herself  to  the  office  staff  to  make 
her  position  more  sure.  No  older  woman  was 
allowed  to  lift  anything  heavy.  When  Ellen 
had  a  suggestion  to  make,  she  would  always 
ask  them  if  they  didn't  think  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  then  give  them  the  credit 
for  the  inception  of  the  idea.  This  served  a 
double  purpose.  If  there  was  any  slip-up, 
she  wouldn't  be  solely  to  blame. 

"Miss  Eames,  don't  you  think  if  you 
merely  wrote  the  lists  of  these  Christmas 
cards  down,  we  could  keep  the  records  in  a 
smaller  space?" 

"That's  a  wonderful  idea,"  Miss  Eames 
would  beam. 

And  while  she  was  busy  on  this  harmless 
labor,  Ellen  would  rip  out  an  old  file  by  the 
roots,  reclassify  the  papers,  throw  out  half 
the  dead  stuff,  and  get  Miss  Grant  to  go 
through  the  boredom  of  cross-indexing. 

"Now,  ma,"  she  said  when  she  broke  the 
news  about  her  job,  "I'm  going  to  be  an 
executive  secretary.  If  everyone  knew  who 
I  was,  it  might  be  thought  that  I  was  let  into 
the  firm  by  special  favor.  So  for  now,  let's 
keep  it  a  secret.  As  soon  as  we  find  out  how 
it's  going  to  succeed,  you  can  quit  your  work, 
take  it  easy  and  keep  house  for  us." 

"Never,"  said  ma.  "Never,  while  this  'ere 
war's  on,  will  I  quit  my  job.  For  one  thing, 
we're  frozen  to  our  jobs.  For  another,  I'm 
an  old  reggiler — got  a  big  bonus  last  Christ- 
mas— and  I  ain't  quittin'." 

As  the  days  went  by,  Mr.  Cadwallader 
couldn't  believe  his  luck.  Ellen  was  on  hand 
with  everything  as  soon  as  he  wanted  it. 
The  Cadwallader  offices  became  a  byword 
of  efficiency.  At  first  the  rest  of  the  staff 
were  frightened  and  but  for  her  whirlwind 
tactics  might  have  revolted.  But  they  found 
they  had  much  more  time  and  ease  with  the 
new  system  and  set  to  work  to  co-operate 
with  this  young  woman,  who  had  wound 
Ronald  Cadwallader  around  her  little  finger. 
(Continued  on  Page  103) 


"It's  EASY 
and  it's  FUN!" 

—says  SArs.  Lo/s  Clarke  of  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Wife  and  mother  tells  how 
she  lost  53  pounds  and 
''that  middle-aged  look." 

"If  only  I  had  known  how  easily  I  could  be- 
come slender,"  says  Mrs.  Lois  Clarke,  "and 
what  fun  it  would  be,  I  could  have  saved  my- 
self years  of  unhappiness.  I  read  again  and 
again  about  women  who  had  taken  the  DuBarry 
Success  Course,  but  I  felt  that  somehow  they 
must  be  different.  So  I  went  on— tired,  irritable, 
overweight.  Self-conscious  about  my  looks,  I 
dropped  out  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Red  Cross— just  stayed  home. 

"At  last,  finding  my-  • 
self  so  out  of  proportion 
that  I  had  to  buy  ma- 
tronly dresses  in  size  42, 
I  desperately  decided  to 
do  something.  That  was 
when  my  mother,  wor- 
ried about  my  health, 
gave  me  the  DuBarry 
Success  Course.  With 
her  encouragement  and 
my  husband's  tongue- 
in-cheek  approval,  I 
sailed  in— went  through 
the  Course  twice.  Re- 
sults: Down  from  181 
pounds  to  128.  Down 
from  size  42  to  size  14. 
That  'middle-aged  look' 
is  gone.  My  skin  is  fine 
and  clear,  and  my  hair, 
once  so  stringy,  is  now 
truly  lovely." 

HOW  ABOUT  YOU? 

Haven't  you  wished  that 
you  might  be  slender 
again,  hear  the  compli- 
ments of  friends,  wear 
youthful  styles,  feel  like 
a   new  person?   The 
DuBarry  Success  Course 
can  help  you.  It  brings 
to  you  right  in  your  own  home  the  methods 
taught   by  Ann   Delafield   at  the  famous 
Richard  Hudnut  Salon,  New  York.  More 
than  225,000  women  and  girls  of  all  ages 
from  12  to  60  have  found  it  a  way  to  beauty 
and  vitality. 

The  Course  is  intensely  practical.  It  fits 
into  your  daily  life.  You  get  an  analysis  of 
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Above,  a  snap-shot  of 
Mrs.  Clarke  when 
starting  her  Course. 
At  right,  the  lovely 
Lois  Clarke  of  today, 
looking  far  younger 
than  her  35  years. 
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your  needs,  a  goal  to  work  for  and  a  plan 
for  attaining  it.  You  learn  how  to  bring 
your  weight  and  body  proportions  to  nor- 
mal, care  for  your  skin,  style  your  hair  be- 
comingly, use  make-up  for  glamour,  look 
better,  I'eel  better— be  at  your  best. 
Why  not  use  the  coupon  to  find  out  what 
the  Success  Course  can  do  for  you? 


^ 
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Accepted  for  Advertising  In  Publications  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 


Ann  Delafield,  Directing 

Richard  Hudnut  Salon 
Dept.   SY-2  693  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  the  booklet  telling  all  about  the 
DuBarry  Home  Success  Course. 

Mias 

Mrs 


With  your  Course  you  receive  a  Chest 
cantaiii  ing  a  generous  supply  of  DuBarry 
Beauty  and  Make-up  Preparations. 
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Shades  of  the  Harvest  Season . 
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1  hink  of  it!  This  luscious  vegetable  dinner 
.  . .  a  pick  o'  the  harvest . . .  costs  less  than 
v38  cents  a  serving!  And  don't  be  surprised! 
It's  easy  to  serve  thrifty,  appetizing  meals 
when  you  do  a  little  planning  and  market 
regularly  at  your  A&P  Super  Market. 

Visit  your  A&P  "Super."  Get  all  your 
needs  for  every  meal  under  one  roof.  Prices 
are  always  modest . . .  because  these  big  food 
department  stores  sell  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  fine  foods  .  .  .  and  so  much  of  them 
. . .  that  they  can  afford  to  take  small  profit 
on  each  sale. 

Join  the  millions  who  agree . , .  for  good 
eating  at  modest  cost,  it's  hard  to  beat  A&P! 
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about  ^^^    ^v^t^^ 
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"Your  A&P  Super  Market  is  headquarters 
for  fresh  foods  .  .  .  for  roaster-fresh  coffees 
.  .  .  oven-fresh  baked  goods  . . .  and  for  dairy 
products  rushed  from  source  to  you  to  guard 
fine  quality.  Yes,  if  it's  truly  fresh  foods  you 
want,  turn  to  A&P! 

*Cosl  hasrJ  on  average  prices  in 

/WP  Silver  Markets  at  time 

of  going  to  press. 
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(Continued  from  Page  101) 

Ellen  dressed  smartly,  but  she  was  wise 
enough,  in  this  environment,  to  underdress. 

"I  don't  know  why  yer  don't  wear  yer 
fine  silk  dresses,"  said  ma.  "Must  yer  always 
put  on  them  two  tweed  suits  to  yer  work?" 

"Mother,"  said  Ellen,  "it  isn't  patriotic 
to  dress  up  during  war.  I'll  save  them  for 
better  times." 

The  old  woman  gazed  at  her  with  wonder. 
How  she  buifed  her  nails,  and  did  her  hair, 
and  kept  her  clothes  in  perfect  order!  She 
must  be  patriotic,  thought  the  old  lady,  but 
Where's  her  heart?   It  never  shows. 

John  Clinton  dropped  in  to  see  Ronald 
Cadwallader.  "How's  Helen  doing?"  he 
asked,  but  it  was  an  idle  question.  Ellen's 
smiling  face,  as  he  entered,  told  him  she  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  her  employer. 

"I  don't  know  how  that  slip  of  a  girl  does 
it,"  Mr.  Cadwallader  said.  "She's  here  be- 
fore me,  and  she  gets  me  into  my  overcoat 
when  I  leave  at  night.  Everything  is  fine  and 
she  has  them  all  eating  out  of  her  hand." 

"Sure  she's  not  putting  something  over  on 
you?"  asked  Clinton,  lifting  an  eyebrow. 

"Look  for  yourself,"  said  the  old  man. 
"We've  taken  on  more  work  from  the  War 
Office;  if  she  were  a  man,  she'd  be  an  officer." 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  take  your  little  gen- 
eral out  to  dinner  tonight,"  said  Clinton. 
"UTien  will  she  be  ready?" 

"Don't  ask  me,"  said  Cadwallader,  laugh- 
ing. "She's  my  boss.  She  leaves  when  she 
gets  through  with  her  work." 

Clinton  waited  for  her  in  the  reception 
room.  At  six-thirty,  she  got  Ronald  Cad- 
wallader into  his  greatcoat.  "Wait,"  she  said. 
"You'd  better  put  on  your  rubbers.  It's 
foggy." 

The  old  man  turned  to  Clinton.  "You  see 
what  I  mean.  Now,  Ellen,  don't  keep  the 
Air  Force  waiting." 

He  left,  and  in  a  few  moments  her  mother 
came  in.  She  took  off  her  coat  and  helmet 
and  hung  them  in  the  cupboard,  put  on  an 
apron  and  tucked  a  strand  of  her  hair  back, 
then  saw  Clinton  sitting  in  the  lamplight. 

"'Ullo,  colonel!"  she  said.  "You  scared 
me.  Didn't  know  yer  was  there !  Takin'  me 
girl  out,  I  suppose." 

"Yes.  How's  she  behaving  these  days?" 

Noble,"  said  the  old  woman,  "dowmright 
noble.  'Elps  her  old  ma,  'elps  feed  Mrs. 
Floyd.  She  bought  new  curtains  and  slip 
covers;  you  wouldn't  know  that  old  sittin' 
room  of  ours.  She's  a  fine  girl ! " 

"You  always  give  her  the  breaks,  Mrs. 
H.,"  said  John. 

"And  why  not?  She's  me  child,  and  I'm 
proud  of  'er!"  Mrs.  Hutchinson  went  to 
fetch  her  bucket. 

Ellen  came  out,  smart  in  her  mink  coat,  a 
little  silk  turban  matching  her  checked 
blouse.  Smart  and  cool  and  Bond  Street, 
thought  Clinton;  what  a  world. 

"Good-by,  ma,"  she  said.  "Be  home  early 
and  get  some  rest ! " 

"So  long,  Mrs.  H.,"  he  said,  as  they  went 
out.  .  .  .  "Well,  tonight,  if  I  can  find  it, 
you're  going  to  have  champagne." 


"Why?"  she  asked. 

"Because  tonight  you're  Ellen." 

"Oh,  I  see,  I'm  a  good  girl." 

"Yes,  you  seem  to  be  making  the  grade." 

"I'm  not  as  awful  as  you  think,"  she  said. 

They  danced  at  Ciro's  to  one  of  the  best 
bands  in  London,  snatching  a  few  happy 
hours  away  from  the  harsh  realities  of  life, 
as  others  were  doing  about  them.  It  may 
have  been  the  wine,  or  the  new  admiration 
John  had  for  her  as  a  person,  a  relaxing  of 
his  suspicion  that  she  was  likely  to  attempt 
some  trick.  He  held  her  close  as  they  danced . 
and  she  eased  against  his  chest  and  laid  her 
cheek  against  his  chin,  and  suddenly  tlic 
two  of  them  seemed  to  melt  together;  danc- 
ing became  a  personal  experience,  not  a 
mutual  exercise.  This  feeling,  which  had 
been  in  her  since  he  had  kissed  her  at  six- 
teen, suddenly  burst  into  an  emotion  that 
was  overpowering.  And  when  they  sat  at 
the  dimly  lit  table,  while  a  waltz  was  play- 
ing, he  took  her  thin  hand  in  his,  looked  at 
it,  and  into  her  face. 

You're  just  a  baby,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
know  why  I  feel  this  way.  Much  too  young 
for  me.  I've  been  through  infinities  of  war 
while  you  were  growing  up." 

"I'm  not  young,"  she  said.  "If  war  and 
change  make  people  grow  quickly,  then  I've 
had  my  chance  to  grow  too." 

"That's  not  true,  Ellen.  You've  really 
had  things  pretty  soft.  But  there's  some- 
thing about  you  that  tears  at  me,  even  when 
we're  apart." 

She  looked  across  the  table  at  him,  her 
eyes  glowing. 

"No,"  he  said,  "it's  not  the  star  dust  in 
your  eyes.  I've  seen  that  in  other  people 
before.  It  has  to  do  with  ambition,  and 
youth,  and  unfulfilhnent.  You're  making  a 
new  life  for  yourself  with  your  work — and 
doing  well.  When  you  realize  that  isn't 
everilhing,  the  gleam  may  go  away.  You 
aren't  very  grown-up  yet  and,  when  you 
come  of  age  one  day,  you  may  be  just  like 
other  girls  one  sees.  But  I  don't  think  so. 
It's  a  more  personal  thing.  I  saw  it  in  you 
even  when  you  were  putting  on  your  act  at 
Mrs.  van  Vleet's.  It's  you.  Why  do  you 
think  you're  trying  so  hard  to  lift  yourself 
up  by  your  bootstraps?  " 

A  faint,  puzzled  line  appeared  briefly  be- 
tween Ellen's  eyes.  Then  a  stubborn  expres- 
sion crossed  her  lips.  "Why  do  you  have  to 
ask  me  these  things?"  she  said.  "Just  when 
we  were  getting  on  so  well.  How  do  I  know? 
I'm  just  like  ever>'one  else.  I  want  to  im- 
prove my  life.  I  want  to  make  every  mo- 
ment count.  I  want  to  be  the  best  I  can." 
John  laughed.  "Calm  your  sharp  Cockney 
temper ! "  he  said.  She  drew  her  hand  away, 
but  he  stood  up,  and  again  they  were  on  the 
dance  floor.  He  sensed  the  indignation  of 
her  body  in  every  step  they  took,  but  she 
finally  let  herself  forget  again  as  they 
danced.  And  when  he  felt  she  was  composed 
and  his  again,  he  looked  down  at  her;  and  in 
spite  of  herself,  she  found  herself  smiling. 

"Oh — you!"  was  all  she  could  say.  And 
then  her  face  touched  his  again. 

"When  you  put 
all  that  drive  and 
ambition  into  some- 
thing greater  than 
your  vanity,"  he 
said,  "I'm  sure  you'll 
begin  to  know  what 
life  is  about." 

What  am  I  doing? 
he  thought,  as  he 
held  her  close.  Get- 
ling  in  deep  with  this 
kid.  What's  the  matter 
with  me?  I've  known 
cleverer,  brighter  and 
prettier  women — but 
this  one's  got  me  some- 
how. And  she  doesn't 
even  know  herself  yet. 
Then  he  stopped 
thinking  and  only 
enjoyed  being  with 
her  and  holding  her 
in  his  arms. 

"Let's  get  out  of 
here,"  he  said. 


Tbjfs  in  Taste- 

JVothtng  to  Waste/ 


What  a  delicious  difference  you'll 
find  in  franks  made  the  Skinless 
way!  They're  100%  tender — because 
they  have  no  skins!  And  there's  no 
■waste  at  all. 

Their  very  looks  have  a  new, 
tempting,  appetizing  appeal.  The 
first  time  you  serve  them  you'll 
know  why    more    families    prefer 


Skinless  franks  to  any  other  kind. 

America's  most  famous  packers 
supply  franks  and  wieners  made 
the  modern,  improved.  Skinless 
way.  So  it  isn't  necessary  to  change 
brands.  Just  change  your  order. 
Simply  add  "the  Skinless  kind, 
please."  Once  you  try  them,  you'll 
always  buy  them. 


SAY      iK\  H  ll%S     WHEN      YOU      SAY      FRANKFURTERS 

THE  VISKING  CORPORATION    •    6733  W.  65th  St.  •    Chicago,  III. 
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As  they  moved  through  the  warm  night  of 
early  June  down  a  street  which,  because  it 
had  been  blasted  two  years  before,  was 
empty,  their  steps  suddenly  slowed  and  they 
faced  each  other.  Then  John  Clinton  stopped 
thinking  altogether  and  folded  his  arms 
about  her.  She  looked  up  at  him,  and  they 
kissed  with  a  long,  hard  hungriness  which 
grew,  until  the  years  between  them,  and  the 
miles  of  city  streets  between  her  White- 
chapel  flat  and  his  Half  Moon  Street  house, 
were  all  forgotten  and  gone. 

Ellen  said  good  night  to  him  in  a  dream. 
It  was  hard  to  part,  and  she  was  deeply 
stirred  by  the  first  great  emotion  of  her  life. 
She  wanted  to  pour  out  all  her  love  and  af- 
fection. She  didn't  want  to  be  separated 
from  him — ever.  He,  too,  was  strongly  af- 
fected. He  almost  ran  from  her  after  one 
last  kiss. 

As  she  walked  up  the  stairs,  she  paused  a 
moment  to  realize  the  difference  between 
the  kisses  of  this  evening  and  the  first  kiss  of 
her  life,  which  this  man  had  given  her,  and 
which  she  had  thought  was  such  a  wonderful 
thing.  Her  knees  weakened,  and  she  leaned 
against  the  wall  overcome  by  sentiments  she 
hardly  understood — which  promised  more 
than  she  had  known. 

She  walked  in,  pulling  off  her  hat.  Ma 
was  sitting  up  in  the  let-down  bed,  maga- 
zine in  hand. 

"Did  yer  'ave  a  good  time,  dearie?"  she 
asked.  "It'shawful  late!" 

Ellen  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  her  mother's 
bed.  She  could  hardly  realize  what  had 
happened. 

"Hi  say  now!"  said  ma.  "Snap  out  of  the 
trance!" 

"  I  don't  want  to,"  replied  Ellen. 

Ma  put  down  her  magazine  and  reached 
her  hands  out  for  her  daughter's.  "'E's  been 
kissin'  yer,  ain't  'e?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ellen,  looking  down. 

"Hi  ain't  no  detective,"  said  Mrs. 
Hutchinson.  "It's  only  that  wot  little  lip- 
stick yer  'ave  is  a  bit  hoff  center." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  said  Ellen,  reaching  in 
her  ix)cket. 

"Don't  be  sorry  with  me,  'Elen,"  said  ma. 
"But  on  the  bother  'and,  I  don't  want  yer 
to  be  sorry  with  'im,  either." 

Ellen  looked  up.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  'ate  ter  go  into  it,"  she  said.  "But  it's 
me  duty  as  a  mother.  And  Hi  always  aimed, 
since  yer  was  little,  I'd  face  these  things 
square  and  not  beat  about  the  bush.  Yer 
know,  I  married  late,  and  Hi  was  thirty-si.\ 
before  yer  came.  And  Hi  love  yer  deep.  It 
wuz  'ard  fer  me  to  leave  yer  go  to  another 
country  just  when  yer  was  a  little  bud.  It's 
'ard  fer  me  to  reach  across  that  gap,  but 
I  gotta  speak,  'Elen,  darlin'.  Bein'  a  'ouse 
guest  in  America  don't  make  yer  no  Van 
Vleet,  in  spite  of  yer  fine  manners  an' 
clothes.  Yer  still  little  'Elen  'Utchinson.  And 
'e's  still  a  swell  from  'Alf  Moon  Street;  and 
besides,  'e  ain't  the  marryin'  kind." 

Ellen  jumped  up.  "How  can  you  say 
that!"  she  cried.  "He  knows  who  I  am. 
He's  democratic,  and  understands." 

Ma  looked  up  with  her  wise  face.  "Did 
'e — arsk  yer?" 

There  was  a  silence.  "But — but  it's  too 
new,"  answered  Ellen. 

"  I  may  be  wrong,  and  old-fashioned,"  said 
ma.  "Gawd  knows,  yer  fine  enough  a  lydy 
fer  anybody,  but,  darlin',  now  yer've 
hopened  the  gates.  'E  knows  what  yer  feel 
fer'im;  it  showed  in  yer  heyes  like  a  lamp 
when  yer  came  in.  The  next  move  is  up  to 
'im.    'Old  yer  ground,  and  see." 

"It's  all  very,  very  soon,"  said  Ellen.  "I 
didn't  know,  nor  did  he,  till  tonight." 

She  was  sure  John  loved  her.  A  man  like 
that  doesn't  break  down  so  completely.  His 
affection  had  made  her  forget  that  she  was 
eighteen,  and  he  was  thirty-eight.  Full  of 
conflicting  thoughts  and  emotions,  she  pulled 
the  rose  chintz  off  her  day  bed  and  crawled  in. 

The  next  day  there  was  no  call  from  him. 

Three  days  later,  his  friend,  Claude  Hall, 
telephoned  Ellen's  office  to  say  that  Colonel 
Clinton  had  been  called  away,  and  would  let 
her  know  when  he  got  back. 

He  didn't  even  care  enough  lo  speak  lo  me 
himselj,  she  thought.  The  memories  of  that 


evening  began  to  change  in  her  mind.  Per- 
haps she  had  been  used;  he  had  mentioned 
seeing  starlight  in  the  eyes  of  other  women. 
Maybe  he  had  played  a  cat-and-mouse 
game,  and  she  was  just  something  new.  In 
her  grief,  she  thought,  /  made  myself  too  easy. 

VIII 

CjLLEN  was  close  to  tears  when  she  went  to 
bed  the  night  after  her  phone  call  from 
Claude  Hall.  It  seemed  that,  endlessly,  she 
had  been  jostling  her  way  home  through 
countless  lines  of  lorries,  jeeps  and  soldiers. 
The  monotony  of  the  office  work,  John's  ab- 
sence and  her  new  need  for  him  filled  her 
with  a  heartsickening  heaviness — something 
new  to  her,  for  she  had  never  before  been  so 
concerned  with  anything  but  herself  and 
had  managed  to  create  enough  petty  drama 
to  keep  herself  interested. 

The  next  morning  she  came  to  the  office 
to  find  that  the  invasion  had  begun.  The 
hordes  of  men  who  had  filled  the  crooked 
streets  of  London  were  now  across  the  Chan- 
nel, assailing  the  unknown  Nazi  strongholds 
of  the  French  coast. 


BY  Kl.AIIV'E  V.  EMA!S'S 


I  said,  "I'll  make 

No  thank-you  prayer 

For  my  dark  hours — 
Only  the  fair." 

But  oh,  the  rain 

Was  purifying, 
The  difficult 

Times,  and  the  trying. 

Were  Your  especial 

Way  to  keep 
Me  growing,  Lord. 

So  hear  my  deep 

Thanksgiving  now 
For  these  together: 

Blue-gold,  and  ail 
Inclement  weather. 


It  was  incredible  to  feel,  as  one  seemed  to 
hear  the  din  of  battle,  that  young  men  were 
establishing  beachheads,  as  John  would  have 
said,  "a  hundred  miles  as  a  bomber  flies,"  or 
even  less,  from  where  she  worked.  She  tried 
to  keep  her  mind  on  her  filing,  the  important 
Army  work  Mr.  Cadwallader  had  put  on  her 
shoulders. 

But  she  beat  back  the  thoughts  from  her 
pounding  head.  That  was  why  John  had  gone 
away.  He  had  probably  been  sent  on  some 
mission  connected  with  the  big  push,  and 
hadn't  been  able  to  let  her  know.  Then  she 
began  to  worry,  desperately,  as  most  every 
woman  did  in  England.  Where  was  he,  what 
was  he  doing,  what  could  be  happening  to 
him,  and  the  thousands  of  others  with  him? 
She  would  hold  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and  in- 
stead she  would  see  a  sandy  stretch  of  beach, 
and  imagine  John  trying  to  land  on  it,  or  on 
a  hastily  constructed  airport,  and  always 
the  thought  of  blood  seeping  into  the  wet 
sand  would  make  her  shudder,  and  force  her 
to  work  harder. 

Then,  one  morning,  she  received  a  cable 
at  the  office.  Neal  was  in  Iceland,  and  ex- 
pected to  see  her  soon.  A  month  ago,  it 
would  have  seemed  the  most  important 
message  she  could  have  received.  Now  it 
was  just  another  event. 

"  Ma,  Neal  van  Vleet  is  coming  to  London. 
He's  Mrs.  van  Vleet's  nephew.  He  cabled 
me  today." 

"Ain't  that  nice?"  said  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 
"I'll  be  anxious  to  meet  the  young  feller. 


Yer  always  wrote  about  'im  in  yer  letters." 
She  beamed  proudly.  "It's  a  good  thing  we 
redone  the  room." 

Ellen  looked  at  her  pitiful  attempt  to 
brighten  the  shabby  room.  But  the  ugly 
wiring  and  gas-jet  chandeliers,  the  cracks  in 
the  wall,  and  above  all  the  musty  smell  which 
penetrated  throughout  the  whole  building 
from  the  other  tenants'  cooking  of  cabbage 
and  turnips,  could  not  be  overcome. 

She  wondered  how  to  face  this  new  prob- 
lem. Part  of  her  trouble  with  John  Clinton 
was  because  he  knew  the  fact  of  her  being 
little  'Elen  'Utchinson,  but  she  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  ma  from  meeting  Neal.  Neal 
had  quite  a  different  picture  of  her  back- 
ground. 

Ihen  one  night,  at  midnight,  there  was  a 
knock  on  the  door.  Ma  rose  and  switched  on 
the  light.  Ellen  sat  up  on  her  couch,  slip- 
ping her  negligee  over  her  shoulders.  John 
Clinton  almost  fell  into  the  room.  He  was 
wearing  a  stained  and  crumpled  uniform 
and  needed  a  shave. 

"Lawks,  colonel!"  said  ma.  "Sit  yerself 
down.  Yer  need  a  drink!" 

She  went  into  the  kitchen  to  fish  about  in 
the  cupboard  for  a  reserve  bottle  she  had 
hidden,  while  Ellen  got  up  and  threw  the 
cover  over  her  bed. 

"What's  happened!"  cried  Ellen.  "Are 
you  all  right?" 

"I'm  fine,"  he  said,  "but  I'm  awfully 
tired.  Came  here  straight  from  the  airport. 
Wanted  to  see  you,  Ellen." 

Ellen  smiled  and  set  him  down  in  the 
leather  chair.  He  put  his  arms  about  her,  so 
exhausted  that  he  was  almost  a  dead  weight. 
"Oh,  you  poor  darling!"  she  said.  'Tt  must 
have  been  terrible." 

Ma  came  running  with  the  bottle,  and 
poured  him  a  stiff  drink. 

"Thanks,  Mrs.  H.,"  he  said,  tossing  it 
down  in  one  gulp.  He  put  his  head  back  on 
the  high  leather  edge  of  the  chair,  and  stared 
at  them  both  with  half-open  eyes.  "Well,  it 
came  at  last,"  he  said,  "the  show  we've  been 
waiting  for.  It's  going  to  be  slow,  but  sure." 
The  glass  fell  from  his  nerveless  hands,  and 
his  head  pitched  forward  as  he  fell  asleep. 

"Is  he  ill?"  cried  Ellen. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  laughed.  "I  keep  fer- 
gettin'  yer  ain't  seen  much.  No,  he's  just 
hexhausted.  Poor  lad,  yer  couldn't  move  'im 
with  a  derrick!  Prob'ly  the  first  sleep  'e's 
had  for  a  week."  She  peeled  the  blanket  off 
her  bed  and  tucked  it  round  him,  propping 
his  feet  up  on  an  ottoman. 

"He  can't  sleep  that  way!"  said  Ellen. 

Her  mother  looked  at  her.  "Just  watch 
'im,"  she  said. 

After  the  light  was  switched  out,  Ellen  lay 
in  the  dark,  listening  to  John's  steady  weary 
breathing,  mingled  with  the  deep  snores  of 
her  mother.  At  least,  she  thought,  he  doesn't 
snore.  She  smiled  to  herself;  he  had  come 
running  here — he'd  been  in  France,  that  was 
obvious,  fighting— and  he'd  come  like  a  flash 
to  her  flat.  She  smiled  again.  Ma  was  all 
wrong;  everything  was  going  to  work  out  as 
she  wished. 

The  next  morning  she  awoke,  slipped  into 
the  bathroom  and  dressed,  and  saw  that  he 
was  still  asleep,  twisted  into  a  different  posi- 
tion, but  completely  relaxed.  And  ma,  for  her 
part,  was  also  a  lumpy  shape  on  the  let- 
down bed. 

A  fine  thing!  Ellen  thought  with  disgust, 
as  she  neatly  pulled  on  her  gloves  and  tip- 
toed out  of  the  room. 

She  worked  all  day.  About  six,  as  she  ex- 
pected, John  came  into  the  office.  He  looked 
like  a  different  man,  changed  into  a  fresh 
uniform,  shaved,  smelling  of  face  lotion  and 
tobacco,  with  a  large  roll  of  papers  under  his 
arm. 

"I  must  have  been  an  attractive  house 
guest,"  he  said,  "but  I  had  to  come.  I  had 
something  on  my  mind,  then  never  got  it 
out!"  He  looked  at  her  with  that  piercing 
glance  which  she  had  never  been  able  to  forget 
since  she  first  saw  him.  "Can  you  listen  to  a 
lot  of  talk?"  he  asked. 

She  nodded,  smiling.  Well,  this  was  it. 
She  began  to  feel  as  she  had  when  Neal  had 
been  talking  to  her  on  the  terrace  of  the 
(CuntinueJ  un  Fage  106) 
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Giving  The  Cory  means  giving 
the  best.  Your  first  taste  of  coffee 
brewed  the  Cory-way  will  convince 
you  that  The  Cory  makes  coffee  taste 
far  better— because  it  extracts  the  full 
flavor  by  filtering  coffee  through  coffee. 

No  filter  cloths.  No  metal. The  Cory 
brews  this  richer,  more  delicious 
coffee  in  taste-free  glass.  Even  the 
patented  Cory  filter  rod  is  GLASS! 


Only  The  Cory  with  its  hand-dec- 
orated glass  beauty  comes  complete 
with  all  these  outstanding  acces- 
sories: hinged  decanter  cover,  safety 
stand  for  the  upper  glass,  accurate 
coffee  measure,  and  the  famous 
Cory  GLASS  filter  rod. 

Sold  at  better  stores  everywhere. 

S3.75  to  S5.25.  Slightly  higher  in 
Canada.  Cory  Glass  Coffee  Brewer 
Company,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
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(Continued  from  Page  104) 
Rookery.  Let  him  say  the  right  words,  she 
thought,  then — no  more  Whitechapel,  no 
struggle.  She  felt  the  innate  good  taste  of  all 
the  fittings  in  the  Cadwallader  ofifice:  old 
paintings,  the  finest  of  leathers  and  books, 
the  gleam  of  silver  on  the  old  man's  desk. 
John's  background  would  make  even  this 
seem  nothing. 

He  led  her  through  the  crowded  streets 
to  a  little  chophouse  near  Covent  Garden. 
They  sat  in  a  booth  at  the  back. 

"  I'm  still  tired,"  he  said,  "and  it'll  take  a 
while  to  pull  myself  together.  But  1  did  a  lot 
of  thinking  while  we  were— over  there.  I've 
been  on  other  sorties  as  tough  as  this;  but  the 
vast  numbers  and  furious  activity  of  all 
those  troops— if  you  could  have  seen  it  by 
air!  It  was  so  gigantic  that  it  made  me  see 
my  own  position— in  a  mammoth  ant  heap. 
And  I  thought  of  the  things  I  had  left  un- 
done." 

He  looked  at  her  across  the  table,  and 
again  took  her  hand  in  his.  Again  she  felt  a 
wave  of  emotion  and  weakness  overpower 
her.  No.  no,  she  thought,  /  won't  be  as  blind 
as  I  was  before.   I  won't  be  so  defenseless. 

"You're  so  awfully  young,  Ellen."  he  told 
her.  "Do  you  understand  what  I'm  trying 
to  say?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  Ellen,  meeting  his  eyes 
happily.  Soon  he  would  say  it,  and  she  must 
do  all  she  could  to  make  him  feel  she  was  in 
harmony  with  him. 

"It  was  the  longest  time  in  my  life,  the 
rest  of  my  mission,"  he  continued.  "I 
thought,  'Here  I  am,  myself  and  a  million 
like  me.  We're  settling,  so  we  think,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world.  We're  doing  it  with  our 
own  blood  and  guts,  for  ideals  which  have  in- 
spired us  to  face  death.'" 

The  intensity  in  his  face  and  his  deep  pas- 
sion frightened  Ellen.  This  didn't  seem  so 
personal,  and  the  distress  of  his  experience 
made  her  feel  young  and  dismayed  her. 
"You  mean  you  were  afraid?"  she  asked. 

"I  was  afraid,"  he  answered  slowly.  "I 
was  afraid  because  of  what  I  had  left  un- 
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done.  In  battle,  I  was  just  another  pilot. 
That  was  the  best  I  could  be.  That,  and  this 
one  mediocre  brain  of  mine,  which  can  help 
plan  airfields,  and  get  them  installed  in  a 
minimum  of  time.  All  those  things  are  re- 
placeable." 

"No,"  said  Ellen.  "Perhaps  in  a  military 
way,  but  you're  not  replaceable,  because 
you're  John  Clinton.  You're  you.  To  me,  no 
one  could  take  your  place." 

He  took  her  hands  in  his,  and  said,  "I 
could  and  will  kiss  you  for  that,  Ellen.  But 
that  isn't  what  I  mean.  I'm  trying  to  speak 
impersonally." 

She  listened,  tense,  trying  to  forget  herself" 
in  the  wave  of  distress  which  was  sweeping 
over  John.  This  must  be  war  nerves;  this 
must  be  what  women  had  to  face  when  their  ^ 
men  came  home.  She  would  try  to  under- 
stand.  They  had  to  talk  it  out. 

"What  am  I,  aside  from  being  a  pilot?  I 
am  a  man,  not  young,  not  old,  with  no  re-  P 
sponsibilities.   None."   He  smashed  his  fist  r 
down  on  the  table.  "No  one  to  depend  on 
me.  Yet  there  I  was,  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  dangerous  military  maneuvers 
in  history.  And  I  had  thousands  of  pounds  in 
the  bank,  and  blocks  of  tenements  in  Lon- 
don. I  flew  off,  to  face  probable  death,  death 
for  an  ideal.    I  was  willing  to  risk  my  life, 
ready  to  die,  if  need  be.   But  there  was  no 
connection  between  that  and  what  I  stand 
for  in  the  abstract.  Or  any  real  plan  to  make  , 
this  world  a  betterplace  to  live  in,  if  I  have  to  > ' 
die  to  help  bring  it  about."    He  clutched 
Ellen's  hand  with  desperation,   and  said,! 
"Ellen,  darling,  do  you  understand?"  ! 

"Yes,"  she  lied.  J 

"Good,"  he  said.  "I  knew  I  was  right.   I* 
couldn't  wait  to  get  back.  I  was  afraid  even 
after  I  landed  that  a  lorry  might  mow  me 
down  in  the  dark,  or  that  my  pounding  heart 
would  choke  me  before  I  was  able  to  get'' 
things  straight.  And  when  I  came  to  your 
flat,  I  passed  out  from  nerves  and  exhaus-*' 
tion." 

He  released  Ellen's  hands,  and  unrolled" 
the  papers  he  had  been  carrying. 
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Look  for  the  Cory  gla.sK  filter  rod  when  you  buyl  It's  a  patented 
Cory  feature.  Insures  delicious  coffee  every  time.  Docs  away  with 
niessy  filter  cloths.  Eliminates  metal,  too.  And  so  much  more  conven- 
ient. Just  rinse  off,  and  it's  clean.  Fits  all  slandard  gla.s.s  cuffce 
makers,  and  you  can  buy  it  separately.   ."JOo  at  your  favorite  store. 
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Simple  yet  exquisite  lines,  graceful  proportions, 

exceptional  clarity  and  brilliance  —  these  arc  Cambridge  beauty 

secrets  that  charm  discriminating  women.  Handmade  crystal 
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Ask  your  favorite  store  to  show  you  its  beautiful  Cambridge 

designs.  Because  the  demand  for  Cambridge  is  so 

great,  please  make  allowances  if  some  pieces  are  not  always  available. 
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HIS  World  Will  Be  Mine 

"I've  spent  the  day  with  my  attorneys, 
low  if  I  go  down  in  a  pillar  of  flame,  I  won't 
e  just  another  pilot  who  gave  up  his  life  for 
cause.  I'll  be  a  man  who  was  able  to  leave 
Dmething  he  believed  in  for  the  use  of  a  lot 
f  people." 

Ellen  looked  at  the  plans  which  he  had 
pread  out  in  front  of  him. 

"These  are  new  housing  projects,"  he 
aid,  "on  my  land.  With  my  money  to  build 
hem,  when  they  can  be  built.  I  hope  I'll  be 
here  to  see  it.  To  see  a -better  London  rise, 
ke  a  phoenix,  out  of  the  ashes.  But  if  I'm 
ot,  Ellen,  you  will." 

He  looked  at  her  again,  and  she  felt  her 
eart  sink  back  into  her  breast,  after  flutter- 
ig  in  her  throat. 

"You  know  what  it  means  to  live  as  you 
id  as  a  child.  These  playgrounds  and 
mndries  and  bright  bathrooms  and  wide 
windows  will  mean  something  to  you.  You 
an  understand.  I've  left  one  set  with  my 
iwyers,  one  set  with  my  architects,  and 
ere's  one  set  for  you.  I  want  you  to  study 
hem,  Ellen,  and  if  you  see  anything  that 
ould  improve  them,  let  me  or  let  the  archi- 
ect  know." 

The  waiter  brought  two  bowls  of  soup  and 
;t  them  down,  shoving  the  blueprints  aside, 
ohn  rolled  them  up  and  gave  them  to  her. 

"There's  no  use  to  go  into  them  now,"  he 
■aid,  "but  at  least  you  can  have  them.  And 
,an  help  carry  them  out  when  the  time 
omes.   I've  talked  myself  hoarse.   But  now 

can  relax." 

John  ate  as  one  famished,  and  as  she  toyed 

ith  her  food  she  realized  that  he  had  said 
is  piece  and  was  done  with  it,  and  it  wasn't 
ae  piece  she  had  expected. 

After  the  meal  was  finished,  John  was 

le  to  commandeer  a  taxi,  and  took  her 

me.   "Wait!"  he  said  to  the  cab.    He 

rned  to  Ellen  in  the  doorway.  "I  have  to 
back.    I'm  not  a  very  good  companion 

ese  days.  God  knows  where  I'll  be,  or 
[hen  I'll  be  able  to  see  you  or  talk  to  you 

;ain.  Thanks  for  listening.  And  keep  these, 

id  study  them  once  in  a  while,  if  you  have 
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time.  Show  'em  to  your  ma.  She's  got  good 
common  sense." 

He  opened  the  door  to  the  hall,  then 
quickly  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her, 
with  a  longing  deeper  and  more  fierce  than 
at  any  time  before,  with  an  almost  desperate 
need.  And  as  suddenly  let  her  go,  and  looked 
down  into  her  puzzled,  glowing  face. 

"You're  such  a  baby!"  he  said. 

She  walked  up  the  stairs  and,  much  to  her 
annoyance,  her  mother  was  in.  She  looked 
up  shrewdly. 

"  I  know,"  she  said.  She  put  out  her  hand 
and  took  Ellen's.  "As  if  I  couldn't  tell  from 
yer  fyce!" 

Ellen  put  her  free  hand  up  to  her  mouth. 

"Aw,"  said  ma,  "don't  try  to  'ide  things 
from  yer  own  ma;  wot  d'yer  think  I'm  for?" 

Ellen  hurled  the  blueprints  across  the 
room,  onto  her  bed,  and  threw  herself  down 
after  them. 

"Come,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
"'e  ain't  worth  it.  After  all,  yer  young,  and 
this  is  yer  first  experience.  And  it  'ad  better 
be  fine  and  good,  or  gentleman  or  not,  I'll 
bash  'is  'ead  in.   'Oo  does  'e  think  'e  is!" 

"Oh,  mother,  leave  me  alone ! "  said  Ellen. 
"There's  nothing  wrong.  It's  just  this 
darned  war!   It  mixes  everybody  up  so!" 

The  old  woman  looked  at  her.  "'E  ain't 
arsked  yer,  that's  plain." 

I've  got  to  get  Old  oj  here,  thought  Ellen,  or 
I'll  lose  my  mind.  What  chance  do  I  have  with 
this  old  millstone  around  my  neck? 

IX 

If  Ellen  could  have  lived  in  a  room  alone 
at  night,  she  thought,  things  would  have 
been  better.  But  to  come  home  exhausted 
from  work  and  face  her  mother,  and  to  have 
to  do  little  menial  tasks  for  Mrs.  Floyd,  was 
almost  too  much  to  bear. 

No  matter  what  ma  did,  it  was  wrong.  If 
she  was  gentle  and  kind,  then  in  Ellen's 
mind  she  was  pitying  her,  and  such  a  thing 
was  more  than  Ellen  could  take;  it  enraged 
her.  If  she  asked  where  John  was,  or  if  Ellen 
had  seen  him,  Ellen  accused  her  of  prying 
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Gebhardt's  Chili  Powder  is  an 
authentic  seasoning  prepared  and 
blended  by  the  exclusive  Gebhardt 
process  from  genuine,  imported  Mexi- 
can ancho  chili  peppers  and  other 
rare  spices.  It  is  the  basic  seasoning 
for  real  Mexican  cookery  ...  all 
ready  to  use  in  one  handy  bottle. 
Use  it  to  make  wonderful  Mexican 
Dishes  and  to  bring  new  taste  appeal 
to  your  favorite  recipes. 
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Try  the  "Doily  Trick"  on  Luscious 
Hot  Dromedary  Gingerbread 

Actually  such  tender,  flavory  ginger- 
bread needs  no  decoration!  "As  is"  it's 
the  best  gingerbread  anyone  ever  ate 
.  .  .  Washington' s  mother's  own  recipe! 
Simply  add  water,  bake.  Serve  warm. 
(Perfect  with  apples!) 

To  look  like  the  picture,  sift  a  little  fine 
sugar  through  a  paper  doily.  Remove 
doily  carefully.  Package  serves  8. 

Dromedary  Fruit  Strips 
Yummy  .  .  .  and  they  Keep! 

All  you  do  is  add  }  2  cup  water  to 
Dromedary  Mix.  Spread  half  the  bat- 
ter thinly  in  baking  pan.  Cover  with 
chopped  dates  and  nuts,  or  drained 
cooked  prunes  or  other  fruits.  (1  cup.) 
Add  balance  of  batter.  Bake  25  minutes, 
350°.  Cool;  cut  in  strips.  Serve  iced  or 
plain.  Grand  lunch-box  treat! 
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Everything  about  Montag's  Coronet  stationery  makes  you  enjoy  letter- 
writing!  It's  exquisite  quality  —  extra  100%  rag,  made  from  new  white 
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into  her  affairs.  The  old  woman's  often- 
repeated  remark  that  he  wasn't  worth  a  hair 
on  Ellen's  head  also  annoyed  her,  because 
she  knew  that  ma  really  adored  John,  and 
was  hurt  only  because  he  wasn't  there  more 
often. 

Then  London  was  struck  by  the  impact  of 
the  buzz  bombs.  These  winged  rocket  bombs 
could  be  seen  and  heard  coming.  The  RAF 
managed  to  wing  many  of  them  as  they 
crossed  the  Channel.  Many  landed  in  the 
countryside.  There  were  pictures  in  the  pa- 
pers of  Winston  Churchill  and  his  daughter 
and  a  staff  of  military  men  sitting  in  a  field 
watching  the  monsters  pass  overhead  as 
they  came  from  Northwest  France. 

Ellen  left  the  office  one  evening,  and  was 
crossing  the  Strand,  wondering  as  usual 
where  John  was,  when  she  felt  as  if  someone 
had  dealt  her  a  blow  on  the  back  of  her  head. 
She  pitched  forward,  and  then,  as  she  pulled 
herself  up,  noticed  that  other  people  near 
her  were  also  on  their  knees.  Almost  blinded, 
with  her  pulse  pounding  and  an  exploded 
feeling  in  her  brain,  she  turned  and  saw  an 
immense  cloud  of  dust  and  debris  where  a 
moment  before  there  had  been  a  chemist's 
shop,  with  apartments  above.  Flickers  of 
flame  were  sprouting  from  the  top  of  the 
dust  and,  as  she  stood,  stunned  and  stupid, 
a  man  rushed  forward  and  took  her  by  the 
arms. 

"Getout  of  the  way!"  he  cried.  "Move!" 
He  helped  her  to  the  sidewalk,  where  she 
leaned  against  a  building  and  was  very  ill. 
She  recovered  herself,  to  see  that  other  peo- 
ple were  in  the  same  wretched  plight. 

An  ambulance  came  honking  from  a 
near-by  station,  and  a  fire-fighting  truck 
wheeled  around  the  corner.  Men  began  to 
iiand-pump  the  water  into  the  blaze,  and 
little  people  crawled  through  the  ruins, 
bringing  limp  bodies  out  of  the  buildings. 
Some  were  laid  out  on  the  sidewalk. 

Ellen  looked  up,  to  see  a  familiar  figure 
race  across  the  street.  With  a  gasp,  she  re- 
alized it  was  ma.  She  had  thrown  on  her 
coat  and  fireman's  helmet,  and  the  large 


dirty  apron  she  scrubbed  floors  in  was  still 
hanging  beneath  the  hem  of  her  coat. 

"Charlie!"  she  cried  as  she  panted  up  to 
the  fire  truck.  "I  reckernized  the  siren  of 
One-forty-three.  Wot  kin  I  do?" 

"'Azel!"  said  the  man.  "We  need  ye;  get 
down  into  the  rail  by  the  basement,  there. 
Chemist's  shop.  Someone  said  some  kids 
was  in  buyin'  sweets." 

The  dust  was  clearing  away,  and  Ellen 
saw  her  mother  rush  down  the  little  passage- 
way by  the  front  entrance  to  the  building. 

"Move on!"  said  a  policeman. 

"  I  needs  'elp ! "  said  a  voice  from  below. 

The  policeman  ran  down  after  ma,  and 
Ellen  hung  on  the  fringe  of  the  crowd,  watch- 
ing Red  Cross  attendants,  the  fire  brigade 
and  the  police  at  work.  It  seemed  only  a  few 
moments  before  the  still  forms  of  three  chil- 
dren were  passed  up  through  a  hole  in  the 
rubble,  to  the  ambulance  above. 

"Mrs.  'Utchinson's  in  there!"  said  the 
man  named  Charlie,  to  the  man  who  was 
pumping  the  water  hose.  "Wouldn't  yer 
know  it!" 

The  fKjliceman  came  into  sight  again. 
"All  we  could  do!  Clear  out,  you  folks." 

Ellen  put  her  hand  up  to  her  face,  as  she 
got  out  of  the  way.  Blood  was  streaming 
from  her  nose.  She  felt  giddy  and  dazed; 
she  must  get  home  before  she  fainted.  She 
tottered  aboard  a  bus  and  managed  to  reach 
the  flat,  with  a  headache  driving  like  nails 
into  the  back  of  her  head.  She  staggered 
upstairs  into  the  sitting  room,  and  there  was 
John  reading  a  paper. 

"John ! "  she  gasped. "  When  did  you " 

He  jumped  up.  "What's  happened?" 

"Nothing,"  she  answered.  "I  almost 
mixed  up  with  a  buzz  bomb.  My  head  feels 
awful." 

"Lie  down,"  he  said.  "You'd  better  take 
it  easy."  He  took  off  her  coat  and  hat.  The 
mink  had  a  big  rip  down  the  back.  "Oh, 
oh!"  he  said,  as  he  saw  it.  He  got  a  pan  of 
water  and  a  cloth,  and  washed  her  face. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "It  was  hor- 
rible.   I'll  never  be  able  to  forget  it!" 
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"Oh,  yes,  you  will,  when  you  see  some- 
thing worse."  He  shook  his  head.  "We're  in 
for  it  again.  Try  to  sleep.  I'll  stay  with  you 
till  your  mother  gets  home." 

The  next  day  there  was  an  account  in  the 
Daily  Mail  about  the  bravery  of  Hazel 
Hutchinson,  charwoman,  who  lived  at  23 
Little  Bing  Street,  Whitechapel.  She  had 
crawled  into  a  basement  chemist's  shop,  and 
rescued  four  children.  She  was  a  civilian 
volunteer  member  of  Fire  Squadron  143. 

Ellen  was  going  to  work,  in  spite  of  her 
headache.  Ma  was  the  same  as  usual  in  the 
morning.  "I  saw  you,"  said  Ellen. 

"Why  didn't  yer  yell?"  asked  ma. 

"There  was  so  much  going  on.  And  I  felt 
ill,"  she  said. 

Ma  looked  up,  embarrassed.  "Yer  must 
'ave  thort  me  a  sight,  rushin'  out  in  me  apron 
and  'elmet.  But  yer  don't  think  of  things  at 
a  moment  like  that.  Anyway,  thank  God  yer 
weren't  'urt!" 

As  she  passed  the  spot,  on  the  way  to 
work,  Ellen  saw  that  already  rubble  was 
being  cleared  away,  and  the  ruins  would  at 
least  look  neat  and  decent  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. She  stood  a  moment,  and  the  thought 
flashed  through  her  mind  that  here  again 
something  better  might  be  built. 

She  was  working  when  she  felt  someone  in 
the  room,  staring  at  her.  She  looked  up, 
and  saw  it  was  John.  He  had  a  folded  news- 
paper in  his  hand. 

"I  just  dropped  in  to  say  good-by,"  he 
said  in  a  very  cool  tone. 

"Oh,  John,  you're  leaving  again!"  she 
said.  "Thanks  for  your  first  aid  last  night. 
I  feel  much  better." 

"By  the  way,"  he  answered,  "did  you  by 
any  chance  see  your  mother  in  that  buzz- 
bomb  incident  last  night?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ellen.  "I  saw  her  rush  across 
the  street  and  go  down  into  the  basement." 

"And  you  didn't  speak  to  her?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  no,"  said  Ellen.  "She  was  busy, 
and  I  felt  ill,  so  I  went  home." 

"You  went  home,"  said  John,  "and  you 
didn't  bother  to  mention  the  matter  to  me. 


It  wasn't  important.  That  is,  compared  with 
your  headache." 

"Must  you  always  find  fault?"  she  asked 
angrily.  "Why  do  you  have  to  be  my  con- 
science?" 

"Because  you  haven't  any!"  he  retorted. 
"  I  thought  a  taste  of  reality  might  help  you 
a  little,  but  you  seem  to  be  getting  worse." 

"  If  you  don't  like  the  way  I  behave,  you 
don't  have  to  be  here!"  she  said. 

He  compressed  his  lips,  threw  the  news- 
paper on  her  desk  and  walked  out.  She 
picked  it  up,  and  read  the  account  of  her 
mother's  heroism.  Strange,  she  thought,  / 
didn't  realize  it  at  the  time.  Why  did  they  have 
to  say  "charwoman" ? 

When  she  got  home  that  evening  there 
were  a  bouquet  of  roses  and  a  box  of  Amer- 
ican candy.  Heaven  knows  where  John  got 
them,  thought  Ellen.  They  were  obviously  a 
tribute  to  her  mother.  He  must  have  come 
to  visit  the  old  woman  during  the  day,  be- 
cause some  of  the  candy  was  gone,  and  two 
glasses  and  a  half-empty  bottle  of  gin  were 
on  the  table.  This  is  the  end,  she  thought. 
I'm  not  staying  here  when  Neal  comes! 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  cable  at  the 
office.  Neal,  at  last,  expected  to  arrive  in 
London,  and  would  call  the  firm  the  moment 
he  got  in. 

Mr.  Cadwallader  was  giving  her  an  impor- 
tant letter  when  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
head,  and  leaned  against  the  desk.  "What's 
the  matter?"  he  said.  "Are  you  ill?" 

"It's  since  that  buzz  bomb,"  said  Ellen. 
"  I'll  be  all  right  in  a  moment.  Getting  back 
and  forth  across  town  is  an  awful  strain." 

"You  poor  child,"  said  Mr.  Cadwallader. 
"  It's  a  pity  you  have  to  live  in  Whitechapel." 

Ellen  smiled.  "We  must  make  the  best  of 
things,"  she  said.  "But,  Mr.  Cadwallader, 
you  have  connections.  There  are  these  con- 
tracts to  be  done  in  a  hurry  for  the  Air  Force; 
it's  going  to  take  at  least  a  week  of  night 
work,  and  with  these  buzz  bombs,  and  so 
on,  don't  you  think  you  could  get  me  a  room 
at  the  Savoy?" 

(Continued  on  Page  111) 
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m/irs  o/i/iK  rj¥£ //Mf  Of/n 


What  an  appetizing  array  of  good  things  to  eat  .  .  .  ox-tail  soup,  salmon,  peas,  escalloped  tomatoes,  pumpkin  for  pie,  coffee  .  .  .  "and  they  all  came  out  of  a  can!" 


"THE  KITCHEN  DRAIN  is  the 

best-fed  mouth  in  many  an 
American  home" — say  mod- 
ern food  scientists.  "Home- 
cooked"  vegetables,  for  instance,  are 
often  overcooked,  or  cooked  uncovered, 
or  cooked  in  too  much  water — which  is 
then  drained  off,  wasting  precious  vita- 
mins, minerals,  flavors. 


AT    THE    CANNERY,    fresh 
foods   are   received    at   the 
moment  of  perfection — and 
are  then   generally   cooked 
by  the  "pressure"  method  right  in  the 
can,  with  a  minimum  of  water,  and  all 
air  excluded.  In  fact,  each  individual 
can  is  really  a  miniature   "pressure 
cooker."  Processed  canned  foods  often 
reach  your  table  actually  higher  in 
food   and   health   values   than   foods 
bought  in  market  and  home  cooked. 


YOU  KNOW,  when 
you  open  a  can, 
that  the  wholesomeness,  the  flavor, 
the  nutritional  values  of  the  food 
inside  have  been  protected  from 
farm  to  table.  For,  the  dependable 
steel-and-tin  can  preserves  what 
nature  puts  in  the  food.  Serve 
canned  foods  proudly,  and  thank 
the  modern  can  for  the  safety, 
the  convenience,  and  the  economy 
that  it  brings  into  life  today.       <\.^l  Iff/f 
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w Arc  from    air,   light,   moisture 

Qsrr  even  after  a  can  is  opened 
— because,  in  the  canning 
process,  both  the  can  and  its  con- 
tents are  sterilized.  Simply  cover 
the  top  and  place  in  the  refrigerator. 


NO       OTHER       CONTAINER       PROTECTS        LIKE       THE 
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The  s(eel-and-(in  can  does  such  a  dependable 
job  of  protrcting  that  our  armed  forces  get 
thousands  of  things  packed  in  billions  of  cans. 
And,  because  the  Japs  cut  off  most  of  America's 
normal  tin  supply.  i(  is  still  necessiiry  for  you  to 
save  all  your  food  cans  for  tin  sjdvage.  For 
information,  call  your  local  Salvage  Committee. 
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"I  don't  know,"  said  the  old  man.  "But 

wait,  the  firm  keeps  a  suite  there  for  business 

associates.  General  Simms  is  using  it  now — 

but  I  believe  he  is  flying  to  Cairo  today." 

"Just  for  a  few  days,"  said  Ellen,  "until  I 
feel  better,  and  get  these  contracts  out." 

He  began  to  telephone,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  day  Ellen  rushed  home  to  pack  her 
things.  She  was  glad  that  her  mother  was 
out.  She  left  a  note  on  the  table: 

Ma,  darling,  I  have  a  lot  of  night  work  to  do. 
Mr.  Cadwallader  has  fixed  me  up  at  the  Savoy 
for  a  few  days.  Can't  stand  the  traveling  hack 
and  forth  after  dark.    See  you  at  the  office. 

Love, 
Ellen. 

She  packed  her  best  clothes  in  her  suit- 
case. She  looked  at  the  rip  in  her  mink  coat. 
Well,  she'd  just  have  to  mend  it  as  best  she 
could.  The  delicate  hats,  several  evening 
frocks,  all  the  lovely  things  she  hadn't  a 
chance  to  wear.  And  a  suite  at  the  Savoy,  at 
the  expense  of  Cadwallader ! 

The  suite  itself  was  a  disappointment.  The 
large  sitting  room  had  been  used  for  meet- 
ings. But  the  bedroom  was  handsome  and 
spacious,  with  a  large  bathroom  and  a  fine 
porcelain  tub.  Over  it  hung  a  sign  telling 
what  hours,  if  possible,  hot  water  was  avail- 
able. "Ring  for  the  attendant  for  a  pitcher 
of  hot  water  between  hours."  Ellen  was  a 
little  surprised.  All  London  was  roughing  it. 

She  went  to  bed  early.  She  wondered 
what  ma  was  doing.  Once,  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, she  heard  a  thudding  sound,  followed 
by  the  vibration  that  a  buzz  bomb  often 
seemed  to  give,  instead  of  actual  sound.   Her 

head  began   to   throb       

painfully.  Maybe  ma 
would  be  rushing  to 
that  spot.  The  memory 
of  what  she  had  been 
through  made  her  al- 
most ill  again.  Who 
would  be  looking  after 
Mrs.  Floyd?  Well,  she 
had  been  alone  a  lot 
before  Ellen  came. 

Perhaps  by  now  John 

would    have    thought       

things  over  and  realized 
how  very  ill  she  had  been  that  night,  which 
was  why  she  hadn't  mentioned  ma's  bravery. 
He'd  called  her  his  architectural  adviser! 
That's  what  she  was  to  him.  A  cross  be- 
•tween  a  sweetheart  and  a  secretary,  and  not 
the  kind  you  marry.  Ma  kept  trying  to  make 
her  see  the  light  of  that.  If  she  were  only  a 
Van  Vleet,  he'd  sing  a  different  tune. 

She  sat  up  in  bed.  But  I  can  be  a  Van 
Vleet.  Neal  hasn't  seen  me  for  a  long  lime. 
I've  grown  up.  I  know  London.  I  can  show 
him  around.  We'll  see  who's  good  enough  for 
who!  What  is  it.  who  or  whom?  she  wondered, 
as  she  tried  to  sleep. 

Just  as  she  expected,  Neal  came  into  the 
office  late  one  afternoon.  She  was  smartly 
dressed,  and  she  was  running  the  office.  Mr. 
Cadwallader  had  been  prepared  too.  Neal 
suddenly  walked  in  smiling,  taller  and 
blonder  and  even  more  handsome  than  she 
had  remembered.  His  face  was  tanned  and 
he  seemed  a  little  tired,  a  little  older.  That 
was  good. 

" Neal ! "  she  said.  "Darling,  you  look  sim- 
ply wonderful." 

hiLLEN !  Say,  you've  certainly  grown  up." 
He  looked  her  over,  from  the  carefully 
dressed  blond  hair  to  the  trim  sweater  and 
skirt.  Her  English  complexion,  the  wide-set 
eyes  and  mouth,  etched  now  with  lipstick; 
she  was  beautiful,  and  the  shadows  on  her 
face  and  a  frailness,  which  he  hadn't  seen 
before,  made  him  realize  that  she  worked 
hard  and  had  a  weight  of  responsibility  on 
those  slender  shoulders. 

"Come  meet  my  boss,"  she  said. 

"I've  been  looking  forward  to  this  for 
several  reasons,"  said  Cadwallader,  shaking 
Neal's  hand  warmly.  "Partly  because  your 
Aunt  Myra  and  I  are  old  friends,  but 
mostly  because  I've  heard  a  lot  about  you 
from  a  certain  young  lady!"  He  laughed 
and  Ellen  looked  down  shyly. 

Neal  laughed  too.  "I've  been  looking  for- 
ward to  this  meeting,  too,  sir." 


MOTHER:  I  don't  think  the  man  up- 
stairs likes  Johnnie  (o  play  on  his 
drum. 
FATHER:  Why? 

MOTHER:  Well,  this  afternoon  he 
gave  .lohnnie  a  knife  and  asked 
him  if  he  knew  what  was  inside 
the  drum. 

— COPELAND; 

10,000  Jokes,  Toasts  ond  Stories. 

(Holcyon  House.) 


"  Now  you  young  people  go  out  and  have  a 
good  time,"  said  Cadwallader. 

At  the  Savoy,  Ellen  asked,  "You  don't 
mind  coming  up  while  I  powder  my  nose?" 
Neal  sat  uncomfortably  in  the  sitting  room, 
but  was  obviously  impressed.  As  Ellen  came 
out  of  her  bedroom,  she  smiled  apologeti- 
cally. "You  must  forgive  this  place,"  she 
said.  "Everything  is  such  a  shambles  these 
days.    I'm  lucky  to  have  even  this." 

"I'll  say  you  are,"  said  Neal.  "I've  lived 
pretty  rough  since  I  saw  you.  It  doesn't 
seem  possible  that  big  bams  like  the  Rookery 
exist,  with  all  that  space." 

"How's  Aunt  Myra?"  asked  Ellen.  "I 
heard  from  her  a  month  ago." 

"She's  fine,  I  guess.   Misses  you." 

As  they  entered  the  dining  room,  Ellen 
took  a  look  around  and  saw  that  John 
wasn't  there.  Of  course,  it  would  have  im- 
pressed Neal,  but  she  never  felt  safe  around 
John.  No  telling  what  fiendish  remarK  he'd 
make. 

"  I  suppose  you  want  to  see  London,"  she 
said. 

"  With  you  for  a  teacher,  yes." 
"You  see,"  she  said,  as  they  walked  hand 
in  hand,  after  supper,  "Trafalgar  Square's 
mostly  unharmed.  If  only  we  can  stop  those 
buzz  bombs.  And  St.  Paul's  standing  off  by 
itself,  just  as  Christopher  Wren  wanted  it. 
A  great  architect's  monument  for  everyone 
to  see.  We'll  build  an  ideal  city  when  this  is 
finished." 

Neal  looked,  struck  by  the  beauty  and 
desolation  of  the  scene.  "Your  people  are  so 
brave!"  he  said.  "In  the  middle  of  all  this, 

planning  for  the  future, 

as  if  it  were  here." 

"Not  every  city  has 
a  chance  to  be  what  it 
should  have  been,"  said 
Ellen.  "Old  London's 
had  her  face  lifted,  and 
she's  going  to  be  lovely 
when  it's  repaired." 

Neal  laughed.  "Well, 
we're  going  to  have 
fun  while  I'm  here  and 

not    think    any    more 

serious  thoughts.  To- 
morrow I  want  you  to  put  on  your  pretti- 
est evening  dress.  We'll  have  a  real  party, 
birthday  and  Christmas  and  graduation 
and  everything  rolled  into  one,  to  make  up 
for  what  we've  missed." 
"Wonderful!"  said  Ellen. 
The  next  afternoon  she  got  Mr.  Cadwal- 
lader away  early,  then  she  slipped  out  of  the 
office  before  her  mother  came.  There  was  no 
use  having  a  scene.  She  supposed  ma  was 
wondering  what  was  going  on.  She  hoped 
there  was  no  possible  way  she  could  find  out 
that  Neal  was  in  London,  for  if  she  did,  her 
feelings  would  be  hurt.  She  also  hoped  that 
John  was  away,  that  she'd  not  have  to  face 
him  for  the  next  few  days.  She  might  have 
something  to  say  to  him  that  would  bowl  him 
over,  next  time  they  met! 

She  dressed  carefully,  and  the  mirror  told 
her  that  she  looked  lovely. 

When  Neal  came  for  her,  he  whistled. 
"You're  a  dream,  Ellen!"  he  said.  "Aunt 
Myra  would  be  proud  of  you  tonight." 

"She'd  be  proud  of  you,"  said  Ellen. 
"You  look  pretty  fine  yourself." 

He'd  brought  her  two  camellias.  "Pin 
them  on  your  hair,"  he  suggested.  She  set 
them  into  the  curls  of  her  pompadour. 

They  went  to  Giro's.  They  drank  cham- 
pagne. And  the  band  played  a  waltz. 
"Let's  dance,"  said  Ellen. 
It  was  only  after  they  were  on  the  floor 
that  she  realized  she  was  trying  to  recapture 
a  moment.  She  was  giddy ;  Neal  was  tall  and 
handsome,  her  cheek  fitted  against  his  chin 
and  the  dim  lights  made  the  moment  inti- 
mate. But  it  wasn't.  The  glowing,  breath- 
less feeling  of  dancing  with  John  wasn't 
there.  In  defense,  she  nestled  closer  to  Neal 
and  noticed  suddenly  that  his  arms  were 
holding  her  more  tightly. 

They  went  back  to  the  table.    Neal  was 

flushed  and  beaming.  "Having  fun,  Ellen?" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed  I  am."  She  reached  her 

hand  across  the  table,  and  Neal  took  it  in  his. 

"I'm  so  glad  you're  here,  Neal,"  she  said. 
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Here's  why  your  very  first  Halo  Shampoo 
will  leave  your  hair  aglow  with  natural  luster! 

1.  Halo  reveals  the 'true  natural  beauty  of  your  hair  the  very 
first  time  you  use  it  .  .  .  leaves  it  shimmeririK  with  glorious 
dancing  highlights. 

2.  Tven  finest  soaps  leave  clinpy  soap-film  on  hair.  Hut  Halo 
contains  no  soap  .  .  .  made  with  a  new  type  patented  ingre- 
dient it  cannot  leave  soap-film! 

3.  Needs  no  lemon  or  vinegar  after-rinse  .  .  .  Halo  rinses 
away,  quickly  and  completely! 

4.  Makes  oceans  of  rich,  fragrant  lather,  in  hardest  water. 
Leaves  hair  sweet,  naturally  radiant! 

5.  (;arries    away    unsightly    loose    dandruff    like    magic! 

6.  Lets   hair  dry  soft  and   manageable,  easy  to  curl!  Get 
Hiilo  Sli.inipoo  today  ...  in  lOj-  or  l.irgtr  sizes. 


REVEALS  THE  HIDDEN  BEAUTY  IN  YOUR  HAIR! 
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Bestform  Brassieres 
79i  to  $1.50 

Bestform  Foundations 
12.50  to  $6.50 


BESTFORM 


^ 
N^u 


He  squeezed  her  hand  and  bent  forward. 
There  was  blind  adoration  in  his  eyes — what 
she  had  wanted  to  see  there — but  she  looked 
down  instead  of  into  his  face. 

"You're  so  beautiful,"  he  said.  "  It's  worth 
waiting  for." 

"Let's  dance!"  she  cried,  jumping  up. 

Neal  held  her  tighter  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  softly  on  the  cheek.  She  smiled 
up  at  him.  "Let's  get  out  of  here,"  he  said. 

The  same  words,  thought  Ellen.  And  she 
knew  now  from  experience  what  would  hap- 
pen. He  wanted  to  be  with  her  alone,  he 
wanted  to  kiss  her,  and  put  his  arms  about 
her,  and  he  would  say — he  would  say  the 
words  which  would  make  his  world  hers. 

She  stood  up,  smiling,  and  slipped  into  her 
mink  coat,  and  Neal  nervously  held  her 
elbow  as  they  stepped  into  the  street. 

They  walked  slowly,  looking  in  vain  for  a 
taxi.  Neal  was  walking  as  if  he  were  in  a 
dream;  they  crossed  the  street  and  stood  in  a 
dark  doorway,  trying  to  decide  what  to  do 
next,  and  where  to  go,  when  suddenly  he 
threw  his  arms  around  her. 

"I  can't  let  you  go!"  he  said.  "I've  been 
thinking  of  you,  and  now  it's  more  than  I 
thought.  Ellen,  I  want  you  to  marry  me!" 

She  looked  up  at  him,  stunned.  These  were 
the  words;  this  was  it.  Surprise  and  relief 
crossed  her  face  in  a  faint  smile,  and  he  bent 
and  kissed  her,  deeply,  and  with  strength. 
Her  lips  did  not  cling  to  his;  she  allowed  her- 
self to  be  kissed,  and  savored  the  experience, 
waiting  and  wondering  why  the  old  feeling 
she  expected  didn't  come  over  her.  She 
would  be  a  Van  Vleet.  She  would  have  a 
wonderful  life.  What  was  the  matter  with 
her?  And  then  he  was  looking  down  at  her, 
a  little  puzzled. 

"Ellen,"  he  said,  "you  will,  won't  you?" 

Her  lips  parted  to  answer,  and  there  was  a 
moment  of  silence,  which  was  shattered  by 
the  terrible  pressure  of  an  explosion.  The 


thimder  of  it  and  the  blaze  of  light  seemed 
to  come  a  few  seconds  later,  and  Neal  looked 
up  into  a  sky  that  was  rolling  with  smoke  and 
flame,  several  blocks  away.  People  came 
out  of  buildings.  Some  had  fallen  to  their 
knees.  One  lay  still  in  the  street. 

What  a  relief,  thought  Ellen,  then  realized 
what  had  happened.  For  a  moment  she 
clung  dizzily  to  Neal's  shoulder,  but  pulled 
herself  together.  "We  must  get  over  there!" 

Together  they  ran  to  the  scene  of  desola- 
tion before  ambulance  or  fire  squad  had 
reached  it.  A  whole  block  of  buiMings  had 
been  blown  flat,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
rubble  there  were  screams  and  cries.  A  fire 
was  breaking  out. 

A  few  men  had  begun  to  work  amid  the 
ruins.  Someone  carried  a  woman  out  and 
laid  her  on  the  sidewalk.  She  was  uncon- 
scious and  her  crushed  arm  was  almost 
severed.  From  it  poured  a  torrent  of  blood. 

Ellen  sprang  forward,  crying  to  Neal, 
"Give  me  a  handkerchief!"  She  applied  it 
as  a  tourniquet  as  she  had  learned  in  the 
Red  Cross,  but  it  wasn't  enough.  There  was 
too  much  blood,  and  too  much  raw  skin. 
She  bent  dowTi  and  ripped  at  her  dress,  tore 
off  a  strip,  twisted  it  round  the  woman's  arm. 
A  child  was  carried  out  next,  and  Ellen 
bandaged  his  forehead  with  another  piece  of 
her  satin  skirt. 

Then  the  Red  Cross  came.  "We'll  take 
over.  Thanks,"  said  the  nurse.  "Was  this 
wound  sterilized?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Ellen. 

They  took  off  her  bandages  and  performed 
emergency  treatment  on  the  spot.  Other 
victims  were  lined  up.  Those  whose  faces 
were  covered  were  left  alone;  the  living  were 
tended  to.  There  was  plenty  of  aid  now,  no 
need  for  an  amateur. 

Ellen  stood  up  in  her  ragged  dress.  Neal 
had  been  clawing  through  the  ruins,  but  now 
(Continued  on  Page  114) 
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FIRST  aid  to  frantic  gift-givers — those  who  knit  and 
those  who  crochet  and  those  who  wield  a  needle  handily! 
Her&i:^re  Journal  patterns  for  toys,  caps,  aprons,  scarfs, 
bags,  mittens,  all  with  that  in- 
imitable Journal  touch.  Order 
from  the  list  below  and  end  your 
prehoUday  worries. 
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JOl'RXAL  TOY  PATTERNS 


2111. 


2113. 


Jerry  the  Giraffe.    Make  this  long-necked 

animal  of  polka-dot  fabric.  5c. 
Loopy  the  Lion.  With  a  bushy  mane  of  looped 

yam.   5c. 

2116.  Ellie  the  Elephant.   An  appealing  animal 

with  large  ears  and  a  curly  trunk.   5c. 

2117.  Tommy  the  Terrible  Tiger.   5c. 

2120.  Mother  Kangaroo  and  Twins.  The  babies  are 


made  separately  and  slowed  in  the  mother's 

pouch.   5c. 
2118.  Jack   a.vd  Judy.     Rag-doU  twins  with   yam 

hair.   5c. 
1905.  Salvage  Sam  and  Sally.  Twin  rag  dolls  with 

clothes.  About  15"  high.    10c. 
1840.  Scrappy.  A  cowboy  doU  with  two  faces.  Stands 

30"  high.    10c. 


NEEDLE  AND  THREAD 


3000. 
3004. 
2160. 
3003. 

3002. 
1886. 
1894. 
2098. 


217^ 


Jersey    Jerkin    and    Matching    Stocking 

Cap.  5c. 
Ascot    Scarf    and    Matching    Headband. 

Trimmed  with  felt  fringe.   5c. 
Ribbon  Sand.\ls.    Make  these  to   match   the 

lady's  favorite  house  coat.  5c. 
Two-Tone  Blouse  ant)  Beret.  Make  them  of 

wool  jersey,  with  a  bow  at  the  neck  of  the 

blouse  and  a  drawstring  in  the  beret.  5c. 
Vest  and  Matching  Calot.    Make  them  of 

velveteen.   5c. 
Big  Sister  Smock.    Size  14.    A  coverall  with 

one  big  pocket.   Simple  to  make.    lOc. 
Little  Sister  Smock.   Size  4.   Matches  1886. 

lOc. 
Box  Bag.   Cover  a  round  cereal  box  with  gay 

plaid  taffeta.  Grosgrain  ribbon  handle.  5c. 


2163.  Drawstring  Bag.  A  square  of  material  makes 
this  effective  bag.  The  drawstring  pulls 
through  plastic  rings.   5c. 

2170.  Striped  Scarf.  With  bias-cut  flaring  ends.  5c. 

3005.  Felt  Beret  With  Ribbon  Cocarde  and 
Scarf.   Ideal  for  the  Sub-Deb.   5c. 

1842.  Hood  Cape.  Red  Ridinghood  cape  for  little 
girls  3  to  7.  Directions  include  instructions 
for  working  Russian  cross-stitch  for  trim- 
ming.   10c. 

1971.  Fancy  Aprons.  3  styles.  2  novelty  party 
aprons — the  other  a  more  practical  design  at- 
tractive in  checked  gingham.  5c. 

2087.  Mother's  Apron.  A  pointed  style  with  a  bib 

and  a  neck -string  tied  in  a  bow.   lOc. 

2088.  Daughter's  Apron.    Exactly  like  No.  2087. 

Includes  patterns  in  sizes  2  and  4.   lOc. 


KNIT  OR  CROCHET 


Ballet  Slippers  a.nd  Ope.n-Toe  Sa.ndals. 
These  popular  summer  styles  now  can  be 
made  in  wool.  Directions  for  both  knitting 
and  crocheting  are  given.   5c. 

3020.  Fireside  Socks.  2  styles  of  these  popular  after- 

skiing  socks  are  included.  The  soles  are  cro- 
cheted, the  to[>s  are  knitted.   5c. 

3021.  Platform   Sa.ndals.    With   cross   straps   and 

ankle  ties.   5c. 

3009.  Dutch  Cap  and  Mittens.  Knitted  in  cable- 
stitch  and  embroidered  with  bright  flow- 
ers.  5c. 

2125.  Ascot  Scarf.  Crocheted  of  wool  and  trimmed 
with  beads.   5c. 


3008.  Lo.NG    Stocki.ng    Cap.     Crocheted    in   mesh. 

Make  it  in  bright-colored  stripes  to  delight 

the  schoolgirl.   5c. 
1968.  Ch.\.nge  Purse.    To  knit.    Slips  on  over  a 

belt.   5c. 
1761.  Bulky  Mittens.  To  knit  for  the  teen-age  girl. 

Trimmed  with  fluffy  balls.   5c. 
2039.   Ring  Hat.    For  the  Sub-Deb.    Open  crocheted 

rings  held  together  with  ribbon  bows.   5c. 
2036.  Pa.ncake  Beret.  To  crochet  of  coarse  yam.  A 

no-hcad-size  hat  5c. 
1912.  Knitted  Soakers  for  Babies.   5c. 
1831.  Bonnet-a.vd-Mitten  Set.  To  knit  for  the  little 

miss.   Sizes  6  and  8.   5c. 


IVe  will  gladly  send  any  of  these  pallerns  if  you'll  order  by  name  and  number.  They  will  be  mailed  anywhere  in  the 
I'niled  Stales  and  Canada  upon  receipt  of  stamps,  cash,  check  or  money  order.  Do  not  send  stamped,  addressed  en- 
velopes or  War  Stamps.  Readers  in  all  foreign  countries  should  send  International  Reply  Coupons,  purchased  at 
their  post  office.  Please  address  all  requests  to  the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 
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children's  wear  .  .  .  men's  wear,  ties  and  robes,  "500"  suit,  No- 
dye-lot  yarns  for  hand-knitling.  Botany  Lanolin  Cosmetics, 
fCertified   Fabrics. 
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(Continued  from  Page  112) 
volunteer    squads,    fire    squads,    organized 
units  were  there,  and  he  met  her  on  the  side- 
walk. He  was  smudged,  and  a  streak  of  soot 
crossed  his  face. 

A  few  blocks  away  there  was  a  second  ex- 
plosion: another  bomb  had  landed  to  the 
south.  Its  percussion  struck  again,  like  a 
wave,  but  not  so  strong  as  the  first. 

Ellen  choked  back  the  fear  which  was 
climbing  into  her  throat.  She  mustn't  give 
way  to  her  nerves,  as  she  had  done  before. 
"Take  me  home!"  she  said. 

"Of  course,  darling,"  said  Neal.  He  was 
dazed  himself;  this  had  been  his  first  experi- 
ence with  a  buzz  bomb  and  he  was  more 
sickened  than  he  would  admit.  He  managed 
to  find  a  taxi.  "Savoy!"  he  said. 

"  No ! "  said  Ellen.  "  Whitechapel.  Twenty- 
three  Little  Bing  Street." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Neal. 

"That's  where  I  live."  said  Ellen.  "You're 
going  to  meet  my  mother.  That  is,  if  she 
isn't  out  somewhere  fighting  fires  and  rescu- 
ing people." 

"Ellen,"  said  Neal,  "I'm  taking  you  away 
from  here.  After  we  get  married,  you'll  live 
with  Aunt  Myra  till  this  is  over." 

"Oh,  Neal!"  said  Ellen.  "Please  stop.  I 
want  to  go  home!" 

Of  course  the  poor  kid  was  upset,  thought 
Neal.  He  was  stunned  himself.  He  put  his 
arm  about  her,  but  she  pulled  away.  Things 
like  this  were  tough  on  a  sensitive  girl. 

They  got  out,  and  he  followed  her  as  she 
rushed  from  the  taxi  into  a  dingy  old  build- 
ing- Everything  was  scrambled  up  these 
days  in  London.  Small  wonder! 

But  the  taximan  called  after  him,  "'Ey, 
ieutenant,  'ow  about  me  fare!" 


^  One  (>f  I  lie  singular  points  alH>iit 
^  lh«-  C>(><><l  Samaritan  is  thai  h«' 
4l<»<>sii'l  st'ciii  t<i  ha\<>^i\eii  lli4>niaii 
4vlu>  IVII  unions:  thieves  an)  ^<>u<l  a<l- 
viee.  —ANON. 


He  ran  back  and  paid  the  man. 

Ellen  raced  up  the  stairs.  She  flung  the 
door  open.  And  there  it  was.  Ma  was  sitting 
in  a  chair  sniffling,  with  a  glass  in  her  hand, 
.lohn  was  sprawled  on  the  sofa,  with  his 
blueprints  spread  all  over  the  place.  He,  too. 
had  a  glass  in  his  hand. 

"Well,"  said  John,  "walked  out  on  your 
mother,  I  see,  my  fine  young  lady!" 

"'Elen!"  cried  ma.  "Yer  dress!  What's 
'appened;  did  yer  get  mixed  up  with  a  buzz 
bomb  again?"  She  wiped  her  eyes,  then 
tried  vainly  to  pull  herself  out  of  the  chair. 
"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  I  was  so  hawful 
worried.  The  colonel  came  and  found  me  in 
the  pub,  downstairs,  tryin'  to  drown  me 
grief." 

"I  told  you  what  I'd  do,"  said  John, 
"if ■• 

Neal  suddenly  appeared  at  the  open  door. 
"Ellen,  I  couldn't  find  you.   .   .   .  Oh!" 

"Neal,  this  is  my — ma,"  said  Ellen,  "and 
you  know  Colonel  Clinton;  you  met  him  at 
Aunt  Myra's." 

Neal  stepped  forward  and  shook  ma's 
hand,  and  then  turned  to  greet  the  colonel. 

"Pardon  our 'umble'ome,"  said  ma.  "I'm 
just  a  poor " 

"Everyone's  making  the  best  of  things," 
interrupted  Ellen,  "but  it's  going  to  be 
different  when  this  war  is  over.  Isn't  it, 
John?" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  John,  in  a  somewhat 
surprised  tone. 

"We've  certainly  been  through  some- 
thing," said  Neal.  "I'll  never  forget  it." 

"'Ow  about  a  pot  of  tea?"  said  ma. 

She  struggled  up  from  the  chair,  and  went 
into  the  kitchen.  Ellen  heard  her  rattling 
china,  and  turned  in  dismay  to  see  what  the 
men  would  do. 

"Sit  down,  Neal,"  she  said. 

"These  buzz  bombs  are  something,"  said 
Neal,  shaking  his  blond  head.  "Aren't  you 
going  to  evacuate  London?" 

"You  should  have  been  here  during  the 
blitz,"  said  John.  "Certainly  not.  We'll  get 
'em  on  the  run  and  stop  'em." 


ra  checks 


perspiration  odor 

Me 
Mr/ 

'  IMade  on  a  jace  cream  base.  Yodora  is 
actually  soothing  to  normal  skins. 

•  Entirely  free  from  irritating  salts.  Can 
be  used  right  after  under-arm  shaving. 

•  Its  soft,  cream  consistency  stays  that  way 
indefinitely.  Never  gets  stiff  or  grainy. 

•  Contains  no  chemicals  to  spoil  clothing. 

•  Tubes  or  jars,  10(?,  30<?,  60^. 

•  Yes,  Yodora  is  a  gentle  deodorant.  Try  it 
today  —  /cr/  the  wonderful  difference! 


MrK.sson  A:  K'.hl.ins.  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


QIAKER 

STOCKINOS 


The  QUAKER  name 

is  your  assurance  that 

quality  shall  be  maintained. 

•Rre.  U.  S.  Pal.  OS. 

QUAKER  LACE  COMPANY  •  HOSIERY  OIVISION 
330  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


CRO^P^X 
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Ask  for  tampons 
easy  to  insert! 


mtA  tAe  ffent/y 
rounc/ec/  e/?^s/ 


If  you  like  tampons, 
iyou"ll  surely  like 
JFIBS!  See  that  gently 
rounded  end?  You 
can  tell  at  a  glance 
that  Fibs  must  be 
easy  to  insert.  And 
your  first  experience 
oroves  it  —  so  that  you,  too,  will  remem- 
ber to  ask  for  Fibs! 

The  "quilting"  of  Fibs  is  an  exclusive 
feature  that  fastidious  women  are  quick 
to  appreciate.  This  quilting  prevents  cot- 
Iton  particles  from  clinging  to  delicate 
internal  membranes. 

Fibs'  quilting  also  contributes  to  your 
comfort  —  keeps  Fibs  from  fluffing  up  to 
an  uncomfortable  size,  which  might  cause 
pressure,  irritation,  difficult  removal.  No 
other  tampon  is  quilted! 

Next  time  you  buy  tampons 
be  sure  to  ask  for  FIBS*  I 

•T.  U.  Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Don't  Neglect  Slipping 

I      FALSE  TEETH 

l|  Do  false  teeth  drop,  slip  or  wabble  when 
wou  talk,  eat,  laugh  or  sneeze?  Don't  be 
i|nnoyed  and  embarrassed  by  such  handicaps. 
'ASTEETH,  an  alkaline  (non-acid)  powder 
o  sprinkle  on  your  plates,  keeps  false  teeth 
nore  firmly  set.  Gives  confident  feeling  of 
ecurity  and  added  comfort.  No  gummy, 
ooey,  pasty  taste  or  feeling.  Get  FASTEETH 
oday  at  any  drug  store. 


Largest  and  finest,  all  best  colors 
mixed- Send  10c  for3.5c-Pkt.  Seeds. 
Burpee  Seed  Catalog  hREK. 
W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  CO. 
463  Burpee  BIdg.         ^^      463   Burpee  BIdg. 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa.      '-"'  Clinton,  Iowa 


"You'd  better,  pretty  quick,  or  there 
won't  be  anything  left." 

"Well,  if  there  isn't,"  said  Ellen,  "we'll 
just  build  it  over  again.  Better." 

"Well !  Well ! "  said  John.  "Listen  to  our 
Ellen!"   But  he  beamed  at  her. 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  silence.  Neal 
stared  round  the  room. 

"Yes,"  said  Ellen,  "it's  pretty  humble. 
Just  as  ma  said.  But  it's  our  home.  Neal, 
dear,  I'll  see  you  tomorrow  at  lunch,  and 
we'll  talk  things  over.  Darling,  please  run 
along.  I'm  awfully  tired.  I  hope  you  under- 
stand." 

"But  Ellen,"  he  said,  "I  thought " 

"Not  now,  Neal,  please;  go  now.  I'll  go 
with  you  to  the  door." 

Neal  stood  silent  for  a  moment.  "  Good-by, 
sir."  he  said  then,  shaking  hands  with  the 
colonel. 

"I'll  take  you  to  the  door,"  Ellen  re- 
peated, putting  her  arm  in  his.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  she  turned  to  him  earnestly. 
"Neal,  darling,  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  You 
wouldn't  fit  in  here,  and  this  is  where  I  be- 
long. I'm  sticking  it.  And  I'm  wrong  for 
you  through  and  through.  I'd  just  be  acting 
a  part  if  I  tried  to  be  a  Van  Vleet,  or  yoiu: 
loving  wife,  Neal.  And  you're  much  too  good 
for  that." 

Neal  stiffened.  "That's  just  an  alibi!  If 
you  really  wanted  to,  you'd  belong  where 
I  am." 

"You're  right,"  she  said. 

"  It's  Colonel  Clinton,"  said  Neal.  "You've 
been  crazy  about  him  since " 

"Yes,"  said  Ellen,  "since  he  kissed  me  on 
the  terrace  when   I   was  sixteen!    You're 


^  All  women's  dresses,  in  every  age 
^  and  country,  are  merely  varia- 
tions on  the  eternal  struggle  be- 
tween the  admitted  desire  to  dress 
and  the  unadmitted  desire  to  un- 
dress. —LIN  YUTANG:  Quoted  in  Vogue. 
(The  Conde  Nest  Publtcottons,  Inc.) 


right  again.  Darling,  have  lunch  with  me  to- 
morrow. I  do  want  to  talk  to  you.  It'll  make 
everything  easier." 

Neal  hung  his  head.  "All  right,  Ellen," 
he  said. 

She  reached  up  and  kissed  his  cheek.  "Be 
careful  getting  home." 

He  walked  out  slowly,  and  she  watched 
him.  There  goes  my  security,  she  thought,  but 
I  don't  care!  She  hurried  up  the  stairs.  John 
was  pouring  himself  another  drink. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "where's  love's  young 
dream?" 

"I  just  gave  him  the  gate." 

John  came  to  her  in  two  strides  and  took 
her  in  his  arms.  Once  more  she  felt  that 
same  warm  feeling  flood  over  her.  It  didn't 
matter,  they  belonged  together;  no  matter 
what,  this  was  the  man  for  her.  She  tried  to 
keep  from  crying,  but  her  cheeks  were  wet 
with  tears. 

"You  forgot  the  blueprints  when  you 
moved  out,"  he  said.  "Am  I  going  to  have  to 
marry  you,  to  get  you  to  take  care  of  my 
blueprints?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  sobbing,  and  looked  up 
at  him. 

"You  mean  that  you've  accepted?"  he 
asked. 

Ellen's  heart  seemed  to  melt  inside  her. 
This  is  it,  now,  she  thought,  and  it  couldn't  be 
more  natural.  Bui  I've  tackled  a  big  job.  He's 
not  going  to  be  easy  and  there's  so  much  ivork 
to  be  done. 

IVIa  shuffled  in,  carefully  balancing  a  tray 
with  the  teapot  and  four  cups  and  saucers. 
She  saw  them  standing  close  together  and 
looked  away,  embarrassed.  "  Well,"  she  said, 
"Hi  admit  I'm  a  little  bit  tiddly,  but  where 
is  the  fourth?  I've  got  four  cups,  but  now 
there's  only  three  of  us." 

Ellen  took  the  tray  away  from  her  and 
put  it  down  on  the  table,  then  turned  and 
threw  her  arms  around  the  old  woman. 
"Pour  out  the  tea,  ma,"  she  said.  "From 
now  on,  three  cups! " 


Two  icings  of  felt  and  Miss  Jones''  own  glorious  hair  for  a 
croivn  make  this  new  dinner  hat.  tfool  suit  by  Montesano. 


%M  OAie^Jjii 


(THE  END) 


CANDLELIGHT  dinners  on 
WTOught-iron  balconies . . .  arm- 
fuls  of  jasmine  from  a  street  flower 
stall... rambling  through  the  old 
French  Quarter. . .  that's  the  story- 
book honeymoon  awaiting  Mikal 
Jones  of  New^  York  City  when  her 
Army  heutenant  returns  from  over- 
seas. 

"Of  course,  I  want  to  look  my 
loveliest,"  says  bronze-haired  Mikal, 
who  also  hopes  to  be  a  cover  girl 
some  day  soon.  "My  skin  and 
make-up  must  be  as  perfect  as  my 
new  clothes.  And  I  know  they  will 
be,  thanks  to  my  DuBarry  Beauty 
Preparations.  It  was  through  the 
famous  DuBarry  Success  Course'* 


Du  BARRY 

BEAUTY  PREPARATIONS 

by 


NEW  YORK 


I  discovered  these  grand  prepara- 
tions. They're  such  an  effective  easy 
way  of  caring  for  my  skin,  and  they 
agree  so  well  with  it!" 

To  225,000  other  Success  Course 
pupils ...  to  millions  of  other  women, 
too... DuBarry  Beauty  Preparations 
have  brought  their  skins  new  soft- 
ness, new  freshiiess  and  beauty. 

Would  you  like  to  find  out  tvhat 
these  preparations  can  do  for  you? 
Then  ask  at  your  favorite  cosmetic 
counter  for  your  free  DuBarry  Suc- 
cess-0-Ptan. 
*Ann  Delafield,  directing. 


DuBarry  Beauty  Preparations  contain  no 
ingredients  known  to  cause  common  skin 
allergies.  Accepted  for  advertising  in  the 
journals  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation. Available  at  better  cosmetic  counters. 
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Sandra  found  shopping 
plenty  of  punch 


'Sutmid'Wd  pins  kept  her 
ha/rstyl;s/)  fill  \unchl 


•  Why  is  a  bobby  pin?  To  hold  your  hair 
—smoothly,  firmly,  invisibly.  And  that's 
the  way  hold-bob  bobby  pins  are  made: 
for  longer-lasting,  springy  power.  Re- 
member, only  HOLD-BOBS  have  those 
small,  round,  invisible  heads.  Add  satiny 
finish  and  the  rounded-for-safety  ends 
. . .  and  you  have  the  advantages  that 
make  hold-bobs  America's  favorites! 
Look  for,  ask  for,  the  hold-bob  card. 


Copyright  194S 

Gaylord  Producti,  Incorporatad 

Chicago  16,  lllinoit 


HOLD-BOB 

"The  bobby  pins  that  HOLD'' 


IF  I  WERE  RUXXIXG 
MY  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

"I'd  install  every  gadget  and  invention 
for  the  simplification  of  housework — from 
carrot  shredding  to  silver  polishing.  I'd 
stock  all  the  meal-in-a-package  numbers,  and 
confine  my  chefing  to  'heating  contents  and 
seasoning  to  taste.' " 

—Victor  JIlcLaglen. 

"I'd  enforce  a  rule  that  none  of  my  clothes 
should  be  given  away  without  my  consent. 
It's  ridiculous  to  say  one  can  have  too  many 
neckties.  "  —Brock  Pcmberton. 

"If  I  were  running  the  house  we'd  have 
ice  cream  for  every  dessert.  I'd  be  allowed 
to  eat  candy  five  minutes  before  meals. 
When  I  carefully  cut  the  weekly  radio  list 
from  the  Sunday  paper,  it  would  stay  on  the 
radio — all  week  long.  I'd  never  ask  myself, 
right  after  breakfast,  just  what  I'd  like  for 
dinner.  I'd  remember  that  time,  tide  and 
souffles  wait  for  no  one — so  I'd  never  have 
'em.  My  shaving  brush  would  stay  on  the 
sink  until  it  was  bone  dry  ...  all  towels 
would  be  Turkish — and  white  ...  all  soap 
would  be  supersized  .  .  .  and  my  pajamas 
would  be  hung  on  the  bathroom  door,  and 
never  tucked  away  in  the  closet." 

— ^%rthur  Murray. 

"My  first  impulse,  if  faced  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  running  my  house,  would  be 
to  cut  my  throat.  On  further  consideration 
of  the  problem,  a  less  drastic  solution  would, 
I  think,  be  found  and  I  would  as  speedily  as 
possible  dispose  of  the  house  and  with  two 
books  and  a  handbag  I  would  wander  the 
earth  until  I  had  persuaded  my  wife  to  re- 
sume her  Herculean  domestic  task,  which 
she  now  accomplishes  with  such  effortless 
ease.  I  have  in  my  time  commanded  a  six- 
gun  battery  of  artillery,  produced  many 
elaborate  stage  productions  and  generally 
coped  with  masculine  tasks  of  more  than 
average  complexity,  but  run  a  house,  face 
ordering  food,  combat  moths  and  rust  and 
servants — oh,  no,  I  just  couldn't!" 

— Itayin«»nd  I^laNNcy. 

"I  don't  live  in  my  wife's  house,  but  in 
our  home;  the  house  doesn't  contain  a  room, 
or  nook,  or  corner,  that,  on  the  assumption 
that  I  am  a  beast  at  bay,  is  to  be  termed  a 
den.  Our  home,  in  everything  that  all- 
embracing  word  implies,  is,  to  its  minutest 
detail,  exactly  as  I  would  have  it  be.  It  is, 
in  that  respect,  a  perfect  expression  of  its 
mistress,  with  whom,  some  years  ago,  on  the 
inspired  realization  that  she  was  just  like  me 
and  therefore  of  all  beings  the  most  lovable, 
I  fell  head  over  ears  in  love.  If,  to  return  to 
the  question,  I  were  running  this  house, 
which  is  my  home,  in  place  of  my  wife,  the 
very  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  look 
for  another  woman  exactly  like  herself  to 
run  it."  —Rockwell  Kent. 

"I'd  install  a  very  efficient  filing  system, 
with  pots  under  P,  towels  under  T,  horse 
blankets  under  H  (along  with  hats,  hair- 
brushes, hand  lotion,  hams,  hocks,  halters, 
and  so  on.)  Otherwise  I  wouldn't  have  the 
job  at  a  million  a  year — tax-free!  In  my 
opinion  it  is  the  most  thankless,  interminable 
drudgery  there  is  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 
Housewives  should  be  allowed  to  retire  after 
twenty  years  or  so  of  service,  presented  with 
the  usual  gold  watch  and  chain  (with  suit- 
able attending  ceremony),  be  wined,  dined, 
danced,  theatered,  clubbed — and  put  back 
on  the  job  again'  tomorrow ! " 

—Arthur  IM.  Godfrey. 

"  I  think  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  would 
be  to  cut  my  throat.  I  can  think  of  no  im- 
provements; and  there  is  nothing  about  my 
house  that  does  not  completely  satisfy  me. 
My  wife's  chief  complaint  is  that  I  am  always 
wanting  to  stay  home,  but  that  is  her  fault 
because  I  know  of  no  restaurant  where  the 
food  is  better  or  as  good,  and  there  is  no 
place  where  I  feel  so  comfortable  and 
relaxed."  — Brookn  AtkiuMon. 


THE  NEW  MIRACLE  LIQUID 

No  more  waiting,  no  more  smeared 
manicures  when  you  use  NAIL- 
DRI.  This  new  miracle  liquid  dries 
nail  polish  immediately!  Apply  over 
fresh  polish,  any  kind,  any  color. 
NAIL-DRI  also  softens  cuticle, 
makes  manicures  last  longer.  Costs 
less  than  Iji  a  manicure. 


' 


Doctor's  Speedy 
Relief  For  Sore, 
Hot,  Aching  Feet ! 

Soothing  Foot  Balm  Ever  So  Comforting  \  \ 

If  you  can't  get  your  feet  off  your  mind  , . 
because  they  ache,  pain,  burn,  smart  and  '|| 
perspire  so  excessively  from  exertion  and 
fatigue — just  do  this:  Rub  them  for  a  few  minutes 
with  soothing  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Balm.  You  will 
have  the  quickest,  most  grateful  relief  imaginable. 
Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Balm  will  put  you  right  back  on 
your  feet,  so  comforted,  rested  and  refreshed  that 
you'll  marvel.  By  all  means  get  ^ 

a  jar  today.  Costs  but  a  trifle.  V         f 

Be  sure  to  send  a  few  to  your    A  If/ 

foot-sore  boy  in  Service.    HoMj  ill       '  ^ 
will  appreciate  it. 


DrSchom 

FOOT  BALM 


get  ^ 

ifle.  f 


^ 


,Hair 

>OFF  Face 


■  V 
,    Lips... Arms... Legs 

NOWnsppy,  I  had  ugly  superfluous  hair...  was  -x, 
unloved  . .. discouraged.  Tried  many  things . . .  even  '<s 
razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I  developed  ^;; 
a  simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It  has  helped  i«\ 
thousands  win  beauty,  love,  happiness.  My  FREE  lO(.i 
book,  "Howto  Overcome  Superfluous  Hair  ProbIem"PN 
e.xplains  method.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  AIsc 
TRIAL  OFFER.  Write  Mme.  Annette  Lanzette,  P.O. 
Box  4040,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  '215,  Chicago  54,  Ul 


A 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  WRITE? 

Thousands  of  women— homcmalc-  ■■■  ■  ^"  ■ 

ITS,  otTice  workers,  nurses,  teachers — now  earn  extra  money 
writing  short  stories,  articles  about  hoinemaking.  fashions, 
business,  human  interest  stories,  local  and  club  activities, 
etc.  In  your  own  home,  on  your  own  tiiiic,  th<'  New  \'ork 
Copy  Desk  Method  teaches  you  how  to  writt — the  way 
newspaper  women  U'arn,  by  writinji  Onr  unique  '*  Writina 
Aptitude  Test"  tells  whether  you  possess  the  fundamental 
mialilies  essential  to  successful  writing.  You'll  enjoy  thia 
test.  Write  for  it,  without  cost  or  oblijiation. 

NEWSPAPER  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICAf^. 

Suite  STS-T,  On*  Park  Av<nu«  N«w  York  li 
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:verymemberof  the  family  should 
lave  his  own  private  chap  STICK. 

Ihap  Stick  is  trouble  shooter 
lumber  one,  when  lips  are  in  dis- 
ress.  The  lip  balm  that's  longer 
asting,  easy  to  apply.  Specially 
Dedicated,  specially  soothing  for 
happed,  cracked, 
larched  lips. 


.  P»c-  Off. 


New  Idea  in  a 
/ 


^ 


^  i 


rUCK-AWAYS 

Wafer-Thin  .  .  . 
Fragrance  Sealed-in 

Rose.  Gardenia.  Carnation, 
ilac 
•■  Looks  and  smells  like  the  tresh- 
ut  flower 

*■  Tucks  away  in  dressers,  bags, 
>oxes  .  .  .  101  uses 
•■  Sealed-in  fragrance . .  .nothing 
o  leak  or  spUl 

•■  Only  20<  a  packet  of  3  ...  at 
Irug,  dept.,  gift  and  variety  stores 

HIMZ  CO.,  Inc.,  Merch.  Mart,  Chicago,  III, 


LEARN 

MILLINERY 

AT    HOME 

Design  and  make  exclusive 
hata  under  personal  direc- 
^m  tion  of  one  of  America's 

9  3ted  designers.  Complete  materials,  blocks,  etc.. 
-.  jni=hed.  Ever>'  step  illustrated.  You  make  exclu- 
we  salable  hats  right  from  the  start.  We  teach  you 
iw  to  starra  profitable  business  in  spare  time.  Low 
«t  and  easy  terms.  Expert  milliners  are  in  demand. 
ree  National  Placement  Dept.  Send  for  free  catalog- 
LOUie  MILLER  SCHOOL  OF  MILLINERY 
S  N.  Waba«h  Ava..       D«pt.  311,       Chicago  1.  III. 


^^LSE  TEETH 

<   UTCH  holds  them  tighter 

i'  rCH    forma   a   comiort   cushion;    holda    dental 

so   much   firmer   and   snugger   that   one   can 

id  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in 

.  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth. 
h  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rock- 

:  lafing  plate.  25c  and  oOc  at  druggists- ...  If  your 
iat  hasn't  it,  don't  waste  money  on  substi- 
,  but  send  us  10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
>us  trial  box.  Q  •.  p.  %c. 

TCH    CO.,    4521-K,    ELMIRA.    N.  Y. 


"If  I  were  running  my  house,  I  would  tell 
the  girl  who  cleans  my  room  and  my  study 
not  to  be  so  neat.  I'd  tell  her  to  leave  my 
papers,  books,  magazines,  loose  photographs, 
scripts,  pipes  and  recorded  program  tran- 
scriptions alone.  I'd  have  her  know  that  it 
might  look  neater  to  have  ever>-thing  in  a 
place  where  she  can  find  it,  but  that  in  effect, 
by  taking  me  out  of  my  own  peculiar  type  of 
comfortable  confusion,  she's  not  making  it 
easier  for  me  to  find  things — in  fact,  she's 
practically  hiding  them  from  me.  I  look  for 
a  script  that  I  started  maybe  ten  days  before 
and  have  a  little  time  to  finish,  and  it's  her 
day  ofif,  and  I  have  to  phone  her  at  her 
mother's  to  find  out  where  I  must  search  to 
continue  my  reading.  I'd  definitely  make 
her  understand  that  what's  confusion  to  her 
is  simplicity  to  me,  and  if  she  wants  to  be 
neat,  let  that  apply  to  ever\'  other  room  of 
the  house."  -Jaek  Benny. 

"I'd  have  an  ash  tray  within  arm's  reach 
of  ever\'  chair.  Great  big  ash  trays,  with 
ledges  on  the  rim  to  hold  the  cigarette— not 
the  kind  in  which  a  cigarette  falls  tip  down 
and  smothers  itself.  I  would  outlaw  from 
my  premises  those  atrocities  known  as 
bridge-club  ash  trays— those  little  gadgets 
no  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  from 
which  ashes  drop  constantly." 

—Ted  Collins. 

"Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  done  better 
with  the  house,  and  with  modes  of  living  in 
it,  than  most  present-day  Americans  do.  In 
the  first  place,  a  house  should  be  large;  large 
enough  for  plenty  of  children,  dogs,  books 
(six  thousand  to  ten  thousand),  fireplaces 
and  guests.  Second,  a  house  should  em- 
phatically not  be  overheated;  that  is,  should 
never  be  warmer  than  sixty-five  degrees 
when  the  temperature  is  controllable.  Third, 
the  manner  of  living  in  the  house  should  be 
informal.  Friends  should  be  welcome  at 
almost  any  hour,  but  the  hosts  should  be 
free  to  detach  themselves  for  their  own  pur- 
suits if  necessary.  The  recent  trend  toward 
small  houses  and  tiny  apartments,  without 
room  for  children,  dogs,  fireplaces  and  li- 
braries of  six  thousand  books  upward;  to- 
ward living  quarters  heated  to  seventy-five 
degrees;  and  toward  a  formalization  of  social 
relationships,  is  a  degenerative  trend.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  income;  on  the  present-day 
market,  large  ill-heated  houses  come  cheaper 
than  small  overheated  ones.  It  is  a  question 
whether  people  want  to  live  cramped,  stuffy 
and  stylized  fives."         -Allan  Xevins. 

"The  following  ideas  occur  to  me:  1  — 
Plow  up  the  garden,  have  a  small  cattle 
ranch,  and  live  on  beef.  2— Stop  using  dishes 
and  eat  from  a  wooden  trough  that  could 
be  wiped  out  now  and  again,  when  it  really 
needed  it.  3— Stop  taking  vitamins.  4— Stow- 
away the  rugs  and  drapes,  and  lay  up  the 
vacuum  cleaner.  5— Never  go  to  town,  not 
even  to  have  my  hair  cut." 

^<'liarle«i  >ordhMff. 

"  If  I  were  nmning  my  house,  I  would  save 
the  energy'  and  shoe  leather  of  the  waitresses 
and  the  time  of  the  guests,  by  eliminating 
service  plates  that  have  to  be  removed,  one 
by  one,  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal.  In  fact, 
I  would  cut  out  the  whole  one-by-one  busi- 
ness and  serve  all  plates  on  one  trip.  I  may 
as  well  confess  that  I  feel  ver>'  bitterly  on 
this  subject."     _Osear  HammerMtein. 

"If  I  were  nmning  my  house,  my  kids 
could  have  all  the  pillow  fights  they  want— 
like  the  ones  we  used  to  have  when  we  were 
kids.  I'd  have  guests  every  night  for  dinner. 
There 'd  be  none  of  those  little  aspic  salads 
that  are  pretty  to  look  at  and  about  as  tasty 
as  the  flap  of  an  envelope.  There 'd  always  be 
salmon  or  trout  in  the  refrigerator.  I'd  leave 
lights  burning.  I'd  never  light  the  furnace. 
Windows  open  wide,  and  I'd  always  leave 
the  shades  up.  Suppose  the  neighbors  do 
look  in'.  We  aren't  hiding  an>-thing.  I  like 
that  feeling  of  the  whole  world  outside  wait- 
ing. I'd  keep  my  old  fishing  boots,  my  guns 
and  my  tackle  all  right  in  the  closet  of  my 
bedroom  where  I  could  get  to  them  at  a 
moment's  notice."      -Deanig  Morgan. 


Rarely  does  a  perfume  meet 
with  such  response  that 
it  becomes  an  instant 
classic  .  .  .  eternally 
stirring,  essentially  great. 
"Bond  Street,"  by  Yardley, 
holds  this  precious 
distinction  ...  in  full 
meosure,  for  its  fragrance 
pervades  beauty  aids 
OS  well,  to  weave  one  golden 
theme  of  loveliness  for  you. 


'B«nd  Street"  Perfuma: 

S13.S0,  $8.50,  $4.50,  $2.50. 

Powder:  See  ROSE  TAN 

la  the  famous 
'English  Complexion" 

texture.  $1. 

Lipstick:  Cued  to  fall 

costume  colors,  $1. 

ADD   20%   FCDCRAI.  TAX 


(";:i 


# 


YARDLEY 

Yardley  products  for  America 
ore  created  in  England  and  fin- 
ished in  the  U.  S.  A.  from  the 
original  English  formulae,  com- 
bining imported  and  domestic 
ingredients.  Yardley  of  London. 
Inc.,  620  Fifth  Avenue,  Rocke- 
feller Center,  New  York  30,  N.  Y. 
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I 


It's  called  "The  Case  of  the  Disappear- 
ing Cookies" —  for  that's  what  happens 
when  the  crowd  drops  in.  My  Spicy 
Cookies  are  a  taste  thrill  —  because  I've 
learned  the  know-how  of  Flavor. 

I  tuck  a  taste  of  Peppermint  in  a  choc- 
olate pudding  .  .  .  add  pic|uant  Lemon 


to  a  white  icing ...  in  my  Spicy  Cookies 
—  Cinnamon,  Nutmeg  and  Clove  turn 
the  trick. 

Flavor's //<«  —  easy,  too!  Burnett's 
29  Flavors  give  flair.  My  cooking's 
famous  in  our  crowd  —  why  don't  you 
try  Burnett's? 


BURNETTS 

T^oU  FLAVORS 


Send  for  the  new  leaflet,  ACCENT 
ON  FLAVOR.  .  .basic  recipes  with 
exciting  Flavor  tips.  .  .  .  Dept.  L-ll, 

'     Joseph  Burnett  Company,  437  D  St., 

I      Boston  10,  Massachusetts. 

I 


Ofte  o^  t^c  'pcnen.  7'^«^<t  ^<w^  "^(m.  ^att  'i¥ave 
FOR  THE  TABLE  OF  YOUR  DREAMS 


Onlcm  Amcrican-msdc  .  .  .  clcar- 
glazcd,  firm-bodied,  and  serviceable  ...  is  a 
home-maker's  pride  and  joy.  Salem's  authen- 
tic patterns  .  .  .  some  rich  in  tradition,  some 
free  and  fanciful  .  .  .  bring  distinction  to  any 
meal.  More  people,  you  know,  can  afford 
Salem  ,  ,  .  even  more  than  one  set.  Dealers 
may  not  be  able  to  show  every  pattern  today, 
but  stocks  will  be  replenished  gradually.  Visit 
the   better  stores   and   keep   asking   for  Salem. 


^m€n£cci*t  7!^iH*t^nweine  o^  'Dc^tcKCti^si 


xJZADXuXxkXtXi. 


ESTABLISHED 
I  0  9  S 


THE   SALEM  CHINA    CO. 


SALEM 
OHIO 


Cjmerjjca  s  finest 


^    GuQTQnteedby 
Good  Housekeeping  , 


UJPCnER 

KOMR.KLEANED    SWEEPER 
Sertefi.  SitAUn,  *  PICK -UP" 

E.  R.  WAGNfR  MFC.CO.,D*pl.  J,  Milwauket  9,Wfi. 


KITCHEN  TOWELS 

Made  of  the  same  highly  absorbent,  lint-     ^J 
free,  soft-as-a-cloud  fabric  that  has  been 
a  tradition  in  thrifty,  efficient  American 
kitchens  forgenerations.  Pre-launderc  J 
—  you  use  them   right   away.  Dry 
glasses  to  a  sparkle  in  a  flash.  In      y 
leading   Department   Stores.     "    ' 


EXCELLO,LTD. 

Chicago 


KNITTING  YARNS  m^^-sTvU 

Send  for  FREE  Samples 

COLONIAL  YARN  HOUSE,  1231.R  Cherry  St. .Phila. 7, Pa. 
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DO  m  MW  [  WORD  FDR  IT? 


THE  so-called  weaker— but  not  less  artic- 
ulate— sex  has  always  been  known  to 
have  a  marked  affinity  for  the  language 
arts.  Men,  on  the  average,  score  10  to 
15  per  cent  lower  than  women  on  language 
tests.  Here  is  a  quiz  with  which  to  test  this 
general  rule  in  your  own  family —men  versus 
women. 

Check  the  answer  that  seems  correct  to 
you.  After  you've  made  a  choice  in  all 
twenty-five  questions,  refer  to  the  answers 
on  page  121.  A  correct  choice  counts  4 
points.  The  average  educated  woman  will 
score  between  70  and  80;  anything  above 
indicates  a  particularly  mature  language 
sense.  When  you've  figured  your  score,  try 
the  test  on  your  husband  or  boy  friend.  A 
man's  average  is  between  60  and  70.  The 
probability  is  that  you've  topped  his  score 
by  at  least  10  points. 

1.  You  and  your  husband  are  spending  a 
"quiet  evening  at  home,"  when  you  hear  the 
characteristic  sounds  of  another  party  in  the 
next  apartment.  Partly  from  exasperation 
and  partly  out  of  envy,  you  remark :  "  Maizie 
Van  Bibber  is  certainly  the  most  gregarious 
female  I  have  ever  met ! "  And  to  prove  that 
he  knows  the  meaning  of  any  big  word  you 
can  spring  on  him,  hubby  would  come  right 
back  with: 

a.  "Yes,  she's  one  little  social  climber." 

b.  "You're  right,  that  girl  has  plenty  of 
oomph." 

c.  "  Maizie 's  not  happy  unless  she  has  a 
lot  of  people  around  her." 

d.  "Poor  Martin.  Terrible  the  way  he  has 
to  sit  and  watch  Maizie  make  eyes  at 
all  the  men." 

2.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  women's  club, 
when  Maizie  Van  Bibber  called  you  provin- 
cial, you  didn't  know  whether  to  kiss  her  or 
pull  her  hair.  So  you  wasted  no  time  looking 
the  word  up  in  your  trusty  dictionary.  This 
is  what  you  found: 

a.  "Narrow  in  interests  or  sympathies." 

b.  "  Inclined  to  be  neighborly  and  helpful." 

c.  "Preferring  rural  life  to  a  city  atmos- 
phere." 

d.  "Flirtatious." 

3.  Maybe  you  don't  clip  as  many  as  you 
used  to,  but  at  least  you  know  that  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  coupon  is: 

a.  Kyoo'-pon.  c.  Koo-pon'. 

b.  Koo'-pon.  d.  Kyoo-pon'. 

4.  In  France  the  French  Academy  rules  upon 
questions  of  correct  speech,  but  here  in 
America  we  place  our  trust  in  one  unassail- 
able criterion  of  good  English : 

a.  The  latest  edition  of  an  authorized 
dictionary. 

b.  The  standard  grammar  texts. 

c.  The  rulings  of  the  English  department 
of  Columbia  University. 

d.  The  usage  of  educated  people  through- 
out the  country. 

5.  Remember  that  time  the  brush  man  rang 
your  bell?  You  stuck  your  head  out  of  an 
upper  window  and  yelled:  "Sorry,  but  I 
can't  see  you  now !  I'm  in  dishabille! "  Even 
though  his  French  training  had  been  some- 
what neglected,  the  salesman  rightly  guessed 
that  you  meant: 

a.  "I'm  in  my  bath." 

b.  "I'm  overstocked  with  brushes." 

c.  "I'm  not  dressed  to  speak  to  any 
strangers." 

d.  "I'm  in  conference  with  my  lawyers." 

6.  Your  pronunciation  of  ainil  usually  de- 
pends on  where  you  were  born,  what  type  of 


people  you  mix  with,  or  how  much  you're 
trying  to  impress  someone.  But  you  have 
made  it  a  point  to  discover  that  the  latest' 
edition  of  the  authorized  Webster  dictionary 
now  accepts: 

a.  Only  ahnt  (to  rhyme  with  want). 

b.  Only  ant  (to  rhyme  with  slant). 

c.  Either  ahnt  or  ant. 

7.  Having  had  a  thorough  grounding  in 
gramme  in  high  school,  you  will  readily  rec- 
ognize that  only  one  of  the  following  sen- 
tences is  considered  good  English: 

a.  What  was  the  affect  of  Hitlerism  on  the 
women  of  Germany? 

b.  The  prisoner  was  hung  at  daybreak. 

c.  Remember  that  it  is  I  who  am  your 
friend. 

d.  Between  you  and  I,  I  think  Jermie 
gained  at  least  ten  pounds  when  she  was 
in  Florida. 

8.  That  wife  would  aptly  be  called  querulous 
who  is: 

a.  Always  ready  to  find  fault. 

b.  Eager  to  start  a  quarrel  on  the  slightest 
provocation. 

c.  Excessively  inquisitive  as  to  how  her 
husband  spends  his  evenings  when  busi- 
ness takes  him  out  of  town. 

9.  If  you're  a  stenographer  or  typist  you'd 
better  know  which  one  of  the  following  words 
is  misspelled : 

a.  Dumfoimd.  d.  Aerial. 

b.  Assassin.  e.  Irresistable. 

c.  Ridiculous.  f.  Disappear. 


10.  Sage  advice  to  a  timid  swain  from  ar 
authority  on  marriage:  "  If  wedding  bells  ar( 
your  goal,  don't  procrastinate!"  This  cann;' 
suggestion  means: 

a.  "Don't  sow  any  wild  oats." 

b.  "Don't  delay  proposing  to  the  girl  0| 
your  choice." 

c.  "Don't  pay  so  much  attention  to  <  h. 
women." 

d.  "  Don't  let  your  girl  friend  get  the  uppe 
hand.  Show  her  at  once  who's  th 
boss." 


11.  If,  when  you  move  in  the  best  societ 
you  wish  to  avoid  raised  eyebrows  (and  wl 
doesn't?),  make  sure  to  accent  lamentable  c 
the: 

a.  Lam.        ,  c.  Able. 

b.  Ment. 

12.  A  large  part  of  our  vocabulary  com(, 
from  the  Latin.  In  fact,  every  word  but  oi 
in  the  following  list  comes  from  the  languai 
of  those  doughty  road  builders  of  anciei 
times: 

a.  Bona  fide.  e.  Bonus. 

b.  Alibi.  '  f.  Impetus. 

c.  Alphabet.  g.  Item. 

d.  Manuscript.  h.  Post-mortem. 

13.  A  word  that  will  give  a  continental  fill 
to  your  conversation  is  naivete.  Don't  stL 
your  neck  out,  though,  unless  you  know  t 
correct  pronunciation: 

a.  Nave'-tee.  d./Nayv'-tay. 

b.  Nay-vette'.  e.  Nah-eev-et'. 

c.  Nah-eev-tay'. 

14.  Probably  not  more  than  one  person 
a  thousand  always  uses  the  words  lay  a 
lie  correctly.    If  you're  that  one,  you'll 
able  to  pick  out  the  one  sentence  that  cc 
tains  no  error: 

a.  Have  you  lain  the  baby  in  its  bed? 

b.  After  her  housework  is  done  for  the  d;| 
Minnie  lays  down  to  take  a  nap. 

ICnnlinued  on  Page  120) 
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When  praises  mean  raises . . .  ^ 
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RECIPE  FOR  CREOLE  CHILI  SLAW 


2  tablesp.  sweet 
pickle  vinegar 

iy2'^^-  head  cabbage 

1  cup  diced  celery 


%    J?** 


V 


J^  cup  Stokely's 

Finest  Chili  Sauce 
%  teasp.  salt 
few  grains  pepper 
2  tablesp.  salad  oil 

]/2  cup  cut-up  Stokely's  Finest 
Sweet  Pickle  Chips 
Mix  chili  sauce,  salt,  pepper,  oil,  vinegar;  chill. 
Chill  cabbage,  then  hollow  out,  leaving  3^ -in. 
shell.  Shred  center  to  make  6  cups;  mix  with 
celery,  pickles.  Toss  with  dressing,  refill  cabbage 
shell.  Serves  8  with  a  slaw  that's  temptingly 
crisp,  teasingly  tangy — slaw  with  a  super  some- 
thing in  the  flavor  department.  And  for  added 
zest,  extra  taste-appeal. . .  be  sure  to  use  nothing 
but  the  Finest  Chili  Sauce  and  Sweet  Pickle 
Chips.  Yes  indeed,  they're  both  Stokely's  Finest! 


y^ 


^^^' 


Products  of  Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc. 
Indianapolis 
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Juniors  returninq  your  washinq  mother- 
it  just  M  itself  in  our  BENDIX" 

It's  all  true.  Bendix  washings  literally  do 
themselves.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  enthu- 
siastic owners  know  this,  through  eight  years 
of  use  in  their  own  homes.  And  they've  learned, 
too,  that  the  Bendix  saves  soap,  hot  water, 
and  helps  clothes  last  longer. 

From  the  moment  you  click  the  switch — 
you're  free!    Free  to  go  out,  go  shopping,  call 
for  the  youngsters.    Because,  without  super- 
vision, your  Bendix  washes,  rinses,  damp-dries 
— even  cleans  and  empties  itself  and  shuts  off — all  automatically. 
Sweet,  clean  clothes  are  ready  for  the  line  or  dryer — at  your  conven- 
ience. And  you  never  need  put  your  hands  in  water! 

Visit  your  dealer  today!  See  with  your  own  eyes  how  the  one-and- 
only  Bendix  can  end  your  washday  work!  And  make  sure  you're  on 
his  "first  to  be  served"  list. 


LOOK  for  the  Bendix  Automatic 
Home  Laundry  Neon  Signs. 
They   identify  your  dealer. 


LOOK  for  your  Bendix  Dealer's 
name  in  the  Classified  section 
of   your    telephone    book. 


What  you  do. 


put    in    clothes,   set   a 
dial,  add  soap. 

What  the  BENDIX  does:  fiusH- 

aelf,  tumbles  clothes  clean,  thoroughly  triple 
rinses,  dries  clothes  ready  for  the  line  or  dryer, 
cleans  and  empties  itself  and  shuts  off — all 
automatically!  Bendix  takes  only  4  sq.  feet 
of  floor  space — fits  perfectly  in  kitchen,  bath- 
room, utility  room  or  laundry. 


EXCLUSIVE  TUMBLE  ACTION 

tumbles  clothes  through  suds  60  times 

a  minute,  yet  so  gently  that   even  fine 

fabrics  lounder  beautifully. 


Deluxe 
(viudel 


BENDIX"  °^4lome  Laundry 

KNMX  HOME  APrUANCES,  INC.,  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA  .  .  .  PIONEERS  AND  PERFECTORS  OF  THE  AUTOMATIC  "WASHER"  / 


(Continued  from  Page  1 18) 

c.  He  lay  asleep  all  yesterday  morning. 

d.  The  wounded  man  laid  on  the  pave- 
ment until  the  ambulance  arrived. 

15.  If  you  meet  a  taxidermist  at  the  Van 
Bibbers'  dinner  next  week,  you  will  be  mak- 
ing the  proper  remark  when  you  say  to  him : 

a.  "Oh,  doctor,  I'm  coming  to  see  you 
next  week.  I  have  a  terrible  com  on 
my  big  toe." 

b.  "What  treatment  have  you  found  most 
effective  for  acne,  doctor?" 

c.  "My  husband  promised  to  shoot  a 
moose  on  his  next  hunting  trip.  Could 
you  mount  the  head  for  us?" 

d.  "Are  they  going  to  make  any  changes 
in  the  motor-vehicle  laws  this  year?" 

e.  "I've  just  been  dying  to  meet  a  man 
who  knows  all  about  poisons!" 

16.  Any  high-school  girl  would  immediately 
recognize  that  all  the  following  words  but 
one  are  iT\isspelled : 

a.  Alright.  d.  Kidnaped. 

b.  Dilemna.  e.  Noticable. 

c.  Cooly.  f.  Picnicing. 

17.  Irrevocable  is  correctly  stressed  on  the: 

a.  Ir.  c.  Voc. 

b.  Rev. 

18.  With  one  exception,  each  of  the  following 
sentences  contains  a  misused  pronoun : 

a.  Mrs.  Van  Bibber  invited  you  and  I  to 
her  reception. 

b.  Gary  Cooper  is  taller  than  me. 

c.  Everyone  but  me  enjoyed  himself  at 
the  Van  Bibber  party. 

d.  It  was  not  we  who  you  spoke  to. 

e.  She  asked  Charles  and  I  to  come  early. 

19.  There  is  a  doctor  who  believes  in  curing 
diseases  by  manipulating  and  massaging  the 
bones  of  the  body.   He  is: 

a.  A  podiatrist.        d.  An  osteopath. 

b.  A  pediatrician,    e.  An  orthodontist. 

c.  An  obstetrician,  f.  A  psychiatrist. 

20.  There  is  a  type  of  man  who  scoffs  at  mar- 
riage, family,  church  and  other  beliefs  cher- 
islied  by  the  greater  part  of  humanity.  He  is 
called : 


a.  A  jingoist. 

b.  An  iconoclast. 

c.  An  anarchist. 


d.  A  stoic. 

e.  An  atheist. 


21.  Your  boss,  who  is  a  stickler  for  correct 
form,  would  consider  only  one  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences  correctly  punctuated : 

a.  We  have  received  your  letter  of  the  1st 
of  June,  however  we  have  no  record  of 
the  shipment  you  describe. 

b.  We  have  received  your  letter  of  the  1st 
of  June;  however,  we  have  no  record  of 
the  shipment  you  describe. 

c.  We  have  received  your  letter  of  the  1st 
of  June — however  we  have  no  record  of 
the  shipment  you  describe. 

d.  We  have  received  your  letter  of  the  1st 
of  June  however  we  have  no  record  of 
the  shipment  you  describe. 

22.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  tendencies 
of  our  language  to  form  verbs  from  nouns. 
Many  of  these  back-formations,  however, 
never  receive  the  full  sanction  of  grammari- 
ans. Indeed,  all  the  following  but  one  are 
considered  slang  or,  at  best,  colloquial: 

a.  To  ush  (from  usher). 

b.  To  buttle  (from  butler). 

c.  To  burgle  (from  burglar). 

d.  To  sculp  (from  sculptor). 

e.  To  emote  (from  emotion). 

f.  To  enthuse  (from  enthusiasm). 

g.  To  peddle  (from  peddler). 

23.  In  English,  ch  has  three  sounds:  tch  as  in 
chair;  sh  as  in  champagne;  and  k  as  in 
chromium.  Which  word  below  is  in  the  wrong 
column? 


tch  (chair) 

a.  Chafe. 

b.  Chimpanzee. 

c.  Chiropodist. 


.tk  (champagne) 

d.  Chagrin. 

e.  Chicanery. 

f.  Chivalry. 


C/S//V6  CLOffOXTO 

mm  vou/f  DMmoARD 

SAMTARy.iHp 


•f'  ■'-i-'''A-rc 


TT 


SURE/ 

ivny  TAKE 


M( 


.,IoRE  AND  MORE  women 
are  learning  the  importance  of 
making  drainboards  and  other 
kitchen  germ  "danger  zones" 
sanitary.  Millions  of  them  have 
adopted  the  easy  Clorox  way  to 
greater  home  hygiene.  For  Clorox 
is  a  pure,  safe,  dependable  germ- 
icide ...  it  disinfects,  also  deodor- 
izes, removes  stains.  Use  Clorox  in 
routine  cleansing  of  tile,  enamel, 
porcelain,  linoleum,  wood  surfaces 
as  an  added  safeguard  toheolth. 
Simply  follow  directions  on  label. 


AMfRICAS  FAVORITE  BLEACH 
AND  HOUSIMOIO  DISINflCTAMt 


WiUlJ 


FREE  EROM  CAUSTIC 


vtk 


^imrnml^ 


DEODORIZES  C/bLEACHES 
REMOVES  STAINS 


^^1  meff/Yf  ClOROX'CieA/V... 


Windoev  Cloth 

•Ota*  ute    ^JCK* 


WIND  OW 
CLOTHS 

(in  the  white  box) 


•  Chemically  treated  to  clean  windows, 
windshields,  mirrors,  without  the  a'd  ot 
soap  and  expensive  chamois.  Long  lasting. 
Less  work.  No  smudge— Price  4S(}  each. 
Your  good  hardware,  house  furnish-. 
.  ing  and  linen  departments  carry  them. 
:  Made  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  la- 
rmous  Ritz  household  and  cleaning  cloths 
•  since  1892.  Booklet. 

JOHN  RITZENTHALER 
73  Franklin  St.^      New  York  13,  N.  Y.J 

It  makes  such  good 
gravy  and  does  it 
so  easily,  hosts  of 
women  depend  on 

GR^avv 

AMSTER 

J ust    try ^see    why  !  ^ 

OVMNY  ^OTT  .  .  .   Sup  ^V- 


TEX- KNIT 

IRONING  BOARD  PAD 


Ltnent  and  clothei  took  nicer,  toot  TEX-KNIT 
PADS  ore  Wo»/«-Knil(ed.  Ttiey  Hoy  loti;  doni 
gel  bumpy.  A>t<  (or  TEX-KtvllT  ol  Hordwore,  Voriety     ^ 
and  Dept.  tloro.  Or  wrile  T*«lii«  Milll,  Chicago  24,  III.    j 
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Even  though  a  toilet  looks  clean,  a 
germ-laden  film  is  constantly  form- 
ing. To  keep  toilet  bowls  really  sani- 
tary, use  Sani-Flush  at  least  twice  a 
week.  It's  the  quick,  easy  way — no 
scrubbing  necessary.  Disinfects,  too. 
Sani-Flush  is  not  like  ordinary 
cleansers.  Its  chemical  action 
reaches  hidden  areas,  dislodges  film 
and  ugly  stains  and  discolorations, 
removes  a  cause  of  toilet  odors.  Safe 
for  septic  tanks.  Will  not  harm  toilet 
connections.  (See  directions  on  can.) 
Sold  everywhere. 
Two  handy  sizes. 
The  Hygienic  Prod- 
ucts Company, Can- 
ton 2,  Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


^QUICK 
BASY 


SANITARY 


ROSEVILLE'S  striking  new 
art  pottery  design!  48  graceful 
shapes  and  sizes  in  pertnanent 
underglaze  colors — Tangerine, 
Delft  Blue  or  Tropical  Green. 
At  gift  shops  &  dept.  stores. 
Send  for  new  FREESIA  folder 
ROSEVILLE  POTTERY.  Inc. 
Dept.    LI  15,    Zanesville,   Ohio 

RO/EVILLE 

DECORATIVE  ART  POTTERY 


Qarnet  sweeper 

COMBS  its 
brush  surface 
to  sweep  rugs 
lASIER, 
^    CLEANER 


PQKTER    STEEl  SPECIALTIES.  SHElBTVIllE,  IND. 


k  (chromium) 

g.  Chameleon. 

h.  Chiropractor. 

i.  Chasm. 

24.    In  all  instances  but  one,  a  singular  is 

followed  by  its  correct  plural : 

a.  Murphy,  Murphys 

b.  heathen,  heathen. 

c.  Alumnus,  alumnae 

. 

d.  Die,  dice. 

/ 

e.  Octopus,  octopuses. 

f.  Basis,  bases. 

25.  Every  word  below 

IS  followed  by  its  op- 

posite— in  all  but  one  case: 

a.  Affluent,  destitute 

* 

b.  Concave,  convex. 

c.  Exodus,  influx. 

d.  Cxjnfident,  diffident. 

e.  Parsimonious,  acrimonious. 

Answers  to 

Qaostions 

on  Pag 

e  iia 

1.  c. 

able,   picnick- 

ing. While  kid- 

2. a. 

napped  is  also 

correct,    kid- 

3. b. 

naped    is    the 

preferred  spell- 

4. d.  (The dictionary 

ing) 

is  not   the  cri- 

terion of  correct 

17.  b. 

speech,  but  only 

the  recorder  of 

18.  c.  (In  a,  /  should 

what  educated 

be  me;  in  b,  me 

people  are  say- 

should be  /;  in 

ing — usually  in 

d,    who   should 

reference    to 

be  whom;  in  e. 

pronunciation 

/should  be  we.  j 

and  meaning— 

at  the  time  of 

19.  d.  (a  podiatrist  is 

its  publication.) 

a  foot  doctor;  a 

5.  c 

pediatrician  is  a 

baby-doctor; 

6.  c. 

an    obstetrician 

specializes   in 

7.  c.  (In    a,    affect 

child-delivery; 

should  be  effect ; 

an    orthodontist 

in     b,    hung 

straightens 

should      be 

teeth ;  a  psychi- 

hanged;  in    d. 

atrist  deals  with 

the  first /should 

mental    dis- 

be me.) 

eases.) 

8.  a. 

20.  b.  (A  jingoisl  is  a 

9.  e.  (irresistible). 

warmonger;  an 

anarchist    be- 

10. b. 

lieves  all   gov- 

ernment is  evil; 

11.  a. 

a    stoic    bears 

pain    unemo- 

12. c.  (from  Greek.) 

tionally;    an 

atheist  does  not 

13.  c. 

believe  in  God.) 

14.  c.  ( I  n    a,    lain 

21.  b. 

should  be  laid; 

in  b,  lays  should 

22.  g. 

be    lies;    in    d. 

laid  should  be 
lay.) 

23.  c.  (belongs   in   k 

column.) 

15.  c.  (If  you  checked 

a,    you    were 

24.  c.  (  P  1  u  r a  1      is 

thinking  of  a 

alumni;    alum- 

chiropodist; b. 

nae  is  the  plural 

of  a  dermatolo- 

of alumna,  fem- 

gist;  e,  ol  a  toxi- 

inine  of  alum- 

cologist.) 

nus.) 

16.  d.  (The     other 

25.  e.  (Parsimonious 

words   should 

means"stingy" ; 

be   spelled :   all 

acrimonious 

right,   dilemma, 

means    "bit- 

coolly,   notice- 

ter.") 

^L  A    recipe    for    curing    insomnia: 

^  try    and    think 

of   all    the    good 

deeds  you  have  done   in   your  life. 

and  it  will  be  so  difficult  that  you 

will  fall  asleep  from  exhaustion. 

—ANON. 

Must  is  a  king's 

word. 

Two  persons  never  lit  a  fire  with- 

out disagreeing. 

Expectation  is  the  fool's  income. 

7in  m  Ue  «' 


j^.SnCK-UPGAt.r 


Well, — I  am  kind  of  stuck-up  at 
how  my  "Scotch"  Tape  jobs 
are  turning  out.  Look,  in  a 
jiffy  this  torn  wall- 
paper will  be  all 
mended. 


LOOK  AT  THE  LAMP  CORDS 

All  neatly  stuck  to  the 
baseboards  with  "Scotch" 
Cellulose  Tape.  Now  they  don't 
get  in  the  way  when  I  run  the 
vacuum  cleaner. 


'-uujail^^ 


THE  MUSIC   DEPARTMENT 

is  all  in  good  shape,  too. 
I  mended  all  the  torn  sheet 
music  with  "Scotch"  Tape. 


Thank  goodness  I  had  a  roll  of 
'  'Scotch"  Tape  saved  up . . .  because 
you  can't  get  any  right  now. 
But  I  hear  there'll  be  some 
in  the  stores  before  long 
so  I'm  going  to  keep 
on  the  lookout  for  it. 

IT  SEALS  •  IT  MENDS  •  IT  HOLDS 


Scotch 

BRAND 


FOR   QUALITY    f   ..  .look  for  the  "SCOTCH" 

trade-mark.  It  identifies  the  more  than  100  varieties 

of  adhesive  tapes  made  in  U.  S.  A.  by  Minnesota 

Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Saint  Paul  6.  Minn. 

Tape 


Made  only  by  Minnesota  Mining  a  Mfg.  company.  Saint  Paul  6,  Minnesota 


.®*^WftF?fcl 


pi'i 
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RAILROADING  IS 


Nothing  in  this  world  is  as  interesting  as — people  ! 
Nothing  is  as  important  as  people  .  .  .  people 
who  live  and  grow,  love  and  get  married  .  .  .  people 
with  their  habits  and  manners,  their  likes  and 
dislikes.   Notliing   really   matters   but — people. 

The  city  ?  \7e  think  of  it  as  people.  The  countryside 
is  people.  And  so  is  the  railroad  .  .  . 
just  folks — all  of  them! 


^LAZER 


SOLDIER,  SAILOR,  MARISE:  we  wish  to  serve  you  well  on  yourfurkX 


Locomotives,  cars,  equipment  ...  all  these  have 
been  thought  out,  designed,  engineered,  developed  and 
built  by  people  for  people.  They  are  of  value 
only  as  they  serve  people. 

We  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  try  to  keep  in  mind 
always:  everything  we  do  is  measured  by  how  we  help 
people,  how  we  get  along  with  people,  how  we 
treat  people.  Our  greatest  reward  is  in  having  people 
think  well  of  us  .  .  .  because  we  have  served  them  w<'ll ! 


Penivsylvasiia  Railroai 

W  <~^-e'Z4''t^fta  one /{/a^coTi/   W 


Buy  United  States  Victory  Bonds  and  Stamps 
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OXCE  AT  BELVIDERE  PARK 

(Continued  from  Page  43) 


I  was  playing  trapeze  on  the  bull-rope  swing 
and  I  fell  off.  It  was  a  good  thing  my  father 
was  a  doctor  and  at  home.  He  set  my  leg 
while  mamma  cried  and  dropped  the  chloro- 
form on  a  piece  of  cotton  she  held  over  my 
nose.  Susie  told  me;  she  watched  through 
the  keyhole.  And  Mrs.  Wigton  let  the  roast 
bum  and  broke  the  Chinese  bowl.  When  it 
was  all  over  and  my  leg  was  in  a  splint  and 
I  was  propped  up  on  the  couch,  Susie  began 
to  cry. 

Mamma  said,  "Susie,  darling,  you  mustn't 
feel  so  terrible.  It  might  have  been  much 
worse.  Bea  is  very  lucky.  In  a  few  weeks 
her  leg  will  be  all  right  again.  But  I  hope  she 
will  have  learned  not  to  be  a  tomboy." 

"I'm  not  crying  about  Bea,"  Susie  said. 
"I'm  crying  because  Thursday  is  my  birth- 
day and  you  promised  me  we  could  go  to 
grandma's." 

I  remembered  then  that  this  was  Tuesday 
and  that  Thursday  we  were  to  go  to  grand- 
ma's at  Edgewood.  Edgewood  was  only  a 
short  ride  on  the  railroad,  but  it  was  all  along 
the  river,  and  very  exciting  to  watch  the  coal 
barges  and  the  packets  and  side-wheelers 
and  the  dam  and  the  locks.  And  grandpa 
always  met  us  at  the  station  with  the  big  red 
Pope  Hartford.  And  there  was  the  same 
playhouse  on  the  side  lawn  that  mamma  had 
played  in  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  It  had 
real  glass  windows  and  a  porch.  I  began  to 
cry  too.     And  so  did  Lucy. 

Papa  said,  "Hush!  All  three  of  you. 
There  is  no  need  for  Susie's  birthday  to  be 
spoiled  nor  your  grandparents  disappointed. 
Mamma  and  Susie  and  Lucy  will  go,  and 
Beatrice  will  stay  at  home 

with  me  and  Mrs.  Wigton.       

And  we  will  have  fun  too." 

The  others  stopped  cry- 
ing, but  I  howled,  "  I  don't 
want  to  stay  at  home.  I'll 
go  on  crutches." 

"Crutches!"  papa 
roared.  "Why,  that  leg 
won't    be   put   down   for 

weeks.   But  we'll  have  a       

wonderful  time." 

"How  can  we?"  I  choked.  "You  will  be 
off  seeing  patients  the  same  as  always.  It 
will  be  the  same  as  when  you  promise 
mamma  that  you  will  take  her  to  the  theater, 
or  be  at  home  for  company.  Somebody  will 
get  sick." 

Papa  and  mamma  looked  at  each  other 
and  mamma's  lips  crinkled  at  the  corners. 
"Well,"  she  said,  "what  will  you  do  for  Bea, 
Charles?" 

"I  shall  plan  not  to  be  away  any  more 
than  I  absolutely  have  to,  and  I'll  buy  her 
that  big  paintbox  with  the  real  camel's-hair 
brushes  that  she's  been  wanting,"  papa  said. 

"Oh,"  I  gasped,  "papa,  will  you  really? 
The  big  one  in  Wheeler's  window?  Then  I 
could  paint  all  day.  And  mamma  could  bring 
me  a  big  piece  of  the  birthday  cake." 

Mamma  still  seemed  not  quite  sure.  There 
were  worry  lines  between  her  eyes.  "Do  you 
think  it  would  be  quite  safe,  Charles?  Bea 
completely  helpless  like  this?  And  only  Mrs. 
Wigton  to " 

Papa  looked  stern.  "Well  now,  Dot,  you 
see  why  there  should  be  a  responsible  person 
in  the  house.  But  this  time  it  will  be  all 
right.  We  are  not  very  busy  at  the  hospital 
just  now,  and  I  can  be  here  most  of  the  time. 
If  I  should  have  to  be  away,  I'll  have  Miss 
Carter  send  up  one  of  the  student  nurses." 

Mrs.  Wigton  knocked  on  the  door.  We 
knew  who  it  was  on  account  of  the  light  taps. 

Mamma  said,  "Come  in,  Mrs.  Wigton." 
And  Vhen  she  came  in,  kind  of  twisting  her 
hands  in  her  apron  always  as  if  she  were  a 
little  bit  scared,  mamma  said,  "Mrs.  Wig- 
ton, do  you  think  you  could  take  care  of 
Miss  Bea  all  day  Thursday  if  we  went  to 
Edgewood?  You  wouldn't  be  expected  to  do 
anything  at  all,  understand,  but  stay  with 
Miss  Bea — never  leave  her." 

"Oh,  of  course  I  wouldn't  leave  her,  Mrs. 
Langford,  but  I'd  have  to  get  her  lunch  and 
dinner,  wouldn't  I?" 


^  Love  is  like  war:  you  begin 
^  when  you  like  and  leave 
off  when  you  can. 

Good  management  is  bet- 
ter than  good  income. 

No  wind  is  of  service  to  him 
who  is  bound  nowhere. 


"We  can  manage  that  all  right,"  papa 
said.  "I'll  be  here  some  of  the  time  to  relieve 
Mrs.  Wigton.  And  we'll  carry  Bea  down  to 
the  sitting  room,  so  that  if  Mrs.  Wigton  has 
something  to  do  in  the  kitchen  she  can  leave 
all  the  doors  open,  and  the  child  will  scarcely 
be  out  of  her  sight." 

"And  I'll  tell  you  what.  Miss  Bea,"  Mrs. 
Wigton  said  kind  of  excitedly.  "I'll  make 
you  Duck  in  the  Pond  for  dessert.  I  always 
made  it  for  my  children  when  they  were 
sick."  She  seemed  very  happy  about  making 
Duck  in  the  Pond. 

And  so  that  is  how  I  happened  to  be 
staying  at  home  with  Mrs.  Wigton  and 
papa  the  day  that  mamma  and  the  girls 
went  to  grandma's — the  day  of  the  big 
storm. 

It  started  to  rain  on  Wednesday,  and  on 
Thursday  it  was  still  raining. 

"Well,"  mamma  said,  "it  simply,  can't 
rain  much  longer.  We  won't  be  outdoors  and 
it  must  certainly  clear  up  before  noon." 

00  they  went  anyhow;  but  it  rained  all 
day,  and  every  once  in  a  while  the  sky  got 
almost  as  black  as  night.  But  I  didn't  mind 
being  at  home  very  much,  for  I  had  the  new 
paintbox  and  a  whole  pad  of  water-color 
paper.  Mrs.  Wigton  even  made  me  a  little 
cake  all  my  own,  and  brought  the  icing  and 
pink  coloring  into  the  sitting  room,  so  that 

1  could  decorate  it  myself.  And  she  made  the 
Duck  in  the  Pond.  She  made  it  in  a  little 
green  bowl,  and  there  it  was,  the  smooth 
yellow  lake  of  cornstarch,  with  three  fluffy 
httle  white-of-egg  ducks  swimming  on  top. 

Papa   came   home    early 

from  the  hospital,  and  in 

the  afternoon  he  even 
came  into  the  sitting  room 
to  see  me,  between  pa- 
tients. Mamma  and  the 
girls  were  to  come  in  to 
the  West  Penn  station  at 
half  past  eight,  and  papa 
said  he  would  have  Sammy 
Bergson,  who  lived  across 
the  street  and  sometimes 
drove  for  us,  meet  them  with  our  car.  Papa 
was  going  to  stay  at  home  with  me. 

I  guess  it  was  about  five  o'clock  when  papa 
went  off  to  make  the  call  on  Mr.  Fink,  who 
lived  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill;  for  he 
had  been  gone  quite  a  while  and  I  was 
watching  for  him  to  come  home,  when  the 
sky  really  got  black  as  night,  and  the  awful 
thunder  and  lightning  started.  I  was  sud- 
denly scared.  Mrs.  Wigton  came  and  sat 
close  beside  me,  and  began  to  tell  me  about 
once  upon  a  time  when  she  lived  at  Belvidere 
Park.  It  was  while  she  was  telling  me  that 
I  looked  out  the  window  and  saw  that  the 
sky  was  getting  light  in  a  big  greenish  streak 
above  Bergsons'  house. 

I  cried,  "Oh,  look,  Mrs.  Wigton,  the  sky 
is  getting  bright!" 

Mrs.  Wigton  turned,  and  for  a  second  she 
didn't  speak.  Then  she  said,  "Why,  my 
stars,  yes,  that  will  be  wind — the  wind  to 
blow  the  storm  away,  most  likely.  And  I 
guess  it  will  take  a  pretty  big  wind  to  blow 
so  many  black  clouds  away." 
"A  cyclone!"  I  cried. 
"A  cyclone!"  Mrs.  Wigton  laughed. 
"Whoever  heard  of  a  cyclone  in  this  part  of 
the  country?"  But  her  eyes  kind  of  darted 
around  like  Rover's  when  he  was  trying  to 
get  away  from  the  broom.  Rover  was  ter- 
ribly scared  of  the  broom. 

And  then  all  at  once  the  wind  came.  It 
came  with  a  kind  of  roar  and  crash,  and  all 
the  small  trees  bent  double  and  leaves  and 
twigs  flew  around  everywhere  and  slapped 
against  the  windows.  And  the  wind  whistled 
under  the  doors  and  around  the  windows. 
Johnny  Bergson  had  left  his  red  wagon  in  the 
front  yard,  and  I  saw  it  fly  over  the  fence. 
A  big  tree  limb  crashed  down  in  the  front 
yard. 

Mrs.  Wigton  just  kept  saying,  "Now  don't 
you  worry,  pet.  I've  seen  bigger  winds  than 
this  right  at  Belvidere  Park.  And  you  won't 
(Continued  on  Page  125) 
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(Continued  from  Page  123) 
It  to  believe  it,  but  once  a  big  wind  like 
;  blew  down  a  tree  limb  with  a  bird's  nest 
t.  And  there  were  eggs  in  the  nest.   But 
t  tree  limb  was  laid  down  so  careful  that 

an  egg  broke.  That  is  the  way  the  Lord 
es  care  of  His  little  ones." 

started  to  think  about  that  bird's  nest 
I  wonder  how  even  the  Lord  could  do  that 
[lout  breaking  an  egg,  when  all  of  a  sud- 

the  wind  had  almost  stopped. 
There,"  Mrs.  Wigton  said,  "it's  all  over. 
;  it  didn't  quite  blow  the  storm  away,  for 
;  still  raining." 

t  wasn't  a  bad  rain  after  that,  though. 
;  rain  just  came  down  evenly,  making 
e  dots  and  splashes  in  the  puddles  on  the 
walk.  So  we  ate  our  supper  and  waited 
papa.  I  was  worried  about  him  on  ac- 
nt  of  the  storm,  but  Mrs.  Wigton  said 
t  like  as  not  he  had  had  to  go  over  to  the 
pital  to  calm  down  the  nervous  patients 
•X  the  storm.  But  the  street  lights  came 
and  it  kept  getting  later,  and  I  knew  it 
;  getting  near  the  time  for  Sammy  to 
t  to  the  station  to  meet  mamma  and  the 
3,  and  I  couldn't  help  feeling  scared. 
!n  all  at  once  we  saw  our  car  coming  up 

street  and  stopping  at  the  gate.  In  the 
k  we  couldn't  see  very  well,  but  we 
ught  of  course  that  it  was  papa  who  got 
.  And  it  wasn't.  It  was  Sammy  Bergson. 
Irs.  Wigton  let  Sammy  in,  and  I  could 
him  standing  there  in  the  hall,  the  rain 
)ping  off  his  mackintosh  onto  the  carpet. 
But  where  is  papa?"  I  cried.  "Why 
n't  papa  come  himself?" 
Well,"  Sammy  said,  "your  pa  sent  me 
;ell  you  that  he  wouldn't  be  home  for  a 
e  while,  but  for  me  to  start  to  the  station 
neet  your  ma  and  the 

egirls.Yourpa  couldn't      

^e    the    hospital    just 


Irs.  Wigton  was  wrap- 
l  and  unwrapping  her 
ids  in  her  apron.  "Is 
thing  wrong,  Sammy  ?  " 
asked  kind  of  quietly. 
Well,"    Sammy    said, 

e  wind  caved  in  some       

the   roof  at  the  mill, 

part  of  the  big  chimney  toppled.  A  good 

ly  got  hurt,  so  doc  is  pretty  busy." 

Oh,"  Mrs.  Wigton  just  said  in  a  kind  of 

e  voice.  "Well,  it  is  certainly  good  that 

doctor  is  there  to  help  them." 

started  to  cry.  "Maybe  mamma  and  the 

are  in  a  train  wreck — maybe  the  cyclone 

the  train  off  the  track." 

T  Mrs.  Wigton  said,  "Nonsense,  Miss 
don't  you  know  that  when  a  wind  is  as 
as  that,  it  blows  only  a  little  space — 
be  less  than  a  mile.  Your  mamma  and 
girls  were  twenty  miles  away,  where  like 
ot  it  wasn't  even  raining."  Then  she  said 
ammy,  "Thank  you  for  coming,  Sammy, 
I  guess  you  had  better  start  for  the  sta- 

But  why  didn't  the  doctor  just  tele- 
ae?  I  can  get  messages  over  the  tele- 
rie  now  just  as  clear  as  if  they  were  told 
Dy  a  human  being." 

The  doctor  did  try,  Mrs.  Wigton,  but  the 
are  all  down." 

Well,"  Mrs.  Wigton  said,  "I  might  have 
A'n— all  those  thin  little  wires  on  those 
poles,  trying  to  cope  with  the  elements, 
ight,  Sammy,  you  just  bring  Mrs.  Lang- 
and  the  girls  home  safe,  and  tell  them 
lave  a  little  lunch  and  some  warm  milk 
ing." 

Sammy  went  to  the  station  and  Mrs. 
ton  got  me  the  Chatterbox,  because  I  was 
1  painting.  Mrs.  Wigton  got  out  her 
ing  basket  and  we  sat  there  quiet  and 
ing  for  a  long  time.  At  last  I  started  to 
h  out 'the  window,  hoping  that  papa 
Id  come.  I  had  to  press  my  face  against 
glass  and  shut  out  the  light  with  my 
i  so  that  I  could  see  into  the  dark.  And 
is  how  I  happened  to  see  the  man  stag- 
ig  along  in  the  rain,  holding  on  to  our 
I  was  awfully  scared,  for  I  knew  it 
t  be  one  of  those  terrible  drunken  for- 
ers  from  the  mill.  The  men  that  scared 
ima.  And  Mrs.  Wigton  and  I  were  alone, 
.t  once  the  house  seemed  terribly  big  and 


1^  As  grandma  says,  "Be  in 
^  no  hurry,  deary:  if  you  get 
a  good  husband  at  last,  ye'U 
not  have  waited  too  long;  and 
if  ye  get  a  bad  one,  ye'll  wish 
you'd  waited  longer!" 

— E.  A.  THURSTON. 


shadowy  and  empty.  At  first  I  didn't  say 
anything  to  Mrs.  Wigton.  I  just  kept  watch- 
ing the  man  and  holding  my  breath,  waiting 
for  him  to  pass  our  gate.  But  he  didn't  pass 
the  gate.  He  just  hung  on  to  it  for  a  minute 
and  then  he  pushed  it  open  and  started  up 
the  path,  and  I  called  out  to  Mrs.  Wigton: 

"One  of  those  terrible  drunken  foreigners 
is  coming  up  the  porch  steps!  What  shall 
we  do?" 

We  both  listened  and  heard  his  steps, 
heavy  and  awful  slow  and  kind  of  stumbling, 
but  coming  closer  and  closer  to  the  door. 

"Well,  goodness  gracious.  Miss  Bea,  we've 
got  all  the  doors  locked,  haven't  we?  We  are 
as  safe  as  two  bugs  in  a  rug.  We  just  won't 
let  him  in.  Don't  you  worry,  pet." 

r>UT  now  the  drunken  man  was  ringing  the 
doorbell,  and  when  Mrs.  Wigton  didn't 
answer  he  started  to  beat  against  the  glass. 
It  was  a  queer  beating,  more  like  a  big 
bird's  wings  than  a  man's  fist  pounding. 
Mrs.  Wigton  said,  "  I  won't  open  the  door, 
Miss  Bea,  but  I've  got  to  try  to  make  him 
go  away  before  he  breaks  that  glass."  And 
she  got  up  and  went  across  the  hall  and 
cupped  her  hands  against  the  glass  and 
looked  out  at  the  man.  Then  she  cried, 
"Why,  Miss  Bea,  it  isn't  a  drunken  foreigner 
at  all.  It  is  only  poor  old  Mr.  Seitz.  I'll  bet 
his  wife  has  had  another  spell." 

She  opened  the  door,  and  old  Mr.  Seitz 
kind  of  half  fell  into  the  hall.  He  seemed 
all  out  of  breath  as  if  he  had  been  running, 
and  he  just  sort  of  whispered,  "My  wife — 
the  doctor.  I  tried  to  run."  Then  he  leaned 
against  the  wall,  breathing  hard.  His  face 
was  so  white  and  funny  I  was  almost  more 
scared  than  if  it  had  been  a  drunken  for- 
eigner.   For  I  knew  Mr. 

Seitz  wasn't  drunk,   but 

sick,  and  papa  wasn't 
home.  He  just  kept  stand- 
ing there,  staring  at  Mrs. 
Wigton,  his  mouth  open, 
and  breathing  almost  like 
Lucy  when  she  had  croup. 
Mrs.  Wigton  was  very 
little  and  thin,  but  she  put 

her  arms  around  Mr.  Seitz 

and  helped  him  over  to 
the  couch,  across  the  room  from  the  window 
where  I  sat  with  my  broken  leg.  She  kept 
saying,  "You'll  be  all  right,  Mr.  Seitz.  You 
just  lie  down  and  I'll  get  you  some  black 
coffee,  and  the  doctor'll  be  home  soon." 

And  then  Mr.  Seitz  was  lying  on  the 
couch,  breathing  harder  and  harder  and  kind 
of  choking.  I  was  too  scared  to  cry.  I  was 
scared  of  something  I  couldn't  see  or  hear, 
but  only  feel.  I  shook  and  my  teeth  chat- 
tered and  I  was  as  cold  as  ice. 

Mrs.  Wigton  bent  over  Mr.  Seitz.  She 
straightened  up  a  couple  of  times  and  kind 
of  turned  around  as  if  she  were  looking  for 
someone.  Then  she  got  down  on  her  knees 
beside  the  couch  and  took  old  Mr.  Seitz 's 
hand  and  talked  soft  to  him.  I  heard  Mr. 
Seitz  take  a  long  funny  breath,  and  then  he 
stopped  making  any  noise  at  all.  I  felt  as  if 
my  breath  had  stopped  too.  For  a  little 
while  Mrs.  Wigton  just  kept  holding  Mr. 
Seitz's  hand.  The  hall  clock  ticked  so  loud 
that  it  sounded  like  a  little  hammer  hitting 
one  of  mamma's  thin  china  plates.  Then 
Mrs.  Wigton  got  up  very  slowly  and  pulled 
the  afghan  from  the  back  of  the  sofa  and 
put  it  over  Mr.  Seitz  and  kind  of  tucked  it 
in  so  that  I  couldn't  see  his  face  at  all.  Then 
she  walked  back  to  where  I  was  and  picked 
up  her  darning  basket  and  sat  down. 

"Poor  old  Mr.  Seitz  has  gone  to  sleep," 
she  said.  "Now  he  will  have  a  good  rest  and 
he  will  be  all  right.  I  guess  he  was  always 
much  sicker  than  his  wife." 

But  I  didn't  look  at  Mrs.  Wigton.  I  just 
kept  staring  at  Mr.  Seitz,  lying  there  under 
the  afghan  so  very  still.  And  all  at  once  I 
knew.  I  remembered  Josephine  the  rabbit, 
and  the  little  kitten  that  smothered. 

I  screamed,  "He  isn't  breathing.  He  is 
dead." 

Mrs.  Wigton  looked  up  at  me  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  as  if  I  hadn't  screamed  at  all. 
"Why,  yes,"  she  said,  "poor  Mr.  Seitz  has 
found  his  rest  at  last.  I  guess  I  can't  help 
feeling  a  little  bit  glad." 
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If  my  leg  hadn't  been  broken  I'd  have 
jumped  up  and  run  out  of  the  house,  out  into 
the  dark  night.  I  couldn't  have  been  half  as 
afraid  of  the  night  as  of  staying  where  I  was. 
But  I  couldn't  move.  I  just  kept  staring  at 
the  afghan  and  Mr.  Seitz  under  it. 

"I'm  afraid,"  I  said.  "I'm  afraid  of  dead 
people." 

Mrs.  Wigton  looked  up  from  her  mending 
as  if  nothing  were  wrong  at  all.  She  hitched 
her  chair  around  so  that  I  couldn't  see  the 
couch. 

"Well,  for  goodness'  sake,"  she  said, 
"what  a  silly  way  to  talk,  Miss  Bea!  As  if 
dying  were  something  terrible!  When  it's 
just  as  simple  and  natural  as  living.  I  always 
liked  old  Mr.  Seitz.  He  had  a  very  mean  wife, 
always  having  spells  and  worrying  him. 
Now  he  is  rid  of  her  and  her  spells;  and  he'll 
do  no  more  worrying.  He'll  have  a  good 
rest.  ...  I  wonder  how  Lucy  gets  these 
big  holes  in  the  sides  of  her  stocking." 

"Mrs.  Wigton,"  I  whispered,  "you  can't 
just  go  on  as  if  he  weren't  here — as  if  we 
weren't  in  the  room  with  a  dead  man ! " 

Mrs.  Wigton  went  on  talking  as  if  she 
hadn't  heard  me.  "When  the  roses  die  and 
fall  off  the  bush,  you  don  t  run  away  from 
them,  do  you.  Miss  Bea?  You  aren't  upset 
by  the  flowers  when  they  die.  You  aren't 
afraid  of  that  big  dead  oak  tree  in  the  yard — 
the  one  that  the  ivy  grows  on,  and  the  birds 
nest  in." 

"But  Mr.  Seitz  is  a  man,"  I  cried. 

"And  it  is  all  quite  the  same,"  Mrs.  Wig- 
ton said.  And  when  she  looked  at  me  her 
face  was  C|uiet  and  even.  "Quite  the  same," 
she  said.  "Next  spring  the  rosebush  will 
have  new  roses.  And  more  ivy  will  grow  on 
the  oak  tree,  and  more  birds  will  come.  And 
in  a  few  years  Mr.  Seitz's  grandchildren  will 
be  grown  up  and  having  children  of  their 
own.  That's  the  way  the  world  moves.  That 
is  how  it  is.  Miss  Bea,  all  natural-like.  And 
good  sensible  people  see  it  like  that.  And 
you  and  I  are  good  sensible  people.  Mr. 
Seitz  is  just  a  kind  old  man,  having  his  rest. 
Now  I  remember  once  when  I  was  a  little 
girl  at  Belviderc  Park,  we  had  an  old  dog 
named  Vicky.  She  was  really  named  after 
the  Queen,  and  I  guess  we  shouldn't  have 
done  it,  but  she  was  a  fat  old  dog  and  a  very 
good  mother,  so  that  she  lived  up  to  her 
name,  you  might  say.  You  know,  of  course, 
about  the  Queen.  Victoria,  that  was.  One 
year  Vicky  had  six  puppies.  Their  father  was 
a  stable  dog  named  Towser,  not  quite  as 
pedigreed  as  Vicky,  but  very  gentle  and 
kind.  Towser  had  one  blue  eye  and  one 
brown  eye.  Now  in  a  human  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  lucky.  And  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  it  was,  for  I  once  knew  a  man  with 
a  blue  eye  and  a  brown  eye  and  he  won  a 
lottery.  Now  some  say  a  lottery  is  bad.  But 
if  I  were  to  tell  you  what  that  old  man  did 
with  the  lottery  money,  you  might  not  think 
so.  But  anyhow,  we  were  talking  about 
Vicky  and  her  puppies,  and  one  special 
puppy  named  Dolly  that  was  very  venture- 
some and  forever  getting  lost.  Well,  one 
night  Vicky  kept  crying  and  whining  at  the 
kitchen  door  and  carrying  on  so  that  nothing 
would  do  but  for  us  to  follow  her " 

Just  then  we  heard  papa's  step  on  the 
porch,  and  Mrs.  Wigton  stopped.  But  I 
knew  that  I  was  warm  again  and  not  afraid, 
and  that  I  was  not  even  thinking  about  Mr. 
Seitz. 

Papa  shouted,  "Well,  everybody  all 
right?" 

But  before  I  could  answer,  Mrs.  Wigton 
was  out  in  the  hall  talking  to  him  very  fast 
and  low  so  that  I  couldn't  hear  what  she 
said.  But  I  could  see  papa  look  sharp  and 
worried,  and  he  came  into  the  room  quickly 
and  went  right  over  to  see  Mr.  Seitz.  Then 
he  put  the  afghan  around  Mr.  Seitz  and 
came  over  to  me  just  the  way  Mrs.  Wigton 
had  done,  his  face  even  and  smiling  just  a 
little. 

"Well,  chicken,"  he  said,  "I  guess  our 
first  job  is  to  carry  you  upstairs  to  bed.  You 
steady  the  leg,  Mrs.  Wigton." 

"But,"  I  cried,  "poor  Mr.  Seitz " 

"Yes,"  papa  said,  "I  know.  And  we'll  see 
about  taking  Mr.  Seitz  home  very  soon.  He 
has  been  sick  a  long  time,  Bea." 


"Mrs.  Wigton  is  glad  he  is  getting  his  rest 
now,"  I  said. 

"That's  right,"  papa  said.  Then  he  didn't 
speak  at  all.  Not  even  when  I  was  upstairs 
and  in  bed. 

But  all  at  once  Mrs.  Wigton's  face  seemed 
to  crumple  up  and  get  very  white,  and  she 
began  to  wrap  and  unwrap  her  hands  in  her 
apron,  and  she  seemed  very  little  and  scared, 
looking  up  at  papa.  And  her  voice  kind  of 
shook  when  she  said: 

"Oh,  doctor,  I  hope  I've  done  no  wrong. 
But  you  know  I  couldn't  leave  her — for  once, 
when  I  was  little,  I  was  left.  It  was  my 
grandmother.  I  think  I  never  quite  got 
over  it." 

Papa  just  said,  "Bea  will  never  know  how 
much  she  owes  you." 

And  I  thought  it  very  funny,  for  I  didn't 
owe  Mrs.  Wigton  anything. 

And  strangely,  in  the  way  sometimes  the 
most  important  things  are  forgotten  and  the 
most  trivial  remembered  through  the  years, 
it  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  part  I  re- 
membered most  clearly  of  that  whole  eve- 
ning was  when  mamma  came  upstairs  with 
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papa  to  kiss  me  good  night.  I  can  see  them 
now  standing  beside  my  bed,  papa's  arm 
around  mamma's  shoulder,  the  gaslight 
from  the  chandelier  making  mamma's 
pompadour  shine  like  gold.  She  had  pink 
roses  in  her  hat,  and  a  gray  feather  boa 
around  her  neck.  And  I  can  hear  her  say: 
"We  were  very  lucky,  Charles." 
Then  papa  said,  "Yes,  we  were — we  were 
very  lucky.  And  I  guess  you  know  it'll 
be  a  long  time  before  I  speak  for  one  of 
those  Schmitt  girls." 

And  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Wigton  was  going 
to  stay  and  I  felt  light  and  wonderful,  for  I 
wanted  to  hear  more  about  Vicky  and  Dolly, 
and  Towser  with  the  blue  eye  and  the  brown 
eye,  and  more  about  once  upon  a  time  in 
Belvidere  Park. 

Ihat  is  why  when  Enid  Carson  was  so 
worried  about  Jean's  children  I  thought  of 
Mrs.  Wigton.  I  remembered  papa  saying, 
"Bea  will  never  know  how  much  she  owes 
you."  And  I  remembered,  "You  and  I  are 
sensible  people.  Miss  Bea,  and  sensible 
people  see  it  like  that." 
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P.  .S.  From  HitlAr 

The  Duke's  Cottage, 
Rudgwick,  England. 

Dear  Beatrice:  So  Bruce  has  been  in 
China.  One  of  my  nicest  memories  is 
looking  out  of  the  porthole  at  dawn,  and 
seeing  all  those  little  rocky  islands,  like 
cake  crumbs  shed  by  a  giant,  around  Hong 
Kong. 

The  war  still  trips  us  up  in  most  unex- 
pected fashions,  as  yesterday.  There  is 
H.  M.  Tullett,  the  gardener,  mowing  the 
grass  once  more  at  a  gallop,  with  the 
motor  mower.  AH  of  a  sudden  there  is  a 
sinister  explosion — and  what  can  it  be? 
Shrapnel,  if  you  please.  A  large  lump,  still 
lying  around  from  our  local  buzz  bomb,  to 
half  wreck  the  lawn  mower,  with  Hitler's 
love. 

The  car  is  on  the  road  once  more,  look- 
ing sadly  dilapidated.  I  have  interviewed 
the  local  painter  of  cars,  Mr.  Cheeseman. 
He  said  hopelessly  that  he  would  certainly 
repaint  the  car.  When  I  asked  when — 
he  said  maybe  in  around  six  months.  You 
have  to  have  great  faith  in  the  future  these 
days,  and  an  immense  expectation  of  life. 

Yesterday  1  had  a  heart  throb  from  my 
laundry.  I  love  my  laundry.  Unlike  some 
people  and  their  laundries,  there  is  no  bit- 
terness between  us.  When  they  don't  send 
clothes  back  for  three  weeks,  I  know  it  is 
not  nasty  nature,  it  is  becau.se  they  can't. 
When  they  lose  a  tablecloth  or  shatter  a 
sheet  they  write  such  a  charming  letter 
that  I  say,  "Think  nothing  of  it."  My 
laundry  now  writes  saying  life  is  so  diffi- 
cult for  them  they  simply  don't  know  how 
to  carry  on.  Labor  gets  scarcer  and 
scarcer.  Where  is  everyone?  Work  in  a 
modern  laundry  is  far  from  being  the 
drudgery  of  old,  but  they  will  not. 

Best  love  to  you, 
DOROTHY   BLACK. 

My  dears :  The  other  night  we  picnicked 
in  Knightons  Woods.  The  old  picnicking 
place,  with  its  brick  stove,  has  been  so 
grown  in  with  trees  and  bracken  that  we 
can  no  longer  use  it.  The  last  time  we  did 
was  the  night  war  was  declared.  But  the 
silence  and  the  sun  remain  there,  and  the 
bracken  is  still  shoulder  high,  and  all  sorts 
of  insolent  birds  hoot  in  the  trees.  We 
built  a  fire,  and  daughter  June  cooked 
sausages,  bacon,  eggs  and  tomatoes  with 
great  skill,  while  some  of  us  sat  and 
thought.  And  others  just  sat. 

For  me,  memories  crept  around  on  tip- 
toe, but  the  sting  has  gone  out  of  them, 
and  most  of  their  faces  are  now  kind.  I 
find  middle  age  very  peaceful  and  a  nice 
rest.  If  one  no  longer  has  ravishing  hopes, 
at  least  there  are  few  terrors  left.  A  great 
battle  one  has  to  fight,  though,  I  find,  is 
not  to  give  good  advice  to  the  young.  Let 
them  go  their  three  sides  of  a  triangle. 
They  won't  thank  us  for  jjointing  out  the 
well-tried  .short  cut. 

Shall  we  get  more  petrol  now?  Will  the 
shape  of  the  stocking  soon  resemble  the 
human,  not  the  elephant,  leg?  Is  there 
anything  in  the  rumor  that  income  tax  is 


coming  down?  (Not  much,  but  a  bit,  and 
dear  knows  every  little  helps!)  And  what 
will  there  be  in  the  shops  to  buy  with  our 
measly  donation  of  coupons?  One  thing 
is  official :  that  we  are  to  somehow  struggle 
through  the  winter  with  24  coupons  for 
eight  months ! 

The  new  coupon  ration  came  as  a  bit 
of  a  shock.  This  treats  us  to  one  pair  of 
stockings  a  month.  Nothing  more.  So  it 
will  be,  for  a  great  many  people,  a  matter 
of  deciding  which  portion  of  the  old  body 
can  best  go  nude !  (It  takes  26  coupons 
for  a  suit  of  clothes,  9  for  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Ed.] 

We  are  having  Mary's  long-delayed 
wedding  party  on  Saturday  next.  You 
might  give  Ann  Batchelder  a  fond  kiss 
from  me,  for  oh,  the  hints  I've  had  from 
the   girl. 

A  party  here  bears  a  certain  comic 
resemblance  to  greater  events  in  the 
wide  world.  We  cannot  give  it  unless  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Cecil  lends  us  her  cups  and 
plates.  No  one  else  has  crockery  on  the 
.scale  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  C.  And  she  is  ter- 
ribly generous  about  it.  We  also  borrow 
Mrs.  Cecil's  retired  butler,  who  looks  like, 
and  should  have  been,  an  archbishop. 
There  is  a  wing  commander  with  a  tin 
tummy  (so  he  says)  coming  to  put  flood- 
lights in  the  garden.  I  long  to  know  how 
he  got  his  tummy,  but  do  not  feel  I  know 
him  well  enough  to  inquire.  As  yet. 

There  is  still  a  good  bit  of  moaning  over 
Lend-Lease  coming  to  an  end  with  a  bang. 
Personally,  I  feel  I  could  hardly  expect 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cecil  to  let  me  have  her 
cups  and  plates  and  dishes  for  my  party 
forever.  , 

Love  to  you  all, 
DOROTHY. 

►  English  friends  of  the  Journal  have 
asked  us  to  remind  our  readers  that 
customs  duty  and  purchase  tax  must  be 
paid  by  the  recipient  of  any  gift  parcel 
sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is 
no  lack  of  appreciation,  but  the  prohibi- 
tive cost  of  accepting  gifts  has  caused 
some  embarrassment.  Readers  are  ad- 
vised, therefore,  to  send  no  gifts  with- 
out consulting  the  Foreign  Exronomic 
Administration,  61  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  or  the  British  Information 
Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  City.      ED. 

It's  Just  Too  Much 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Dear  Editors:  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
for  many  years,  but  must  confess  that 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  page  so  nauseates  me 
that  I  have  no  stomach  for  the  rest  of  the 
Journal. 

I  could  never  understand  why  some 
people  consider  so  important  her  advice 
on  everything  under  the  sun.  She  was 
born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  her  mouth, 
and  has  never  experienced  any  part  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  tZH) 
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The  party's  on . . .  Have  a  Coca-Cola 


»«*»~. .-  "^ 


...or  ^^ Happy  Birthday^^ to  you 


"And  a  good  time  was  had  by  all,"  is  just  at  home  with  delicious  ice-cold  Coca-Cola  right 


one  way  of  saying  that  some  long  looked- 


out  of  the  refrigerator.  There's  no  better, 


forward-to  occasion  has  turned  out  to  be  quicker  way  to  say  So  glad  you  came,  friend 

top-notch.  And  one  way  to  make  certain,  of  ...  and  put  folks  into  a  gay  party  mood ...  than 

course,  that  all  joyful  events  live  up  to  happy  to  welcome  them  with  that  old  familiar  bid 

expectations  is  to  make  guests  feel  pleasantly  to  hospitality,  Have  a  Coke. 


You   naturally   hear  Coca-C 
called  by  its  friendly  abhrev' 
|"Coke".  Both  mean  thequa' 
uct  of  The  Coca-Cola 
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NOW. 


V  WW. . try  the  SHAMPOO 
THAT  CONTAINS  ITS  OWN 


1^*^. 


A  Shampoo  For 
the  whole  family 


goes  into  action  when  plain 
rinse  water  is  applied 


NOW  AVAILABLE  for  you  .  .  .  Fitch's  Saponiflec 
Cocoonut  Oil  Shampoo  combines  mild  Cocoanut  Oil  and 
vegetable  oils  into  a  perfectly  blended  shampoo.  As  rec- 
ognized authorities  on  hair  core  for  over  50  years.  The 
F.  W.  Fitch  Company  ask  you  to  try  this  beauty  shompoo. 


LEAVES   HAIR   SOFTER  ...  NOT  "DRYING" 

.  .  .  Helps  make  your  hair  feel  surpris- 
ingly softer  .  .  .  look  silkier.  After  sham- 
pooing, your  hair  will  have  a  lovely,  soft 
gloss  and  be  ea.sy  to  manage. 

"MOUNTAINS"  OF  LATHER  ...  In  either 
hard  or  soft  water,  a  small  amount  gives 
huge  swirls  of  billowy  lather  that  loosens 
and  floats  away  dirt,  dust  and  other  hair 
accumulations. 

A  TRUE  BEAUTY  SHAMPOO  .  .  .  Brings  out 
the  natural  beauty  of  your  hair  by  re- 
vealing those  shy  highlights  that  lend 
glamour  to  every  hairstyle. 

PATENTED  RINSING  AGENT  .  .  .  Makes 
rinsing  a  simple,  easy  job.  This  special 


At  Drug  Counters 
Generous  6  oz.  bottle 


agent  goes  into  action  with  the  rinse 
water  to  help  carry  away  remaining  par- 
ticles. No  special  after-rinse  is  required 
.  .  .  hair  and  scalp  are  left  sparkling, 
clean,  refreslied. 

DELIGHTFULLY  FRAGRANT  .  .  .  Youll  like 
the  clean,  fresh  scent  of  this  clear  liquid 
shampoo.  It  leaves  your  hair  with  a 
pleasing,  delicate  fragrance.  Try  Fitch's 
Saponified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo. 


FOR    DANDRUFF 


.  .  .  Ask  for  and  use  Kitch's  Dandruff 
Hemover  Shampoo  .  .  .  the  only 
shampoo  made  whose  guarantee  to 
remove  dandruff  with  the  first  apph- 
cation  is  hacked  by  one  of  the  world's 
largest  insurance  firms.  No  other 
shampoo  can  make  this  statement 
At  drug  counters  .  .  .  barber  and 
beauty  shops. 


PAININrEET,LEGS,HEELS? 

1  ired,  aching  feet;  rheumatic-like  foot  and  leg  pains;  callouses  or  sore  heels 

— these  are  signs  of  weak  or  fallen  arches.   Dr.  Scholl's  Arch 

\     \       \         Supports  and  exercise  (tive  relief  by  removing  the 

\  yV       V      cause,  muscular  and  liKamentous  strain,  and  help 

\  \i         Vpv  restore  your  arches  to  normal.   Expertly  fitted  at 

I     I  y,j^  Shoe,  Surgical  Supply  and  Dept.  Stores 

(     W\^\^l^     ^5  everywhere.   FREE   booklet   on   FOOT 

V_-AojJJ^__^-^   CARE,  write  Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc..  Chicago. 


DrScholis 


ARCH 
SUPPORTS 


TAere  /$  a  Dr.  Seholl  Foot  Comfort  Appliance  or  Remedy  for  Every  Common  Foot  Trouble 


fAwnt^^^n 


GOODS 

At  Stationery  Department*  Everywhere 


SAVOGRAN  p 

WAX  REMOVER      ^ 


AT  PAINT  AND 
HOKARi  STORIS 


f<K  Floors,  Woodwork,  >i< 

miTE  fOR  CIRCULAR  4 
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(Continued  from  Page  126) 
life  of  those  she  so  glibly  calls  the  "under- 
privileged." And  when  she  tells  us  how  to 
rear  our  children,  that  is  just  too  much. 
I  would  like  verj-  much  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  a  poll  of  JOL"RN.\L  readers  on  this 
subject.  V'er>'  truly  yours, 

MRS.  S.  C.  CLOVER. 

►  There  have  been  polls,  from  time  to 
time,  which  consistently  put  If  You 
.^sk  Me  very  high  on  Jol"RN.\i,  readers' 
lists.   ED. 

IVo  More  Banquets  of  Dreifs 

London.  England. 

Dear  Miss  BaUhelder :  Looking  through 
niy  old  letters,  I  came  across  one  from  you 
dated  February  7,  1937,  when  Edward 
popped  off  the  throne — remember? 

I  thought  I'd  write  again  to  say  how 
much  the  Journal  meant  all  during  those 
drab  war  years — only  one  did  not  arrive — 
and  I  felt  even  in  the  darkest  days  things 
just  couldn't  be  too  bad  if  there  was  still 
transport  for  the  Jot_RN.\L. 

Although  you,  madam,  should  be  im- 
peached for  treason !  Just  when  we  were 
sitting  down  to  a  banquet  of  "dregs"  — 
dried  eggs  to  you — the  Joirn.al  would  ar- 
rive. The  adverts  were  bad  enough,  but 
your  color  spread  just  sabotaged  the 
whole  morale  of  this  family. 

But  those  advertisements  for  Cannon 
towels.  Pcquot  sheets  and  undies — my,  oh 
my !  I've  one  sheet  that  isn't  patched  and 
about  two  towels  that  I  could  hand  out  to  a 
visitor.  At  times  it's  really  hard  to  know 
which  hole  to  climb  into  in  the  undies. 

So  it's  over  at  last  and  we  can  go  to  bed 
and  hope  to  get  up  all  of  one  piece,  and  I 
suppose  we  will  soon  be  saying  good-by  to 
those  handsome  guys  who  in  a  few  days 
have  seen  more  of  England  than  most  of 
us  in  a  lifetime.  I  did  hope  to  be  able  to 
steal  a  pair  of  those  glamorous  pink  dress 
pants  before  they  all  vanished.  I'm  sure 
they  would  make  a  wonderful  skirt.  But 
having  been  very  strictly  brought  up 
r'never  talk  to  strange  men")  I  just 
couldn't  get  around  to  stealing  those 
pants.  Sincerely  yours, 

MRS.  T.  A.  L. 

I  .Married  a  Veteran  Too 

Vancouver  B.  C,  Canada. 

Dear  Editor:  Would  it  help  the  girls 
who  have  married  today's  servicemen — 
or  who  will  marry  tomorrow's  veterans — 
to  hear  from  the  middle-aged?  My  vet- 
eran had  nearly  three  years  of  trench  war- 
fare on  the  western  front  between  his 
eighteenth  and  twenty-first  birthdays. 
He  was  wounded  twice,  and  his  second 
wound  was  complicated  by  shell  shock, 
which  invalided  him  back  to  Canada. 

During  all  this  time  it  was  not  my 
story.  Until  sue  years  after  the  war.  Bill 
and  I  lived  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  we  did  not  marry  un- 
til 1927.  Only  a  few  symptoms  of  strain 
were  evident  then.  Bill  still  had  night- 
mares about  the  war.  I  was  proud  of  the 
fact  that  after  we  were  married  the  night- 
mares disappeared  quickly.  They  have  re- 
curred only  once^in  1939.  In  the  first 
months  of  World  War  II.  the  old  French 
place  names  came  grimly  back  into  the 
news,  and  the  students  in  my  husband's 
college  classes  were  at  once  the  lads  to 
whom  he  must  say  good-by  and  the 
ghosts  of  himself  and  his  friends^the 
freshmen  of  1914.  Bill  had  nightmares 
several  times  that  fall. 

A  secondary  symptom  of  those  nerve- 
torn  days  has  persisted.  When  Bill  is  an- 
noyed he  speaks  with  a  cutting  harshness 
which  in  my  early  married  life  really 
frightened  me.  I  still  don't  like  it.  If  you 
marry  a  veteran  w-ho  has  once  known 
complete  nervous  exhaustion,  perhaps  you 
had  better  be  prepared  lor  the  rest  of  your 
life  to  disregard  his  tone  when  he  is  angry. 
But  I  do  not  mean  that  he  will  be  easily 
angered.  Bill  is  ordinarily  the  sunniest 
and  most  even-tempered  person. 

Exjjeriences  which,  ten  years  later,  are 
still  producing  nervous  symptoms  have 
deep  repercussions.  Bill  never  wanted 
children.  Our  baby  was  the  result  of 
planned  parenthood,  but  the  decision  was 
mine  and  the  hardest  hours  of  my  married 
life  were  filled  with  the  realization  that 
one  of  my  major  experiences  seemed  to  be 
separating  me  from  Bill  rather  than  draw- 
ing us  more  closely  together.  Of  course  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  war  brides  of 
this   generation   will   have   to   meet   this 


PRATT  &   LAMBERT   INC. 


BUFFALO   7,   NY, 


'v^-^m/^ 


bonffoiit 

Washes  hosiery,  lingerie,  girdles, 
all  fine  fabrics  qiiickly  and  easily. 
Handy  shaker  top  cylinder  provides 
15  to  20  economical  washings.  Sof- 
tens ^vater,  penetrates  thoroughly, 
floats  out  soil  leaving  garments 
fresh,  clean,  dehcately  scented.  At 
department  stores  and  beauty  shops. 

FRFF 

I  H  L  L  •  ■  >  Complimentary  packet  fo  do  1  2 
pairs  hose.  Send  postcard  request  to  Dept.  L-11, 
THE  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Kokomo,  Indiona. 


TTTH 


tUBOl 


Removes 

RUST  "-STAINS 

from 

BATHTUBS,   SINKS, 

THE   FLOORS, 
METALS,  RANGES 

AT  OROCERY,   HARDWARE, 
DRUG.   DEPT.   end   lOc   STORES 
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^    ^    enduring 

The  lasting  beauty  of  hard  sugar 
tree  maple  is  at  its  best  in  Wiilett 
reproductions.    See  them  soon  at  your 
dealers,  for  every  room  in  the 
home.     Wiilett  also  makes 
authentic  reproductions  in 
Wildwood  Cherry,  Amer- 
ica's richest  cabinet  wood. 

CONSIDER  H.  WILLETT,  INC. 

LOUISVILLE    11,    KENTUCKY 


Q/ta/nat 


THE  FINEST  NAME  IN  POTTERY 


StangI  craftsmen  have  sculptured  authentic  bird 
replicas  in  fine  pottery  from  famous  prints — 
including  Audubon  favorites.  The  beautiful 
colors,  hand  painted,  are  protected  under  glaze. 
Our  new  Bird  Booklet  reproduces  our  complete 
collection  of  60  named  birds  in  full  color. 
Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy. 

Sofd  f'n  leading  Gift  and  Department  stores.  The 
SlangI  name  appears  on  each  figure. 


FULPER  POTTERY  COMPANY 

Trenton  4,  New  Jersey 

America'i  Oldest  and  Finejf  Potter/ 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  .  .  . 
Fulper  Pottery  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Trenton  4,  N.  J. 

Pleose  send  beoutiful  booklet  illustrating 
complete  collection  o(  StongI  Birds  in  full 
color.  lOc  enclosed  for  mailing  cost. 

Name 

Address 


problem.  Nor  would  I  suggest  lor  a  mo- 
ment that  the  way  to  meet  it  is  not  to  have 
the  child.  But  if  you  find  this  attitude  in 
your  veteran,  I  think  you  .should  summon 
strength  to  accept  it.  And  don't  believe 
another  woman  who  tells  you  that  he  will 
feel  differently  as  soon  as  the  baby  is  born. 
Perhaps  he  will.  Bill  didn't.  He  grew  into 
the  job  and  the  delight  of  being  a  parent, 
but  he  certainly  didn't  change  his  attitude 
overnight.  It  seems  to  me  that  hone.sty 
and  understanding  are  important  here.  It 
isn't  fair  to  have  a  baby  because  you  want 
one  and  then  blame  your  husband  for  not 
having  feelings  he  warned  you  he  did  not 
possess. 

Bill's  job  survived  the  first  two  years  of 
the  depression  and  then  .sank  without  a 
trace.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  job  which 
would  just  support  us  if  we  lived  rent-free 
in  the  top  floor  of  his  family's  house  so 
that  his  mother  could  look  after  our  two- 
year-old  boy. 

The  loss  of  the  job  which  was  not  really 
suited  to  Bill's  abilities  was  our  beginning. 
Within  three  months  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment he  still  holds  and  in  which  he 
has  twice  been  promoted.  But  it  has  taken 
a  long  time  to  build  up  to  this  point,  and 
our  material  security  has  by  no  means 
caught  up  with  our  spiritual  .satisfactions. 

Twice  in  the  memory  of  my  generation 
our  men  have  been  asked  to  give  very  im- 
portant years  to  the  dangerous  service  of 
their  country.  But  when  there  is  living  to 
hje  done,  how  could  we  be  anywhere  except 
beside  them?  Very  sincerely, 

(Name  withheld  by  request.) 

The  Proof  of  the  Paddiri£ 

Seattle,  Washington. 

Dear  Miss  Batchelder:  Ha\'ing  taken  a 
sudden  domestic  turn  and  finding  a  little 
time  on  my  hands,  I  find  myself  not  only 
gazing  (with  rapture,  as  you  put  it)  at 
the  pictures  on  your  pages  of  the  Journal, 
but  reading  your  column  and  your  Line 
a  Day  word  for  word. 

And,  more,  I  like  it!  Me,  who  never 
knew  a  spatula  from  a  potato  masher.  My 
husband  is  humbly  grateful  to  you  for 
miraculously  changing  me  from  a  diner- 
outer  to  an  oh-let's-stay-homer.  And  the 
money  we  are  saving  will  soon  buy  me  an 
Ann  Batchelder  fur  coat. 

But,  in  spite  of  my  effusive  gratitude, 
I  do  wonder  about  you.  Where  do  you  get 
your  untiring  zest  for  food?  And,  having 
it,  how  do  you  keep  from  going  around 
looking  like  a  stuffed  green  pepper?  Do 
you  actually  taste  and  enjoy  the  dishes 
you  write  about?  Even  eggplant? 
Sincerelv, 

MRS.  W.  R. 

►  Miss  Batchelder  tastes  and  enjoys  her 
Journal  dishes — even  eggplant.  But 
no  stuffed  pepper,  Annie!   ED. 

No  TummyaoheM  Alloived 

Maracaibo,  Venezuela. 

Dear  Editors:  I  am  another  subscriber 
whose  mouth  is  made  to  water  every 
month  at  the  delectable  dishes  pictured 
in  Ann  Batchelder's  department. 

We  live  in  an  oil  camp  about  fifty  miles 
outside  the  city  of  Maracaibo,  and  the 
majority  of  our  neighbors  are  Americans. 
We  all  have  to  do  long-distance  planning, 
as  foreign  leaves  come  every  two  years, 
and  while  we  are  home  we  have  to  pur- 
chase everything  for  twenty-four  months — 
clothing,  linens,  electrical  equipment, 
gadgets,  and  even  Chri.stmas  presents  for 
the  next  two  visits  of  Santa  Claus.  We 
usually  market  once  a  week:  beef  or  pork 
over  a  dollar  a  kilo  (2.2  pounds);  ham. 
$.?.30  a  kilo,  uncooked;  eggs,  M)  cents  for 
lour;  canned  peaches  or  pears,  $1.,S(I  a 
can;  cigarettes,  75  cents  a  pack;  and 
everything  el.se  in  proportion. 

When  I  came  down  here  as  a  bride  I 
had  learned  to  cook  perfectly  two  items, 
one  of  which  was  a  mousse  containing 
shrimp,  cream  cheese  and  canned  tomato 
soup;  shrimp  can  be  purchased  at  great 
intervals,  but  cream  cheese  practically 
never.  As  to  the  canned  tomato  soup,  it  is 
illegal  to  import  it  into  this  country — I 
was  told  that  the  former  dictator,  Gomez, 
once  got  a  tummyache  from  a  tainted  can 
of  tomato  soup  and  had  a  law  passed  pro- 
hibiting its  importation  ever.  That  may 
not  be  a  fact,  but  there  is  no  canned  to- 
mato .soup  for  .sale  anywhere  in  Venezuela 
as  far  as  I  know. 

Very  truly  yours, 
MRS.  JOHN  L.  KRAEMKR. 


the  tell-tale  sign  of  age . 


EXHAUSTED  SKIN  reveals... 

the  tell4ale  signs— excessive  dryness, 

lines,  roughness,  loss  of  firm  contours. 

Oils  Of  Tbe  Wilberness  is  unusually  helpful 

for  exhousted,  aging  skin  because  it  contoins 

Importont  Lipoids ...  and  Lipoids  atb  necessary 

to  oil  skins,  young  ond  mature. 

Oils  Of  The  Wilderness  can  be  absorbed  by 

the  skin,  to  supplement  the  supply  of  Lipoids 

and  thus  help  to  bring  younger  Beauty. 


500  p/oi 


Frances  Dehey 
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It  was  then  that  "U.S."  Koylon  Foam  was  introduced.  It  was  then  that 
the  comfort  cushioning  for  future  milHons  was  born.  Streamhned  trains, 
airhners,  autos,  hotels,  hospitals  were  quick  to  adopt  this  preview  of 
comfort  to  come.  You'll  want  Koylon  in  your  home! 

Koylon  breathes  comfort.  That's  because  this  cushioning  of  buoyant 
rubber  latex  releases  air  from  thousands  of  tiny  cells  at  every  touch, 
every  pressure  of  the  body.  Koylon  is  self-cleaning,  too — free  of  dust, 
odor,  moisture.  It  lasts  permanently.  You'll  be  meeting  more  and  more 
Koylon — Comfort  Engineered  for  you,  wherever  you  sit  or  sleep. 


^Ve  first  became  conscious  of  a  new  kind 
of  comfort  in  a  streamliner.  Long  train 
rides  used  to  do  things  to  us.  Just  antici- 
pating the  distance  had  us  tired  before 
we  boarded  the  train.  That's  how  we  felt 
when  we  stepped  aboard. 


Tenyeaxs  ago 


But  we  came  to  life  with  a  zing  when  we  took 
our  seats!  We  always  thought  that  cushioning 
should  be  as  restful  as  this . . .  but  we  didnt 
think  it  was  possible. 


Somcfricnds  of  ours,  who  took  roomettes, 
liad  the  same  kind  of  cushioning  in  their 
mattresses.  They  agreed  they  never  slept 
so  soundly  or  awoke  feeling  more  re- 
freshed. All  of  us  really  were  sorry  when 
the  trip  ended. 


Com^rt  JEnqineered 


iT^ — ' 


Naturally,  we  ashed  the  porter  about  this  wonderful  cushioning 
material,  and  discovered  it  was  "U.S." Koylon  Foam.  On  that  ride, 
our  future  living  began.  Soon,  there's  going  to  be  lots  of  "U.S. "  Koylon 
Foam  right  in  this  home  of  ours. 

KOYLON     IS    NOT    AVAILABLE    YET    FOR     USE    IN    THE    HOME 
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ABf   ANSWER   FOR   EVERYTHING 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 


drawl  and  big  blue  eyes  offset  practically 
any  defect." 

"Now,  Helen,  Johnny's  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  himself " 

Without  realizing  it,  Mrs.  Simmons  made 
a  very  astute  reply.  "No  man  is  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  himself  around  Donna  Har- 
den." 

"Well,  you  must  admit,  Johnny's  been 
taking  care  of  himself  in  places  a  lot  more 
dangerous  than  his  own  home  town." 

"Blondes,"  observed  Artie  from  behind 
his  book,  "are  apt  to  be  more  fatal  than 
Japs." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simmons  exchanged  glances. 

"At  my  age,"  Mr.  Simmons  informed  him 
dryly,  "I  am  hardly  interested  in  a  dis- 
sertation from  you  concerning " 

The  telephone  rang,  cutting  into  his  sen- 
tence. 

"I'll  answer  it.  I'm  expecting  a  call  from 
my  science  teacher,"  Artie  said,  unruffled. 

He  was  getting  used  to  small  rebuffs  like 
this  from  his  family.    Ever  since  they  had 
visited  that  child  psy- 
chologist who    was         

helping  them  to  cope, 
he  had  to  watch  his 
step  around  them. 

He  returned  a  min- 
ute later.  "It's 
Donna.  She  wants  to 
speak  to  Johnny."  He 
raised  his  voice. 
"Hey,  Johnny — your 
Southern  belle  is  tin- 
kling." 

From  the  veranda 
they  could  hear  every 
word  of  Johnny's  con- 
versation. 

"Hello,  angel- 
puss."  Then,  after  a 
little  pause,  "Oh! 
Oh — yes,  I  see.  Sure, 
that's  O.K.  Yeah— I 
understand.  Sure,  I 
can  take  on  Artie — 
he  needs  exercising — 
getting  fat  as  a 
house  cat.  What 
time'U  you  be  back? 
How's  about  me  call- 
ing   you    this 


BY  JESSE  STUART 


eve- 
ning?" Another  sig- 
nificant pause.  "Oh! 
Well,  in  that  case, 
we'll  play  tomorrow 
afternoon.  I'll  give 
you  a  ring  in  the 
morning.  'By  now." 
He  hung  up  the  re- 
ceiver slowly  and  they 

heard  him  place  his  racket  on  the  hall  table 
with  undue  care.  Then  he  joined  them  on  the 
veranda. 

The  wench  eludes  me,"  he  said,  grinning 
and  shrugging  his  broad  shoulders  with  mock 
despair.  "Guess  I'll  have  to  dispense  my 
charm  within  the  family  circle  this  evening." 

It  was  a  good  try,  but  it  didn't  fool  any- 
body. 

"Artie  plays  a  very  good  game,"  consoled 
Mrs.  Simmons  brightly. 

"Yeah,  I  know,"  Johnny  grinned.  "I  hear 
he's  been  reading  up  on  it." 

"A  maximis  ad  minima,"  murmured  Artie. 

Mrs.  Simrnons  was  vaguely  distressed.  "A 
maximis — uh,  is  that  a  nice  word,  Artie?" 
she  asked. 

Artie  smiled  slightly.  "  It's  Latin,  mother. 
Quite  decent.  Freely  translated,  it  means 
'but  my  name's  not  glammerpuss.' " 

"Well,  we  still  speak  English  around  here, 
squirt,  so  you'd  better  confine  yourself  to 
the  local  jargon,"  observed  Johnny,  taking 
the  encyclopedia  away  from  him  and  pre- 
tending to  stagger  beneath  its  weight. 

"Do  you  want  to — uh,  take  me  on?" 
asked  Artie.  He  was  wondering  what  he'd 
do  about  his  science  teacher  and  the  special 
work  they  were  preparing  for  the  school 
rally. 


This  is  a  lonely  time  to  watch  the 
leaves, 
These  many-colored  deaths  that 
come  again, 
While  minutes  ride  upon  the  wind 
that  grieves 
Across  the  hollow,  jutted  cliflf  and 
glen. 
Unlike  prolific  spring  when  life 
was  here 
Among  these  hills  with  growth 
in  bud  and  leaf. 
This  early  autumn's  mood  of  death 
and  fear 
Makes  me  remember  seasons  are 
too  brief. 
Time  is  not  long:  "leave  hours"  too 
quickly  pass. 
Like  these  death-colored  leaves 
that  ride  the  wind; 
Time  is  a  speedy  sand  in  this 
hourglass 
Now  that  I  leave  this  heritage 
behind. 


Johnny's  breeziness  floated  away.  "Nope. 
I'll  let  you  off  this  time."  He  grinned 
bleakly.  "Reckon  I'll  stroll  on  downtown 
and  catch  a  movie."  He  retreated  before  the 
sympathetic  understanding  reflected  on 
their  faces.  "I'll  be  back  before  dinner.  Stick 
my  name  in  the  pot." 

They  watched  him  go  down  the  street, 
whistling  with  undeceiving  gaiety,  his  shoul- 
ders back  so  determinedly  that  the  effort 
was  obvious. 

"She  was  supposed  to  play  tennis  with 
him  this  afternoon,"  said  Mrs.  Simmons 
grimly.  "She's  stood  him  up  again." 

"He  doesn't  have  to  put  up  with  it,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Simmons  truthfully.  "But  I'd 
like  to  wring  her  lovely  neck,  just  the  same." 
They  were  all  thinking  the  same  thing. 
That  in  another  few  weeks  Johnny  would  be 
back  on  a  Pacific  atoll  fighting  Japs. 

"And  the  worst  of  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons, her  eyes  filled  with  that  dark  look 
they'd  had  all  the  time  Johnny  was  away, 
"we  can't  do  a  thing 

about  it." 

Artie  frowned.  You 
could  always  do  some- 
thing about  anything. 
It  said  so,  in  all  the 
science  books.  And 
he  had  read  hundreds 
of  them. 

All  at  once  he  found 
himself  contemplat- 
ing Donna  Harden 
with  new  interest. 
Heretofore,  he  had 
considered  her  a 
rather  doll-like  mem- 
ber of  the  human  so- 
ciety who  lived  in  the 
next  block.  And  who, 
for  some  reason — 
probably  glandular, 
he  decided — seemed 
definitely  attractive 
to  males  over  four- 
teen. For  some  time 
he  had  been  con- 
vinced that  she  was 
possessed  of  a  child's 
mind. 

Artie  stiffened.  His 
brain    cells   were    in 
sudden  turbulence.  If 
Johnny  needed  Don- 
na's presence  and  af- 
fection to  make  him 
happy  —  though 
heaven  and  the  gland 
experts   alone    knew 
why  —  then     there 
must   be   a   way   of  bringing  this   about. 
Science  had  an  answer  for  everything — even 
love. 

Artie  knew  all  about  love  and  the  emo- 
tions. He  had  as  late  as  last  week  finished  a 
thoroughgoing  perusal  of  Freud  and  Have- 
lock  Ellis.  It  had  required  a  heavy  lean- 
ing on  the  dictionary,  but  he  had  managed 
it. 

However,  the  information  he  needed 
would  more  likely  be  in  that  book  on  psy- 
chology which  Doctor  Harvey  had  given  his 
parents  after  their  visit  to  him.  Artie  knew 
exactly  where  they  had  hidden  it.  He  had,  in 
fact,  already  started  reading  it.  He  simply 
could  not  resist  the  printed  word. 

Excusing  himself,  he  retired  to  the  spot, 
and  for  the  next  hour  and  a  half  he  pored 
over  pages  one  hundred  six  to  one  hundred 
eighty.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  arose,  re- 
placed the  book  carefully  in  its  hiding  place, 
mentally  congratulated  Doctor  Harvey— al- 
though with  reservations — and  set  forth  for 
the  schoolhouse  and  scientific  research. 

Shortly  before  six  that  evening,  Artie's 
family,  which  was  normally,  of  necessity,  pre- 
pared for  anything,  received  a  resounding 
jolt.  Artie  invited  Miss  Amanda  Craig  to 
dinner.  He,  in  fact,  had  her  in  tow  when  he 
rounded  the  corner  just  beyond  the  front 
steps. 


•  ••when   you   buy  that   new 
REFRIGERATOR! 


%^ 


''GET  IT   BIG   ENOUGH!'' 

You've  heard  that  before.  But  it  bears 
repeating,  as  millions  know  through 
experience. 

To  get  the  greatest  benefits  from  a 
modern  refrigerator,  you  need  ample 
food  storage  capacity.  Space  for  your 
perishables  and  frozen 
foods.  Extra  space  for 
"quantity  bargains"  that 
save  your  money.  Space, 
too,  for  bottled  beverages. 
And  don't  forget  "left- 
overs"— often  kept  for  a 
week,  then  served  in 
tempting,  thrifty  ways. 

It    costs    but    little    to 
operate   even   the   largest 


refrigerator  —  especially  when  it  is 
insulated  with  Fiberglas*  Insulation. 
Highly  efficient,  inorganic,  odor- 
less and  moisture-resistant,  Fiberglas 
is  immune  to  time  and  decay.  No  other 
insulating  material  combines  so  many 
advantages.  That's  the  reason  most 
manufacturers  use  Fiberglas  in  refrig- 
erators, ranges  and  other 
household  appliances. 

For  other  helpful  hints 
on  what  to  look  for  in  re- 
frigerators (and  other 
appliances  and  household 
equipment)  send  for  your 
copy  of  the  free  booklet, 
"Some  Things  to  Remem- 
ber". Use  the  handy  cou- 
pon below! 


Fl  B  E  RG  LAS  /H4a/a^ff^ 


♦Trade  Mark  R.-g.  U.  S.  Pal,  Off. 


ASK     FOR     IT 
IN     YOUR     NEW 
REFRIGERATOR 


jL 


Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp. 

2101  Nicholas  Bldg.,  Toledo  1,  Ohio  ■ 

Please  send  me  your /ree  booklet,  "Some  ■ 

Things  to  Remember".  M 

Name .  _ 

Address ___^^^^______  B 

Please  Print  -  ■ 
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keep  their  hair  shining  bright  for  days ! 


When  a  girl  is  lucky  enough — is  beautiful  enough — to 
meet  the  rigid  requirements  for  becoming  a  "milHon 
dollar*  Powers  Model,  the  very  first  beauty  advice 
she  receives  is:  "Your  hair  is  one  of  your  greatest 
assets.  Use  only  Kreml  Shampoo  to  wash  it."  And 
here  is  why — 

Kreml  Shampoo  thoroughly  cleanses  hair 
and  scalp  of  dirt  and  loose  dandruff. 
Jt  actually  'unlocks'  the  natural  sparkling 
beauty  and  highlights  that  lie  concealed  in 
the  hair. 

It  leaves  hair  shining  bright  for  days. 
Kreml  Shampoo  positively  contains  no  harsh, 
drying  chemicals. 

Instead,  it  has  a  beneficial  oil  base  which 
helps  keep  hair  from  becoming  dry. 
Kreml  Shampoo  never  leaves  any  excess  dull 
soapy  film.  It  rinses  out  like  a  charm  and 
keeps  your  hair  looking  its  ravishingly 
beautiful  best  for  days! 

Buy  large  FAMILY  SIZE.  All  drug,  dept.  and  10(^  stores 

Krentl SHAMPOO 

FOR  SILKEN-SHEEN  HAIR-EASIER  TO  ARRANGE 

MADE  BY  IH£  MAKERS  OF  IHE  FAMOUS  KREMl  HAIR  TONIC 


Wash  your  hair  with  re- 
markably beautifying 
Kreml  Shampoo.  Excellent 
for  every  type,  color  and 
texture 

For  Glamorous 
Hair  Appeal 


Leaves    hair    softer,   silkier, 
gleaming  with  natural  lustre 


From  the  veranda  Johnny,  whose  vision 
was  20-20  in  the  raw,  saw  that  Artie  was 
convoying  someone  when  he  rounded  the 
corner.  And  what  a  Someone !  Johnny  did  a 
double-take. 

She  might  have  been  designed  by  a  master 
architect.  That  is,  she  went  in  just  so  far  and 
out  just  so  far.  With  the  result  that  the 
structure  was  perfect  and  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  anybody  condemned  it  as  unfit 
for  use.  This  was  topped  off  by  a  mop  of 
waving  red  hair  and  that  quality  which 
brings  out  the  famed,  two-noted  whistle 
from  the  men  in  our  armed  services. 

Johnny  blinked.  "Good  grief!  We  have 
underestimated  our  Artie.  He  is  a  genius! 
Who's ///a^'" 

Mrs.  Simmons  squinted,  then  broke  into  a 
pleased  smile.  "Why,  I  do  declare,  it's  Miss 
Craig." 

"Someone  we  should  know,  no  doubt?" 
inquired  Johnny  hopefully. 

"She's  Artie's  new  general  science 
teacher." 

"They  didn't,"  observed  Mr.  Simmons 
with  simple  sincerity,  "have  teachers  like 
that  when  I  was  in  school." 

"Nor  me,"  said  Johnny,  straightening  his 
tie  and  rising.  "No  wonder  Artie  is  so  dili- 
gent. Ye-owie!" 

Mrs.  Simmons'  face  lighted  up.  So  did 
Mr.  Simmons'.  Obviously,  they  both  had 
the  same  thought  at  the  same  moment. 

"Maybe  she'll  have  dinner  with  us,"  Mrs. 
Simmons  said,  having  no  way  of  knowing 
that  Artie  had  already  taken  care  of  all  in- 
vitations. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  watch- 
ing Miss  Amanda  Craig  annihilate  the  theory 
that  schoolteachers  are  prim,  bespectacled 


^  A  ('hincsc  hoy  <>nre  visitecl  the 
^  I  nilol  Slates  un<I  sotnfone  asked 
him  u  hat  impressed  him  most  ahout 
Amerieans.  The  la<l  ihoiiffht  long 
aii<l  har<l.  and  lh«'n  repliecl:  "The 
po<'idiar  slant  of  their  eyes." 

—THE  ROTARIAN. 


females  alive  only  for  the  purpose  of 
dispersing  knowledge  upon  sorely  tried 
youth. 

By  the  time  coffee  was  served,  Johnny  was 
so  impressed  that  Artie  was  compelled  to 
remind  him  that  Miss  Craig  was,  like  him- 
self, a  servant  of  science  and  would  he  please 
let  them  get  about  serving  same. 

Johnny  rose  reluctantly.  "When  I  was 
nine  years  old,"  he  grumbled,  "  I  was  in  bed 
by  this  hour." 

Artie  smiled  tolerantly.  "  It's  a  matter  of 
glands " 

"I'll  go  quietly,"  interrupted  Johnny,  re- 
treating hastily. 

Amanda  laughed,  and  reached  for  the  gen- 
eral science  textbook.  But  she  didn't  hurry, 
Johnny  noticed.  Encouraged,  he  paused 
near  the  door. 

"You  wouldn't  care  to  drop  a  few  nickels 
in  Nick's  juke  box  and  split  a  soda  or  two 
with  a  lonely  serviceman  when  you  finish 
with  the  Brain,  I  don't  suppose?" 

"I'd  love  to,"  Amanda  returned  promptly. 
Her  green  eyes  slanted  up  delightfully  at  the 
corners.  "Maybe  I  should  be  subtle  and 
pretend  to  hesitate  with  proper  maidenly 
modesty,  but  I'm  afraid  you  might  retract 
your  offer." 

Johnny  was  puzzled.  "Being  in  what 
passes  for  my  right  mind,"  he  said,  "that  is 
most  unlikely.  Why?" 

Amanda  opened  the"  general  science  book 
and  made  a  little  face  at  it.  "I  mean,"  she 
said,  "you're  a  rarity  in  the  life  of  a  school- 
marm,  corporal.  At  the  normal  there  were 
only  girls  and  the  professors— and  now  at 
school  there  are  only  pupils." 

"They're  either  too  young  or  too  old,  eh?  " 
Johnny  smiled. 

She  nodded  emphatically  and  laughed  at 
Artie,  who  was  taking  in  every  word  and 
looked  offended.  "Something  like  that. 
Now,  if  you'll  just  give  Artie  and  me  a 
chance  to  brush  up  on  the  Lalrodectus  mac- 
tans  " 
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When  a  stopped-up  nose 
due  to  colds  makes  it  hard 
to  breathe  .  .  .  get  Mistol 
Drops  with  Ephedrine*.  A 
little  in  each  nostril  tempo- 
rarily contracts  swollen 
membranes  .  .  .  helps  you  to 
breathe  easier  and  therefore 
sleep  better. 
*  CAUTION:  Use  only  as  directed 
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See  what  they  do 
for  your  lips 

7  tDON  JUAN  STAYS  ON  when  you 
eat,  drink,  kiss,  if  used  as  directed. 
No  greasy,  smeary  effect. 

2 'LIPS  STAY  LOVEIY  without  fre- 
quent retoucliing.  Try  today. 
:?  .  NOT  DRYING  or  SMEARY.  Imparts 
*-^     appealing    glamour    look.  Creamy 
smooth — easily  applied. 

^#NEW  Style  SHADES. ..Try  medium 
Red,  a  rich,  true  red,  flattering, 
youthful  lookirtg,  or  Raspberry, 
darker,  so  delighting  and  alluring. 
Other  shades,  too. 


Matching    powder, 

rouge  &  cake  make-up 

—  for    beauty's   sake. 

In  Canada  also. 


LIPS    LOOK    LOVELY 


Don Juan 

MILLION    DOLLAR 

Lipstick 


ALL  DESIGNS 
IN  FULL  COLOR! 

Written  and  edited  by  leading  quilt  ct- 

perts.  Contains  31  modern  and  heirloooi 

designs   for  both  applique   and    patch. 

work  quilts.  Cutting  patterns  and  dl- 

•■eclions  for  each  design — charts  shown 

^j^  in  4  colors.  Dozens  of  useful 

tips  on  quilt  and  comforter 

making.  Send  just  10c  today, 

QUILT  for  PLEASURE 

AND  PROFIT! 

Enjoy  fluffier,  more  luxurious 

and   comforters    than 

ever  owned  before.  It's 

fun.  it's  easy,  it  savesyou 

money.  For  beat  resalta 
UBe  BOperior  Taylor- 
Made  layer-bilt  battins. 
Quilts  easier,  baodlea 
easier,   ffives    extra 

warmth  withoat  extn. 
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I  Ever  yanked  bandages  off  sore  fingers  . . .  pulled  hairs 
trying  to  get  stubborn,  sticky  tapes  loose?  Then  you'll 
jbe  delighted  with  Gauztex.  the  surgical  bandage  that 
sticks  ONLY  to  itself.  Made  of  specially  processed 
gauze . . .  soft,  dry,  porous.  Gauztex  won't  come  off  in 
'oil,  gasoline,  naphtha,  or  water.  Keeps  dirt  out,  lets 
Ihealing  air  IN.  Does  not  stick  to  skin  or  hair — comes 
off  instantly  without  pulling.  Various  widths,  lengths. 
ALSO  ready-made  BAND-ME-QUICK  finger  sizes. 
At  all  drug  counters— 10c  up.  Get  Gauztex  TODAY. 
^General  Bandages,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Johnny  shuddered.  "Even  without  know- 
ing what  it  means,  I  am  revulsed." 

"It  means  black  widow,"  Artie  supplied 
willingly.  "Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you 
about  them?" 

"No  thanks.  My  dreams  are  getting  bet- 
ter all  the  time,  and  I  wouldn't  like  to  hear 
anything  that  might  set  them  back."  He 
edged  toward  the  door.  "I'd  better  warn 
you — after  Artie,  I'm  afraid  you're  going  to 
find  me  a  trifle  slow." 

Amanda  grinned.  "I  hope  so!  After 
Artie,  I  need  someone  a  trifle  slow." 

"I  can't  guarantee  to  answer  the  sixty- 
four-dollar  questions,  but  I  can  bring  you 
up-to-date  on  Dick  Tracy's  activities,"  he 
told  her. 

"There  are  times,  corfX)ral,"  Amanda  as- 
sured him  darkly,  "when  a  girl  is  more  in- 
terested in  Gravel  Gertie  than  Mme.  Latro- 
dectus  Mactans." 

"But  not  right  now,"  said  Artie  firmly, 
and  closed  the  door. 

He  considered  the  first  step  of  the  experi- 
ment a  success.  If  Donna  wasn't  at  Nick's 
in  person,  some  of  her  friends  would  be. 
She'd  be  sure  to  hear  of  this  before  noon 
tomorrow.  Maybe  old  Harvey  wasn't  so 
dumb,  after  all. 

The  next  afternoon  was  warm  and  stmny. 
It  was  the  sort  of  April  afternoon  about 
which  poets  have  been  wont  to  rhyme  with 
words  like  "love "  and  "romance "  since  man 
first  noted  the  chemical  reaction  resulting 
from  such  climatic  conditions. 

It  would  not  have  been  apparent  at  once 
to  a  casual  observer  that  the  barometer  was 
falling  steadily  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sim- 
mons' tennis  court.  But  it  was. 


^  The  well  of  Providence  is  deep.  It 
^  is  the  buckets  we  bring  to  it  that 
are  small.  —MARY  WEBB. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  think  big,  so 
long  as  you  don't  think  other  peo- 
ple   small.  —SCOTT  (Polar  Explorer). 


The  tennis  court  had  been  temporarily 
converted  into  an  arena  in  which  Donna  and 
Johnny  were  verbally  sparring  like  two  well- 
trained  gladiators. 

Donna  was  a  delicate  pink  and  gold 
ornament  in  blue  shorts  the  exact  color  of 
her  eyes.  People,  including  Johnny,  auto- 
matically fell  back  upon  well-worn  phrases 
like  "Dresden  doll"  and  "blond  loveli- 
ness" when  they  described  Donna.  Her 
chief  claim  to  athletic  prowess  lay  in  her 
undeniable  ability  to  wear  shorts  to  their 
ultimate  advantage. 

At  the  moment,  however,  her  blond  love- 
liness was  marred  by  an  expression  of  pained 
exasperation.  "Well,  you  didn't  have  to  take 
her  to  Nick's,  of  all  places,  did  you?  "  she  was 
saying.  She  had  a  trick  of  italicizing  certain 
words  in  her  sentences. 

Johnny  looked  acutely  uncomfortable,  but 
at  the  same  time  pleased.  Like  a  woman 
getting  an  old-fashioned  permanent  wave. 
"It  warms  the  cockles  of  my  heart,  baby,  to 
think  that  jealousy  prompts  your  shrewish 
disposition  this  fair  afternoon." 

"I'm  not  jealous,"  said  Donna,  tossing 
her  blond  curls.  "But,  after  all,  Johimy,  to 
Nick's " 

"How  did  I  know  you'd  be  there?  Your 
last  communique  indicated  you  were  driving 
mamma  like  a  dutiful  daughter  to  a  Red 
Cross  meeting " 

"I  did.  But  we  got  back  sooner  than  I 
expected." 

Johnny  addressed  nobody  in  particular. 
"She  gets  back  soon  enough  to  call  an  ill- 
favored  drip  named  Tony  Evans,  but  not 
me.   I  don't  get  it." 

Donna  pouted  prettily  and  flashed  him  a 
melting  smile.  "Now  Johnny,  don't  be 
unreasonable.  Could  I  help  it  if  Tony 
just  happened  to  be  around  when  I  got 
back?" 

"Knowing  you,  glammerpuss,  if  this  is  a 
debate  I  take  the  afiirmative." 

(Continued  on  Page  135) 
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OY  the  time  you  read  this  both  of  these  great 
tuna  clippers  will  have  been  completely  outfitted  and 
will  have  put  to  sea  on  their  maiden  voyages.  They 
might  have  already  run  into  great  schools  of  tuna  — 
filled  their  refrigerated  holds  to  capacity . . .  and  be 
on  their  way  back  to  port  with  nearly  five  hundred 
tons  of  choice  tuna  stowed  away  in  each  ship. 

Christened  "CHICKEN  OF  THE  SEA"  and  "WHITE 
STAR"  in  tribute  to  our  famous  brands,  they  are  the 
largest  and  most  modern  all-steel  tuna  clippers  ever 


built . . .  sleek,  streamlined  ships,  powered  to  cruise 
thousands  of  miles  over  the  vast  Pacific  in  search  of 
the  nomadic  tuna. 

Of  course,  it  will  take  some  time  to  build  our  fishing 
fleet  back  to  pre-war  size  and  bring  in  enough  tuna 
to  supply  all  the  dealers  in  the  country.  But,  before 
many  months  have  passed,  we  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  go  into  any  grocery  store  and  buy  all  of  these 
famous  brands  of  tuna  that  you  want.  We  are  doing 
our  best  to  make  this  come  true  . . .  anc^  soon! 


VAN  CAMP  SEA  FOOD  CO..  INC. 
fermino/  (j/ond,  Co/ifornio 
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(Continued  from  Page  133) 
"I  think  you're  just  being  mean  to  excuse 
your  own  behavior,"  observed  Donna,  for- 
getting to  italicize  her  words.  "  In  fact,  if  you 
don't  mind,  I  don't  think  I  care  to  discuss 
the  matter  further." 

It  was  at  this  crucial  moment  that  Artie 
chose  to  invade  the  arena.  This  was  amazing 
in  the  extreme  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
being  that  Artie  habitually  eschewed  all 
forms  of  physical  endeavor  whenever  pos- 
sible. Yet  here  he  was,  replete  with  striped 
jacket,  racket  and  eyeshade!  It  was  ap- 
parent that  Artie  was  loaded  for  bear.  The 
second  cause  for  consternation  was  that  he 
was  escorting  a  lady.   Miss  Amanda  Craig, 


"Would  you  like  to  hear  about  them?" 
asked  Artie  politely. 

Amanda,  still  pink,  turned  to  Johnny 
apologetically.  "Please  continue  with  your 
game,  Corporal  Simmons."  She  took 
Artie  by  the  hand  firmly.  "Artie  and  I  must 
go — we  have  a  friend  waiting  for  us  at  the 
house." 

"A  friend,"  echoed  Artie  blankly.  "What 
friend?" 

"Mme.  LalTodedus  Mactans,"  replied 
Amanda  grimly.  "She's  not  so  bad  either— 
comparatively  speaking." 

A  wide  grin  broke  over  Johnny's  freckled 
face.  "You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind — we'll 
play  doubles." 


to  name  names. 

Miss  Craig's  red  locks  were  swept  back     Jlhere  was  nothing  to  do  but  accept.  Artie 
and  held  in  place  by  a  green  scarf  which    saw  to  that.   It  didn't,  however,  turn  out  to 


matched  her  green  play  suit,  the  like  of  which 
had  never  before  adorned  a  schoolmarm. 
After  one  comprehensive  glance  around,  she 
looked  more  than  a  little  embarrassed. 

Artie  made  the  introductions  with  bland 
assurance.  Through  his  mind  was  traveling 
line  six,  page  one  hundred  forty  of  Doctor 
Harvey's  literary  offering,  to  wit: 

"If  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  press  home 
as  soon  as  possible  any  advantage  once 
gained." 

Donna's  smile  was  as  cold  as  the  half- 
moon  it  resembled. 

"Gosh,  Johnny,"  said  Artie,  with  spurious 
surprise.  "I  had  forgotten  you  were  playing 
this  afternoon." 

Miss  Craig  viewed  Artie  mistrustfully. 
"For  one  who  only  yesterday  could  quote 
little  items  like  the  exact  date  on  which  King 
Tut  was  interred,  your  memory  seems  to 
have  failed  you  all  at  once." 

"It  comes  and  goes,"  admitted  Artie  good- 
naturedly. 

"Weren't  you,"  asked  Donna  with  child- 
like guile  that  was  out  of  keeping  with  the 
look  she  shot  Johnny,  "at  Nick's  last  eve- 
ning?" 

"Why,  yes,"  replied  Amanda  uncom- 
fortably. "I " 

"She  went  with  Johnny,"  explained  Artie, 
who  liked  to  keep  the  record  straight.  "But 
this  afternoon  I'm  her  date." 

It  was  difficult  to  tell  if  Donna  were  smil- 
ing to  keep  from  gnashing  her  teeth,  or  if  she 
really  meant  it. 

"I  knew  Artie  was  precocious,"  she 
purred.  "But  this  is  a  new  high,  even  for 
him." 

"Manpower  shortage,"  laughed  Amanda, 
but  her  green  eyes  glinted. 

Artie,  blissfully  unaware  of  currents  flow- 
ing swiftly  over  his  head,  chimed  in:  "Miss 
Craig's  my  science  teacher.  She  knows  all 
about  worms  and  things." 

Donna's  blue  eyes  were  little  gimlets  bor- 
ing into  the  back  of  Johnny's  averted  head. 
"I  don't  doubt  it." 


'This  works  through  office  partitions." 


be  the  wonderful  idea  he  might  have  hoped 
for.  The  girls  didn't  fight  over  Johnny.  In 
fact,  the  conversation  lagged  dismally  from 
the  first,  then  broke  down  completely  under 
the  steady  weight  of  Donna's  frigid  si- 
lence. 

After  one  set,  she  made  for  the  nearest 
lawn  chair  and  refused  to  budge.  "I'm 
tired,"  she  announced  flatly. 

"O.K.,  I'll  get  out,  too,"  Artie  offered 
hastily,  thankful  for  an  opportunity  to  get 
into  his  favorite  position,  sitting. 

Donna  repaired  the  damage  to  her  make-up 
and  concentrated  on  the  game  taking  place 
on  the  court.  There  was  a  look  in  her  china- 
blue  eyes  which  indicated  she  was  having 
difficulty  remaining  fair-minded. 

Amanda,  however,  did  turn  out  to  be  a 
dark  horse.  Even  Artie  conceded  that.  She 
could  drop  a  kill-shot  over  the  net  like  a  pro- 
fessional. Her  wind  would  have  been  the 
envy  of  a  Southern  politician,  and  her  energy 
denoted  a  superabundance  of  vitamin  B. 

She  won  the  first  set  with  ease,  but  some- 
how she  contrived  to  make  Johnny  feel  like 
a  second  Don  Budge.  Artie,  taking  in  every 
detail  from  the  side  lines,  decided  that  losing 
to  Miss  Craig  did  more  for  the  morale  than 
winning  from  anyone  else. 

Donna  seemed  aware  of  this,  but  what- 
ever her  private  thoughts  were,  she  kept 
them  private. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  set,  Amanda 
called  a  halt. 

"After  all,  corpxjral,  you've  been  con- 
ditioned for  commando  warfare,"  she 
laughed,  shaking  hands  with  Johnny  across 
the  net.  Her  words  gave  the  impression  that 
he  had  chased  her.to  a  standstill.  "I'd  better 
get  home  and  soak  in  liniment  and  hot 
water  while  I'm  still  able  to  navigate." 

Johnny  shook  his  head.  "The  kindness 
that  kills,"  he  said.  "Lady,  I've  been  chased, 
pounded  and  ignominiously  defeated."  He 
grinned.  "No  other  marine  can  make  that 
statement." 

Amanda  smiled  briefly  and  looked  down. 
She  was  replacing  her  racket  in  its  frame. 

"Aren't  you  going 
to  stay  for  supper?" 
asked  Artie,  disap- 
pointed. 

"Sorry,  Artie," 
said  Amanda,  with- 
out stating  why. 
"Not  tonight." 

"Fried  chicken 
and  homemade 
cake,"  tempted 
Johnny,  smacking 
his  lips  and  rolling  his 
eyes. 

"Sounds  good," 
admitted  Amanda. 
"Some  other  time." 
She  turned  to  Donna. 
"It  was  nice  meeting 
you.  Miss  Harden." 
She  actually  sounded 
as  though  she  meant 
it. 

Donna  relaxed  a 
trifle.  "You  must 
play  with  us  again, 
Miss  Craig."  She 
patted  Johnny's  arm 
with  just  the  proper 
touch  of  possessive- 
ness.    The  gesture 
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than  old-style  coffee! 


•  If  you  like  good  cofTee,  here's 
a  real  treat  for  you!  Now  you  can 
make  a  cup  of  pure,  rich,  deli- 
cious coffee— in  just  5  seconds! 
It's  the  NEW  G.  Washington's 
Instant  Coffee!  All  you  do  is  add 
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hot  water  to  just  half  a  teaspoon- 
lul—ioT  the  grandest  cup  of  coffee 
you  ever  tasted!  No  coffee  pot; 
no  grounds;  no  waste.  Any 
strength  you  like;  it's  always  uni- 
form! Saves  time  . . .  saves  work. 
And  it  costs  no  more;  the  2-oz. 
container  equals  a  full  pound  of 
ground  coffee.  Try  it! 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  -For  the  time 
//  being,  much  of  the  G.  Washing- 
ton's Instant  Coffee  now  being 
made  is  going  to  our  Armed 
Forces.  However,  keep  asking 
for  it!  Your  grocer  will  have  it 
eventually. 
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3/.  cup  ^°^  ,  -hnnev) 

^^To^r-Uornsyruporl^^-^^, 

BoSn^,tSVaV"%^3?^r^^^^ 

"^^'Tar.d   cooVc   i"^,Tconsisleucy. 
ffier'uutU"^^"''' 


TWO  easy  hoWay  fixings 

you  11  i^e  thankful  for 


V^^-*^^°oong^a\ed  lemon  nnd 

2  egSf    „non  lemon  3"^".v»eet  elder 

1  tablespo°"  '  e  ^  jce  or  swe 

\,^  cups  orange  3  ^^  lem^^ 

^^'"'''Id  orange  J^'^t^.^^starts  to 
iuice  and  o'  mixture  ^gr 

cool,  a^Ut  with  a  rotary  "      ^^ 

fiat*"""- 


SHORT  on  shortening?  for  the  Thanks- 
fjiving  pie?  Like  a  light  dessert  after 
a  big  dinner?  Then  this  frosty  Dutch 
Flummery  is  just  your  dish!  And  — 
holiday  or  any  day— this  gay  fruit- 
salad  mold  is  sure  to  brighten  meals 
grown  monotonous  from  shortages. 


KNOX  GELATINE  can  helpyou  with  lots 
of  "fancy  fixings"  like  these... help  you 
give  new  interest  to  the  plentiful  foods 
that  may  have  worn  out  their  welcome. 
Write  for  a  whole  bookful  of  Knox 
recipes— ^yVce!  (See 
address  below.) 


KNOX  GELATINE 


•1^ 


^  ■*  _     ...„  c  „sf>s  V4  pkg> 


/ccvvps  6'  uses  %  pl^S' 

^  w  cup  sugar  „  or  honey) 

solve   in   hot   irmv  ^^^^j.   ^dd 

from  canned  fruits  ,  ^yrup  or 

rnTy?Tndfrc«>|^W|^-  it^-. 


may  be  useu.  •■-"'.  j^  cold  wat^M 
Sfat  has  been  nnsea  m      ^.^^  ^^^^j 
or  into  individual  tnolds^       ^^^^^. 
firm,  serve  on  lettuce^g    ^^^ 
fanne^^r-ts^'e  used,  use  a  Utile 

less  sugar.) 
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said  plainer  than  any  words,  "Posted — 
Keep  Off." 

It  didn't  miss  Amanda,  but  she  took  it 
without  batting  a  lash.  "I  do  hope  you'll 
excuse  my  barging  in  on  your  game— Artie's 
good  impulses  will  be  my  undoing  yet."  She 
smUed  at  him,  taking  the  sting  out  of  her 
words.  "See  you  tomorrow,  Artie." 

Johnny's  appreciation  of  her  retreating 
figure  was  interrupted. 

"A  most  unusual  schoolteacher,"  observed 
Donna. 

"She's  super,"  bragged  Artie.  "She  knows 
all  about  worms  an'  bugs  an' " 

Johnny  winced.  "You're  getting  senile, 
squirt,"  he  told  his  brother;  "you're  repeat- 
ing yourself." 

"If   the   shoe    fits "    began    Donna 

archly,  then,  noting  the  expression  on 
Johnny's  face,  she  flashed  her  dimples  un- 
expectedly. "I  was  joking.  Where's  all  that 
chicken  you  were  offering  so  lavishly  to  the 
public?  I'm  starved."  She  linked  her  arm 
through  his  and  smiled  up  at  him  meltingly. 

Johnny  blushed  and  gulped.  "Coming 
right  up,  angelpuss,"  he  said,  and  led  the 
way  toward  the  house. 

He  turned  to  view  the  street  down  which 
Amanda  had  recently  departed.  There  was 
a  look  of  mixed  anxiety  and  pleasure  on  his 
freckled  countenance.  But  there  was  no  de- 
nying that  he  looked  happier  than  at  any 
time  since  he  arrived  home  on  furlough. 

It  sure  was  working,  all  right,  thought 
Artie,  following  them  toward  the  house.  He 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  between  Doctor 
Harvey  and  himself,  they  could  probably 
solve  a  great  many  of  this 
world's  problems.  ■■■i^^^H 


By  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning  two  minor  events 
of  interest  had  taken 
place.  During  the  night  it 
liad  stormed,  leaving  in 
its  wake  a  drippy,  dreary 
day.  And  Miss  Amanda 
Craig's  heretofore  reliable 
jalopy,  left  overnight  in 
the  rain,  had  developed 
unexpected    temperament  "~ 

and  refused  to  budge. 

The  net  result  of  these  ^^■■■^^B 
mishaps  was  that  by  ten 
o'clock  Cpl.  Johnny  Simmons  could  be  seen 
piloting  the  Simmons  chariot  through  the 
rain  toward  the  high-school  auditorium. 
Beside  him  rode  Artie  and  Miss  Amanda 
Craig. 

"  Lepidoptera,  Hemiptera,  Hymenoptera, 
Coleoptera,"  intoned  Artie  chantingly,  peer- 
ing with  half-closed  eyes  at  the  dripping  land- 
scape sliding  past. 

Johnny  viewed  him  skeptically.  "More 
lingoes,"  he  said.  "What's  he  up  to  now?" 

"He's  reciting  the  scientific  names  of  the 
insects."  replied  Amanda.  "It  helps  him 
keep  calm." 

Johnny  grinned.  "Let  me  know  when  he 
gets  around  to  me." 

Amanda's  eyes  crinkled  at  the  corners. 
"I  will,"  she  promised. 

iHE  rally  was  a  huge  success.  Artie 
paraded  Johnny  up  and  down  the  aisles 
and  corridors  with  small-brother  pride  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  I.Q.'s  or  genius 
ratings. 

Finally,  Johnny  balked  in  self-defense. 
"Remember  me?"  he  protested  wearily. 
"  I'm  a  marine — not  a  foot  soldier.  And  un- 
less you  navigate  me  to  a  folding  position, 
I'm  going  to  embarrass  you  by  collapsing  in 
front  of  your  public." 

"Sure,"  obliged  Artie  happily,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  direct  him  to  the  most  prominent 
seat  in  the  auditorium.  A  soft,  comfortable 
one,  right  next  to  Miss  Craig's.  "I've  got  to 
get  up  on  the  stage  now,  anyway."  He 
trotted  off,  then  returned  to  squeeze  Johnny's 
hand  and  look  up  at  him,  his  eyes  shining. 
"Gee,  I'm  glad  you  came  along,  Johnny," 
he  said. 

Johnny  didn't  look  like  a  tough  marine  at 
all.  "So'm  I,"  he  said.  He  cleared  his  throat 
and  gave  Artie  a  little  shove.  "Okay,  Ein- 
stein, now  let's  see  you  go  into  this  intelli- 
gentsia act  I've  been  hearing  about." 


Artie  surpassed  even  his  own  previous 
records.  He  felt  a  great  glow  of  happiness  as 
he  jumped  down  off  the  stage,  prize  in  hand, 
and  headed  for  Johnny.  He  felt  that  he  had 
done  all  right  by  Miss  Craig  too. 

Another  thing  which  pleased  him  was  the 
new  look  of  admiration  in  Johnny's  eyes.  At 
first  Artie  thought,  naturally,  that  the  look 
was  for  himself  alone.  He  did,  until  he  no- 
ticed that  the  look  remained  there  even  when 
Johnny's  gaze  shifted  to  Miss  Craig,  which 
was  often.  Miss  Craig,  thought  Artie,  ex- 
periencing a  faint  pang  of  jealousy,  had  cer- 
tainly contributed.  But  by  no  means  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  light  in  Johnny's  eyes. 

"A  celebration  for  the  victor,"  aimounced 
Johnny.  So  they  departed  for  Nick's,  to 
place  their  feet  beneath  one  of  his  round 
tables  and  celebrate  via  malted  milks  and 
ice  cream. 

It  had  stopped  raining  now,  the  sun 
threatening  to  show  itself  momentarily.  It 
was  all  undeniably  pleasant  in  a  strangely 
unintellectual  way,  decided  Artie.  He  sucked 
his  milk  up  experimentally  through  the 
straw,  trying  to  bring  it  exactly  to  the  top 
and  keep  it  there  without  moving  in  either 
direction.  He  wondered  what  Doctor  Har- 
vey would  make  of  the  way  Miss  Craig  and 
Johnny  were  looking  at  each  other. 

Maybe  he'd  better  consult  Doctor  Har- 
vey's book  regarding  this  unforeseen  devel- 
opment when  he  got  home.  He  was  mentally 
fixing  the  task  for  himself  when  he  glanced 
up  to  find  Donna  regarding  the  three  of  them 
with  wide  blue  eyes  that  had  acquired  a 
flinty  expression  since  last 
^^■■I^IBB      evening. 

This  jolted  Artie  out  of 
his  customary  calm.  "  Man 
the  guns,"  he  said,  sotto 
voce,  and  kicked  Johnny 
gently  on  the  shin. 
"Why — hell-o.  Donna!" 

Johnny  sprang  to  his 
feet,  looking  as  though  he 
wished  he  were  elsewhere. 
Even  in  a  foxhole.  "Hello," 
he  echoed  blankly. 

Donna  approached  the 

table,  her  blue  eyes  giving 

■^■■IHHB      off  little  sparks.    "Don't 

let    me    break    up    your 

party,"  she  said.  "  I  was  just  passing  by  and 

saw  your  car  outside,  so  I  thought   that 

I'd  drop  in." 

Amanda  nodded  pleasantly,  and  shoved  a 
chair  toward  Donna.  "Hello,  Miss  Harden," 
she  greeted  her  amiably.  "We're  celebrating 
Artie's  victory  over  intellect.  Have  a  malt 
with  us?" 

"No,  thanks,"  refused  Donna  curtly,  no 
trace  of  drawl  or  italics  in  her  voice.  She 
turned  to  Johnny.  "Not  that  I'm  hungry, 
but  weren't  we  to  have  lunch  together?  Do 
you  know  what  time  it  is?" 

"  It  is  exactly  five  and  one  quarter  minutes 
past  twelve  noon,"  replied  Artie  politely, 
after  a  careful  scrutiny  of  his  watch. 

Amanda  gathered  up  her  things  quietly. 
"We  seem  to  have  our  zones  of  occupation 
slightly  mixed  up,"  she  commented  dryly. 
She  laid  her  hand  briefly  on  Artie's  shoulder. 
"I  was  proud  of  you  today,  Artie — truly 
proud."  She  turned  back  to  Johnny  and 
looked  him  squarely  in  the  eyes  without  a 
single  flutter.  "Good-by,  Corporal  Johnny — 
and  thanks  for  coming  along  today.  It 
meant  a  lot  to — to  Artie." 

Johnny  stared  after  her  as  she  went  out 
the  front  door  and  across  the  street.  A  queer 
expression  settled  across  his  friendly,  freckled 
face. 

Donna  raised  her  eyebrows  skeptically. 
"Well,  of  all  the  nerve!"  she  said.  "So  it 
meant  a  lot  to  Artie!" 

Johnny's  gaze  traveled  across  her  deli- 
cate, Dresden-doll  features  as  though  he 
were  seeing  her  for  the  first  time.  "Wait  a 
minute,  angelpuss — hold  the  presses!  You've 
been  tuned  in  on  some  phony  propa- 
ganda." 

Donna's  lips  compressed  to  a  narrow  line. 
"Of  course,  my  time  isn't  valuable  to  any- 
one, but  I  don't  see  why  /  should  be  kept 

waiting " 

(Continued  on  Page  LIS) 


^  To  lalk  freely,  to  eat  well. 
^  to  di.setiss  abstraet  ideas, 
or  ISO  fishing  when  one  wants 
to — in  short,  to  enjoy  good 
things — soiin<ls  easy,  but  we 
have  leariil  that  it  rests  on 
a  most  eoniplrx  and  fragile 
striM'Inrt;  in  wliich  are  united 
tolerance,  love  of  truth,  and 
oilier  (|uali lies  not  to  be  found 
in  primitive  society. 

—SIR  KENNETH  CLARK; 
In  La  France  Libre. 
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shines  at  the  table! 


First  the  Ekco  Pressure  Cooker  provides  the  joy  of  cooking  in  magic 
minutes,  THEN  brings  food  piping  hot,  extra  nutritious  to  the  table  .  .  .  saves 
steps  and  dishes  .  .  .  makes  your  serving  as  simple  and  smart  as  your  cooking. 
See  how  beautifully  the  Ekco  plays  its  dual  role  .  .  .  with  gleaming  plastic 
serving  handles  instead  of  the  cumbersome  kitchen  kind  .  .  .  with  a  special 
serving  cover  and  tray  if  you  wish. 

•  And  the  Ekco  is  easy  to  use!  A  tw/rl  of  the  Finger-tip  Knob  seals  it. 

A  flick  of  the  Pressure  Control  keeps  pressure  at  the  proper  level.    See  the 
Ekco  before  you  buy  any  pressure  cooker.  It's  plus,  plus,  plus!  At  better  stores. 


EKCO) 
EKCO       PRODUCTS       COMPANY      •      CHICAGO 


ressure  cooker 


wifh   the 

fingertip  seat 
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^^^o  I  see  smooih^ea\ihii  skin?  H/e//..^ 

"Baby's  health  depends  so  much  on  the  right  care !  Mom  says  that  my 
skin  is  "glowin'  with  health',  thanks  to  mild,  soothin'  Mennen  Antiseptic 
Baby  Powder.  Get  it  for  your  baby— helps  prevent  diaper  rash,  urine  irri- 
tation, chafing,  many  other  troubles.  Here's  why  I  say  Mennen  is  best: 

1.  More  baby  specialists  prefer  Mennen  Antiseptic  Baby  Powder  than  any  other; 
they  know  best  that  Mennen  Powder  keeps  baby's  skin  healthier,  lovelier.* 

2.  Mennen  is  smoothest— shown  in  microscopic  tests  of  leading  baby  powders. 
Alennen  powder  is  "cloud-spun"  for  extra  smoothness— means  extra  comfort. 

3.  Mokes  baby  smell  so  sweet  .  .  •  new.  mild  flower-fresh  scent! 


// 


\5esf... 


.,_/ 


"Mom  also  uses  MENNEN  ANTISEPTIC  BABY  OIL  to  help  keep  my  skin 
in  the  'pink  of  condition!  More  hospitals  use  it  .  .  .  more  doctors  recommend  it 
.  .  .  more  mothers  buy  MF'.NNEN  BABV  Oil,  than  any  other !" 


{Continued  from  Page  136) 

"I'm  sorry,"  Johnny  apologized.  "  I  didn't 
realize  it  was  so  late." 

"You're  not  going  to  give  me  that  one 
about  she  took  your  watch  and  you  didn't 
know  what  time  it  was,  are  you?"  asked 
Dorma  sweetly. 

Johnny  picked  up  his  cap  from  the  table. 
Then,  calmly,  he  reached  over  and  poured 
the  remains  of  Artie's  milkshake  into  a 
saucer  and  held  it  toward  her.  "I  believe 
Artie  would  call  that  Felis  libyca  domestica," 
he  said. 

Donna  bristled.  "It  seems  to  me,"  she 
observed  crisply,  "that  I  have  to  listen  to 
an  awful  lot  of  Artie's  brilliant  quotations. 
If  you  ask  me,  he's  just  a  spwiled  child  who 
likes  to  show  off." 

"  I  didn't  ask  you,"  said  Johrmy  pointedly. 
Then  all  at  once  his  stem  expression  faded 
and  he  smiled  at  her  in  a  kindly,  almost 
brotherly  manner.  "Angelpuss,  it  looks  like 
I've  been  operating  behind  a  smoke  screen 
lately,  but  I  think  I'm  beginning  to  see  the 
light.  I  vote  we  adjourn  the  meeting  and 
dissolve  the  partnership." 

Donna's  shrug  was  a  masterpiece  of  in- 
difference. "That  suits  me  just  fine,"  she  re- 
plied coolly.  "It  so  happens  that  there  are 
some  people  who  consider  my  wishes 
first." 

"Like  Tony  Evans,  for  example?" 

Donna  bit  her  lip,  but  didn't  reply. 

Johnny  regarded  her  quietly.  "Well,  I 
guess  that's  O.K.,  too,  baby.  As  Artie  would 
say,  I  guess  you  and  I  just  aren't  psycho- 
logically harmonized." 

"Oh!  I  suppose  you  and  that  schoolteacher 
are ! " 

"Now  that  you  mention  it,"  said  Johnny 
slowly,  "could  be."  A  gleam  of  conviction 
stole  into  his  blue  eyes.  "  In  fact,  you're  right 
over  the  target."  He  backed  hurriedly 
toward  the  door.  "Excuse  me." 

Donna  glared  at  his  departing  back. 
"You — you " 

"Wolf,"  supplied  Artie  obligingly.  He 
licked  the  last  trace  of  malted  milk  from 
Johnny's  glass,  and  regarded  Donna  pla- 
cidly. His  faith  in  Doctor  Harvey  and  his 
theory  was  as  yet  unshaken,  so  he  added 
serenely:  "Johnny's  a  wolf,  for  sure.  An' 
what's  more,  I  s'f)ect  he's  already  worn  out 
two  sets  of  fangs."  He  cupped  his  hands 
around  his  mouth  and  made  a  sudden  baying 
noise  that  echoed  resoundingly  in  Nick's 
small  place. 

"Brat!"  Donna  glowered  at  him,  then 
flung  herself  out  of  Nick's,  a  furious  Dresden 
doll  with  flying  blond  curls. 

Artie  congratulated  himself.  That  ought 
to  really  fix  Johnny  up  if  he  needed  more 
fixing  than  he  had  already  had.  Now 
Donna  was  good  and  jealous. 

He  caught  up  with  Johnny  and  Amanda 
just  in  time  to  hear  Johrmy  saying,  "That 
loud  noise  you  just  heard.  Miss  Craig,  was 
the  ■  posted — keep  off '  sign  being  torn  from 
the  back  of  Corporal  J.  Simmons." 
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Amanda's  green  eyes  twinkled  and  she 
giggled  in  a  most  unschoolteacherish  fashion. 
"According  to  certain  authorities,  I  already 
seem  to  have  my  hunting  license,  corporal," 
she  said.  "So  consider  yourself  at  bay." 

That  was  history  of  two  weeks'  vintage. 

Artie  consulted  his  wrist  watch.  It  was 
time  to  leave  for  the  nature  lecture.  He  still 
didn't  know  to  what  stumbling  block  he  and 
Doctor  Harvey  owed  defeat.  According  to 
Doctor  Harvey  and  logic.  Donna  and 
Jolinny  should  now  be  calling  each  other 
sugar-wuggie  and  such.  This  was  far;«from' 
the  case. 

From  the  veranda  Artie  could  hear  his 
parents'  voices  clearly  through  the  open 
window. 

"I  still  don't  know  how  it  happened,"  said 
Mrs.  Simmons.  "But  I'm  certainly  glad  it 
did.  I  can't  think  of  a  girl  I'd  rather  Johnny 
would  like." 

"Neither  can  I,"  agreed  Mr.  Simmons. 
"Amanda  is  a  fine  girl."  He  paused. 
"What  puzzles  me  is  Artie." 

Artie,  upon  hearing  his  name  mentioned, 
immediately  pricked  up  his  ears. 

"Me,  too,"  admitted  Mrs.  Simmons, 
lowering  her  voice  so  that  Artie  had  to  strain 
to  catch  what  followed.  "I've  been  watching 
him  for  almost  two  weeks  now — and  I  can't 
understand  it.  /  thought  since  he  is  so  fond 
of  Amanda  himself,  he'd  be  delighted  that 
Johnny  is  fond  of  her  too." 

"And  instead  of  that,  he's  acted  almost 
queer  about  it." 

"Queer  is  right — you'd  think  he  didn't 
want  Johrmy  to  like  Amanda.  Still,  I  can't 
believe  that,  either." 

"I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,"  ad- 
mitted Mr.  Simmons. 

"Maybe  we'd  better  consult  Doctor  Har- 
vey again,"  said  Mrs.  Simmons. 

Artie  choked  indignantly. 

Mr.  Simmons  spoke  hesitantly.  "Helen 
I've  been  thinking,"  he  said.  "Maybe  it's 
time  I  had  a  talk  with  Artie." 

"You  mean,"  asked  Mrs.  Simmons 
amused,  "about  the  birds  and  the  bees?" 

"I  guess  so." 

Mrs.  Simmons  laughed.  "You're  a  littk 
late,  Arthur — Artie's  lecturing  on  them  a 
the  high-school  auditoriiom  this  afternoon.' 

It  was  Mr.  Simmons'  turn  to  make  : 

choking  noise.  "Well,  I'll  be- "  he  ex 

ploded.  Then  he,  too,  laughed.  "Get  you 
hat,  Helen.  That's  one  lecture  we're  goin 
to — we  might  learn  something!" 

It  didn't  make  sense  to  Artie.  None  of  ii 
He  picked  up  his  reference  books  wearih 
and  descended  the  steps,  headed  for  th 
auditorium.  His  faith  in  science  and  log: 
had  been  buffeted,  but  not  battered.  H 
squared  his  shoulders  stubbornly. 

"Coleoptera,  Hemiptera,  Hymenopten 
Lepidoptera,"  he  intoned  firmly. 

After  all,  ac«ording  to  the  records  dowi 
tow-n,  his  physical  age  was  only  nine  year 
eight  months  and  four  days. 


ARE   AMERICAIV   MOMS   A   MENACE? 
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only  woman  he  ever  loved."  She  alone  in- 
dulged his  ambition  to  be  an  artist,  at  w  hich 
he  failed  miserably;  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  another  mother's  boy,  the  fact  that 
Adolf  expected  continued  coddling  and  ad- 
miration from  the  world,  and  was  cold- 
shouldered  instead,  may  explain  his  urge  to 
destroy  the  existing  scheme  of  things  and 
make  it  over  to  suit  himself.  Had  this  one 
individual  had  a  different  mother,  history 
might  have  taken  another  course. 

In  their  relationships  with  women,  many 
mother's  boys  continue  the  trend  toward 
extremes.  If  successful  in  amours,  they  may 
become  Don  Juans  and  Lotharios,  going 
from  one  romance  to  another  in  search  of 
emotional  satisfaction  which  the  ever- 
present  mother  fixation  keeps  them  from  at- 
taining. To  quote  Dr.  Otto  Fenichel,  "The 
Don  Juan  seeks  his  mother  in  all  women  and 
cannot  find  her."  However,  if  the  mother's 
boy  is  not  appealing  to  women  or  fears  he 
won't  be,  or  has  an  "incest"  feeling  regard- 


ing opposite-sex  relations  because  of  ideil 
tification  with  his  mother,   he  may  shi 
women  altogether  and  frequently  turns 
homosexuality. 

Reporting  on  the  background  of  mari 
male  homosexuals.  Professors  Lewis  M.  Te 
man  and  Catharine  C.  Miles  say  in  tht 
study.  Sex  and  Personality,  "The  psych 
social  formula  for  developing  homosexuali 
in  boys  would  seem  to  run  somewhat  as  f< 
lows:  too'  demonstrative  affection  from  ; 
excessively  emotional  mother,  especially 
the  case  of  a  first,  last  or  only  child ;  a  fath 
who  is  unsympathetic,  autocratic*  brut 
much  away  from  home,  or  deceased;  tre; 
ment  of  the  child  as  a  girl,  coupled  with  la 
of  encouragement  or  opportunity  to  asj 
ciate  with  boys  and  to  take  part  in  t 
rougher  masculine  activities;  overempha 
of  neatness,  niceness  and  spirituality;  lack  : 
vigilance  against  the  danger  of  seduction 
older  homosexual  males." 

IC  imtiniiiul  on  I'oKe  1 10) 
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-hy  fhis  NEWER  WAY 

"fo  take  yitamins.../^  ^^Het /leaec^/ 


Take  them  in  fortified  food — the  delicious  Ovoitine  way! 


Of  course,  the  whole  subject  of  vitamins  is 
new.  We  learn  more  about  them  every  day. 
And  today,  millions  are  learning  a  new 
and  better  way  to  take  their  extra  vitamins 
— a  more  modern,  more  natural  way  that 
can  do  more  good.  Discarding  earlier 
methods  of  taking  vitamins  alone,  they 
now  take  them  '\x\  fortified jood! 

For  latest  evidence  shows  that  vitamins 
do  not  work  alone.  They  work  most  effec- 
tively in  combination  with  certain  other 
food  elements— which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  best  results. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  people  are 
changing  to  Ovaltine.  A  specially-fortified 
food,  it  contains — besides  vitamins — near- 

3  out  of  every  4  people  should  get  extra 
ernment  reports.  Reasons  include  vita 
— also   loss  of  vitamin-mineral  values 


ly  every  precious  food  element  needed  for 
good  health.  Especially,  those  elements 
necessary  for  vitamin-effectiveness. 

For  example.  Vitamin  A  and  protein 
are  both  necessary  in  cell-building — and 
they're  both  in  Ovaltine.  Vitamin  Bi  and 
fuel-food  also  act  together  for  vitality — 
and  they're  both  in  Ovaltine.  Vitamin  D, 
Calcium  and  Phosphorus  can't  work  with- 
out each  other — and  you  get  them  all  in  a 
glass  of  Ovaltine  made  with  milk! 

So  why  not  turn  to  Ovaltine  .-*  If  you  eat 
normal  meals,  including  citrus  fruit  or  to- 
matoes, two  glasses  of  Ovaltine  daily 
should  give  you  all  the  extra  vitamins  and 
minerals  you  need  for  robust  health. 

vitamins  or  minerals — according  to  Gov- 

min  deficiencies   of  many  modern  foods 

due  to   shipping,  storing  and   cooking. 


2  61ASSES  OF 

OVAtTINE 


More 

VITA^AIN  A 

thsn  2  servings  of 
PEAS 


/ 


More 
thart  3  servings 

SPIMACH 
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WE'RtTJAISy-FRESH 


^  '1      AMD 
VANTA-FREE 


Jack  and  Jill  Jones,  talk-of-the-town  twins,  are  seen  in  all  the  best  places  together. 
Young  Master  Jones  is  a  born  (quite  recently,  too)  athlete.  Miss  Jones  is  the  object 
of  admiring  glances  of  males  from  nine  to  nine  hundred  months.  They  dress  alike 
in  Vantas  .  .  .  he  likes  the  super-wearing  qualities  .  . .  she  insists  on  the  smart  styling 
Vanta-designcd  clothes  all  possess. 


Vanta  Training  Pants.  Ploy-pen  boys  and  girls 
like  these  "Double-Duty"  panties,  special  patented 
Vantas.  The  Vanta  Self-Help  Label  is  a  mark  of 
distinction  for  any  young  Jack  or  Jill.  In  fubbable 
cottons. 


Vanta  Two-Piece  Sleepers.  A  Vanta  special  in  bunny 
soft  cotton  fabric,  styled  for  roomy  comfort,  rugged  wee 
—  and  nice  deep  sleep!   In  luscious  pink,  blue  or  tearose  / 
; — or  sturdy  he-man  white. 


a 


Vanta  Socks.  Soft  fine  yarns  in  melting  colors  go  info 
the  Vanta  socks  famous  for  their  perfect  fmishing 
touches.  The  toes  and  heels  are  reinforced  with  linen, 
for  long  wear.  In  sizes  from  the  tiniest  toes  up  through 
the  sandbox  set. 


Daisy-fresh  describes  all  Vanta  fine  baby  garments,  since,  in  addition  to  being 
scientifically  and  expertly  designed  and  made,  each  garment  is  tub-tested  for  quick 
and  easy  laundering.  No  wonder  doctors  have  been  recommending  Vantas  to 
mothers  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


OARMCNTS 

rOAINif  A^JTS  4  CHILOnENi 


ValuabI*  Book.  "  Boby's  Outfit",  80  pages  covers  55  subjects  of  vilol  interest  to  expeclont  mothers. 
500  name  suggestions.  Send  10  cents  to  Ttie  Vanto  Company,  Dept.  l-ll,  Newton  58,  Massactiusetts. 
(In  Canadti,  J.  R.  Moodie  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  are  Licensees.) 


(Continued  from  Page  138) 
The  formula  need  not  always  work,  of 
course,  for  even  from  the  enNTTonment  de- 
scribed many  bxDvs  grow  up  to  make  normal 
sexual  adjustments.  But  in  any  event,  the 
mother's  boy  may  remain  a  bachelor  for  a 
long  time  or  permanently.  .\n  Army  psychol- 
ogist told  me,  "We're  afraid  that  a  lot  of  un- 
married G.  I.  Joe's  who  put  their  moms  on 
pedestals  may  have  develop)ed  mother  fixa- 
tions while  overseas,  and,  now  that  they  are 
coming  back,  they  may  have  difficulty  in 
finding  wives  who  will  measure  up  to  their 
overidealized  notions  of  womanhood." 

In  recent  years,  many  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  the  overbalance  of  maternal  in- 
fluence in  the  American  home.  Where  fa- 
thers have  t)een  away  in  serNnce  for  pro- 
longed periods,  little  boys  are  started  off 
with  a  one-sided  mother  attachment,  and  if 
the  father  fails  to  return,  the  mother  may 
seek  to  make  up  for  the  loss  through  her  sons' 
affections.  Apart  from  tliis,  the  trend  toward 
more  mother's  boys  has  gained  impetus  from 
the  decrease  in  family  size,  resulting  in  more 
only  sons.  Moreover,  various  changes  in 
American  life  are  tending  to  keep  more  fa- 
thers away  from  their  homes  and  to  leave 
young  s«.ms  largely  to  the  mothers,  with 
nurses,  domestics  and  women  schoolteachers 
adding  to  the  feminine  atmosphere.  Another 
factor  has  been  the  ever- 
higher  survival  rate  of  hhj  .  _  j  *■ 
wives  compared  with  hus- 
bands. This  has  led  to 
an  increasing  numljer  of 
widows,  and  hence  to 
more  control  by  moth- 
ers over  the  family  purse 
strings  and  business  in- 
terests, increasing  their 
sons'  dependence  on  them 
economically  as  well  as  HHl^P**** 
emotionally. 

The  growing  one-sided  influence  of  Amer- 
ican mothers  is  more  than  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual concern.  It  involves  significant 
changes  in  our  whole  national  culture  and 
outUx)k.  for.  as  authorities  have  pointed  out, 
the  thinking,  the  behavior  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  nations  can  be  molded  by  the  rela- 
tive degree  of  mother  or  father  influence.  As 
examples,  the  Irish,  and  other  Catholic  peo- 
ples generally,  are  strongly  influenced  by 
mothers,  chiefly  because  of  reverence  for  the 
\'irgin  Mary.  The  English  and  other  Protes- 
tant nations  tend  largely  toward  father  domi- 
nation. The  Germans  in  recent  generations 
went  to  extremes  in  heightening  the  father  in- 
fluenceand  repudiating  mother  influence, and 
the  viciousness  and  brutality  of  the  Nazis  re- 
fected this.  The  Japs,  too,  have  exalted  the 
father  influence  and  suppressed  that  of  the 
motliers.  Converseh-,  Chinese  women  have 
continued  to  be  strongly  influential,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  roles  of  Mme.  Sun  Yat-sen  and 
her  sisters.  (Prof.  Ray  E.  Baber  reports 
with  respect  to  the  Chinese  family.  "  In  any 
dispute  h)etween  a  wife  and  his  mother,  a 
man  was  supposed  to  take  the  mother's  side, 
on  the  grounds  that  he  could  get  another 
wife  but  could  never  get  another  mother.") 
We  might  also  note  what  happened  when  the 
Italians,  a  strongly  mother-influenced  peo- 
ple, tried  to  emulate — somewhat  patheti- 


coiild  li\r  on 

Ilr  uho  stumbles  and  falls 
not  quite,  ^ains  a  step. 

One  seldom  meets  a  lonely 
lie.  —ANON. 


cally,  it   is  true — their  warlike   forebears 
the  Romans,  a  father-dominated  jieople. 

So  it  can  h)e  seen  that  unbalanced  fathe 
influence,  either  in  the  indi\ndual  family  oi 
the  nation,  can  be  as  bad  as  too  dominan 
mother  influence.  In  this  country,  however 
the  growing  domination  by  American  moth 
ers  of  the  "mom"  type  is  the  more  immedi 
ate  menace  to  our  security.  Looking  back 
ward,  one  could  readily  grant  that  a  gocK 
deal  of  the  strength  of  America  came  fron 
the  mothers  who  worked  side  by  side  witl 
their  menfolk,  created  and  managed  home 
under  innumerable  hardships,  gave  of  them 
selves  unselfishly  and  reared  their  sons  to  as 
sume  the  responsibilities  of  men.  It  is  oi 
these  women  that  the  tradition  of  reverenc 
for  the  American  mother  has  been  built.  N< 
one  would  deny  that  a  majority  of  Americai 
mothers  today,  adapting  to  the  needs  o 
changing  times,  are  deserving  of  similar  re 
spect  and  praise.  But  if  we  are  to  believe  th 
psychologists,  there  is  a  very  large  nimibe 
of  mothers  who  have  not  earned  the  right  t 
wear  the  laurels  won  by  others,  or  to  accep 
smugly  homage  for  service  they  have  no 
rendered. 

If  we  have  indeed  gone  too  far  in  the  direc 

tion  of  maternal  conditioning,  we  must  st- 

that  the  psychological  diet  of  our  b)oys 

supplemented   by   more    "masculine   vit; 

mins."   American  fathei 

■^■■^■P      must  be  impressed   wit 

the  need  of  greater  pa; 

ticipation  in  the  rearing  c 

their  sons.   Every  motht 

can  agitate  for  more  mal 

teachers  in   our   elemer 

tary    and    high    school' 

and    she    can    encourag 

manly  activity  for  her  fx) 

through  the  Boy  Scout 

i^^^iapaipn       other   boys'    groups    an 

young  men  'sorganization 

Compulsory  military  service  at  the"  age  i 

eighteen  would  also  help,  some  authoritit 

feel. 

Strangely  enough,  it  is  in  the  more  priv 
leged  and  enlightened  groups  that  the  siti 
ation  needs  most  attention,  for  it  is  amor 
these  that  only  sons  are  most  common,  th; 
psychological  tension  is  apt  to  he  greates 
that  fathers  are  the  most  neglectful  an 
mothers  most  inclined  to  he  domineerin; 
Prof.  Arthur  T.  Jersild,  child  psychologir 
of  Columbia  University,  told  me,  "Whei 
the  more  ordinary  women  take  the  rearir. 
of  their  sons  in  stride,  many  so-called  "s" 
phisticated'  mothers  are  so  eager  to  do 
thorough  job  of  mothering  that  they  was 
themselves  and  their  boys  to  frazzles."  O 
as  a  highly  neurotic  man  patient  told  oi 
of  my  psychoanalyst  friends,  "My  troub 
is  my  mother  didn't  mother  me — she  smot 
ered  me." 

The  best  way  to  avoid  becoming  a  "mon 
or  ha\'ing  a  maladjusted  son  is  to  follow 
ten  don'ts  that  are  listed  below.  And  takel 
easy.    Boys  will  be  boys — if  you  just 
them  be. 


Out'  <'<iiild  live  on  next  to 

not  hi  II):     if    one's    friends 

'ess. 


1 

kel 

1 


(The  author's  thanks  for  discussing  with  him  larii. 
phases  of  this  article  are  extended  lo  Professors  Kimb: 
Young.  Gertrude  P.  Driscoll  and  Irving  Lorge.  a 
Doctors  Fritz  Willels.  Stella  Chess,  David  B.  Wechsl 
S.  M.  Small,  Bernard  Robhins  and  Harry  M.  Bakwi; 


DOX*T««   FOR    DOTIXO   MOTHERS 

(If  you  leant  your  boY  tn  {letelop  normally)* 


1.  Don't  breast-feed  or  bottle-feed  voiir 
lK>y  any  Kinger  than  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  don't  dress  or  batbe  bim 
beyond  tbe  time  that  be  can  care  for 
himself. 

2.  Don'i  have  him  share  your  bed  after 
he  outgrows  babyhfHMl. 

:i.  Don't  treat  your  .son  like  a  lover. 
Avoid  excessive  fondling  and  kissing 
(particularly  "month"  kissing). 

1.  IKin't  get  your  son  in  the  habit  of 
let  ting  yon  make  his  decisions  for  bim. 

H.  Don't  rear  him  in  an  exclusively  fe- 
male atmosphere  (if  there's  no  father 
on  the  sc«-ne).  but  see  that  be  has 
plenty  of  op|M>rtiuiit>  to  Ih-  vt  ith  adult 
males  as  \tell  as  boys  his  age. 


6.  I>on't  force  your  son  beyond  his  c 
pacities,  or  try  to  make  bis  succe 
the  compensation  for  your  own  fai 
II  res. 

7.  Don't  whine  and  complain  (as  1 
groves  older)  that  he's  negltH<tiiig  yo 
or  doesn't  love  you  enough. 

8.  D«>n*t  make  bim  feel  youarejealoi 
of  bis  girl  friends  or  that  they're  cor 
petitors  of  yours. 

A.  If  you  have  a  son  ami  daughter,  dor 
show  bim  favoritism  at  her  expens 
lO.  If  you  are  widowe<l,-or  <Uvorce<l,  dot 
try  to  turn  your  son  into  a  substitu 
for  your  husband,  or  make  him  ft 
that  be  v»ill  Ik'  an  ingrate  if  be  m8| 
ries  and  has  a  home  of  bis  own.  j 
npiled  Ironi  suggestions  by  various  auchoritietl 
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'     AGAINST  the  common  cold  carelessly  passed 
£\  on  by  an  older  person,  your  little  baby  is 
i  helpless.   His  nasal  passages  are  so  tiny — his 
'  Httle  lungs  are  so  "new." 

iOnlv  your  vigilance  can  guard  him  from  those 
respiratory  infections  and  their  frightening  com- 
'  plications  that  actually  cause  more  infant  fatali- 
i  ties  than  any  other  illness. 

The  ^dsest,  surest  way  to  protect  your  baby 
from  the  "family  cold    is  to  keep  anyone  who  i> 
suffering  from  even  the  slightest  cold  s)Tnptoms 
*  strictly  out  of  the  baby's  room. 

Reduce  risk  with  a  mask 

If  you  yourself  have  a  cold,  and  there  is  no  one 
else  you  can  call  on  to  care  for  your  baby,  you 
5  can  greatly  reduce  the  danger  of  infection  by 
wearing  a  tissue  mask. 

Wear  it  not  only  when  you  are  in  your  baby's 
room,  but  when  you  are  preparing  his  food  or 
attending  to  his  clothes.  His  little  hands  go  from 
"  his  bottle  or  his  clothes  riaht  into  his  mouth. 


Tissue  Mask  effective,  easy  to  make 

Just  take  tivo  thicknesses  of  ScotTissue,  cover 
your  nose  and  mouth  and  pin  or  tie  at  the  back  of 
your  head.  Clinical  tests  prove  that  two  thick- 
nesses of  ScotTissue  effectively  trap  germs  .  .  . 
greatly  lessen  the  danger  of  contagion. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  being  called  a  fussy  mother. 
The  Mask-for-a-Cold  rule  is  always  a  wise  rule. 
And  in  a  world  where  doctors  and  nurses  are  still 
a  scarcity,  this  simple  precaution  against  respira- 
torj'  infection  may  be  vital  to  your  baby's  safety. 


"The  family  cold"  can  be  the  start  of  a  dread  illness  for 
the  babv  you  hold  so  close. 


THE  CORRECT  CHOICE  OF  A  BATHROOM   TISSUE 
IS  IMPORTANT  FOR  COMFORT  AND  CLEANSING 

The  correct  choice  of  a  toilet  tissue  for  your  child 
is  important,  too.  It  should  be  soft  enough  for 
comfort  yet  strong  enough  for  thorough  cleansing. 
ScotTissue  has  both  these  qualities.  You  will  find  it 
is  soft  and  "nice"  to  use  even  against  the  face  as  an 
emergency  mask.  And,  with  1000  sheets  to  every 
roll,  it  is  also  an  economical  tissue  for  the  whole 

lamilv.  Tndc  Murk  "ScutTiasoe"  Rtg.  U.  S.  Pst.  Off. 
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'Now  you  may  look— 

Happy  Birthday  r^ 

Happy  surprise  for  a  growing-up  daughter — her  room 
re-done!  And  a  Fieldcrest  Spread  takes  half  the  glory. 
Its  prettiness  of  design  and  colors  wins  daughter  over — 
presto!  Mother  appreciates  its  decorative  charm,  too, 
but  she  also  realizes  what  a  practical  addition  she  has  to 
the  bedroom.  Clear  colors  that  keep  their  freshness,  a 
cotton  weave  that  resists  wrinkling,  a  spread  that  will 
serve  her  well.  A  real  find — at  a  very  moderate  price. 

In  better  stores  now.  Every  day  now,  the  better  stores 
have  more  and  more  of  these  Fieldcrest  Bedspreads,  alone 
or  in  ensembles  with  draperies,,  in  an  attractive  selection  of 
patterns  and  colors.  Pleasant  surprises  for  birthdays,  for 
Christmas,  for  every  member  of  the  family! 

MARSHALL  FIELD  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  Manufacturing  Division 

Makart  of  Fialdcratt  She«li,TowaU,  Blankeic,  Bedspreads  •  88  Worth  Street,  New  York  1 3 


•      •••••••••••••••••••• 

JOB  mSEMCE  FOR  Mxm 


FOURTEEN-year-old  John  Christian  is 
production  manager  of  a  busy  wood- 
working plant.  Shirley  Rappelt,  at  sev- 
enteen, edits  a  big-circulation  fashion 
guide.  Alvin  Outcalt  is  just  eighteen,  yet  he's 
president  of  a  chemical  company.  Still  an- 
other teen-ager,  Jane  Dowling,  heads  a  man- 
ufacturing plant. 

All  these  youngster-run  enterprises  are 
doing  a  booming  business.  They  pay  wages. 
They  send  dividends  to  stockholders.  They 
invest  profits  in  more  equipment.  Best  of 
all,  their  young  members  are  arming  them- 
selves for  the  day  when  they'll  step  over  into 
the  world  of  grown-up  industry. 

Amazing  as  it  sounds,  these  girls  and  boys 
are  typical  of  thousands  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty-one  who  own  and  oper- 
ate their  own  companies  throughout  the 
United  States.  All  are  members  of  Junior 
Achievement,  Incorporated.  A  national  or- 
ganization backed  by  industrial,  labor  and 
educational  leaders,  it  is  splendidly  fulfilling 
its  purpose  of  training  future  job  holders  by 
setting  them  up  in  businesses  of  their  own 
while  they're  still  in  school. 
•  At  Junior  Achievement's  headquarters  in 
New  York,  a  sprawling  map  is  thickly  dotted 
with  green  pins — each  one  representing  a  girl- 
or-boy-operated  company  with  a  story  be- 
hind it  that  can't  fail  to  make  Americans 
proud  of  the  initiative  of  their  young  people. 
Let's  take  a  look: 

In  Pittsburgh  a  group  of  earnest  boys  bus- 
ily turns  out  incubators  for  premature  ba- 
bies. When  they  learned  of  the  need  for 
additional,  low-cost  incubators,  these  lads — 
with  the  help  of  a  medical  authority — de- 
signed a  glass-topped,  electrically  heated 
wooden  box,  got  it  approved,  and  now  have 
a  steady  market  for  all  they  can  produce. 
Already  their  device  is  credited  with  having 
saved  the  lives  of  thirty  babies.  With  the 
know-how  those  boys  are  acquiring,  they 
won't  be  turned  down  for  lack  of  experience 
when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  go  job 
hunting. 

In  Chicago  a  high-school  girl  saw  the  need 
for  a  shopping  guide  for  girls  and  boys  her 
own  age.  She  talked  it  over  with  the  local 
Junior  Achievement  field  director.  Then  she 
rolled  up  her  sweater  sleeves  and  with  his  aid 
formed  the  Hi-Shopper  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Now  twelve  girls,  each  week,  get  out 
a  smartly  written  and  gaily  illustrated  news- 
paper supplement  for  their  750,000  fans. 
Hi-Shopper  functions  entirely  on  its  own. 
The  stafT,  working  only  during  after-school 
hours,  writes  its  advertising  copy  and  sells 
it  at  regular  space  rates;  prepares  its  own 
layouts,  art  work  and  features.  The  girls 
"shop"  the  stores,  arrange  fashion  shows 
and  even  produce  a  radio  program  on  a 
major  network.  The  shopping  guide  is  a 
financial  success.  But  far  more  important 
than  the  dividends  it  pays  stockholders  is  the 
practical  knowledge  its  staff  is  gaining. 
"We've  had  to  learn,"  says  its  pretty  Junior 
Miss  boss,  "the  mechanics  of  make-up;  to 
cope  with  dead  lines,  the  fundamentals  of 
advertising  art  and  the  eccentricities  of  peo- 
ple. And  we're  still  learning."  With  such  a 
backlog  of  training,  those  girls  will  do  little 
pavement  pounding  when  they're  ready  for 
full-time  employment. 

Besides  getting  out  various  publications, 
producing  radio  shows,  running  chemical 
plants,  manufacturing  garden  stakes,  clothes- 
hne  reels,  play  pens,  mailboxes,  house  signs 
and  clothes  hangers— just  about  everything 
from  airplane-shipping  blocks  to  toy  ze- 
bras- many  Junior  Achievement  companies 
provide  services.  Girls  in  some  cities  have 
established  nurseries  for  the  children  of 
working  mothers.  In  New  York's  Harkm, 
colored  boys  have  organized  to  do  book- 


keeping for  neighborhood  merchants.  Still 
other  Lilliputian  companies  run  printing 
presses,  do  photographic  work,  repair  furni- 
ture and  pianos  and  supply  secretarial  serv- 
ices. In  all  cases  the  youngsters  start  from 
scratch.  Here's  how  a  miniature  company  is 
formed : 

Tommy  Wells  listened  round-eyed  when 
the  president  of  his  home  town's  furniture 
factory  gave  a  talk  about  Junior  Achieve- 
ment at  his  school.  It  sounded  fine.  Kids  no 
older  than  Tommy  were  running  profitable 
businesses.  It  cost  no  money  to  become  a 
Junior  Achiever.  It  wouldn't  interfere  with 
schoolwork.  Why  couldn't  he  get  a  group  to- 
gether? Eagerly  Tommy  questioned  the 
Junior  Achievement  field  director  who  had 
come  with  the  factory  head.  How  many 
boys  would  it  take  to  get  a  company  started? 
What  could  they  manufacture?  Where 
would  they  work? 

Companies  are  limited  to  fifteen  mem- 
bers," the  field  man  told  Tommy.  "You 
round  up  your  friends  while  I  find  business, 
financial  and  technical  advisers — one  in 
each  category — for  you.  Then  we'll  meet 
and  talk  about  a  product." 

Tommy  recruited  a  dozen  enthusiasts 
among  his  pals.  A  vacant  store  was  found  for 
a  workshop  and,  following  the  program's 
rule  that  everything  must  be  paid  for,  rent 
was  agreed  on.  Tommy's  excitement  ran 
high  when  his  group  met  their  advisers  at 
their  first  company  meeting.  With  strict  ad- 
herence to  parliamentary  law,  the  boys 
elected  their  officers.  They  made  Tommy 
president.  But  he  would  keep  his  title  for 
only  a  year,  for  all  jobs  are  rotated  annually 
so  that  boys  and  girls  get  a  chance  to  learn 
every  angle  of  industry,  from  worker  to  boss. 

Now  came  the  big  decision.  What  would 
the  company  make?  After  talking  it  over 
with  their  advisers,  the  boys  decided  they'd 
manufacture  clothespins.  That  was  some- 
thing they  could  sell  locally,  and  their  moth- 
ers were  always  needing  them.  The  budding 
industrialists  named  their  firm  the  Junior 
Production  Company.  They  estimated  costs 
and  selling  prices,  set  a  production  goal  and 
found  they  needed  $100  of  capital  in  order  to 
buy  and  rent  necessary  machinery  and 
equipment.  Carefully  they  counted  out 
stock  certificates,  printed  their  company's 
name  on  them  and  divided  them  up  to  sell. 
For  the  next  few, days  bikes  and  brogans 
took  a  beating  while  Tommy  and  his  friends 
marketed  shares  at  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cents — five  shares  only  to  ahy  one  indi- 
vidual. Lists  of  Junior  Achievement  com- 
panies' stockholders,  by  the  way,  are  often 
impressive.  Former  Gov.  Charles  Edison,  oi 
New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and 
Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker  are  among  the 
rnany  well-known  persons  to  whom  the  ju- 
venile industries  pay  modest  dividends. 

With  funds  finally  raised  and  machinery 
installed,  the  toy-size  company's  lathes  be- 
gan to  whir.  Soon,  finished,  up-to-standard 
clothespins  came  off  its  production  line. 
Like  all  Junior  Achievement  enterprises, 
Tommy's  would  operate  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  hours  each  week  in  after-school  shifts, 
and  was  on  a  scale  so  small  it  offered  no 
threat  to  established  concerns.  Like  its  big- 
business  brothers,  it  would  suffer  a  variety 
of  headaches.  Material  shortages,  absentee- 
ism, production  and  distribution  problems 
would  plague  it.  But  when  it  struck  a  snag, 
one  or  more  of  its  three  advisers  would  be  on 
hand  to  help  iron  out  the  trouble.  Junior 
Achievement  companies  seldom  fail.  Youth 
and  enthusiasm,  plus  the  advice  of  experi- 
enced men  and  women,  make  an  almost  un- 
beatable combination. 

Junior  Achievement,  Incorporated,  was 
started  soon  after  World  War  I  when  Hor- 
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"for  me  /V^ommy? 

A/ice  Ndiarefh 

fanti'e^?" 

From  hi-chair  to  hi-school, 
happy  children  wear  com- 
fortable, sturdy  Nazareth 
underwear  and  sleepers. 
•Get  to  know  Nazareth's 
good  quality,  low  price  .  .  . 
and  really  save! 


A  GRAND  BRAND  NAME 
-FOR  58  YEARS!  ^ 


It  costs  so  little  to 
make  "Mary  and  Her 
Little  Lamb."  And 
you'll  have  fun,  too,  making  "Puss  in 
Boots"  .  .  .  "Waggy  the  Pup"  ...  or  any 
one  of  Bucilla's  cuddly  Stuftoys.  They're 
all  stamped,  ready  to  stitch  and  stuff. 
At  all  good  stores. 

Other  Famous  BUCILLA  Products 
Knitting  Yarns  -  Crochet  Cottons 
Enrtbroldery  Flosses    -     Fancy  Linens 

^HSO  FiftK  Avenue       •        New  York  1,  N.  Y« 

ANN    BUCILLA 

230  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  Knitting  Knack 

Book  for  which   I   am  enclosing  25(^. 

Name 

Addratt... _ 

City. 


fe 


.  Zone .. 


-State.. 


ace  A.  Moses,  head  of  the  Strathmore  Paper 
Company,  became  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  young  people  applying  for  their  first 
positions  were  often  turned  down  because  of 
lack  of  experience.  Many  school  boys  and 
girls  worked  hard  to  earn  money  in  their 
spare  time  or  during  vacations.  They  ran 
errands,  mowed  lawns,  minded  neighbors' 
children.  This  was  all  helpful,  but  such  odd 
jobs  usually  gave  them  only  a  limited  knowl- 
edge of  business  methods  and  added  up  to 
little  in  terms  of  what  their  future  employers 
required.  Why  not  provide  a  down-to-earth 
training  ground  for  future  job  holders? 
Why  not  arrange  for  teen-agers  to  set  up 
actual  companies  modeled  on  adult  lines? 

Mr.  Moses  put  his  questions  up  to  the  late 
Theodore  N.  Vail,  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company.  He  was 
enthusiastic  over  the  idea,  and  together  the 
two  men  inaugurated  their  unique  learn-by- 
doing  program. 

At  first  functioning  only  in  New  Eng- 
land, Junior  Achievement's  membership  sky- 
rocketed when,  in  1943,  it  was  reorganized 
on  a  nation-wide  basis.  Now  headed  by  S. 
Bayard  Colgate,  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet  Company,  and  Charles  R.  Hook,  of 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Junior 
Achievement  has  field  directors  in  more  than 
seventy-five  cities. 

Parents  who  have  observed  Junior 
Achievement  in  action  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  it.  Janey's  and  Ben's  school  grades,  they 
say,  take  an  upward  turn  when  their  midget 
businesses  prove  the  practicability  of  les- 
sons. They  are  more  co-operative  at  home, 
take  better  care  of  their  things  once  they 
know  the  value  of  property  and  money. 
Many  mothers  and  fathers  say  that  Junior 
Achievement  activities  help  their  children  in 


^  A  friend  of  mine  walking  down 
^  the  street  met  a  friend  and 
said,  "How  are  you  this  morning';'" 
The  man  said,  "All  right." 
My  friend  answered,  "Well,  you 
ought  to  notify  your  face!" 

—J.  R.  OZANNE: 
In  Illinois  Journal  of  Commerce. 


the  choice  of  careers.  Also  high  on  the  list  of 
reasons  for  parental  endorsement  of  Junior 
Achievement  is  the  fact  that  it  solves  the 
spare-time  problem.  Teen-age  workers  have 
no  time  to  waste  or  to  get  into  trouble.  And 
while  in  no  sense  is  the  organization  an 
agency  for  reclaiming  delinquents,  it  fre- 
quently does  just  that. 

The  value  of  Junior  Achievement  is 
stressed  by  educators,  and  there  are  now 
scholarships  available  to  its  members  in 
every  college  and  university  in  the  country. 
Labor  leaders,  too,  favor  the  program.  A.F. 
of  L.  ofificials  serve  en  its  national  board  and 
on  local  committees.  Many  advisers  hold 
cards  in  the  locals,  while  parents  of  hun- 
dreds of  Junior  Achievers  belong  to  labor 
organizations.  Industrialists,  finding  that 
young  people  who  have  served  apprentice- 
ships under  the  plan  make  more  capable 
job  holders,  are  eagerly  supporting  it.  Not 
only  do  their  contributions  finance  the  or- 
ganization, but  the  long  list  of  sponsoring 
companies  which  supply  advisers  to  the  tiny 
concerns  is  steadily  growing.  It  is  expected 
that  the  close  of  1945  will  see  nearly  a  thou- 
sand juvenile  industries  going  full  tilt. 

Two  million  American  young  people  reach 
job  age  each  year.  Most  of  them  have  all  the 
potentialities  for  success.  The  one  thing  they 
lack  is  the  practical  knowledge  learned  only 
in  the  school  of  experience.  Spare  time  in- 
vested in  these  miniature  companies  is  a 
form  of  job  insurance  that  pays  off — with 
jobs. 

Parents 
Girls  and  Boys  14-21 

A  letter  addressed  to  Junior  Achievement, 
Inc.,  345  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
New  York,  will  reach  the  field  director  at  the 
branch  nearest  your  home  town.  He  will 
tell  you  how  to  help  set  up  a  company  in 
your  community. 


He  does  it  for  j'owr  children.  And  he's  typical  of  the  selected 
groups  of  100  or  more  lively  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
Pre-Testing  Poll-Parrot  Shoes  in  actual  wear,  winter  and 
summer,  for  17  years. 
And  what  does  this  mean  to  you?  It  means  j'owr  child 
gets  Poll-Parrot  Shoes  with  extra  reinforcements  in 
vital  Parts.  New  constructions,  new  materials,  new 
lasts,  new  styles— a// are  Pre-Testedheiore  they're 
approved  for  j'owr  child! 
That's  why  Poll- Parrots  fit  so  snug,  wear  so 
long,  look  so  smart  .  .  .  why  you'll  be  wise 
to  insist  on  Poll- Parrots.  They're  Pre- 
Tested  ior  your  child's  protection! 

ROBERTS,  JOHNSON  &  RAND,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
Division  of  International  Shoe  Company 


For  nearest  Poll-Parrot  dealer, 

see  Classified  Pfione  Directory, 

or  write  os. 


BUY  AND  Keep 

VICTO  RY   BONDS 


Pol  I -Parrot 

&  STAR  BRAND  SHOES 
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MY  MOTHER 
IS  i  FEEDiniG  PROBLEM 


What  your  Taste  can't  Measure 


IT  TAKi's  little  more  than  a  spoonful 
of  the  crisp  flakes  and  tender  raisins 
in  Kellogg's  Raisin  40';.'i  Bran  Flakes 
to  convince  anyone  this  cereal  is  just 
about  tops  in  taste. 

But  what  even  your  taste  can't 
measure — and  what  few  folks  realize 
—  is  how  important  this  breakfast  treat 
is  as  food. 

Here  at  Kellogg's,  Raisin  AQ%  Bran 
Flakes   are   restored   with   important 


BAIS.!,!! 

BRAN 


,v^ 


wiiole-grain  foot!  elements  declared 
essential  to  human  nutrition,  in 
accordance  with  the  U.S.  Nutrition 
Program.  They  bring  you  not  only 
superior  flavor,  but  nutritious 
goodness! 

Serve  this  delicious  and  different 
breakfast  cereal  in  yniir  home.  Ask  for 
Kellogg's  Raisin  40%  Bran  Flakes  — 
cereal  and  fruit  right  in  the  same 
package. 

•  •  • 

To  satisfy  everynne  at  your  breakfast  table, 
try  ail  the  famous  Kellogg  cereals  — 
Raisin  40%  Bran  Flakes,  Corn  Flakes, 
Pep,  All-Bran,  ShreMd  Wheat,  Rice 
Krispies,  40%  Bran  Flakes,  Kr/n/ibles. 
All  good  to  eat.    All  good  for  you. 


The  Grains  are 
Great  Foods  "— 


'Bcf(^^i6ifd9t(e'^cttt&efi 
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F  your  child  "doesn't 

eat , ' '  hang.a  mirror  over 
the  back  of  his  chair 

and  observe  yourself  for 
a  day,  as  you  feed  him. 
In  its  reflection  you  will 
surprise  yourself  with  an 
assortment  of  facial  ex- 
pressions typical  of  the 
Feeding  Problem  mother. 
You  will  see  yourself  as 
Krim,  intense,  falsely  smil- 
ing, frightened,  stubborn, 
excited,  defeated,  prayer- 
lul,  even  hysterical.  That 
IS  an  assortment  to  make 
,iny  child  squirm. 

If  you  think  you  are  one 
of  a  minority  among  moth- 
ers, listen  to  what  a  promi- 
nent New  York  pediatrician  has  to  say  about 
his  experience : ' '  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  mothers 
complain  that  their  child  won't  eat,  although 
in  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  these  cases  does 
1  he  complaint  have  a  basis  in  some  physical 
condition." 

Babies  are  innately  hungry  animals.  Be- 
fore they  are  a  week  old  much  of  their  crying 
IS  silenced  by  giving  them  sustenance.  Every 
one  of  those  complaining  mothers  has  had 
the  warm  experience  of  being  able  to  quiet 
her  new  infant  with  the  loving  offer  of  food. 
The  infant,  nursing  contentedly,  does  not 
separate  the  affection  from  the  food  as  he 
makes  this  response.  But  sometimes,  in 
these  early  months,  it  happens  that  the  in- 
fant is  not  hungry  and  refuses  his  meal.  The 
mother  is  disappointed  because  she  has  come 
to  think  of  his  acceptance  of  the  food  as  ac- 
ceptance of  the  affection  she  offers  with  the 
meal.  She  feels  his  rejection  as  a  refusal  of 
her  love.  She  becomes  anxious  as  she  at- 
tempts to  feed  him.  The  performance  may 
be  repeated  many  times.  The  mother  finally 
turns  for  help  to  the  baby's  doctor.  He  usu- 
ally finds  that  her  baby  is  in  good  health, 
but  although  he  attempts  to  reassure  her, 
she  continues  to  worry,  because  the  doctor's 
findings  do  not  help  her  to  get  over  her 
feeling  of  rejection. 

The  real  problem,  of  course,  is  the  mother. 
If  babies  could  be  left  to  feed  themselves, 
they  would  never  lose  the  impulse  to  nourish 
themselves  sufiiciently.  They  would  eat  when 
eating  gave  them  satisfaction.  They  would 
stop  eating  when  their  stomachs  felt  full.  If 
they  were  too  excited,  or  too  tired,  they 
would  skip  a  meal.  If  they  got  bored  with  a 
certain  type  of  food,  they  would  give  it  up 
for  a  while.  If  they  lacked  appetite  because 
of  a  cold  or  other  illness  coming  on,  they 
would  let  their  stomachs  rest.  If  they  had  a 
sudden  craving  for  lots  and  lots  of  one  kind 
of  food,  they  would  eat  more  of  it  at  each 
meal,  until  the  body  had  all  it  could  handle, 
and  then  turn  from  it  to  other  food  that 
would  fill  up  a  temporary  nutritional  gap. 

Ihink  what  joy  such  eating  could  be  for  a 
child.  Why  do  mothers  persist  in  interfering 
with  their  children's  appetites?  No  infant 
will  starve  itself.  Scientists  have  experi- 
mented by  letting  infants  choose  their  own 
meals  from  a  healthful  assortment  of  twenty- 
four  basic  simple  foods.  After  six  months  of 
self-selection,  all  those  babies  who  had  shown 
symptoms  of  malnutrition  had  cured  them- 
selves. All  the  children,  over  a  longer  jjcriod, 
li?d  nourished  themselves  well  and  were  in 
excellent  health. 

But  the  reassuring  proof  of  scientists  falls 
on  deaf  ears.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 


If  your  healthy  child  won't 
eat,  the  answer  may  be  here. 


problem  is  not  a  child 
problem.  It  is,  in  four  cases 
out  of  five,  a  problem  of 
attitudes  in  the  mother. 
She  is  the  one  who  needs 
treatment,  and  she  can  ad- 
minister it  to  herself  if  she 
will  be  courageous,  honest 
and  persevering. 

What  kind  of  mother  is 
a  feeding  problem?  Let  us 
illustrate  several  of  the 
numerous  types.  One  is 
the  compulsive  type.  She 
dusts  her  rooms  on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day. She  will  give  up  an 
opportunity  to  goJ;o  the 
theater  at  dusting  time 
on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
She  is  inflexible.  Babies  resent  inflexibility. 
When  mother  has  laid  out  a  meal  of  po- 
tatoes, meat  and  a  vegetable,  she  cannot 
bear  it  that  Susan  happens  to  want  nothing 
but  milk  and  gelatin  that  day.  Instead  of 
trying  to  deal  with  her  own  problem  of 
compulsiveness,  she  imposes  it  on  the 
child. 

There  are  reasons  for  her  compulsiveness. 
Perhaps  she  was  too  sternly  disciplined  in 
her  childhood.  Perhaps  she  feels  unsure  of 
herself  and  uses  the  rigid  routine  as  a  prop 
to  keep  her  steady.  Even  if  she  doesn't 
know  why  she  is  the  way  she  is,  she  can 
recognize  the  trait  and  try  not  to  injure  her  f 
child. 


OIMILAR  to  the  compulsive  type  is  the  per- 
fectionist. A  child  must  neatly  absorb  its 
calories  and  vitamins.  The  baby  who  sticks 
his  fingers  into  the  new  big  jar  of  chopped 
carrots,  to  see  how  different  it  feels  from  the 
carrot  puree,  is  instantly  confronted  with  a 
"no."  He  looks  up,  startled.  He  had  been 
making  an  interesting  experiment.  Now 
something  about  the  atmosphere  is  uncom- 
fortable. He  pivots  around  on  his  high  chair 
and  tries  to  get  out.  His  mother  continues 
to  feed  him  neatly.  He  has  lost  interest  in 
eating,  however.  But  wait,  there  are  beets 
coming  up.  What  a  lovely  color!  Some  of 
the  juice  drops  ofi  his  tray.  He  rubs  his  fin- 
gers in  it,  writing  curlicues  all  over  the 
chair.  His  mother  wipes  it  clean  with  a 
quick  swish  of  a  cloth.  There  it  goes  again — 
that  puzzling  interference.  Who  wants  to 
bother  with  this  business  of  eating  anyway? 
"Let  me  out  of  here,"  he  thinks,  and  refuses 
the  rest  of  his  lunch. 

The  aggressive  type  is  hard  to  take.  The 
baby  wants  his  food,  and  would  eat  it 
gladly,  but  the  way  that  spoon  keeps  jab- 
bing into  his  busy,  overburdened  mouth  is 
so  trying.  He'd  love  to  take  a  minute  to 
bite  around  the  edge  of  that  paper  bottle 
cap  first.  But  no,  a  hunk  of  pasty,  dry  po- 
tato has  got  in  his  way.  He  tries  to  pull  his 
head  away,  but  the  potato  follows  menaC' 
ingly.  He  is  sick  and  tired  of  this  Thing  that 
is  always  coming  between  him  and  his  de- 
sires. With  a  wild  scream  he  arches  his  back, 
yanks  the  spoon  out  of  his  mother's  hand 
and  throws  it  against  the  opposite  wall.  That 
will  fix  her.  Who  cares  about  this  old  busi- 
ness of  eating  anyway?  His  mother  starts 
the  next  meal  off  cautiously.  Just  as  cau- 
tiously he  repudiates  her  offer  of  the  spoon. 
She  shoves  it  at  him  a  second  time.  And 
again.  "My  goodness,"  he  thinks,  stiffenii:g 
impatiently,  "does  this  go  on  forever?" 
Tills  mother  does  not  know  that  repeatedly 
offering  the  spoon  is,  in  effect,  forcing  the 


I 


»By 


by  to  eat,  because  he  feels  her  aggressive- 
3s  behind  her  gestures. 
Sometimes  a  mother  is  unhappy  about 
w  she  has  managed  various  matters  in  her 
J  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  care  of 
i  baby.  She  feels  frustrated.  She  sits 
wn  to  feed  her  baby  with  the  attitude, 
Veil,  here  is  one  thing  that  won't  go 
ong,  anyway."  Imagine  how  much  the 
by  adds  to  her  sense  of  frustration  when 
innocently  withdraws  from  his  cereal  one 
)rning.  Occasionally  a  child  lacks  appe- 
e  at  breakfast.  But  mother  needs  to  re- 
ce  her  sense  of  frustration.  If  she  man- 
2S  to  get  her  child  to  eat  his  cereal,  she 
3  a  feeling  of  accomplishment,  although 
;  baby  has  lost  some  of 

i  original  joy  in  eating.       

e  next  time  he  will  care 
s  for  cereal. 
\  very  frequent  feeding 
)blem  is  the  submissive 
)ther.  She  is  happy  only 
er  she  has  created  an  is- 
;  and  is  then  forced  to 
)itulate.  Subconsciously 
!  sets  the  stage  for  this 
id  of  yielding  by  first 

:iting    and    crossing   a      

■son,  then  punishing 
self  by  submission.  To  her  baby  she  says, 
low  you  will  get  no  dessert  unless  you 
ish  this  last  spoonful  of  egg."  Baby  makes 
jcene,  having  been  through  this  sort  of 
learsal  before.  He  persistently  refuses  his 

^ater  in  the  afternoon  he  accompanies 

mother  on  a  trip  to  the  bakery,  where  he 

s  for  a  cooky.   His  mother  looks  rueful 

i  says,   "I   shouldn't  let  you  have  it. 

u're  hungry  because  you  didn't  finish 

ir  egg."  Then,  "What  kind  do  you  want, 

chocolate  or  the  white  one?"  Once  she 

decided  to  yield,  she  goes  the  whole  hog. 

:k  at  home,  she  decides  that  baby  might 

well  have  a  glass  of  milk  to  wash  down 

t  cooky.  The  next  time  he  is  offered  an 

he  has  an  impression,  fixed  by  the  pre- 


^  For  his  gallantry  a  Scot- 
^  tish  soldier  was  given  a 
decoration.  A  week  or  so  later 
a  pal  asked  him,  "And  what 
does  the  wife  think  of  your 
medal,  Sandy?" 

"She  doesna  ken  yet,"  was 
the  reply.  "It's  no  my  turn  to 
write."  —TIT  BITS. 
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vious  battle,  that  an  egg  is  something  to 
fight.  An  older  child  may  even  remember 
that  his  refusal  is  followed  by  an  in-between 
meal  of  cookies  and  milk.  He  has  learned  to 
choose  a  battle  instead  of  an  egg. 

Some  mothers  feel  guilty  because  they  are 
unable  to  give  their  youngsters  all  the  time 
and  loving  care  they  believe  that  children 
should  have,  while  others  are  of  the  smother- 
loving  type.  The  former  overcome  their 
guilty  feelings  by  too  much  attention  to 
baby  whenever  they  do  happen  to  be  around 
at  mealtime.  The  latter  tries  to  express  her 
excessive  love,  which  she  soncentrates  on 
the  one  child,  by  stuffing  him  with  more 
food  than  he  can  possibly  handle. 

Our  exaggeration  of 
these  types  has  been  de- 
liberate. Rare  is  the  hu- 
man being  who  can  go 
through  life  without  at 
times  feeling  hostile,  frus- 
trated, insecure,  submis- 
sive, aggressive,  guilty, 
compulsive.  But  these 
and  other  types  of  un- 
healthy attitudes  directed 
against  an  innocent  baby 

can   be   disastrous.    And 

since  the  first  year  or  two 
of  life  with  baby  is  largely  a  matter  of  feed- 
ing, he  is  apt  to  feel  his  mother's  anxieties 
intensely.  To  him  she  is  just  a  great  big 
feeding  problem. 

There  are  extreme  cases  of  emotional  upset 
on  a  mother's  part  that  need  psychiatric 
care.  Such  help  has  resulted  in  the  baby's 
improved  eating.  In  most  cases,  if  mothers 
will  take  the  time  to  analyze  their  own 
anxieties  and  watch  their  behavior,  they 
might  temper  their  attitudes  while  feeding 
the  baby.  This  should  be  the  first  step  in 
trying  to  improve  a  baby's  eating. 

None  of  these  types  is  mutually  exclusive. 
They  represent  only  a  sample  of  the  many 
kinds  of  emotional  patterns  that  affect  a 
child's  eating.  But  there  are  bound  to  be 
emotional  reactions  on  the  part  of  babies 


ilice.  ojj  o^ieaci  i.pAieaa.  uuitU  deUcixuti, 
PeafuU  Gn.uncU  Peanut  Butten.!" 

On  any  slice  of  bread  Peanut  Crunch  Peanut  Butter 
is  a  real  treat.  Those  crisp,  "chewy"  bits  of  fresh 
roasted  peanuts  add  so  much  flavor  .  .  .  are  so 
delightful  I 

Take  a  "family  vote"  and  you'll  be  convinced 
that  Peanut  Crunch  is  THE  peanut  butter  for  your 
pantry  shelf! 

Peanut  Crunch 

/ilattd 
PEANUT  BUTTER 

Filled  with  "chewy"  bits  of  fresh  roasted  peanuts 
Packed  only  by  HOLSUM  PRODUCTS 
■oklyn   •   Cleveland    t    Kansas  City    •    Milwaukee    •  Albany,  G 


Desserts  for  tomorrow 

—  some  fo  look  forward  to  — some  to  try  today! 


.cos 


Delightful  way  to 
make  milk  tempting  to 
children!  Rennet-custards  are 
as  easy  to  make  as  they  are  deli- 
cious— require  no  eggs,  no  cooking 
— and  the  rennet  enzyme  makes 
milk  extra  easy  to  digest.  You  can 
buy  plenty  of 

"Junket 

RENNET  TABLETS 

or  POWDER 


At*^ 
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CRtA»^ 


V^ITH 


It's  every  bit 
good  as  it  looks- 
smooth!  so  fine-flavored!  and 
so  easy  to  ma-ke  in  your  automatic 
refrigerator!  No  beating — even 
with  light  cream!  And — even  now 
you  can  sometimes  get 

"JUNKET" 

FREEZING   MIX 


An  old  Scandina- 
vian  favorite,   includes 
real   fruit   juices 
and  zestful   flavors. 
Has  a  tasty  tang  that's 
different.    To    make 
it,  just  add  water  and 
boil  one  minute. 
We're  sorry  that  there's 
a  temporary  shortage  of 

"JUNKET" 

DANISH  DESSERT 


Your  fudge  and 
fudge  frosting  is  always 
a  success,  this  failure-proof 
way!  Always  velvet-smooth,  firm, 
yet  creamy — and  it  takes  only  4 
minutes  cooking,  no  beating  at  all! 
But — you'll  have  to  wait;  right  now 
there's  no 

"JUNKET" 

QUICK  FUDGE  MIX 


These  recipes  and  many  others;  also  trio! 
package  of  "Junket"  Rennet  Tablets 


"The  'Junket'  Folks," 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc. 

Dept.  211,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  (In  Canada:  Toronto,  Ont.) 

Please  send  recipes  and  free  trial  package  of 
"Junket"  Rennet  Tablets  to 


Name.  . 
Address . 


■I  I 


City. 


.State. 


"Junket"  is  the  trade-mark  of  Chr. 
Haneen'a  Laboratory,  Inc.,  for  its 
rennet  and  other  food  products,  and 
is  reoi*tered  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

946,  Chr.  Hansen '8  Laboratorr. Inc. 


JUNKET  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
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COt€4tdC^  we  mean  the  nursery.  For  your 
baby  is  truly  the  master  of  your  house.  Your  baby's  well-being 
and  happiness  are  paramount. 
Much  loving  thought  and  care  will  go  into  the  furnishings  of  this  room. 

You  will  surely  want  a  crib  and  a  chest  such  as  those  made  by  Whitney  — 
well  designed  pieces,  constructed  with  the  same  precision 
for  which  Whitney  Baby  Carriages  are  famous. 

Other  mothers  have  told  us  how  much  they  appreciate  the  smart  styling, 
the  lovely  finishes,  and  sturdy  construction  of  these  Whitney  Cribs  and 
Chests.  They  are  enthusiastic  over  the  special  features  of  Whitney  Cribs 
—  the  "no  sag"  Posture  Spring  which  helps  to  make  baby's  back  strong 
and  straight  —  the  four-level  adjustable  spring  which  makes  it  so  much 
easier  to  care  for  the  baby  —  the  easy-working  Trip  Releases  which 

hold  the  sidesf  strongly,  firmly,  and  out  of  the  clutch  of  baby's  fingers. 
Do  visit  your  favorite  store  and  select  your  Whitney  Crib 

and  Chest  for  the  master's  bedroom.  Why  not  do  it  today? 


Nursery  by  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston 


Whitney  mi% 

JUVENILE  FURNITURE 
BABY  CARRIAGES  •  HAMPERS 


F.A.WHITNEY  CARRIAGE   COMPANY  •    LEOMINSTER,  MASSACHUSETTS  •    Since  1858 


and  children  that  show  up  during  meal- 
times, no  matter  how  well  the  mother  has 
herself  in  hand.  Eating,  in  infants  and  chil- 
dren, is  not  an  isolated  mechanical  process. 
It  is  one  of  the  ways  of  reacting  emotionally 
to  the  child's  world  and  to  the  whole  mother- 
child  relationship.  There  are  fluctuations  in 
the  emotional  development  of  a  child.  He 
learns  many  things  the  hard  way  during 
those  early  years.  Frustrations  make  him 
angry,  irritable,  impatient  with  the  world. 
He  may  use  the  process  of  eating  as  the 
means  by  which  he  reflects  some  emotional 
disturbance.  His  mother,  who  is  a  large  part 
of  his  world,  becomes  the  object  of  his  at- 
tack. All  that  a  mother  can  do  when  a  child, 
for  such  reasons,  refuses 

to   eat,  or   eats   capri-       

ciously,  is  to  understand 
that  his  behavior  is  a 
natural  phase  of  his  devel- 
opment and  make  no  fuss 
about  the  uneaten  food. 

If  your  baby  "doesn't 
eat,"  try  giving  yourself 
this  initial  going  over. 
Then  check  the  baby's 
health  with  a  pediatri- 
cian in  wliom  you  have       

confidence.  If  he  finds  the 
baby  in  good  health,  he  will  give  you  a  list 
of  the  foods  that  are  permissible.  It  is  for 
you  to  arrange  these  foods  in  suitable  menus 
that  please  your  baby.  Some  babies  take 
more  kindly  to  a  new  food  at  the  evening 
meal,  some  at  the  noon  meal.  Or  if  your 
baby  would  rather  eat  liver  than  cereal  for 
breakfast,  let  him  have  it.  He  can  easily  get 
his  carbohydrates  during  the  rest  of  the 
day— in  toast,  potato,  banana,  puddings, 
and  so  on. 

Make  his  food  available  to  him,  but  do  not 
make  him  take  it.  If  he  doesn't  want  vege- 
tables for  a  while,  he  may  want  more  fruit 
or  strained  vegetable  soup.  Let  him  go 
without  anything  he  shows  dislike  for,  and 
offer  the  rejected   food   some  weeks  later. 


Even  milk  can  he  passed  by  safely.  You  can 


^  Nature  gives  you  the  faee 
^  you  have  at  twenty;  life 
ino«lels  the  face  you  have  at 
thirty:  but  the  face  you  have 
at  fifty  is  the  one  you  deserve. 
—ANON. 

True  generosity  is  the  abil- 
ity to  accept  ingratitude. 

—ANON. 


put  it  in  puddings,  cereals,  soups,  and  even 
supplement  his  diet  with  calcium  tablets.  Ij 
he  temporarily  gets  tired  of  citrus  juices,  il 
won't  be  for  long.  In  the  meantime,  squash 
an  ascorbic-acid  pill  in  some  favorite  food 
and  that  will  take  care  of  his  vitamin  C.  The 
fish-liver  oils  make  up  for  other  vitamin  de- 
ficiencies in  the  diet,  and  most  babies  likf 
some  form  of  these  oils.  Cottage  cheese  is  j 
good  protein  to  substitute  for  eggs,  and  some 
egg  can  go  into  other  foods.  Each  rejectee 
food — if  no  issue  whatever  is  tnade  about  it 
will  probably  become  an  accepted  food  ai 
some  other  time. 

The  baby  is  to  decide  when  the  meal  isl 

over.    Don't  keep  offering  food.    If  he  ret 

fuses  after  the  first  mouth 

ful,  take  it  all  away  with 

a  smile.  If  he  gets  nothi 
ing  but  water  until  the{ 
next  meal,  he  will  prob 
ably  make  up  for  the  on(| 
he  gave  up.  But  don't, 
gloat  when  this  happens 
If  he  never  gets  to  knov, 
how  much  his  eatinf 
means  to  you,  and  is  al 
lowed  to  follow  the  dictate 

of  his  own  appetite,   i 

will  derive  the  joy  in  eatin 
that  makes  life  so  much  more  worth  whilt 
He  will  be  a  happier  child  altogether.  H 
will  associate  his  happy  mealtime  satisfa^ 
tion  with  the  mother  who  feeds  him.  Thai 
will  be  the  foundation  of  a  healthy  and  con !| 
tinuing  love  relationship  between  mothe 
and  child. 

Trust  your  child.  There  may  be  a  soune 
organic  reason  why  he  is  refusing  a  certaii. 
food  or  consumes  less  than  your  neighbor' 
baby.  Some  children  need  half  as  much  fooe 
as  others.  They  are  small-boned,  they  grov '. 
at  a  slower  rate.  If  these  children  are  ti 
enjoy  good  appetites,  they  must  be  allowa '. 
to  go  on  eating  "like  a  bird,"  as  long  as  the; '. 
seem  well. 

To  eat  or  not  to  eat — let  this  be  yoi 
baby's  first  freedom. 


^t'4.(l^f^t... 


AND    SUCH  A    LOVELY   GIFT  -  FOR    BABY 

CUDDLE-NEST 


This  combination  coverlet-pad-and-pillow 
for  little  babies  is  grand  for  carriage  or  carry- 
ing. Daintily  quilted  rayon  satin  in  soft  pastel 
shades  keeps  baby  warm  and  out  of  drafts  .  . . 
launders  beautifully.  Wetproof  lining  wipes 
sweet  and  dry  in  a  jiffy.  And  to  make 
Cuddle-Nest*  perfect  for  giving, 
it  is  handsomely  gift-boxed. 


Kantwet  Nursery  Furniture 

Pads,  in  attractive  easy-to-cleati 

coverings,  support  baby  properly. . . 

add  comfort  .  .  .  are  appreciated,  practical 

gifts.  Avoii^  substitutes.    Only  KANTWET 

products  are  labeled  KANTWET. 


Firmbakt 


Play  Yard  Pad 


ROSE-DERRY  CO.,  Newton  58,  Mass. 


Crib  Paddyt  "^9ifjl^-y'' 

Pat.  No.  2.358,410         JTrademark  Registered 


•     CUDDIE-NEST     •     NURSERY      FURNITURE      PADS 


'y^ff^'Tti 
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CHECK  LIST  FOR  PMEITS:  II 


'WTHEN  a  well-known  jurist  comes  out 
l/ll  and  says  that  it  is  our  schools  which 
■  ■  are  training  children  in  delinquent 
'  ■  habits  and  problem  behavior,  it  is  time 
» consider  our  educational  system  seriously. 
We  all  know  schools  where  children  are 
5rded  from  classroom  to  classroom,  to  sit 
otionless  for  hours  while  a  corps  of  disliked 
lults  lectures  to  them.  At  home,  they  are 
Memorizing  a  dry-as-dust  textbook  because  a 
'issing  grade  depends  not  upon  how  well 
|iey  can  think  things  out,  but  upon  how 
uch  they  can  remember.  No  wonder,  then, 
lat  most  children  go  through  school  in  a 
iate  of  more  or  less  open  revolt.  It  becomes 
[smart"  to  get  D's  and  E's,  to  boast  of 
never  cracking  a  book."  Dates  and  a  foot- 
ill  letter  and  membership  in  a  cliquish 
irority  or  fraternity  become  the  coveted 
)als.  The  teachers  struggle  to  cram  knowl- 
Ige  into  students'  heads  by  bulldozing  them 
to  apathy.  Teachers'  salaries,  an  average  of 
)60  a  year  in  rural  areas  and  $1937  in  cities, 
e  so  far  below  a  living  wage  that  "teach- 
g  is  no  longer  a  profession,  but  a  proces- 
3n,"  according  to  a  director  of  the  National 
ducation  Association. 
In  this  procession  of  poorly  paid  and  dis- 
tisfied  pedagogues,  there  is  the  "date  and 
'tail  specialist"  who  regards  a  chart  with 
'ore  emotion  than  a  human  being.  There  is 
e  neurotic  who  bolsters  his  ego  by  ridi- 
ilmg  the  sensitive  members  of  the  class, 
id  the  teacher  who  feels  socially  inferior 
id  curries  the  favor  of  the  few,  while 
irshly  discriminating  against  the  socially 
5S  fortunate.  Too  rare  is  the  teacher  who 
alizes  that  his  most  important  function  is 
■)t  formal  instruction,  but  teaching  a  young 
;rson  how  to  deal  with  life. 
For  more  than  anything  else  except  the 
)me,  the  school  determines  the  growth  of 
■rsonality.  The  school  must  be  held  largely 
sponsible  for  the  fact  that  one  in  every 
enty-five  school  children  will  develop  a 
ental  disease,  and  twelve  in  every  twenty- 
'e  some  kind  of  neurosis.  Psychiatrists 
xa  called  school  "the  period  of  competi- 
)n" — in  sports,  in  mental  strivings,  in 
lationships  with  both  sexes.  Feelings  of 
ilure  may  crystallize  into  an  inferiority 
mplex  which  lasts  a  lifetime. 

OUR  child's  morals,  his  emotional  sta- 
ity,  his  skills  and  leisure-time  activities 
are  being  formed  into  set  patterns  in 
nool.  In  many  cases  certain  cliques  are 
rming  his  social  prejudices,  and  establish- 
l  a  caste  system  from  which  he  cannot 
eak  away  without  losing  his  own  standing 
the  group.  Thus  patterns  of  persecution 
e  established  from  which  its  victims  find 
'  escape  anywhere,  except  by  banding  to- 
ther  with  other  outcasts.  And  parents  who 
a  unaware  of  these  patterns,  or  indifferent 
them,  completely  alienate  their  child  by 
pporting  the  tyrants,  the  teachers  who 
nust  know  their  business." 


In  a  Philadelphia  suburb  recently  a  band 
of  schoolboys  broke  into  a  large  empty 
house,  demolished  every  mirror,  smashed 
windows,  yanked  out  plumbing  and  lighting 
fixtures.  The  school  these  boys  attended, 
like  most  U.  S.  schools,  provided  for  one 
hour  of  physical  exercise  a  week. 

The  fact  that  one  third  of  our  young  men 
were  rejected  by  the  draft  for  physical  de- 
fects— defects  which  appear  in  a  great 
number  of  our  young  women,  too — shows 
the  extreme  folly  of  this.  Despite  state 
requirements  for  periodic  physical  exams 
for  all  school  children,  and  programs  of 
physical  "correctives"  and  exercise,  few 
schools  make  adequate  provision  for  either 
of  these.  Medical  examinations  are  usually 
made  without  privacy  or  the  necessary 
equipment,  and  frequently  represent  an 
average  time  of  two  minutes  or  less  for  each 
child.  Tuberculosis  or  a  rheumatic  heart,  for 
instance,  could  not  possibly  be  discovered  in 
this  space  of  time.  Very  few  schools  ever 
follow  up  these  exams  with  anything  more 
than  a  casual  note  to  the  parents,  and  even 
fewer  keep  the  teachers  informed  of  the 
child's  handicaps. 

No  responsible  school  will  ever  leave  a 
child  in  chronic  failure  or  boredom,  yet  in 
most  schools  office  convenience  is  considered 
more  important  than  the  welfare  of  the 
child,  and  changing  a  child's  roster  is  all  but 
impossible.  Intelligence  tests  are  considered 
an  infallible  index.  Now,  we  have  knowTi 
for  years  that  these  I.Q.  tests  are  actually 
measurements  of  reading  speed  and  compre- 
hension, and  the  scores  are  affected  by 
physical  factors  and  emotional  moods  which 
make  them  completely  invalid  for  any  par- 
ticular child.  Nevertheless,  most  schools 
use  them  as  an  absolute  measure  of  intelli- 
gence. They  give  the  scores  to  teachers,  and 
children  who  really  persist  somehow  manage 
to  find  out  their  own  ratings  and  those  of 
their  friends.  Many  a  child  is,  therefore, 
convinced  that  no  matter  how  hard  he  tries, 
he  cannot  keep  up.  His  teachers  are  unani- 
mous in  that  condemnation,  and  he  has  no 
way  of  knowing  that  the  error  is  theirs,  that 
it  is  they  who  have  failed  to  recognize  his 
real  skills  and  to  give  him  a  chance  to  de- 
velop them.  Eventually  he  gives  up  and 
seeks  satisfaction  in  activities  which  symbol- 
ize his  resentment  for  the  world  which  has 
rejected  him. 

The  job  of  saving  our  children  from  the 
viciousness  of  our  educational  system  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  Government  appropria- 
tions; it  is  a  parents'  job.  By  forming  them- 
selves into  active,  dynamic  parents'  groups, 
despite  opposition,  by  maintaining  close 
contact  with  teachers  and  administrators, 
despite  all  discouragement,  and  by  a  clear, 
forceful  presentation  of  the  standards  they 
have  determined  to  hold  to,  they  have 
actually  transformed  whole  systems  in  a 
very  short  time. 


A   CHECK    LIST    FOR    PARENTS 


Are  the  salaries  of  the  school  staff  in  my 
community  high  enough  to  attract  superior 
personnel  ? 

Is  the  school  staff  experienced  in  individual 
counseling,  in  helping  my  child  keep  in 
good  mental  health? 

.  Does  my  child  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop his  individual  talents  to  the  highest 
degree? 

.  Is  discipline  maintained  without  fear  or 
bulldozing,  or  catering  to  the  socially  im- 
portant? 

Are  report  CEirds  indicative  of  personality 
growth?   Do  they  s..ow  progress  in  such 
character  traits  as  honesty,  initiative,  co- 
operation, consideration  for  others? 
Do  all  children  have  a  chance  to  participate 


on  school  teams,  regardless  of  creed  or 
color?  Does  every  child  have  at  least  one 
hour  of  physical  training  a  day,  even  if  the 
school  day  has  to  be  lengthened  to  accom- 
plish this? 

7.  Are  physical  examinations  held  regularly, 
in  private,  with  the  parents  present  if  they 
request  it?  Are  each  child's  defects  care- 
fully followed  up  and,  if  possible,  cor- 
rected ? 

8.  Are  the  school  washrooms  clean  and  sani- 
tary at  all  times? 

».  Are  the  children  made  to  feel  part  of  the 
community,  taking  an  active  part  in  its 
various  projects? 

lO.  Have  I  done  everything  in  my  power  to 
secure  better  schooling  for  my  child? 


%■__„_  _^__    M^^I«B    Baby  on  the  way  .  .  .  and  no  nursery  in  the  house? 
llUIOvlj     llUUliB     Here's  how  to  fix  up  "private  quarters"  for  him  right 

in  your  own  bedroom.  Hang  crisp  curtains  and  a  ruffled 
valance  across  one  end  of  the  room.  Put  up  framed  shelves  to  hold  baby  belongings 
(they'll  hold  your  own  knick-knacks  later  on!)  .  .  .  Then,  to  give  the  whole  room  color 
excitement  —  use  a  Gold  Seal  Congoleum  rug  underfoot!  It's  pretty  to  look  at  —  eco- 
nomical to  buy  —  and  the  most  sanitary  floor  imaginable.  A  swish  of  a  damp  cloth  and 
it's  sparkling  clean  —  whether  you've  spilled  the  formula  or  dropped  a  wet  didy!  Long 
lasting,  too.  For  Gold  Seal  Congoleum  has  a  wear-layer  of  heat-toughened  paint  and 

baked  enamel  equa/  /n  th/c/cness  to  8  coats  of 
the  be%\  floor  pa\T\\  applied  by  hand.  But  be  sure 
to  look  for  the  Gold  Seal.  Then  you  know  you're 

getting  real  Gold  Seal  Congoleum  Rugs 

Ijji'  ...  the  only  enamel  surface  floor  covering  with 

the  famous  money-back  guarantee! 


GOLD  SEAL 


MnsMcnoNauMNTns  ] 


lYOORHaNCTMai 


on   his   own   t^o   feet 

He  will  have  at  his  command  a  tall,  strong  body 

as  well  as  a  tall  spirit.  This  is  my  hope  and  dream  for  him! 

To  prepare  my  baby  for  that  day,  I  will  give  him 

every  chance  now  to  develop 

a  well-shaped  head   -^  a  fine,  full  chest 

a  strong  back   >r  sound  teeth    '^  straight  legs 


A  STRONG,  SOUND,  WELL-KNIT  FRAMEWORK 

should  be  built  from  birth.  Mothers  are  urged 
by  medical  authorities  to  start  Vitamin  D  soon 
afterward,  and  to  give  it  daily.  With  the  help 
of  a  reliable  Vitamin  D  source— Squibb  Cod 
Liver  Oil — your  baby  may  begin  at  once  <level- 
oping  a  sound  framework.    Give  Squibb's  daily. 


When  does  your  child  slop  growing?  Not  at 
3,  6,  8,  10  or  even  14  years!  As  long  ai  he 
grows,  give  Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil  daily. 


Squibb  c{^  /i^ei^  {?// 


PHOTO   BY   JAMES  N.  MEYER 

A  typical  "peewee"  quartet,  these  children  began  playing  before  they  entered 
kindergarten  last  fall.  They  are  Stephen  Zander,  5,  first  violin;  Scott  McKean, 
4,    second    violin;    Cynthia    Eccles,    3,    cello;    and    Digby    Watrous,    5,    viola. 


imu  mm  m 


^<f  ^^  'DxotHlH^ 


that 


a  na^mye'  ucho  ca/n,  ^^^ic^^ 


IIEUTENANT"  John  Jones,  Jr.,  had 
reached  the  crucial  point  in  his  mili- 
/  tary  career.  His  knowledge  of  strategy 
'  was  aljout  to  pay  off,  and  it  appeared 
Ills  platoon  of  marine  raiders  might 
wipe  out  the  "enemy"  pillbox  at  any  mo- 
ment. Just  as  he  brought  his  flame  throwers 
into  range  his  mother's  voice  shrilled  down 
the  street: 

"Junior,  time  for  piano  practice!" 

"These  women,"  i.. uttered  Junior,  in  dis- 
gust. "Practice,  practice,  practice. 'A  guy 
can't  liave  any  fun."  But,  being  a  well-bred 
child,  he  deserted  his  gang  of  juvenile  cronies 
on  the  vacant  lot  which  was  their  battle- 
ground, and  went  home  almost  promptly, 
dawdling  only  a  moment  to  toss  one  last 
"grenade." 

Junior  spent  an  hour  in  the  solitude  of  the 
living  room,  one  eye  on  the  piano  and  the 
other  alternating  between  his  playmates, 
still  dashing  around  in  the  bright  sun  out- 
doors, and  the  clock  on  the  mantel,  as  he 
pounded  listlessly  at  the  keys.  His  harried 
mother,  one  of  millions  who  feel  bound  to 
give  their  children  "musical  opportunity," 
sighed  frequently  in  response  to  plaintive 
calls  from  the  living  room: 

"Mo-ther,  can  I  stop  now?" 

If  all  the  mothers  and  children  who  go 
through  that  routine  daily  were  gathered 
under  one  roof,  the  racket  would  be  tremen- 
dous, and  educators  might  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  musical  education  in 
America  is  about  as  primitive  as  the  dino- 
saur, and  equally  useless.  Only  recently 
have  a  few  educators  been  able  to  dent  the 
traditions  which  have  made  more  American 
boys  and  girls  hate  music  than  love  it. 

One  day  last  summer  we  were  strolling 
down  a  road  in  Shorewood  Hills,  a  suburb  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  as  we  passed  the 
grade  school  heard  the  refreshing  strains  of  a 
Haydn  string  quartet  (Opus  1,  No.  2),  waft- 
ing from  the  windows.  The  arrangement 
was  professional,  unsimplified,  and  the  mu- 
sicians were  handling  it  with  finesse. 

In  the  school  auditorium,  two  violinists,  a 
cellist  and  a  violist,  eyes  intent  upon  their 
director,  were  thoroughly  enjoying  their 
music.  The  oldest  of  the  four  was  nine,  and 
in  the  fourth  grade.  The  youngest  was  seven, 
and  a  second-grader. 

"Quiz  kids,"  you  say,  thinking  of  the 
pitiful  efforts  of  your  own  ten-year-old. 
"Child  prodigies  with  musical  genius." 

Oddly  enough,  that  wasn't  the  case.  The 
children  in  that  group,  and  in  a  dozen  quar- 
tets like  it  composed  of  Madison  children, 
had  no  more  than  average  talent.  Their  abil- 
ity stems  from  the  application  of  early. 


group  training,  in  a  project  that  has  at- 
tracted nation-wide  attention.  It  is  a  theory; 
which  is  new  in  American  musical  educa- 
tion, and  yet  so  old  that  it  was  responsible 
for  the  musical  development  of  many  of  the 
masters. 

The  average  parent  in  Arnerica  today; 
doesn't  begin  thinking  about  musical  train-: 
ing  for  her  child  until  he  has  reached  the  age' 
of  eight  or  nine,  and  then,  unless  the  child 
has  attended  a  progressive  school  where  i 
group  music  is  a  part  of  the  educationall 
program,  hires  a  teacher  and  starts  him  off'; 
on  the  piano.  Perhaps  you  can  recall  the 
agony  that,  as  a  child,  you  went  through 
during  this  period.  The  writer  developed 
such  a  violent  distaste  for  music  during  two 
years  of  piano  lessons  which  began  at  the  age 
of  nine  that  not  until  he  reached  college  didf 
he  regain  an  appreciation  for  good  music] 
Classical  compositions  had  come  to  sym-' 
bolize  misery.  , 

iHE  duty  of  the  modern  parent  goes  be- 
yond hiring  a  tutor,  and  driving  Junior  to 
practice.  It  is  the  duty — yes,  the  privilege— 
of  the  parent  to  give  the  child  a  head  start, 
early  in  life,  by  helping  him  to  develop  a 
taste  for  music. , 

Dr.  Boris  Erich  Nelson,  head  of  the  grad- 
uate department  of  the  Westminster  Choin 
College,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  an  ardent 
exponent  of  "early"  music,  told  the  writer 
recently  that  musical  education  should  be-||| 
gin  with  the  first  birthday,  by  permitting 
the  child  to  listen  to  good  music,  and  that 
actual  training  should  start  as  soon  as  the 
child  is  physically  able  to  hold  an  instru-  '■" 
ment.  He  has  conducted  "music  feeding" 
experiments  with  babies  which  indicate  that 
a  year-old  child  is  not  too  young  to  appreci- 
ate music. 

"The  idea  of  early  music  brings  us  back  to  ll 
the  old  German  (pre-Hitler)  conception  of  i, 
/(OMswi/sj^— making  music  at  home,"  he 
says.  "Mother  sang  and  played  the  piano, 
father  often  played  the  cello,  and  the  chil 
dren  played  any  one  of  a  number  of  instru 
ments — in  my  family  I  liked  the  violin.  I 
believe  that  the  earlier  we  start,  the  more 
ingrained  is  the  love  of  music  and  the  finer 
tempered  will  become  the  sensitivity  of  the 
child,  not  only  in  music  but  in  all  the  arts 
and  other  subjects,  making  life  fuller  and 
more  worth  while." 

The  haiismusik  of  which  Doctor  Nelson 
speaks  gave  the  child  a  background  in  music 
acquired  in  friendly,  cheerful  surroundings, 
and  the  pleasure  derived  made  him  actively 
enjoy  playing.  How  different  from  the  pic- 
ture of  a  lonely  child  struggling  with  tedious 
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les  while  his  friends  are  enjoying  one  an- 
er's  company. 

kmerica  is  the  one  nation  where  home 
sic  at  an  early  age  has  not  flourished, 
ually,  much  headway  was  made  when 
aline  rationing  began  keeping  families  at 
:ie,  getting  acquainted  and  learning  to 
i,  enjoying  one  another  and  making 
5ic  together.  Many  a  neglected  cello  has 
n  dragged  from  the  attic  to  find  use  again, 
ome  of  the  world's  greatest  talent  has  de- 
)ped  in  the  hansmusik  atmosphere.  The 
ler  of  Richard  Strauss  was  a  Bavarian 
rt  horn  player  in  the  royal  orchestra,  and 
mother  also  was  musical.  Richard,  his 
snts,  his  sister  Johanna  and  numberless 
sins  had  almost  continual  musical  par- 
,  everyone  playing  his  favorite  instru- 
ct. As  a  result,  Richard  learned  to  read 
dc  before  he  could  write  letters,  played 
piano  at  the  age  of  four  and  the  violin 
/  a  little  later.  Frederic  Chopin  was 
jght  up  in  similar  surroundings, 
■bout  fifteen  years  ago  a  young  American 
5ician,  Melvin  Schneider,  was  doing  re- 
ch  work  under  Dr.  James  L.  Mursell,  of 
Columbia  University  fine  arts  school,  at 
time  the  educator  was  writing  his  Psy- 
ogy  of  Music.  It  occurred  to  Schneider 
;  most  efforts  at  musical  education  are 
ished  on  students  from  the  sixth  grade 
■as  they  still  are — usually  failing  to  es- 
sh  a  deep-rooted  appreciation  of  music 

I  would  grow  with  age. 

iRS  of  study  convinced  Schneider  that 

II  tots,  with  no  more  than  average  talent 
as  young  as  three  and  a  half,  could  learn 
:ilay  musical   instruments.    He   decided 

the  piano  was  not  the  proper  instru- 
t,  since  it  is  difficult  for  small  fingers 
(anipulate  the  keys,  and  the  children  be- 
so  involved  in  mechanics  that  they 
jto  "hear"  the  music.   Even  more  seri- 
studying  the  piano  means  solitary  prac- 
and  children  are  normally  a  gregarious 
so    the    ideal    instruments   are  those 
•table  to  group  use. 


I4y 

It  wasn't  until  five  years  ago  that 
Schneider,  who  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  1930,  finally  put  his 
theories  into  practice.  He  organized  a  group 
of  "neighborhood  string  quartets,"  made  up 
of  children  who  were  friends  and  about  the 
same  age.  The  musicians  ranged  in  age  from 
a  group  ready  to  enter  kindergarten  the  next 
fall  (about  four  years  old)  up  to  sixth- 
graders  (about  eleven  years  old).  All  of  them 
were  picked  at  random  from  enrollment 
lists,  without  use  of  any  musical  test,  and 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  *hild's  ability. 

Once  organized  into  quartets,  the  children 
participated  in  five  supervised  rehearsals 
each  week,  playing  music  suited  to  their  age 
levels.  They  played  half  and  three-quarter 
size  instruments,  built  by  one  of  the  best  in- 
strument houses  in  the  country,  with  true 
tones,  although  not  quite  so  full  as  those  of 
larger  violins,  violas  and  cellos.  The  children 
were  not  asked  to  do  any  practicing  other 
than  daily  rehearsals.  This,  Schneider-  felt, 
would  avoid  the  "all  work  and  no  play" 
stigma,  and  would  enable  him  to  check  con- 
tinually on  the  child's  ability,  progress  and 
errors. 

"Music  is  not  an  end  in  itself,"  Schneider 
says.  "Tlie  musician  must  realize  what  he  is 
trying  to  express.  Children  who  study  alone 
hear  only  the  melody,  and  develop  little  ap- 
preciation for  the  harmony  and  meaning, 
with  little  realization  of  their  errors.  When 
they  study  in  string  quartets  they  must  hear 
all  the  parts  and  listen  to  the  tones  of  their 
own  instruments  in  order  to  play  in  tune 
and  fit  into  the  ensemble." 

Spend  a  half  hour  at  one  of  the  string- 
quartet  rehearsals  and  you  will  appreciate 
what  Schneider  is  driving  at.  Let  one  of  the 
musicians  finger  a  false  note  and  the  clamor 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  number  is  instan- 
taneous. "You  missed  an  F-sharp  there," 
the  children  cry.  Usually,  though,  the  pupil 
announces  his  own  error  before  the  others 
have  a  chance  to  call  him  on  it. 

The  young  musicians  have  learned  to 
"listen  through"  and  distmguish  the  tones 


Mother.f 


Here's  a  fast-acting  chest  rub  that 
will  not  irritate  child's  tender  skin 


young,ster  .suffering  from  a  chest 
feels  miserable  enough.  Mother.  He 
s  a  chest  rub  that's  good  and  gentle, 
-is  skin  is  thinner,  more  delicate 
1  yours,  remember;  and  there's  no 
t  in  making  Iwm  needlessly  uncom- 
iable. 


: 


et  the  prompt,  really  effective  re- 
'*  you  want  the  gentle,  soothing, 
crn  way  .  .  .  rub  on  Mentholatum. 
1  no  irritation  to  delicate  normal 
,  active  Mentholatum  ingredients 
tively  stimidate  surface  circulation 
tielp  ease  away  soreness  and  tight- 
from  cotigh-wracked,  ach- 
ihest  mu.scles! 
t  the  same  time,  medicinal 
tholatum  vapors  rise  high 
nasal  passages  and  down 
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t MENTHOLATUM 


into  irritated  bronchial  tubes. 
Coughing  spasms  quiet  down  — 
your  child  can  sleep  more  restfully 
— his  own  natural  cold-fighting  re- 
sistance can  function  better. 

So  why  risk  irritating  a  child's 
more  sensitive  skin?  Do  away  with 
all  those  .squirmings  and  protests. 
Ease  child's  cold-sick  chest  mu.scles 
with  the  modern  chest  rub!  Get 
Mentholatum!  The  whole  family 
will  say  it's  wonderful. 


SEND    FOR    FREE    TRIAL    SIZEI 

The  Mentholatum  ("ompany, 
Dept.  L-6,  Wilmington  99,  i>.-l. 
Al  no  expense  to  nie,  please  send  a 
free  sain  pie.  so  I  nia>  prove  what  com- 
fort Mentholatum  can  hrlng. 

Name_ 

Address 


vne  Drusn  nas 

All  The  Best  Of  It  ! 


Among  products,  among  people,  one  always  sfands 
out.   So  does  Miracle-Tuft  among  toothbrushes.    For  right 
at  the  store  counters  30  million  chose  Mir- 
acle-Tuft  last   year,    making   it  America's  No.    ? 
dental  health  safeguard!  Yes,  wherever  people  are, 
whatever  they  do — Miracle-Tuft  is  far  and 
away   their  favorite  brush    for  cleaner 
teeth,  brighter  smiles. 


ITS  Shaped  to  Fit 


Miracle-Tuft's  "Exton" 
brand  bristling  is  stronger, 
longer  lasting.  It's  exclu- 
sive with  Dr.  West's.  Cleans 
teeth  better. 


Exton'brand  Bristli  ng 


ITS  Anti-Soccy 
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"I'm  sitting  pretty  now 


but . . . 


I  like  a 
change!" 


Of  course  a  young  fellow  likes  vari- 
ety! The  famous  THAYER  2 -Way 
Hi-Chair  converts  instantly  to  a 
low  play-chair-and-table,  It's  high 
for  meals,  low  for  play.  The  change 
of  position  is  a  great  help  in  saving 
baby  from  boredom.  And  you  can 
wheel  it  around  the  house  in  the 
low  position! 

A  THAYER  Hi-Chair  is  more  than 
a  baby  boon.  It's  zl  [me  piece  oj Jurn- 
itiire,  worthy  of  any  room  in  the 
house.  Its  handsome  Vclva-sheen 
finish  comes  in  Waxed  Birch,  Honey 
Maple  or  Bone  White,  richly  up- 
holstered in  red,  pink  or  blue,  with 
ivory  piping. 


There's  extra  safety,  too,  in  its 
rugged  square -faced  joints,  low  cen- 
ter of  gravity  and  wide-leg  spread. 
Edges  are  rounded  for  safety  and 
comfort,  and  the  foot-rest  is  ad- 
justable. 

Sec  these  superb  new  THAYERS 
at  your  favorite  store.  You'll  find 
them  a  far  cry  from  ordinary  flimsy, 
homely  high  chairs.  And  write  to 
us  for  your  free  "PRIMER  FOR 
PARENTS".  It's  amusing,  helpful 
and  free.  Thayer  Company,  Dept. 
LH-53,  Gardner,  Mass. 


PROTECT  YOUR    BABY'S   FUTURE  ...  BUY   VICTORY   BONDS 


and  notes  of  all  the  instruments  in  the  quar- 
tet. There  is  no  "  foUow-the-leader "  possi- 
bility in  the  groups,  since  the  beginners  play 
scores  written  by  Schneider  and  adapted  to 
the  individual  musician's  ability. 

Children  as  young  as  Jour  learn  to  read 
music  and  recognize  pitch.  Even  those  with 
monotone  handicap  are  able  to  overcome 
their  deficiency  within  a  year.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  Billy  Carter,  nine,  who  began  study- 
ing under  Schneider  when  he  was  five,  and 
proved  to  be  a  monotone.  The  boy  now  is 
Schneider's  ace  violist — so  good  that  when  a 
weakness  developed  in  the  second  violin  of 
his  group  the  music  was  rewritten  to  permit 
Billy  to  play  the  difficult  passages  on  his 
viola.  A  lot  of  adults  can't  claim  such 
talent. 

There  is  an  amazing  contrast  between 
the  attitude  of  the  pupils  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  Schneider,  his  wife  and  Helen 
Quade,  their  assistant,  and  that  of  the  aver- 
age sixth-grader  who  takes  piano  lessons. 
Schneider's  pupils  come  to  their  lessons  un- 
tired  by  unguided  practice,  which  invariably 
is  a  grind  for  youngsters.  After  a  pupil  learns 
to  enjoy  playing,  practice  is  necessary  to  ac- 
quire perfection,  but  Schneider  insists  that 
practice  which  tires  the  child,  and  gives  him 
a  subconscious  dislike  for  music,  must  be 
avoided. 

Music  educators  have  been  watching 
Schneider's  work  somewhat  as  a  dictator 
must  eye  an  underground  movement — they 
expect  a  revolution.  Although  his  project 


^  There  are  poetR  who  have  never 
^  »ritleii  u  line  of  poetry;  arliHts 
who  ar«:  eompletely  unaware  that 
lh<-y  have  ev«T  in  th«-ir  lives  ful- 
(ill<-<l  nMir<-  than  the  <laily  round, 
Ihi'  «'oiniMoii  lank.  They  have  put 
iM-aiilifiil  traftsnianHhip  into  the 
niaUinK  of  a  ^ate.  ihatehinK  a 
r<iof.  in<-n<linK  a  pair  of  hoots:  pour- 
ing out  a  wealth  of  creative  love  on 
lh<-  inakinK  of  a  carden.  1  hey  have 
<-iijo\ed  the  Hitiell  of  the  earth  in  the 
morning,  and  heen  aware  of  the 
<'olors  an<l  xhatlowK  an<l  rhylhniH  of 
lh<-<layN.  .Many  a  writer  and  painter 
is  less  of  an  artist  than  sueh  simple, 
inarlieulale  people,  in  whose  veins, 
unknown  to  them,  flows  the  poetry 
of  earth,  the  rhythm  of  life  itself. 
—ETHEL  MANNIN: 
Privileged  Spectator  (Irish  Digest). 


Still  is  considered  experimental,  its  success 
has  been  so  overwhelming  that  Madison,  at 
least,  no  longer  feels  that  it  is  an  experiment. 

Schneider  believes  that  the  project  does 
more  than  teach  music. 

"  In  our  opinion,"  he  says,  "music  is  con- 
sidered as  a  fringe  or  frill  in  most  public- 
school  systems  because  it  is  taught  as  an  end 
in  itself— and  in  many  cases  poorly  taught, 
at  that.  The  only  way  that  music  can  become 
a  pillar  in  our  educational  system  is  to  teach 
it  as  a  means,  rather  than  as  an  end.  By  the 
time  children  reach  the  age  of  four  or  five, 
they  have  learned  to  live  more  or  less  satis- 
factorily with  their  small  family  group,  de- 
pending upon  the  intelligence  and  interest  of 
their  parents,  and  should  be  ready  to  learn 
lo  co-operate  with  a  small  group  outside  the 
family.  At  this  point  in  the  child's  life,  a 
string  quartet  can  be  an  ideal  democratic 
organization  which,  if  properly  guided,  will 
help  the  child  gain  a  crystallized  impression 
of  the  meaning  and  importance  of  group  re- 
sponsibility and  teach  him  the  joy  of  group 
co-operation.  He  also  learns  to  concentrate 
for  longer  periods  of  time,  and  develops 
muscular  co-ordination." 

Schneider  makes  a  special  point  of  the  fact 
that  the  music  played  by  children  so  young 
must  express  something  within  their  under- 
standing and  be  integrated  into  their  daily 
living  and  thinking. 

"The  highest  forms  of  instrumental  music 
give  expression  to  man's  inarticulate  yearn- 
ings and  aspirations.  This  highest  type  of 
music  is  an  abstraction  which  expresses  the 
very  essence  of  his  desires  and  strivings," 
Schneider  asserts.  "Therefore,  right  from  the 
start,  we  help  the  students  gain  an  under- 
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QUICK,  EASY  WAY 
to  SEAL 

BABY'S  BOTTLES 

. . .  Quicap  collars  over 
hygienic  CfUophane 
covers!  Foster,  sinnpler 
than  old-fashioned 
"caps".  No  rubber  to 
boil,  nothing  to 
break . . .  Quicaps 
are  disposable! 


Free  sample  pack- 
age! \vritc  I-.'cpt. 
I. -14,  The  Quicap 
Co..  Inc..  233 
Broadway,  N.V.  7, 

39<  PKG.  at 
ALL  STORES 
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DISPOSABLE 

Nursing  Bottle  Closur 


Callousei 

Pain,  Burning,  Tenderness 
of  Feet  Speedily  Relieved 

You  forget  you  have 
callouses,  burning  or 
tenderness  on  bottom  of 
your  feet,  when  you  use 
Dr.  SchoU's  Zino-pads. 
These  soft,  soothing, 
cushioning,  protective 
pads  inscantly  relieve  painful 
pressure  on  the  sensitive  spot. 
Separate  Medications  included 
for  removinK  callouses.  Cost 
but  a  trifle.  Get  a  box  today  at 
your  DruK.  Shoe,  Dept.  Store 
or  Toilet  Goods  Counter. 


onchoiis 

Zinopads 
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GIVE  THIS  FAMOUS  BABY  BOOK 

ipiiFTr 


FIRST  SEVEN 
YEARS' 

«^  PRICELESS  RECORD  of  a 
child's  growth,  and  a  beautiful  gift — 
with  valuable  scientific  records  and 
guides  for  child  care.  Filled  with 
charming  illustrations  in  full  colors — 
just  the  gift  for  new  mothers! 
In  pink  or  blue  cloth.      ONLY     JL  — 

Xow  in  10!l,  Edition  ■  Oicr  450.000  Copies  Sold 


If  Your  Otaler  Cannot  Supply  You  —  Order  Direct  From  — 

MOTHERS'  AID-CHICAGO 
LYING-IN  HOSPITAL 

SB4S   MARTIAND  AVE     •    CHICAGO.  IlL 


MAKE. 


ICE  CREAM  or  PUDDING 

Al  home — Quick — Delicious — Any  flavor. 
ICE  CREAM — no  cooking  or  rewhipplng.  Pure 
sweet  cream  flavor.  Smooth.  EvaporatecJ  milk 
may  be  used.  Sure  to  be  pure — YOU  make  it. 
PUDDING— delicate  texture.  Make  In  5  minutes 
without  stirring.  Sets  at  room  temperature. 
,  .  .  Simple  recipes  inside  each  15c  package.  .  . 
Please  ask  your  grocer — if  he  doesn't  carry 
Londonderry   send   $1.00  for   7   pkgs..    postpaid. 

LOdDOnDCItRy 

Homemade   Ice   Cream  and  Pudding 

STABfUZ€1tS 

LQNDONDEilRT  —  835    HOWARD.    SAN    FRANCISCO    3.    CAIIF. 


KNITTING  YARNS 


For  over  35  years.  Ask  for  FREE 
Sample  Card.    Pre-VVar  Quality. 

CLIVEDEN  YARN  C0.'"^P^.iiV.;h^i6*."p'i^' 
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A  WISE  MOTHER  BUYS 

SAME  CHEST  RUB 
QUINTUPLETS  USE 

To  Relieve  Coughs  From  Chest  Colds! 

Wise  mothers  will  certainly  want 
Musterole  for  their  children — the  same 
great  rub  always  used  on  the  Quintu- 
pleti  at  the  first  sign  of  a  cold. 

Just  rub  Musterole  on  throat,  chest 
and  back.  It  instantly  begins  to  relieve 
coughing,  sore  throat,  aching  muscles 
of  colds.  It  actually  breaks  up  painful 
local  congestion.  Makes  breathing 
easier.  Great  for  grown-ups,  too! 
In  3  strengths. 


MUSTEROLE 


standing  of  what  is  meant  by  musical  ab- 
straction. One  of  the  first  steps  in  our  pro- 
gram is  teaching  a  quartet  to  march  together. 
Then,  in  a  crude,  elementary  way,  they  ex- 
press a  march  on  their  instruments  by  play- 
ing quarter  notes  on  open  strings  in  duple 
meter.  They  may  play  fast  or  slowly,  softly 
or  loudly,  thus  indicating  different  moods. 
In  this  way  they  make  their  first  elementary 
musical  abstraction  and  learn  of  music  as  a 
language  of  the  emotions  which  expresses  the 
spiritual  joy  that  comes  from  marching  to- 
gether co-operatively.  Music,  like  mathe- 
matics, can  express  something  specific,  as  a 
song  does,  or  it  can  express  the  abstract 
spiritual  essence  of  the  song." 

The  writer  was  privileged  last  fall  to  hear 
Schneider's  pupils  give  their  fourth  annual 
concert  in  Music  Hall  on  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  campus.  An  orchestra  composed 
of  members  of  his  many  quartets  and  a  few- 
private  students  played  Haydn's  Symphony 
No.  94,  in  G  Major,  the  "Surprise  Sym- 
phony," from  the  original  score.  While  they 
didn't  sound  like  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  they  were  fully  as  good  as  most 
amateur  orchestras  composed  of  adults,  and 
better  than  a  lot  of  them.  The  children 
played  an  unsimplified  score,  but  the  tempo 
was  slowed  slightly  on  some  of  the  faster 
passages. 

Ihe  average  age  of  the  orchestra  members 
is  about  ten,  with  Billy  Daggett,  eleven,  who 
entered  sixth  grade  last  fall,  acting  as  con- 
certmeister.  Billy  played,  in  addition  to  the 
first-violin  score,  some  of  the  passages  ordi- 
narily handled  by  the  flute  and  clarinet.  The 
principal  violist  was  nine-year-old  Billy 
Carter — the  boy  who  once  was  a  monotone ! 

At  the  same  concert,  Daggett,  Jack  Olson, 
Laura  Lee  Lane  and  Jerry  Fox — none  of 
them  over  eleven — played  the  Haydn  string 
quartet  we  had  heard  on  that  first  visit  to 
Shorewood  Hills  school,  and  fifteen  third 
and  fourth  grade  violinists,  violists  and  cel- 
lists played  Bach's  Minuet  in  G,  the  French 
folk  tune  Au  Clair  de  la  Lune,  and  Handel's 
A  Fugue.  A  kindergarten  ensemble  and  a 
first  and  second  grade  group  played  simpler 
folk  tunes  and  scores  written  for  them  by 
Schneider. 

No  one  can  predict  what  effect  Schneider's 
work  will  have  on  musical  education  in  the 
next  few  years,  but  no  one  who  has  heard  the 
children's  music,  watched  them  name  all  the 
notes  when  they  hear  a  chord  struck  on  the 
piano,  and  witnessed  the  extreme  pleasure 
'vhich  they  get  from  their  music,  can  deny  it 
is  a  pleasant  change  from  the  grimaces  and 
discords  usually  produced  when  mom  tells 
Junior  that  he  had  better  get  at  his  piano 
practicing,  or  else. 


IN  YOM  ilAIDS 

lies  part  of  the  solution  to  a  No.  1 
national  material  shortage.  Yes — 
paper!  Thousands  of  tons  of 
paper  are  still  going  to  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  as  packaging  for 
the  thousands  of  items  our  occu- 
pying forces  need.  And  that  paper 
won't  come  hack!  \\  itli  piil|)\v«)()<l 
supplies  critically  short,  there's 
only  one  other  place  where  L^ncle 
Sam  can  look  for  the  paper  to 
make  or  wrap  thousands  of  items. 
That's  to  YOU.  Here's  >\liat  you 
can  do  to  help: 

#  Pass  this  magazine  along  to 
your  friends.  Put  a  noteon  it : 
LAST  READER  TURN  IN 
FOR  PAPER  SALVAGE. 

9  Dig  out  those  piles  of  old 
magazines  in  your  attie, 
cellar  or  storage  rtMtm.  Bun- 
dle up  every  one  you  can  for 
the  next  collection. 

Mt  'm  in  your  handtti 


Quaker  Oafs 


Here's  Why  Wise  Moms  Prefer  This  Great 
Natural  Whole  Grain  for  the  Whole  Family  I 

Everyone  at  your  house  needs   the  great  whole-grain   benefits  so  natu- 
rally rich  in  delicious  hot  Quaker  Oats — especialh  the  youngsters. 

Nature  favored  Quaker  Oats  to  help  the  active,  normal  growth  of 
children  all  through  the  growth  years.  True  oatmeal  is  now  known  to 
be  richer  than  any  other  natural  cereal  in  three  key  elements,  all  vital 
to  growth! 

These  are  the  stamina  element  Protein  (main  element  of  meat);  the 
"energy"  Vitamin  Bi;  and  Food-Energy  itself.  And  they're  just  as  neces- 
sary for  your  energy  and  stamina. 

Oatmeal  was  recently  voted  best  cereal  among  2,500  Food  Authorities. 

These   "shortage"   days    particularly,  ••/ Moke  them 

Quaker  Oats  brings  your  family  the  very 
finest  growth  and  stamina  protection  a 
natural,  whole-grain  cereal  can  give.  Don't 
you  think  it's  wise  to  serve  nature's  favor- 
ite at  vour  house? 


Remember   how   good   it    is  ? 
Enjoy   Quaker   Oats   tomorrow 


Both  The  Some.' 
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AVhat  must  a  child  have  for  happiness?  Wealth? 
Expensive  food,  clothes,  toys?  Oh,  no! 

A  child  must  have  love— the  warm  sense  of  secu- 
rity that  comes  from  being  cared  and  planned  for. 
And  a  child  must  have  plenty  of  the  basic  good 
things  .  .  .  shelter,  clothes  and  food  that  help  him 
grow  up  strong  and  sturdy. 

For  many  years  Nucoa  has  helped  mothers  with 
modest  incomes,  but  high  ideals,  to  make  the  most 
of  the  food  dollar  for  their 
children.  And  today  Nucoa 
is  helping  as  never  before  to 
make  meals  on  millions  of 
tables  as  nourishing  and 
good-tasting  as  if  ration 
points  didn't  exist. 

For  Nucoa  supplies  as 
much  food  energy  for  work 


and  play  and  happy  growth  as  the  most  costly 
churned  spread  for  bread.  Each  pound  supplies 
15,000  U.S.P.  units  of  Viiamin  A,  winter  and  sum- 
mer. And  Nucoa  has  that  "melt-in-your-mouth" 
flavor  without  which  bread,  potatoes,  and  cooked 
vegetables  are  pallid  ghosts  of  themselves. 

You  see,  Nucoa  has  always  been  made  with  the 
welfare  of  America's  children  in  mind.  Riches  from 
Americas  own  farms  go  into  it  — fresh  pasteurized 
skim   milk  and   pure  vege- 
s.  table  oils  churned  so  smooth- 

ly together  that  Nucoa  is 
a  joy  to  cream  or  to  spread. 
And  remember  — there  is 
no  "storage"  Nucoa.  Freshly 
made  the  year  round,  on 
order  only,  Nucoa  always 
tastes  so  sweet  and  fresh! 


Appetizing  Tricks  with  Nucoa 


Lemon -IS  ucod:  Cream  Vi  cup  Nucoa, 
then  add  slowly  — stirring  constantly— 
Vi  tsp.  salt,  dash  cayenne  pepper  and 
3  tsp.  lemon  juice.  A  boost  to  broccoLi ! 

Trim  and  Easy:  For  seasoning  and 
shortening,  use  Nucoa  as  it  comes  — 
pure  white.  For  table  use,  tint  it 
golden-yellow  with  the  pure  Color- 
Wafer  inserted  in  each  package.  Then 
press  into  refrigerator  dish  lined  length- 
wise and  crosswise  with  strips  of  waxed 
paper,  each  long  enough  to  overhang 
the  edge.  Easy  to  lift  out,  when  chilled, 
and  cut  into  neat  individual  servings! 


NUCOA 
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TAiis  youngster  has  a  bright  future  in  sight  if  he  sets  out  on  his  reading 
career  with  good  lighting,  correct  posture  and  a  visit  to  the  eye  doctor. 

Children  Must  See  Clearly! 

BY  DR.  HERMAIV  M.  BIJNDESKIV 

President,  Chicago  Board  of  Health 


>1HILDREN  who  cannot  see  properly  are 
'  handicapped  every  waking  moment — at 
J  school,  at  home  and  at  play.  Many 
'  times  neither  the  children  themselves 
)r  their  parents  have  any  idea  that  faulty 
esight  is  the  underlying  cause  of  failure  in 
hoolwork,  poor  performance  in  games  or 
neral  nervousness  and  irritability,  yet 
ese  are  common  results.  When  vision 
orsens  because  of  neglect,  the  child's  whole 
;velopment  may  be  retarded.  But  when 
e  cause  is  found  and  corrected — as  it  some- 
Ties  can  be — by  an  alert  mother  and  doctor, 
iprovement  is  immediately  noticeable. 
Nearsightedness  is  the  commonest  visual 
sorder  among  children.  Often  it  exists 
)m  birth  or  develops  so  early  that  the  child 
unaware  of  anything  the  matter;  he  just 


(jRATEFUL  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  tell 
us  that  Doctor  Bundesen's 
baby  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
your  baby's  first  eight  months. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let. A  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  a  neoua- 
»mrv  »upptement  to  the 
monthly  booklets.  Our  Ba- 
bies, No.  1345,  is  25  cents.  A 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  A 
Doctor's  First  Duty  to  the 
Mother,  No.  1346,  sells  for 
6  cents.  Address  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pennsylvania. 


assumes  that  everyone  sees  distant  objects 
with  the  same  blurred  fuzziness. 

There  are  several  possible  causes  of  near- 
sightedness— "myopia,"  the  doctors  call  it. 
The  one  found  oftenest  is  simply  that  the 
eyeball  does  not  assume  its  proper  shape.  In 
perfect  vision,  the  lens  at  the  front  of  the  eye 
is  shaped  so  that  light  rays  are  brought  to 
focus  exactly  at  the  retina,  or  sensitized  por- 
tion at  the  back  of  the  eyeball  on  which 
images  are  flashed  for  transmission  to  the 
brain.  When  the  eyeball  is  elongated,  form- 
ing too  long  an  oval  from  front  to  back,  the 
light  rays  come  to  focus  in  front  of  the  retina, 
instead  of  on  it,  and  the  resulting  image  is 
blurred. 

The  tiny  baby  does  not  see  clearly  because 
the  eyeball  has  not  yet  reached  its  normal, 
perfect  shape.  Usually  the  right  shape  is 
reached  early  as  part  of  the  baby's  growth, 
but  sometimes  the  eye  is  slow  to  mature. 
This  close  connection  between  eyesight  and 
growth  is  the  reason  nearsightedness  is  often 
found  to  be  the  result  of  poor  nutrition  or 
some  disease  or  defect  in  another  part  of  the 
body.  So  one  of  the  first  things  the  doctor 
does  when  he  finds  a  visual  disorder  is  to 
give  the  child  a  thorough  physical  examina- 
tion. 

When  some  disturbing  condition  is  found 
and  overcome,  or  sometimes  simply  as  an 
accompaniment  to  continuing  physical  de- 
velopment, nearsightedness  may  correct  it- 
self; literally,  the  child  outgrows  his  defect. 
But  the  eyes  of  some  growing  children  never 
do  reach  exactly  the  right  shape.  Then 
glasses  must  be  furnished  if  the  child  is  to  see 
clearly  and  enjoy  his  rightful  opportunity  to 
perform  according  to  his  real  abilities  at 
school  and  at  play. 

Just  as  growth  of  the  child's  whole  body  is 
influenced  by  his  physical  activities,  so 
proper  development  of  the  eyes  depends  on 
their  having  the  right  kind  of  care.  Espe- 
cially, nearsighted  children  have  to  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  strain  from  too  long  or  too  hard 
use  of  the  eyes.  All  mothers  should  insist  on 
correct  posture  and  good  lighting  for  the 
youngster's  seeing  tasks,  and  make  sure  that 
reading  or  close  eye  work  is  not  carried  on 
(Continued  on  Page  155) 


Mothers  call  them  BahySuMers! 
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J/tee  sa^nfole 


My  baby  is  now  months 

old.  Please  send  me  samples  of 
Gerber's  Strained  Oatmeal  and 
Gerber's  Cereal  Food. 

Address 


Why  most  younq  bab/es  need 
ihese  cereals  rich  in  added  iron 

Baby  starts  off  with  a  supply  of  iron  gathered  dur- 
ing the  prenatal  period.  This  supply  often  runs  low 
about  two  or  three  months  after  birth,  then  baby 
must  get  his  precious  iron  from  what  he  eats. 

That's  why  Gerber  nutritionists,  working  with 
doctors,  have  added  generous  amounts  of  iron  to 
Gerber's  Cereal  Food  and  Gerber's  Strained  Oatmeal. 
Both  cereals  have  added  vitamins  of  the  B  complex 
derived  from  natural  sources  as  a  further  help  to 
baby's  well-being. 

Both  cereals  are  pre-cooked,  ready-to-serve  — mix 
right  in  baby's  dish  with  milk  or  formula,  hot  or 
cold.  Pediatricians  advise  serving  Cereal  Food  at  one 
feeding,  Strained  Oatmeal  at  the  next.  It  helps  baby 
eat  better!  Be  sure  to  get  Gerber's  cereals— with 
"America's  Best-Known  Baby"  on  every  package. 


Ramember,  it  it  always  wise  to  cheek  your 
baby's  faeding  program  with  your  doctor. 
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I  don't  ever  want  to  go  home  again! 


1.  I'd  left  liLllc  Jane  over  at  my  sister's  while  I  went  away  for  the 
afternoon— and  what  a  reception  I  got  when  I  called  for  her!  Jane 


burst  into  tears  at  the  sight  oi  inc  and  .simply  clung  to  Martha!  Then, 
she  refused  to  leave  Martha's  house,  and  I  couldn't  understand  why. 


2.  "Mommy's  mean""  she  sobbed.  ■"She  .spanks  me  if  I 
don't  take  tliat  nasty-tasting  medicine."  Antl  I  liad  to 
admit  to  Martha  lliat  I'd  liad  a  terrible  time  giving 
Jane  a  laxative  that  morning— and  had  to  spank  her. 


3.  "No  wonder  Jane's  upset,"  said  INIartha.  "Forcing 
children  to  take  medicines  is  bad  for  their  nervous  -sys- 
tems, doctors  say.  Don't  you  know  there's  a  laxative 
made  especially  for  children  — Fletcher's  Castoria.!* 


4.  "Jane  would  love  Fletcher's  Castoria,"  Martha  went 
on,  "because  it's  pleasant-tasting.  And  it's  gentle,  yet 
effective— never  harsh  or  griping.  Get  some  on  the  way 
home  and  tell  Jane  there'll  be  no  more  spanking!" 


5.  I  did  just  that  and  the  next  time  Jane  needed  a 
laxative,  I  gave  her  Fletcher's  Castoria.  She  simply  loved 
it!  "You're  not  mean  to  me  any  more,  Mommy,"  .she 
smiled.  And  believe  me,  I  thanked  Martha  for  making 
our  home  happy  again! 


Always  take  a  laxative  onhj  as  directed  on  the  package  or  hj  ymir  physician. 


C^oMH^^^H 


CASTORIA 


The  laxative  made  especially  for  children 


'I.iLi*J       Xi\^  1*1111     J  V^U  l\ll.-\lj 


(Continued  from  Page  153) 
uninterruptedly  over  long  periods.   Specifi- 
cally, these  are  good  rules  for  safeguarding 
young  eyes  (the  doctor  may  want  to  add 
others  for  nearsighted  children) : 

1.  Enough  light — experts  say  this  means 
at  least  a  sixty  and  preferably  a  hundred 
watt  bulb  illuminating  the  page  from  over 
the  child's  left  shoulder,  plus  well-diffused 
light  throughout  the  room — for  homework 
and  reading.  Less  light  means  eyestrain, 
even  if  the  child  thinks  he  is  "seeing  fine." 

2.  Good  reading  posture.  This  demands  a 
position  which  keeps  the  page  free  of  shad- 
ows. Lying  prone  on  the  floor  or  flat  on  the 
back  in  bed  should  be  ruled  out  for  reading. 
Also,  the  page  should  be  held  straight  across 
the  line  of  vision ;  a  page  seen  at  an  angle  is 
much  harder  to  read. 

3.  Decent  printing — clear  letters  and 
sharp  contrasts.  Mothers  can't  always  con- 
trol this  factor,  but  some  supervision  is 
needed.  Fuimy  papers  and  comic  books,  for 
example,  are  often  poorly  printed  on  cheap 
paper,  and  they  should  be  inspected  for 
readability  before  the  children  are  turned 
loose  for  a  reading  orgy. 

4.  An  hour  at  a  time  is  plenty  of  reading. 
If  the  child  is  really  absorbed  in  a  worth- 
while reading  activity,  mother  can  arrange 
for  five  or  ten  minute  "breaks"  at  frequent 
intervals;  this  amount  of  eye  rest  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world ! 

5.  At  beginning-school  age,  and  at  least 
every  year  afterward  until  full  growth  is  at- 
tained, the  eyes  should  be  tested  by  an  eye 
doctor.  In  addition,  red-rimmed  or  blood- 
shot eyes,  smarting  or  burning  of  the  eyes 
after  reading,  or  any  difhculty  in  seeing 
should  be  cause  for  an  immediate  examina- 
tion. In  eye  disorders,  as  in  many  other 
childhood  upsets,  the  earlier  corrective 
measures  are  undertaken,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  bring  quick,  satisfactory  results. 

Astigmatism,  another  eye  defect  found  in 
imany  children,  is  a  deviation  in  the  curva- 
tiire  of  the  eye's  lens,  causing  a  blurred  or 
distorted  image  to  appear  on  the  retina. 

imetimes  the  deviation  is  present  from 
birth  or  develops  early  in  childhood  as  the 
eye  grows;  sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  eye 


injury  or  disease.  Often  astigmatism  occurs 
together  with  nearsightedness.  For  most 
astigmatic  children,  glasses  are  needed  to 
produce  normal  vision,  though  first  of  all 
there  must  always  be  a  careful  examination 
to  determine  the  exact  cause  of  the  difficulty. 

The  examination  made  by  the  eye  doctor 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  treatment  of 
the  child's  eyes  is  an  exacting,  scientific  pro- 
cedure. Usually,  doctors  use  a  medication 
which  widens  the  pupil  of  the  eye  and  pro- 
vides a  clearer  examination  of  the  interior  of 
the  eyeball.  Mothers  should  not  avoid  tak- 
ing the  child  to  an  eye  doctor  for  fear  of  these 
"drops."  They  affect  the  child's  vision  for 
only  a  few  hours  and  are  usually  an  essential 
part  of  thorough  eye  examination.  Faddists 
who  advertise  that  they  can  correct  visual 
disorders  without  even  examining  the  eyes 
should  be  shunned. 

The  child  with  crossed  eyes  no  longer 
needs  to  be  set  apart  from  normal  children 
because  of  his  unfortunate  appearance  and 
poor  eyesight.  Happily,  medical  science  to- 
day is  able  to  correct  this  once-tragic  defect. 
There  are  several  causes  for  crossed  eyes; 
one  of  the  nerves  controlling  the  eye  mus- 
cles may  be  injured  during  childbirth,  or  a 
nerve  or  muscular  weakness  may  be  inher- 
ited, or  it  may  develop  as  the  child  grows. 
When  this  condition  is  neglected,  the  child 
unconsciously  stops  using  the  weaker  eye 
and  depends  on  the  stronger  eye;  eventu- 
ally, the  sight  of  one  eye  may  be  lost.  To 
prevent  this  from  happening,  the  doctor 
may  prescribe  glasses  which  equalize  vision 
in  both  eyes,  or  he  may  cover  the  strong  eye 
for  a  time,  until  enforced  use  strengthens  the 
other  one.  When  the  deviation  is  severe,  an 
operation  to  adjust  the  muscles  so  that  the 
eyes  work  together  may  be  necessary. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  disorder, 
mothers  should  never  hesitate  to  accept  the 
eye  doctor's  judgment  that  glasses  are  neces- 
sary. Many  mothers  feel  that  glasses  de- 
tract from  the  child's  appearance.  Yet  chil- 
dren are  seldom  conscious  of  this  unless  they 
detect  the  mistaken  concern  of  their  elders, 
and  certainly  no  mother  could  let  her  pride 
in  the  child's  appearance  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  all-important  opportunity  to  see  clearly ! 


THIS    IS  A  WATCHBIKP 
WATCH  I N6      YOU 


THIS    rS    A  wATtiHgiR") 
ByMunroL^at  ^v.tch.no  .   BUG-EVe 

Ihis  is  a  Bug-Eye,  a  creature  we  can  certainly  do  with- 
out these  days.  Bug-Eyes  stupidly  point  and  stare  at  peo- 
ple who  are  different  in  any  way  from  others.  One  of  the 
worst  things  they  do  is  point  at,  stare  at  and  talk  about 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who  have  been  wounded 
or  hurt  in  the  war.  It  makes  them  feel  very  uncomfortable, 
just  as  it  does  anyone  else  who  has  been  hurt.  No  mat- 
ter how  old,  big  or  little  we  are,  let's  nobody  be  a  Bug-Eye 


vwERE  YOU  A  BUG-EYE^"^'^  '^°'*^"  ■ 


Tkeiu  itctfbwA  oflJb  POCTORS"" 


Wilton  A.  alia  months.  Weighs  22  lbs. 
At  birth  he  weighed  6  lbs.  1 3  oz. 


At  birth  she  weighed  5  lbs  I4oi. 


William  D.  at  10  months.  Weighs  20  lbs 
At  birth  he  weighed  8  lbs.  4  oz. 


•    Mary  M.  at  33  months.  Weighs  33  lbs. 
At  birth  she  weighed  7  lbs.  2  oz. 


TU.  mmi  iA  CMPPS  f 


INSTANT 
OATMEAL 

for      ' 
babies 


Clapp's  Baby  Cereals — fine  whole  grains  fortified  with  extra  vitamins  and 
minerals.  Already  cooked — ready  to  serve. 

•Names  on  file  at  clapp's  baby  food  division,  American  Home  Foods,  Inc. 
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Cake  on  Every  Count  i 


OH,  joy!  oh,  bliss!  New  improved 
Crisco  does  wonders  for  your  bak- 
ing! Just  compare  one  of  the  new  Crisco 
Success  Cakes  with  the  cakes  you  used 
to  make  .  .  .  for  richness  —  lightness  — 
texture  —  and  moistness!  You'll  agree 
that  Crisco  cakes  win  out  on  every  count. 
These  brand  new  easy  recipes  have 
been  perfected  specially  for  new  Crisco. 
Crisco  has  developed  a  specftl  baking 
secret.  It  makes  cakes  tenderer,  ligiiter. 


Yes,  even  lighter  than  those  made  with 
the  most  expensive  shortening!  And 
pure,  snowy  Crisco  is  fresh  and  sweet  as 
new-churned  butter.  It  brings  out  the 
full,  rich  flavor  of  your  cakes. 

New  Crisco  is  a  new-type  shortening 
— gives  top  results  with  new  speedy 
cake  methods  or  old  stand-by  recipes! 
But  if  you  want  cake  at  its  most  delici- 
ous best,  make  this  Autumn  Spice  Cake 
with  pure,  all-vegetable  Crisco  today! 


fi[/re  and  Sweet- 
/fi  Digest/b/e! 


A  luxury  cake but  sugar-saving! 


Don't  worry  if  you've  never  made  a  cake  this  way  before! 
Measure  ini^'rinlients  exactly  .  .  .  follow  the  simple  directions 
carefully  ...  be  sure  to  use  Crisco.  Only  with  new  Crisco  can  we 
promise  you  a  better  cake  on  every  count! 

Measure  into  mixinj:  bowl: 

2  cups  cake  flour  (sifted  before  measuring) 
I  cup  sugar  •   '/j  cup  Crisco   •    1  tsp.  salt   •    1  tsp.  cinnamon 
J  Vl  tsp.  cloves   •   %  tsp.  nutmeg   •   Vi  tsp.  allspice 

^  %  tsp.  soda  •  Vz  cup  milk  •  !A  cup  molasses 

Stir  vigorously  by  hand  or  with  mixer  {medium  speed)  2  min- 
utes. Now  Klir  in  (yes,  all  by  itself):  2  tsps.  baking  powder* 

Add:  2  eggs,  unbeaten  •  Vs  cup  milk 

Blend  by  hand  or  in  mixer  (medium  speed)  for  2  minutes.  The 
batter  will  be  smooth  and  thin.  Pour  into  two  9"  layer  pans 


(IH"  deep)  which  have  been  Criscoed  and  lined  with  waxed 
paper.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375°F)  20-25  minutes. 

FIG  FILLING:  Simmer  12  dried  figs  in  1  cup  water  10  minutes; 
drain,  reserving  fig  liquor.  Cool  and  chop.  Add  %  tsp.  salt, 
Ji  tsp.  grated  lemon  rind,  2  tsps.  lemon  juice,  M  cup  dark  corn 
syrup,  and  enough  fig  liquor  to  moisten;  mix  well.  Spread 
between  layers.  Frost  top  with: 

HARVEST  FLUFF  FROSTING:  Beat  1  egg  white  with  dash  of  s&lt  until 

stiff,  but  not  dry.  Slowly  add  H  cup  dark  corn  syrup,  beating 
constantly.  Beat  until  frosting  holds  its  shape.  Add  14  tsp. 
vanilla.  Decorate  with  chopped  nuts.  All  Measurements  Level. 

NEW  CRISCO  COOK  BOOK  I  Send  10«  in  coin  and  a  Crisco  label 
(any  size)  to  Crisco, Dept.  HJ,  Box  837,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio,  for 
64-page  cook  book,  including  recipes  ifor  many  more  Success 
Cakes.  Offer  good  in  the  United  States,  including  Hawaii. 


*Duuble-aclion  or  phosphate  type  (Calumet,  Davis,  liumford.  Clabber  Girl,  etc.)  With  tartrate  type  {Royal,  etc.),  use  3  taps. 
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In  two  years  of  marriage,  Ruth  Tillson  had  two 
babies,  helped  build  fifty-five  submarines,  earned 
twice    the   salary   of  her  bos'n's-mate  husband! 

BY  ELIZABETH  JANEWAY 

IN  the  five-o'clock  darkness  of  a  New  England  winter 
morning  Ruth  Tillson  woke  reluctantly.  She  hadn't 
managed  to  get  to  bed  till  eleven  the  night  before.  Now, 
relaxed,  she  could  feel  the  weariness  she  forgot  during 
the  day  but  which  was  as  much  part  of  her  as  her  breath- 
ing. How  long  ago  it  seemed  that  she  and  Rusty  had  met 
as  high-school  kids  on  a  summer  beach !  It  wasn't  really  so 
long  ago.  She  was  just  twenty — a  fact  she  frequently  for- 
got, because  it  had  come  to  seem  meaningless.  How  nice 
it  would  be  to  lie  here  all  day  and  not  get  up  at  all.  In  the 
next  room  Gerry  stirred  and  kicked  the  side  of  her  crib. 
Ruth  came  back  to  reality.  Time  to  get  up;  Gerry  might 
be  uncovered  in  the  cold.  She  sat  up  in  bed,  but  just 
before  she  slid  out,  reality  reminded  her  of  its  gift  that 
made  things  worth  while — Rusty  sleeping  beside  her,  safe 
and  whole.  Then  the  day  began. 

lO  per  cent  of  American  families  bave  in- 
comes <»f  between  S2500  and  SitOUO  a  year. 

•   HOW  AMERICA  LIVES  * 
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What  would  I  have  done  without  Mrs.  Akrigg?" 
tate-liccnsed  foster  mother  charged  $10  week  for 
erry's  care,  with  breakfast,  phis  $1  for  overnight. 
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"My  hair  was  a  mess!"  Welder's  helmet,  dirt,  heat, 
cold  ruined  it.  Biggest  beauty  problem:  she  bites 
nails.    Rusty  bet  $10  she  couldn't  stop  by  November. 


She  took  a  quick  look  at  Gerry,  covered  her  and  told  her  to  wait,  in 
the  wordless  language  in  which  mothers  talk  to  their  six-month-old 
babies.  Dressing  was  a  matter  of  getting  enough  layers  of  flannel  shirts, 
wool  slacks  and  sweaters  on.  Then  a  shovel  of  coal  on  the  stove  in  the 
living  room.  The  little  four-room  house,  part  of  the  Federal  housing 
project  at  Fort  Hill,  Connecticut,  began  to  warm  up.  By  the  stove  she 
changed  Gerry  and  bundled  her  in  sweaters  and  warm  knit  leg- 
gings. Rusty  rolled  over  in  bed.  How  nice  it  would  be,  she  thought 
again,  to  be  starting  breakfast  for  three  of  them,  the  Tillson  family. 
But  it  was  past  five-thirty.  There  was  no  time  for  bathing,  or  eating. 
No  time  for  even  making  up  the  beds.  She  put  Gerry  into  her  carriage, 
went  into  the  bedroom  and,  in  Rusty's  good-morning  embrace,  said, 
"Time  to  get  up.   I'm  going  on  now.  See  you  tonight." 

Through  the  black  night  outside  she  wheeled  Gerry  around  the 
oval.  They  were  on  the  way  to  Mrs.  Akrigg's,  where  Gerry  would  spend 
the  next  eleven  hours.  Thank  goodness  for  Mrs.  Akrigg,  Ruth  thought 
to  herself.  She  was  capable  and  experienced  with  little  children.  She 
charged  only  a  little  over  a  dollar  for  a  twelve-hour  day,  food  and  milk 
to  be  supplied  by  the  mother.  Gerry  liked  her.  It  was  much  better  to 
have  Gerry  there  than  at  home  under  the  care  of  an  inexperienced 
helper  like  the  one  who  had  let  her  get  that  awful  rash.  She  was  too 
young,  that  girl,  thought  Ruth;  only  twenty-one  (and  did  not  add,  never 
thought,  a  year  older  than  I  am).  Mrs.  Akrigg  met  her  at  the  door 
and  took  Gerry  from  her  mother. 

"Here's  the  formula,"  Ruth  said.  "Bye-bye,  Gerry.  Be  a  good  girl. 
See  you  later."  Gerry  looked  after  her  mother  thoughtfully,  but  Ruth 
didn't  turn  back.  She's  perfectly  all  right  with  Mrs.  Akrigg,  she  thought. 
Mrs.  Akrigg  looks  after  lots  of  children — she  had  eleven  last  month.  She's  li- 
censed by  the  state.  She  thinks  Gerry's  sweet.  This  won't  he  for  always,  and 
anyivay,  I'll  get  used  to  leaving  her  sometime.  She  went  on  to  the  bus  stop. 
The  six-o'clock  bus  was  due  in  two  minutes.  /  should  have  told  Mrs. 
Akrigg  to  he  sure  not  to  leave  her  alone  on  the  hathinet,  she  thought  suddenly. 
She  turned  herself  over  last  night.  But  it  was  too  late  now.  Mrs.  Akrigg 
wouldn't  leave  her  alone — she  knows  about  children,  thought  Ruth,  and 
climbed  on  the  bus. 

She  got  off  into  another  world.  The  gates  of  the  Electric  Boat  Com- 
pany, biggest  makers  of  submarines  in  America,  were  lit  brightly  from 


"Hiisly  was  swell!"  Helped  with  baby,  marketing,  house- 
work on  Kuth's  18-hour  day:  5  A.M.  to  11  P.M.,  including 
welding,  washing,  ironing,  cooking,  scrubbing,  baby  care. 


r 


They  were  married  with  11  other  couples  in  N.  Y. 
hotel  lobby  by  court  justice  in  1943.  Ruth  was 
18,  Rusty  19.    "We'd  do  it  again  that  young." 


overhead,  and  the  guards  stood  checking  badges  as  the  day 
shift  arrived.  Ruth  (No.  1950)  punched  in,  pushed  through 
the  gates  and  down  to  the  cafeteria.  Coffee  and  doughnuts 
were  not  the  breakfast  she  would  have  fixed  for  the  Tillson 
family,  but  they  tasted  good.  Then  in  the  locker  room  she  pulled 
on  her  leather  trousers  and  j  acket ,  tucked  her  crisp  dark  hair  under 
a  helmet ,  and  picked  up  her  gloves  and  mask  .When  these  were  ad- 
justed there  was  no  trace  left  of  Mrs.  R.  W.  Tillson,  housewife. 
For  the  next  five  hours,  with  one  fifteen-minute  rest  period,  she  would  make 
the  sparks  fly  and  the  air  hum.  Ruth  had  become  part  of  America's  sudden 
new  creative  response  to  war,  part  of  the  unpredictable  secret  production 
weapon  that  our  enemies  had  never  imagined  possible.  She  was  a  welder, 
a  builder  of  submarines,  good  enough  and  experienced  enough  to  work  on 
the  ways  with  the  men.  In  1944,  the  year  just  past,  the  Electric  Boat 
Company  had  delivered  twenty-seven  submarines  to  the  Government. 

Thousands  of  women  made  that  record  possible.  Many  of  them,  like 
Ruth,  worked  too  hard,  slept  too  little,  ate  on  the  run,  and  when  the  final 
whistle  blew  came  home  to  stacks  of  clothes  to  be  washed,  floors  to  be 
scrubbed,  hungry  people  to  be  fed.  The  weariness  and  strain  in  their  faces 
were  not  paid  for  by  the  money  they  made,  and  the  mark  on  their  spirits 
was  as  real  as  any  foxhole  fatigue.  These  war  heroes'  wages  were  only 
collected  last  summer— victory ,  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  men  coming  back. 

The  day  shift  at  Electric  Boat  was  from  six-forty-five  to  four.  At  noon 
Ruth  knocked  off  for  a  half  hour  to  eat  the  sandwiches  she  had  made  the 
night  before  and  to  watch  the  strange  bladelike  boats  she  was  helping  to 
make  slip  noiselessly  into  and  out  of  the  famous  New  London  harbor. 

"The  work  was  easier  than  up  at  Hingham,"  says  Ruth  now.  It  was 
in  the  Bethlehem  Shipyard  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  that  she  had  learned 
to  weld  and  had  worked  before.  "There  we  did  a  lot  of  overhead  welding. 
At  the  Electric  Boat  Company  they  were  surprised  when  I  said  I'd  done 
overhead  work.  The  women  didn't  do  any.  It  wasn't  hard.  Oh,  it  bothered 
my  eyes  some.  That  was  all." 

Ruth  worked  at  the  Electric  Boat  Company  from  October,  1944,  to 
February,  1945.  Geraldine  Tillson  had  been  born  in  June,  1944,  and  Jeanne 
Marie  arrived  exactly  a  year  later.  Carrying  one  child,  caring  for  another, 
keeping  house  for  Rusty — this  was  the  life  that  surrounded  the  full-time 
welding  job  that  Ruth  says  "wasn't  hard";  the  life  that  began  as  soon  as 


One  end  of  Quonset  hut  was  first  Tillson  home;  then 
Rusty  found  $29-month  prefabricated  house  (at 
right)  with  gas,  electricity,  garbage  disposal  furnished. 
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the  job  finished,  and  that  never  really  left  her  alone.  For 
there  was  always  something  like  Gerry's  new  trick  of 
rolling  over,  like  the  suspicion  of  a  cough,  that  followed 
Ruth  around  during  the  day  and  sat  beside  her  on  the  bus 
going  home.  It  wasn't  until  she  really  got  to  Mrs.  Akrigg's 
and  had  Gerry  in  her  arms  for  a  moment  that  the  fear 
went  away  (for  another  twelve  hours). 

"She  ate  fine,"  Mrs.  Akrigg  said.  "Took  the  whole 
bottle,  almost,  every  time.  You  ought  to  watch  her  though. 
Did  you  know  she  could  turn  herself  over?  " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Ruth,  holding  Gerry  for  a  minute 
longer  than  was  necessary  before  she  put  her  in  the  coach. 

A  child  in  the  next  room  let  out  a  yell  of  rage,  louder 
than  the  radio. 

"Oh,  there  goes  Larry  again,"  said  Mrs.  Akrigg,  flying 
off.  "Can  you  get  the  carriage  out  all  right?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Ruth. 

But  before  she  was  out  the  door  Mrs.  Akrigg  was  back 
with  Larry  contentedly  riding  her  arm.  "She's  going  to 
get  a  tooth  soon,"  she  said.  "Gums  are  sore  in  front. 
Hadn't  you  noticed?  Won't  be  long.  Good  night,  Gerry. 
Be  a  good  girl  for  your  ma." 

Stopping  at  the  store  to  pick  up  the  last-minute  food 
for  dinner,  Ruth  wondered  whether  Rusty  was  home 
ahead  of  her.  His  job  finished  at  four  too.  It  hadn't  al- 
ways. Russell  William  Tillson,  son  of  a  Navy  radioman 
cited  for  bravery  in  World  War  I,  had  enlisted  in  the 
regular  Navy  in  August,  1941,  just  after  his  eighteenth 
birthday.  He  spent  two  years  stationed  at  Newfound- 
land—rescuing sinking  ships  in  mountainous  waves,  run- 
ning close  to  shore  to  salvage  ships  split  up  on  rocks — and 
another  year  on  a  destroyer  escort  convoying  in  the 
submarine-ridden  Atlantic.  Part  of  that  time  he  and  Ruth 
were  just  friends.  Her  family  had  a  summer  cottage  at 
Revere  Beach,  near  Boston,  and  Rusty  was  one  of  the 
young  gang  there.  They  had  wonderful  times  together— 
swimming,  bowling,  going  to  steak  fries  and  dances.  It 
wasn't  until  1941,  when  Rusty  went  to  sea  and  they  began 
corresponding,  that  things  got  serious. 

Looking  back  on  what  made  them  fall  in  love  in  the  first 
place.  Rusty  says  teasingly,  "Ruthie  didn't  drink  and  she 
could  cook."  One  look  at  the  snapshot  he  carries  of  the 
frolicking  girl  with  the  bright  Irish  eyes  and  wind-swept 
hair  indicates  a  few  other  reasons.  Ruth  more  roman- 
tically says,  "I  liked  his  eyes  and  I  knew  that  he  would 
be  good  to  me— and  I  was  right!" 

In  the  fall  of  1942  Rusty 's  ship  came  into  Boston  for 
overhaul  and  he  went  to  see  the  girl  he'd  been  writing  to. 
He  wanted  to  get  married  right  away,  but  Ruth  thought 
they'd  better  wait  for  his  leave,  which  was  due  soon.  So 


Rusty  went  back  to  Newfoundland,  and  Ruth  went  on 
working  and  waiting.  Ironically,  it  was  when  Ruth  was  in 
New  York  visiting  a  girl  friend  that  Rusty  got  his  leave 
and  wangled  his  way  to  Boston  on  a  transport.  But  the 
Case  of  the  Missing  Bride  was  easily  solved.  Rusty  and 
Ruth's  mother  set  out  for  New  York,  found  Ruthie,  got  a 
marriage  license,  and  at  the  end  of  a  hectic  day  of  looking 
for  someone  to  marry  the  young  folks,  tracked  down  New 
York  Supreme  Court  Justice  Dineen  in  the  corner  of  a 
hotel  lobby.  They  got  married  right  there,  along  with 
eleven  other  couples,  and  Ruth's  girl  friend,  Alice,  who 
stood  up  with  them,  performed  the  same  service  for  four 
other  couples.  Rusty  was  nineteen,  Ruth  was  eighteen, 
and  they  were  married  with  a  whole  thirty-days  leave 
ahead  of  them.  They  had  a  week  in  New  York,  three  weeks 
in  Boston,  and  then — Rusty  went  back  to  duty. 


HOW  THE  TILISONS 
SPEND  THEIR  MONEY 

Rent,    including   gas,    elec- 
tricity, water $348.00 

Groceries,  including  milk   .      620.00 

Entertainment 100.00 

Baby  sitter 52.00 

,  f  Gerry  and  Ruth        53.16 

Insurance  i  „ 

(  Rusty 72.00 

Clothes 325.00 

Rusty's  personal  expenses 

at  ship's  store 125.00 

Heat 64.66 

Contributions 50.00 

Savings 200.00 

Miscellaneous 54.18 

Total $206^4.00 

KiiHly  rereivco  xnlary  of  .?11 1  month,  minUH  family 
ullotmcitt;  Kulh  rr<ri\CM  $H0  month  from  <iovern- 


When  they  were  married  he  was  getting  S78  a  month 
and  had  about  $300  in  savings  which  he  had  accumulated 
while  he  was  stationed  at  Newfoundland.  Their  first  baby 
cost  only  $17.50  because  she  was  bom  in  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Hospital  in  Boston.  By  the  time  their  second  baby 
decided  to  arrive,  the  Navy  hospital  was  so  crowded 
there  was  no  room,  so  Jeanne  Marie  was  bom  in  a  civilian 
hospital  for  S74.70.  However,  a  special  allotment  from 
Navy  Relief  paid  the  bill. 

The  very  week  that  Gerry  was  bom.  Rusty  had  come 
into  New  London,  and  by  one  of  those  strokes  of  luck  that 
we  can  never  quite  believe  are  just  chance,  had  swapped 
duty  with  a  friend  and  got  a  shore  assignment  at  the  sub- 
marine base  there.  Incredibly,  in  the  middle  of  war,  he 
and  Ruth  and  Gerry  were  a  family  together.  They  had  a 
home — a  place  of  their  own.  Suppose  it  had  been,  at  first, 
half  a  Quonset  hut  and  was  now  four  bare  rooms  in  a  line 
of  identical  houses?  It  was  theirs. 

Most  of  Ruth's  hard-earned  pay  went  into  a  five-piece 
maple  bedroom  set,  a  sofa,  living-room  chairs,  linoleum 
rug  and  nursery  furniture — all  much  too  expensive  for  the 
quality  they  got.  Their  rent  was  only  $29  a  month,  which 
included  gas,  electricity  and  garbage  disposal.  But  the 
icebox  was  old-fashioned  and  the  broken  hinge  on  the 
door  made  the  ice  melt  faster,  and  the  stove  was  on  its  last 
legs.  However,  who  cared?  Rusty  came  home  every  night. 

Twelve  hours  after  she  got  up,  then,  Ruth's  second  day's 
work  began.  She  tucked  Gerry  into  her  crib,  and  got  din- 
ner for  herself  and  Rusty.  Then  began  the  eternal  cleaning 
and  washing  that  finished  her  day  and  that  could  only  be 
done  evenings.  Clothes  and  diapers  to  be  scrubbed. 
Mending.  The  baby's  formula.  But — always  the  but  she 
never  forgot — Rusty  was  there  to  help  her.  Even  with  the 
diapers.  He  scrubbed  the  floor  and  washed  the  ceiling  and 
cleaned  the  walls.  He  helped  with  the  dishes.  He  gave 
Gerry  her  bottle.  On  Friday,  he  met  Ruth  in  Groton  and 
they  did  the  week's  marketing  together.  Then,  their  arms 
crammed  with  bundles,  they  went  to  the  movies— their 
weekly  recreation.  Mrs.  Akrigg  kept  Gerry  until  they 
came  for  her  and  wheeled  her  home,  still  sleeping.  Fridays 
were  fine,  and  the  wonderful  week  end  lay  ahead,  lovely 
Sunday,  when  nobody  had  to  get  up  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  Gerry  belonged  to  her  mother  all  day  long. 

This  was  Ruth's  and  Rusty's  life  for  six  months— 
seventeen  or  eighteen  hours  of  work,  with  brief  intervals  of 
rest  on  a  bus  or  at  meals,  six  or  seven  hours  of  sleep,  and 
then  another  day  like  the  last  one.  And  always  there  hung 
over  them  the  chance  that  Rusty  might  be  ordered  back 
to  sea  duty,  and  this  short  time  of  being  together  end. 
Perhaps  for  good.  They  (Continued  on  Page  170) 
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Tfyeres  a 


Here  is  the  most  beautiful  Ford  car  ever  built! ...  Under  its 
smart,  broad  hood  there's  new  and  greater  power. . . .  Colorful 
interiors  invite  you  to  relax  in  luxury.  Plenty  of  elbow-room, 
knee-room,  head-room.    New-type  springs  assure  a  level  ride 


/n  ^oi/r  fi/fi/re/ 


that's  amazingly  soft  and  gentle.  And  thanks  to  newly-designed 
hydraulic  brakes,  less  toe  pressure  brings  you  quicker,  smoother, 
soundproofed  stops.  .  .  .  Ask  your  Ford  Dealer  about  the 
smartest  Ford  cars  ever  built.      FORD  MOTOR   QOtAPAHX 
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,OUCH  HERE  UFTS  ^V. 


REVOLUTIONARY 

PROCTOR  Q 

ACHIEVEMENT! 

TOUCH  a  button  and  the  Proctor 
Never-Lift  iron  lifts  automatically 
...stands  on  its  own  built-in  "legs." 

When  you  resume  ironing,  handle 
pressure  automatically  snaps  the  legs 
completely  out  of  the  way. 

By  this  ingenious  method,  Proctor 
engineers  have  eliminated  awkward 
lifting  and  tilting  that  make  ordinary 


ironing  so  tiring  to  the  arms.  You 
iron  more  quickly  .  .  .  more  easily  .  .  . 
and  do  better  work. 

This  is  the  iron  of  your  future. 
Fully  automatic.  Light  in  weight. 
Fabric  dial.  Long  lasting.  Pressure- 
sealed  heating  element  for  better  heat 
distribution.  We'll  be  making  it  soon. 

A1eanw»ii/e  .  .  .  BUY  VICTOHY  BONDS 


PROCTOR 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES 

For   efficient  repairt,    105   service   tialiont   from 
cootl  to  cootl — tee  local  clattified  phone  book. 

PROCTOR  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  DIVISION  OF  PROCTOR  &  SCHWARTZ,  INC.,  PHIIADELPHIA  40,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE  CHILD'S  HIGHT 
TO  EMOTIOMl  SECURITY 

By  Margaret  A.  RihhU>,  M.B, 


MANY  women,  suddenly  accepting  the 
challenge  to  fill  in  for  their  men  during 
this  war,  did  so  without  knowing,  or 
without  due  consideration  for,  the  emo- 
tional effects  on  the  younger  children  of 
separation  from  the  mother.  The  upheavals 
of  war  invariably  bring  to  the  attention  of 
thinking  people  new  questions  about  human 
nature  and  the  deeper  impulses  at  work  in 
the  close  relationship  of  family  life.  These 
mothers  who  felt  uneasiness  about  leaving 
their  children  with  relatives,  in  schools  or 
in  foster  homes  possibly  reasoned  like  this: 
mothers  who  have  to  earn  part  of  their  living 
place  their  children  in  foster  homes;  families 
of  means  frequently  give  over  their  children 
entirely  to  the  care  of  trained  nurses  or  gov- 
ernesses; professional  women,  artists  and 
career  women  have  to  find  from  the  start 
substitute  mothers,  and  on  the  surface  these 
arrangements  seem  to  work  well. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  many  women 
who  went  into  war  jobs  are  finding  it  harder 
to  come  home  after  the  war  than  are  men, 
and  both  mothers  and  fathers,  when  they 
return,  are  finding  their  children  greatly 
changed.  The  youngsters  may  now  prefer  to 
stay  in  the  substitute  home  and  may  have 
become  more  or  less  indifferent  to  father  and 
mother.  They  may  come  back  happily,  but 
show  under  slight  stress  or  disappointment 
stubbornness,  temper  tantrums  and  lack  of 
co-operation  in  the  ordinary  functions  of  life, 
such  as  washing,  dressing,  eating  and  sleep- 
ing. A  great  many  parents  are  overwhelmed 
by  these  changes  in  their  children ;  others  re- 
flect that  they  were  never  too  successful  or 
that  they  had  failed  in  the  role  of  home- 
making  and  child  rearing. 

What  has  happened  to  these  youngsters 
who  have  been  separated  for  long  periods 
from  one  or  both  parents?  The  general 
opinion  is  that  they  are  naughty,  spoiled  or 
insufficiently  disciplined.  Psychiatrists,  how- 
ever, who  deal  frequently  with  this  type  of 
emotional  casualty  in  children  in  peacetime 
as  well  as  in  wartime  look  at  it  from  a  differ- 
ent angle— we  think  these  youngsters  are 
emotionally  sick.  At  all  times  separation 
from  a  loved  parent  produces  tension— or,  as 
it  is  technically  called,  anxiety.  Where  there 
is  no  actual  physical  separation,  but  where 
there  is  incompatibility  in  parents,  or  illness, 
sometimes  where  there  are  just  social  or  pro- 
fessional duties  to  divert  the  parent's  atten- 
tion, the  child  develops  anxiety.  This  is  a 
psychological  symptom  of  disturbance,  some- 
thing like  fever,  which  indicates  to  us  infec- 
tion. Small  children  who  have  appeared  to 
be  well  adjusted  quickly  change  and  become 
stubborn  and  unsocial  when  they  feel  them- 
selves unloved  or  deserted,  just  as  they  run 
a  high  temperature  suddenly  when  physically 
ill ;  these  are  natural  evidences  of  immaturity. 
A  child's  mind  cannot  grasp  reasons  for  the 
separation— he  can  only  feel,  not  reason. 
Also,  he  has  little  time  sense— he  does  not 
know  whether  a  separation  is  for  a  week,  a 
year  or  forever. 

IHE  average  child  cannot  express  in  ways 
that  an  adult  can  understand  his  painful 
feelings  of  aloneness  This  is  a  deep  child- 
hood emotion  belonging  to  the  helpless  con- 
dition of  infancy,  when  a  baby  depends  for 
life  as  well  as  for  his  psychological  integrity 
on  the  presence  of  his  mother.  Her  "there- 
ness"  is  taken  for  granted  in  much  the  same 
way  as  are  his  own  eyes  and  ears,  or  hands 
and  feet. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  well-known  facts 
about  emotional  growth  during  the  first  five 
years  -  the  preschool  age.  This  is  not  a  period 
which  we  select  at  random,  but  a  time  when 
active  emotional  development  is  taking  place 
and  when  relationships  are  forming  which 


have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  future  personal 
and  social  adjustments.  The  little  child's 
primary  feelings  about  himself  and  about  his 
parents  are  coming  strongly  into  play.  It  is  • 
the  day-by-day  experiences  of  living  with 
brothers,  sisters  or  nurse,  together  with 
mother  and  father,  which  determine  the 
characteristic  ways  of  feeling  later  on. 

We  might  say  that  the  young  child  is  in 
an  emotional  school  in  his  own  home,  and 
makes  here  his  basic  life  adjustments.  Many 
children  train  themselves  emotionally  through 
free  spontaneous  play  in  a  safe  environment. 
They  express  strong  excitements  through 
motor  activity  rather  than  through  mental 
activity.  At  this  time  the  part  of  the  mind 
which  later  will  think  things  out  and  express 
feelings  through  speech  is  not  complete;  the 
chief  medium  of  expression  is  through  move- 
ment and  dramatization.  The  child  drama-  i 
tizes  and  repeats  interesting  experiences  in 
much  the  same  way  that  he  likes  to  have 
fairy  tales  and  favorite  stories  reread  in- 
numerable times. 


Ihe  play  of  the  normal  child,  when  looked 
at  from  this  point  of  view,  assumes  a  role  of 
importance ;  it  is  not  simply  a  casual  activity 
to  be  amused  over,  but  one  which  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  emotional  growth.  It  is  one 
indication  of  the  child's  ability  to  react 
wholesomely  to  incidents  which  have  stirred 
his  feelings.  For  this  reason,  long  periods  of 
free  and  unrestricted  play  in  the  right  en- 
vironment are  highly  valuable. 

A  little  boy  of  three  years  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  his  puppy  run  over  by  an  auto- 
mobile. He  seemed  unable  to  express  his  dis- 
tress in  crying  or  speaking  about  his  loss  and 
became  very  quiet,  refusing  to  join  in  the 
activities  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  His 
parents  feared  that  he  was  becoming  ill 
physically  and  watched  him  with  great  care. 
After  three  or  four  days  they  found  him 
walking  around  the  floor  on  all  fours.  No  one 
interfered  or  remarked  about  this,  and  so  the 
play  continued  in  which  he  would  climb 
around  under  the  table  or  lie  down  on  the 
floor  in  the  exact  position  of  a  small  dog.. 

This  child  was  expressing  his  loss  by  im- 
personating his  dog,  and  after  a  short  time 
he  was  able  to  talk  to  his  mother  and  console 
himself  more  directly.  His  wise  father  took 
him  to  the  dog  pound  and  convinced  him 
fairly  easily  that  a  fascinating  young  mutt 
needed  his  care.  In  this  way,  the  painful  in- 
cident was  worked  through. 

The  small  child  is  fickle,  his  emotions 
change  rapidly.  He  feels  both  love  and 
hatred  at  the  same  time,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  evil-natured— merely  im- 
mature. This  fickleness  is  normal,  but  we 
may  not  realize  that  abnormal  distortions 
come  from  trying  to  use  force  to  suppress 
the  hatred,  which  at  this  early  age  is  a  part 
of  our  primitive  defense  equipment. 

If  the  child  has  been  too  much  criticized 
or  punished,  he  may  retreat  into  a  world  of 
fantasy  and  become  quiet,  withdrawn  and 
unable  to  play;  or  he  may  become  so  ag- 
gressive that  he  spends  his  time  in  teasing 
others  or  throwing  or  destroying  things. 
Parents  need  help  when  daydreaming  or 
aggressiveness  becomes  exaggerated  and  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time. 

A  child  of  this  age  does  not  lie  and  steal. 
He  sometimes  "takes,"  for  example,  because 
of  a  deep  wish  to  have  given  to  him  what  his 
mother  gave  to  a  brother  or  sister.  A  child 
usually  steals  because  he  wants  love  or  wants 
a  tangible  expression  of  affection.  He  feels 
at  the  moment  that  his  wish  is  going  to  be 
gratified  in  this  way.  Johnny  steals  a  quar- 
ter to  buy  himself  a  pocketknife;  he  brags  to 
his  chum  that  it  is  a  "gift  from  dad." 
Johnny  appears  to  have  stolen  and  lied,  but 
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what  he  has  told  his  chum  is  that  his  dad  is 
a  good  fellow.  Obviously  such  a  child  has 
been  deprived  in  his  relationship  to  his  fa- 
ther. Punishment  will  now  make  him  feel 
even  less  loved  than  ever,  and  more  inclined 
to  try  to  satisfy  himself  in  unrealistic  ways 
which  place  him  socially  in  a  bad  light. 

Each  child  needs  individual  attention  be- 
cause each  child  is  different.  He  needs  in- 
telligent observation  as  well  as  love  from 
both  parents  throughout  this  early  growth. 
If  he  is  shifted  about  from  one  relative,  one 
nurse  or  one  school  to  another  he  never  gets 
full  use  and  control  of  his  personal  feelings. 
He  cannot  build  up  the  emotional  ties  which 
would  make  him  secure. 

A  little  boy  of  four,  an  only  child  who  was 
much  loved  by  both  parents  and  who  had 
had  excellent  upbringing  in  every  way,  was 
suddenly  placed  in  a  nursery  school.  His 
parents  felt  that  he  needed  the  companion- 
ship of  other  children,  and  with  very  little 
explanation  made  the  arrangement.  At  about 
the  same  time  a  governess  was  introduced 
into  the  home  to  take  personal  care  of  him, 
because  the  parents  felt  that  it  was  time  to 
renew  their  social  contacts.  They  had  neg- 
lected these  because  of  the  constant  care  for 
the  boy  and  the  wish  to  be  with  him  and  to 
have  him  undisturbed.  His  behavior  gradu- 
ally became  difficult.  At  school  he  was 
aggressive,  pushed  the  other  children  over 
frequently.  He  threw  toys  out  the  window, 
refused  to  wash  himself  and  was  untidy  about 
his  toilet  habits.  At  home  he  was  also  a  prob- 
lem, frequently  striking  his  mother  and  ob- 
jecting to  all  forms  of  training  from  the  new 
nurse.  On  the  evening  of  a  large  reception 
the  youngster  crept  out  of  bed,  stole  into  the 
dining  room  where  some  valuable  china, 
highly  prized  by  his  mother,  was  spread  out 
on  a  large  table,  and  threw,  piece  by  piece,  all 
the  china  out  the  window.  The  activity  was 
finally  interrupted  by  the  next-door  neigh- 
bor, who  rushed  over  to  see  what  was 
happening. 

The  parents,  quite  disturbed  by  the  child's 
behavior,  brought  him  for  psychiatric  help. 
It  was  many  weeks  before  the  child  himself 
brought  out  clearly  the  sequence  of  events 
that  led  to  his  difficulty.  By  means  of  play 
therapy  over  a  long  time,  during  which  he 
was  allowed  to  destroy  many  sets  of  doll 
dishes  and  break  up  many  dolls  (including 
mother  and  father  dolls),  he  was  able  to  see 
plainly  why  he  had  become  so  destructive. 

In  his  own  words  he  explained  to  his  doctor: 
"Well,  my  mother  and  father  got  tired  of 
me  and  so  they  decided  to  throw  me  out 
and  let  me  spend  the  day  with  a  teacher  and 
a  lot  of  kids.  They  got  a  new  mother  for  me 
(Miss  X,  the  new  governess),  and  I  did  not 
like  her.  I'm  going  to  ask  them  to  throw  her 
out."  This  little  boy  was  cured  of  this  acute 
outbreak  of  aggressiveness. 

Children  have  little  ability  to  grasp  certain 
plans  even  when  they  are  explained  to  them. 
Being  placed  in  school  at  such  an  early  age 
almost  invariably  means  being  unwanted  or 
being  got  rid  of —or,  as  this  boy  expressed  it, 
being  "thrown  out."  A  new  governess  or 
nurse  usually  means  that  his  own  parents  are 
tired  of  him,  particularly  if  he  has  been 
overcorrected. 

When  the  problem  first  arises  of  placing  a 
child  in  school  or  of  introducing  a  new  nurse, 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  many  times.  It  is 
good  to  make  actual  visits  to  the  school  with 
him  sometime  previous  to  putting  him  in  the 
new  situation,  and  to  let  him  have  actual 
experiences  which  help  him  to  adjust  to 
changes. 

It  takes  deep  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  and  a  strong,  mature  love  for 
the  child  to  allow  him  this  right  to  express 
crude  feelings.  Whenever  this  can  be  done 
without  the  kind  of  reproof  that  gives  him  a 
sens^  of  guilt,  he  can  learn  through  his  own 
experience  and  be  protected  as  he  does  it. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  foundations  of  self- 
direction  are  being  laid.  These  early  violent 
self-feelings  are  the  core  of  the  strong  char- 
acter. 

"Psychological  parenthood"  is  without 
question  a  complicated  and  highly  skilled 
vocation.  Almost  any  healthy  parents  can 
biologically  create  a  child,  but  that  is  only 


the  beginning  of  a  human  being.  The  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  a  warm,  well-rounded 
personality  require  fostering.  Are  the  parents 
of  today  willing  to  leave  this  important 
phase  of  their  creative  function  to  hired  help 
or  to  untrained  individuals?  Every  child 
needs  and  hungers  to  belong  to  two  under- 
standing parents  who  are  tolerant  and  who 
will  grant  him  liberty  without  license.  By 
nature  he  goes  through  a  period  when  he  is 
aggressive,  immodest,  untidy.  But  we  must 
not  then  assume  that  he  is  bad.  As  Doctor 
Aldrich  puts  it  in  his  little  book.  Babies 
are  Human  Beings,  the  small  child  is  a 
"brawler."  Nevertheless,  his  point  of  view 
must  be  understood  as  well  as  that  of  the 
family. 

Two  books  have  recently  come  out,  as  we 
might  say,  from  the  front  lines  of  the  war  in 
England.  The  titles  are  War  and  Children* 
and  Infants  without  Familiesf,  written  by 
Anna  Freud  and  Dorothy  Burlingham.  The 
two  writers  had  charge  of  the  Hempstead 
Nurseries,  just  outside  London.  Here  were 
brought,  during  the  long  period  of  bombings 
in  England,  very  young  children  who  had  to 
be  taken  away  from  home  for  physical  safety. 
One  of  the  interesting  findings  about  these 
children  was  that  the  fear  of  the  actual  dan- 
ger of  bombings  was  small  when  compared 
with  the  dread  of  being  sent  away  from  their 
parents.  Many  of  them  lived  in  under- 
ground shelters  quite  contentedly  in  spite 
of  the  noise  and  violence  that  were  daily 
occurrences,  and  were  most  disturbed  by  sep- 
aration from  the  mother  or  father.  Numer- 
ous instances  are  given  in  these  two  books  of 
the  ways  in  which  these  young  children  ex- 
pressed or  were  not  able  to  express  emotion 
and  to  react  to  the  painful  experiences  that 
they  had  been  through.  These  observers 
found  that  if  the  children  could  be  led  to  talk 
about  things  that  had  happened,  or  to  weep 
or  to  show  in  other  ways  an  emotional  re- 
action to  the  many  horrors,  they  suffered 
much  less  damage  than  those  who  could  give 
no  expression  to  the  experiences. 

The  problem  of  the  modern  woman  about 
whether  to  have  a  career,  a  profession  or  a 
home  is  a  complicated  one  and  is  not  yet 
solved.  For  some  women  the  understanding 
and  guiding  of  young  children  will  always 
be  a  career  in  itself.  Others  have  found  that 
they  have  enough  energy  for  both  mother- 
hood and  a  career.  There  are  still  others  who 
have  patterned  their  lives  after  father  rather 
than  mother,  or  else  those  who  have  never 
had  the  experience  of  living  in  a  family  group 
with  loving  and  consistent  parents.  They 
may  do  a  man's  job  ably  and  well  and  may 
find  themselves  indifferent  or  antagonistic 
to  domestic  interests. 

We  can  no  longer  lay  down  hard-and-fast 
laws  about  woman's  place.  She  has  occupied 
innumerable  places  during  this  war  and  has 
done  it  successfully;  yet  motherhood  is  a 
normal  phase  of  growth  for  every  healthy 
woman,  however  she  may  plan  her  life  sub- 
sequently. Most  women  who  have  kept  a 
good  perspective  have  found  that  mother- 
hood is  an  experience  which  gives  them  a 
deep  understanding  of  life  and  human  na- 
ture. It  is  as  valuable  and  stimulating  to 
the  mother  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  child. 

This  insight  into  human  nature  can  also 
be  used  in  other  fields  of  interest.  When  a 
woman  dedicates  ten  or  more  years  of  her 
life  to  the  rearing  of  a  small  family,  this  does 
not  have  to  be  the  final  completion  or  goal  of 
her  life.  After  she  has  brought  her  children 
well  on  the  way  to  emotional  maturity,  it 
is  usually  better  for  both  if  she  does  not  sim- 
ply engross  herself  in  the  lives  of  her  chil- 
dren, but  turns  her  interests  actively  in  other 
directions. 

In  all  these  considerations,  however,  there 
is  one  must.  Every  child  under  school  age  has 
the  right  to  mature  emotionally  in  a  warm, 
consistent  environment,  guided  by  two 
either  real  or  substitute  parents,  if  he  is  ex- 
pected to  be  social.  Where  no  strong  emo- 
tional tie  has  been  kept  through  the  first 
years,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  delinquency 
and  unsocial  behavior  or  neurosis. 

♦Medical  War  Books,  1943.  Ernst  Willard,  New  York, 
tinternational  University  Press,  1944.  227  W.  13th 
St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


All  is  Forgiven ! 

When  the  day  arrives  —  and  it  will  —  that 
Fels-Naptha  comes  home  from  the  wars,  let's  hope 
that  the  greeting  in  your  household  will  be 
'all  is  forgiven  I 

This  famous  soap  is  still  'seeing  service'  far 
from  home.  A  large  part  of  the  output  of  the 
Fels  Plant  is  assigned  to  special  duty  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  world. 

Most  women  have  been  understanding  and 
patient  about  this  absence  of  an  essential  item  in 
good  housekeeping,  even  though  it  has  made  the 
family  laundry  an  unaccustomed  burden.  They 
know  that  good  soap  is  part  of  the  superior  equip- 
ment furnished  to  our  fighters. 

To  all  these  good-natured,  patriotic  women  we 
make  this  promise:  when  its  present  obligations 
are  discharged,  Fels-Naptha  Soap  will  be  back- 
unchanged —  ready  to  resume  its  familiar  job  of 
making  homes  bright  and  washes  sweet  and  white. 


Fels-Naptha  Soap 
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As  this  is  being  written,  Singer  factories  are 
starting  to  make  new  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
chines again! 

It's  good  news — exciting  news — news  you 
waited  a  long  time  to  hear! 

So  if  your  heart's  set  on  a  new  Singer, 
order  it  now  at  your  Singer  Sewing  Center 
(Listed  m  your  phone  book  under  Smger 
Sewmg  Machine  Company). 

Though    production    may    be    hmited    at 


first,  remember,  the  demand  won't  be!  To  be 
among  the  first  to  have  your  new  Singer 
earned  proudly  over  your  threshold  —  get 
your  order  in  today. 

You'll  be  set  to  make  wonderful  clothes 
for  yourself  and  the  children  —  all  at  sweet, 
low  cost!  Mendmg  chores  become  so  much 
easier.  And  your  smooth-running  Singer  can 
do  wonders  with  draperies  .  .  .  curtains  .  .  . 
slip  covers  for  your  house! 


r^5f*     ^ 


SINGER    DREAMS 
COME   TRUE! 

Smart  clothes  for  you; 

pretty  things  for 

the  childrett. 


Curtains,  draperies, 

slip  covers — so  easy, 

so  moneysaving 

to  make!  O  ^ 


Just  one  of  the  period  cabinetjtyles^ 


you  may 


choose  for  your  Sinter  Electric, 


SEWING  CENTER 


FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION: 
SinKerSewin((  Machine  Co.  con- 
tinues irs  lonK-rime  policy  of 
sellinicirsmachinesonly  through 
Singer  Sewing  Centers  idcnri- 
he. I  by  the  famous  Red  "S" 
crade-m^rk  on  the  window  — 
never  through  department 
stores  or  other  tewing  machine 
dealers. 


Smarts  streamlined  styles^  too— 

made  for  modern  decorating  schemes. 


An  J  1-pound  wonder —  the  tuckaway 
Singer  Portable  Electric. 


SINGER 


SEWING   MACHINE    COMPANY 

(^Oprrlicbt  U.  S.  A..  l»4b.  br  Tho  ijinuur  MunufMcturhitr  Cuuipuiiy.  All  riKntn  r<-ptrr«rd  fur  all  couoUici. 
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"A  soft  white  blouse  with  long  sleeves  and  feminine  ruffles  is  a  far  cry 
from  a  heavy  leather  jacket,"  says  Mrs.  Russell  Tillson.  "A  slim  gray 
flannel  skirt  is  a  pleasure  after  two  years  of  practically  nothing  but 
dungarees  and  shirts ! "  Mrs.  Tillson,  young  mother  of  a  sixteen- 
months-old  daughter,  is  buying  her  first  new  wardrobe  after  two  years 
of  working  in  a  war  plant.  With  a  husband  recently  returned  from 
overseas  to  dress  for,  she  chooses  a  pretty  velveteen  dress  in  pale  gray, 
a  pastel  wool  in  his  favorite  color.  Her  accessories  are  smart  and 
inexpensive.  A  felt  beret,  a  wide  leather  belt,  a  pair  of  string  gloves. 
A  three-quarter  wool  topper  completes  her  purchases,  and  goes  over 
everything  in  her  wardrobe.      •     •      BY  RLTTH  MARY  PACKARD 


Gray  velveteen  dress  with  silver  buttons,  $25 — wear 
it  to  dinner  with  a  brown   velvet  braided  bandeau. 


Shirt-and -skirt formula — grayflannel,  $9.95,  with  brown 
plaid  gingham  shirt;  velvet  beret,  $3.95;  knitted  gloves. 


Casual  wool  dress  that  any  girl  would  live  in,  $1 7.95; 
with  good  leather  belt,  jersey  andyarn  wrapped  turban. 


Perfect  coat  for  shirt -and -skirt  girls  is  the  three-     i 
quarter  plain  wool,  $35;  right  tvith  everything.     \ 


Millions  will  love  the  little  gathered  black  wool  skirt,  $7.95,  and  a  long-sleeved, 
silver -buttoned  white  blouse,  pretty  enough  for  a  party.    Ribbon  in  her  short  hair. 
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Ihink  twice  before  you  make  up!  Think  of  to- 
morrow as  well  as  today  and  choose'Pan-Cake", 
which  because  of  its  exclusive  patented 
formula  does  two  things. ..it  creates  glamout  for 
today  and  protects  the  skin  against  sun  and  wind 
which  may  bring  drying,  harshening,  aging 
signs  torriorrow.  Make  up  with  "Pan-Cake"  just 
once  and  you'll  be  devoted  to  it  forever  became . . 


'K'  It  creates  a  lovely  neiv  complexion;  //lere'.s 
«  color  harmony  shade  for  your  type 

"W  It  gives  the  skin  a  softer,smoother,  younger 
look;  the  formula  guards  against  drying 


w  It  takes  just  a  few  seconds  to  make  up;  and 
stays  on  for  hours  without  re-touching 

^  It  helps  hide  tiny  complexion  faults;  your 
make-up  always  looks  fresh  and  lovely 

Remember,  there's  only  one  "Pan-Cake",  the  original, 

created  by  Max  Factor  Holtytcood,  for  Technicolor 

pictures  and  the  screen  stars,  and  now  the  favored 

make-up  fashion  with  millions  of  girls  and 

women.  So,  for  glamour  today  and  a  young-looking 

skin  tomorrow  make  up  with  "Pan-Cake". 


AN    EXCLUSIVE    FORMULA   PROTECTED    BY    U.S.   PATENT    NOS.  203469  7-2101834 


ORIGINATED   BY    MAX    FACTOR    HOLLYWOOD 
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Ruth  Tillson,  at  twenty-one,  has  already  had  a  luii  me;  mar 
riage,  a  defense  job,  two  children— and  the  loss  of  her  baby 
She  has    met   every   challenge   to   her  spirit   with   true  courage 


BY    LOriSE    PAIIVE    BEN.JAMIJV 

Beauty    Kditur  of  the  Journal 
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Wt  talking,  i/;;^^«^'ent  should  be 


THE  true  test  of  character  has  always  been  adver- 
sity. Of  all  adversities,  the  most  shattering  is 
personal  loss.  Ruth  Tillson,  at  twenty-one,  has 
known  the  deep,  swift  sorrow  of  losing  her  tiny 
baby  daughter. 

Ruth  has  been  wonderfully  brave  and  gentle  and 
normal.  She  realizes  that  she  owes  it  to  her  husband  as 
well  as  herself,  and  to  the  family  she  hopes  to  have  in 
the  future,  to  bring  herself  firmly  back  to  a  state  of 
emotional  and  physical  stability.  Her  honest  facing  of 
facts  can  well  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  other  women 
who  must  rechart  their  lives  after  severe  shock. 

THREE-PART    l>R04iiRAIM 

A  sound  rehabilitation  program  has  three  parts: 
physical,  emotional  and  spiritual.  When  a  woman  is 
also  a  wife  and  mother,  her  reconditioning  must  reach 
back  into  the  wellspring  of  her  being.  She  has  to  think 
of  herself  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  vital 
core  of  her  household.  Her  well-being  is  a  precious 
matter  to  every  member  of  her  family.  No  wife  who  is 
not  in  good  bodily  health  can  bring  to  wifehood  and 
motherhood  all  that  a  normal  woman  wishes  to  con- 
tribute. No  mother  can  do  a  complete  job  who  is  tired 
of  spirit,  or  lacking  in  that  courage  of  the  soul  which 
transmutes  a  family  into  a  glowing  force. 

For  this  reason,  the  first  step  when  one  emerges 
from  emotional  shock  should  be  to  have  the  body 
checked  every  bit  as  carefully  as  after  a  physical  in- 
jury. Hurts  to  the  heart  do  not  leave  visible  wounds, 
but  so  deeply  and  indistinguishably  connected  are 
mind  and  body  impulses  that  each  can  mark  the  other 
indelibly.  A  thorough  examination  by  a  physician  is 
step  one  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Do  not  side-step  this 
obligation,  saying,  perhaps,  "All  I  need  is  rest  and 
a  tonic."  That  attitude  may  prove  an  expensive 
evasion  of  fact.  And  never,  at  any  time,  prescribe 


your  own  sedative 
and  your  own  tonic. 
Everyone  knows 
that  nervous  systems 
are  upset  by  painful 
experiences.  But  that 

is  not  all.  Even  the  most  reliable  circulatory  and  diges- 
tive systems  may  be  thrown  off  balance.  Even  more 
certainly,  those  powerful  miracle-working  glands 
about  which  we  are  learning  more  every  day  are  deeply 
affected.  It  is  no  time  for  tampering  with  self- 
medication. 

It  is  possible  that  a  majority  of  the  women  now 
whining  their  way  into  middle  age — never  quite  free  of 
mysterious  minor  ailments,  never  quite  able  to  shake 
off  physical  and  emotional  lassitude— have  been 
scarred  by  emotional  wounds  rather  than  physical  de- 
fect. Prompt  treatment  after  injury  of  mind,  soul  or 
body  should  be  the  rule.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  importance  to  a  home  of  a  wife  and  mother 
in  sound  working  order.  Woman's  physical  life  requires 
more  consideration  tnan  man's  at  any  time.  Her 
highly  organized  machinery  needs  checking  over  at 
regular  intervals,  as  does  any  delicate  mechanism. 
Particularly  must  she  beware  of  any  form  of  internal 
collapse,  literal  or  figurative,  after  she  has  been  sub- 
jected to  shock. 

Over  and  beyond  the  individual  prescription  from 
an  understanding  physician,  there  is  a  basic  pattern 
for  wholesome  living  that  becomes  particularly  impor- 
tant when  nervous  energy  is  low.  Those  who  deal  ex- 
pertly with  nervous  disturbances  recognize  this  fact, 
and  the  very  cornerstone  of  their  treatment  is  the  rule 
that  every  twenty-four  hours  must  contain  a  proper  al- 
lotment of  work,  rest,  exercise  and  play.  Perhaps  food 
ought  to  have  a  special  listing,  too,  since  three  nourish- 
ing meals  a  day  is  the  first  requirement  for  rebuilding  a 
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depleted  body.  Also  imperative  is  nine  hours  of  rest. 
Next  on  the  list  is  at  least  an  hour  of  noncompetitive 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  Swimming,  skating,  fishing, 
golfing — or  just  walking— are  better  than  fast  games! 
A  certain  amount  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done  is  a  won- 
derful normalizer.  The  housewife  who  has  to  keep  her 
home  and  family  moving  along  on  a  regular  routine, 
after  an  unhappy  experience,  is  much  better  off  than 
the  woman  who  can  give  up  her  day  to  remembering 
and  weeping.  Time  for  play  is  another  fnust.  The  spirit 
needs  joyful  activity  and  if,  after  sorrow  or  anxiety,  it 
cannot  quickly  find  its  way  back  to  laughter,  it  can  at 
least  iiave  the  release  of  an  occupation  or  hobby  that  is 
quite  different  from  the  daily  bread-and-butter  job. 
Work  with  the  liands  can  be  a  wonderful  relief  for  a 
burdened  soul.  Simple  carpentry  and  furniture  paint- 
ing require  no  particular  genius,  yet  they  give  a  fine 
feeling  of  creative  effort.  From  time  immemorial,  gar- 
dening has  served  as  a  balm  for  bruised  hearts.  There 
is  primitive  comfort  in  working  with  growing  things, 
a  reassurance  of  the  existence  of  eternal  life  forces. 

That  is  what  one  needs  most  after  disaster,  a  steady- 
ing sense  of  unchanging  strength  somewhere.  Some- 
thing to  turn  to,  even  to  lean  on  a  little.  It  is  a  time  for 
faith.  Faith  comes  to  people  in  many  different  ways, 
but  every  human  being  has  within  himself  some  reser- 
voir of  spiritual  strength  that  can  be  drawn  on  in  time 
of  need.  The  greatest  doctors  recognize  this  and  know 
that  no  triumph  of  modern  medicine  can  heal  a  sick  or 
lonely  spirit  as  surely  as  deep-rooted  belief.  Misery  can- 
not be  a  permanent  guest  in  a  heart  where  there  is  faith. 
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Hot  Frenok  Toast  Sandwiches 
^A  Quick,  £as^  Main  Disk 


PILE  the  platter  with  hot 
Cheese  Dreams,  lusciously 
melty  in  the  middle,  delicately 
brown  outside.  Serve  with  a  green 
salad  tossed  with  zesty  Wesson 
dressing,  and  you've  got  some- 


*  ^'•it^f^ " '   '1 


thing!  Use  Wesson  Oil  in  the 
dressing,  of  course... and  for  fry- 
ing the  Cheese  Dreams,  too. 
You'll  find  America's  favorite 
salad  oil  perfect  for  frying  as  well! 
Clip  both  the  recipes  how. 


8  slices  bread  (stale  or  fresh) 
1/4  lb.  American  cheese 
2  eggs 


M  cup  milk 

V4  teaspoon  salt 

Wesson  Oil 


Make  four  cheese  sandwiches  and 
cut  in  half.  (Other  types  of  mild 
cheese  may  be  used.)  Beat  eggs 
with  milk  and  salt.  If  sandwiches 
are  not  buttered,  use  a  little  more 
salt.  Dip  sandwiches  in  egg  mix- 
ture; moisten  each  side  well.  Pry 


gently  in  enough  Wesson  Oil  to 
cover  bottom  of  pan,  until  cheese 
is  melted  and  both  sides  are  lightly 
browned.  (Use  Wesson  Oil  regularly 
for  more  digestible  fried  foods.  See 
how  delicious  potatoes  are  when 
fried  the  Wesson  way ! ) 


^Oj^^    Let  Wesson  Oil  help  you  on  baking  day,  too. 
Try  it  in  any  recipe  that  calls  for  melted  shortening 
and  see  how  convenient  it  is.  Just  pnur  to  measure  and 
pour  to  mix!  Keep  Wesson  Oil  always  on  hand. 

A\fesson  Oil 

FOR  SALADS  &  COOKING 


T    > 


NEW  ORLEANS 


PHOTOS    BY    STUART 


The  proof  of  the  pudding— in  this  case,  cake.  Russ  rates  Ruth's  pies 
and  cakes  tops,  is  glad  to  have  her  back  home  again  in  the  kitchen. 


BY  L0DELL4  0.  SHOIER 


BAKING  a  pie  or  stirring  up  a  batch  of  cookies  is  as  necessary  to 
thepeaceof  some  women's  souls  as  buying  a  new  hat  or  reading 
poetry  is  to  others.  Ruth  Tillson  is  one  of  the  first  kind  of  women. 
And  all  through  her  long  months  doing  a  mfln's  job  in  the  shipyard, 
she  yearned  for  the  time  when  she  could  let  herself  loose  in  the 
kitchen  with  rolling  pin  and  flour  sifter.  Then  her  baby  came — to  i 
stay  so  short  a  while.  Now  Ruth  is  finding  her  way  back  to  the 
comfort  that  doing  a  homely  task,  such  as  baking  a  pie  for  Russ, 
can  give.  One  of  our  favorites  that  you  may  like  to  try  is  raisin 
pie  with  sour  cream  as  its  secret.  Sugar?  Just  y^  cupful.  A  one- 
cruster! 


RAIKIN  SOlIK-rREAM  PIE 

Simmer  2  cups  seedless  raisins 
or  1!4  Clips  raisins  and  Y^  cup  pitied 
dales  in  1  cup  water  until  raisins 
are  tender  and  almost  all  ihe  water 
is  taken  up.  .\<ld  2  ciii>s  thick  sour 
cream.  Sifl  lofjelher  1  tablespoon 
flour.  \'i  cup  sii^ar,  I  teaspoon  cin- 
namon, '4  Icaspoor  nulmeg  and  '4 
leaspoon  salt.  Mix  well  and  ad<l  3 
slightly  beaten  egft  yolks.  Cook 
slowly  over  dire<'t  heat,  stirring 
constantly  until  thick.  Taste.  If 
cream  is  not  very  sour,  you  may 
wish  to  a<ld  1  teaspoon  U-nion 
jui4'e  <»r  vinegar.  I'our  into  bak«>d 
pie  shell.  A  meringue  <'an  be  made 


with  the  3  egg  whites,  but  this  pie 
is  rich  enough  without  topping  of 
any  kind. 

Sweet  breads  can  be  absolutely 
sugarless.  Orange  nut  bread  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  my  favorites. 
Made  with  honey  instead  of  sugar, 
it's  even  better,  as  the  honey  keeps 
the  loaf  moist. 

4»ltAN<iK  TiVT  IIKKAll 

Cream  2  tablespoons  shortening. 
A<ld  I  cup  honey  gra<Iually,  beat- 
ing well.  'I'lien  add  1  well-beaten 
egg  and  1  tablespoon  grated  orange 
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riml.  Sift  2'/2  cups  flour,  3  tea- 
s|»K)ns  baking  powder,  '/i  teaspoon 
salt  and  'A  teaspoon  baking  soda. 
Add  alternately  to  honey  mixture 
A\ilh  34  cup  orange  juice.  Add  44 
<u[)  chopped  nuts.  Bake  in  mod- 
iiately  slow  oven,  325°  F.,  seventy 
jiiiautes.  Cool  and  store.  Slices 
_l>cst  the  second  day. 

For  really  shortening-shy  bread 
baking,  keep  a  supply  of  biscuit  and 
muffin  mixes  on  your  shelf.  Many 
good  things  come  in  small  packages. 

Something  for  the  cooky  jar! 
Anyone  can  make  these,  they  are  so 
simple. 

aVICK  GIIVGERSIVAPS 

Melt  54  cup  shortening  in  1  cup 
hot  molasses.  Do  not  let  it  boil. 
Sift  2  cups  flour  with  1  teaspoon 
baking  soda,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1 
teaspoon  baking  powder  and  IJ^ 
teaspoons  ginger.  Add  the  mo- 
lasses and  shortening  to  the  dry 
ingredients.  Mix  well.  Cool  and 
roll  dough  out  very  very  thin.  Cut 
lOut  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350°  F.,  until  done.  This  batter 
may  be  dropped  while  still  warm, 
but  it  makes  a  chewy  cooky  rather 
than  a  crisp  one. 

Not  a  cake,  not  a  cooky,  date 
jQuares  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
They  are  easy  to  stir  up  and  sugar- 
shy. 

DATE->VALIVUT  SOUARES 

Cream  14  cup  shortening  and  '/s 
cup  sugar  together.  Add  1  tea- 
spoon vanilla,  54  teaspoon  grated 
lemon  rind  and  1  well-beaten  egg. 
Stir  in  54  cup  flour  sifted  with  54 
teaspoon  salt  and  54  teaspoon  bak- 
ing powder.  Beat  until  smooth. 
Add  54  cup  chopped  nuts  and  54 
cup  pitted  dates  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Mix  well.  Spread  into 
greased  layer-eake  pan  and  bake 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes 
in  moderately  slow  oven,  325°  F. 
Let  cool  in  pan.  Cut  into  one- 
and-one-half-inch  squares  or  tri- 
angles— 12—16  pieces. 

This  sour-cream  fudge  cake  doesn't 
use  a  bit  of  shortening,  which  is  one 
of  its  graces  even  if  it  does  seem 
spendthrifty  of  sugar.  It's  worth  it. 

SOUR-CREAM  FUDCE  CAKE 

Beat  3  egg  yolks  until  thick  and 
lemon-colored.  Gradually  add  54 
cup  sugar  and  continue  beating 
until  very  thick.  Add  1  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Mix  well.  Sift  154  cups 
cake  flour  with  44  teaspoon  salt 
and  1  teaspoon  baking  soda.  Have 
ready  2  squares  unsweetened  choc- 


olate, melted.  The  dry  ingredients 
arc  added  alternately  to  the  mix- 
ture with  1  cup  thick  sour  cream. 
(Afterthefirst  addition  of  dry  ingre- 
dients, add  the  melted  chocolate.) 
Beat  batter  smooth.  Then  beat  the 
3  egg  whites  until  foamy  and  add 
44  cup  sugar  by  tablespoonfuls, 
beating  after  each  addition  as  if 
you  were  making  a  meringue.  Fold 
this  carefully  and  lightly — but  thor- 
oughly— into  the  batter.  Pour  into 
two  greased  eight-inch  layer-cake 
pans.  Bake  in  moderately  hot 
oven.  375°  F.,  thirty  minutes.  Cool 
and  frost. 

SUGARLESS  CHOCOLATE 
FROSTING 

Melt  1  seven-ounce  package  of 
semis^veet  chocolate  bits  in  dou- 
ble boiler.  Stir  until  smooth.  Add 
%  cup  sweetened  condensed  milk. 
Cook  ten  minutes,  stirring  fre- 
quently. Remove  from  heat.  Add 
2  teaspoons  hot  water,  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  1  teaspoon  vanilla.  Beat 
until  smooth  and  of  good  con- 
sistency for  spreading.  This  makes 
enough  to  frost  tops  of  two  eight- 
inch  layers. 

The  new  "one-bowl"  cakes  have 
caused  quite  a  "stir."  The  secret  of 
their  success  is  in  watching  the  clock 
as  well  as  the  recipe.  The  biggest  ad- 
vantage to  this  type  of  cakemaking 
is  that  the  action  takes  place  in  one 
bowl  instead  of  several.  The  cream- 
ing job  is  eliminated,  but  the  arm- 
work  of  beating  takes  its  place. 
Ruth  finds  that  easy.  If  you  have  a 
mixer,  you're  in  luck,  for  then  it's 
no  trick  at  all  to  make  a  cake  any 
moment.  Follow  the  directions  ac- 
curately even  though  they  do  seem 
different.  Here  is  one  of  the  many 
cakes  of  this  type: 

TtVO-EGG  CAKE 

Sift  into  mixing  howl  2  cups 
cake  flour,  IVi  cups  sugar  and  1 
teaspoon  salt.  Add  5i  cup  good- 
quality  vegetable  shortening  and 
%  cup  milk.  Stir  vigorously  by 
hand  or  with  mixer  on  medium 
speed  two  minutes.  Now  stir  in  3 
teaspoons  baking  powder.  Now 
add  2  unbeaten  eggs,  Yi  cup  milk 
and  1  teaspoon  vanilla.  Beat  by 
hand  or  with  mixer  on  medium 
speed  for  another  two  minutes. 
The  batter  will  be  smooth  and  thin. 
Pour  into  two  greased  nine-inch 
layer  pans  lined  with  greased  paper. 
Bake  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes 
in  moderately  hot  oven,  375°  F.  Turn 
out.  Cool  on  racks.  Frost  asdesired. 


Ruth  stirs  up  a  "one-bowl-to-mix"  cake.  "It's  so  easy,"  she  says. 


It's  a  funny  thing  ...  the  grim- 
looking  people  you  see  in  stores. 
That  specimen  coming  along  now. 
for  instance — why  it's  you  you're 
seeing  in  a  mirror!  You  know  you 
don't  look  like  that — shopping  cer- 
tainly gets  you  down  . . .  some  days 
everything  looks  all  wrong! 


i/ 


Perhaps  a  new  dress  will  pick 
you  up.  You  slip  into  a  smart  little 
number  . . .  and  on  you  it  looks  like 
a  flour  sack!  When  you're  tired 
nothing  looks  right.  You  get  your- 
self out  of  the  store  somehow  . . . 


and  make  for  the  restaurant 

across  the  street.  You  slink  to  a 
table  and  try  to  hide  behind  the 
menu,  feeling  utterly  washed  out. 
But  wait!  A  welcome  fragrance 
wafts  through  the  air.  Something's 
going  to  happen.  Things  are  look- 
ing better  .  .  . 


SOMETHING   DID   HAPPEN 

Coffee  .  .  .  delicious,  morale-buildini 
coffee  ...  has  performed  its  usua 
miracle.  You're  your  real  self  again— 
and  the  world  looks  right.  Of  cours( 
you  always  knew  how  coffee  brighten: 
your  mind  and  chases  that  tired  feeling 
After  all.  coffee  always  does  the  trici 
. . .  whenever  the  going  is  tough,  when 
ever  you  need  new  zest  and  enthusiasm 
Absolutely  nothing  like  it ...  at  any  tim( 
,  .  .  to  make  you  feel  fit  again! 


Have  another  cup! 


\ 


U3!0^' 
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"I  didn't  drecfflt  that  a 
SPENCER  SUPPORT  for  ^PTOSIS 

could  meet  my  needs  so  exactly" 


Spencer  Support  shown  open  and  closed.  Individually  designed  for  this 
woman  to  support  safjging  abdominal  organs  in  position  favorable  to  tlie 
doctor's  treatment.  The  inner  alxiomiiial  support  is  non-elastic.  By  means 
of  tapes  it  is  instantly  adjusted  from  out^i(ie  witliout  disturliing  tlie  corset. 
^  PTOSIS  means  sagging  organs. 

Your  Spencer  Support  will  be  individually  designed,  cut  and  made  to  meet  your 
physical  needs — and  yours  alone.  Every  Si)cncer  Support  is  guaranteed  never  to  lose 
its  shape.  A  support  that  loses  its  shape  loses  its  effectiveness. 


BACK  PAIN  AND  INJURIES 

Spencer  Supports  are  also  prescribed  by 
doctors  as  aid  to  treatment  of  lumbosa- 
cral, sacroiliac,  disc  or  vertebrae  injuries, 
spinal  arthritis  and  other  back  conditions. 

INOPERABLE  HERNIA 
When    the   doctor   decides   operation   is 
madvisable — or  when  operation  is  to  be 
delayed- — a    Spencer    Support    is    often 
prescribed  by  the  doctor. 

MOVABLE  KIDNEY 
When  the  doctor  prescribes  a  Spencer 
Support  for  a  patient  with  movable  kid- 
ney, Spencer  designers  create  a  garment 
to  hold  the  kidney  in  position  favor- 
able to  the  doctor's  treatment — and  to 
improve  posture. 

AFTER  AN  OPERATION 
Following   gall  bladder,  kidney  or  ap- 
pendix operation,  hysterectomy,  or  other 
surgery   on   the   trunk   of   the   body, 


Spencer  Designers  create  a  support  espe- 
cially designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
patient,  as  prescribed  by  the  surgeon. 

MATERNITY  NEEDS 

Maternity  needs  are  accurately  met  by 
a  Spencer  Support  designed  especially 
for  the  patient.  Equally  effective  for 
wear    before — and    after — childbirth. 

BREAST  CONDITIONS 

Spencer  Breast  Supports  are  prescribed 
by  doctors  for  prolapse  of  breasts,  ah- 
scessing,  caking,  stasis  in  breast  tissues, 
and  following  breast  operation. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 

Send  coupon  below  for  fascinating  booklet 
or  look  in  telephone  directory  under  Spencer 
corsetiere.  Spencer  Supports  are  sold  by 
women  dealers  who  have  had  special  train- 
ing qualifying  them  to  follow  your  doctor's 
directions.  Dealers  in  Spencer  Supports 
neither  diagnose  nor  prescribe.  If  you  have 
troublesome  symptoms,  see  your  doctor. 


Do    You    Want   to   Make  TO:  ANNE  SPENCER  nov,  ,.4s 

Money  Helping    Women?  Spencer  Incorporated, 

The  number  of  women  who  need  Spen-         '41  Derby  Avenue,  New  Haven  7,  Conn. 

cer  Supports  if  they  are  to  remain  ac-  pj^^,^  ,e„j  f.^g  booklet. 

tive  IS  daily  mcreasing.  We  will  soon  be 

able  to  consider  the  addition  of  more  Name 

dealers.   For  information   on   how  you  o-lkase  printj 

can  engage  in  a  profitable  business  of         Street 

your  own,  check  D  for  details. 

Aho  made  in  Canada  at  Rock  Island,  Quebec.  City  &   State 

SPENCER'"X?^^r  SUPPORTS 

K»K    U.  S.  Put.  Off. 

For  Abdomen,  Back  and   Breasts 

~RUY      U^S^      w"aR       BON  DS       AND       STA  M  PS       l~l 

tfi^rlS  ifnWiliiili    •  ■  ,  .      I 


MEET   A   DEMOBILIZED   HOUSEWIFE 

(Continued  from  Page  160) 


thought  of  that  some,  but  mainly  they 
thought  of  their  luck :  of  how  Ruth  had  her 
husband  with  her;  of  Rusty,  after  three 
years  of  duty  overseas,  home  with  his  wife 
and  baby. 

Last  February,  four  months  before 
Jeaime  Marie  was  bom,  Ruth  came  home  to 
stay.  There  were 
fewer  submarines  to 
build  and  fewer 
women  working 
their  hearts  out  at 
both  ends  of  a  day. 
The  simple  things 
that  had  been  im- 
possible suddenly 
came  true.  Ruth  got 
Rusty 's  breakfast  in 
the  morning.  The 
housework  was  fin- 
ished during  the  day 
and  a  heap  of  dirty 
clothes  was  no  longer 
a  constant  night- 
mare picture  in  the 
back  of  Ruth's  head. 
And  there  was  no 
need  for  anyone  to 
tell  her  at  the  end  of 
a  long  day  that 
Gerry  had  stood,  had 
taken  her  first  step. 
Ruth  was  there  to 
see  the  whole  thing 
for  herself. 

But  when  Ruth  stopped  working,  her 
$51  a  week  stopped  too.  Rusty  had  received 
a  promotion  to  boatswain's  mate  1st  class, 
with  a  salary  of  .$1 14  a  month  instead  of  $96. 
But  food  and  other  necessities  have  kept  go- 
ing up  and  getting  harder  to  find  and  money 
has  become  a  constant  gnawing  problem. 

Then  there  is  the  i^roblem  of  the  future. 
Rusty's  discharge  from  the  Navy  will  come 


MEET   TMO 
MA!i»TER    FAR]»1ERS 

^  In  the  rich,  rolling  Pennsylvania 
^  Dutch  countr>side,  the  Lichten- 
walner  brothers  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
land  —  the  same  farm  land  cleared  by 
their  forefathers  in  1733.  With  the 
Lichtenwalners,  life  goes  deep.  The 
womenfolk  bring  mouth-watering 
dishes  to  the  table  (Mrs.  Ada  bakes 
50  pies  a  week),  tend  their  flowers 
(Mrs.  Charles  has  23  varieties  of 
begonias),  sew,  teach  school,  marry 
farmers  and  start  as  tenants  of  their 
fathers.  And  so  life  goes  on,  as  it  has 
gone  on  for  two  centuries.  Dont 
miss  this  story,  rich  with  good  liv- 
ing, eating  and  close  family  ties. 

Hon'  A]»IRRirA  LIVE!ii 

in  the  December  Journal 


six  months  after  the  end  of  the  war.  He  en- 
listed in  the  regular  Navy,  not  in  the  re- 
serves, and  he  can  re-enlist  and  stay  in  if  he 
wants  to.  Ruth  wants  him  to.  The  economic  se- 
curity the  Navy  offers  men  means  a  lot  to  her. 
But  Rusty  doesn't  see  how  they  could 
have  anything  but  the  barest,  meanest  life  on 
Navy  pay,  secure  as 
it  is.  Family  allot- 
ments stop  when  the 
war  ends,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that 
he  will  drop  a  rank* 
or  two.  Suppose  he 
goes  back  to  boat- 
swain's mate  2nd 
class  and  $96  a 
month,  with  no  fam- 
ily allotment?  How 
can  you  keep  a  wife 
and  kids  on  that? 
He  wants  to  get  out. 
And  tragically, 
coincident  with  the 
rejoicing  over  the 
end  of  the  war,  came 
the  loss  of  Jeanne 
Marie.  Suddenly 
one  night,  in  her 
sleep,  Ruth's  second 
daughter  died.  Al- 
though doctors  say 
that  her  war  job  in 
no  way  was  respon- 
sible for  the  baby's 
death,  that  enlarged  thymus  gland  is  one  of 
those  congenital  conditions  that  nothing 
could  have  prevented,  the  shadow  of  loss 
is  dark  on  Ruth's  life  now,  and  she  is  still 
numb  with  shock.  It  will  grow  less  in  time, 
but  it  will  always  lie  across  it,  a  dividing  line 
between  the  time  before— between  youth 
and  one  kind  of  worry  and  need— and  the| 
unknown  world  of  after-the-war. 


^iti^f- 


You  don't  have  to  sit  down  to  take  it  easy  when  you 
wear  Educators.  Give  your  feet  the  support  of  Educators 
and  discover  that  walking  can  still  be  the  natural 
relaxing  exercise  it  used  to  be  for  you.  It  took  fifty  years 
of  making  fine  footwear  to  produce  these  goodlooking 
fashion  classics  that  put  you  on  the  friendliest 
footing  with  your  own  two  feet.  Priced 
to  help  you 
take  it  easy. 


Educator  5"®^^ 

sold  exclusively  In  340  KINNEY  Shoe  Stores 


OITTIIG  TELLS  A  FISHIOI UM 


(Continuvd  front  I'aae  34f 


'normons  drawstring  bag  by  Helen  Ben- 
tett;  crochet  of  black  wool  yarn,  2200; 
o  carry  with  black  or  colored  costume. 


Off-  the- lira  in  —  i  /  's  lla  1 1  ie  Carnegie's 
newest  ojf-lhe-face  crocheted  bantleau. 
Do  in  heavy  yarn.,  in  a  few  hours.    2201. 


and  bag  of  bright 
t;  slip-over  covers  of 
fck  crocheted  mesh, 
\idded    with   jet.    2202. 


Touch  up  a  Jersey  dress  with  a  knitted 
Ascot  scarf  and  belt:  and  put  the  cuffs 
on  jersey  gloves;  dot  with  sequins.  2203. 


instriv-tions  to  knit  and 
chet  these  aecessorieH,  send  5 
ts  for  each  article  to  Rcfer- 
e  Library,  LADIES'  HOME 
JRNAL,  Philadelphia  5.  Penn- 
''ania.    Order  hy  nuinher. 


Jt/ier  of  those  wonderful  Utile  sleeve- 
cardigans;  toknit  in  I ivo-color si ripes ; 
irt  to  wear  with  a  black  shirt.    2201. 


^ 


/    cH^«^'^''' 


10f^         y„,pfERE>'  BusyWies 

in  tne  true  sense 
or  tne  word    .... 
women  wno  nave 
important  tilings  to 
.  .  save  time  ana  temper 
ana  trouble  ny  snopping  tnis  newly- 
dirierent  and  sensible  way. 
A  card  to  us  does  it  ...  it  brings  our 
rasnion  representative  to  you.    It 
arrords  you  a  preview  or  tne  new  .  .  .  tne  cnarmingly 
dirrerent  and  style-rignt,  price-rignt  rrocks  tnat  suit  every 
mood  and  mode  or  your  way  or  lire.  It's  tne  coming 
way  to  be  be-comingly  attired  .... 
tne  economical  way  to  be 
"saving"  in  botn  time  and  money.  Write  to 
Fasnion  Frocks,  Inc.,  Dept.  S,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

Welcome  the  Fashion  Frocks  RcDrcsoitatiih-'  When  Shp.  CnJl.<^ 
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She'll  tell  you  what  il  mcins  to 
have  both  cleansing-tissue  softness 
and  practical  firmness  as  well,  in 
toilet  tissue.  Scott's  new  Soft-VVevc 
has — that's  why  we  women  \\ill 
never  be  without  it! 


CSiumUuj  tuWie  stib^.Mli^ixmiiljAM. 


m 


ORCilNDIE  CURTAINS 


I  S/WLERIZED  * 

lIa     permanent    finish      / 


SnYLtRIZED'''  curtain  organdies  keep  crisply  beautiful  -  _^ 

in  damp  weather  —  fresh  and  new  looking  after  countless    ^^  ^4f  ^ 
washings  —  throughout  the  useful  service  of  your  curtains.  *  J 

STTiYltRIittD''*  process  minimizes  lint  and  fuzz  -^  im- 
parts soil  resistance  that  assures  less  laundering  and  thus 
less  wear,  assuring  longer  life  to  your  curtains,  too.    fio      |        ■[ 
starch  required.  '  '         ^ 

S/mYlERIZED'''  finish  is  also  applied  to  many  of  the 
better  types  of  fine  cotton  dress  goods,  and  to  cotton  handker- 
chiefs, by  Sayles  Finishing  Plants,  Inc.,  Sa;^esville,  Rhode 
Island. 

SAYLERIZED       ^CKC^  m€l^^ 


*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


BIG  SHOT 

(Continued  from  Page  41) 


handkerchief  around  his  thin  neck  and  the 
cowboy  hat  on  his  head  and  went  home 
walking  on  air. 

Robbie  was  far  too  excited  to  sleep  that 
night,  and  the  next  morning,  being  Sunday, 
he  had  quite  a  struggle  with  his  mother,  who 
would  not  let  him  wear  the  plaid  shirt  and 
the  cowboy  hat  to  Sunday  school.  Robbie 
yielded,  and  when  he  got  to  church  he  bent 
his  reedy  neck  and  offered  up  a  wordless 
prayer  of  gratitude  for  all  the  great  benefits 
the  week  had  brought  to  him.  Cubby  had 
told  him  he  could  be  one  of  the  Rangers 
now,  and  go  to  meetings  in  Cubby's  barn 
after  supper  every  Monday  night.  A  fever 
burned  in  Robbie.  Life  had  opened  up  for 
him  into  a  great  teeming  vista  of  opulence 
and  success  and  importance.  He  had  only  to 
carry  his  paper  route,  and  he  could  go  to  the 
show,  he  could  go  two  or  three  times  a  week 
and  get  a  hamburger,  he  could  be  a  Ranger 
and  he  could  help  his  mother.  He  breathed 
deeply.  It  was  like  some  kind  of  magic.  And 
carrying  the  papers  was  fun. 

Clyde  watched  Robbie  coming  and  going 
in  his  overlarge  plaid  shirt  and  his  cowboy 
hat,  and  a  fever  burned  in  Clyde  too.  He 
was  personally  affronted  by  the  airs  Robbie 
had  assumed.  So  one  day,  as  Robbie  ran 
across   the   playground, 

Clyde  stuck  out  his  foot         

and  Robbie  tripped  over 
it  and  fell  down  flat  on  his 
stomach.  He  got  up  slowly, 
hurt  and  taken  aback. 
Clyde  at  once  squared  away 
expecting  Robbie  to  jump 
on  him,  for  the  tripping 
was  intentional,  as  all  who 
could  see  it  knew.  But 
Robbie  just  brushed  his 
clothes,  looked  at  Clyde 
uncertainly  and  turned  and 
went  on  at  a  jog  trot,  not 
remembering  why  he  had 
been  running. 

Cflbby  came  up  to  him 
and  asked,  "Hey,  why 
didn't  you  sock  him?  He 
tripped  you  on  purpose — 
I  saw  him." 

"Oh,"  said  Robbie 
vaguely,  "I  don't  want  to 
fight  with  him.  He  didn't 
mean  to  do  it." 

"The  heck  he  didn't," 
said  Cubby,  looking  puz- 
zled. 

"I'll  make  up  with  him 
whenever    he   wants    to," 
said  Robbie,  as  though  he  were  the  one  to 
do  the  making  up.  Cubby  looked  at  him, 
trying  to  figure  him  out. 

All  that  afternoon  a  slow  fire  burned  in 
Clyde,  ^e  was  the  biggest  boy  in  his  grade, 
for  he  was  way  behind.  He  didn't  even  pre- 
tend to  study.  He  just  sat  there  and  over 
and  over  again  he  could  feel  Robbie's  foot 
caught  on  his  own,  could  hear  the  heavy 
chunk  of  Robbie's  fall,  see  the  shifty  look  in 
Robbie's  eyes.  He  scarcely  knew  the  nature 
of  the  feelings  which  Robbie's  supineness 
aroused  in  him. 

At  recess  Clyde  blocked  Robbie's  way. 
"Hi,  Big  Shot,'*  he  said.  "Getting  too  big 
for  Crum  Street,  ain't  you?  Big  newspaper- 
man, ain't  you?" 

"Look,"  said  Robbie  reasonably,  "I  don't 
want  any  trouble.  I  just  want  to  get  along. 
So  what's  the  use  of  getting  mad?" 

Clyde  caught  Robbie  by  the  arm  and 
twisted  it.  Robbie  cried  out  with  pain  and 
Cubby  came  and  put  his  freckled  plump  arm 
between  the  two  boys  and  said,  "Let  him 
go,  Clyde." 

"Will  you  be  good?"  Clyde  demanded, 
still  twisting. 

"Sure,"  said  Robbie,  biting  his  lip  to  keep 
from  crying.  "I'll  be  good."  Clyde  let  go  of 
him  and  Robbie  pulled  quickly  away,  rub- 
bing his  arm. 

Robbie  went  c|uickly  into  his  classroom. 
His  arm  hurt  and  his  face  was  wet  with 


By  JoH<>pli  Joel  Keith 

Here  in  the  long. 

Long  city's  rush, 
Man,  in  his  mind, 

Must  feel  the  hush, 
Light  as  a  wing 

That  brushes  by. 
Here  in  the  wheel- 

And-pavement  cry, 
Runners  must  pause 

One  moment  long. 
And  hear  the  sweet 

And  healing  song: 
Here  in  the  long, 

Loud  traffic's  crush 
Are  heart's  and  mind's 

Brief  rising  thrush. 


sweat.  He  wiped  his  face  with  a  somewhat 
grimy  handkerchief.  He  hoped,  now  that 
Clyde  had  made  him  say  he'd  be  good,  that 
he  would  be  satisfied  and  wouldn't  hurt  him 
again.  He  didn't  understand  at  all  that 
Clyde's  appetite  grew  with  what  it  fed  upon. 
He  felt  like  crying,  Robbie  did.  He  felt  a 
thousand  things  he  could  hardly  define. 
But  he  didn't  want  to  fight.  He  would  just 
forget  it. 

That  night,  when  Robbie  rode  his  bike 
down  Crum  Street,  Clyde  was  waiting  for 
him.  Clyde  ran  out  into  the  street  to  catch 
at  Robbie's  bike,  but  Robbie  managed  to 
dodge  him  and  went  on  with  his  route. 
When  Robbie  got  home,  Clyde  was  waiting. 

"Let  me  ride  your  bike,"  said  Clyde.  "No 
one  told  you  you  could  ride  a  bike  on  Crum 
Street  anyhow." 

"Be  careful,"  said  Robbie  uncertainly. 
"It's  an  old  bike.  I  need  it  for  my  paper 
route." 

Clyde  gave  Robbie  a  shove  and  he  sat 
down  and  remained  sitting  on  the  groimd. 
Clyde  rode  the  bike  up  and  down  Crum 
Street  and  finally  brought  it  back.  Robbie 
was  waiting,  and  when  he  got  the  bike  he 
took  it  into  the  house  and  locked  the 
front  door   and  kept   the 

bike    in    the    little    front 

room  all  night.  His 
mother  thought  this  was 
just  his  fondness  for  the 
bike  and  said  nothing.  She 
went  out  after  supper  and 
Robbie  was  there  alone. 
For  the  first  time  he  was 
afraid  to  stay  alone  in  the 
house  and  wished  that  he 
had  gone  with  her.  He  was 
afraid  that  Clyde  might 
come  and  beat  him  or  twist 
his  arm.  He  put  out  the 
light  and  got  into  bed  and 
lay  there  trembling  at 
every  noise  until  his  mother 
came  home. 

Things  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Everyone  knew  that 
Clyde  was  riding  Robbie 
and  that  Robbie  wouldn't 
defend  himself. 

The  Rangers  were  a  little 
uneasy,  confronted  with  a 
situation  they  didn't  know 
exactly  how  to  handle. 
They  were  ashamed  of 
Robbie,  and  for  him,  yet 
they  liked  him. 
Cubby  was  troubled  too.  More  than  once, 
on  the  school  ground,  he  held  Clyde  until 
Robbie  could  run  into  the  building.  Neither 
Cubby  nor  Robbie  understood  how  the  bully 
in  Clyde  swelled  when  he  was  held  back  from 
hurting  Robbie.  One  or  two  of  the  tough 
overgrown  boys  at  school  began  to  follow 
Clyde,  to  egg  him  on,  to  attach  themselves 
to  him. 

So  Clyde,  now  clear  out  of  hand,  invaded 
the  better  neighborhood  and  waited  for 
Robbie  one  Friday  evening,  and  when  Rob- 
bie rode  out  of  Crum  Street  there  was  Clyde 
with  two  admirers,  waiting  for  him.  Robbie 
rode  his  bike  right  across  Mrs.  Rawlings' 
lawn,  and  jumped  onto  her  porch,  practi- 
cally from  the  bicycle  seat,  so  that  the  wheel 
fell  on  her  pavement,  and  the  papers  spilled 
on  the  grass. 

Robbie  took  refuge  on  Mrs.  Rawlings'  front 
porch,  right  by  her  door,  and  Clyde  paused 
on  the  walk  before  the  house.  Clyde  did  not 
quite  have  the  nerve  to  go  clear  up  onto 
Mrs.  Rawlings'  porch.  Robbie  was  treed 
there.  He  could  not  leave  the  porch  without 
encountering  Clyde,  who  waited  for  him 
with  an  animal-like  patience.  Clyde's  co- 
horts lurked  at  the  corner,  leaning  on  the 
telephone  post  and  watching. 

Mrs.  Rawlings,  from  behind  her  white 
curtains,  sized  up  the  situation,  but  she  did 
nothing  about  it  except  watch.  Mrs.  Rawl- 
ings had  two  stars  on  the  service  flag  in  her 
window.    She  knew  something  about  boys. 
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STRATEGY 


.  . .  your  steek  molding  Flexees 
girdle,  your  free-as-air  Flexaire 
bra.  Expertly  designed  to  com- 
plement each  other,  Flexees  and 
Flexaire  contour  your  figure 
i  n  a  s  mooth, 
unbroken 
silhouette. 


FLEXAIRE  BRAS:  $\  TO  $5 
KEES  GIRDIES  AND  COMBINATIONS:  $5.95  TO  $15 


She  saw  that)  the  newsboy  was  outclassed 
and  outweighed  and  that  he  was  afraid.  But 
she  knew,  too,  that  interference  might  make 
it  worse  for  him  the  next  time.  So  she  let  the 
boys  alone,  sitting  in  her  chair  and  knitting, 
her  back  very  straight,  spots  of  color  on  the 
thin  cheeks. 

Robbie  leaned  against  the  doorframe, 
sweating  and  shivering,  thinking  about  those 
undelivered  papers  and  scared  of  Clyde.  He 
simply  dared  not  leave  the  porch.  Finally 
Clyde,  who  could  see  no  movement  back  of 
Mrs.  Rawlings'  curtains,  decided  that  no  one 
was  at  home,  and  he  rushed  Robbie,  grabbed 
him  by  the  plaid  shirt,  dragged  him  off  the 
porch,  hit  him  in  the  face  and  knocked  him 
down  and  jumped  on  him. 

Blood  spurted  from  Robbie's  nose  and  he 
cried  out — an  animal  cry  of  fear  and  pain. 
The  fever  that  had  been  burning  in  Clyde 
burst  into  flame  and  he  began  to  pommel 
Robbie  with  all  his  strength.  Mrs.  Rawlings 
darted  out  her  front  door,  and  what  she  saw 
wasn't  pretty.  Robbie  was  down  on  the 
ground,  not  even  trying  to  defend  himself, 
cowering  and  crying  while  Clyde  hit  him 
again  and  again. 

Mrs.  Rawlings  caught  Clyde  by  the  belt 
in  back  and  gave  him  such  a  jerk  that  he 
flew  clear  behind  her.  He  flung  around,  his 
fists  up  to  strike  whoever  had  interfered,  but 
with  one  flat  blow  of  her  hand  Mrs.  Rawlings 
took  all  the  fight  out  of  Clyde.  He  stopped 
where  he  was  and  his  hand  went  to  his  cheek 
and  he  looked  into  her  blazing  black  eyes. 

"You've  whipped  him,"  she  cried,  "you've 
proved  it.  Whatever  was  the  quarrel,  you've 
settled  it.   Now  get ! " 

"I'll  whip  him  wherever  and  whenever  I 
like,"  cried  Clyde,  still  above  himself. 


^  The  man  who  thinks  when  oh] 
^  preeisely  the  same  on  all  points  as 
he  thought  when  young,  is  not  a 
conservative.    He  is  an  obstacle. 

—HENRY  VAN  DYKE: 
Camp. Fires  &  Guide-Posts  (Scribner's). 

The    man    with    a   new  idea   is  a 
crank — until  the  idea  succeeds. 

—MARK  TWAIN. 


"Oh,  will  you?  "said  Mrs. Rawlings.  "Now, 
get  out  of  my  yard  and  stay  out  of  it." 

Clyde  went.  His  watchers  were  right  there 
watching,  but  they  seemed  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  legs,  which  took  him  out  of 
Mrs.  Rawlings'  range  as  fast  as  possible. 

She  pulled  Robbie  to  his  feet.  "Stand 
up,"  she  commanded,  "you're  not  hurt." 

"My  nose  is  bleeding.   He'll  kill  me  yet!" 

"A  nosebleed  won't  hurt  you.  That  won't 
kill  you,"  she  said  vigorously. 

She  got  him  into  her  kitchen,  washed  his 
face  and  applied  a  cold  knife  to  his  swelling 
lip,  a  cold  cloth  to  his  eye.  She  stuck  his 
shirttail  in  and  jerked  him  together.  He  was 
moaning  with  self-pity.  He  was  abject.  He 
was  all  to  pieces.  She  hardly  knew  what  to 
do  with  him.  She  pitied  him,  but  she  was 
also  disgusted  and  tried  to  curb  this  feeling. 
He  was  only  a  child  and  in  great  trouble. 

"I  don't  want  to  fight,"  he  told  her,  blub- 
bering. "I  don't  like  to  fight." 

She  saw  that  he  had  little  understanding 
of  what  was  going  on.  She  questioned  him 
about  the  fight,  how  it  had  started.  He  pro- 
tested his  innocence.  He  didn't  know  any 
more  than  she  did  what  had  started  it,  what 
had  prolonged  it. 

"But  sometimes  you  have  to  fight,"  she 
said  impatiently.  "You  have  a  right  to  carry 
your  papers  and  help  your  mother.  You 
can't  let  people  mistreat  you  and  keep  you 
from  doing  what's  right.  You  won't  get  hurt 
any  worse  if  you  hurt  him  too." 

Her  husband  came  home  and  Robbie 
gradually  grew  more  calm.  But  he  showed 
no  inclination  to  go  back  out  into  the  street. 

"I  have  to  go  by  his  house,"  he  said. 
"He'll  get  me  again." 

Finally,  Mr.  Rawlings  took  his  car  and 

followed  Robbie  the  rest  of  his  route.  They 

saw  Clyde,  who  looked  away  from  them. 

Clyde  didn't  want  any  more  to  do  with  the 

(Conliniied  on  Page  175) 


During  the  slormy  seasons,  it's  wise  to  protect  your  health  and  your 
shoes.  And  to  really  do  the  job,  you  need  rubber  footwear  built  for 
sturdy  service.  That's  Hood  footwear!  You  can  depend  on  the  time- 
tested  Hood  manufacturing  methods  for  longer  life  and  better  fit  in  all 
kinds  of  rubber  footwear. 

HOOD   RUBBER   COMPANY 

a  division  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 


LOOK    FOR    THE    HOOD    ARROW    WHEN    YOU    BUY    THEM 
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FREEZ'R  SHELF  REFRIGERATORS 'KOOKALL  ELECTRIC  RANGES 


Frozen  Food 
Right  in  the  Refrigerator  •  •  . 

Voiril  delijilit  in  refrigeration's  greatest  advance 
wlien  you  get  your  new  (iiUson  Freez'r  Shell 
Hefrigeralor!  Tts  big  livezr  Locker  is  a  buill-in 
feature — an  integral  part  of  the  refrigerator  ilself. 
And  you'll  marvel  at  the  man-sized  quantities  of 
frozen  foods  il  v\  ill  hold,  keeping  them  deli<'ioush 
farm-fresh  for  weeks!  You'll  delight  in  the  MoisI 
('hillcr — and  the  way  it  keeps  salads  so  erisp  and 
lasty!  You'll  delight  ir»  every  wall-to-wall,  unoh- 
slrueled  shelf — in  ihe  greah'r  ice  euhe  capacity 
—  in  faster  freezing — in  <'fhcienl,  economical  op- 
eration! And  you'll  say — "I'm  glad  I  watched  for, 
waited  for  the  new  Gibson  Freez'r  Shelf,  the  mod- 
ern refrigerator  with  theltuill-in  Freez'r  Locker !" 
SEE  YOUR  GIBSON  DEALER 


^i. 


y  -i- 


,  ^  Jji 


GIBSON '^oa^a^ ELECTRIC  RANGE  COMING  — NEW  HOME  FREEZER 


All  autoitiulir  iiiarM'l  for  your  lloin*'  of  Tomor- 
row .  .  .  Turns  ilself  on  anil  off  .  .  .  (litoks  an 
rntire  meal  while  you  ilo  other  thinjis  .  .  .  The 
only  range  whieh  will  feature  DPS-A-I)  \  ISY — 
Today's*  seerel.  'J'oinorro\\*8  sensation! 


Seientifir  home  freezing  ami  >toraj;e  of  frozrn 
foods — and  lots  of  lliem!  Keeps  meals,  fruits 
and  vegelahles  deliriously  fresh  at  h*'low-zero 
temperatures — for  months!  Another  Gil»son  must 
for  modern  living! 


GIBSON  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 

GREENVILLE,  MICHIGAN 

Export  Dapartment,   201   N.   Wellt  St.,  Chicago,  III.     •     Canadian  Distributor,  Rogers  Majastic,   Ltd.,  Toronto 

*    BUY    VICTORY   BONDS    AND   STAMPS    * 
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1^  A  sense  of  humor  is  what 
^  makes  you  laugh  at  some- 
thing which  would  make  you 
mad  if  it  happened  to  you. 

—  WEEKLY  TELEGRAPH. 


(Continued  from  Page  173) 
Rawlingses.  Robbie  got  safely  home  and 
closed  and  locked  the  door  on  himself  and 
his  bike.  He  held  cold  wet  cloths  against  his 
face.  His  cheek  was  bruised,  his  lips  were 
swollen  and  he  was  getting  a  black  eye. 
Worst  of  all,  his  heart  ached. 

Mr.  Rawlings'  intentions  were  of  the  best 
when  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Wallace  the  next  day 
about  protecting  his  newsboy.  Mr.  Wallace 
had  had  several  complaints  from  subscribers 
about  Robbie's  fighting  and  about  the  pa- 
pers' being  late.  On  Saturday  he  told  Robbie 
that  he  couldn't  carry  the  papers  any  more. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Mr.  Wallace  said,  stopped  a 
little  by  the  tragic  face,  "but  if  you  have 
trouble  all  the  time  you  can't  carry  the  pa- 
pers. I  understand  you've  had  three  fights 
this  week.  If  you  are  always  going  to  be 
fighting,  I'll  get  someone  else.  Cubby  wants 
a  paper  route  and  I'm  going  to  let  him  have 
this  one,  though  I  had  it  in  mind  to  give 
him  one  the  other  end  of  town." 

Robbie  didn't  say  a  word.  When  the  boy 
who  had  owned  the  bicycle  asked  for  his 
dollar,  Robbie  just  gave  the  bike  back  with- 
out an  argument.  He  went  home,  going 
around  by  the  highway  so  he  wouldn't  pass 
Clyde's  house.  He  had  to  make  some  ex- 
planation to  his  mother  and  he  tried  to  tell 
her  what  had  happened.  She  was  upset,  but 
she  was  not  altogether  sorry.  Standing  there 
in  the  neat  little  front  room,  Robbie  saw 
that  she  didn't  understand.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  not  felt  with  him. 

"You  just  can't  mix  up  with  those  Rum- 
bles," she  said.  "You  just  have  to  be  content 
now,  Robbie.  Someday  the  police  will  catch 
up  with  Clyde.  You  go  about  your  own  af- 
fairs.   You  don't  want  to 

be  fighting  all  the  time.       

You  can  get  along  with 
people  if  you  try." 

"But — but  I  wanted  to 
help  you,"  Robbie  said 
through  swollen  lips.  "I 
have  a  right  to  help  you." 

"I  can  get  along.   I'm       

used  to  being  poor." 

Right  up  until  then  Robbie  had  not 
been  ashamed.  He  had  suffered.  He  had 
been  hurt  and  he  had  felt  sad.  But  he  had 
not  felt  ashamed.  But  nowa  blush  covered  his 
pale  face,  a  burning  blush  which  brought 
with  it  strange  confused  feelings  and  made 
his  heart  beat  hard.  He  saw,  obscurely, 
that  his  mother  liked  being  poor  and  plain. 
It  suited  her.  She  was  not  really  sorry  at  all 
that  they  were  going  back  to  the  way  they 
had  been  before.  She  felt  relief,  even  satis- 
faction, he  saw,  though  he  could  not  have 
found  the  words.  And  he  was  ashamed. 

He  sank  away  from  her  into  a  kind  of 
trance.  He  ate  the  supper  she  put  before 
him,  salmon  loaf  and  potatoes  and  bread 
and  margarine  and  pickles.  It  wasn't  very 
good,  and  when  it  was  finished  he  was  still 
hungry.  He  thought  briefly  of  the  ham- 
burgers he  had  been  buying,  but  dismissed 
the  thought.  Deeper  movements  were  going 
on  within  him.  He  went  to  bed  and  lay 
there  awake  and  numb. 

In  the  morning  he  would  not  go  to  Sun- 
day school  because  of  his  eye,  and  his  mother 
went  alone.  There  was  a  wonderful  movie  at 
the  show,  but  Robbie  stayed  in  the  house. 
And  out  of  his  numbness  and  suffering  there 
began  to  rise  a  doubt,  his  first  doubt,  of  his 
mother's  unfailing  wisdom  and  authority.  It 
worked  in  him  reluctantly,  like  slow  yeast  in 
cold  dough.  He  was  finally  hearing  what 
Mrs.  Rawlings  had  said  to  him  so  sharply. 
He  thrust  the  words  away.  He  restated  his 
own  position.  He  didn't  like  to  fight,  he 
didn't  want  to  fight.  He  could  get  along. 

Yes,  he  thought,  /  can  gel  along  by  never  do- 
ing anylhing  or  ever  having  anything.  I  can  gel 
along,  by  kiting  Clyde  decide  Ihat  I  can' I  carry 
papers — telling  k'.m  luiisl  my  arm  and  spoil 
everylhingfor  me.  I  can  get  along  without  Cubby 
and  the  Rangers.  I  don't  have  to  go  camping. 
I  can  just  be  poor  and  mean  and  afraid. 

Mrs.  Rawlings  said  he  had  a  right  to  carry 
the  papers  and  help  his  mother.  But  Clyde 
said  he  didn't  have  the  right.  He  felt  again 
the  rain  of  blows  from  Clyde's  hard  fists.  His 
stomach  curled  with  pain.  But  there  was  a 


new  feeling  now — a  feeling  of  contempt  for 
himself. 

On  Monday  morning  he  rose  and  dressed 
and  went  to  school,  and  he  felt  half  sick  with 
all  this  thinking  and  bothering.  It  was  the 
last  day  of  school.  They  would  get  their  re- 
port cards  and  go  home.  He  knew  he  would 
pass  into  the  ninth  grade,  probably  the  sec- 
ond or  third  highest  in  his  class,  and  he  was 
right.    He  went  out  behind  Cubby. 

Cubby  said,  "I  didn't  want  to  take  your 
route,  Robbie,  but  Mr.  Wallace  said  the 
other  isn't  empty  yet." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Robbie.  "When 
do  the  Rangers  meet?" 

Cubby  looked  down  on  the  ground.  "I 
guess  maybe  the  Rangers  ain't  going  to  meet 
for  a  while.   I'll  let  you  know,  Robbie." 

IxoBBiE  understood.  The  Rangers  weren't 
going  to  take  him.  That  was  out  too.  He 
was  all  alone. 

He  saw  Clyde  coming  toward  him  and  he 
simply  stood  there.  There  was  no  one  to  pro- 
tect him,  no  one  to  fight  for  him,  no  one  to 
care  whether  he  got  killed  or  not.  No  one 
but  me,  he  thought,  and  the  thought  amazed 
him.  He  just  stood  his  ground,  looking  at 
Clyde,  and  he  didn't  run  or  move  away.  He 
didn't  care  much  what  happened. 

But  Clyde  didn't  hit  him.  Clyde  spat  on 
the  ground  and  said  contemptuously,  "Hi, 
Big  Shot!"  He  started  on  by. 

Robbie  saw  that  Clyde  had  no  compulsion 
any  longer  to  take  him  down.  He  had  done 
it.  He  was  satisfied.  Robbie  looked  at 
Cubby,  who  was  looking  away.  Cubby 
looked  sad  too.  Cubby  felt  bad,  but  he 
couldn't  do  any  more  about  it.  But  the 
yeast  had   been  working 

and    it    had   produced   a 

certain  lightness  in  Rob- 
bie's mind.  The  shame 
that  had  begun  Saturday 
had  finally  burned  clear 
through  all  the  training. 
Without  warning  even 

from    himself,    Robbie 

jumped  straight  up  in  the 
air  and  came  down  all  over  Clyde  as  a  cat 
might  have.  He  swarmed  the  astonished 
Clyde  and  there  was  nothing  fair  about 
Robbie's  fighting.  He  bit  and  clawed.  He 
kicked  and  scratched.  He  got  one  hand 
in  Clyde's  hair  and  his  teeth  in  Clyde's 
ear.  He  kicked  him  in  the  shins  and  in  the 
belly  and  he  yelled  like  a  Comanche  Indian. 
Clyde  began  to  roar.  The  boys  all  came  run- 
ning, but  Cubby  ordered  everyone  back. 

"Let  them  fight,"  Cubby  said.  His  round 
face  was  shining.  All  Clyde  wanted  was  to 
get  free  of  this  wildcat  that  had  dropped  on 
him  out  of  a  clear  sky.  The  janitor  came 
and  plucked  Robbie  off  Clyde,  and  Clyde, 
his  ear  bleeding,  some  of  his  hair  in  Robbie's 
hand,  his  clothes  torn,  took  off  at  a  dead  run 
and  left  the  school  ground. 

The  janitor  jerked  Robbie  around  and 
marched  him  to  the  principal.  Cubby,  a 
grin  all  over  his  freckled  face,  went  along. 
Cubby  was  a  much-liked  and  respected  boy, 
and  everyone  knew  that  he  always  told  the 
truth.  He  told  it  now. 

The  principal  told  Robbie  he  was  not  in- 
terested. "School  is  out,"  the  principal  said. 
"You're  dismissed  for  the  summer.  I  don't 
want  to  hear  any  more  about  it." 

So  it  was  that  Cubby  and  Robbie  sat  to- 
gether at  the  truck  stop  and  Robbie  ate  two 
hamburgers  and  drank  his  first  cup  of  coffee, 
He  was  going  to  eat  two  hamburgers  every 
day,  he  decided.  The  boys  had  been  to  see 
Mr.  Wallace  and  Robbie  had  his  paper  route 
back  and  Cubby  was  to  get  the  other  one  in 
a  few  weeks.  They  went  and  got  Robbie's 
bike  and  Robbie  paid  the  dollar  due.  They 
had  called  a  meeting  of  the  Rangers  to  plan 
for  their  camping  trip. 

Robbie  and  Cubby  parted  at  the  comer 
and  Robbie  went  home,  walking  right  up  the 
middle  of  Crum  Street,  daring  Clyde  to 
come  out.  But  Clyde  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Robbie  pulled  his  cowboy  hat  down  on  his 
fair  eyebrows,  and  swaggered  a  little  in  his 
overlarge  plaid  shirt.  He  was  going  to  have 
to  explain  some  things  to  his  mother.  She 
would  have  to  get  some  new  ideas  if  she  was 
going  to  be  the  mother  of  a  Big  Shot. 


GASPS  AS  KIDDIES  LITTER  ^ 
POPCORM  ALL  OVER  PRIEMDS 
NEAT-AS-A-  PIM  RUG. 


But  breathes  eas\er  as  friends 
"BISSELC*+  CLE  A  MS  UP  easily, 

EVEM  OMDER  LOW  FORMITORE. 


EMCHAMTEO  VA/ITH  WAV  BISSELL 
AOJOSTS  SELF  TO  NAP-LEWGTH 
OF  AfsiV  RUG. 


EXCITED  TO  HEAR  SOMEBISSELLS 
ARE  AVAILABLE*  SEST  FOR  QUICK. 
CLEAMIMGS.  SAVES  \/ACOUM,TOO. 


BISSELL  SWEEPERS 


tREG.   U.  S.   PATENT  OFF. 


BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO.,  GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICH. 


*Bissell  is  now 
making  one  mod- 
el in  very  limited 
quantities  — sold 
only  through 
dealers. 
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ow  famous  decorators  would  use  mirrors  in  your  home 


in  the 
Dining  room 

Over  the  buffet  or  serving  table,  a  genuine  Nurre 
Mirror  will  add  a  bright,  festive  note  to  your 
dining  room.  As  it  reflects  your  choicest  silver 
service,  a  lovely  bowl  of  flowers — the  smiling  faces 
of  your  family  and  guests — a  Nurre  Mirror  is 
truly  a  Living  Picture. 

See  Genuine  Nurre  Mirrors  at  your  dealers,  in 
many  exquisite  styles,  all  made  from  scientifically 
silvered  plate  glass.  Be  sure  to  buy  your  full  share 
of  War  Bonds  first ! 


New  fkii  Book! 


"How  Famous  Deco- 
rators Would  Use 
Mirrors  in  Your 
Home."  To  guide  you 
in  adding  mirror  magic 
to  every  room  in  your 
home. 


THE  NURRE  COMPANIES 
Dept.  LHJ  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Please  send  me  FREE  mirror  book 

Name 

A  ddress 

City 
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-State- 


Tomato  juice — seasoned  to  the  hilt — 
with  garlic  olives  and  spiced  rolls 


,  BV  STUART 


•^«SV 


Let  the  guests  have  a  good  look  and  an  ecstatic  sniff  to  spice  their 
appetites  and  conversation.  Left — A  smart  hostess  enjoys  her  own 
party  because  she  has  planned  the  smallest  details  in  advance. 


BY  RUTH  MILLS  TEAGllE 


A  steaming  concoction  of  beef  an 
nuisJiroonts  hulled  from  a  casseroh 


IITEXT  to  "I" — or  "you"  if  it's  a  love  affair— what  would 
1  you  say  is  the  conversational  subject  most  people  warm 
I  up  to?  Yes.  I  would  too— for  I've  seen  parsons  and  poli- 
i*  ticians  chat  happily,  strong  silent  types  blossom  like  the 
rose  and  hold  forth  for  hours,  when  some  wily  hostess  first  fed 
them,  then  gently  teased  the  conversation  round  to  the  topic, 
"food!" 

And  so,  if  you  acquire  a  reputation  for  giving  your  guests 
food  that's  not  only  fun  to  eat  but  fun  to  talk  about,  breathes 
there  a  man— or  his  wife— who  will  refuse  your  invitations? 
Especially  for  embryonic  hostesses,  "Whose  bread  I  eat,  his 
song  I  sing"  has  the  wisdom  of  all  ancient  Chinese  proverbs. 
Yet  to  bring  forth  a  love  song,  a  paean  of  praise,  it  must  seem 
to  your  guests  that  tliis  "bread  "  was  produced  by  some  mira- 
cle, that  it's  exactly  as  happy  a  surprise  for  you  as  it  is  for 
them,  even  if  you  planted  its  very  seeds  yourself  as  well  as 
cooked  it  and  cleaned  the  kitchen ! 


To  be  skillful  at  this  dissembling  art — and  indeed  it  is  an 
art — two  rules,  wise  as  the  proverb  itself,  must  guide  you: 

1.  Plan  everything  in  advance  to  the  last  detail — menu, 
equipment,  service,  timing.  Leave  nothing  to  chance  or 
eleventh-hour  decision.  Think  the  party  through  and  make 
careful  lists  for  the  guidance  of  yourself  and  your  help,  if  any. 

2.  Do  the  day  before  anything  that  can  be  done  then.  Re- 
member, you  can't  afford  to  be  tired  when  the  doorbell  rings. 
You're  to  be  gay.  charming,  looking  your  extra  best  and  having 
not  a  care  in  the  world.  And  your  husband  should  glow  with 
pride  as  the  heavenly  meal  appears  with  no  sign  of  effort  or 
anxiety  disturbing  the  gaiety  of  his  clever  little  woman.  This 
effortless  effect  delights  your  guests  and  you'll  find  it  im- 
mensely pleasant  yourself.  It's  the  secret  of  enjoying  your  own 
parties  as  much  as  others  do. 

And  now  to  cases.  Let's  take  the  Saturday  after  Thanks- 
giving.   If  Christmas  festivities  are         (Continued  on  Page  178) 
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A  rej'rcsher dessert : gleamingaj 
Gruyere  cheese  with  toasted  cracker  I 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


How  to  do  it 
to  Mblets  Brand 
"Whole  EJsrnel  Corn 


OPEN 


and  empty  the  corn  into  a  saucepan. 
Add  a  pat  of  butter  and  place  over 
moderate  heat. 


ai  III 
taki 
itur. 


■  ast  possiifK.  ... 

s;  salad  plates  out  of  the  relrifi- 


pp  le  »,  Si  r  u  u  t>  r  p  rhvvnv  and 
■in-lnTs  need  no  further  word  from  me 
.cept  apples  very  cold,  crackers  very  crisp, 
ive  the  crackers  a  thin  coating  of  marga- 
ne  or  butter  and  five  minutes  in  the  oven. 

fTvi^'f.  Food  is  important,  but  the 
ay  it's  served  is  almost  equally  so.  Above 
I  things,  don't  be  formal  with  a  meal  like 
is — be  different.  Forget  about  service 
3tes  and  finger  bowls  and  suchlike  pleasant 
^essentials,  and  don't  plan  a  ritual  that 
eds  a  butler  and  two  maids  to  perform.  If 
u  have  help,  that's  fine — but  even  with  the 
id  of  helper  that  isn't  trained  or  doesn't 


EAT 


|ist  long  enough  to  melt  the 
tter  (four  to  five  minutes), 
rring  several  times.  When 
rn  is  piping  hot,  season. 


and  SERVE 


in  a  hot  dish.  This  guick  heating  (which  is  all 
that  Niblets  Brand  Corn  needs)  keeps  the  delicate, 
fresh-corn  flavor  and  the  tenderness  of  their  thin 
skins.  They  are  the  product  of  a  special  seed  (D-138, 
exclusive  with  us)  grown  under  new  scientific  controls, 
and  harvested  and  packed  to  bring  them  to  you 
at  the  fleeting  moment  of  perfect  flavor. 


Packed  onI>'  by  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company,  headquarters,  Le  Suenr,  Minnesota;  and 
Fine  Foods  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Tecumseh,  Ont.  Also  packers  of  the  following  brands:  Green  Giant 
Peas,  Niblets  Mexicorn  (corn  and  peppers),  Del  Maiz  Cream  Style  Corn  and  Niblets  Asparagus. 

"niblets"   brand  reo.  u.  s.   pat.  off.       ©MVCCO. 
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THERMO-PLY 
STAINLESS  STEEL 


Xl^llelujahs  are  in  order!    Carlton  Ware 
is    back!     Not    yet    all    you'd    like,    and 
only  certain  items.    But  what  a  grand 
beginning!     Stainless    Steel 
ror-bright   .  .  .   set   ott   by   jet-black 
Bakelite.    See  Carlton  Ware  now 
in     Housewares     Sections    of 
leading     Department     and 
Hardware   Stores. 
Here's  a  modern  metal  miracle. 
Layer-cake   idea   puts   a   center 
core  of  special  heat-conducting 
metal  between  top  and  bottom 
layers  of  Stainless  Steel.  Makes 
an   even-heating,   fast   cooking, 
easy  -  cleaning     utensil      .    . 
a  world  of  improvement. 


ANTI-GRIME 
DESIGN 


SEMI-SEAL 
LIDS 


Look — no   seams,   no   rivets,   no 
dust-catching     corners!      That's 
the     clean     modern    design    of 
Carlton    Ware.     And    Stainless 
Steel     can't     get     dull-looking, 
won't   react  to  food   acids,   re- 
sists   cooking     fuel     smudge. 
Comes   clean,   stays  clean! 


Never   slip    or   turn    in    your   hand. 
Carlton  Ware  can   go  in  the  oven 
.  .  handles  will  stand  up  to  500°  F. 
Only    Carlton    has    patented    one- 
screw  attachment  for  Bakelite  Han- 
dles.     All     dealers    will     keep     re 
placements. 


Tip    a    Carlton    pan    straight    up. 

The   lid's  still   on!     Deep  flange 

design    fits    close.     You'll    save 

cooking   time,   vitamins,   color 

and    good    food    flavor   with 

Carlton's     Semi  -  Seal     lids. 

Finger-form   Bakelite   knob 

makes    pot-peeking    a 

pleasure. 


on     has     an 

ted    booklet 

ess     Steel 

help     you 

iplete   kit- 

If  you're 

and  qual- 

send  us 

address 

Dept.     L, 

Co.,    Car- 


(Continued  from  Page  176) 
strung  out  for  a  week,  why  not  continue 
Thanksgiving  at  least  through  Saturday 
evening?  And  it's  the  perfect  time,  when 
everyone's  fed  up  with  turkey  and  stuffing, 
to  register  your  art  in  a  simple— but  an  oh, 
so  elegantly  simple— meal.  Just  a  few  dishes, 
but  each  a  production  and  together  a  his- 
toric occasion.  We'll  plan  for  six  or  eight — 
you  know  the  capacity  of  your  dining  table. 

We'll  skip  hot  hors  d'oeuvres  that  require 
last-minute  doing,  and  prepare  in  advance 
garlic  ripe  olives  and  hard  rolls  stuffed  with 
a  delicious  mixture  and  sliced  in  thin 
rounds.  And  for  a  cocktail,  tomato  juice 
spiced  within  an  inch  of  its  life  should  do  the 
trick. 

For  the  piece  de  resistance  there  will  be 
beef-casserole  Julienne,  a  superb  concoction 
of  beef  and  mushrooms  cooked  and  served 
in  a  large  earthenware  casserole.  This  is  a 
dish  songs  will  be  made  about. 

With  the  casserole  Julienne,  a  mound  of 
rice  and  water  chestnuts  served  in  a  shallow 
earthenware  dish,  and  a  mixed  green  salad 
tossed  with  crumbles  of  bacon  and  served 
from  a  wooden  bowl  onto  icy-cold  plates. 
French  bread,  wanned  in  the  oven,  will  be 
perfect  with  this  meal. 

No  rich  or  gooey  dessert  should  follow. 
Dessert  should  be  a  contrast,  a  refresher 
course.  For  this  menu  Gruyere  cheese, 
apples  and  toasted  crackers  are  the  piquant 
climax.  In  the  center  of  a  large  round  platter 
pile  a  heap  of  shining  ice-cold  apples.  Sur- 
round them  with  pie-shaped  wedges  of 
Gruyere  cheese  and  a  border  of  toasted 
crackers,  the  three  to  be  eaten  simultane- 
ously. The  flavors  of  Gruyere  cheese  and 
apples  have  a  curious  affinity:  each  is  de- 
licious, but  when  they  mingle  in  your  mouth 
with  the  flavor  of  toasted  crackers,  it  is  to 
die! 

Recipes?  All  right,  here  goes. 


PHOTOS  BY  STUART 


>k  and  an  ecstatic  sniff  to  spice  their 
left — A  smart  hostess  enjoys  her  own 
W  the  smallest  details  in  advance. 

GAKLir   RIPE  OLIVES 

Two  or  three  days  before  needed,  pour  the 
contents  of  2  cans  of  very  large  ripe  olives 
into  a  jar,  add  4  cloves  of  garlic,  thinly 
sliced,  shake  and  place  in  refrigerator. 
Repeat  the  shaking  two  or  three  times  a 
day  to  distribute  the  garlic  flavor  evenly. 

SPICED  TOMATO-JVICE 
« OrKTAIL 

Into  a  small  stewing  pan  put  2  table- 
spoons whole  allspice  tied  in  cheesecloth. 


rollton,    Ohio. 


CARROLLTON    MFG.  CO.    Carrollton,    Ohio 


2  cloves  garlic  and  Vi  cup  water.  Ctiver  and 
simmer  gently  one  half  hour,  then  strain 
into  tomato  juice,  using  2  medium  cans, 
adding  3  tablespoons  Worcestershire  sauce, 
juice  of  one  lemon  and  salt  and  Tabasco 
to  taste.  Make  it  plenty  hot  and  serve  lit 
very  cold. 

BEEF-CASSEROLE  JULIENNE 

(Cooking  timel^hours, steam  until  re€idy) 

Cut  4Vi  pounds  lean  beef  into  slivers  one 
to  two  inches  long  and  the  width  of  a  pen- 
cil. Top  round  is  best,  but  it's  the  cutting, 
not  the  cut,  that  is  most  important  here. 
Look  carefully  at  the  meat  to  see  how  the 
grain  runs  and  cut  across  the  grain,  not 
with  it.  This  isn't  tricky,  but  it  is  impor-   i 
tant,    for    the    meat    will    be    tough    andN 
stringy  if  you  cut  with  the  grain.    Remove  "| 
all  fat  and  gristle  and  boil  the  scraps  to 
make  1  cup  of  rich  broth. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  cooking  begins, 
pour  1  cup  sparkling  cider  and  the  juice 
of  1  lime  over  the  beef  slivers,  and  while 
they  marinate  wash  and  slice  iVi  pounds 
firm  fresh  mushrooms,  stems  and  caps. 
(Canned  mushrooms  will  do.)  Drain,  and 
dry  the  meat  thoroughly  with  cloth  or  pa- 
per towels.  Put  Va  pound  butter  into  a 
large  iron  skillet  over  a  hot  flame.  When 
the  butter  bubbles,  put  in  the  meat  and 
let  it  saute  until  liquid  evaporates  and  it 
sizzles — about  fifteen  minutes — stirring 
frequently.  It  mustn't  brown.  Add  the 
mushrooms,  3  medium  cloves  of  garlic 
mashed  to  a  pulp,  Vi  teaspoon  marjoram, 
1  teaspoon  dry  sweet  basil,  IVi  teaspoons 
salt,  1  teaspoon  freshly  ground  black  pep- 
per, Va  teaspoon  saffron  and  1  teaspoon 
paprika.  Cook  a  few  minutes  longer,  stir- 
ring constantly,  and  transfer  to  casserole. 

Into  the  skillet  put  1  quart  heavy  sour 
cream,  the  cup  of  broth  (no  grease)  and 
Va  cup  cider.  Scrape  the  skillet  as  this 
mixture  heats.  When  hot  but  not  boiling, 
pour  it  over  the  beef  and  mushrooms  and 
put  the  casserole,  with  lid  on,  into  a  pre- 
heated moderate  oven. 

The  cooking  temperature  is  important, 
and  I  hesitate  to  name  degrees,  having 
myself  one  oven  that  is  moderate  at  250°  F. 
and  another  at  375°.  Same  stove  too.  The 
meat  should  bubble  constantly  but  never 
violently. 

After  an  hour's  cooking  remove  the  lid 
land  have  a  look.  If  the  sauce  has  reduced 
niore  than  a  very  little,  add  some  sweet 
cream  or  evaporated  milk.  There  must  be 
1  plenty  of  sauce.  Taste  for  seasoning — per- 
haps a  pinch  more  of  pepper  or  salt? — and 
stir  in  IVi  teaspoons  cornstarch  dissolved 
in  a  little  milk.  Replace  lid  and  continue 
cooking  half  an  hour.  Fini;  and  it  should 
be  at  least  an  hour  before  dinner. 

Put  the  casserole  in  or  on  a  pan  of  hot 
water  over  a  low  flame  and  forget  about  it. 
If  you  have  a  tray-size  electric  hot  plate— 
and  if  you  haven't,  get  one  as  soon  as  you 
can — plug  it  in  half  an  hour  before  needed 
ind  put  the  casserole  on  it.  An  electric  hot 
p^'ite  can  keep  a  whole  meal  vamping  un- 
til you  are  ready  for  it,  and  no  harm  done 
to  the  food. 

RICE    AND    V^'ATER    CHESTNUTS 

Buy  canned  water  chestnuts  from  the 
grocer  or — and  in  this  case,  they'll  have  to 
be  peeled — get  tliem  at  a  Chinese  market 
or  restaurant.  In  case  you  can't  get  water 
chestnuts,  I'm  giving  you  an  alternate, 
but  try  hard  for  the  water  chestnuts.  No 
amount   of  cooking   impairs   their  crisp- 


PITTUIG 
UP  STORM 
WINDOWS 


^  Screens  and  storm  sash  which  must  be  placed 


on  the  outside  of  the  house  and  exchanged 
twice  each  year  present  a  real  home  hazard. 
Check  ladders  for  soundness  and  be  certain 
that  the  ladder  is  firmly  placed  before  using.  It 
is  advisable  to  have  someone  help  you  when 
handling  large  units. 
The  newer  trend  in  this  equipment  is  to  use  a  stationary  framfe 
which  holds  both  screens  and  storm  sash.  The  frame  is  perma- 
nently installed  and  it  is  necessary  to  move  only  the  sections  of 
glass  sash  or  screen.  Because  the  units  are  smaller  and  lighter, 
and  can  be  exchanged  from  the  inside  of  the  house,  the  use  of 
ladders  is  eliminated  and  the  task,  is  simpler  and  safer,  according 
to  the  National  Safety  Council. 
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XOQ  OON'T  HEEO 

EPPEff 


I*     SALT  AND 
RED  HOT  SAUCE 


To  cooked  peas, 
beans,  carrots, 
potatoes,  cab- 
bage or  other 
vegetables    add 

'I  to  ;  ■>  tsp.  of 

Frank's  Red  Hot 
Sauce  instead  of 
pepper  for  a  new 
zestful  flavor. 
Add    5    drops  to 

ich  serving  of  fish,  meat,  eggs,  soup,  too.  One 

Jc  I II  It  tie  flavors  108  meals. 


0  season 


REcfpV?oR  SPAGHEni  A  LA  FRANK 

M  cup   butter  or  mar-     1  small  fan   Italian  to- 

garine  nuito  paste 

,1  onion.  Ilnely  clioiipcU     o  cutis  or  wiii-r 
'  J4  teaspoon  salt  -^  '^""^  '"  *•'"  ^ 

!i  lb.  ground  bee!  1  small  shaker  of  Par- 

5  drops  Frank's   Ued  mlsello  Cheese 

Hot  Sauce  1  pkg.  tlilii  spaghetti 

Melt  grease  In  skillet,  brown  onion  and  ground  beef, 
idd  remaining  ingredients  excein  cheese  and  cook 
ilowly  until  a  rich  thick  sauce  is  formed.  Put  spag- 
letti  into  quart  of  luriously  boiling  salted  water. 
Jook  9  minules  and  drain.  Serve  immediately 
:opped  with  sauce  and  cheese. 


FREE! 


18  more  easy-to-prepare 


recipes  featuring  pepper-free 
dishes  in  1945  edition  ■'Foods  As 
Men  Like  Them".  Write  today 
for  your  free  copy  to  The  Frank 
Tea  fy  Spice  Co.,  Dept.  J,  Cincin- 
nati 2,  Ohio.  You'll  find  Frank's 
Red  Hot  Sauce  on  most  food 
store  shelves  and  meat  counters. 


'€t>msa(/cs. 


/!am/d^ 


fH^Jm^f 


m    equipped  with 

)UTCH  f.^L?^""" 


ACULATOR    •    CHICAGO,    6 


BIG-SIZE    DRIPLESS    SERVER 
^  JUICES,  MILK,  BATTER,  efc. 


mart,  practical  server  .  .  . 
drip,  no  spill,  no  waste! 
ideal  refrigerator  container 
avoids  contamination  and 
r.  Easy  to  clean.  Tenite 
itic  top  *nd  slide:  48-oz. 
CDERai  clear-glass  jar. 
EDERAl  Mfil.hyFcJeral 
'•^<^r,c4^  ToolCorp.X'hi- 
ISEWARES  cagol3Mthwis. 


'T  DEPARTMENT,  HARDWARE,  Setotl  STORES 


^  HOUSEHOLD  PAPERi 

ii..^-^3SiSs?-/"PARCHMEHT  .  KAIAMAZOO  99  •  MICHIGAN'"'''''" 


ness.  and  it's  contrast  of  cliewing  textures 
we're  uantin;;  in  this  dish. 

Cut  2  dozen  water  chestnuts  into  very 
thin  slices.  ^  ash  2  cups  white  rice  through 
tliree  waters  and  sprinkle  it  into  a  kettle 
containing  at  least  3  quarts  rapidly  boiling 
water.  hea\ily  salted.  When  the  rice  is 
tender — about  twenty-five  minutes — drain 
into  a  colan<ler  and  pour  a  teakettle  of 
boilin;°:  water  through  it.  With  two  forks 
loss  rice,  water  chestnuts  and  2  table- 
spoons butter  or  margarine  until  well 
mixed.  Pack,  pressing  gently,  into  a  well- 
greased  oven-proof  glass  dish,  oblong  or 
round,  depending  on  the  shape  of  your 
serving  dish.  Now  place  the  mold  in  bol 
water  on  a  low  flame.  Or  on  the  heatini; 
unit  with  an  inverted  oblong  roasting  pan 
for  cover. 

If  no  water  chestnuts,  use  instead  slivers 
of  almon<ls  fried  golden  in  oil.  Sprinkle 
(hem  over  the  mold,  and  call  it  Rice  Al- 
nioniline. 

BIIEAD 

BreadstuiTs  should  always  be  very  spe- 
<'ial,  and  with  colossal  restraint  I  withhold 
a  recipe  for  homema<le  brea<l — easy  as 
r-a-l  —  which  eouhl  come  to  the  table  still 
warm  from  the  oven.  -Another  time,  when 
the  piece  de  resistance  takes  less  doing. 
Instead  we'll  have  French  bread  which 
must  be  warmed  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
mimiles  in  a  preheated  but  turned  off 
o>en.  (!iil  it  in  tlii<'k  slabs,  put  the  slices 
back  in  loaf  shape  and  serve  it  in  a  napkin- 
lined  oblong  or  oval  basket  with  the  points 
of  the  napkin  folded  over  it  to  retain  the 
warmth.  . 

SALAU 

I'se  Boston  lettuce,  endive  an<l  water 
cress  if  you  can  get  them,  and  no  herb  ex- 
cept chopped  chives  this  time.  Wash  the 
greens  the  day  before,  wrap  in  a  wet  towel 
and  store  in  refrigerator.  Add  Vl  teaspoon 
curry  powder  to  a  basic  French  dressing 
and  throw  in  14  cup  crisp  bacon  crum- 
bles when  the  sulad  is  tossed.  This  sboubl 
be  at  the  last  possible  moment — and  <lillo 
for  taking  salad  plates  out  of  the  refrig- 
erator. 

Applet!,  tm  r  u  uirf  4' h  f  v  s  e  and 
tTiifkfrs  need  no  further  word  from  me 
except  apples  very  cold,  crackers  very  crisp. 
Give  the  crackers  a  thin  coating  of  marga- 
rine or  butter  and  five  minutes  in  the  oven. 

StTfiff.  Food  is  important,  but  the 
way  it's  served  is  almost  equally  so.  Above 
all  things,  don't  be  formal  with  a  meal  like 
this — be  different.  Forget  about  service 
plates  and  finger  bowls  and  suchlike  pleasant 
nonessentials,  and  don't  plan  a  ritual  that 
needs  a  butler  and  two  maids  to  perform.  If 
you  have  help,  that's  fine — but  even  with  the 
kind  of  helper  that  isn't  trained  or  doesn't 
want  to  be,  your  dinner  can  run  smoothly. 

Try  this.  Arrange  the  hot  food  and  liot 
plates  on  what  goes  as  sideboard  or  servin.u 
table  in  your  dining  room  and  let  the  guests 
have  a  good  look  and  a  few  ecstatic  sniffs 
before  they  sit  down  at  the  table.  While  your 
husband  serves  the  hot  food  you  toss  and 
serve  the  salad  from  a  small  table  beside 
your  chair.  As  firsts — and  probably  sec- 
onds— are  eaten,  the  helper  is  in  the  living 
room  fluffing  up  cushions,  emptying  ash 
trays  and  removing  cocktail  debris  so  the 
room  will  be  at  its  normal  best  when  you  re- 
turn for  coffee.  When  it's  time  for  dessert, 
the  helper  takes  away  the  casseroles  and 
empty  plates  and  the  flowers  or  whatever 
has  decorated  the  table,  and  the  platter  of 
apples  becomes  the  centerpiece. 

If  it's  a  solo  performance  you're  swinging, 
a  double-decker  serving  cart  is  your  best  bet. 
Have  it  beside  you  with  the  salad  and  pro- 
ceed as  above  until  the  table-clearing  mo- 
ment arrives.  Now  ask  that  empty  plates 
be  passed  to  you,  stack  them  on  top  and 
lower  decks,  wheel  kitchenward  and  return 
with  your  handsome  platter  of  apples. 

If  this  dinner  doesn't  make  history  in  your 
set,  there's  no  justice  in  the  world.  Do  it  well 
and  you'll  deserve  the  cordon  bleu. 


1^  Give  to  a  pig  when  il  grunts, 
^  and  to  a  child  when  il  cries, 
and  vou  will  have  a  fine  pig,  and  a 
bad  child. 


Qu/ck 

SKILLET  TRICK 

CASYwith  VEGALL 

.  .  .  America's  most  popular  mixed  vrgetahlee. 
Here  is  the  garden  goodness  and  vitamin  rich- 
ness of  choiee  green  and  yellow  vegetables- 
all     peeled,     diced.,     cooked — ready     to    serve. 
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^^^'^E  NEW 


PERFECT 
SLEEPER 


JOAN  BENNETT,  star  of  the  Walt 
Universal  Pictures  Production,  "Scarlet  Stn 
•My  PERFECT  SLEEPER    Mattress 
laxing  sleep  to  keep  fit  and  fresh  befora^ie  camera 


ger 

says: 


The  Oit^nnerspringMatttiess 
Tvith"LIVE"RIBBON-STEEL  COILS! 


1  Thrilling  new  comfort!  These  patented,  exclusive  SERTA  coils  have 
far  greater  resilience  and  durability.  Ask  for  a  demonstration  at 

your  dealer's.  Feel  the  difference.  See  the  difference. 

O  No  bumps!  No  hollows!  SERTA'S  exclusive  non-shift  Tuftless  con- 
struction provides  a  "smooth  as  satin"  surface  that's  better  looking, 
more  comfortable,  more  sanitary. 

2  Complete  luxury!  The  matching  PERFECT  SLEEPER  Box  Spring- 
noiseless,    dustproof— is    specially    built    to   give   the   PERFECT 

SLEEPER  Mattress  perfect  support  for  supreme  sleeping  comfort. 


If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  with  the  PI;R- 
FECT  SLEEPER  Mattress  at  once,  please  he 
patient.  You'll  be  j;lad  you  waited.  Available 
now— SER  TA  4-A  Tuftless  Mattress,  PEREECT 
SLEEPER  Box  Spring,  $^9.^0  each.  West  Coast 
and  Canada,  $42.50  each. 


SERTA  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  32  Leading  Mattress  Manufacturers  from  Coast  to  Coast  and  in  Canada 


IS  SHE  *ALL  RIGHT? 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 


JL 


Something  in  his  voice  shook  her  serenity. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked  him. 

"I've  waited  without  a  word  while  you 
pulled  Lissa  out  of  her  grief — I've  tried  to 
help  a  bit  myself.  It's  been  nearly  a  year." 
He  smiled  a  little.  "For  Lissa,  a  year  out  of 
her  life  is  nothing,  but  for  you  and  me  it's  a 
great  deal." 

"But  Mike,  you  know  I  couldn't  marry 
you  while  Lissa  was  so  shattered.  I  couldn't 
add  another  upheaval  to  her  life.  I  thought 
you  understood." 

"I  did.   That's  why  I  was  patient.    But 

this   "     He    shook   his   head    slowly. 

"There's  no  reason  for  Lissa  to  resent  our 
marriage.  She  and  I  get  along  fine,  and  she's 
not  a  child,  to  be  upset  by  the  change,  by 
the  idea  of  a  stepfather.  Before  long  she'll 
meet  some  other  young  man  and  make  her 
own  life.  Why  should 
she  prevent  you  from 
making  yours?" 

"She  won't  pre- 
vent me,  Mike.  Only 
for  a  little  while,  un- 
til I  can  accustom 
her " 

"A  little  while  is 
too  long,  Andrea,"  he 
broke  in.  "It  has  been 
too  long  already." 

She  said  nothing. 
She  crossed  the  room 
and  stood  looking  out 
the  window  to  the 
little  garden,  invisi- 
ble in  the  darkness, 
but  fragrant  with  the 
scent  of  the  flowers 
that  she  had  planted 
for  Lissa.  As  long  as 
Andrea  could  remem- 
ber, Lissa  had  loved 
flowers.  When  she 
had  been  a  tiny  thing, 
a  wreath  of  daisies  for 
her  hair  or  a  pansy 
for  the  buttonhole  of 
her  coat  could  make 
her  forget  almost  in- 
stantly her  tears  over 
some  childish  disap- 
pointment, some  toy 
lost  or  broken. 

But  her  adult  grief 
had  not  yielded  so 
easily.  It  had  taken 
more  than  the  plant- 
ing of  a  garden.  It 
had  taken  Andrea 
months  of  patience, 
months    of  work. 

Surely  she  was  entitled  to  relax  now,  to  marry 
Mike  and  not  let  this  foolish,  temporary  re- 
sentment of  her  daughter's  delay  things  any 
longer. 

She  had  made  Mike  wait  too  long  as  it 
was.  He  had  said  nothing,  but  now  he  was 
telling  her,  in  his  quiet,  firm  way,  that  he 
would  wait  no  longer.  It  was  not  fair  to  ask 
that  he  should — to  expect  a  man  who  had 
finally  found  his  happiness  and  was  anxious 
to  begin  living  it,  to  put  it  off  for  a  young 
girl's  whim.  And  I'm  anxious  to  begin  living 
it,  too,  she  thought.  /  don't  want  to  wait 
either. 

OHE  turned  away  from  the  window  and 
went  toward  him,  holding  out  her  hands. 
"I'll  look  at  the  house,"  she  said.  "I'll  talk 
to  Lissa  tonight,  tell  her  our  plans,  and  to- 
morrow I'll  look  at  the  house." 

At  first,  when  she  went  into  Lissa's  room, 
she  thought  no  one  was  there.  But  then  she 
saw  the  girl  sitting  in  a  chair  in  the  darkness, 
looking  out  the  window.  She  did  not  turn 
her  head  as  her  mother  entered. 

"I  see  Michael's  leaving,  walking  down 
the  street  like  a  man  who  has  heard  good 
news,"  Lissa  said  in  the  same  derisive  tone 
she  had  used  earlier  that  evening.  "Why  so 
early,  though?  I'd  have  thought  he'd  want 
to  stay  at  least  a  little " 


By  4'alherin»  Haydon  .lai-obs 

There  is  a  startled  beauty  in 
beginning: 
In  light  of  dawn,  in  sudden  drops 
of  rain; 
In  warning  frost  when  autumn 
leaves  are  thinning. 
The  first  smell  of  the  sea,  or 
earthy  lane; 
In  starter's  gun  shot  long  before  a 
winning. 
The  thrill  before  a  leap,  the  fearful 
strain 
Of  fingering  threads  the  sister  Fates 
are  spinning; 
In  birth,  in  love,  in  all  prophetic 
pain. 

There  is  a  quiet  beauty  in  all  ending. 
In  certainty  of  causes  lost  or  won; 
The  light  beyond  a  storm  toward 
twilight  blending. 
Hands  folded  in  the  lap  when 
work  is  done. 
But  I  must  have  the  warmth  and  the 
soul-mending 
Blessed  assurance  of  the  noonday 


"Lissa,"  Andrea  said,  "please  turn  on  th 
lamp  and  look  at  me.  I  want  to  talk  t 
you." 

The  girl  did  not  obey  at  once.  She  sa 
without  moving  or  speaking,  as  though  sh 
had  not  heard,  and  the  sound  of  her  quic 
breathing  was  loud  in  the  silence. 

Andrea  waited,  and  thought  of  othe 
times  when  she  had  stood  like  this  in  Lissa' 
darkened  room:  the  time  she  was  six  and  ha 
lost  her  puppy,  and  Andrea  had  to  tell  he 
that  everything  she  had  done  to  find  it  wa 
useless — had  to  talk  for  hours  then  in  th 
dark  silence,  promising  all  kinds  of  divei 
sions  and  compensations,  before  the  smal 
rigid  figure  on  the  bed  would  stir  or  speak 
the  time  she  was  fourteen  and  failed  to  get 
bid  to  the  best  school  sorority,  and  sh 
stayed   in   her  dar 

^_____.       room  for  a  whole  da 

without  food,  no 
wanting  to  see  anj 
one,  until  Andre 
finally  had  her  trans 
ferred  to  anothe 
school;  the  time  th 
boy  next  door  brok 
her  heart  at  sever 
teen,  and  she  becara 
so  ill  with  fresh  gri( 
whenever  she  sai 
him  that  Andre 
finally  moved  to 
new  neighborhood 
and  all  the  long  tim 
that  began  when  An 
drea  brought  the  tele 
gram  up  to  her  roor 
in  the  night,  and  sh 
would  not  take  it  c 
open  it  herself,  say 
ing  only,  over  an 
over,  "If  he's  deac 
I'll  die  too." 

Presently,  now,  sh 
reached  up  an 
switched  on  the  lam] 
and  Andrea  saw  < 
once  that  Lissa  ha 
been  crying.  It  wi 
not  going  to  be  eas 
to  tell  her,  but  it  ha 
to  be  told.  This  w; 
Mike's  happines 
and  her  own. 

"Lissa,  what's  tl 
matter?"  she  aski 
gently. 

The  girl   did  n 
turn.    "You  want 
to  talk  to  me." 
"Yes— about  Mike.  You  and  he  have 
ways  got  on  so  well  together — I've  alw; 
thought  you  liked  him — but  lately  you  av 
him,  and  you^e  derisive  when  you  speak 
him.  and — I  don't  know.  It's  as  though  si 
denly  you  dislike  him,  or  resent  him.  Why 
"I  don't  disHke  Michael." 
"Even  that — calling  him  Michael,  wh 
everyone  else  calls  him  Mike,  as  though  y 

were  mocking " 

Lissa  interrupted  then,  turning  to  look 
her  mother  with  smoldering  blue  ey 
"Michael's  his  name,  isn't  it?  It's  a  gc 
name.  'Mike'  sounds  like  a  truck  driver.' 
Andrea  looked  at  her,  and  then  look 
away,  and  talked  quickly  against  the  sm; 
chilling  thought  that  had  come  into 
mind.  "I'm  glad  if  I've  been  mistak 
Lissa.  I've  wanted  you  to  be  fond  of  Mi 
You  know  why,  of  course." 

"When  is  it  going  to  be?"  the  girl  asl 
in  a  dead  voice.  "  When  are  you  and  he  go 
to  be  married?" 

"Very  soon.  Mike's  found  a  house,  an 
I  like  it  we'll  take  it  and  be  married 
once."  She  added  softly,  "We're  not  yoi 
any  more,  you  know.  Time  is  preci 
to  us." 

But  Lissa  did  not  hear  this  last.  Her  h 
was  bent,  and  Andrea  could  see  the  t« 
falling  slowly  on  her  upturned  hands. 
{Continued  on  Page  182) 
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When  only  the  best  is  what  you  want,  you  know  you'll  be  happy  with  nothing  else. 

Your  own  experience  in  successful  home-making  is  the  best  proof  that  you  can  rely 
on  the  quality  of  famous-name  products.  Now  that  Premier  cleaners  are  back  in  the 
stores,  remember  that  Premier  is  a  famous  name  in  cleaners  ...  a  name  that  has  been 
justly  earned  over  more  than  a  third  of  a  century. 

Of  course,  enough  Premier  cleaners  cannot  possibly  be  made  at  first  to  satisfy  the  pent- 
up  demand  for  them.  If  you  are  tempted  to  buy  an  unknown  and  unproved  brand  of 
cleaner,  just  because  it  happens  to  be  the  only  one  available  at  the  moment,  remember 
that  it  is  always  worth  your  while  to  wait  for  the  best. 

Any  Premier  dealer  is  ready  now  to  give  you  a  complete  demonstration  of  a  brand- 
new  Premier  .  .  .  and  to  issue  to  you  a  numbered 

PREMIER    PRIORITY  CERTIFICATE 

This  certificate  entitles  you  to  delivery  of  your  new  Premier  in  the  order 
of  your  registration.  When  you  buy  a  Premier— you  know  what  you're  getting. 
And  when  you  buy  it  under  the  Premier  Priority  Plan,  you  know  you  will 
be  buying  it  the  advantageous  way  for  you— "First  Come,  First  'Reserved!" 


Find  out  where  to  get  your  new  Premier  as  soon  as  possible  by  using  the  coupon  below  I 

ELECTRIC  VACUUM  CLEANER  COMPANY,  INC.,  Cleveland  10,  Ohio 
THE  PREMIER  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO.,  LTD.,  Toronto.  Canada 


fPrern/erSa./^^)^^^  you  buy 
your  new  Premier  from  a  retail  store  it  will  cost 
you  $10  to  $20  less  than  it  would  have  cost  if 
Premier  maintained  its  own  house-to-house  "spe- 
cialty" salesmen.  Selling  Premiers  through  retail 
Stores  only,  makes  this  saving  yours! 


733i3SSaB5''.,i''"-S!TyfS'S 


NAME. 


PREMIER 

ELECTRIC  VACUUM  CLEANER  CO.,  INC.,  1732  Ivanhoe  Rd.,  Cleveland  10,  Ohio 

PUoie  sand  m*  tha  nama  and  address  of  my  naaratt  autherixad  Pramiar 
daolar,  to  I  can  lake  advantage  of  the  Premier  Priority  Plan. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY  &  STATE. 


lHJ-11 
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'T'RANSFORMING  your  present  kitchen  into  a  colorful 
and  modern  room  .  .  .  one  that  will  be  a  genuine  source 
of  satisfaction  and  happiness  to  your  family  .  .  .  needn't  be 
difficult  or  expensive  either.  A  little  imagination  and  plan- 
ning— plus  a  beautiful  new  Crane  sink  and  commodious 
steel  cabinets — will  make  your  dream  kitchen  a  reality. 

The  Crane  sinks  and  cabinets  that  will  bring  step-saving 
efficiency  to  your  new  kitchen  will  embody  new  con- 
ceptions of  beauty  and  styling — engineering  features  you 
will  appreciate.  In  addition,  you  can  be  certain  they  will 
possess  the  same  sturdy  reliability  and  un- 
matched quality  that  have  always  characterized 
equipment  bearing  the  name  Crane. 

And,  of  this  you  can  be  sure.  The  facilities 
and  know-how  of  Crane  Co. — devoted  until  the 
war's  end  to  vital  work  on  many  secret  proj- 
ects— will  now  be  directed  to  the  new  Crane 
line.  Your  Crane  Dealer  will  help  you  select 
your  new  Crane  fixtures  and  will  properly  in- 
stall them. 


CRANE  CO.,  836  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  111. 


A  copy  of  this  new 
Crane  Bathroom  and 
Kitchen  Planning 
Book  will  be  sent  to 
you  on  request. 


ANE 


HATIOH-WIOE  SEHUCE  THROUOH  BRUNCHES,   WHOLESALERS,  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING  CONTRACTORS 

PLUMBING     •     HEATING     •     PUMPS     •     VALVES     •     FITTINGS     •     PIPE 


(Continued  jrom  Page  180) 
chilling  thought  rettomed,  insistently,  and 
would  not  be  shaken  off. 

"\\'hy  are  you  crying,  Lissa?  Why  don't 
you  want  me  to  marry  Mike?  Tell  me." 

For  a  moment  Lissa  did  not  answer,  and 
Andrea  had  a  wild,  foolish  hope  that  she 
would  not  answer,  that  she  would  give  some 
other,  convincing  reason  for  her  tears,  some- 
thing apart  from  Mike  or  the  marriage,  and 
Andrea  would  never  have  to  know. 

But  then  she  said  it,  the  words  shaken 
and  broken,  muffled  by  hands  that  flew  sud- 
denly to  her  face.  "  I  love  him — I  love  him." 

Andrea  did  not  know  she  had  been  hold- 
ing her  breath  until  it  left  her  lungs  in  a 
long,  painful  gasp.  Now,  when  she  spoke, 
her  voice  was  as  dead  as  the  girl's  had  been. 

"He's  older  than  your  father  would  be, 
if  he  had  lived." 

"You  think  that  matters?  You  think 
that  can  make  me  stop  loving  him?" 

Andrea  forced  herself  to  speak  calmly, 
reasonably.  "I  think  this,  Lissa — that  it's 
just  a  reaction."  she  said.  "You've  had  a 
sorrow— you've  lost  the  boy  you  loved — and 
then  for  a  long  time  you've  been  numb,  half 
alive.  Now  you're  awake  again,  and  you're 
young  and  in  need  of  love,  and  Mike  is  the 
only  man  you've  seen.  He's  been  kind  to 
you.  and  he's  attractive." 

"It's  no  use.  mother,"  Lissa  said.  "You 
can't  explain  me  out  of  it.  I  love  him — I'll 
never  love  anyone  else."  She  stood  up  and 
turned  her  back  to  .\ndrea  and  said,  her 
voice  very  low.  "I'll  go  away,  of  course." 

"(io  away?" 

"Do  you  think  I  could  stay  and  watch 
you  marry  him — live  with  the  two  of  you, 
feeling  as  I  do?  What  do  you  think  I'm 
made  of?  " 

Andrea  sat  down  heavily  in  the  chair  that 
Lissji  had  left.  She  knew  very  well  what 
Lissa  was  made  of—all  intensity,  all  deep, 
wild  emotion.  She  had  seen  her  torn  apart 
by  grief,  and  she  had  slowly,  during  the  long 
months,  put  her  together  again.  Now,  too 
soon,  this  had  happened — this  foolish,  con- 
trary love  for  a  man  twenty-five  years  older 
than  she  was,  the  man  who  loved  her 
mother- foolish  and  contrary,  but  Lissa 
would  suffer  again,  terribly,  when  she  was  so 
newly  freed  from  suffering. 

"We'll  both  go  away,  Lissa,"  she  said 
finally,  quietly.  "We'll  take  that  trip  to 
South  America  you've  always  wanted,  and 
we'll  stay  away  as  long  as  you  like." 

The  girl  half  turned.  "You're  not  going 
anywhere,  mother,  '^'ou're  going  to  stay  here 


and  marry  Michael.  Do  you  suppose  I'd 
drag  you  away,  when  you  love  him,  too,  and 
he  loves  vou?  I  don't  want  to  spoil  your 
life." 

"You  wouldn't  be  spoiling  my  life.  Love 
is  a  pretty  calm  business  at  my  age — some- 
thing to  be  taken  or  left  alone."  She  smiled 
and  shrugged.  "  I  don't  say  I  haven't  wanted  i 
to  marry  Mike.    He's  nice  and  we're  con-  I 
genial,  and  I'm  rather  sick  of  being  a  widow, ' 
but  it's  not  vital  to  me.   Certainly  it  isn't 
worth  making  you  miserable — having  you 
feel  you  must  go  away." 

Lissa  looked  full  at  her  then,  and  although 
she  said  only,  "You're  just  telling  me  this," 
Andrea  saw  her  eyes  change.  And  in  the  end. 
Andrea  made  her  believe  it. 

"We'll  have  a  wonderful  time,  Lissa,"  she 
said,  the  enthusiasm  sounding  genuine  even 
to  her  own  ears.  "We'll  see  everything  and 
do  everything,  and  before  long  you'll  have 
forgotten  the  way  you  feel  now." 

"I'll  never  forget  Michael." 

"But  you'll  get  over  him,  and  I'll  help 
you.  Who  knows?  Maybe  we'll  find  our- 
selves a  couple  of  handsome  Good  Neigh- 
bors!" 

Lissa  stared  at  her,  and  shook  her  head  a 
little.  "How  can  you  talk  like  that?"  she 
said,  almost  with  distaste.  "Michael  loves 
you,  and  you — you  sound  so  callous." 

Andrea  sat  on  the  portico,  waiting  for 
Lissa  to  pull  herself  together  and  come  down 
to  dinner.  She  felt  tired,  done  in,  as  never 
before  in  her  life.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
must  have  sat  on  a  hundred  porticos  in  the 
past  two  months,  in  beautiful  South  Amer- 
ican towns  and  ugly  South  American  towns, 
waiting  for  Lissa  to  pull  herself  together  and 
come  down  to  dinner. 

"It's  no  use,"  the  girl  kept  saying.  "All 
this  is  no  use.   I  can't  enjoy  anything — I'll 
never  enjoy  anything  again.    I'll  never  get  | 
over  it."   And  if  Andrea  reminded  her  that 
for  almost  a  year  she  had  said  the  samei 
thing  about  another  unhappiness,  another 
man,  she  only  answered,  "I  never  felt  like  I 
this.  I  didn't  know  what  love  was.   Before, 
it  was  mostly  shock,  and  pity,  because  he 
was  so  young  to  die,  but  now  I  understand 
that  love  is  altogether  another  thing." 

It  would  take  time,  as  it  always  took  i 
time,  but  now  there  was  a  weariness  in ' 
Andrea  that  she  had  never  known,  so  that 
at  moments  she  wondered  how  she  could  see 
it  through.  The  long  days,  filled  with  activ- 
ity and  change  and  gaiety — filled,  and  yet  so 
(Continued  on  Page  184) 
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*ttiit  iiisiile  my  livceds,  baby.  Pin  still 
the  dashing  lii-iitenant  yon  married.* 
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HAPPY    PEOPLE    LIVE    HERE!" 


ADD    HAPPINESS    TO    YOUR    HOME    WITH 
NEW    KROEHLER 


Cc^mArvf~  ^^m^^c^^ 


^COH     FURNITURE! 


e's  a  real  "Live-In"  Room!  No  standoffish 
osphere  here.  This  room  radiates  hospitality, 
turages  companionship,  nurtures  happiness. 
^  your  youngsters,  and  friends  will 
•ish  every  hour  spent  here. 


fl  yours  today  with  Kroehler 
liture.    Its  new,  5-Star  Comfort 
struction  takes  an  almost  personal 
rest  in  your  comfort  .  .  .  helps 
relax  by  shaping  instantly  to  you. 

'/,  it's  one  of  the  most 
irding  of  all  investments.  Ask 
idmother  what  a  value  Kroehler 
■  offers,  compared  to  furniture 
er  newly  wed  days.    Let  your 
horized  Kroehler  Dealer  help 
plan  your  "Live-In"  Room  now! 

"^Only  Kroehler  Has 
>tar  Comfort  Construction 

^!   Sit-down   comfort  .   .   .  scientific  body 
ort  .  .  .  stretch-out  relaxation  .  .  .  get  up 
All  these  scientifically  engineered  com- 
features  are  now  available  to  you. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST 

FURNITURE   MANUFACTURER 


^rdy  Hardwood  Frames 


-that  will  not  break  down 


•rmanant  Steel-Web  Seat  Construction 

— that  will  not  sag 

joyant  Shape-Retaining  Spring  Cushions 

— tt)at  never  become  lumpy 

snslttve  Posture-Forming  Bacic  Springs 

—  that  will  not  lose  their  shape 

recislon  Craftsmanship  and  Clean  New  Materials 

— inside  and  out 


KROEHLER 


{Say  KRAY- LER) 


Look  for  the 

Kroehler  Label  — 

Your  Assurance  of 

Famous  Kroehler 

5-Star  Comfort 

Construction. 
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A  Moster-Etching  superbly  hand- 
craft  that  looki    lo   the    Future 


^ik/fad^TM 


4^^  Choose  crystal  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  Select 
a  design  you  will  not  tire  of.  and  make  sure  vou 
can  get  more  in  \ears  to  come.  Open  stock  Fostoria 
is  assuring  on  both  scores  .  .  .  offering  patterns  of 
heirloom  beauty,  to  which  you  can  add  or  match 
in    the    future.    At    the    lietter    stores   e\cr\ where. 


FOSTORIA    GLASS    COMPANY 
MOUNDSVILLE       •      WEST  VA. 


(Continued  from  Page  1S3> 
empty— talking,  laughing,  keeping  Lissa 
from  thinking,  watching  for  a  smile  or  a 
brightening  of  expression:  the  endless  nights, 
hing  awake  in  the  darkness  long  after 
Lissa 's  tears  had  stopped  and  her  short,  quick 
breathing  quieted— thinking  of  Mike  

"You  won't  tell  him  how  I  feel,  mother?" 
Lissa  had  begged  her.  ""  I'd  be  so  humiliated 
if  he  ever  knew.  You  can  think  of  something 
else,  can't  you — some  other  reason  you  can 
give?  " 

But  Andrea  had  not  tried  to  think  of  an- 
other reason.  "I  won't  lie  to  you.  Mike." 
she  had  told  him.  "and  I  can't  tell  you  the 
truth.  Only  that  I  can't  marry  you.  Not 
now.  and  perhaps  never.  Lissa  and  I  are 
going  away." 

He  had  stood  quietly  in  her  little  living 
room,  looking  down  at  her.  his  dark  eyes 
tilled  with  pain.  "It's  Lissa.  of  course.  It 
can  be  nothing  else."  He  had  taken  a  step 
toward  her  and  then  stopped,  shaking  his 
head  a  little.  "No.  I  won't  touch  you.  I 
won't  make  it  harder  for  you.  or  for  myself. 
There's  nothing  I  can  do  or  say  to  change 
vour  mind,  is  there?" 

"No.  Mike." 

"Then  I'll  just  go,  now." 

.\nd  then  she  had  been  alone  in  the  room, 
and  it  had  been  all  over,  her  happiness  gone 
in  an  instant,  her  life  as  empty  as  though 
she  were  dead. 

But  she  was  not  dead,  and  life  had  to  go 
on.  She  knew  how  it  was.  She  had  felt  like 
this  when  she  had  lost  her  mother,  when  she 
had  lost  Tom.  Before  she'd  had  time  for  her 
own  grief,  life  had  rushed  in  on  her.  There 
had  been  her  father,  and  then  Lissa.  and  now 
again  there  was  Lissa.  needing  her. 

Only  now  it  was  harder.  bec"ause  Mike  was 
not  very  far  away  and  nothing  stood  be- 
tween tliem  except  a  girl's  tears.  Sometimes 
.Andrea  thought  that  if  Lissa  would  just  try 

a  little But  of  course  that  was  absurd — 

heartless,  really.  Lissa  had  always  felt  every- 
thing so  intensely— even  as  a  child  she  had 
been  torn  by  grief  over  the  loss  of  a  toy. 
Surely  she  did  not  want  to  suffer  over  Mike 
like  this. 

It  was  just  that  sometimes  when  .\ndrea 
had  tried  for  hours  to  distract  her.  taking 
her  places,  laughing  and  talking,  while  all 
the  time  her  own  longing  for  Mike  was  al- 
most unbearable,  and  Lissa  had  not  re- 
sponded at  all— had.  in  the  end.  thrown  her- 
self weeping  on  the  bed  again — sometimes 
.■\ndrea  wanted  to  weep  her- 
self, with  discouragement  and 
despair. 

What  hare  you  lost?  she  would 
tliink.  Mike  necer  loced  you. 
You  nerer  knew  the  companion- 
ship I  had  with  him.  You  were 
mrer  in  his  arms.  What  you  feel 
you  hare  created  in  your  men 
mind,  but  Pre  lost  nerything. 


I'm  sorr>- 1  have  to  do  this,  but  I  ^ow  you'd 
try  to  stop  me  if  you  knew.  You'd  say  I  was  a 
fool,  and  maybe  I  am.  but  I  can't  stand  it  any 
longer.  I  have  to  go  back  where  Michael  is  and 
tr>'  to  make  him  love  me,  because  I  can't  live 
otherwise.  You  said  you  didn't  really  care 
about  him  an>Tvay. 

.■\ndrea  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
and  read  the  note  very  carefully  several 
times.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  last  sen- 
tence stood  out  in  blacker  ink  than  the  rest. 
You  said  you  didn't  really  care  about  him  any- 
way. So  Lissa  wasn't  sure  about  her  moth- 
er's indifference  to  Mike.  She  wasn't  siu^e — 
but  she  had  gone  after  him  an\-way.  Andrea 
had  given  him  up  for  Lissa's  sake — taken 
her  away  and  tried  to  make  her  forget,  while 
all  the  time  she  herself  could  not  forget — 
and  now  in  the  end  Lissa  had  left  her  behind 
and  gone  back  to  where  Mike  was. 

Andre.^  dropped  her  bags  in  the  hall  and 
went  upstairs  to  Lissa's  room  The  door 
was  not  closed,  as  it  usually  was,  and  it  was 
not  dark,  and  Lissa  was  not  l>"ing  on  the  bed 
weeping.  She  was  sitting  at  the  mirror, 
darkening  her  naturally  red  Ups.  her  head  on 
one  side,  her  %ivid  blue  eyes  bright  with  ex- 
citement. How  beautiful  she  is.  Andrea 
thought,  and  how  young! 

"Hello.  Lissa."  she  said  quietly. 

The  girl  turned  with  a  sharp  little  cry 
"Mother!" 

"Yes.  You  didn't  e.xpect  me  to  stay, 
peaceably  in  Caracas,  did  you?" 

"But  I've  only  been  back  since  yesterday. 
How  could  you?  There  was  no  boat " 

"There  was  a  plane,  however — a  very 
fast  plane.  Have  you  seen  Mike  yet?"  she 
asked  casually. 

"No."  The  girl  said  the  word  in  a  low 
voice,  looking  down  at  her  hands.  "I'm  see- 
ing him  tonight.  I  have  to.  mother.  I  tried, 
but  I  can't  live  without  him — I  can't.  I'm 
going  to  his  place  in  a  little  while."  She 
jerked  her  head  up  suddenly.  "You  can't 
stop  me." 

"Of  course  not.  But  if  you  go.  you  won't 
find  him  in." 

"What  do  you  mean?  I  phoned.  I  told 
him  I  was  coming — that  I  had  to  see  him — 
and  he  said  he'd  wait." 

"I've  spoken  to  him  since  then.  Hell  bel 
here  any  minute." 

"Here?"  Lissa  repeated  faintly.  "I  can't* 
see  him  here — with  you.  I  can't  bear  it. "I 
Her  voice  broke.  "Tell  him  I  have  a  suddeni 
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rJtJT  the  next  moment  her 
heart  would  be  wnmg  with 
pity,  because  Lissa  was  so 
yoimg,  and  life  should  have 
been  kinder  to  her.  not  making 
her  suffer  like  this,  and  she 
would  keep  on  trying  to  make 
the  girl  forget,  to  make  her 
smile. 

/  wish  I  could  smile  myself. 
she  thought  now.  and  really 
mean  it.  She  looked  away  from 
a  tall,  well-built  native,  talk- 
ing to  a  woman  at  the  other 
end  of  the  portico,  because 
something  in  the  way  he  tilted 
his  head  and  grinned  down  at 
the  woman  reminded  her  of 
Mike.  Where  was  Lissa?  She 
had  had  plenty  of  time  to  get 
ready  for  dinner;  had  she  be- 
gun crying  again? 

.\ndrea  waited  a  little  longer, 
and  then  went  upstairs  to  their 
room.  Lissa  was  not  there,  and 
for  a  moment  Andrea  thought 
they  must  have  missed  each 
other  on  the  way.  but  then  she 
saw  the  note,  pinned  to  the 
cnompled  pillow  on  Lissa's  bed: 


Mounds,  crosses,  flowers,  tears. 

Heartbreak  in  control. 

Disciplined  disaster      , 

.\nd  words  of  orators. 

That  are  to  pain  remote 

.\s  is  the  fossil  to  the  leaf. 

Oniy  in  change  that  goes  beyond  change 

Does  grief  die; 

The  beating  heart  under  the  organdy  blouse. 

The  drawn  cheek 

Deny  event,  will  not  be  hurried 

To  acceptance. 

Music  of  taps,  sunlight  on  sword 
Have  no  relation  to  temp)esf. 
The  crashing  trunk,  falling  bough 
That  happened  long  since,  on  another  morning 
In  another  life. 

Let  quick  march  play,  hankerchiefs  dab  gently 
.\gony  depart  in  order! 
But  light-years  of  suffering  lie  gray 
Before  the  moment  of  petrification; 

The  roots  of  the  felled  forest  are  warm, 
.\nd  the  shock  of  the  ax  is  eternal 
In  the  mind's  wilderness. 


•     • 
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headache,  will  you?   Tell  him  Why 

did  you  ask  him  here,  anyway?" 

Andrea  smiled  and  started  to  speak,  but 
just  then  the  doorbell  rang  and  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  Lissa.  "That's  Mike.  Come, 
dear.  You  look  lovely."  Lissa  hung  back 
for  an  instant,  searching  her  mother's  face, 
but  Andrea  said  again,  "Come.  You  don't 
want  to  keep  him  waiting,  do  you?"  And 
then  Lissa  smiled,  too,  and  her  eyes  bright- 
ened and  she  went  along  swiftly. 

"Hello,"  Mike  said,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other.  "It's  good  to  have  you  back. 
I've  missed  you,  believe  me."  He  took  his 
pipe  out  of  his  pocket  and  filled  it,  looking 
down  at  it  intently.  "I've  been  afraid  I 
might  never  see  you  again,"  he  said  softly. 
"I  don't  believe  I  really  knew  how  I  felt 
until  I  thought  I'd  lost  you." 

"We've  missed  you,  too,  Mike,"  Andrea 
said,  quite  coolly.  "Haven't  we,  Lissa?" 

Mike  turned  to  the  girl,  smiling,  waiting 
for  her  answer,  and  she  looked  at  him  and 
said  in  a  rush  of  words: 

"Terribly.    Every  day — every  minute." 

His  smile  broadened.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"even  a  real  father  couldn't  ask  for  more 
than  that."  He  turned  to  Andrea.  "If 
Lissa  feels  this  way,  there's  no  reason  for  us 
to  wait  any  longer,  is  there,  dearest?" 

Andrea  looked  up  at  him,  and  now  as  she 
spoke  all  the  coolness  was  gone  from  her 
voice.  "No  reason  at  all,  my  darling." 

"Will  you  come  and  look  at  the  house, 
then?"  he  asked  her  eagerly.  "Right  now?" 

She  laughed.  "At  night?" 

"Why  not?  There  are  lights." 

"All  right,  then.  Why  not?  I'll  be  ready 
in  a  minute.  You  can  turn  the  car  around  if 
you  like,  and  by  that  time  I'll  be  out." 

When  he  had  gone,  Lissa  got  up  from  the 
chair  in  which  she  had  been  sitting,  silent 
and  pale.  "You're  going  to  marry  him,"  she 
said  slowly,  unbelievingly.  "After  everything 
I  told  you — after  South  America  and  every- 
thing— you're  going  to  marry  him." 

Andrea  examined  herself  in  the  mirror 
over  the  mantelpiece,  smoothing  down  her 


hair  with  her  hands.  "Yes,  I'm  going  to 
marr>'  him." 

"But  you  said  you  didn't  really  care  for 
him.  You  said " 

"You  never  really  believed  that.  You're 
no  fool,  Lissa.  However  hard  you  may  have 
tried  to  convince  yourself,  you  knew  in  your 
heart  how  things  stood." 

The  girl  did  not  answer  this.  She  sank 
down  in  the  chair  again  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  after  a  moment  Andrea 
saw  the  tears  trickling  through  her  fingers. 
"What  am  I  going  to  do?"  she  whispered. 

"  I  love  him  so,  and  now  you What  am 

I  going  to  do?" 

Andrea  looked  at  herself  more  closely  in 
the  mirror  and  brushed  an  imaginary  fleck 
from  her  shoulder.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

Lissa  took  her  hands  away  from  her  face 
and  stared  dry-eyed  at  her  mother.  "Aren't 
you  going  to  help  me?"  she  asked.  "Aren't 
you  going  to  do  anything?  Don't  you  care 
that  I'm  so  unhappy  I  want  to  die?" 

"You'll  get  over  it."  Andrea  turned  away 
from  the  mirror  and  smiled  pleasantly  at 
Lissa.  "Mike's  waiting  for  me — I'll  have  to 
go — but  while  you're  alone  you  can  be 
thinking." 

A  small  glimmer  of  hope  lit  Lissa's  eyes. 
"Thinking?    About  what?" 

"Why,  about  what  you  want  to  do — 
whether  you  want  to  go  away  and  live  some- 
where by  yourself,  or  make  your  home  with 
Mike  and  me.  Whatever  you  decide,  just 
let  me  know."  She  smiled  again  at  the  door 
and  waved  gaily.  "Good-by  now!" 

She  shut  the  door  firmly,  but  when  she 
was  outside  her  shoulders  sagged,  and  she 
stood  still  for  a  moment.  Through  the  thick- 
ness of  the  door  she  could  hear  the  sound  of 
Lissa's  weeping,  and  she  half  turned  to  go 
back  into  the  house,  but  in  the  end  she 
walked  down  to  the  car. 

"Is  she  all  right?"  Mike  asked  her. 

"I  don't  know,"  Andrea  said.  "I  don't 
know  if  she's  all  right.  But,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  I'm  going  to  give  her  a  chance  to 
find  out." 


tractical  planners  include  the 
silverplate  with  these  ^^C 


:3  >>...    BfBf 


in    UEILiai;    mLilB 

Not  all  silverplate  is  blessed  with  these  two  protec- 
tive blocks  of  sterling  silver.  The  most  used  spoons 
and  forks  in  each  set  of  Holmes  &  Edwards  are  inlaid 
at  the  backs  of  the  bowls  and  handles. 

Thus,  the  gleaming  surface  of  your 
favorite  design  stays  lovelier,  longer. 

Soon,  your  dealer  is  likely  to  have 
complete  sets  on  sale... watch  for  them 
...wait  for  them... accept  nothing  less     nghi;  Oon.ih  Pr.nc.M, 

,  f  I-  I     I     •   1        -1  1  L  lo»e//  tod/,  o(  /our 

than  Sterling  Inlaid  silverplate  by     dtaitrt. 
Holmes  &  Edwards. 


ON  SALE  AGAINI 
The   long  woit'i  over/ 
Ho/met  &  Edwards  sil- 
verplate is   back  on 
sale.  See  Youth,  fshown 
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Christmas  Gifts  of  GLASS 


ATTENTION,  men  shoppers!  What  woman  woulthi't  love  a  smart  Plate  Glass 
mantel  mirror  like  this?  To  give  her  living  room  gracioiisness  and  charm?  To  make 
the  room  seem  higger  and  brighter?  This  is  one  gift  you  know  she'll  like. 


PERHAPS  SHE'D  PREFER  a  framed  mk- 
ror.  \\  hat  ahout  a  generous-size  tvpe 
like  this?  Hang  it  either  vertically  or 
horizontally... it's  a  Plate  Glass  beauty 
and  guaranteed  to  please. There  are  manv 
styles  oi  frames  to  suit  your  taste. 


ANY  WOMAN  ...  1 6  or  60  . .  .  will 
bedeligiited  with  a  full-length  Plate  Gla.ss 
door  mirror.  But  be  sure  you  get  one 
that  is  really  full  length  and  fastens 
firmly  to  the  door.  The  average  door  re- 
(]uires  a  mirror  at  least  S'/z  feet  tall. 


You  can  get  these  items  at  your  favorite  department  or  furniture  store. 


ACCEPTED  AS  THE  MARK  OF  GOOD  GLASS.  The  Pittsburgh  Label  on  any 
mirror  or  article  made  of  Plate  Glass,  no  matter  who  sells  it.  is  your  assurance  of 
good  Plate  Glass.  Remember,  if  you  want  the  best,  insist  on  Plate  Glass. 

T^S^  Lj(?0/\,CCv  I      Pittsburgh  Plate  Class  Company 

/'***^  I       2.138-5  Cram  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Tells  how  to  be  your  own  home  I  Please  semi  me.   without  obligation,  your  new,  free 

decorator— shows  fas<  inating  ways  I  ^"o\de\.  entitled,  "Decoraling  your  Home  with  Class." 

to  give  charm  and  sparkle  to  your  I      Namr. 

present   home  with   mirrors  and  I 

Plate  Glass!  Dozens  of  full-color  I      ^'^'^"■" 

illustrations.  Send  the  coupon.  I      Ciiy Stole 


t.snxv  stnliflly  iiinares  the  steady  beat  nf  \oveinber  rain  as  she  protcls 
iner  tahle  titps.  tlriiiks  fnun  ihejltmer  hoirl  ami  tlaiiitily  grooms  her  coat. 


Diary  of  Domestidty 
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'0\"EMBER  means  long  rains  in  New 
England.  It  rains  with  a  thoroughness. 
.  _  a  solid  determination.  I  like  a  brisk 
i  1  shower  as  well  as  anybody,  and  I  don't 
mind  a  day  or  so  of  downpour.  But  a  week 
or  more  makes  me  feel  decidedly  like  the 
forgotten  woman.  My  mood  varies  from  sad 
to  desperate.  I  think  one  of  those  fancy 
graphs  the  psychologists  draw  showing  the 
rise  and  fall  of  moods  would  show  mine 
diving  right  off  the  paper  down  to  the  cellar. 

However,  I  found  an  antidote  this  year. 
I  gave  myself  one  of  those  rainy  days  as  a 
vacation.  .■Xnd  I  can  heartily  recommend  the 
procedure.  Rafn  was  a  silver  sheet  on  the 
window  when  I  woke  up.  The  sky  was  like  a 
gray  lake  upside  down  over  the  house.  All 
right.  I  said,  /  am  just  going  to  take  the  whole 
day  off.  I  turned  on  Don  Goddard.  m\- 
favorite  announcer,  and  put  my  breakfast 
on  a  tray.  I  made  pancakes  and  put  both 
butter  and  maple  sirup  on  them.  No  thin 
tomato  juice  and  black  coffee  this  day.  I  got 
back  in  bed  and  ate  my  lovely  fattening  pan- 
cakes and  read  a  new  magazine.  I  felt  very 
much  better  about  the  weather. 

The  rest  of  the  day  I  did  all  the  things  I 
like  to  do  and  none  of  the  things  I  hate.  I 
wrote  some  special  letters,  not  in  a  hurry, 
but  taking  time  to  really  visit  with  the 
friends  I  wrote  to.  I  polished  my  silver 
mirror,  which  I  never  get  time  to  do:  I 
played  a  long  time  with  Melody  and  Hilde- 
garde  and  Silver,  and  brushed  the  others. 

I  listened  to  the  Burl  Ives  album  of  folk 
songs  and  the  Cesar  Franck  symphony.  By 
noon  I  was  feeling  decidedly  mellow,  and  the 
incessant  rain  looked  rather  pleasant  out- 
side. The  house  was,  after  all.  nice  and  cozy. 
So  for  dinner  I  had  chile  con  carne  with 
tamales  simmered  on  top  and  dark  rye 
bread  (without  seeds).  I  read  some  poetry 
and  the  newest  whodunit.  I  made  some 
fresh  hot  gingerbread.  By  the  time  Bob, 
my  husband,  got  home  from  work.  I  was 
the  sunniest  person  I  ever  saw. 

.^nd  then,  after  supper,  the  rain  slackened 
and  stopped  and  a  pale  lovely  light  spread 
over  the  clean  sky  and  the  world  was  almost 
too  beautiful  to  endure.  Well.  I  thought,  we 


do  liaie  to  have  rainy  spells  or  we  never  would 
have  this  incredible  loveliness.  The  lesson  is 
plain.  The  fallen  leaves  shone  in  the  light 
with  a  faint  luster,  the  eaves  dripped  silver. 
Hone>-  came  in  shaking  golden  drops  from 
her  damp  fur.  And  just  at  the  very  last  mo- 
ment before  night,  a  single  flash  of  sun 
lighted  the  horizon,  a  pure  breathless  gold. 
.  My  sister  Jill  is  pruning  the  berry  bushes 
and  grapevines  and  young  friiit  trees,  which 
she  didn't  have  time  to  do  before.  It  is  time 
to  clean  the  border,  and  Bob  is  digging  the 
parsnips.  We  have  found  the  parsnips  keep 
best  for  us  just  tossed  in  a  pile,  covered  with 
earth  and  leaves,  and  a  bushel  basket  turned 
over  them.  Then  we  dig  them  out  as  needed. 

We  have  good  success  growing  endive  in 
damp  sand  in  the  cellar.  We  use  a  box  filled 
with  sand,  and  cover  the  crown  with  five  or 
si.\  inches  of  sand,  or  sand  mixed  with  soil. 
Nothing  is  more 'delicious  than  cool  crisp 
endive  long  after  the  garden  salads  are  gone. 

We  visited  a  man  in  Old  Greenwich  last 
week  who  has  a  cold  frame  in  which  he  keeps 
all  his  winter  vegetables.  We  are  going  to 
build  a  frame  as  soon  as  we  can.  and  do  the 
same.  He  puts  cabbage,  carrots,  celery, 
beets  and  almost  any  other  vegetable  in  the 
frame.  He  covers  the  vegetables  with  thor- 
oughly dried  oak  leaves,  because  he  says  oak 
leaves  stay  drier  than  any  other  kind.  On 
sunny  days  he  props  the  frame  partly  open, 
and  on  damp  cold  days  he  keeps  it  closed. 
He  has  crisp  fresh  vegetables  all  year  round 
this  way. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  out  frozen  aspar- 
agus from  the  freezer  and  have  a  spring 
dinner.  .\  rhubarb  pie  made  from  frozen 
rhubarb  is  delicious  on  a  cold  November  eve- 
ning. Or  frozen  raspberries.  The  way  to  get 
the  most  out  of  a  freezer  or  locker  is  to  keep 
rotating  the  contents.  I  try  to  put  down 
soups  and  baked  beans  and  a  roasting 
chicken  now  and  then  as  we  take  out  the 
summer's  pack.  We  made  seven  quarts  of 
soup  stock  out  of  meat  bones  last  week.  I 
simmer  the  bones  on  the  back  of  the  old 
range  all  day.  with  onion,  celery,  herbs,  a 
few  cloves,  a  handful  of  carrots.  Then  I  put 
(Conlinueii  on  Page  IfIX) 
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Now!  Buy  Light  Bulbs  Like  Eggs ! 


I 


ce^^/^a^. 


HANDY.  SAFE  TO  BUY! 


No  fuss!  No  fumble! 
You  buy  3  Sylvania 
bulbs,  safely  packed  in 
a  compact  container  — 
each  bulb  nestling  in 
Its  own  individual 
"Handy  5  Pack'pocket. 


HANDY,  SAFE  TO  CARRY! 


Tuck  new  "Handy  5 
Pack"  under  your  arm; 
drop  it  in  your  shop- 
ping basket.  You  use 
little  space.  There's  no 
jumbling;  no  danger 
of  broken  bulbs! 


~~--)|,, 


HANDY,  SAFE  TO  STORE! 


Put  "Handy  5  Pack" 
on  a  closet  shelf,  in  a 
bureau  drawer— any- 
where you  wish.  In- 
genious little  "Handy 
5  Pack"  eliminates 
bothersome  clutter! 


HANDY,  SAFE  TO  USE! 


No  searching  through 
a  lot  of  loose  bulbs. 
No  danger  of  bulbs 
rolling  off  table  or 
shelf.  "Handy  5  Pack" 
keeps  bulbs  handy , safe, 
ever-ready  to  use! 


Paper  shortages  make  it  impossible  for  all  dealers  to  carry  HANDY  5  PACK  yet.  But,  your  dealer  may  have  it.  Ask  him! 

SYLVANIA 


MAKERS     OF     THE     WORLD-FAMOUS      SYLVANIA     RADIO      TUBES 


I  1945,  Sylvanui  Electric  Prgducta  In 


E.iccutive  Otlices;  600  Fifth  Ave..  Now  York  18.  N.  V. 
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For  that  clock- 
buying  "spree"... 


as  soon  as  my  Ensign  conies  home  to  stay 

Ensign  Sam's  wife  is  smart  .  .  .  she's  kept  a  scrapbook  of 
ideas  for  their  home-to-be.  And  she's  bought  and  save<l  War 
Bonds  for  it,  too. 

Naturally,  Seth  Thomas*  clocks  are  at  the  top  of  her  list 
of  fine  things.  And  before  many  weeks  now,  she'll  be  able  to 
buy  traditionally  dependable,  self-starting  electric  and  spring- 
wound  clocks  in  belter  stores  everywhere.  Remember  too, — the 
best  is  always  worth  watching  and  waiting  for. 


Seth  Tlioinas  Olocks 


THOMASTftX 
1  OSXEVTH  -I  IT 


SELF-STARTING   ELECTRIC  OR   SPRING-WOUND 

A  PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL   TIME    instruments    corporation 


5ETM     THOMAS    IS     REG.    U,    S.    PAT.   OFF. 


(Continued  from  Page  186) 
the  stock  in  quart  containers.   It  usually  is  a 
lovely  amber  jelly  as  it  cools.  This  is  the 
basis  for  winter  stews  and  soups,  or  is  fine 
in  gravy  or  in  casserole  mixtures. 

I  froze  some  extra  blueberry  muffins  in 
blueberry  time,  and  they  taste  fine  for 
breakfast. 

Thanksgiving  is  almost  upon  us.  The  first 
Thanksgiving  of  peace.  Somehow  one  hardly 
dares  say  so,  even  now.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
world  had  the  habit  of  war.  And  now  we  must 
build  a  world  in  which  war  will  be  a  faint 
memory  of  history  and  no  more. 

Two  wars  we  have  had  in  a  lifetime.  Now 
we  must  pray  constantly  that  there  will 
never  be  another.  The  intelligence  that 
creates  atomic  bombs  could  do  much  to 
make  a  safe  and  happy  world.  And  one  thing 
I  believe  in  firmly:  that  all  of  us  little  un- 
important people  can  do  a  lot  to  make  a 
world  of  peace.  Whenever  any  friend  of  mine 
says,  "When  the  next  war  comes,"  or 
"There  will  always  be  wars,"  I  feel  a  chill 
over  me  as  if  I  had  been  dropped  in  the 
freezing  unit.  "Never  say  it,"  I  always  urge. 
If  all  of  us  go  on  expecting  and  looking  to- 
ward war,  of  course  we  shall  have  another. 
But  if  the  people  all  over  the  world  have 
faith  enough  in  peace,  peace  will  endure.  I 
know  that  is  true.  We  must  believe  in  to- 
morrow, not  fear  it. 

Thanksgiving  should  be  a  holiday  this 
year  filled  with  thankfulness  to  God  that  our 
way  of  life  has  been  preserved.  America 
is  certainly  far  from  perfect,  but  it  is  still 
a  country  founded  on  faith  in  God  instead  of 
faith  in  a  dictator.  It  is  a  good  country,  wide 
and  spacums  and  with  fertile  valleys  and  tall 
blue  mountains.  It  is  a  homeland  where  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  should 
grow  up  without  fear,  walking  with  their 
heads  high  and  their  eyes  clear  and  serene. 

In  the  years  ahead,  we  have  much  to  do. 
It  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  important 
things.  There  will  be  many  new  inventions; 
money  will  buy  undreamed-of  gadgets;  we 
shall  want  more  and  better  mousetraps  than 
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ever  before.  I  am  afraid  of  this.  Happines 
is  not  upholstered  in  velvet,  nor  lighted  b; 
the  push  of  a  button.  If  we  start  a  new  wil 
scramble  for  material  luxury,  we  shall  bea 
a  toboggan  slide  to  destruction.  I  do  beliel 
in  pleasant  living  as  much  as  our  meafl 
afford — I  don't  think  there  is  a  special  virtu 
in  the  "attic  school" — but  I  wish  we  coui 
chart  a  modest  course  between  overelegand 
and  simplicity. 

The  happiest  homes  I  have  known  I  ca 
describe  very  well,  though  I  cannot  remerr 
ber  the  fabrics  or  decorations  in  them.  I  re 
member  them  for  a  sort  of  glow,  a  radianC 
over  everything;  and  it  was  not  indirec 
lighting,  it  was  the  glow  of  a  warm  aA 
happy  spirit  inhabiting  the  home.  Some 
times  I  go  into  a  strange  house,  and  before 
look  at  the  furniture  at  all  I  think.  This  is 
place  I  would  be  happy  in.    It  feels  happy. 

As  for  the  actual  material  components  c 
a  home,  they  can  be  very  simple.  It  is  ho' 
they  are  put  together  that  gives  them  charrr 
Color,  for  instance,  is  not  expensive.  A  roor 
can  be  weu-m  with  daffodil  yellow,  or  cool  an 
quiet  with  apple  green,  or  poetic  with  blut 
whether  the  curtains  be  cotton  or  satin.  Ter, 
cent  candles  are  beautiful  and  candlelight  i 
glamorous.  It  is  much  better,  it  seems  to  mt 
to  make  something  of  what  we  have  and  ca 
afford  than  to  yearn  for  something  more  ej 
pensive  and  fashionable. 

Almost  anyone  can  have  flowers.  In  th 
city  the  pushcarts  have  small  bouquets  tha 
are  inexpensive,  or  there  is  green  to  be  ha( 
many  kinds  of  shining  green  leaves.  In  tb 
country,  the  wild  flowers  are  beautiful  if  yo 
have  no  garden.  From  the  first  white  vk 
lets  toQueen  Anne'slace  andgoldenrod,  ther 
is  a  succession  planting  better  than  man  ca' 
devise.  I  am  always  enchanted  to  see  ho^ 
the  colors  change  with  the  changing  season.' 
the  brilliant  yellows  and  ambers  and  russet 
and  blues  of  late  fall  softening  into  the  sobe 
gold  of  the  last  roadside  flowers.  Mid 
summer  has  the  pinks  and  reds,  the  roses  an 
Clarkia  and  all  the  sturdy  annuals.  Sprin 
has  all  the  apple-blossom  tints  and  the  sprin 


G  O     WA  RMLY 
INTO     WINTER 


Sleep  luxuriously  under  fleecy-soft  St.  Morys 

Blonkets  ond  begin  your  winter  doys 

In  a  lighter,  brighter  mood.  Choose  from 

o  range  of  enchanting  colors  that  will  bring 

new  chorm  and  warmth  to  your  bedrooms,  look  for 

the  fomous  St.  Marys  label.  St.  Marys  Blankets,  St.  Marys,  Ohio 
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blue  of  violets  and  blue-eyed  Marys.  They 
all  have  their  own  beauty. 

Esme's  fur  begins  to  darken  now  it  is 
nearer  winter.  Tigger  will  lose  his  summer 
leanness  and  his  black  body  will  be  plump 
and  gleaming  again.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  theory  is  correct  that  cats  are  thin  in 
summer  because  they  eat  bugs.  So  far  as  has 
been  known,  Esme's  aristocratic  little  mouth 
has  never  opened  for  a  bug,  but  she  is  thin, 
too,  in  summer.  She  brought  a  small  mouse 
to  the  door  last  week  and  sang  out  loudly  to 
be  admired,  then  she  laid  it  down  and  came 
in  to  eat  her  own  food,  a  dish  of  milk  and  egg. 
A  Siamese  cat  eats  so  daintily  with  tiny  lap- 
laps,  not  a  hair  of  her  narrow  jaw  wet.  She 
finishes  her  meal  and  then  leaps  from  table 
to  chest  looking  for  a  bowl  of  flowers  to  drink 
from.  Tigger,  on  the  other  hand,  lays  to  with 
a  hearty  will  and  drinks  lustily  from  the  reg- 
ular water  bowl.  He  thinks  Esme  is  very  silly 
and  feminine,  but  he  still  loves  her  in  his 
offhand  practical  way. 

We  met  two  very  nice  new  dogs  when  we 
went  to  Newton  to  eat  the  other  night.  They 
preside  over  the  old  inn  and  they  are,  I  think, 
greyhounds.  Their  names  are  Lilian  and 
Guilder  and  they  are  polite  and  pleasant. 
Their  names  remind  me  of  De  la  Mare's 
Alliolyle,  Musiomone  and  Lallerie,  who  lived 
on  the  Isle  of  Lone.  Lilian  is  mostly  white 
and  has  a  serious  long  nose ;  Guilder  is  like  a 
harlequin  great  Dane  in  color,  and  is  gentle 
but  slightly  abstracted.  After  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  greeted,  they  left  the  dining 
room  and  Lilian  went  in  and  sat  on  the  sofa 
in  the  parlor  with  Guilder  on  the  floor  beside 
her.  Most  dogs  are  not  so  formal  as  that 
with  me.  I  generally  have  them  in  my  lap  at 
once  no  matter  how  large  they  may  be. 
Even  the  biggest  dog  can  usually  get  in  my 
lap  and  hang  off  in  scallops  at  the  edges.  I 
suspect  that  maybe  some  guests  in  the  place 
have  not  been  sufficiently  dog-minded,  and 
Lilian  and  Guilder  may  feel  they  can't  be 
bothered  loving  any  old  come-on-in-er. 

These  days  call  for  nice  hearty  meals.  Not 
that  we  ever  really  fall  off  in  appetites  at 


Stillmeadow.  But  a  day  of  working  in  the 
brisk  autumn  wind  makes  us  hungry.  Yes- 
terday we  had  baked  stuffed  veal  hearts. 
After  the  hearts  are  clean,  with  the  veins  and 
muscle  removed,  I  wash  them  again  in  ice 
water,  dry  them,  and  fill  them  full  with  a 
good  rich  dressing— browned  onion,  soft 
bread,  sage,  herbs  mixed,  celery  tops  chopped 
fine,  moistened  with  boiling  water.  Then  I  tie 
them  up  firmly  with  clean  string  and  put 
them  in  a  baking  dish  with  butter  or  mar- 
garine, and  pour  over  them  about  half  a  cup 
of  hot  water,  cover  the  dish  and  bake  them 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  they  are  tender. 
The  time  depends  on  the  size  and  age  of  the 
hearts;  about  forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour. 

Scalloped  tomatoes  are  good  with  them, 
going  in  the  oven  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 
I  use  onion  and  cheese  and  butter  and 
crumbs  when  I  scallop  tomatoes,  and  bits  of 
diced  bacon  if  I  have  any.  Sometimes  I  use 
sugar,  sometimes  only  salt  and  pepper. 

Coleslaw  makes  a  fine  salad.  The  secret 
of  good  coleslaw  is  to  soak  the  chopped 
cabbage  in  ice  water  an  hour  or  so,  then 
drain  dry  and  put  on  the  dressing — mayon- 
naise or  French  dressing  or  sour  cream. 

And  a  wonderful  dessert  for  this  dinner 
that  is  a  time-saver  is  a  spicecake  made  with 
a  mix.  When  using  package  mixes,  which  I  do 
all  the  time,  I  always  beat  them  double  time; 
this  makes  them  bake  with  a  delicate  fluffy 
texture.  The  spicecake  is  especially  good, 
rich  and  brown  and  not  too  heavy  for  the 
final  touch  on  a  November  night. 

For  Thanksgiving  this  year  we  are  not 
having  a  turkey.  Next  year  there  will  be 
turkeys  in  our  freezer,  all  stuffed  and  ready 
to  cook.  This  year  we  have  a  pair  of  ducks, 
and  that  is  good  fare  for  any  family.  We 
shall  have  baked  stuffed  squash  and  glazed 
onions  from  our  own  garden,  and  maybe 
wild-cranberry  relish.  Pumpkin  pie  for  des- 
sert. I  like  duck  stuffed  with  apple  and 
onion.    But  dressing  is  good  too. 

But  the  best  thing  about  the  Thanksgiving 
table  is  the  grace  we  say  this  year:  "God, 
we  thank  Thee  for  peace." 
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1.  I  put  color  "magic"  in  my  kitchen  with 
gay  ROYLEDGE  shelving 

2.  I  make  linen  closets  sing  with  color 
thanks  to  vivid  ROYLEDGE  patterns. 

3.  I  decorate  lamps,  frames,  etc  like  new 
with  colorful  ROYLEDGE  "left-overs!' 

You'll  be  thrilled  at  how  easily  and  beautifully 
you  "re-decorate"  with  colorful  Royledge, 
for  only  a  few  pennies  Simply  place  Royl- 
edge on  shelves  and  fold.  Keeps  looking 
perfect,  due  to  exclusive  Royledge  non-wilt, 
double-thick  edge.  At  5-and-lO's,  nabor- 
hctod,  dept  stores. 
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X  ou  II  be  dressing  on  the  same  side  of  the  world,  now  .  .  . 
A.  foxhole  s  for  rent  and  the  sailor  is  home   from   the  sea  ,  .  . 

Jrlan,  proudly,  that  home  you  ve  waited  for.  L,et  its  furnish- 
ings be  gracious  and  practical  .  .  .  a  reflection  of  discriminating 
taste  .  ,  .  but  above  all  .  .  .  let  it  be  a  home  you  can  share,  side 
by  side,  together. 

Ihis  Jrlr.  and  Jntrs.  Dresser,  intriguingly  practical  yet  com- 
plementing all  the  beauty  of  the  lourame  C-ollection,  is  but  one 
example  of  why  the  first  choice  of  discriminating  people  is  now, 
as  always,      L)Jxl!/JCll,Lf    .  ^itart  your  selections  today. 


DREXEL  •  NORTH    CAROLINA 


AMERICA'S       LARGEST      MANUFACTURERS      OF      QUALITY 
BEDROOM        AND        DINING        ROOM        FURNITURE 
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BY    RICHARD   PRATT 

Archilecttiral  Editor  of  the  Journal 


THIS  house  can  make  life  with  father  and  mother  very  attractive  to  the 
younger  generation,  not  to  mention  the  other  way  around.  You  will  see 
that  it  provides  practically  effortless  supervision  during  the  active 
hours,  and  during  the  quiet  ones  all  the  independence  and  privacy  you 
want.  Take  a  look  at  the  pictures  and  make  a  tour  of  the  plan,  and  you  will 
see  what  I  mean.  ,  , ,  , 

Below,  in  the  high  view  from  the  street,  over  the  dense  planting  along 
the  front,  you  can  get  the  general  scheme.  Outdoor  leisure  for  grownups 
on  the  left;  play  space  for  children  at  the  upper  right— more  fully  explained 
in  the  close-up  from  the  rear.  This  division  of  territories,  so  to  speak,  is 
carried  out  within  the  house,  as  you  will  see.  Entering  through  the  partly 
covered  passage  beside  the  garage,  the  front  door  is  on  your  left,  the  chil- 
dren's gate  straight  ahead.  Inside  that  well-protected  yard,  onto  which 
laundry,  kitchen  and  playroom  open,  the  idea  is  to  make  both  work  and  play 
equally  pleasant.  You  look  out  from  laundry  or  kitchen  onto  an  attractive, 
well-ordered  area,  with  everything  and  everybody  in  plain  sight.  Or  if  it  is 
indoor  weather,  you  look  from  the  kitchen  across  the  snack  bar  into  the 


playroom,  beyond  which  are  the  two  little  bedrooms  and  the  children's  bath. 
A  special  feature  of  the -playroom  is  the  big  window  door  that  swings  lightly 
up  to  the  ceiling,  making  this  a  wide-open  room  in  fair  weather  at  the  touch 
of  a  hand. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house,  the  grownups'  terrace  is  a  two-part  affair. 
The  larger  part,  with  the  little  pool,  for  lounging,  entertaining  and  outdoor 
meals,  is  an  extension  of  the  living  and  dining  rooms.  The  smaller  part,  in 
the  upper  left-hand  corner,  is  an  annex  of  the  parents'  bedroom.  Indoors, 
due  to  the  flexibility  of  modern  panel  construction,  the  living-dining 
arrangement  can  be  fitted  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  individual  family; 
either  being  a  single  large  combination  room  partially  divided  or,  as  indi- 
cated here,  made  into  two  completely  separated  spaces.  The  result  of  the 
whole  arrangement  is  a  pleasantly  intimate  family  life,  where  at  the  same 
time  complete  privacy  can  be  enjoyed.  Off  by  itself,  the  parents'  bedroom, 
with  dressing  room  and  bath  adjoining,  still  opens  right  into  the  playroom 
and  has  a  sound-device  connection  with  the  children's  bedrooms  which  can 
be  turned  on  at  night  whenever  you  wish  to  keep  in  earshot. 


VICTOKINE  AND  SAMUKI,  HOMSEY.  architbcts.  iiousb  model  by  Raymond  barger  studios;  setting  and  photographs  by  pratt. 
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This  is  a  rear  view  of  the  playground  seen  directly  below  (upper  right-hand 
corner  of  the  house).  Mother  working  in  the  kitchen  or  laundry  can  see 
everything  her  children  are  doing  all  the  time.  Glass  partition  back  of 
the  lounging  chairs  swings  lightly  up  to  the  ceiling  in  fair  weather,  merg- 
ing the  indoor  playroom  with  the  outdoors  at  a  touch  of  the  hand. 
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TRINIIS  FOR 
VOIIR  TREE 


THIS  year  Christmas-tree  ornaments 
will  again  be  scarce,  but  some  of  the 
prettiest  ones  you  can  make  yourself 
out  of  salvage  materials.  The  \\'om- 
en's  Committee  of  the  San  Diego  USO 
made  these  attractive  decorations  to  trim 
trees  for  our  sailors  and  soldiers  on  ships 
and  islands  in  the  Pacific.  Last  year  they 
filled  a  Navy  bomber  with  these  gay  and 
original  ornaments  for  our  troops  abroad. 
Using  these  designs  as  suggestions, 
make  your  own  versions  of  glittering 
stars,  Santas  and  cornucopias.  The  ma- 
terials used  are  the  round  tops  of  tin  cans, 
burned-out  electric-light  bulbs  and  last 
year's  greeting  cards.  A  pair  of  old  scis- 
sors, some  cord  and  a  can  of  glue  are  all 
the  equipment  necessary. 

^'ou  can  vary  the  star  shapes  just  by 
cutting  into  the  circle  at  different  angles, 
and  bending  the  points  into  whimsical 
designs.  Cut  a  paper  pattern  first  if  you 
want  to  experiment. 


This  glittering  Christmas  tree  is  a 
from  the  top  of  a  tin  can.  Foi 
paper  in  tico  and  cut  a  simple  tri 
shape  to  use  as  a  pattern.  .  . 
Santa  is  an  old  Ught  bulb  ivit 
cotton  ivhiskers  and  crayon  eve; 


fHOTOS  BY  FOWLER 


W  hirligigs.  too.  are  made  from  the  tops  of  tin  cans.  Cut  a  circle  of  paper  th 
size  of  the  can  top.  Fold  in  half  twice.  Slash  any  place  uith  scissor 
Stick  to  tin  uith  a  dab  of  paste.  I  se  as  cutting  guide  so  that  petals  ui 
be  erenly  spaced.   Cut  and  bend  into  decorative  shapes.   Attach  uire  to  han{ 


Left:   To  make  fairy  stars,  cut  a  two-inch  strip  of  paper  and  crease  in 
pleats.    Fold  in  half  and  stitch  at  fold.    Clip  ends,  slanted.    Fan  out  ar. 
glue,  to  form  a  circle.    Dust  with  glitter  from  the  dime  store.    Right: 
fringed  iariati(m   of  the  uhirligig.     Below:    Cornucopias  are  made  fro 
last  year's  Christmas  cards  cut  into  squares.    Fold.  di>coratire  side  out. 
form  a  cone.    Glue.    Any  bright  paper  uill  do  as  well.    Hang  uith  sirin 
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How  does  your  bathroom  grow? 

It's  nearly  here,  the  day  when  your  bathroom  can  blossom 

xvith  a  "garden  trellis"  wall,  decked  Nvith  rosy  Cannon  towels 
within  the  reach  of  folks  both  tall  and  small-big  mirrors 
with  their  concealed  lights  "just  right"-and,  above  all, 
spacious  crystal  shelves  to  hold  the  stacks  of  lovely 
new  towels  you're  hungry  for.  Heaped  bright  with 
color  .  .  .  soft,  yet  businesslike  in  action.  With  firm 

weaves  for  long  wear,  thick  loops  that  dry  Jast— 
Cannon's  long-awaited  smart  designs  will  hold  all 
the  lasting  beauty  and  hardy  service  you've  come 

to  expect.  And  at  thrifty  Cannon  prices- 
marked  for  sound  value.  Cannon  Mills,  Inc., 
70  Worth  Street,  New  York  City  13. 
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Smile  -  when  you  sa^  t/i^t  o^mi  my  R^rebifi 


Just  wait  .  .  .  you'll  eat  those  words. 
And  my  rarebit,  too.  It's  terrific. 

Oh,  we  believe  you.  A  good  rarebit  is  a  feast  any  day. 
Body-building  and  smooth-as-cream.  But  there  you  go 
again,  eating  soft  food. 


Sure  I  eat  soft  foods.  So  what? 

So  this.  Soft  foods  are  too  easy  on  the  chewing- 
that  Nature  intended  your  gums  to  have. 


exercise 


Back  to  Nature  for  my  GUMS? 

You're  catching  on.  Modern  gums  are  often  tender.  You 
may  even  notice  a  warning  tinge  of  "pink"  on  your  tooth 
brush.  So  massage,  brother,  massage — with  Ipana  Tooth 
Paste.  Help  put  new  life  in  your  gums — and  your  smile. 

Come  again?  Massage  for  my  SMILE? 

Sure.  It's  this  way.  A  bright,  snappy  smile  comes  from 
teeth  that  sparkle  .  .  .  sound,  bright  teeth  that  depend  so 
much  on  firm,  healthy  gums.  And  Ipana  with  massage  is 
specially  designed  to  help  the  gums.  So  get  going! 

Wake  yk^  lazy  qums  with  Ipana  and  Massaqe  I 


What's  the  lowdown  on  "pink  tooth  brush"? 

That's  one  for  your  dentist  to  answer.  But  remember, 
if  it's  your  tooth  brush  that  "shows  pink"  don't  sit 
back  and  wonder  if  it's  serious.  See  your  dentist 
right  away. 

He  may  say  your  gums  are  tender  —  robbed  of 
regular  work  by  soft,  easy-to-chew  foods.  And,  like 
thousands  of  dentists,  he  may  suggest  "the  helpful 
stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 

Take  his  advice!  For  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  not  only 
cleans  teeth  thoroughly  but,  with  massage,  helps  the 
gums  as  well.  So,  each  time  you  brush  your  teeth, 
massage  a  little  extra  Ipana  onto  your  gums.  Its 
clean,  refreshing  "tang"  tells  you  circulation  is  in- 
creasing in  the  gums — helping  them  to  firmer  health. 

Nothing  helps  more  in  winning  friends  than  a 
bright,  flashing  smile.  So  turn  yours  on  the  world — 
with  the  aid  of  Ipana  and  massage. 


Product  i)f  Bristol-Myers 
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Doctors  Prove 

Soutof  3women 
can  have 


"Here's  all  you  do:    Wa^ll  your  Imc  wilh  I'alm.iiive  Soap 

Then,  lor  (>()  s.-ronds,  massaf^e  wilh  I'almolive's  sotl,  lovely  lather. 

Hin«e'  Do  this  :5  times  a  day  for  14  days.  This  cleansing 

massage  brings  y..ur  skin  Palmolive's  full  beautifying  effe^ 

After  14  (lavs,  niv  doctor  agreed  my  complexion  was  hrightei, 

less  oily,  finer  looking!  See  uhat  the  Palmol.ve  IMan  ran  do  for  you 


(imCfe), 


NOW.  ..PALMOLIVE 

COMES  IN  A  NEW, 

BIG  BATH  SIZE,  TOO! 

fry  it  — for  tub  or  shower! 
Solid.  Thrifty.  Long  lasting. 
And  how  a  man  enjoys  its 
rich,  generous  lather! 


DOCTORS  PROVE  PALMOLIVE'S  BEAUTY  RESULTS! 
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Less  oily— clearer 

"My  skin  became  less  oily,"  Shirley  Wolcolt 
of  Los  Angeles,  reports.  Excessive  oiliness 
often  leaves  skin  blotchy-looking  robs  it  of 
that  clear,  lovely  look.  The  14-I)ay  I'almolive 
Plan  brought  actual  definite  gains  to  89%  <)f 
367  women  who  bad  oily  skin.  Sec  if  it  won't 
help  your  skin  become  less  oily — clearer. 


Less  coarse-looking  — smoother 

"Skin  less  coarse-looking  in  just  14  diys! 
says  F':thel  Nelson  of  Chicago.  The  :{6  doc- 
tors reported  almost  two-thirds  of  all  the 
women  tested  bad  smoother- -actually  liner 
lookingskin.  Reason  enough  lor  every  woman 
who  longs  for  a  younger  looking  complex- 


i(pll    to 


start  the  Palmcdivc  Plan  ti 


Fewer  tiny  blemishes 

Tinv  hlcrnishes  incipient  blackheads,  often 
caused  by  improper  cleansing,  respond  in 
most  cases  to  the  1  l-Day  Palm<dive  Plan.  "My 
skin  ini[>roved  a  lot,"  says  Alice  Musgrove  of 
New  Orleans.  The  doctors  found  liner  look- 
ing, clearer  skins  in  more  than  half  the  cases 
tested.  See  what   Palmolive  can  do  for  you! 


Fresher,  brighter  color 


"Skin  brighter,  a.ttually  less  sallow!  I 
Mary  Sullivan  of  New  York,  after  tc' 
the  14-Day  Palmolive  Plan.  The  36  ex 
ing  doctors  report  this  same  imporlai 
provement  for  2  skins  out  of  3  ainon 
Vm-,  women.  See  if  this  Plan  won't  bru 
fresher  skin— and  in  only  U  days! 


riD  Kit  KKTTM  Sr^lIVEn,  author 
u( Quality,  writes.  "I  was  siioh  a  calm  l>al>y 
they  calletl  me  IMari«l,  then  just  Ci«l.  I 
used  to  say  I  was  ^oin^  l<>  l>«-  a  doelor. 
I>iil  after  a  year  in  iiieili<'al  s<'Ii<m>I  I  -kiI 
married  and  four  eliildreu  Kepi  me  husy 
for  a  while.  So  I  he^au  lo  «rile.  I  also 
like  to  make  lhiniu:s.  lii^hl  now  I  hav«- 
tlresses  from  linen  <lisli  towels,  from 
eheese<;lolh,  from  a  >»  liile  summer  hiankel 
and  from  an  od<l  pair  of  <'urlaiiis  from  a 
friend's  allie.  I  d<ni'l  like  to  weed  or 
iron  or  cook,  though  my  hread  is  some- 
thing spe«'ial.  And  in  spite  of  having  lived 
for  many  y«'ars  in  N«'w  Kn^liUKl,  I  still 
like  my  hiaek  eofl'ee,  IMississippi  style, 
hefore   I   gel   out  of  he<l  in  the   morning." 


^^E"    '«^- 

*: 

t<f'' 

: 

^«.«.ai^ 
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>'AOMI  UII\TZI<:  writes,  "Last  winter 
when  we  were  snowed  in,  we  wrote  to  all 
the  warm-soun<ling  cities  in  the  country. 
Because  one  chain  her  of  «'ommeree  di«l 
sueh  a  good  selling  joh.  we  are  now  leaving 
Washington.  Conneelieiit  (a  very  nice 
town  with,  incidentally,  more  telephones 
per  capita  than  any  other  place  in  the 
world),  for  Plioeniv.  Ari/.ona,  ahout  which 
we  know  nothing  except  C.  of  C.  adjectives. 
Our  four-year-old.  Douglas,  has  a  cocker 
lik*'  Heynonny  in  The  Girl  Who  Had  l\o 
Pr'ule,  and  a  cat,  Augustus,  named  for  one 
of  the  ghoulish  chihiren  in  his  favorite 
lH>ok,  Slovenly  Peter.  1 1  shoidd  alarm  rather 
than  please  us,  I  suppose,  that  he  regards 
all  horrihie  examples  as  hehavior  models." 


MARGARET    4  OI.I.I!\»»    MCGINN, 

horn  in  Los  Angeles,  graduated  from 
I  .t.L.A.,  has  priorities  on  extracurricular 
a<:tivitics.  She  dances,  plays  a  neat  piano, 
composes  music,  is  a  leader  in  the  little- 
theater  movement  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
writes  short  stories.  {The  lieinlezvuiis  is 
her  first  to  be  published.)  In  "real"  life, 
she  keeps  house,  cooks,  compares  notes 
with  her  portrait-photographer  husband  — 
who  writes  too — and  keeps  sanity  from 
roller-skating  out  the  door  with  IMaihly 
and  Bill,  twins  who  will  be  six  on  Christ- 
mas Day.    .    .    .    All  this,  and  five  feet   lut». 
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.  .  .  ASK   JEAN     AOMAINE, 
FAaAOUS    MOOEl., 
SME   WAS  THIS    IVOR.y 
6A6y  IN    I9Z7 
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on  many  a  magazine  cover. 

But  wliat  makes  her  "tops"  as  a  model  is 
|)n.  (Ifs  that  Ivory  Look!) 

(was  nine,"  she  says.  "JVlother  got  me  off  to 
Ivory  Soap  as  a  baby,  and  1  use  it  for  my 


I'T  WASTE  IVORY  I   It  contains  scarce  materials. 


"Bxucc  ^<%iM  <iHd  ^ea-ttice  WiaM^an.  ^<M£d 
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IKN  you  buy  toys  for  the  firJt  peuce- 
liiiu'  Chrislinas  in  five  y»'ai^s,  don'l 
inviU>  «laiifi»'r  lo  your  honu".  lMaii>  [  pan-nls 
have  unwittingly  «lone  just  that,  says  the 
National  Safety  (-ouneil.  Kaeh  Cljiristmas 
hun<ire«ls  of  ehiUlren  are  kilU'»l  or|  injured 
because  of  toys  unwisely  seh>ete« 
eause  grownups  di«l  not  bother 
their  proper  use.  'I'o  give  your  ehil 
safest  playtime  with  the  most 
member: 


I,  or  be- 
lo  t«>a<'h 
.(Iri'ii  the 
fun,   re- 


II\   TIIK  TOY   IIKPAKTMKXT 


I.  Choose  toys  that  are  sliinly  a  nd  non- 
splintering,  but  not  too  heavy  for  the 
child's  strength. 

2.  Keep  in  mind  the  "hand-to-niou\;li"  tend- 
ency of  todtllers:  l>uttun  eyes,  or  other 
small  removable  parts,  may  eaijise  suffo- 
cation. 1 


ends, 
or  other 


3.  Beware  of  sharp  edges  or  pointed 

4.  Examine  paints  and  dyes  for  lead 
uoisoiious  ingredients,  and  ehecjk  washa 
bility. 

5.  Avoid  celluloid  «)r  highly  infl^immable 
fabrics. 

It.  Taboo  e/ectric  toys  for  very  young  jchildren. 

AT  HOIME  ' 

1 
1.  Give  children  "a  place  of  their  own"  for 
storage,  and  teach  them  to  picl*  up  toys 
from  stairs,  floor  and  porch. 

2.  Inspect  play  equipment  regularly:  the 
sand  box  f<»r  nails  or  other  sharp  objects; 
wagons  lor  loose  wheels;  wootleii  t«)ys  for 
rough  edges  and  splinters;  eleejjrlc  cords 
for  signs  of  fraying. 

:t.  Supervise  early  play  with  toys  that  require 
skill,  su<-h  as  air  ride,  chemistry  set, 
archery  set,  carpentry  tools. 


IN  a  recent  piihlitation  I  read  an  inter- 
view with  the  famous  architect,  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  occasioned  by  tlie  un- 
w  rapi)ing  of  his  model  for  The  Modern 
Gallery  of  Xonohjcctive  Painting.  In  the 
course  of  the  interview  he  called  the  big 
gray  Metro])olitan  Museum  "undemo- 
cratic." Public  rooms,  he  explained, 
.should  be  only  about  twelve  feet  high,  .so 
the  pco])le  will  not  feel  "insignificant." 

Mr.  Wright  is  a  lover  and  builder  of  ar- 
chitecture on  broad  horizontal  lines,  and 
in  his  designs  has  contributed  much  to  the 
comfort,  i)eauty  and  practicality  of  do- 
mestic life.  He  has  also  said  many  intelli- 
gent things  ai>out  city  i)lanning.  When 
Hockcfcllcr  ("enter  was  imder  discussion, 
he  sngg<'sted  that  it  woidd  be  Ix'tter  to 
tear  down  what  was  there  and  |)lant  the 
s]iace  to  grass  an<l  trees.  But  1  wonder 
whether  In-  wanted  only  tw«'l\i--foot  trees, 
lest  the  ])eoplc,  beside  a  towering  elm, 
.should  feel  "insifjnificant." 

'IMie  Metropolitan  Museiun  leaves  much 
lo  be  desir('<l,  'but  not  becau.se  its  rooms 
are  lofty,  'fhe  G.  I.  Joes  whom  I  .saw 
standing  awe-stricken  in  the  great  nave 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral;  or  watching  the 
robed  i)rocession  in  Canterbury  slowly 
climb  the  \ast  fliglit  of  stairs  wiiich  leads 
from  nav<'  to  altar,  for  the  enthronement 
of  the  archbishop;  or  kiu'cling  under  the 
lofty  arches  of  Notre-Dame  de  Paris;  or 
gazing  with  .saddened,  awe-struck  eyes 
into  the  wreckage  of  St.  Michael's  in 
Munich;  or  staring  u])ward,  in  St.  Peter' .s, 
at  Michelangelo's  immense  dome,  were 
not  feeling  insignificant.  On  the  con- 
trary, liiey  were  realizing  that  life  had  a 
grandeur,  beauty  and  significance  above 
and  beyond  tlienis<-lves  in  which,  iievt-r- 
theless,  they  could  share;  the  recognition 
did  not  demean  but  expanded  them,  not 
in  .self-satisfaction  but  in  esteem  for  th<' 
jjossibilities  in  lininan  achic\ement. 

Ihe  terrible  heresy  of  modern  democra- 
ti.sm  is  to  confound  democracy  with  medi- 
ocrity. This  is  to  make  the  "common 
man"  into  the  modern  tyrant.  Every- 
thing, it  is  argued,  must  be  keyed  and 
toned  down  to  his  under.standing,  lest  he 
get  an  "  inferiority  comi)lex."  Books  must 
be  written  in  the  language  of  the  gutter; 
motion  pictures  must  not  a])])eal  "above 
a  mental  age  of  eleven  years."  The  height 
of  inspiration  should  be  put  at  twelve 
feet — twice  the  measure  of  a  tall  man;  one 
mu.st  not  expect  him  to  lift  his  eyes  be- 
yond double  his  own  stature! 

This  neodeniocratism  has  nothing  to  do 
with  democracy,  nor  was  it  invented  by 
conunon  men,  but  by  panderers  who  wish 
to  divest  the  peopU'  of  their  own  personali- 
ties and  make  them  into  masses.  You  can 
search  America,  like  Diogenes  with  his 
lantern,  and  you  are  not  likely  to  find  a 


single  American  who  will  describe  himself 
as  a  member  of  the  masses.  The  masses 
exist  as  the  off.spring  of  modern  indus- 
trial civilization  and  commercialism,  with 
their  many  errors  and  crimes,  but  the 
business  of  democracy  is  to  turn  them  into 
The  People  again.  Every  girl  or  boy,  be  he 
a  mechanic's  child  or  a  hod  carrier's,  in 
every  moment  of  intellectual,  emotional 
or  spiritual  awakening,  wants  to  become 
something  other  than  of  the  mass;  wants 
to  be,  in  full  consciousness  of  personal,  in- 
dividual existence,  as  something  different, 
apart  and  therefore  precious.  He  does 
not  want  a  ceiling  j^ut  over  his  life.  He 
.says,  "Tlie  sky's  the  limit." 

JliVERY  child  wants  to  adore.  His  father — 
what  schoolboy  fights  occur  if  one  boy 
.says  to  another,  "Your  dad's  no  good." 
What  childish  woe  is  more  tragic  than 
loss  of  confidence  in  father  or  in  mother? 
The  human  being  responds  to  what  is 
above,  not  beneath  him:  to  the  father  as 
the  .symbol  of  strength;  to  the  mother,  as 
the  symbol  of  virtue;  to  the  bigger  boy; 
to  the  girl  who  is  "  better  than  I  am."  Out 
of  this  conies  si)iritual  growth. 

The  farm  lad  lies  on  the  hillside  and 
gazes  at  the  fleecy  clouds  floating  in  the 
faraway  bhiencss,  or  on  a  starry  night 
identifies  red  .\ntares  or  blue  Arcturus 
from  its  relationshi])  to  the  Big  Dipper; 
he  loves  the  broadest,  tallest  maple  tree 
in  the  farmyard,  and  brags  that  it  has 
.stood  there  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years; 
he  lo\es  the  ballads  of  prowess,  of  which 
tlie  .Vmerican  folklore  is  so  full — Paul 
Buiiyan,  the  Ciargantuan.  He  is  ever 
conscious  of  the  danger  and  grandeur  of 
tlie  elements — of  the  shattering  thunder, 
and  the  torrential  rain,  and  the  pullets 
tiiat  will  drown  uidess  rescued  from  the 
range;  of  the  sun  calling  the  earth  to  frui- 
tion or  baking  the  earth  on  the  roots  of  the 
crops;  of  his  own  inadequacy,  often,  to  do 
more  than  endure.  He  does  not  learn 
from  Nature  that  the  universe  revolves 
aroinid  himself,  and  at  his  own  rhythm, 
and  to  suit  his  own  whims,  but  that  it  I 
continually  invites  him  to  expand  himself 
into  it,  mastering,  if  he  can,  flood  and 
drought,  tempest  and  storm,  and  endur 
ing  with  fortitude  what  is  beyond  him  to 
master.  That  is  probably  one  rea.son  why 
farm  l)oys  grow  up  to  contribute  so  many 
names  to  Who's  Who,  as  inventors,  scien 
tists,  scholars,  educators,  artists  and  man- 
agers of  great  industries. 

The  measure  of  a  man  is  never  the  ceil 
ing  of  his  snnig  self-satisfaction,  but  tb 
measure  of  his  hinnility  and  reverence, 
which  do  not  demean  but  ennoble,  and 
are  hallmarks  of  all  noble  natures.  Anc' 
the  great  apo.stles  of  .\merican  democracy 
wanted  to  lift  the  ceilings,  not  clamj 
them  down.  (Conlinned  on  Page  182 
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LEAOS  OFF  WITH  OLD-FASHIONEO.CtflCKENY  NOOOtE  SOUP  \ 


HOLIDAY  entertaining  can  still  be  fun  — and  still  be 
thrifty !  There's  not  a  single  expensive  food  in  this 
whole  grand  menu. 

Start-of-the-meal  inspiration  is  Lipton's  Noodle 
Soup— rich  and  chickeny-tasting,  like  the  golden  noo- 
dle soup  that  used  to  come  out  of  grandma's  own  soup 
kettle!  Lipton's  is  real,  old-fashioned  noodle  soup— 
with  oodles  of  tender  egg  noodles  in  its  savory,  par- 
sley-flecked broth ! 

Did  we  say  thrifty?  Indeed,  yes!  A  10(*  package  of 
this  grand  soup  mix  serves  ()!  Quick  to  fix,  too  .  .  . 
cooks  to  a  glorious  goodness  in  just  7  minutes! 


'PARTY-FOK-PENNIES"  HOLIDAY  BUFFET 

Llptoii'^  Noodle  Sou|> 

*Deviled  Cheese  and  Olive  Suiidwiches 

Grilled  Fraiikfiirlers  filiiflTed 

with  I'ickle  Kelish 

Hot  I'oluto  Salud 

Christmas  C'.ruiiherry  Fie 

Mulled  Cider 

*Deviled  Cheese  and  Olive  Sand tci cites.  As  coin|)linient-getting 
as  your  first  course  of  Lipton's!  Mix  H  pound  softened  or  grated 
American  cheese,  1  teaspoon  prepared  mustard,  '4  teaspoon  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  and  dash  of  pepper.  Spread  on  6  slices  of  trimmed  bread. 
Garnish  with  sliced  olives.  Broil  until  brown.  Serves  6.  Shopping 
Reminder:  Put  Lipton's  Noodle  Soup  on  your  grocery  list  today.  Its 
old-tashioned  goodness  adds  cheer  to  any  holiday  meal! 


ALSO  IN 

THRIFTY  3-PACK 

CARTONS 


CONTINENTAL 


LIPTON'S 
NOODLE  SOUP 

Made  by  the  makers  of  fhai  brisk  Upton  Tea 
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SOME  girls  have  it  and  some  {'iris  don't— but  it's  a 
cjuality  all  {:als  wa:  t,  from  sixteen  to  sixty!  It's 
that  strange,  wonderful  and  elusive  somcthi,  g,  thr.t 
old  black  magic  that  can  give  ore  her  choice  (f 
fellows,  class  rings  and  Friday-ni::ht  dates  v.  hile  another 
can  spend  her  week-end  evenings  at  home  putting  her 
hair  in  curlers,  working  old  crossword  puzzles  and  won- 
dering sadly  what  Van  Johnson  is  doing  toni;  ht.  It's 
sin.jJy  a  modification  of  that  old  feeling  that  makes  the 
world  go  round.  It's  the  ability  to  make  boys  like  you. 
In  every  high-school  crowd  there  are  some  fortunate 
gals  who  seem  to"  know  how  to  attract  boys  by  saying 
just  the  right  thing  at  the  rif-ht  time  or  by  saying  noth- 
ing at  all  —at  just  the  rif:ht  time.  There  are  some  young 
characters  who  have  admiring  joes  clamoring  to  carry 
their  notebooks  and  crayons  home  from  school  as  far 
back  as  sixth  grade.  These  are  the  girls  who  have  the 
natural  ability  to  make  an  ordinary  "hello"  or  a  small 
smile  go  a  long  way.  They  aren't  necessarily  huba- 
huba  personalities  who  wear  a  sweater  and  skirt  as  if 
it  were  a  flowered  sarong  and  turn  all  boy-girl  conversa- 
tion into  a  long,  low  whistle.  They  are  just  ordinary 
girls  with  that  well-scrubbed,  All-American  look,  but 
they  are  girls  that  boys  like  to  be  with.  They  just 
happen  to  understand  men ! 

>IAKE  IT  YOIJRSKLF.  And  what  have  these 
particular  dreamy  characters  got  that  you  haven't 
got— or  couldn't  acquire  if  you  tried?  Nothing  at  all. 
Get  out  of  the  rut  and  into  the  groove  yourself  by  mak- 
ing a  mental  list  of  all  the  boys  you  know  and  all  the 
boys  you'd  like  to  know.  Thir.k  of  them  as  a  "troup" 
first  and  then  try  concentrating  on  them  one  by  one, 
and  before  you  know'  it  they  will  stand  out  in  your  mind 
not  as  "boys,"  not  as  "potential  date  material."  but  as 
individuals.  (Or  didn't  you  hww  that  boys  are  people?) 
.'\nd  if  you're  a  smart  young  character  you  will  rL-rrem- 
ber  always  that  every  boy  is  different  and  you  will  treat 
each  one  that  way.  You'll  remember  everything  in- 
dividual about  him:  his  favorite  class,  his  favorite  bard, 
his  favorite  s]x>tI  and  what  he  likes  to  talk  about.   Let 
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■|.E;T-.S   II.IVE  A  PAIITV!" 

W  aiit  t(i  lia\c  fiiii?  \\  ell.  Id's  lia\<'  a  part>  !  ^  on  call 
(he  g;!i»g  and  srl  ihr  oxrniiij;  iiinl  wr'll  supply  sittiir 
tiii^ht  ideas  for  fun  in  th*'  new  Suh-Di'li  hfMiklrt:  I.kt's 
IIavk  \  l'\UTV'.  CoRiplctf  willi  plans  for  (jan*!  (jatlirr- 
Ing.H  for  all  oicaHloiis.  Seiiil  )<nir  request  with  '•>  cents  to 
the  Itefereiice  Library.  I.M)li:s"  lloMK  .lot  UN  *i,.  Inile- 
pendence  S<|iii!re,  l'li!la<lelpliia  ."S,  IVnns>  l>  ania,  ami 
ask  for  your  cop>   of  l,t:r"s  W  w  i,  a  I'akti  I    ,No.  221(1. 


him  know  you  think  he's  interesting— and  then  what 
could  be  more  interesting  than  spending  a  Friday  eve- 
ning just  talking  about  himself  to  you? 

Boys,  like  puppies,  can  sense  when  they  are  with  a 
friend,  so  begin  your  personality  retread  with  the  idea 
that  you  want  this  boy  for  your  friend— and  then  give 
him  tim.e  to  reach  the  same  conclusion  about  you.  Teach 
yourself  to  say  six  times  a  day — whether  you're  studying 
in  the  library,  star.ding  round  a  football  bonfire  or  just 
waiting  in  line  for  a  sandwich  and  a  malted  for  lunch— 
"This  is  fun!"  Any  gal  who  has  fun  is  fun,  and  before 
you  know  it  you'll  be  pairing  off  with  boys  who  get  as 
big  a  kick  out  of  high-school  life  as  you  do. 

WKAI'T  I.X  ATTKIVTIOX.  And  put  this  down  in 
your  mem.ory  book.  All  fellows  like  to  be  made  to  feel 
like  big-tim.e  operators.  There  isn't  a  boy  in  the  world 
who  won't  appreciate  your  friendship— if  you  can  make 
him  feel  like  the  only  boy  in  the  world.  If  you're  tucked 
away  in  the  confer  of  a  drugstore  booth  having  an  after- 
school  sundae  with  a  particular  joe,  keep  your  attention 
turned  on  him.  It's  his  opinion  of  this  year's  basketball 
team  you  want  to  hear;  you  want  to  know  what  he 
thinks  of  the  school  debate  squad ;  and  you  like  to  listen 
to  Caldonia  boom.ing  out  of  the  juke  box  because 
it  was  his  nickel  that  played  it.  When  you  are  dancing, 
keep  your  mind  on  your  man  and  the  music  instead  of 
letting  it  wander  off  to  worry  about  with  whom  you'll 
be  dancing  next  num.ber.  And  when  the  crowd  has  an  eve- 


ning  party,  have  fun  with  the  man  of  the  moment  instead 
of  tryirg  to  muster  up  manpower  for  next  Friday  night ! 
Be  a  one-man  girl— at  least  when  you're  with  that  man. 
It's  not  deceit— it's  just  intelligent  flattery! 

Tl  K»  i;%'ITH  \  BE  A  I'.  And  while  we're  on  the  sub- 
ject of  giving  the  boys  the  one-and-only.  dreamy-eyed 
routi.'.e,  how  about  getting  your  thoughts  out  of  the 
jeans-and-shirt  de])artment  and  using  a  fluffy,  pink- 
and-white  approach  with  the  men  in  your  life?  .'Vny  girl 
can  be  a  good  sport  and  a  smooth  gal  at  the  same  time ! 
Just  because  you're  willing  to  roast  your  own  wieners 
at  a  picnic  or  shiver  through  a  football  game  in  the 
middle  of  November  is  no  reason  why  you  can't  be 
feminine  on  the  side.  It's  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  a  girl. 
You  have  a  lot  of  head  and  a  lot  of  heart,  so  use  them 
both.  Learn  to  f.r^ec/ boys  to  treat, you  like  a  girl.  Let 
them  enjoy  the  smooth,  big-man  feeling  of  opening 
doors,  pulling  out  chairs,  helping  you  on  with  your  coat 
and  taking  care  of  you  on  a  date.  Let  them  be  consid- 
erate in  little  ways.  This  "are  you  a  man,  am  I  a 
mouse?"  attitude  toward  boys  is  smart  tactics  because 
it's  fun  for  them,  it's  fun  for  you,  and  it's  natural  for 
any  fellow  to  want  to  feel  big  and  protective  anyway! 
You  know  the  old  story— it's  the  gal  who  expects  the 
orchids  who  gets  them. 

Remember,  too.  that  dating  is  a  50-50  proposition. 
It's  up  to  some  joe  to  give  you  a  jin^'le  and  make  all 
arrangements  for  Friday  night,  but  once  the  evening 
begins,  it's  your  turn  to  carry  the  ball.  Since  there's 
nothing  more  fun  than  a  gal  who  has  fun,  have  a  good 
time  every  chance  you  get.  There  is  a  difference  between 
putting  on  an  act  (perking  up  automatically,  smiling 
coyly  and  winking  those  baby-blues)  for  fellows  and 
just  being  natural— so  roll  your  eyes,  giggle  and  look 
pretty  if  you  feel  like  it.  Hi^h-schocl  gals  are  most  at- 
tractive when  they  act  exactly  like  high-school  gals, 
and  that's  the  way  boys  like  you  best. 

Everything  depends  on  you,  so  just  forget  that  old 
adage:  She  who  lau.^ihs  last,  lau-^hs  lon,>:cst.  You  start 
the  fun  and  you'll  be  right  in  there  to  finish  it  too! 
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GARGLE  LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 


YOU  may  help  lessen  a  cold's  severity  or  head 
it  off  entirely  if  you  take  this  delightful  pre- 
raution  early  and  often,  because  .  .  . 

Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  millions  of  germs 
ailed  the  "secondary  invaders"  on  mouth  and 
hroat  surfaces  before  they  can  stage  a  mass  in- 
asion  of  throat  tissues  to  produce  a  cold's  mis- 
rable  symptoms. 

Attack  the  Germs 

)rdinarily   the    secondary   invaders    cause    no 

^  'ouble.  But  they  can  often  get  the  upper  hand 

'hen  l^ody  resistance  is  lowered  by  fatigue,  wet 

r  cold   feet,   drafts,   and   sudden  temperature 

>  langes. 

So  we  repeat:  At  the  first  symptom  of  trouble, 
argle  with  Listerine  Antiseptic.   Attack   the 
rms  before  they  attack  you. 
Actual  tests  have  shown  germ  reductions  on  mouth 


and  throat  surfaces  ranging  up  to  96.796  fifteen 
nii)iutes  after  a  Listerine  Antiseptic  gargle,  and  up 
to  80%  an  hour  after. 

This  marked  germ-killing  action,  we  believe, 
helps  to  explain  Listerine  Antiseptic's  impres- 
sive test  record  in  fighting  colds. 

Fewer  Colds  for  Listerine  Antiseptic 
Users  in  Tests 

Tests  made  over  a  period  of  twelve  years 
showed  this  remarkable  record: 

That  those  who  gargled  Listerine  Antiseptic 
twice  daily  had  fewer  colds  and  fewer  sore 
throats  than  those  who  did  not  gargle.  More- 
over, when  Listerine  Antiseptic  users  did  have 
colds,  they  were  usually  milder  and  of  shorter 
duration. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  threatening  "Secondary  Invaders" 
which  Listerine  Antiseptic  attacks 


/'-.v--,\   /     .     i 


•.j,,uo  h^k^:i 


TOP  ROW,  left  to  right:  PneumococcusType  III,  Pneumococcus  Type  IV 
Streptococcus  Viijdars.  Friedlandei's  Bacillus.  BOTTOM  ROW,  lell  to 
right:  Streptococcus  Hemolyticus,  Bacillus  Influenzae,  Micrococcus 
Catarrhalis,  Staphylococcus  Aureus. 


You  can  see  by  their  names  that  they're  nothing  to 
IdoI  with.  Millions  of  theiti  can  live  on  mouth  and 
throat  surfaces,  waiting  until  body  resistance  is  low- 
ered to  strike.  You  can  realize  the  importance  of  the 
regular  use  of  Listerine  Antiseptic  to  try  to  keep  their 
numbers  reduced. 
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"TISSUE  STARVATION"— ADVANCED  STAGE 

ADVANCED  "TISSUH  STARVATION"  can  cause 
pronounced  scarlet-red  discoloration  and 
lesions  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  swelling, 
bleeding  and  soreness  in  the  gums. 


"TISSUE  STARVATION"— EARLY  STAGE 

TONGUE  LESIONS  like  these  and  swollen, 
tender  gums  may  result  from  a  continuing — 
even  though  relatively  mild  —  deficiency  of 
vitamins  in  the  body. 


Tongues  can  tell! 

Early  and  Advanced 

Signs  of 


"TISSUE  STARVATION" 

is  producible  by  a  lack  of  vitamins 

in  the  living  cells  of  your  body 


THE   SIGNS   OF  VITAMIN   DEFICIENCY   OFTEN   APPEAR 
FIRST  IN    EYES,   SKIN,  TONGUE   AND  MOUTH 


MILLIONS  of  Americans  are  laboring 
under  the  delusion  that  vitamins 
are  merely  a  daily  diet  need. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth!  For,  vitamins  are  part  and  parcel 
of  all  body  tissues.  If  you  haven't  enough 
of  them,  sigos  of  tissue  deficiency  may 
appear  in  your  body. 

You  can  have  a  "Tissue  Starvation" 
even  though   overweight.   And   medical 


THE  MILES   PLAN 

FOR  HEALTH  PROTECTION 

1.  PROPER  DIET.  Vitamin  deficiencies 
may  accrue  gradually  in  the  body 
tissues  throughout  your  entire  life. 
So  try  to  eat  a  balanced  diet  every 
day  from  now  on. 

2.  PROTECTIVE  VITAMINS.  Take  one 
capsule  of  Miles  One-A-Day  Multiple 
Vitamins  every  day. 

3.  CONDITIONING  FACTORS.  Certain 
conditions  and  habits  (diarrhea, 
over-indulgence,  etc.)  increase  vita- 
min needs.  Protect  yourself  then  by 
taking  extra  vitamins. 

4.  SEE  YOUR  DOCTOR— if  you  think 
you  have  lesions — as  above — that 
indicate  vitamin  deficiency. 


opinion  holds  that  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans DO  carry  signs  of  "Tissue  Starva- 
tion" producible  by  vitamin  deficiency. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding — the  pic- 
ture to  the  left  above  is  of  an  unusually 
severe  and  advanced  condition.  Tissue 
deficiencies  like  this  are  seldom  encoun- 
tered in  the  United  States.  But  the  signs 
of  "Tissue  Starvation"  you  should  be  on 
the  lookout  for  are  such  mild,  early  ones 
as  those  in  the  right-hand  picture. 

Watch  for  them  and  for  other  common 
evidences  of  "Tissue  Starvation" — cloudy 
eyes,  lip  lesions,  rough  skin  on  arms  and 
thighs.  These  signs,  of  course,  may  result 
from  such  conditions  as  irritation,  infec- 
tion or  other  malnutrition,  but  "Tissue 
Starvation"  due  to  vitamin  deficiency  is 
a  frequent  and  basic  cause. 

So  help  to  guard  against  this  form  of 
"Tissue  Starvation"  by  taking  One-A- 
Day  (brand)  Multiple  Vitamins.  You  get 
all  the  known  needed  vitamins  in  One-A- 
Day  (brand)  Multiple  Vitamin  Capsules 
— yes,  vitamins  A,  Bi,  B2,  C  and  D,  plus 
Niacin  Amide,  Calcium  Pantothenate 
and  Be.  Now  on  sale  at  all  drugstores. 


MULTIPLE    VITAMIN     CAPSULES 

Miles  LoUbratories,  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Our  Readers  Write  Ds 


My,  How  You've  Cbangt^d! 


PHOTO  BV  LAKKY  KEK.HLbV 

Tokyo. 
Dear  Editors:  This  is  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  of  Japan.  When  the  Americans 
arrived  here  in  Tokyo,  all  publishing  es- 
tablishments were  required  to  post  their 
names  in  English  translation  at  the  en- 
trance door.  For  a  minute  I  thought  I 
was  back  home  with  "the  magazine 
women  believe  in." 

LARRY  KEIGHLEY. 

MuMt  (ierniaiiy  .Starve? 

Monterey,  Indiana. 
Dear  Editors :  I  am  going  to  quote  from 
a  letter  recently  received  from  my  son. 
Pfc.  Earl  Edward  Wheatley,  who  is  now 
guarding  prisoners  in  Germany,  after 
months  of  hard  fighting. 

Offenhausen,  Germany. 

"Dear  Mom:  Unless  the  U.  S.  A.  helps 
Europe  and  (Germany  this  winter,  the  peo- 
ple are  going  to  starve  and  freeze.  Crops 
here  are  being  retarded  by  the  cold,  wet 
weather.  I  nearly  froze  to  death  last  win- 
ter and  I  have  not  yet  got  warmed  up. 
There  is  aljsolutely  no  coal  for  anything 
except  electric  plants.  Even  vital  canning 
plants  are  stallcti  for  lack  of  coal.  Europe 
will  be  hungry  this  winter.  Prices  are  un- 
believably low  in  spite  of  the  shortages.  I 
could  buy  the  whole  town  for  a  thousand 
dollars  and  a  pack  of  cigarettes. 

"  Even  fuel  for  hot  water  is  very  scarce.  I 
watched  an  old  man  work  for  two  hours  the 
other  day  digging  out  a  charred  stick  about 
6x6x3  feet.  Mom,  it  will  be  terrible  if  the 
U.  S.  A.  just  stands  by  and  lets  Europe 
starve  and  freeze  this  winter. 

"Love,  Earl." 

This  letter  would  probably  make  some 
people  say  that  my  boy  was  soft;  but  as 
he  is  guarding  German  prisoners,  I  do  not 
imagine  the  Army  thinks  so. 

Sincerely  yours, 
MRS.  WM.  G.  WHEATLEY. 

Children  Must  Eat 

Berkeley,  California. 

Dear  Editors:  The  feature  How  France 
Lives  makes  the  suffering  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple rise  up  and  hit  you  between  the  eyes. 
The  picture  showing  one  month's  ration  of 
cheese  and  meat  is  one  I  shall  not  forget. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this 
hungry  Europe  you  describe  and  the 
starving  children  growing  up  in  it?  I 
thoroughly  agree  that  our  children  are  go- 
ing to  need  strong  husky  colleagues  to 
build  a  democratic  tomorrow.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  very  much  a  woman's  job. 
When  it  comes  to  children,  it's  not  too 
hard  for  us  to  think  along  international 
lines.  What  can  you  suggest  that  we  can 
do  in  a  hurry?  Cordially  yours, 

ESTELLE  BOOTH. 

►  See  "Can  We  Eat  'Well  and  Feed  Europe 
loo?"  by  Roy  Veatch,  p.  40.   ED. 

What  About  These 
KniiliNh  War  llrides? 

WashinRtoyi,  D.  C. 
Dear  Editors:    I  was  among  the  first  of 
the  20,000  British  brides  to  arrive  in  the 
U.S.  A. 

The  difference  between  our  two  sy.s- 
tcms  of  education  is  particularly  notice- 
able. I  think  the  American  system  of  co- 
education is  ideal.  There  is  an  appalling 
segregation  of  the  sexes  in  English  schools. 


Girls  are  not  supposed  to  think  about 
boys,  clothes  or  how  to  make  themselves 
attractive;  boys  are  made  to  feel  fools  if 
they  show  any  interest  in  girls. 

The  outcome?  Girls  are  coy,  awkward 
and  utterly  stupid  when  they  leave  school. 
The  boys  look  upon  girls  as  queer  crea- 
tures, and  spend  their  time  showing  off 
and  being  generally  boring  to  cover  their 
shyness.  The  final  result  has  been  the 
huge  percentage  of  Englishmen  prefer- 
ring to  drink,  smoke  and  tell  dirty  stories 
among  themselves,  while  the  women  stay 
home  hoping  for  a  little  romance. 

Then  the  Americans  came  along.  They 
were  attentive,  kind  and  understanding. 
They  noticed  your  dress,  your  hair  and 
paid  you  compliments.  Small  wonder 
that  so  many  Engli.shwomen  married 
them.  Englishmen  see  their  young  girls 
being  swept  off  by  many  other  nationali- 
ties, but  when  it  comes  to  Americans  they 
cover  up  their  jealousy  by  saying,  "Oh, 
well,  they  have  more  money."  After  the 
war  60,000  English  girls  will  have  left 
England. 

I  do  not  think  there  will  be  many  di- 
vorces between  Americans  and  British 
wives.  English  girls  do  not  expect  their 
husbands  to  behave  like  the  hero  of  a  ro- 
mantic novel.  Englishmen  are  mostly 
rather  cold,  therefore  any  kindness,  gen- 
erosity or  demonstration  of  affection  will 
be  noticed. 

Each  nation  has  learned  much  about 
the  other.  You  like  our  antiquity  and 
we  admire  your  progress. 

English  girls'  hearts  were  first  lo.st  to 
the  American  soldiers,  and  many  have 
since  been  captured  by  the  American  peo- 
ple and  country.  We  will  certainly  do  all 
we  can  to  make  the  Anglo-American 
marriage  a  success.  Vou  have  received  us 
so  warmly  and  we  are  proud  to  feel  that 
we  are  part  of  America. 

Sincerely  yours, 
JUNE  WARREN. 

Thewe  Ameriean  Virls! 

Springfield,  Illinois. 

Dear  Editor:  Ask  any  American  which 

wife  he  prefers :  One  that  loves  him  with  all 

her  heart,  yet  is  independent  enough  to 

want  to  do  the  best  she  can  with  his  life  and 

hers — and  the  children's?  Or  a  girl  who 

loves  him  the  same,  yet  considers  him  her 

tin  god  and  lord  and  master  of  their  home  ? 

Sincerely, 

MRS.  DOROTHY  GLISSON. 

■  Most  men  would  like  a  bit  of  both,  we 
think.   ED. 

Nations  Thrive  Where 
Women  are  Honored 

Clayton,  Missouri. 

Gentlemen :  I  have  just  read  Those  Eng-' 
lish  Girls,  by  Merrill  Panitt.  This  inspired 
me  to  draw  out  a  letter  from  Sgt.  Edward 
W.  Scholl.  I  quote  a  paragraph  written 
April  eighteenth,  in  Germany: 

"In  all  the  places  where  I've  been,  one 
thing  has  been  very  outstanding.  Where 
women  were  given  equal  rights  plus  con- 
sideration, those  communities  or  coun- 
tries were  prosperous  and  honored  by 
others;  if  countries  did  not  have  regard  for 
their  women,  they  didn't  get  to  first  base." 
That  subject  could  easily  be  broadened. 
Most  sincerely. 
PHYLLIS  WEBER. 

Two-Faeed  Amerit-an  Women 

Bluefield,  West  Virginia 
Dear  Editor:  So  the  returning  warrior 
likes  the  dependent  type !  You  mean  that 
we  can  actually  he  clinging  vines?  No 
more  taking  the  car  to  be  fixed  —  no  more 
being  a  business  manager  in  addition  to 
everything  else?  Can  we  just  say,  "Let 
George  do  it"? 
Oh,  happy  days! 

FRANCES  CHAPMAN. 

•  All  the  average  man  asks  is  that  his 
wife  and/or  sweetheart  be  a  sturdy 
oak  while  he's  away  at  war  or  the  office; 
a  clinging  vine  on  his  return.  That's 
what  makes  successful  American  wives 
and /or  sweethearts  so  wonderful  when 
they  surpass  in  both  roles.  ED. 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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BABY:  I  can  hardly  bear  to  look!  We  should  never  have 
left  home— even  for  just  a  week. 

MOTHER:  What's  wrong  with  your  Granny's  house,  I'd  like  to  know? 

BABY:  I  been  watching  her  clean  the  toilet.  (Stage  whisper):  She 
didn't  add  Lysol  disinfectant  to  the  cleaning  water  before  she 
began  this  time! 

MOTHER:  Oh,  come.  Surely  you'd  forgive  her  for  missing  just  once? 
She's  a  regular  fuss-budget  about  cleaning  with  Lysol  when 
somebody's  sick. 

BABY:   Doctor's  orders,  no  doubt. 

MOTHER:  Naturally,  to  help  keep  the  germs  from  spreading  to  the 
whole  family. 


BABY:    Humph !  So  if  somebody  was  sick  she  wouldn't 
trust  to  just  a  washday  bleach  or  cleanser  .  .  . 

MOTHER:  Certainly  not! 

BABY:  But  how  does  she  know  germs  aren't  lurking  in  the  bathroom 
right  now?  You  told  me  you  can't  even  see  'em  yourself! 

MOTHER:  You're  right,  darling.  She  ought  to  use  a  real  germ-killer 
every  time  she  cleans ! 

BABY:  Well,  you  tell  her  then !  I've  made  enough  speeches  for  one  day! 


MORAL:  Every  single  time  you  clean  . . .  disinfect  with 


tc-%,> 


Lysol  the  toilet:  Quick  and 
easy.  Just  add  2ii  table- 
spoons to  each  gallon  of 
cleaning  water.  Deodorizes 
—  helps  remove  stains. 


Lysol  the  tub:  Powerful 
germ-killer  .  .  .  you  need  up 
to  6  times  less  than  of 
bleach  disinfectants. 


Lysol  the  floors:  Actually 
helps  clean  because  it's 
"soapy".  Won't  harm  paint, 
varnish  or  linoleum. 


More  women  use     | 

Lysol    than    any 
other   household 
disinfectant.  Don't  ever  risk 
being  without  it! 

Copr..  1S45.  by  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 


For  FREE  booklet  on  family  health  protection,  send  postcard  or  letter  to  Dept.  G-45,  Lehn  <Lr  Fink,  683  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  22,  N.  Y.  if  BUY  VICTORY  BONDS  ir 
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"Now,  thank  goodness,  we  can  switch  to  a  silent  Servel," 

says      <IQQlxJ     vQi-OLje^Li^ 


Starring  in  Walter  Wanger's  "SCARLET  STREET" 


Joan  Bennett  has  been  looking  forward,  like  a 
lot  of  other  folks,  to  the  day  when  she  could  replace 
her  noisy  old  refrigerator  with  a  new  one.  "It's 
here,"  she  says,  "and  this  time  our  family  is  get- 
ting a  Servel  Gas  Refrigerator!  Friends  who've 


had  their  Servels  for  years  never  have  any  noise. 
And  no  big  repair  bUls.  That's  the  kmd  of  refrig- 
erator I  want."  If  that's  the  kind  of  refrigerator 
you  want,  too,  maybe  you'd  better  look  into  Servel 
today.  Because  ...  it  stays  silent,  lasts  longer. 


You  can't  hear  a  thing!  Tnai  a  because  a  tiny 
gas  flame  does  the  work  in  Servel.  It  circulates 
the  refrigerant  that  produces* cold  and  ice. 
There's  not  a  single  moving  part  in  the  freezing 
system  to  cause  noise,  wear  or  need  fixing. 


See  the  new  models  today —at  your  Gas  Com- 
pany. You'll  be  amazed  how  roomy  they  are,  how 
they'll  save  you  hours  of  shopping  time.  Look,  too, 
at  the  ingenious  way  they're  arranged  inside. 
There's  just-right  temperatures  for  meats  .  .  . 


for  vegetables ...  for  frozen  foods.  And  remember 
—like  the  more  than  two  million  Servels  that 
fortunate  families  are  enjoying  right  now,  your 
new  Servel  will  give  you  also  exclusive  operating 
advantages.  Permanent  silence.  Longer  service. 


For  Farm  and  Country  homes,  there  are  mod(l 
that  run  on  Bottled  Gas — Tank  Gas — Keroserj 
Write  for  complete  details  to  Servel,  Inc.,  Evar  I 
ville,  Indiana,  or  Servel  (Canada)  Ltd.,  457  Ki]| 
Street,  W.  Toronto  1,  Ontario. 


i\ 
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(Continued  from  Page  10) 
Cunsidor  thA  B«^ani 
In  Your  4twn  Kyv 

North  Hollywood,  California. 

Dear  Editors :  Won't  you  please  dress  up 
Dorothy  Thompson's  editorials  with  a 
pretty  illustration  and  a  teaser  line  so  that 
more  women  will  read  what  she  has  to 
say?  Women  mustn't  leave  the  peace  up 
to  Washington  this  time. 

Of  course  we  housewives  are  busy,  but 
we  know  that  keeping  a  house  clean  and  a 
family  happy  is  not  something  we  can  do 
once  thoroughly  and  then  neglect. 

What  is  the  use  of  scrubbing,  mending 
and  preparing  well-balanced  meals,  if  the 
world  is  infected  with  a  dread  disease  that 
breaks  out  every  twenty  years  or  so?  A 
cure  would  be  worth  working  hard  for, 
wouldn't  it?  And  I  for  one  think  the 
housewives  of  the  world  have  got  to  do  a 
major  portion  of  the  labor. 

Most  sincerely, 
DORIS  RADER. 

If  we  all  obeyed  the  Golden  Rule,  "  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you,"  the  world's  problems 
could  be  solved  overnight.  Unless  the 
shock  of  everyone's  doing  the  decent, 
Christian  thing  proved  too  much  for 
our  wicked  and  sinful  hearts.    ED. 

La  Princesse  Lointaine 

Louisville,  Kenttuky. 
Dear  Editors :  Roald  Dahl  (Death  of  an 
Old,  Old  Man)  says  the  best-looking  girl 
he  ever  saw  was  Greek.  Well,  Mr.  Dahl, 
there   are   some    good-looking   girls   over 
here  if  you'd  only  shop  around  a  little. 
Sincerely, 
ELAINE  GIBSON. 

'  Like  many  war-weary,  handsome,  ro- 
mantic and  young  flying  heroes  of  this 
war,  Wing  Commander  Dahl  is  chiefly 
interested  in  what  lies  behind  the  be- 
yond. Your  best  bet  is  to  fly  to  Tibet. 
ED. 

Does  IMotlier  Love 
Come  in  Boxes? 

Richmond,  Indiana. 

Dear  Mr.  Gould :  Coming  right  on  top  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  the  artificial  baby  ten- 
der is  almost  too  much  for  me  to  take. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  the  most  elemental 
form  of  communication.  The  satisfaction 
of  loving  arms  around  him  and  the  con- 
sistent prompt  response  to  a  baby's  needs 
do  more  for  his  emotional  security  than 
books,  lectures,  psychiatrists  and  preach- 
ers can  do  later  on. 

Of  course  the  baby  tender  would  be  all 
right  for  that  small  minority  who  neglect 
their  children  anyway,  or  for  use  in  the 
poorest  homes  where  babies  often  suffer 
the  affliction  of  vermin.  But  I  doubt  these 
homes  could  afford  it. 

I  wonder  to  what  advantage  Mrs.  Skin- 
ner placed  the  time  she  .saved!  J':  should 
have  been  on  a  very  high  plane. 

Sincerely  yours, 
MARCELENE  COX. 

[She  Could  Have  I'm^d  One 

Yardley,  Pennsylvania. 
Dear  Sirs:  I  wish  I  had  had  a  "baby 
Ibox"  last  summer.  My  baby  was  cutting 
jteeth  and  the  temperature  was  close  to 
jlOO  for  about  two  weeks.  He  had  a  com- 
Ibined  heat  and  tooth  rash  and  every  night 
ll  had  to  fan  him  before  he  co  'Id  possibly 
Iget  to  sleep.  If  I  had  had  one  of  the  Skin- 
Iner  "baby  compartments,"  the  baby 
^vould  have  been  spared  a  lot  of  that 
agony.  Sincerely, 

RUTH  C.  .SCOTT. 

She  "Was  Horrified 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 
Dear  Editors :  When  I  first  saw  the  title, 
aby  in^a  Box,  and  the  accompanying  pic- 
ures.    I    was   horrified.     However,    after 
eading  the  article,    I   was  entirely  con- 
erted.  After  all,  a  baby  stays  in  his  bed 
ir  crib  nine  tenths  of  the  time  (or  should  !) 
nd  what  is  the  "box"  but  a  glorified  sort 
if  bed  ? 
Since  I  have  four  children  of  my  own, 
know  how  much  work  a  baby  is  and  I 
ay,  "More  power  to  the  idea." 
Sincerely, 
MRS.  HENRY  C.  CUNINGHAM. 


em' 
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IVe  Remember,  l^e  Remember 

The  Thatched  Cottage 

Stovely,  Huntingdonshire,  England. 

Dear  Editors:  Station  117,  somewhere 
in  England,  has  closed  down.  The  cobbled 
village  street  over  which  so  many  Amer- 
ican feet  have  passed,  is  deserted. 

Just  a  receding  memory,  the  popcorn 
parties  at  my  little  Queen  Anne  cottage, 
which  became  the  second  home  to  many  a 
boy  off  duty;  toasting  marshmallows  on 
twigs  over  the  log  fire — card  games,  and 
fried  eggs,  "sunny  side  up";  hamburger 
night  at  the  Aero  Club  with  never  enough 
hamburgers  to  go  round. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  qualities  which  en- 
deared the  G.  I.'s  to  us,  the  one  which  will 
last  longest  in  our  minds  is  the  love  and 
understanding  of  children  and  the  length 
to  which  American  generosity  will  go. 
Many  a  village  child  in  England  will  re- 
member the  Christmas  parties  at  the 
camps,  and  the  endless  sacrifice  of  candy 
rations  for  them. 

GLADYS  DE  BRIS.AY. 

A  Real  Santa  Ciaus 

Forest,  Virginia. 

Dear  Madam:  I  have  never  seen  a  How 
America  Lives  article  about  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  the  mountains.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  of  my  own  experience  there  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  seven  years  ago. 

We  lived  near  Asheville,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  a  small  four-room  house.  The 
weather  was  very  cold;  sleet,  snow  and  ice 
covered  everything.  My  husband  had 
been  hurt  in  the  feldspar  mines  and  one  of 
our  eight-5'ear-old  twins  had  had  a  terrible 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever. 

I  had  no  money  and  no  toys  for  my  five 
children,  and  they  kept  asking  me  all  day 
as  we  hovered  around  the  little  tin  heater: 

"Mamma,  do  you  reckon  Santa  Claus 
will  come  tonight?" 

"No,  honey,  it  is  too  bad  for  Santa  to- 
night.   He  can't  get  here." 

"But,  mamma,  he  always  has." 

After  noon  the  bigger  ones  and  I  went 
out  and  cut  pine  and  laurel  branches, 
which  I  mixed  with  the  red  galax  that 
'rows  so  beautifully  up  there.  We  mafle 
wreaths  and  hung  them  in  the  windows 
and  on  the  walls.  It  was  pretty  when  the 
oil  lamp  was  lit.  Then  I  took  the  baby  on 
my  lap  and  read  aloud  the  Christmas  story 
of  how  on  a  night  like  this  our  Saviour  was 
born  in  an  even  more  humble  place  than 
this  our  home  was.  We  sang  Christmas 
carols.  And  suddenly  there  was  a  knock 
on  the  door.  In  it  stood  the  little  nurse 
who  goes  around  among  the  mountain 
people.  She  was  loaded  with  boxes.  She 
said,  "Well,  children,  Santa  Claus  sent 
me.  He  can't  get  around  to  everyone,  .so  I 
am  helping  him."  If  you  could  have  seen 
our  faces — there  were  toys  for  everyone 
and  candy,  oranges  and  nuts,  a  warm  coat 
and  a  nice  dre.ss  for  me,  so  that  I  was  able 
to  get  work  in  the  town  and  support  my 
family  until  my  husband  was  well. 

Do  you  wonder  at  my  believing  in  a  real 
Santa  Claus?  Just  as  the  children,  I  am 
sure  that  if  we  have  the  faith,  some  way 
our  needs  will  be  met.  The  things  that 
some  take  for  granted  mean  so  much  to 
others  if  we  will  only  share  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 
CARRIE   BURNETTE. 

<^'W1ien  the  Soul  Ooes  .  .  ." 

Bronx,  New  York. 
Dear  Editor:  I  consider  Dorothy 
Thompson's  The  Le.sson  of  Dachau  the 
outstanding  article  of  the  Second  World 
War.  The  final  paragraph  proved  to  me, 
once  more,  that  there  are  men  of  good  will 
still  left  in  a  world  where  false  genius, 
boasting  independence  of  God,  has  vio- 
lated every  concept  of  natural  law  and  hu- 
man behavior. 

I  shall  carry  with  me  to  the  Pacific  tliis 
momentous  article;  because  millions  of 
Japanese,  too  late,  have  discovered  that 
"when  the  soul  goes,  man  goes." 

Very  truly  yours, 
RICHARD  J.  NARCHI. 
Tec  5  —  U.  S.  A. 

Should  be  in  Every  Rome 

New  York,  New  York. 
Dear   Miss    Thompson:    If    I    had    the 
wealth,  a  copy  of  your  article  would  be 
sent  to  every  home.       Sincerclv, 

GEORGE  W.  KORN. 
(Continued  on  Page  174) 


If  you  are  giving  someone  three 
small  gifts — box  them  separately 
and  in  boxes  of  different  colors 
— then  tie  them  all  together  with 
a  whopping  big  satin  bow. 

Nancy  knits  her  own  socks?  A 
ball  of  bright  red  yarn  decorates 
a  green-and-white-wrapped  pack- 
age beaiitifiillv !  Slip  off  the  paper 
band  and  tie  the  yarn  ball  tight 
through  the  middle  so  it  becomes 
a  fat  pouf!  Festive  and  practical! 

As  for  wrapping  papers — the 
variety  is  limited  only  by  your 
imagination.  White  paper  and 
heavy  cravons — colored  papers 
and  white  paint  will  supply  you 
with  individual  wrappings  for  all 
your  gifts.  Here  are  a  few  sugges- 
tions. And  remember — the  yoimg- 
stcrs  will  adore  to  make  their  own 
Christmas  papers! 


<tll4^U 


f  ^-^y^Afi, 


•  Bright  wrappings  for  the 
Wliilman's  Samplers  you  give 
are  just  gilding  the  lily!  But 
fun.  And  no  need  to  tell  you 
of  the  delighted  welcome 
these  luscious  chocolates  re- 
ceive! JNibbling  these  delicate 
creams,  tempting  fruit  cen- 
ters, crispy  nuts  and  luscious 
caramels  is  just  naturally 
part  of  the  day's  tradition. 


CHOCOLATES 


Copr    191a.  .Stepin 
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From /%meric«%f«rnis  comes  this  sprecd 

with  a  Hovor  stJH  ■■wmotched  ! 


PARKAY  MARGARINE  is  preferred  by  millions  to  any  other 
brand -because  it  tastes  so  good!  From  rich,  fertile  farmlands 
of  America -north,  south,  east  and  west-come  choice  farm 
products  that  help  to  make  this  wholesome,  nourishing  spread. 
They  are  blended  with  Kraft  skill  to  achieve  Parkay's  fresh, 
dairv-hke  flavor  ...  a  flavor  sti/l  unmatched! 


Th*  Parkjy  you  bu»  Irom 


*Oh,b^°**'^''' 


The  things  that  happen  to  mel" 

Ti  NE  IN  •THE  GREAT  GILDERSLEEVE" 
and  hear  xvhat  "explodes"  next.  A  Feast  ot 
Fun  every  Sunday  on  NBC-6:30  P.M.  (ET) 
and  8:00  P.M.  (Pacific  Time). 

The  Great  Gildersleeve  says:  "Help  speed 
America  on  its  way  to  peacetime  prosperity 
—  put  your  money  into  Victory  Bonds  now! 


4  0ooa  things  yoM  ««■*  e«cH  «loy 

(1)  Oils  rich  In  energy-from  America's  farmlands,  pressed 
from  vegetable  seeds  and  refined  to  bland  SNxeetness.  Like  the 
digestible  oils  you  use  in  salads  and  for  cooking. 

(2)  Fresh,  top-grade  skim  milk- pasteurized  by  Kraft  with 
milk  cultures  added  to  help  produce  Parkay's  fresh,  delicate  fiavor. 

(3)  Table  salt-like  the  salt  that  seasons  your  food. 

(4)  Important  Vitamin  A  added.  Parkay  is  a  dependable  year 
•round  source  of  this  essential  vitamin  that  is  naturally  present  in 
some  foods,  such  as  carrots,  egg  yolk  and  fish. 

Kraft  Foods  Company         •         Chicago  90.  Illinois 
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illions  prefer  7ka^€ty  to  any  other  brand  ! 


Fiftii  Years  Ago 
in  the  •Journal 


I 


tf  TN    December, 

JB^  11895,  the  pres. 

_^'»~^— B^y  .  ent  King  of  Eng- 
land was  born, 
and  the  editor  of 
Harper's  com- 
plained of  the 
"monstrous" 
■^^_  hats  women  wore 
^*|k^  to    the    theater. 

4  1  ^^"^  ^^^^  horse- 

Mi  less  carriage  was 

11  patented,    Mark 

II  Twain  visited  a 
^aifcHi/.^^',  fifteen-year-old 
'--^^^.^^  deafmutenamed 
Helen  Keller, 
and  you  couldn't  get  a  divorce  in 
South  Carolina  then  as  now —one 
thing  that  hasn't  changed  in  fifty 
years  of  upheaval. 

tnd  in  the  December,  189.i.JOVR- 
>IAL,e.\-l'resUteiU  lienjuniin  Harri- 
son starts  a  tlislin^uislied  series 
called  This  Country,,/ Ours,  uhirh 

'brings  into  ronsideratiun  eierv 
'lepartment  of  onr  Federal  Gov- 
ern men  t  and  shows  how  earh  and 
all  of  them  are  operated  and  con- 
ducted." 

"Fannie:  I  do  not  think  it  either 
ladylike  or  womanly  for  ,voniiii  lo 
assume  hloomers;  and  no  oiit.ioor 
exercise.  n<»  matter  how  desiriil.le 
i  t  may  seem,  excuses  them,"  w  rUes 
Ruth  Aslimore. 

"The  ten-coiirsp  dinner  iias  an  abom- 
ination,'' remarks  Mrs.  Garrett  {lib- 
ster.  "ffe  have  learned  belter,  and  the 
usual  menu  now  consists  of  oysters, 
clams  or  fruit,  a  soup,  fish,  entree, 
roast,  salad  and  dessert.''' 

The  Girl  \^  ho  Is  Employed:  "About 
your  clothes.  A  silk  gown  is  verv 
charming,  but  how  about  your  flan- 
nel underwear?  \\  ould  that  rheu- 
matism be  quite  as  bad,  or  would 
that  pain  in  your  shoulder  come 
quite  as  often,  if  you  were  properlv 
dressed?" 

"Bess:  The  young  man  who  is  too 
bashful  to  ask  permission  to  call, 
should  be  permitted  to  suffer  for 
his  gaucherie." 

Anyone  want  to  know  how  to  make 
old-fashioned  treacle  or  potato 
pudding? 

How  to  lose  flesh:  ''Dry  toast  with- 
out   butter,    tea    without    milk    or 


sugar,  rare  meat,  and— as  far  as  pos- 
sible-vio  vegetables  at  all  should 
form  your  diet.  Do  all  the  walking 
you  can,  go  twice  a  week  to  a  Rus- 
sian bath,  and  invariably  go  to  bed 
hungry." 

'Vera:  Ermine  is  much  used  this 
winter  on  little  girls'  coats." 

'G.  E.:  It  is  a  great  deal  better  to 
wear  one's  stays  over  one's  petti- 
' coals,  rather  than  under." 


' 


STATILE 

iar-reaching  towers. 


As  dusk  presses  dou,n  on  its  canyons,  Manhattan  stages  a  glorious  carnival  of  lights  in  its  s 

««SS„.  A««.  X  PKOPLK  VOtI  K^OW,  EO.TORS  VO.;  LIKE  AIVD  WHAT««KS  »^  .X  ISEn   V«RK 


'^pHERK   is   a    man   deep   flown  in  a 
-■-  sub-basement   helow   us   who  can 
tell    when   it's  pelting  dark  outdoors 
Irom    a   dial    that    shows    the   electric 
current  leaping  up  as  the  office  lights 
go  on.  The  same  way,  he  can  tell  on  a 
summer   day    when    a    sudden    storm 
c<.mes  up.  which  can  cost  .*I2()00  extra 
for  current  in  half  an  hour.    Last  vear 
at   this  time,  with  the  clocks  at  war, 
it  would  still  he  light  at  five:  hut  now 
with    the    hands    set    hack    again    for 
peace,   from   the  Worksluip  windows, 
before  we  leave,  we  can  look  once  more 
through  the  <lark  at  iNew  York's  most 
brilliant   spectacle.     From   five   to  six 
the  oflice   lights  around    us   here  are 
at  their  best,  heginning  lo  disappear 
as   people   go    home.  3lr.  Mtufkfft-i- 
'****'*  ""'"•>«    the   last,  l>ut    Ihe  Al"s, 
iMJC's  and    Vise's  binning  all   night. 
If  you  wonihr  why  some  keep  popping 
on  and  oH  I  III  nu.rning.  it's  cleaners. 

If  you   think   of  Martin  MunkatHi 

only  as  the  famous  photographer  who 
takes  the  pictures  for  How  America 
Lives,  you've  got  to  think  of  him  also 
now  as  the  author  of  a  novel  just  pub- 
lished,    called     Fool's    Apprentice, 


Mr.  M.'s  portable  flower  garden. 

which  tells  the  story  of  his  native  Hun- 
garian village  whose  inhabitants  were 
practically  all  insane.  During  the  seven 
years  it  took  Martin  to  write  the  book 
most  of  which  he  told  to  MarH  Cuoh- 
man  on  their  travels  together  about 


200.000  miles,  he  learned  to  think  and 
write  in  English,  which  he  still  speaks 
with  a  wonderful  stuttering  accent. 
"Do  you  stutter  in  Hungarian  too?" 
we  asked  him.  "Oh,  I  can  stutter  in 
ten  languages!"  he  said.  But  you'd 
never  know  it  from  the  way  he  writes. 

■'/  ttiia  ilat/ieurth  were  on  your 
Christmas  list,  you  could  pid  her  down 
for  a  hairbrush.  Wears  one  out  every  few 
weeks  from  constantly  brushing  her  hair. 
Whereas,  if  you  were  planning  to  send 
Mtina  trumfoi/  a  necktie— don't.  He 
never  wears  them. 

Christmas  books— what  with  peace 
and  more  paper— are  particularlv 
hand.some  ihis  year.  Five  old  favor- 
ites, for  inslan<e.  sur>erhly  illustrated 
in~  color  hy  well-known  artists,  are 
the  answer  to  the  prohlem  of  the  chil- 
dren:      AiNOKKSKN'S      FaIKY     TALES, 

GRIMM'S    Fairy    Tales.   Hvns 

BRINKER.  HLACK  IlEAlITYand  IlEIDI. 
in  a  .series  called  The  Illustrated 
Junior  Lihrary.  For  the  serious 
grownup  there  is  TllE  WISDOM  TREE, 
by  Emmn  Hairliritl»«',  a  l><>ok 
about  tin- great  religions  of  the  world, 
which— and  this  is  imporlaiil  !— 
makes  them  comprehensihU-  lo  lh<- 
layman.  And  for  a  familv  gift,  (hat 
sound  anthology  of  lli,-  Imm  in  Amer- 
ican writing:  \ORllI.  EAST.  Soi/TH. 
Vi  EST,  edited  hy  fharlfm  l.ff. 

If  you  notice  what  the  mother  ami 
daughter  are  doing  ,„,  ,|/  g;,rl,: 
t'r'H  coier  this  month,  youtl  hare  a 
hint  of  what  to  expect  along  about 
summer. 

On  a  bad-humored  day  recently  we  polled 
the  office  on  what  prominent  American 
the  editors  here  disliked  the  most.  Itllhu 
came  first;  Itanl.ln  second;  l',-Qi,-r 
a  bad  third.  Winthfll  got  one  vote. 
and  an  editor  asked  if  she  could  give  just 
a  half  a  vote  to  fonQr4'i,miroman  Luf-«, 
because  she  liked  her  as  a  playwright. 

Airplanes  are  selling  like  mad  in  some 
of  the  department  stores  here.  You  get 
from  five  to  eight  hours'  flying  time  free 
with  a  plane,  which  they  claim  is  enough 
to  learn  to  solo.  One  woman  caught  on 
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in  four.  Prices  from  $995  to  S2994— 
which,  even  with  airplanes,  the  stores 
still  think  sound  less  than  round  figures 
to  women,  a  lot  of  whom  are  buying. 
A  couple  of  girls  on  the  staff  are  pilots 
already:  .VcW  fc-f7«.«  and  .Vo*-! 
Butfhfr,  the  latter  listing  as  her 
most  exciting  moment  of  the  month 
when  she  finally  landed  her  plane  like  a 
feather,  "instead  of  its  leaping  bullfrog 
fashion  all  over  the  fiela." 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  a  woman  edi- 
tor's stale  of  mind,  even  when  asleep, 
there's  one  on  another  magazine  who 
gnashes  her  teeth  so  much  at  night  she  has 
to  wear  a  plastic  protector. 

When  .fudif  ttarrii  went  over  to 
see  the  Christmas  mail  at  the  mam- 


Chrislniusfor  over.seas  G.  [.''s. 

moth  Army  post  oflice  in  Queens,  the 
first  person  she  bumix-d  into  was 
./aftiif  .Sf'arifM.  the  e.x-bad  boy 
of  the  movies,  now  a  very  nice  lieuten- 
ant helping  to  get  (}.  I.  parcel  post  and 
letters  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  Judy 
it  looked  as  though  there  couldn't  be 
more  postal  matter  anywhere,  but  ac- 
cording to  Jackie  they're  handling  a 
mere  10.000  bags  a  day,  compared  with 
50.000  a  day  last  year.  If  you  think 
you've  tied  that  package  up  tightly, 
you'll  be  surprised  to  learn  that  TOt) 
helpers  over  there  do  nothing  but  rewrap 
poor  packaging.  And  you've  only  got  a 
few  more  days  to  send  those  letters. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
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Lady,  get  out  your 
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CRISCO  MINCEMEAT  CUSTARD  PIE 


2  eggs  %  tsp.  salt 

Vl  cup  sugar  IV2  cups  milk 

\Vi  cups  mincemeat 
Single-crust  recipe  Crisco  Pastry 

Beat  eggs  with  sugar  and  sail.  Add  milk. 
Stir  until  thoroughly  mixed.  Line  9"  jjie 
pan  with  Cri-sco  Pastry,  {drciit  news, 
ladies!  Here's  a  way  to  get  flaky,  tender 
pie  crust  every  single  time!  Follow  the 
easy,    sure-fire    Pastry    Method    on    the 


Crisco  label — he  sure  to  use  Crisco — and 
you  can't  miss.  Crisco  Pastry  is  mouth- 
melting — easy  to  digest!)  Spread  mince- 
meat over  bottom  crust.  Pour  in  the 
custard  mixture.  Sprinkle  with  nutmeg. 
Bake  in  hot  oven  (42.5°F.)  for  15  min- 
utes; reduce  to  moderate  (350°F.)  and 
bake  25-.'50  minutes  or  until  silver  knife 
inserted  in  center  comes  out  clean.  Dec- 
orate with  "wreath"  of  cherries,  citron 
and  mils.  .Ml  Measurements  Level. 
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CRISCO  POINSETTIA  CAKE 


is 


\ 


Noiv — Better  Cakes  on  Erery  Count!  For  light- 
ness— richness — moistness — texture,     the     new 
Crisco  cakes  top  the  cakes  you  used  to  make! 
Measure  into  mixing  bowl: 

2  cups  calce  flour  (sifted  before  measuring) 
I'/]  cups  sugar         •         Va  cup  Crisco 
1  tsp.  salt  •  %  cup  milk 

Stir  vigorously  by  hand  or  with  mixer  (me- 
dium speed)  2  minutes.  Now  stir  in  (yes,  all 
by  itself):  3  tsps.  baking  powder* 
Add:  2  eggs,  unbeaten 

Vi  cup  milk  •  1  tsp.  vanilla 

Blend  by  hand  or  in  mixer  (medium  speed) 
for  2  minutes.  The  batter  will  be  smooth  and 


thin.  Pour  into  two  9"  layer  pans  (IH"  deep) 
which  have  been  Criscoed  and  lined  with 
waxed  paper.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375°F) 
25-30  minutes.  {Crisco  has  a  baking  secret.  It 
makes  cukes  lighter  than  the  most  expensive 
shortening.  With  Crisco — only  with  Crisco — 
we  promise  you  a  better  cake  all  'round  from 
this  recipe!) 

Thicken  2  cups  whole  cranberry  sauce  with 
3  tbsps.  cornstarch.  Cool.  Spread  between 
layers.  Cover  cake  with  fluffy  white  icing. 
Decorate  with  cranberry  sauce  in  a  poinsettia 
design.  All  Measurements  LeveL 
*  Double-action    or   phosphate   type    (Calumet, 

Daris,    Rumford,    Clabber    Girl,     KC,   etc.). 

With  tartrate  type  (Royal,  etc.),  use  J,  tsps. 


CRISCO  FRIED  SNOW  BALLS  (Crispy  Little  Doughnuts) 


2  tbsps.  Crisco 

Va  cup  sugar 

'  egg 

Vi  tsp.  salt 

2  cups  sifted  flour 


IV2  tsps.  baking 

powder 
Va  tsp.  nutmeg 
1  tsp.  cinnamon 
1/2  cup  milk 


SHooiaY 


Wis 


Ciisco 


lot 


UGttt 


t^V 


DIG 
TflltD 


^SllBl.t 


Blend  together  Crisco,  sugar,  egg  and  salt. 
Sift  dry  ingredients  and  add  alternately  with 
milk,  stirring  and  mixing  as  little  as  possible. 
Roll  out  part  of  dough  at  a  time  to  j4"  thick- 
ness on  floured  board.  Cut  with  round  cutter 
about  1}4"  in  diameter.  Fry  till  brown  in 
about  2"  hot  Crisco  (375°F.).    (.Scared  fried 


foods  ivill   upset  digestions? 

Don't  worry!  Foods  fried  light 

and   crisp   in    pure,    snowy 

Crisco  not  only  taste  better — 

they're  so  easy  tu  dige.'st  even 

youngsters  may  eat  them!)  Before  entirely  cool, 

dredge  with  sugar.  Yield:  2^-3  dozen.  All 

Measurements  Level. 

NEW  CRISCO  COOK  BOOK— Send  10<  in  coin  and 
a  Crisco  label  (any  size)  to  Crisco,  Dept.  HJ, 
Box  837,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio,  for  the  64-page 
"Recipes  for  Good  Eating."  Offer  good  in 
United  States,  including  Hawaii. 


fOODS* 


CRISCO  is  America's  Largest-Selling 

Vegetable  Shortening -IT'S  DIGESTIBLE! 
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THE  JOL'R.XAL'S  COMPLETE-IN-OIVE-ISSTE  NOVEL 

w 

BY   CID   RICKETTS   SUMXER 


IN  winter  the  fast  train,  the  long  train  from  the 
North,  comes  in  under  the  brim  of  night.  In 
summer  when  it  comes  the  sun  is  already  hot 
and  high.  But  in  the  spring  it  has  left  dark- 
ness with  the  black  earth  of  the  flatland,  it  has 
piped  the  hills  with  light,  it  has  puffed  gray  dawn 
through  the  Pearl  River  swamp,  and  it  stops  at 
Liberty  Grove  to  let  the  day  itself  descend. 

This  morning,  as  always,  it  panted  tlirough  the 
scant  minutes  of  its  pause,  then  ground  away  to- 
ward more  important  places.  The  handful  of  pas- 
sengers it  had  deposited  began  at  once  to  scatter 
across  the  tracks  and  into  the  station,  some  by  the 
door  marked  White,  some  by  the  door  marked 
Colored. 

Only  one  remained  on  the  platform  beside  her 
suitcase,  as  if  she  did  not  know  where  to  go.  She 
might  have  been  a  college  girl  in  her  brown  tweed 
suit  and  turban,  with  her  trim  lines  and  slim 


ankles  and  sensible  loafers,  with  her  pale  browTi 
hair  curling  softly  above  a  white  blouse  collar. 
But  she  had  none  of  the  college  girl's  casual  assur- 
ance or  gaiety.  There  were  taut  lines  around  her 
mouth  and  she  had  a  lost  and  alien  look  as  she 
stood  there. 

The  stationmaster  came  out,  jerked  a  thumb 
toward  the  solitary  steamer  trunk.  "Yours, 
ma'am?" 

Her  answer  was  a  guarded  brief  afliirmative. 
The  single  word,  though  it  had  an  overtone  oi 
softness,  marked  her  as  foreign  to  this  country  ol 
slow  and  drawling  speech. 

"The  dray '11  be  down  for  the  local,  ma'am. 
Want  to  leave  your  baggage  check?  " 

She  dug  into  her  brown  purse  for  the  square  of 
cardboard.  "My  bag;  can  you " 

"Sure,  ma'am,"  he  told  her,  "I'll  send  them 
both  together.  Whereabouts  is  it  going,  ma'am?  " 


Over  there  was  the  hisi  house  where  Miss  Em  lived,  too  poor  to  pay  for  her  wash. 
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"Let— let  me  write  it,  please."  Resting  the  check 
against  her  purse,  she  printed  neatly,  "Miss  Patricia 
Johnson,  care  of  Mrs.  Dicey  Johnson."  She  thrust 
check  and  pencil  toward  him.  "It's  about  two  miles 
out,  on  the  old  Hadley  road — the  drayman  will 
know.  How  much " 

The  stationmaster  was  reading  the  names  she  had 
written,  squinting  his  eyes,  for  he  was  an  old  man. 
A  change  came  over  him.  "Are  you — Pinkey?" 

The  girl  drew  back.  Here  it  was — the  old  name, 
and  with  it  the  old  dark,  secret  shame.  It  had  been 
here  all  the  time,  waiting  for  her.  She  was  not  ready 
for  it.  The  sound  of  it  shocked  her,  like  a  bell  that 
tolls  before  the  hour. 

Annoyance— perhaps  at  his  own  misplaced  defer- 
ence—  twisted  the  old  man's  face.  His  voice  sharp- 
ened. "That'll  be  a  dollar— in  advance." 

Pinkey  opened  her  pocketbook.  Only  one  bill  left. 
Her  fingers  closed  around  it.  With  this  dollar  she 
could  send  a  telegram.  She  could  say,  "  Just  a  case  of 
prenuptial  jitters,  darling.  How  about  financing  re- 
turn, or  shall  I  hitchhike?"  And  when  he  met  her  at 
the  train  in  Boston,  all  that  had  happened  in  the  past 
few  days  would  be  only  a  bad  dream  that  one  could 
forget. 

"  I  say  it's  a  dollar,"  the  stationmaster  repeated 
with  impatience.  "If  you  ain't  got  it,  say  so.  I  got 
no  time  to  waste  standing  here  all  day." 

Pinkey  flung  up  her  head.    She  felt  angry  blood 

rush  to  her  cheeks.   "Why— you "    Bu«    the 

words  froze  in  her  throat.  This  man  knew  her;  that 
was  why  he  dared  to  speak  as  he  did.  And  because 
she  was  what  he  knew  her  to  be,  she  could  never  send 
that  telegram.  She  had  never  had  any  choice. 
Blindly  she  (lung  the  dollar  bill  toward  him.  and  un- 
til he  spoke  she  did  not  see  that  it  had  fallen  to  the 
platform. 

"Gimme  the  money  if  you  want  your  trunk." 

For  a  long  moment  Pinkey  stood  there  staring 
down  at  the  bill,  his  words,  indifferent,  ofThand, 
echoing  in  her  ears.  Stiffly  she  bent,  picked  up  the 
bill  and  held  it  out  until  he  took  it  from  her. 

"Well,"  the  stationmaster  said,  stuffing  the  bill 
into  his  hip  jxjcket,  "I  reckon  your  granny '11  be 
tickled  to  see  you." 

Abruptly  Pinkey  fled  across  the  platform.  She  did 
not  go  in  the  direction  of  town,  but  out  toward  the 
country  by  an  old  dirt  road.  Only  when  she  carne  to 
the  top  of  a  long  rise  did  she  slow  her  step.  Then  she 
looked  back.  That  was  the  road  she  had  taken  when 
she  left  the  country  ten  years  ago.  She  seemed  to  see 
herself  going  down  it — a  little  girl,  small  for  her 
twelve  years.  She  had  on  a  starched  blue  gingham 
with  white  rickrack  braid  on  the  collar,  and  a  hat  she 
wore  with  pride.  She  had  skipped  along,  careful  not 
to  get  dust  on  her  new  shoes,  keeping  up  with  her 
grandmother's  purposeful,  silent  stride,  holding  tight 
to  her  hand.  It  was  strange,  Pinkey  thought,  stand- 
ing here  in  the  sunshine,  how  the  words  came  back. 

"How  will  I  know  when  I  get  there.  Granny?" 

"You'll  know  by  the  conductor.  He'll  tell  you. 
Do  like  he  say." 

And  she  had  done  as  the  conductor  said.  But  after 
a  while  they  changed  conductors.  The  second  one 
said,  "See  here,  little  girl,  this  isn't  the  place  for 
you."  He  moved  her  into  another  coach,  the  white 
one.  She  had  done  as  he  said,  that  was  all.  So  early 
in  her  new  life  she  had  known  instinctively  to  tell 
nothing  of  who  she  was  and  where  she  came  from. 


At  school  when  the  children  asked  questions,  she 
said,  "I  don't  remember.  There  was  just  my  granny 
at  home."  And  something  about  the  way  ehe  said  it 
made  them  fall  silent  or  start  a  noisy  game  or  get 
back  to  their  sums  and  their  spelling. 

So  the  truth  came  to  be  buried  deeper  and  deeper 
under  the  pretense.  First  the  sisters'  school,  then  the 
two  years  at  college  and  then  the  hospital.  Yet  all  the 
while,  she  knew  now,  it  had  been  alive.  Pinkey 
turned  abruptly  and  went  on  down  the  empty  road. 

There  were  signs  now  of  the  land's  awakening. 
From  one  gray  cabin  set  back  in  a  field,  a  thin  line  of 
blue  wood  smoke  rose  straight  into  the  morning  sky. 
And  when  Pinkey  had  rounded  a  wooded  turn  of  the 
road,  she  saw  an  early  plowman  on  a  far  slope,  all 
black— man  and  mule  and  plow— against  the  sun. 
Then  she  heard  behind  her  the  sound  of  an  approach- 
ing car.  She  walked  on  the  edge  of  the  road  to  let  it 
pass. 

Alongside  her  it  slowed,  an  open  car,  well  plastered 
with  the  insignia  of  college  and  fraternity.  There 
were  two  boys  in  it.  "Hi,"  they  greeted  her,  "want 
a  ride?" 

"No,  thank  you  "  Pinkey  walked  on,  not  looking 
at  them,  not  wanting  anything  but  to  be  rid  of  them. 
For  they  were  like  the  boys  that  she  had  known  at 
college  those  two  wonderful  years.  She  had  wanted 
to  stay  and  graduate;  she  had  won  a  scholarship.  It 
was  just  the  one  little  incident  that  made  her  go  right 
into  nursing. 

"Aw,  come  on,  get  in.  How  far  you  going?"  The 
car  ran  along  slowly,  close  beside  her. 

Again  she  said,  "No,  thank  you,"  stiffly,  without 
smiling.  At  a  college  in  Maine  she  ought  to  have  been 
far  enough  away  to  be  safe.  But  at  commencement, 
that  visiting  girl  from  Mississippi:  "Say,  Pat,  I  hear 
you're  from  Old  Miss  too.  I  come  from  Greenwood. 
Where  are  you  from?  .  .  .  Oh,  down  there.  Do  you 
know  the  Willoughbys?  I'm  going  to  visit  Annaflo 
this  summer  and " 

The  boys  were  exchanging  puzzled  glances.  One  of 
them  said,  "Step  on  it.  Shorty.  Don't  you  know 
when  a  gal  gives  you  the  brush-off?" 

Shorty  said,  "Okay,  sister,  it's  your  dogs."  The 
car  began  to  gather  speed,  but  his  voice  came  back. 
"Gosh!  That  dame  must  be  a  man-hater." 

Pinkey  waited  for  the  dust  of  the  road  to  settle, 
then  walked  on,  her  eyes  on  the  ground.  Man- 
hater— the  word  was  a  plummet,  breaking  through 
the  frozen  surface,  dropping  down,  down. 

There  had  been  a  public  lecture  in  the  Ether  Dome. 
Pinkey  had  gone  because  she  had  a  bit  of  free  time 
and  she  thought  some  of  the  interns  might  be  there. 
To  be  honest,  she  had  thought  Chester  might  be 
there.  That  was  really  the  first  step,  and  she  had 
taken  it.  She  could  not  blame  that  on  fate  or  man  or 
God.  But  coming  out  after  the  lecture,  it  had  been 
chance,  or  his  volition,  that  brought  them  together 
in  the  doorway. 

"Say,  aren't  you  Pat?" 

"Yes."  Her  voice  was  blank  and  casual,  for  a 
nurse's  training  gave  one  a  certain  poise. 

"Come  over  here.  I  want  to  ask  you  something." 
He  eased  her  through  the  crowd  till  they  both  stood 
by  the  window.  "Tell  me,  Pat,  is  it  true  what  they 
say  about  you?" 

She  felt  the  color  drain  from  her  face.  "What  do 
they  say  about  me?" 

"Well,  they  tell  me  you're  a  man-hater,"  he  said. 


*  Relief  stunned  her  so  that,  looking  up  at  him,  she 
saw  nothing  but  his  face  agamst  a  blur — a  teasing 
arrogant  face  with  features  almost  too  regular  and 
lips  accustomed  to  getting  what  they  asked  for. 
Hate  him?  Why,  that  first  day  last  spring,  when  he 
passed  her  in  the  corridor  without  a  glance,  she  had 
marked  him,  set  him  apart  from  the  others.  She 
knew  his  schedule  as  well  as  she  knew  her  own.  And 
all  the  time  she  had  gone  on  without  a  sign,  sheathed 
in  a  nurse's  anonymity.  There  was  no  harm  in  think- 
ing, was  there?  She  did  not  know  then  that  thoughts 
that  were  winged  with  emotion  went  their  own  way. 

"Man-hater?  What  nonsense!"  she  laughed. 

"Then  how  about  dinner  tonight?  I'll  pick  you  up 
at  seven.  The  nurses'  home,  isn't  it?"  Gay  and  con- 
fident, that  was  Chester. 

"Sorry,  I  have  an  exam  tomorrow  and  I  have  to 
graduate  in  April,  you  know." 

He  had  let  her  go  then.  Yet  he  had  asked  her,  he 
had  wanted  her.  The  knowledge  was  something  alive 
in  her  breast.  And  because  she  had  been  wise  and 
resolute  enough  to  refuse,  she  felt  safe.  But  feeling 
safe  disarmed  one.  Next  time  there  had  been  night 
and  weariness  to  weaken  her  defenses.  She  was  just 
coming  off  duty  at  midnight,  turning  from  the  hospi- 
tal walk  toward  the  nurses'  home,  when  he  over- 
took her. 

"Come  along,"  he  said.  "You're  going  to  the  cor- 
ner with  me  for  a  hot  drink.  And  you  can't  refuse  this 
time,  because  I'm  an  ensign.  I've  only  a  few  more 
months  to  be  here,  and  you've  got  to  come  because 
it  would  be  unpatriotic  not  to." 

That  was  the  beginning.  Sometimes  she  tried  to 
hold  back,  to  keep  him  at  a  distance,  as  she  had  kept 
others.  "  I'm  not  good  at  having  fun,"  she  would  say. 
"  I'm  working  my  way  through,  I've  no  time  for  fool- 
ing around."  Or  she  would  tell  him,  "I  keep  to  my- 
self and  don't  get  mixed  up  with  people.  It's  better 
that  way,  if  you  want  to  get  anywhere."  He  only 
laughed  at  her.  Maybe  he  was  intrigued  by  her  in- 
dependence and  her  reserve,  for  the  other  girls  had 
been  all  too  eager  to  catch  his  attention. 

Walking  blindly  down  the  road,  Pinkey  came  to  a 
little  wooden  bridge  with  a  railing.  She  stopped  to 
look  down  on  muddy  swirling  water.  Why  was  she 
going  over  all  this  again?  Oh.  it  did  no  good  to  study 
emotion  in  a  textbook,  to  dissect  it  down  to  nerve 
and  chemistry  and  electrical  impulse.  That  sort  of 
knowledge  gave  one  no  warning  at  all  of  the  current's 
power.  She  had  been  past  thinking  clearly  when 
Chester  asked  her  to  marry  him.  She  had  even  dared 
to  set  the  day — the  Wednesday  after  graduation. 
Wednesday  was  a  good  day  for  a  wedding.  Today 
was  Wednesday. 

Pinkey  broke  away  from  the  rail.  Sie  must  not 
think  of  those  things,  she  must  not  look  back. 

The  little  stream  she  had  crossed  kept  company 
with  the  road  for  a  little,  then  it  went  away,  past  a 
small  unpainted  church.  The  church  had  a  lopsided 
belfry;  it  was  barren  and  lonely,  with  not  a  tree  near 
it.  Pinkey  stood  in  the  road  staring  at  it.  That  was 
the  place.  Her  grandmother  had  taken  her  there 
long  ago.  There  had  been  singing  and  hallelujahs 
from  the  amen  comer,  and  Lord-have-mercys  from 
the  mourners'  bench. 

That  was  what  Pinkey  had  given  them  at  the 
nurses'  party,  when  it  came  her  turn  to  do  a  stunt 
for  the  crowd's  amusement.  They  had  not  known 
whether  to  laugh  or  not  (Continued  on  Page  SO) 
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ED  PETERS  came  home  on  a  September  afternoon. 
Late  in  the  afternoon;  just  between  sunset  and  the 
edge  of  dark.  Down  in  the  town  the  heat  was  sticky 
and  persistent-  the  kind  of  heat  that  hangs  on  and 
on,  like  a  guest  who  has  worn  out  his  welcome.  Passen- 
gers on  the  bus  squirmed  and  sweated;  a  baby,  mottled 
with  heat  rash,  wailed  unceasingly  in  impotent  indig- 
nation. Only  Jed  sat  quiet  as  a  rock,  his  eyes  burning 
deeply  blue  in  his  dark  face. 

The  bus  began  to  climb  finally,  and  after  a  while  cool- 
ness laid  its  hand  on  the  passengers'  foreheads,  so  that 
even  the  baby  grew  still  and  was  happier.  Cornfields 
walked  up  the  hills  for  a  few  miles,  then  surrendered  in 
resignation  to  the  mountains  ahead.  The  mountains 
were  still  a  blue  velvet  backdrop  the  same  blue,  al- 
though he  had  never  guessed  it,  as  Jed  Peters'  eyes  — 
but  with  a  few  more  miles  they  would  become  three- 
dimensional,  taking  on  shape  and  texture. 

Jed  leaned  forward  a  little  as  the  bus  climbed,  pulling 
the  clean  bright  air  into  his  lungs  the  way  a  thirsty  man 
drinks  from  a  spring.  Across  the  aisle  the  young  woman 
with  the  baby  watched  him  wistfully,  yearning  over  his 
gaunt  and  rugged  beauty,  but  his  mind  was  straining  at 
its  leash  and  nothing  in  the  bus  existed  for  him.  His 
mind  had  leaped  ahead  to  the  cabin  in  Pine  Top  Valley, 
to  his  mother  and  father  and  the  acres  that,  a  few  years 
aj'o.  had  seemed  to  hold  his  past  and  present  and  future. 
After  these  last  years,  a  man  believed  less  glibly  in  his 
future,  but  the  cabin  was  still  a  journey's  endiug. 

They  were  on  top  of  the  mountain  at  last,  easinT  into 
the  town  that  summer  people  chose  to  call  The  Viilacrc; 
the  place  where  they  bought  fine  linens  and  imported 
clothes  from  shops  that  migrated  like  swallows  in  the 
winter,  to  places  like  Palm  Beach  or  Aiken.  In  winter 
The  Village  became  a  town  again  and  belonged  once 
more  to  its  own.  Jed  Peters  liked  it  then.  Right  now 
it  would  be  at  the  in-between  stage,  with  part  of  the 
summer  people  staying  on  while  the  rest  had  gone  down 
in  resignation— and  a  kind  of  rehef— to  put  their  chil- 
dren in  school. 

The  bus  stopped  and  most  of  the  passengers  got  off. 
The  young  woman  got  off  with  her  baby;  a  lank  moun- 
tain man  came  eagerly— or  as  eagerly  as  a  mountain 
man  can  ever  come— to  meet  her.  She  thrust  the  baby 
at  him  half  angrily,  because  he  didn't  look  like  Jed 
Peters,  then  she  climbed  unassisted  and  without  grace 
into  a  wagon. 

J I  ii:  bus  digested  other  passengers  and  went  on.  Beyond 
the  town  the  road  began  to  dip  again  in  long,  swooping 
curves  and  Jed's  heart  beat  thick  and  hard  in  his  throat. 
This  was  the  side  where  the  little  farms  were;  he  could 
name  all  their  owners,  and  tell  you  the  ending  of  every 
narrow,  rocky  side  road.  People  in  the  flatlands  laughed 
at  the  very  idea  of  those  farms:  nothing  but  a  few 
piddling  acres  of  cabbage  and  spindly  corn,  they  said; 
never  knowing— the  poor  fools— how  the  mountains  got 
into  a  man's  soul  and  claimed  it.  Jed  Peters  unfolded 
his  length,  took  his  little  canvas  bag  from  the  rack 
above  him  and  went  to  stand  behind  the  driver. 

"  ril  get  off  at  the  first  side  road  around  the  bend,"  he 
said,  and  the  driver  nodded  without  turning  his  head. 
When  you  drove  a  bus  onvthis  highway  you  didn't  turn 
your  head. 

Jed  dropped  off  lightly  as  a  cat  and  watched  the  bus 
disappear,  leaving  a  hot  foul  smell  of  gasoline  in  its 
wake.  He  was  suddenly  lonesome  and  afraid,  because 
things  on  wheels  — like  the  bus— were  more  familiar  now 
than  this  vast  and  brooding  emptiness.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  the  last  years  had  completely  erased  his  mem- 
ory of  silence,  and  that  its  rediscovery  was  as  frighten- 
ing as  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  God. 

He  went  forward  along  the  rocky  lane,  walking  like 
some  nocturnal  animal  without  sound  or  wasted  mo- 
tion. His  folks  would  have  met  him  in  town  or  on  the 
highway,  but  he  wanted  to  come  home  alone  and  in  his 
own  way,  taking  the  mountains  gradually  into  himself. 


And  wanting  it  this  way,  he  hadn't  told  them  exactly 
when  he  wojld  come. 

There  was  one  farm  between  the  hi  :hway  and  home, 
and  one  farm  beyond  it.  ThirJdng  of  the  third  farm 
broke  the  rhythm  of  his  stride,  because  he  didn't  know 
whether  Memory  was  still  there  or  what  he  would  say 
to  her  if  she  was.  He  had  written  to  her  a  few  times; 
awkward,  childlike  letters  that  obscured  completely  the 
man  behind  them,  since  a  mountain  man  is  never  at 
home  with  written  words.  Or  with  spoken  ones,  either, 
for  the  matter  of  that.  He  couldn't  tell  her  about  the 
unnamable  things  he  had  had  to  see  and  do,  and  what 
else  was  there? 

The  Broadfields'  place  was  still  inhabited,  anyhow;  a 
quill  of  smoke  rose  in  the  unmoving  air  and  a  lean  hog 
lifted  its  snout  to  grunt  at  him  in  suspicion  or  disbelief. 
The  land  looked  scrawny  and  ill-tended  to  eyes  that  had 
seen  even  briefly  the  immaculate  economy  of  peasant 
France,  but  the  quill  of  smoke  told  of  continuity  and 
comforted  him.  He  had  an  impulse  to  hail  the  people 
inside,  but  something  denied  the  impulse;  his  first 
words  at  home  belonged  to  his  own  people. 

He  came  at  last  to  the  boundaries  of  his  father's  land— 
and  his.  It  looked  Le'.ter  than  the  Broadfields',  maybe 
because  his  father  was  a  better  farmer.  There  were  sev- 
eral fiat  acres  on  the  valley's  floor— a  patch  no  bigger, 
it  could  be,  than  the  hand  of  God— then  the  fields  had 
to  climb  until  they  too  surrendered.  He  went  on  more 
slowly,  almost  afraid  of  his  first  si'^ht  of  home. 

The  cabin  was  even  smallLT  than  his  memory  of  it; 
beyond  this,  time  had  hardly  touched  it.  When  a  house 
has  weathered  to  a  de'jee,  the  elements  cannot  change 
its  face  unless  they  choose  to  destroy  it.  There  was  a 
quill  of  smoke  here,  too;  there  was  an  unfamiliar  yellow 
dog  that  came  out  to  sniff  at  him  and  be  wholly  con- 
quered. The  front  steps  sag':ed,  he  noticed,  but  there 
were  bright  flowers  beside  them,  and  red  geraniums  in 
lard  buckets  along  the  porch  railing.  From  behind  the 
house  the  mountains  looked  down  on  him,  but  whether 
they  looked  in  welcome  or  denial  he  couldn't  tell. 

He  went  into  the  house,  through  the  front  room  and 
to  the  kitchen  door.  He  stopped  there,  smiling  a  little 
and  watching  recognition  and  joy  flare  in  his  mother's 
eyes. 

••Jed!" 

••Hello,  ma." 

They  embraced  awkwardly— distrustful,  as  always,  of 
naked  emotion. 

"  I  sort  of  hoped  you'd  get  here  in  time  for  supper,  but 

you  wouldn't  say "  She  wiped  furtively  at  her  eyes 

and  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm.  "You  look  peaked,  honey. 
Thinner'n  a  razorback." 

•'I'm  fine  now."  He  was  glad  she  hadn't  seen  him 
last  spring.  "All  I  need  is  some  of  your  cooking.  Pa 
out  in  the  lot?" 

She  nodded,  her  eyes  clouding.  She  was  a  tall  woman 
and  almost  as  gaunt  as  her  son,  but  you  guessed  the 
strength  in  her.  And  looking  at  the  residue  of  beauty  in 
her  face,  you  saw  how  Jed  Peters  had  come  by  his. 

•'He's  gone  off  a  heap,  Jed,  since  you  saw  him.  Seems 
like  he  can't  quit  grieving  for  Jim.  Don't  let  on  you  no- 
tice it." 

His  mouth  tightened.  "I  won't." 

The  gate  to  the  barn  lot  sagged,  too,  and  he  thought, 
/'//  have  to  see  to  both  of  'em  right  airay.  He  went  across 
pitted  ground  to  the  cowshed,  into  dimness  and  the 
slow  rich  smell  of  hay  and  manure. 

"Pa?" 

His  father  dropped  the  armload  of  fodder  and  peered, 
afraid  to  believe.  "  That  ain't  you,  Jed? "  His  voice  was 
shaken  and  old. 

"Nobody  else,  pa." 

It  was  hard  not  to  let  on  about  his  father,  and  he  was 
grateful  to  the  dusk.  Big  Jim  Peters  had  shrunk  like 
the  cabin;  the  hands  that  gripped  his  .son's  were  an  old 
man's  hands.    His  hair  was  (Coniinued  on  Page  6-1) 
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FROM  the  highly  active  medical  front  in  Soviet  Russia,  on  which 
many  notable  victories  against  disease  and  crippling  war  injuries 
have  already  been  achieved,  the  news  of  a  spectacular  new  serum 
has  recently  reached  scientists  of  this  country.  Developed  by  Prof. 
Alexander  A.  Bogomolets,  physician  of  international  renown,  who  de- 
voted more  than  thirty  years  to  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  old  age  and 
the  mechanism  involved  in  the  processes  of  aging,  the  new  serum,  accord- 
ing to  official  reports,  has  already  saved  many  lives  on  the  far-flung 
Russian  battle  fronts  and  has  spared  many  more  from  being  doomed 
to  a  life  of  permanent  invalidism.  It  has  healed  wounds  that  had  not 
responded  to  any  other  known  method  of  treatment,  and  has  knitted 
in  a  short  time  fractures  that  had  failed  to  knit  for  months. 

In  modified  form  it  has  also  yielded  some  astounding  results  in  tests 
on  animals.  Used  in  very  dilute  doses,  it  has  increased  the  yield  of  milk 
in  cows  by  as  much  as  65  per  cent.  Ten-week-old  pigs,  given  moderate 
doses,  showed  at  ten  months  an  average  weight  20  per  cent  higher  than 
normal  untreated  animals.  It  has  greatly  increased  the  productivity  of 
laying  hens.  More  striking  still  are  its  effects  against  sterility  in  unre- 
lated species  of  animals,  a  fact  that  may  be  taken  as  a  promise  of  equal 
effectiveness  in  human  sterility.  Minute  doses  of  the  new  serum,  the 
official  reixjrts  state,  have  turned  nonlaying  hens  into  producers,  while 
a  high  proportion  of  sterile  mares  were  reported  to  have  foaled. 

Not  since  those  memorable  days  early  in  1941,  when  a  handful  of 
American  scientists  were  testing  the  minute  amounts  then  available 
of  penicillin,  later  to  become  the  glamour  drug  of  medicine,  has  any  new 
medical  substance  created  anything  like  the  interest  stimulated  by  the 
first  official  reports  of  the  new  serum.  And  no  wonder.  For  this  new  sub- 
stance, known  as  AC  serum,  or  ACS,  is  the  first  to  hold  out  definite 
promise  as  a  brake  against  the  degenerative  processes  that  begin  past 
middle  life,  as  well  as  against  the  chronic  diseases  that  generally  accom- 
pany these  processes.  Such  a  brake,  all  medical  men  realize,  would  mean 
not  only  prolongation  of  the  life  span  to  decades  beyond  the  Biblical 
threescore  and  ten,  but,  more  important  by  far,  the  preservation  of 
physical  and  mental  alertness  for  a  period  much  longer  than  the  present 
average,  pushing  forward  by  about  two  to  three  decades  the  accepted 
period  for  the  beginning  of  middle  life.  In  other  words,  it  would  not 
only  add  length  to  life,  but  also  breadth  and  depth.  Life  would  begin 
at  about  sixty  or  seventy. 

When  work  on  penicillin  began  in  this  country  in  the  fall  of  1940,  only 
minute  amounts  of  it  were  available  either  here  or  even  in  England,  where 
it  was  originally  discovered  in  1928,  and  at  the  time  it  had  been  tested 
successfully  on  only  four  human  beings.  The  "anti-age  "—or,  more  prop- 
erly, "anti-premature  age"— serum,  on  the  other  hand,  has  already  been 
applied  with  success  in  the  treatment  of  thousands  of  patients  suffering 
from  various  pathological  conditions.  Along  with  the  sulpha  drugs,  peni- 
cillin and  blood  plasma,  it  has  already  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  new 
"magic  bullets"  on  the  battlefields  of  the  eastern  fronts  as  a  healer  of 
wounds  and  restorer  of  life.  And  in  scores  of  our  leading  research  labora- 
tories the  dramatic  days  and  nights  of  the  early  work  on  penicillin  are 
being  repeated  with  the  new  serum.  The  hour  is  approaching  midnight, 
and  another  Cinderella  of  medicine  is  about  to  step  upon  the  stage. 

In  the  interest  of  complete  accuracy  it  must  be  emphatically  stated  that 
AC  serum  is  not  claimed  to  herald  the  age  of  synthetic  Methuselahs,  or 
the  discovery  of  the  legendary  elixir  of  life  that  would  keep  men  and 
women  in  a  state  of  perpetual  youth.  However,  there  is  now  universal 
agreement  that  man  grows  old  much  faster  than  he  should,  through 
faulty  habits  of  living,  such  as  improper  diet,  strains  on  the  nervous 
system,  lack  of  proper  rest,  overweight  and  similar  avoidable  outside 
factors.  Hence,  while  it  may  not  be  possible,  now  or  ever,  to  postpone 
age  indefinitely,  it  is  definitely  possible  to  prevent  premature  aging  and 
thus  to  enable  men  and  women  to  live  out  their  natural  life  span  to  the 
full.  "Ability  to  prolong  life,"  Professor  Bogomolets  states,  "is.  first  and 
foremost,  the  ability  to  refrain  from  shortening  it."  Given  this  ability, 
the  AC  serum,  he  found,  will  serve  as  a  powerful  ally  of  Nature  in  secur- 
ing for  mankind  the  full  measure  of  its  allotment  in  years,  in  which  life 
possesses  three  dimensions— length,  breadth  and  depth. 

What  is  man's  natural  life  span?  Buffon,  the  great  French  naturalist 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  a  startling  observation  to  which  no 


attention  had  been  paid  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  until  Professor 
Bogomolets  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  In  his  studies  on  animals, 
Buffon  found  that  the  normal  duration  of  an  animal's  life  exceeds  the 
period  of  its  growth  by  from  five  to  seven  times,  or  an  average  ratio  of 
6  to  1.  Subsequent  observations  on  the  duration  of  the  life  of  animals, 
particularly  those  of  the  domestic  varieties,  have  lent  strong  support 
to  this  6-to-l  life-span  formula  for  animals.  Applying  this  formula  to 
man,  Bogomolets  reasoned  that  since  man's  bones  continue  their  growth 
until  the  age  period  between  twenty  and  twenty-five,  his  normal  life 
span  should  be  six  times  higher,  which  yields  a  figure  of  120  to  150  years. 
Independent  studies  by  other  scientists,  approaching  the  problem 
from  an  entirely  different  angle,  have  led  to  an  identical  conclusion. 
So-called  "curves,"  graphs  used  by  scientists  for  predicting  the  unknown 
on  the  basis  of  the  known,  suggest,  according  to  Prof.  R.  W.  Gerard, 
University  of  Chicago  physiologist,  that  "man's  true  life  span  is  almost 
twice  the  Biblical  threescore  and  ten." 

rUKTHER  evidence  is  furnished  by  studies  on  the  eye.  It  was  found, 
for  example,  that  the  ability  of  the  human  eye  to  focus  near  objects 
decreases  as  it  gets  older,  and  that  this  decrease  proceeds  at  a  definite 
rate  in  all  normal  individuals.  Since  both  the  power  to  focus  and  the 
rate  of  loss  of  this  power  are  both  definitely  measurable  quantities,  it 
becomes  a  simple  matter  to  figure  out  the  length  of  time  it  would  take 
for  this  power  to  run  down  to  zero.  The  figure  shows  that  the  power  to 
focus  should  last  us  150  years. 

Even  more  striking  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Prof.  Henry  S. 
Simms.  of  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Medicine,  in  a  report 
presented  by  him  to  the  American  Chemical  Society  on  the  results  of 
his  ten  years  of  research  on  "aging  as  a  physiological  process." 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  the  United  States  each  year,"  he 
reported,  "result  principally  from  the  progressive  loss  of  resistance  to 
disease  with  advancing  age."  The  death  rate  in  humans,  his  studies 
showed,  "is  at  a  minimum  at  the  age  of  ten,  when  only  one  child  in  eight 
hundred  dies."  If  the  death  rate  remained  at  this  level  throughout  the 
whole  life  span.  Professor  Simms  informed  the  chemists,  "our  life  ex- 
pectancy would  be  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  instead  of  only  about 
sixty-three  years  as  at  present." 

Since  resistance  to  disease  is  largely  a  chemical  process,  further 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  mechanism  that  leads  to  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  body's  "intrinsic  resistance"  would  retard  the  aging  process. 
Professor  Simms  believes,  to  the  point  at  which  "death  would  result  only 
from  accidents  or  from  attacks  of  disease  severe  enough  to  overcome  a 
resistance  approaching  that  of  a  child  of  ten." 

Lx)ng  before  Professor  Simms  had  begun  his  studies  in  this  country. 
Professor  Bogomolets  had  started  out  on  his  lifelong  search,  first,  to 
determine  the  causes  that  lead  to  the  gradual  loss  by  the  human  body 
of  its  intrinsic  resistance  to  disease,  and,  second,  to  determine  whether 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  find  some  means  to  check  the  rate  of  this 
gradual  loss,  or  even  to  restore  the  resistance,  at  least  to  some'appreciable 
extent.  The  story  of  this  modem  scientific  Odyssey  is  one  of  the  great 
epics  of  the  annals  of  man  and  has  never  before  been  fully  described  in 
any  lay  publication  in  this  country. 

The  story  includes  one  of  the  strangest  expeditions  ever  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  group  of  scientists.  With  a  staff  of  sixty.  Professor  Bogomolets 
set  out  first  to  make  clinical  studies  of  men  who  had  passed  the  century 
mark,  in  an  effort  to  find  out  what  it  was  these  individuals  had  that 
ordinary  mortals  were  not  endowed  with.  His  investigators  discovered 
nearly  30,000  who  had  passed  fivescore  years.  They  found,  much  to 
their  surprise,  that  a  number  of  individuals  who  reached  or  passed  the 
age  of  a  hundred  seemed  to  get  a  "second  wind,"  a  finding  made  inde- 
pendently by  Prof.  Grace  E.  Bird,  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  College  of 
Education,  who  in  1943  reported  on  her  twenty-year  study  of  450  cen- 
tenarians in  the  United  States.  The  "second  wind,"  it  was  observed, 
manifested  itself  in  the  restoration  of  lost  or  failing  eyesight  and  the 
return  of  hair  coloring.  A  common  characteristic  was  found  to  be  a 
strong  resistance  to  strain,  disease  and  injuries. 

This  hunt  for  the  living  descendants  of  Methuselah  culminated  in 
the  discovery  of  a  colony  of  supercentenarians  in  the  small  area  of 
Abkhasia,  located  in  the  Caucasus  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  thus  relatively 
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near  the  geographical  neighborhood  of  the  BibUcal  lands  where  the  origi- 
nal Methuselah  lived  for  nearly  ten  centuries.  In  this  strange  "Methu- 
selahville"  Professor  Bogomolets'  expedition  discovered  thirty-five 
persons  between  the  ages  of  113  and  136.  They  were  all  found  to  be 
"brisk  and  lively,"  according  to  the  report.  One,  a  comparative  young- 
ster of  107,  was  planning  a  new  venture  in  matrimony. 

What  was  it  that  these  centenarians  had  that  had  been  denied  to 
other  mortals?  Most  likely,  as  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  had  observed 
nearly  a  century  ago,  they  had  come  from  a  stock  of  long-lived  ancestors. 
But  to  fall  back  on  heredity  as  the  sole  explanation  would  be  begging 
the  question,  as  obviously  heredity  alone  is  not  the  answer.  There  are 
many  descendants  of  long-lived  ancestors  who  die  young,  and  there  are, 
conversely,  many  whose  ancestors  died  young  who  attain  a  ripe  old  age. 

What  Doctor  Bogomolets  set  out  to  find  was  whether  heredity  en- 
dowed these  individuals  with  a  specific  something  that  enabled  them  to 
retain  that  inherent  resistance  to  disease  and  senile  degeneration  for 
nearly  twice  the  time  of  average  human  beings.  More  specifically,  he 
set  himself  the  task  to  determine,  by  means  of  clinical  studies  of  the 
various  tissues  of  the  long-lived,  whether  there  was  not  a  specific  tissue 
or  system  of  cells  in  the  body  that  served  the  function  of  an  "internal 
fountain  of  youth,"  as  it  were,  the  "waters"  of  which  constantly  regen- 
erate and  reinvigorate  the  multifarious  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body 
so  that  it  keeps  rising  phoenixlike  out  of  the  ashes  of  life.  If  that  turned 
out  to  be  the  case,  the  cause  of  premature  old  age  at  fifty  or  sixty  could 
be  attributed  to  the  pollution  of  the  "waters"  of  this  "internal  foun- 
tain" by  the  debris  of  the  chemical  processes  of  life. 

In  his  studies  of  the  modern  Methuselahs  Doctor  Bogomolets  became 
more  and  more  interested  in  that  vast  network  of  elastic  tissue  in  the 
body  forming  the  so-called  "soft  skeleton  "  and  known  under  the  general 
term  "connective  tissue."  It  is  this  connective  tissue  that  forms  the  inner 
and  outer  lining  of  the  body's  organs  and,  in  general,  holds  the  body  to- 
gether, binding  and  supporting  its  various  structures.  Because  of  its 
function  as  the  body's  "living  cement,"  its  role  was  largely  regarded 
as  a  passive  one;  for  this  reason  very  little  attention  had  been  paid  to 
it  by  biologists,  particularly  since  the  days  of  Elie  Metchnikoff ,  famed 
Russian  biologist  under  whom  Bogomolets  studied  in  his  youth,  who 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  connective-tissue  cells  were  "ignoble" 
and  played  a  destructive  role  as  a  participant  in  the  degenerative  proc- 
esses in  the  years  past  middle  life. 

In  post-mortem  studies  and  in  studies  of  the  living,  however.  Doctor 
Bogomolets  came  upon  a  startling  discovery.  Invariably,  the  connective- 
tissue  cells  in  individuals  who  had  reached  ripe  old  age  were  in  a  remark- 
able state  of  preservation  compared  with  the  connective-tissue  cells  of 
those  who  had  died  of  degenerative  diseases.  Further  clinical  studies  by 
himself  and  a  large  group  of  assistants  over  a  period  of  many  years  led 
him  to  the  revolutionary  conclusion,  regarded  at  the  time  with  consid- 
erable skepticism  by  the  rest  of  the  scientific  world,  that  the  structure 
and  condition  of  the  connective-tissue  cells,  particularly  those  cells 
forming  what  is  known  as  the  reticulo-endothelial  system  (present  in  the 
spleen,  bone  marrow  and  other  organs),  determine  the  organism's  re- 
sistance to  infection,  as  well  as  its  predisposition  to  senile  changes  and 
the  degenerative  diseases  that  come  with  senescence,  such  as  hardening 
of  the  arteries,  arthritis,  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  high  blood  pressure 
and  even  cancer. 

The  facts  revealed  by  the  living  Methuselahs  of  the  Caucasus  led 
Professor  Bogomolets  to  the  suspicion,  later  to  become  a  conviction, 
that  the  "ignoble"  connective  tissue  was  in  reality  a  "biological  Harun- 
al-Rashid"  masquerading  as  a  "beggar"  among  the  body's  tissues.  In 
this  he  was  supported  by  certain  other  basic  facts  that  had  been  brought 
to  light  in  earlier  studies  on  the  mechanism  involved  in  the  regeneration 
of  cells. 

Though  the  blood  supplies  nourishment  to  the  cells  and  also  carries 
off  their  waste  products,  the  cells  of  the  various  organs  do  not  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  blood.  The  arteries,  through  which  flows  blood 
enriched  by  nourishing  substances  and  oxygen,  ramify  into  a  network  of 
minute  capillaries  that  envelop  the  cells.  It  is  through  the  walls  of  these 
capillaries  that  the  interaction  between  the  cells  and  the  blood  takes 
place.   Now  these  walls  are  closely  knit  with  connective  tissue,  which 


means  that  the  connective  tissue  acts  as  the  intermediary  between  the 
blood  and  the  cells,  constituting  a  two-way  transportation  system, 
through  which  the  cell  obtains  its  food  and  disposes  of  its  waste  products. 
When  such  a  system  gets  clogged  up,  as  may  happen  when  its  automatic 
repair  mechanism  slows  down,  two  inevitable  consequences  would  obvi- 
ously follow :  the  cells  would  not  get  proper  food,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  means  for  the  elimination  of  waste  products  would  be  impaired. 

When  Professor  Bogomolets  set  out  to  make  comparative  studies 
of  the  connective  tissues  of  old  and  young,  he  came  upon  several  other 
remarkable  discoveries.  This  connective-tissue  wall  between  the  blood 
and  the  cells,  he  found,  did  not  merely  play  the  passive  role  of  a  living 
sieve  through  which  food  passed  in  and  waste  products  passed  out.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  central  power  station  of  life,  from  which  ema- 
nated the  all-important  biochemical  activities       (Continued  on  Page  135) 
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INGELA  was  five  when  it  happened.  Afterward,  they  said  she  must 

1  have  dreamed  the  whole  fantastic  episode.    But  the  odd  part  was 

/■  that  no  matter  how  often  she  repeated  the  story,  it  was  always  the 

^■T^y!'''^  the^presence  of  the  Teddy  bear  and  the  key  could  not  be 

demed  Those  were  tangibles  that  could  not  be  explamed  away  as  mere 

figments  of  a  child's  imagination.  ^ 

nn A""*  ^"^"  T^  ^!''^'  "°''-  ^"^  ^^Pt  o^e-"  her  softly,  the  tears  falling 
shouM  X'.^'^.'^T'^"  "T-^"^'^'*^"'^-  ^"t  Angela  did  not  weep.  Why 
akh  of  Chi  dhL  T  ^hat  had  happened,  and  with  the  unquest.onmg 
taith  of  childhood,  she  regarded  the  incredible  sequence  of  events  with  a 
serene  confidence  that  remained  unshaken. 

The  day  the  message  came,  her  mother  had  been  very  ill  Angela  tin- 
toed  into  the  room  where  she  lay.  She  looked  like  a  very  lovely  fax  Si 
m  the  huge  mahogany  four-poster,  in  which  three  generation  of  Lacev 
had  come  and  gone.  Her  dark  hair  framed  a  pixy  face,  too  thin  now  and 
the  eyes  too  large  and  shadowed  with  faint  bluish  circles  As  ZuTh 
Angela  thought  someone  had  taken  a  crayon  and  sSudgedt  beneath 
them,  making  the  skin  below  look  whiter  and  more  transparent  than  ?he 
blossoms  of  the  magnolia  tree  just  visible  beyond  the  window 

Angel.     The  voice  was  only  a  whisper,  but  Angela  reached  for  the 
slender  fingers  stretched  toward  her.  leatnea  lor  ttie 

xZ^fT'^^A  ^''1  'V^'^^^  '^^'■'^hed  pinafore  and  ribbon-tied  braids 
Angela  eaned  over  the  bed  and  nestled  her  warm  rosy  cheek  against  hS 
mother  s  pale,  cold  one.  She  sniffed  an  enchanting  fragrance  of  summer 
flowers-her  mother's  delicate  perfume,  a  heavenl?  combination  of™ 
and  white  violets  and  lilac  distilled  into  an  essence  that  was  always  to  re 
mind  Angela  that  she  hadn't  just  dreamed  that  she'd  had  a  moTher  "^l 
you  better  today,  mamma? "  '"omer.    Are 

"Yes.  darling,  much  better."  But  Angela  saw  her  mother's  too  bril 
telegram"  '""  '°""''  "^^  '^"'  ''  *'^  '^^^^'^^-  ^^^^  ^S  S^w  the 
"Was  that  letter  about  daddy,  mamma?" 
];Yes,  darling."  Angela  could  barely  hear  the  words 

Is  he  coming  home  soon? " 
"Yes  very  soon"  Her  mother  lay  back  among  the  lacy  pillows 
Angela  wasn't  frightened  any  more.  She  had  been,  when  the  eWam 
came.  She  had  seen  Aunt  Ellen's  hand  tremble  as  she  reached  for  h^e^ 
velope,  as  though  she  could  tell  what  it  said  just  by  look'ngafthe  outside" 
Angela  had  been  looking  for  her  aunt  to  ask  if  she  might  have  fdo! 's  tt 
par  y  out  on  the  back  terrace.   But  Aunt  Ellen  had  only  Itared  at  hS 
oddly,  as  though  she  weren't  really  there,  and  said.  "  Ye    chUd  1  on 
do  go  outside."  but  Angela  could  tell  something  was  wrong  And  Marni^ 
tn  ?'  ^^"i  T^'  ^"^  '^^^^  '^^y'"^ '"  the  kitchen.  "  Doan' tell  her  ran^ 
tell  her,"  she  kept  moaning.   Don't  tell  who,  what?  Angela  hadn't  be 
heved  that  a  little  yellow  envelope  could  cause  grown  ^p  people  to  act" 
that  way.  And  later,  playing  solemnly  on  the  te,;ace  with  Red-WWtev 
the  panda  bear  and  the  twin  dolls,  Cynthy  and  Coralie.  who  were  regard 
ing  the  water-filled  teacups  with  amiably  fixed,  vacant  smiles  the  vokes 
of  her  aunt  and  Mamie,  talking  in  the  kitchen,  floated  out  to  herJnd 
mingled  with  the  drowsy  whirring  of  old  Hilton's  lawn  mower 


"She  would  never 


"T 

1  HAD  to  tell  her."  That  was  Aunt  Ellen's  voice 
nave  forgiven  me  if  I  hadn't." 

"' wi'  ^^^u^'-  ^*''J  •"'"  ""^h  po'  Miss  Janet."  Mamie  was  crying  aeain 
Whataboutme?"  Aunt  Ellen's  voice  was  harsh.  "He'sSbroS"; 
She  was  sobbing.  "The  last  of  the  Laceys."  ^  '"^• 

Angela  had  been  afraid  that  something  terrible  hart  hpr,r,..n^^    c 
tijmg  to  do  with  that  yellow  envelope.  But  now  evty^^^^^^^^ 
Mamma  said  daddy  was  coming  home.  That  was  gS  newrThen  wht 
was  everyone  so  sad?  Maybe  because  they  were  so'happy'lnS  could 


understand  that.  Once,  on  her  fourth  birthday,  just  before  daddv  went 

away,  all  three,  mamma,  daddy  and  herself,  had  gone  to  the  drcus  And 

all  morning,  before  they  got  started,  Angela  had  felt  a  delicious  excite 

ment  that  tingled  all  through  her.   But  when  her  moth™  cor^b  ng 

arounTVh"'  ^^'h '"'  ''  *"'°  '^'  ""^^  ^^^*^^'  ^^^^^^  had  suddeTy  t^ned 
"  wu     '°T  ^^'  ^"^'^  ^™""d  her  and  burst  into  tears 
^  What  s  the  matter,  darling?  " 

"Oh,  mamma.  I'm  so  happy,  I  have  to  cry!"  And  her  mother  had 
laughed,  but  tenderly,  and  said  she  couldn't  go  unless  she  caS  down 

tdS'hS'w^fh  .^lr,H.'''"'"'^T^  *^^*  ^^y-  f'^^  three  reasons,  she 
Sence  Firsr  tVh  'f^'''''^"  ^°'  '°''''"8^  ^^^^^^  '"^  ^heir  proper  se- 
nnH  K  ' ^  K  '  ^  ^"^^^  ^""^  ^^^""^  o'^,  and  practically  grown  up  Sec- 
ond, she  d  been  going  to  a  really  circus,  not  a  just-pretend  one  made  up 

d^dd  VTu^  ^°°''- 1^^^'  ''  ^^^  the  last  time  she  and  mamma  and 
daddy  had  been  together  before  daddy  went  away.  For  he  hST^M 
good-by  the  very  next  day,  and  Angela  had  admired  the  two  gold  strbes 
on  his  dark  blue  sleeves  and  the  gold  buttons  on  his  coat,  and  his  beautf 
fu  white  cap  with  the  visor.  The  visor  had  fascinated  he; 
Whatis  that,  daddy?" 
"A  visor,  Angel.  See?"  He  set  the  cap  on  her  head.  "Keeps  the  sun 

SXel  t^^ont'r'chtk  ^'^'^  '^""^^  '"^-  "^°°^-^^'  ^"^^^•"  ^he 

T^en'if'hLi''^'^^'"  '^''^^^^-  "You'll  be  back  soon,  won't  you?" 
<^J^L  u"^""  mamma's  turn.  Mamma  had  looked  beautiful  that 

day.  She  was  all  in  white,  with  a  white  flower  in  her  dark  hair    Mamma 

aflthrandtt^dT^'''"''^^^^ 

tho^h'' wSrfh^^'  TT^  ^^'^"^  *°  ^^^  "P  the  little  house,  even 
strange.  ^  "^   P^"'"'"^'  *^  '"^""^   ^^^^ed   bare   and 

An^laTw  h.f  J^f  >  K  ^^'  ^""u  ^"^^^'^  ^^^^*"g  P-'^ture  last  of  all,  and 
wl  ^  fr  '''  l^  ^^^""'^  'he  put  it  in  the  trunk.  And  then  thev  had 

backed  the  car  out  of  the  tiny  garage  for  the  very  last  time 

"aTJ^  h  '*  ^?  ^T  ^"""'''  "^^"^"^3?"  Angela  asked. 
rr.  H    K  ^    ^^  '"''^''  A"S^1-"    A  hundred  miles,  over  smooth    white 

The  masses  of  lovely  color  gave  Angela  an  idea.  "Mamma  if  a  ladv 

S^Tua'uT'Sr™'-  ^'k^  ^T'^  ''"'  °-  «^  t!rsrr:;s  fortr 
•' w^o.  houquet.      She  remembered  the  wedding  picture  in  the  trunk 
What  was  your  bouquet  made  of,  mamma?" 

loved  S macs."'"'"''  '"'  "'^'^  "°'^^^'  ^"^  "'^'^^  h^-'-  '  always 
a  rr^f ',  '^'  '^fi.VT^^  *^'"'-  ^'Sht  now,  beside  the  telegram  there  was 
?he  rS^.''"  '"^'  "'^'  '"''"'•  ^^"^  ^^hcate  scent  bring'fng  spring  imo 

/„«i^J"""'?''T^J^.  ^''^^-  "^"^^'^  thought.  She  has  to  get  lots  of  rest  so  shell 

itnt';mr?oktdir"^^^  ''"'■  ''^  ^^'^^^  ^^^^'^  ^«  ^^^  ^-'^-t^s 

••Come  out,  Angela,  your  mother's  resting  " 

Angela  was  afraid  of  Aunt  Ellen.   In  all  her  five  years  she  had  never 

tall  and'f  ^''°'"''  '"'.^T*  ^"^"  "^'"'t  hke  mamma.  ?hfseemed  very 
tall,  and  far  away,  and  old.   Mamma  wasn't  old,  even  though  she  was 

Kr  On^e'd"  HH  ■  T'h'^''^^  '°°'  ^^^^^'^  ^^^  '°ts  of  fun  plfying  wTh 
thP  h  fj  H  u^  ^^"^  P"t  three  chairs  together  and  pretended  to  be 

the  bus  driver,  with  mamma  and  Angela  (ConUnled  „„  Zej?!) 
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IT  was  good  of  the  real-estate  man  to  have  called  early  this 
morning  to  say  he  was  coming  out  with  the  Bellflowers  between 
eleven  and  twelve.  The  Bellflowers  were  prospects— SMC^ers, 
Ginny  McBride's  mind  amended.  She  hung  her  blue  jeans  on 
a' nail  in  the  closet  and  reached  for  a  white  drawstring  blouse  and 
a  wide  black  cotton  skirt.  Mrs.  Bellflower,  a  New  Yorker  vaca- 
tioning at  a  near-by  lake,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  house  on 
Saturday.  Today,  Tuesday,  she  was  to  have  her  husband  in  tow. 

Ginny  adjusted  the  drawstring  of  the  blouse  for  a  careful 
dropped-shoulder  effect.  But  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  my  real-estate 
agent,  she  thought,  /  cot^ld  have  been  discovered  digging  up  the  cess- 
pool or  cleaning  out  the  chicken  house,  or  doing  any  one  of  a  number 
of  indelicate  jobs  that  might  have  interfered  seriously  with  city  people's 
idea  of  Life  in  the  Country. 

She  ducked,  for  she  was  tall,  to  see  herself  in  the  wavy  little 
mirror  set  back  under  the  sloping  ceiling.  /  look  funny,  she  de- 
cided, out  of  pants.  But  picturesque.  She  had  a  grave,  not  quite 
beautiful  face,  and  humorous  black-brown  eyes  under  heavy 
winged  brows.  She  slipped  a  couple  of  hairpins  into  her  dark 
coronet  of  braids  and  regarded  herself  with  satisfaction.  All  I  need 
is  a  daisy  in  my  teeth.   Or  a  basket  of  washed  eggs. 

With  sudden  inspiration  she  went  across  the  room  to  the  high- 
boy, where  she  bent  and  rummaged  through  a  couple  of  drawers 
until  she  found  a  rustically  packaged  bottle  of  New  Mown  Hay 
cologne  which  had  been  sent  her  by  a  city  week-end  guest.  She 
broke  the  seal  and  poured  some  of  it  in  her  hand  and  smoothed 
it  across  her  bare  shoulders.  "I  make  myself  sick."  She  said  it 
out  loud  in  a  tone  that  was  complacent. 

From  the  top  of  the  highboy  her  husband's  pictured  face  re- 
garded her  soberly  above  his  lieutenant's  bars.  Even  in  the  picture 
you  could  see  the  cowlick  that  angled  his  fair  hair  back  sharply 
from  his  rugged,  good-looking  young  face.  You  could  see  that  he 
had  a  dreamer's  eyes.  You  didn't  get  his  lean  height,  or  his  big 
hands,  or  his  slow  warm  smile. 

CfINNY  crossed  her  fingers.  Oh,  they  have  to  buy  the  house,  she 
willed  fervently,  with  Mac  coming  home  any  day  now.  Sixty-five 
hundred,  the  real-estate  man  had  told  her  to  hold  out  for.  A  profit 
beyond  her  wildest  dreams. 

Out  loud  she  said  to  the  picture,  "  If  I  give  you  sixty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  will  you  keep  me?  Darling,  I  hope  I'm  kidding." 
She  shook  her  head  and  turned  away.  Cabin  fever,  that's  what  I've 
got.   Living  alone  almost  three  years.    Talking  to  myself. 

At  the  door  she  turned  for  a  final  survey  of  the  room.  August 
breezes  puffed  at  the  white  ruffled  curtains  hanging  at  the  tiny 
dormer  windows,  giving  a  lovely  effect  of  coolness,  as  did  the 
ivied  wallpaper,  the  green  dust  ruffle  under  the  white  bedspread. 
She  was  about  to  leave  when  her  eye  caught  the  thermometer 
hanging  beside  her  bed.  In  a  burst  of  self- torturing  curiosity  she 
had  hung  it  there  one  night  last  week.  Ninety,  it  had  said  at  mid- 
night. She  took  it  down  and  hid  it  behind  the  books  on  the  bed- 
side table.  No  use  putting  ideas  into  their  heads. 

Down  a  step,  up  a  step  into  the  bathroom.  All  hell  must  have 
laughed  when  that  bit  of  construction  was  decided  upon.  She  had 
fallen  there  twice  before  she  got  used  to  it.  Her  left  wrist  was  still 
sore  from  time  to  time;  she  fingered  it  absently  as  she  checked  the 
neat  rows  of  guest  towels,  the  pristine  whiteness  of  the  plumbing. 


Rose-strewn  paper  diverted  one's  gaze— it  was  hoped— from  the 
ancient  fixtures.  Roses,  cut  from  the  paper,  were  pasted  with 
abandon  on  every  conceivable  place— and  some  places  that  were 
inconceivable.  They  were  pasted  on  the  panes  of  the  diamond- 
shaped  window,  and  shellacked  on  the  black-painted  floor. 

"Whimsical,  precious,  amusing!"  Mrs.  Bellflower  had  giggled 
like  a  little  girl,  covering  her  mouth  with  a  plump  diamond- 
ringed  hand. 

And  cold,  thought  Ginny,  as  she  turned  to  descend  the  narrow 
stairs,  as  Billy-be-damned  in  the  winter. 

The  morning  sun  streamed  through  the  bubbly  old  glass  win- 
dows of  the  living  room.  It  was  pleasant  to  remember  that  Mrs. 
Bellflower  had  given  a  little  scream  when  she  saw  this  room.  Sage- 
green  paper  with  a  bit  of  coral  in  the  figured  stripe  covered  three 
walls;  the  fourth,  paneled,  had  been  painted  a  matching  green. 
Corner  cupboards,  coral-lined,  held  milk  glass. 

Why— why,  it's  just  like  something  you'd  read  about!"  Mrs. 
Bellflower  had  marveled,  clasping  her  hands  with  admiration. 
"And  to  think  you  did  it  all  yourself.  Oh,  you've  all  been  so  won- 
derful, you  young  war  wives.  Carrying  on  so  bravely  with  hubby 
'over  there.'  Making  a  little  nest  for  him  to  come  home  to.  Oh, 
but  my  dear,  how  can  you  bear  to  think  of  selling  before  he  comes 
home?" 

Ginny  had  smiled  with  what  she  hoped  was  gentle  resignation. 
Mac's  job  was  waiting  for, him  in  Hartford— newspaper  adver- 
tising. Too  far,  unfortunately,  for  commuting. 

"Well.  Of  course,  your  loss  is  our  gain.  That  is,  if  I  can  per- 
suade Henry."  Mrs.  Bellflower's  sagging  pretty  face  was  wistful. 
"But  I  know  it  must  break  your  heart  to  part  with  the  dear  old 
place,  with  all  its  honeymoon  memories." 

Ginny  told  her,  "  I  bought  this  place  after  my  husband  left.  As 
a  sort  of  investment.  I've  been  doing  quite  well  on  my  chickens." 
Silently  she  added.  And  I  hope  to  do  even  belter  on  you.  "As  for  a 
honeymoon,  there  wasn't  much  of  that.  We  had  five  days  before 
he  left." 

"Oh."  Mrs.  Bellflower's  mouth  made  a  small  asterisk  of  sym- 
pathy. "Hardly  time  to  become  acquainted." 

"But  we  had  known  each  other  for  years.  We  lived  next  door 
to  each  other  in  a  little  town  not  far  from  Hartford." 

"How  nice."  Mrs.  Bellflower  had  been  pleased  to  discover  one 
of  her  favorite  romantic  situations.  "Then  you  were  childhood 
sweethearts." 

Ginny  had  hesitated.  "  I  suppose  you  might  say  that." 

She  thought  about  her  answer  now  as  she  crossed  the  room  to 
lower  the  shades  halfway  so  that  her  job  of  extension  wiring 
merged  into  the  gloom  along  the  baseboards.  Yes,  you  might  say 
that.  But  you  would  be  very  far  indeed  from  the  truth. 

It  was  harmless  enough,  surely,  to  have  let  nice  sentimental 
Mrs.  Bellflower  dream  up  for  herself  a  stock  childhood-sweetheart 
background.  It  would  have  disillusioned  her  if  she  could  have 
seen  Ginny  for  the  skinny  kid  she  had  been,  hair  hooked  be- 
hind her  ears,  pumping  hard  on  her  bicycle  to  keep  up  with  Mac 
or  cleaning  out  the  rabbit  pens  for  him  that  time  he  had  gone  into 
the  rabbit-raising  business.  Or,  in  fact,  doing  almost  any  of  all 
the  crazy  things  she  had  done  to  prove  she  deserved  his  accolade: 
"You're  more  like  a  boy  than  a  girl."        (Cotuinued  on  Page  128) 
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I  I.  1.  U  S  T  R  A  T  E  I>       BY       JON       W  H  I  T  c:  O  M  I 


''E'RE  finished,"  she  said.  "He's  no  longer  my 
captain.  I'm  no  longer  his  sergeant."  She 
moved  about  the  empty  office.  This  was  get- 
ting to  be  a  habit,  this  thinking  out  loud,  talking 
to  herself.  "Better  be  careful,"  she  said.  "Sec- 
tion Eight.  That  comes  next." 
She  stopped  by  his  desk  and  slowly  ran  her  lin- 
gers around  the  edge  of  the  large  blotting  pad.  She 
looked  across  at  the  safe  by  the  door,  at  the  war  map 
taped  to  the  wall. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  said,  "oh,  dear."  Then  she  shook  her 
head.  "No,"  she  said,  "no.  A  ciuick  exit.  That's  the 
thing.   No  remarks.  Just  out— and  fast." 

But  she  didn't  go.  Instead  she  sat  in  his  chair  and 
took  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  drawer.  Methodically  she 
put  it  in  the  typewriter.  He'd  be  back  in  five  minutes. 
Staff  meetings  broke  up  early  and  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  colonel  at  five. 

"To:  Captain  Marsten,"  she  tyi^ed.  "From:  Sergeant 
Wilson.  Top  Secret." 

Under  Remark  I  she  wrote:  "This  is  good-by.  I  hope 
you  can  find  everything  you  want.  You  know  where  the 
travel  orders  are  and  you  have  your  keys.  The  new  kid 
seems  real  bright.    1  hope  she  is." 

Under  Remark  II  she  wrote:  "That's  everything." 

Under  Remark  HI  she  wrote:  "Almost  everything. 
Only  one  thing  more:  I  love  you.  I  have  ever  since  they 
ordered  me  to  report  to  you  in  Africa.  I  love  you.  and 
being  near  you  has  meant  more  to  me  than  anything 
else  that  ever  happened.  All  the  time  this  was  going  on 
you— you  just  thought  of  me  as  a  technical  sergeant, 
WAC." 

Under  Remark  IV  she  wrote:  "No,  wait  a  minute, 
please,  captain.  I  don't  want  you  to  get  this  wrong. 
I'm  not  sore.  Honest  I'm  not.  Because  you  see  you've 
made  me  happier  than  anybody  has  a  right  to  be.  We 
had  so  much  together.  We  shared  the  biggest  experience 
either  of  us  will  ever  have.  Up  to  now  it's  been  all  right 
because  I  was  with  you,  seeing  you,  but  now  I'm  going 
four  thousand  miles  away  and " 

Capt.  Thomas  Marsten  came  into  the  office.  Jerry 
rose  and  placed  the  paper  face  down  on  his  desk,  then 
she  walked  in  a  straight  line  to  the  door. 

"Jerry  "  he  said,  picking  up  the  paper.    She 

closed  the  door  behind  her.  "Sergeant,"  he  called,  and 
began  to  read.  Later,  when  he  reached  the  hallway,  she 
was  gone. 

r>ACK  in  Glen  Falls,  Michigan,  things  didn't  go  any  too 
well.  For  one  thing,  her  brothers  kept  calling  her 
"sarge"  and  had  a  way  of  snapping  to  attention  and 
saluting  every  time  she  came  into  a  room. 

And  then  her  mother  flew  around  so;  she  saw  every- 
body— and  called  the  rest  on  the  phone — and  told  them 
her  baby'd  come  back  and  that  she  was  going  to  keep 
her  right  there  with  her  until  she'd  forgotten  all  those 
awjul  things  that  happeneid  overseas. 

The  mayor  paid  a  call  her  second  night  back  and 
seemed  very  upset  to  find  her  wearing  a  green  print 
dress.  He'd  come  to  ask  her  to  make  a  speech  at  city 
hall — but  she  should  be  wearing  her  uniform,  of  course. 
He  couldn't  see  how  he  could  introduce  just  Miss  Jerry 
Wilson.  . 

Altogether — after  just  five  days  of  it— it  seemed  a 
good  idea  to  take  the  midnight  down  to  New  York  City. 


There  were  a  couple  of  shows 
and  several  spectacular  parties 
with  old  chums,  but  before  the 
week  was  out  she  found  herself 
having   lunch   alone.    When  the 
check  arrived  she  noticed  that  it 
was  four  dollars  and  something. 

Now,  jerry,  my  sweet,  she  said,  jace  it! 
and  she  got  up  and  walked  right  over  to  Mcje 
Devonshire's  office. 

"Moe,"  she  said,  "you've  got  no  choice.  You've 
got  to  give  me  back  my  job.   If  I  apply  to  you  within 
ninety  days  -they  passed  a  law  in  Congress." 

Moe  Devonshire,  Theatrical  Agent  and  Play  Broker, 
Ltd.,  looked  up  at  her  with  his  la/.y,  alert  gaze.  "All 
right,"  he  said,  "all  right.  You're  in  here  Monday 
morning  at  ten."  He  leaned  back  and  put  his  head  on 
one  side.  "Only  I  hope  you  haven't  learned  anything 
from  this  war.  Audiences  want  just  what  they  used  to 
want.  The  only  difference  is  now  it's  got  to  have  ballet 
too.   And   no.  pretty  chorus  babes,   you   understand. 
College-type  girls  in  Mother  Hubbards  doing  square 
dances.   Down  the  Oregon  Trail  with  the  hands  on  the 
hips.    See?" 

He  handed  her  a  pile  of  manuscripts. 

"You'll  catch  on,"  he  said.  "Chic  Americana.  Cartier 
folk  opera." 

Jerry  was  a  little  confused. 

Hut  she  read  every  script  that  came  into  the  office 
and  she  was  happy— well,  she  was  busy  anyway.  And 
getting  back  into  an  old  routine  is  always  a  friendly 
thing.  The  scripts  weren't  really  bad.  They  weren't  any 
worse  than  they'd  been  three  years  ago,  and  the  authors 
who  took  her  to  lunch  weren't  less  attractive,  but  some- 
thing was  missing:  the  sense  of  excitement— the  hope. 

Shows  opened  early  that  season  and  some  of  them 
were  hits,  but  the  frightening  thing,  the  thing  she 
couldn't  understand,  was  that  it  didn't  seem  to  matter 
any  more. 

"Life  has  dealt  me  a  knife  in  the  back,"  she  said  to 
herself  one  afternoon  sitting  under  the  drier  at  Henri's, 
"but  I'll  be  brave." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"I  said  I  had  been  knifed  in  the  back  but  I'd  be 
brave." 

"Of  course,"  Henri  said.  He  was  the  soul  of  under- 
standing. 

"The  two  greatest  experiences  that  can  come  to  a 
girl,  war  and  love.  And  I  get  'em  both  in  the  middle  of 
my  twenty-fifth  year." 

"Goodness." 

"But  what  happens  now?  Where  can  I  possibly  go 
from  here?" 

Henri  shook  his  head  and  busied  himself  with  the  drier. 

"The  case  history  of  a  career  girl.  Very  sad."  she  said 
and  put  down  her  movie  magazine.  "There  I  was  in  the 
big  city,  fighting  to  make  my  way.  And  I  was  doing  all 
right,  too,  remember  that.  Independent.  Nice  clothes. 
Lots  of  laughs.  And  then  my  country  calls.  So  what 
do  I  do?" 

"You  go." 

She  nodded.  "I  go.  But  nothing  fancy,  you  under- 
stand. I  put  away  my  silver  foxes  and  funny  sayings; 
an  enlisted  Wac,  that's  baby.  (Continued  on  Page  137) 
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THE  swift  rash  of  tires  on  the  gravel  drive  beneath  her  window 
wakened  Rosahnd  Gregory,  compelling  her  to  acknowledge 
that  It  was  morning.  Peter  was  leaving  for  the  office  and  an- 
other long  day  stretched  ahead  of  her.  The  sun  was  warm  on 
her  face  and  she  turned  her  head  away  from  the  window  before  she 
opened  her  eyes.  Peter  always  forgot  to  lower  the  blinds 

The  blaze  of  sunlight  fell  on  Peter's  pajamas,  in  a  heap  by  his 
bed.  A  wet  towel  trailed  from  the  open  bathroom  door  the  top  of 
his  dresser  was  a  jumble  of  rumpled  handkerchiefs  and  rejected 
ties.  Rosalmd  was  learning  all  over  again  what  an  untidy  person 
Peter  was. 

She  sighed  as  she  considered  the  possibilities  of  the  day  She' 
could  have  Lilian  bring  a  tray  to  her  room.  She  could  sleep  until 

noon;  she  could She  heard  the  phone  ring  and  the  shuffle  of 

Lilian  s  moccasins. 

"Mrs.  Gregory!  Oh,  Mrs.  Gregory!" 

Rosalind  reached  for  her  robe.  Lilian  would  stand  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  and  bellow  until  she  appeared.  Lilian  could  iron  a  man's 
collar  properly  and  she  was  a  very  good  cook.  And  she  didn't  de- 
mand too  much  money.  Naturally  one  didn't  quibble  over  little 
idiosyncrasies  such  as  announcing  guests  and  phone  calls  by  loud 
shouts. 
Rosalind  picked  up  the  receiver.  "Yes?" 
"This  is  Miss  Martin,  at  the  child-placement  center.  We  have  a 
child  for  you,  Mrs.  Gregory." 

"Oh,  no!"  Rosalind  cried.  "You  couldn't!   Why,  it  was  only  a 

couple  of  weeks  ago " 

A  bubbling  laugh  interrupted  her.  "I  knew  you'd  be  surprised 
It  s  a  lovely  baby.  Could  you  come  to  see  him  this  afternoon  at 
three? 

"Why,  yes,"  Rosalind  said.  "I  suppose  so." 
She  dropped  the  receiver  on  the  hook.   It  just  wasn't  possible' 
When  she  had  talked  with  Miss  Martin  about  adopting  a  child 
she  had  been  told  that  it  might  be  a  year  before  one  was  available 
And  she  knew  the  Cranshaws  had  waited  for  two  years  before  thev 
got  Maribell. 

Rosalind's  first  impulse  was  to  call  Miss  Martin  back  and  tell 
her  that  she  couldn't  take  a  child  on  such  short  notice.  She  opened 
the  directory,  but  the  image  of  Peter's  face  blurred  the  black  type 
She  put  the  book  down  and  went  up  to  her  room.  Before  her  mir- 
ror she  absent-mindedly  rabbed  at  the  crease  between  her  eyes 
Lately  that  crease  was  always  there. 

She  picked  up  a  framed  picture  of  herself  and  Peter  taken  on 
their  honeymoon  in  Mexico  five  years  before.  They  were  in  the 
arched  entrance  of  an  old  temple,  their  arms  around  each  other 
and  their  faces  lifted  to  the  revealing  sun.  There  was  no  etched 
line  between  her  eyes.  And  Peter's  hair  was  black  as  midnight 
against  a  bank  of  flaming  cloud.  And  he  was  laughing  Peter  had 
laughed  a  great  deal  then.  Rosalind  put  the  picture  down  Being 
reminded  of  lost  happiness  was  unbearable. 

After  Mexico  there  had  been  three  lovely  years  Even  after 
ward,  while  he  was  away  at  war,  there  had  been  his  letters  and 
hnally  the  exciting  weeks  of  preparing  for  his  home-coming  redec- 
orating the  iiedroom,  setting  out  the  rose  garden  he  had  always 
wanted.  And  then  a  week's  vacation  from  her  job  so  that  she  might 
spend  every  one  of  the  first  precious  days  with  him.  That  week  had 
been  the  justification  of  two  years  of  dreaming. 

It  was  later  that  the  first  dissonance  crept  into  their  relationship 
I  here  was  an  unreasonableness  on  Peter's  part,  answering  flashes 
of  resentment  on  hers.  He  didn't  like  the  way  she'd  done  the  bed- 
room. He  dutifully  inspected  the  rose  garden  and  then  seemed  to 
forget  It.  Before  he  went  away  drinking  hadn't  interested  him 
Now  it  was  part  of  his  daily  routine. 

And  he  insisted  on  Rosalind's  giving  up  her  job.  It  was  no  use  to 
tell  him  how  hard  she'd  worked  to  earn  it,  how  much  it  meant  to 
her.  He  just  dismissed  the  topic  impatiently.  "A  job  was  all  right 
as  a  stopgap  while  I  was  away.   But  I'm  home  now." 

"But  what  can  I  do  with  myself,  Peter?"  she  argued.  "Even  if  I 

let  Lilian  go " 

"We  could  raise  a  family,"  Peter  said. 

When  they'd  found  that  they'd  never  have  a  child  of  their  own 
Peter  had  suggested  adopting  one,  but  the  war  had  come  along  be- 
fore they  had  reached  any  decision. 

Rosalind  let  his  revival  of  the  idea  go  unanswered.  They  made 
an  undiscussed  compromise.  Rosalind  gave  up  her  job  and  Peter 
didn't  mention  children  again.   Not  until  the  night  of  the  party 

Rosahnd  had  hoped  that  the  party  might  cheer  Peter  out  of 'his 
mcreasing  moodiness.  She'd  worked  hard  to  make  it  a  good  one 
but  the  war  had  scattered  their  old  crowd,  and  nearly  all  the  people 
she  invited  were  friends  she  had  made  while  Peter  was  away  He 
made  no  effort  to  get  acquainted  with  them.  The  livelier  and  louder 
they  became,  the  more  he  withdrew.   Until  Mike  Sears  found  the 


old  picture  album  at  the  bottom  of  the  game  chest.  The  crowd 

^f  Tl  .''^'^^  ^™'  "'^"'S  merry  over  the  clothes  and  faces  in 
the  faded  photographs. 

Mike  turned  a  page.  "What's  this-an  orphan  asylum?  If  it's  a 
family,  no  wonder  the  old  man  looks  worried.  It  sure  must  have 
kept  him  hopping  just  to  buy  shoes  for  that  mob ' " 

A  long  arm  reached  over  Mike's  shoulder  and  jerked  the  book 
away.  1  here  was  a  sudden  silence  in  the  room.  And  then  Peter's  icv 
voice:  ^ 

"My  grandfather  had  a  lot  of  quaint  ideas.    I  think  he  might 
.       actually  have  preferred  to  spend  his  money  on  shoes  for  his  children 
rather  than  on  liquor  for  brawls  like  this." 

The  party  didn't  last  long  after  that. 

Later,  in  their  room,  Peter  wasn't  even  properly  penitent.  "I'm 

sorry  Rosy,  but  I  got  so  fed  up  with  that  bunch  of  parasites " 

My  friends!" 

"All  right-your  friends.  But  where  do  they  get  a  right  to  make 
a  joke  of  a  man  who  raised  eleven  children?  I  bet  they  haven't  got 
that  many  between  them-and  maybe  it's  just  as  well,  at  that 
People  who  go  roistering  around  at  three  a.m.  don't  deserve  to  have 
children. 

During  the  night  Rosalind  made  up  her  mind  that  there  was  only 
one  thing  for  her  to  do  if  she  meant  to  hold  Peter.  She  waited  till 
he  d  finished  breakfast  before  she  told  him. 

"I'm  going  to  the  child-placement  center  this  morning  and  make 
application  for  a  child.  Which  would  you  rather  have-a  boy  or  a 
girl?  •' 

^    "A  boy/'  Peter  said  instantly.  He  pushed  his  paper  off  the  table 

Listen,  Rosy,  do  you  really  mean  it?" 

She  nodded. 

The  bright  eagerness  in  his  face  hurt  her  a  little.  "That's  swell  " 
he  said.  "It'll  be  great  to  have  a  kid  around  here." 

Rosalind  felt  guilty  about  not  telling  him  how  long  he'd  have  to 
wait,  and  about  being  selfishly  glad,  herself,  that  it  was  sure  to  be  a 
year.  Maybe  even  two  years. 

And  now,  after  only  two  weeks 

There  wasn't  anything  to  do  but  go  and  get  the  baby,  even 
though  she  hadn  t  the  vaguest  idea  how  to  take  care  of  it  She 
thought,  not  too  hopefully,  that  Lilian  might  know  how  But 
Lilian  dusting  m  the  hall  when  Rosalind  came  downstairs  an- 
swered the  question  decisively. 

"I  don't  know  nothing  about  'em,  ma'am,"  she  said  "I  never 
works  in  houses  where  there's  children."  The  kitchen  door  flipped 
shut  behind  her. 

Rosalind  tried,  nevertheless,  to  sound  happily  excited  when  she 
telephoned  her  news  to  Peter. 

"That's  wonderful !"  Peter  said.  "I've  been  wondering  why  they 
were  so  slow.  I'll  pick  you  up  at  two-thirty.  No-wait  I  can't 
make  it.  Lansdale  will  be  here  from  the  home  office  and  I've  ab- 
solutely got  to  see  him.    I'm  terribly  sorry.  Rosy,  but " 

"It's  all  right,"  Rosalind  said  quickly.  "I  don't  mind  going 
alone.  Really  I  don't,  Peter."  She  had  a  comforting  sense  of  brief 
reprieve.  They  couldn't  possibly  expect  her  to  bring  home  a  baby 
that  Peter  hadn't  even  seen. 

Miss  Martin  was  plump  and  gray-haired.  When  she  smiled  little 
hnes  radiated  from  the  corners  of  her  blue  eyes.  "  I  know  how  anx- 
ious you  must  be  to  see  him,  Mrs.  Gregory,  but  first  I  think  you 
should  know  something  of  the  case  history." 

Rosalind  wasn't  sure  that  she  wanted  to  know.  Her  hunger  for  a 
chi  d  of  her  own  was  greater  than  even  Peter  realized.  An  adopted 
child  seemed  a  poor,  alien  substitute,  and  hearing  about  its  real 
parents  would  only  make  it  more  definitely  alien.  But  A'liss  Martin 
did  not  wait  for  her  to  answer. 

•'It's  really  an  extraordinary  thing!    I  wasn't  too  hopeful  that 
we  d  find  you  a  child  at  all,  Mrs.  Gregory.  You  were  so  explicit  on 
so  many  points.  A  boy,  six  to  nine  months  old,  with  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  of  Scotch  or  English  stock.  To  find  one  who  fits  all  those 
specifications,  and  to  find  him  so  soon-why,  it  almost  seems  as  if 
you  were  meant  to  have  him!"    She  ruffled  through  a  card  file. 
'Just  listen  to  this.    Robert  Harrison  Cummings.  eight  months 
eighteen  pounds.  Only  living  relatives  a  nine-year-old  sister  and  an 
aunt  m  North  Dakota."    She  looked  up.    "Both  parents  were 
killed  in  a  motor  accident.  They  were- well,  people  like  you  and 
Mr.  Gregory.  We've  checked  on  them  as  carefully  as  we've  checked 
on  you.  ' 
"You  mentioned  a  sister,"  Rosalind  said. 
"She  will  go  to  the  aunt.  It's  fortunate  for  her  that  there  is  one. 
Not  many  people  want  a  nine-year-old  girl,  and  she's  a  plain  little 
thing. 

Miss  Martin  pressed  a  button  and  a  nurse  appeared  with  a  sturdy 
baby  in  her  arms.  {ConUnued  on  Page  178) 
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BY   fi'ILHETA  CUSHMAN 

Fashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 

Incentive:  a  man  in  the  house  again.  Result:  a 
woman  in  her  element.  There^s  a  kind  of  luminous 
look  about  her,  as  though  all  the  Ugh  ts  had  gone  on 
quite  suddenly.  Satin  goes  with  it,  and  pearls:  this  j^ 
pale  green- and -gold  slipper  satin  robe,  ankle-  L/ 
length;  these  soft-spoken  gold  ballet  slippers.  YouHl 
know — and  heHl  tell  you,  with  words  and  gestures. 


STKIl'KD    SATIN    ROMK    AND   TURKISH    I'AJAMAH    IIV    TINA    i.KSKR; 
IMCUilC  WOOMCN  nv  ;osICPII  WHITICHKAI);  JKWICLS  BY  SICAMAN  SCHICI'PS. 
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Chinese  pajamas  in  white  lame,  slim  and  silvery,  catching 
the  candlelight.  Actually,  you  are  far  better  company 
than  a  dream,  and  less  remote — but  you  do  resemble  one. 
/j  Stilt-high  silver-brocade  clogs  make  you  taller  thanyouare. 
The  loose,  easy  jacket  and  silky  trousers  feel  divinely  free 
and  different  after  daytime  clothes.  ISo  bracelets,  pins 
or  flowers.    You  are  yourself,  but  a  shining  new  version. 


I 


The  way  you'd  like  to  look  but  never  quite  dared:  it's  your 
privilege,  at  home,  to  he  as  dramatic  as  you  please.  If  you 
have  this  kind  of  lean  long  figure,  this  kind  of  pajama 
is  a  wonderful  thing  to  own,  and  an  exciting  change.  Turk- 
ish in  cut,  russet-brown  in  color,  worn  with  a  gold-trimmed 
belt,  great  bronze  clogs,  your  hair  smooth  and  shining,  new 
iridescent  pink  nail  polish — and  perfume,  definitely  exotic. 


PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    LESLIE   GILL 
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After  a  long  tense  day,  a  long  quiet  evening.  Above  right; 
A  warm  beige  woolen  with  soft  lines,  its  deep  armholes 
outlined  in  gold-sequin  embroidery — relaxed  and  com- 
fortable, not  without  guile.  Right:  At-home  dress  that  fS 
can  leave  at  a  sudden  invitation;  the  new  full  skirt  in 
turquoise-blue  wool  with  a  black  jersey.  Your  own  original 
touches    ...    a  leopard-skin  belt,  individual  jewelry. 


4  bright  wool  jacket  over  a  soft  wool  dress 
with  front  fullness,  by  Claire  McCardell. 


From  knitted  hood  to  sheep-lined  hoots,  you  can  be  ready  for  stormy  weather. 
Corduroy  coat  over  slim  trousers.    W  ide  pony-skin  belt,  matching  fur  bag. 


Snow-crested  slopes  glistening  in  the  sun;  cold  air  against  your  face;  brisk 
walking  in  a  winter  wonderland.  This  season  your  outdoor  sports  clothes 
take  an  important  place  in  your  wardrobe.  A  warm  and  lightweight  cor- 
duroy coat  over  matching  trousers  is  belted  in  pony  skin  with  a  mammoth 
matching  bag.  Christmas  gifts  range  from  a  snow-white  mouton  coat  to  a 
pair  of  warmest  ribbed-wool  sox.  For  indoors,  a  pair  of  slim  and  elegant 
black  velveteen  slacks  or  a  dirndl  skirt  with  a  ru filed  blouse.  For  the  very 
young,  coral-pink  knee-length  slacks  with  a  high-necked  jersey  and  em- 
broidered knitted  slippers  add  enchantment  to  your  own  fireside  fashions — 
or  will  make  a  winter  merry  for  a  verj'  special  friend!    •    iiv  i»a\v->  rit4»w  ki.l 
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Walking  in   snon-laden   country.     Knitted  hat  and  gloves :   wool 


\\u.. 


Slim  silhouette  for  skiing.   Natural  poplin  jacket  lined  in  red; 
gabardine  ski  pants;  crocheted  shawl  and  hood;  knitted  gloves. 


Pastel   wool   with   dropped  shoulder  line,   hv 
Joset  W  alker.  Easy  to  change  with  accessories. 


Tivo  girls  with  two  ideas  for  winter  fashion.    Left:   White  mouton  coat  over  plaid  wool  skirt. 
1  Right:  Alaskan-rabbit  jacket  with   hood;   plaid  trousers   tucked  into    boots,   warm    mittens. 


fthe-fireplace  fashion.    Tailored    white   crepe        Informal  Sunday  parties.    Rujfled  white  blouse  and 


Knee-length  slacks  are  young  and  gay.    Claire 


I  THINK  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  African  violet  is  the  most  popular 
of  all  house  plants,  and  also  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  persnickety.  In 
the  warm  and  humid  atmosphere  of  greenhouses  it  is  grown  by  the 
million  with  great  success,  for  eager  and  hopeful  purchasers;  and 
amateurs  at  home,  in  rooms  where  such  warmth  and  humidity  would 
warp  the  furniture,  try  to  perpetuate  their  perky  flowers  and  velvety 
leaves.  Many  succeed  under  ordinary  conditions;  others  fail,  but  keep 
on  trying;  and  it  is  largely  for  the  latter  that  this  is  written.  The  plants 
aren't  violets  at  all,  but  they  are  African,  from  the  hot,  damp  climate  of 
rubber  and  vanilla;  and  the  trick  to  growing  them  in  houses  here,  so  far 
away  from  their  native  haunts,  is  to  keep  them  in  temperatures  above 
fifty-live  at  an  easterly  window  out  of  too  strong  sunlight,  and  keep  them 
moist  from  below  with  warmish  water.  The  varieties  in  the  picture  are 
Blue  Boy  and  White  Lady,  two  of  the  prettiest,  and  the  stand  on  which 
their  pots  are  placed  on  a  layer  of  pebbles  is  metal-lined  to  hold  water  up 
to  the  pot  bottoms.  Pots  in  saucers  on  a  window  sill  would  work  just  as 
well.  And  if  you  would  like  to  grow  your  own,  which  is  often  better 
than  buying  full-grown  plants,  you  can  get  a  flowering  plant  in  three 
months  from  a  leaf  cutting.  A  complete  booklet,  by  a  specialist,  can  be 
had  by  sending  10  cents  to  the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania,  for  AFRICAN 
Violets  as  a  Hobhy,  No.  2209. 
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y^In  the  main,  do  you  think  President 
Truman  is  continuing  your  husband's  poli- 
cies? Or  do  you  think  lie  is  moving  to  the 
left?  Or  to  the  right? 

I  think  probably  President  Tnunan  is  contin- 
uing his  own  policies.  He  has  been  the  President 
now  for  more  than  six  months,  and  while  he  an- 
nounced at  the  start  that  he  intended  to  continue 
President  Roosevelt's  policies,  my  guess  is  that  he 
is  not  the  kind  of  man  who  would  continue  any 
policies  unless  they  were  his  own  as  well.  President 
Truman  probably  agrees  with  many  of  the  things 
for  which  my  husband  stood,  and  therefore  has  to 
a  large  extent  carried  these  things  out.  I  do  not 
think  he  has  moved  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left.  His  philosophy,  as  it  appears  from  what  he 
says  and  does,  is  the  philosophy  of  a  good  Amer- 
ican Democrat. 


kj: 


Is    it   your  personal    conviction    that 
Adolf  Hitler  is  dead? 

No.    I  think  I  should  feel  uncertain  about  it 
unless  his  body  had  really  been  identified. 


/  have  just  read  your  excellent  article, 
You  Can't  Pauperize  Children.  Here  in 
Chicago  that  is  just  what  will  happen  when 
the  war  nurseries  are  closed.  My  husband 
died  when  our  baby  was  only  eight  months 
old.  During  tlie past  sixteen  months,  when 
I  have  been  spending  what  little  life  insur- 
ance he  left  paying  for  private  care,  I  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  I  could  manage 
on  my  own  pay  by  having  my  son  cared  for 
in  a  nursery  for  a  reasonable  amount.  I 
have  no  other  means  of  support  except  my 
own  labor.  What  can  be  done,  if  anything, 
to  continue  the  war-nursery  program? 

I  think  the  war  nurseries  were  needed  before 
the  war  just  as  they  are  needed  now  when  the  war 
has  come  to  an  end.  The  needs  of  the  war  brought 
this  problem  to  the  attention  of  those  who  wanted 
to  accelerate  production,  and  therefore  the  war 
nurseries  became  a  Government  program. 

Now  I  think  there  are  only  two  agencies  which 
can  undertake  to  fill  this  very  obvious  need.  One 
is  the  industries  themselves,  and  that  will  mean 
only  those  working  in  big  industries  will  get  the 
benefit  of  what  is  done.  The  other  is  the  Govern- 
ment. Perhaps  this  program  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  localities  with  the  help  of  the  states,  or  even 
with  some  Federal  aid  under  a  Federal  Security 
program.  The  more  the  need  is  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  representatives  and  senators,  and  re- 
sponsible officials  in  the  Government,  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  have  something  done.  It  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  get  everyone  in  your  locality  to- 
gether if  possible,  to  write  to  Congressman  Lan- 
ham,  and  to  the  President  and  to  your  own  repre- 
sentative in  Congress. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  c/o  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  //  should  be  understood  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  answers  reflect  only  her  own  opinions,  and  are 
not  necessarily  the  opinions  of  the  Editors  of  the  Journal. 


By  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

^^  It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  lime,  when 
the  world  is  looking  forward  to  a  perma- 
nent world  peace,  a  world  flag  would  be  in 
order.  It  should  be  flown  above  the  flag  of 
each  nation  at  all  times.  Children  would 
be  taught  its  meaning  and  would  respect 
it  above  all  else.  Is  there  any  way  to  have 
such  a  flag  officially  adopted? 


I  think  this  is  a  matter  which  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations  organization 
when  it  is  formed.  If  agreement  can  be  reached  on 
a  flag  for  the  United  Nations,  later  its  display  and 
handling  in  individual  nations  could  be  thought 
through  and  the  rules  laid  down. 


W  To 


To  whom  should  I  make  the  sugges- 
tion of  an  age  limit  on  automobile  drivers' 
licenses?  It  seems  to  me  that  automobile 
drivers  of  seventy  and  seventy-five  are  re- 
sponsible for  as  many  accidents  as  the  per- 
son under  sixteen.  Is  there  an  age  limit 
now?  If  so,  what  is  it? 

I  do  not  know  if  there  is  an  age  limit  on  driv- 
ing licenses.  Each  state  has  different  laws,  and  I 
should  think  this  situation  could  be  covered  by 
requiring  people  to  pass  health  examinations  peri- 
odically, because  any  impairment  of  the  faculties 
or  any  physical  disability  would  then  be  discovered 
and  they  would  be  told  whether  it  was  wise  or 
unwise  for  them  to  drive  any  longer.  However,  I 
know  many  people  of  seventy  and  even  seventy- 
five  who  are  as  good  drivers  as  they  were  at  sixty. 

m^  According  to  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation,  ihou.'iands  in 
Europe  will  startw  or  freeze  to  death  this 
winter  unless  help  reaches  them.  Is  there 
anything  tvhich  the  tvomen  of 
America,  as  individuals,  can  do 
in  this  emergency? 

Yes.  They  can  join  in  the  Share 
the  Food  campaign  and  they  can  prod 
their  congressmen  into  hurrying  the 
appropriations  for  the  United  Nations 
Rehabilitation  and  Relief  Administra- 


tion, so  that  UNRRA  can  do  a  better  job.  Women 
can  make  it  known  that  they  feel  it  is  essential  to 
re-establish  the  mining  industry  and  the  transpor- 
tation systems  in  Europe. 


W   Rec 


Recently  in  your  page  in  the  JOURlS'.dL 
you  stated  your  approval  of  tvomen  holding 
political  office,  but  said  you  did  not  feel 
qualified  yourself.  If  hat  qualifications 
should  a  woman  have  to  run  for  Congress? 

She  should  be  fairly  young  and  strong  and 
healthy.  She  should  have  a  good  education  and  if 
possible  some  experience  in  political  work  on  a 
community  and  state  level.  She  should  have  con- 
victions as  to  what  she  believes  is  necessary  for  her 
community  and  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  she 
should  have  some  comprehension  of  the  nation's 
place  in  the  world  of  today. 


'^TAs  I 


As  a  teacher  I  have  found  that  many 
children  wish  to  change  their  given  nanies. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  letting 
children  select  their  own  nanies  sometime 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  good  idea.  Many 
children  are  dissatisfied  with  their  names  for  no 
good  reason,  and  usually  names  are  given  children 
to  carry  on  some  traditions  in  the  family.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  let  children 
change  their  given  names  before  they  are  of  an  age 
to  appreciate  the  reason  they  were  given  the  par- 
ticular names. 


iw^  Son 


Some  time  ago  I  read  that  there  is  a 
vitamin  to  prevent  gray  hair  antl  also  re- 
store gray  hair  to  its  original  color.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  to  write  for  more  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  which  interests  me? 

No.  I  never  heard  of  it  and  I  should  think  the 
right  place  where  you  would  get  reliable  informa- 
tion would  be  from  your  doctor. 


Do  you  think  girls  of  thirteen  should 
be  allowed  to  read  best  sellers  if  they  under- 
stand them? 


I  think  this  is  a  question  which  only  parents 
and  teachers  can  decide.  Girls  of  thirteen  vary  in 
their  maturity,  and  some  books  may  do  certain 
children  no  harm.  Others  miglit  react  differently. 
I  think  the  decision  will  have  to  remain  with  the 
elders. 


CARTOON  RKl'HlNr 
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CoBtiDfling  the  storj  of  a  «oDiao  hIio  married  the  ivrong  mao.  ^Bj  Taj  lor  Caldnell 


J^S^^f^^^^'f^u'  ^^^''  ^^""'^  ^heep  and  dilettante  painter 
returns  home  at  the  news  that  his  Cousin  Alfred  is  about  to 
^Zl  Tff  '^'r''"'  ^^hoolteacher.  Jerome's  s.ster  Do^othS 
thinks  that  Amalie  is  a  vixen  who  wants  the  familv  monev  aM 
persuades  Jerome  to  stay  home  and  help  her  fight  thrr^amaTe 
Alfred  has  been  legally  adopted  by  their  father  and  is  the  acSead 
of  the  bank  founded  by  their  grandfather.  Thinking  that  Alfred's 
rnamage  would  rob  him  of  his  own  money,  Jerome  agrees  to  Sv 
^ough  this  IS  the  first  time  he  has  been  to  Hilltop  sL^e  five  yS 
before,  when  he  was  invalided  home  from  the  Civil  W^ 

Amahe  and  Jerome  are  bitter  enemies,  vet  in  the  midst  of  their 
quan-e  s  they  sense  a  deep  almost  animal  attraction  f'tch  other" 
Old  Mr  Lmdsey  sees  Amalie's  good  points:  her  courage  and  honesty 
m  admittmg  that  she  wants  to  marry  for  security,  and  her  verTS 
ove  for  Philip  Alfred's  crippled  son  by  a  first  marriage  Jeromi 
seesonly  that  Amahe  is  beautiful,  strong-minded  and  ^Sked  Se 
knows  that  she  camiot  love  dull,  good  Alfred,  but  that  she  wm 
marry  him  to  get  what  she  wants 

Dorothea  finds  them  quarreling  in  the  music  room  next  dav 
senses  the  attraction  behmd  the  hate  and  says,  "So.  siTe^as  you  tS' 
Stay  away  from  that  woman,  or  I  shall  tell  yo;r  father  and  Alf red^-' 

As  Jerome  walks  past  her,  Dorothea  shivers.  He  is  evil    There  is 

5rri/nr;  alHS.^'" '''' "'  ^-  '-'-■  ^-  ^^^  ^^ 

T  " 

IHE  cutter,  driven  smartly  by  Alfred,  carved  the  bright  snow  with 
a  razor  s  edge  as  it  ^und  smoothly  down  the  long  slope  to  the  vaC 
The  horse  flung  up  his  head,  prancing  with  pleasure,  and  appa^entlv 
enjoyed  the  musical  jmgling  of  the  bells  on  his  harness.  WhrteTpume 
flew  backward  from  his  hoofs,  and  Jerome  winced  as  the  ship  sprav 
stung  ills  face.  Despite  the  robes,  his  toes  were  beginning  t^^acquJe 
an  unpleasant  lack  of  sensation.  "^uig  lo  acquire 

Alfred   beside  him,  was  obviously  enjoying  himself  The  voun? 

:;reXScti:^;-^ "  ^^-^'  ^-  ^^-^  --"^s 

to  meetTie^  '  Th  '^"""^  ^°'''"  '°  R'^e-'send  and  the  town  rose  up 
sh.^lf  h  hV  ^'^  P,^"".'^  ^  straggling  settlement  of  workmen's 
shacks,  built  of  gray  clapboards,  their  windows  tired  and  dirtv  A 
group  of  women  at  the  communal  pump  attempted  to  work  tht 
frozen  apparatus.  Wan  and  ragged  children  surroiSided  the  women 
l:^^^!l^-'  '^^^  ^--  --  -  ^-  tul^ed  to 

Alfred  ooked  back  at  the  shacks  and  the  women  and  children 
His  harsh  face  became  ugly  with  repulsion  and  disgust.  "They  never 
save  a  penny."  he  said.  -mey  never 

Jerome  had  what  he  considered  a  brilliant  idea.  "Look  here  if 
The'h  nT    P'/^"^  ]^'"'  n.en  decently,  these  people  could^y  Se 
The  bank  could  finance  them  on  long-term  mortgages   ArcWtects 
could  be  engaged  to  draft  plans  with  some  originality    SomethS 
^^:^13'^  ''^  --  ^-"^  someLlf-reJpectSif 

Alfred  reined  in  the  horse  with  almost  vicious  strength  "Jerome 

Srs  iTmSht  r"'  r.  '""V^"''  ^"^""^  °-  fr^'ds  iSd T: 

positors.    It  m  ght  alarm  them.    I  would  not  dare  to  prophesv  the 

Alfred  was  visibly  relieved,  but  still  affronted.    He  flicked  his 

^ople"    am  IfSiJ'?"";^  '"^'^-  "^«"  ''^'^  -de^standthe^e 
people,  1  am  afraid.   Give  them  more  money  and  the  taverns  will 

^ta'rnT^";^-  -™P«™--  As  i.  is.  they  spend  r„^7^ 

Jerome's  expression  became  dreamy.  "'We  hold  these  tn.thc 
to  be  self-evident.' "  he  murmured.  Then  more  audibly:'"??  ap^ars 


XZ  I7;t  iV''^'^^'^^"  ^^  ^'^  P^^™^^^-^  «^  ^hose  who  can 

_^    "Rather  of  those  who  are  worthy  of  it,"  said  Alfred  vieorouslv 

Jerome,  what  you  say  is  mischievous.  It  can  cause  iStoM  damage' 

Again  I  must  remmd  you  to  keep  your  penlous  ideaTto  yoS" 

feel  Zih'''"''  Zu  '"'^'  ^"^^'  ^1  his  genteel  languor  goT  "I 
feel  something  m  the  air  m  America,"  he  said  thoughUully  " ?' felt 
It  m  Europe,  too,  only  in  a  more  sluggish  fashion.  I  tS  we  Se 
?fh  v^^,^°'!?  '^'  "^^  °f  th^  ^"P^rior,'  from  the  'GodarooLt^' 
m  se^and  ST  °V''  ^"^^  Philosophers  is  ferment^guSSe 
misery  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  worid.  Socrates  walks  the  earth 

m^deS'UfreT'Tt''"^"  ^'l'  ^^  '^  ^^^ing  you  cin  do  atu^^' 

Jerome  only  laughed. 

They  were  approaching  the  gates  of  a  beautiful  estate  A  mansion 
It  \7^  'ir'^  \"  '^^  ^"°"'  ^t«  g^^^t  chimneys  smddering  aSS 

caVter'd  2u  "the  '•  ^^Tl"^^  '"•  ^^^^^'  ^^'^^^  -hitenfss'were 
scattered  about  the  grounds.  A  very  tall  and  lean  gentleman  wp« 

standing  outside  the  iron  gates  with  a  brace  of  dogs.  Iho  now^et  un 
a  wild  barking  at  the  approach  of  the  cutter  "^ 

Why    isn't  that  old  General  Tayntor?"  asked  Jerome    with 
pleasure^  "I  haven't  seen  the  old  devil  since  the  war  "  ' 

Alfred  began  to  rein  in  the  horse    He  said  <;tifflv  '  "  t  f^w  u- 
gLSadP  ■"»'  ™  i«e„ded  .„  goSoThtS:  He '4?^? 

..riJ,If-?""5  *'"""""  ""'S^'^of  the  «tate.  Brig  Gen  Wain 
msht  Tayntor  was  an  alert  soldier  whose  movements  denied  Ws 

ZP^ZSIJ^!'  ""  "="  ""  '''"''  '*'*  -*  O"  "i^  smStWy 

"Well,  well!"  he  exclaimed,  reaching  the  cutter    "  T«r^rr,^ 
?o  »e^.^n  ."tfo-"^'?;^  ='  -"■  "'  ^ -  -  S™  me  JS^'S 

.^■^t-'aS«S";^J- 

topped  him  by  three  inches.  They  stood  and  beamed  at  each  o?he7 
Good  morning,  general. "  said  Alfred  formally 
At  the  sound  the  general  started.  "Eh'  Oh  ves  Alfr^H  h^ 
t'u;;;HTT'-  ^'^^^l-^omin,,  el:?"  He  dism Sd  Sd  and  "' 
turned  to  Jerome.  "What  is  this  I  hear  about  you  you  rascaP  GninJ 
into  the  bank.  You,  in  the  bank.  Ho,  ho.  ho!"  said  the  ^eSe  af 
tummg  quite  crimson,  and  going  off  into  a  spasm  o  rfba  5  chuS' 


Brig.  gen.  wainwright  tayntor  had  a  wicked  and  satanic  farp 
ruddy  and  mobile.  His  color  was  usually  very  high  for  he  ,^s  SS 
Pily  addicted  to  whisky,  which  he  consumed  i^  great  and  li/h?" 
hearted  quantities.  Whisky  was  not  the  only  repreheSle  addicfon" 
of  his;  he  was  also  addicted  to  women,  the  younger  the  betSr  S 
he  not  been  a  rich  man.  and  a  power  in  the  commuSty  "e  wS 
have  been  ostracized  from  society.  ^'  °^'^ 

But  he  was  a  very  rich  man,  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  state 
He  was  also  a  great  elegant,  well  traveled,  a  dabbler  in  poHtks  a 
widower  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  and  the  father  of  two'?ea,^t  ful 

fncluSed'in  th  '  """""'I'  "*^  ^''''''  ^^'^^  ""^^^le.  and  not  to  ^ 
ncluded  in  them  was  a  calamity  not  to  be  endured.  The  general  or^ 
tended  to  no  gentility,  but  this  was  unnecessary,  as  he  came  of  2^ 

and  hhiHin  '"^'''.'^  ^""^''^  •  ^"^  ^«  '^'''^''^  his  naturi  pi^of^i?^ 
and  libidinous  tendencies  ^^•lth  an  inspiriting  disregard  for  nublir 
opmion    He  contrived  to  fill  his  exquisite  and  tasSful  house  wkh 

he'had  thf  '"T"'  'T'''''  ^he  community  could  prSZce  2d 
he  had  the  air  of  a  pasha  among  them,  though  his  usual  att  tSe 

tral:'edS.^°^''^^°'"'^""'^>'-^-P--h^^^^^ 

Alfred  Lindsey  was  afraid  of  the  general,  and  disgusted  by  him 
But  the  general  was  powerfril,  and  a  heavy  depositoT^in  the  bSS' 
He  owned  the  local  railroad,  the  land  on  which  the  worker?. hfX" 
stood,  and  held  many  secret,  and  juicy,  mortgag  s  overthe  hid'  S 
the  local  gentry.  So  Alfred  climbed  out.  also,  ^id  stood  JneasS^whi?/ 
Jerome  and  the  old  soldier  slapped  each  other 's^^inS  ex' 
changed  improper  and  insulting  remarks.  (ConUnuZt P^.e  Ti) 


ILLUSTRATED      BY      PBUETT      CARTER 
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EI  TROPE  faces  a  desperate  struggle  for  survival  this 
Winter    Everywhere  across  the  battle-scarred  Coi> 
Tent  loomsThe  tnple  threat  of  hung^^  ^^^^^J 
sDiritual  anarchv.  The  causes  are  heartbreaKingiy 
simpKS  is  not  enough  food  to  feed  the  already  under 
nZ  shed  populations;  there  is  not  enough  coal  to  stoke 
?he  factory  furnaces;  there  is  not  ad«,uate  transportation 
to  ca^v  the  people  back  to  work  and  self-sufficiency. 
'  g^ce  wXan  empty  mockery  in  Europe  this  wmter 
if  Eger  is  not  alleviated.  Fathers-and  mothei^  too- 
wiU  fight  o  keep  their  families  alive.  There  will  be  wide- 
Td  ead  food  riots.    In  the  industrial  districts  where  the 
Sdo^of  transportation  and  lack  of  -^1^-P,f  " 
lions  idle,  discontent  may  grow  mto  revolt  and  anarchy 

PreSnt  Truman  speaks  for  the  great  mass  of  ^er- 
ic^";£e^gnize  thaTTe  have  a  selfish  m^^^^^^^^^^ 

our  best  to  solve  Europe's  P-job  e"^.  .^^!^^"  ^''tS  is 
from  the  Contin-^  t^^^^^^^^^^ 

horsepower-the  minimum  -P^^-^JJ^ti  ter  mon^^^ 
Xd^acS^K^ns^S  f^    e^P^U  the  ener^^ 

'TlL'ToSS"children  of  Europe  who  have^uffered 
through  a  tong  period  of  wartime  malnutrition  cannot 
he  p  tmSs^t  this  stage.  The  final  miht^Y  ^■ 
naigns  threw  planting  and  harvesting  out  of  kilter.  As  a 

„eS  Arrica\ecog„tos  this.  Nev.rthe^-;0*  „>>'■: 

o^  shipments  to  the  Continent  by  the  end  of  this^ea^ 

'"?ri»l  slorv  closely  parallels  that  of  food.  It  .ill  take 
^m  S  oS -about  5  .<«' ««  °^,''- rtM 

scarce  items  as  sugar,  ^f  ^^.^^^^^  ,i  ^„\Tr^ple  funds 
problem  now  is  .P""}^^^^ -^^^Sw  tZt  undue  delav; 

%e  United  States  spent  as  much  as  $280,000,000,000  to 

•I^hywt  indudinr$40.000.000,000  worth  o  supplies 

win  the  war.  inciuums  ^     '   .  .  r>  ^  _*  »u;c  wnting 

-urpU^S^tt^SaMl?o2^^e^ot^ 

— iScr„rarr"ai5?ir.^i- 

'' T^euse  of  the  atomic  bomb  brought  the  war  in  the  Pa- 
against  another  costly  war. 
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BY  MOM  Umu 


SHE  was  young,  vigorous,  brown-haired,  and  obviously  tormented 
In  each  movement  there  were  outrage  and  mutiny  as  she  whipped 
out  her  case  card,  identified  herself  as  Mary  Barr,  and^t 
down  beside  the  counselor.    She  erupted  with- 

goingTougS'-   ""''    ''"''"''  ^'"^^  ^"-^  ^"^"^  ^h-t  they're 
The  counselor  listened  actively,  but  said  nothing,  sensing  there 
was  more,  much  more,  to  come.  And  it  came  in  a  rush 
C.IH   ^  ^^,^'u:  "Everybody's  talking  about  how  to  treat  your 

SveS  Th  ''-''^  ^r  ''T7''  ^°  "^"^^  "^^'  Well,  what  ateu 
wives?  They  ve  got  a  job  of  reconverting  too.  They've  got  to  stop 
bemg  independent  and  get  used  to  having  a  full-time  boss  around  Se 
house.  They  ve  got  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  male  ego  after  being 
comfortably  female  for  several  years.  It  isn't  so  easy'  ''"'^' ''^'"^ 
h.lH  H        my  case:  the  three  years  Don  has  been  in  the  service  I've 

fn  be'wen'rv"'.  'fu  T'  °^  ''^  "°^^^^^  ^^  bought  bond' 
™  e  f  7  P^^"t.^^  baby's  room,  the  living  room  and  our  bed- 
room so  It  would  be  nice  and  cheerful  when  Don  got  back.  So  what' 
So  Don  comes  home  from  Europe;  and  I  try  to  let  him  wear  the  pants 
2ts"d^e-"^  '^°^    ^""^  ^'^  ^'-  ^'^  ^''-  ^"'  ^"ben  I  do,  noSg 

fr.r^^^A"'''^^^.^^  t^^  ^'^''  'be  scowled  at  the  window,  and  then 
fooised  her  mdignant  scowl  on  the  sympathetic  counselor  waiting 
to  advise  her.   Bitterly  she  said:  "'luing 

.  \^.T^^!  ^^  ?^''"^^''  ''■"^"'S  manuals  these  days-about  how  to 
treat  the  Arabs,  how  to  treat  the  British  or  the  Greeks!  Why  d^sn't 
somebody  write  one  about  how  to  behave  toward  a  wife  when^he's 
reconverting  into  a  clinging  vine? " 

Mary  Barr  has  company-plenty  of  it,  in  every  street  and  every 
town  across  the  country.  The  Army  is  discharging  husbands  right  now 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  5000  a  day.  This  means  each  day  5000  mJre 
wives  are  experiencing  varying  degrees  of  the  same  emotional  impact- 
welcoming  a  man  whose  dear  face  is  familiar,  yet  whose  mind  and 
emotions  are  liable  to  be  bewilderingly  different'  B^t  it  alTm^s 
the  contrary.  Those  5000  husbands  are  gathering  in  their  aJ^a 
woman  who  may  be  as  much  a  stranger  as  her  hair-do 


Home-coming  isn't  as  simple  as  a  homesick  man  getting  off  a  train 

?.^Tf  -f  ^''  '"  '^'  ^""'  ^^  ^^^^"2  a"  the  shortcake  SddevTl^ 
food  his  wife  can  wring  out  of  her  sugar  allowance.  Human  relatrons 
are  never  static.  Living  with  other  men,  crossing  oceanre^rlenS 
fear  and  destruction  have  engendered  many  deep  and  i^SiSSf 

herTwnd"  '""•  '1'°'''^"^  '^  "  '""  P^^'^'  "-i-g  wi?ht  laws  mSg 
her  own  decisions  have  certainly  remolded  her.  After  the  first  gladXh 
of  reunion,  these  differences  work  their  way  to  the  s^face  disturb 
ingly.  delightfully,  hatefully,  unpredictably  '  ^" 

The  tension  inherent  in  making  radical  changes  in  a  pattern  of 
living  IS  remendous-far.  far  greater  than  many  individuals  Size 
Just  as  It  takes  six  months  to  make  a  husband  into  a  soSer  i  it 
akes  SIX  months  to  unmake  that  soldier  and  turn  him  back  into  a 
family  man  agam.  Psychologists  and  medical  men  say  women  re^u^re 
the  same  amount  of  time  to  fit  back  fully  into  the  wife  mold  aga  n 

Four  years  of  war  have  stamped  Mrs.  G.  I.  into  one  of  four  gS 
wife  types:  A-she  has  tried  on  the  family  pants,  become  a  compftently 

DrtsTH'  "^'5r^'  ""^  ^'''''  ''-'  ^-'be  has  reluctantly  w^Jm  the 
pants  and  can  hardly  wait  to  get  them  off;  C-she  has  never  acauired 

wftSent'fr  f  '^^  ^°"^^"^'  ^°  ''^^  ^  litt£girT7eSnshp 
v^ith  parents  D-she  is  exaggeratedly  feminine  because  she  has  been 
living  a  purely  feminine  routine  with  three  or  four  other  women 
h.nHc  Tn^^"^'"l'''"  "°t  rub  off  in  two  or  three  exposures  to  hus- 
of^nti?  Tf  '""^''"'^  '}  '^'^  '''''^'  ^"d  months  of  conscious  effort 
of  mtelligent  planning,  of  love  and  forbearance,  for  her  to  become  the 
congenial  half  of  a  domestic  partnership  again 

An^v'thk  M?;  Th  ^  '^'  ^  'T'-  ^'^^^  ^''  h^'band  has  been  in  the 
Army  this  Mrs.  A  has  made  herself  into  another  woman-a  more 
mterestmg,  resourceful  and  acute  woman,  the  worid  would  sa^  A? 
^vTV  ?!  .fa«^d  in  a  routine  office  job.  showed  ingenuky  and 
solid  dependability,  and  by  appreciable  jumps  became  manager  of 
^.v™^''^'  department  in  a  sizable  business  Now  at  thi??yfhe  is 
lTkt"he'2So7"7'  ''h  ''""''''I  ^^  stimulating;  furthermore  she 
eelines  al^  ,t  h  r  k"^""."'  ^""^  °^  "^^""^Smg  her  own  affairs.  Her 
feelings  about  her  husband's  return  are  bound  to  be  mixed  She 
knows  she  doesn't  need  him  back  for  (Continued  Jlpa.e??) 


What  Retnrning  fi.  I.  Husbands 
Complain  Ihont  in  Their  Wives 


1.  She  whines  too  much,  and  talks  triv- 
ialities. 

2.  She  has  done  a  poor  job  of  disciplining 
the  children:  they  are  rude  and  dis- 
obedient. 

3.  She  cooks  breakfast  in  pajamas  with 
her  hair  uncombed. 

4.  She  tells  fibs  about  dates  she  has  had 
while  he  has  been  away,  and  is  evasive 
about  how  she  spent  allotment  funds. 

5.  She's  too  anxious  to  shov*  him  off  to 
strangers;  exposes  him  to  silly  and  em- 
barrassing questions  about  battles. 

6.  She  does  a  sloppy  job  of  housekeeping: 
doesn't  organize  it,  or  try  to  learn  how. 


What  CLHivps  Complain  lou( 
in  Their  Rftnining  Hnsbands 

I.  He  has  become  dependent  on  excite- 
ment and  change  for  zest  in  living,  and 
misses  the  privileges  and  swank  that 
went  with  his  uniform. 

2.  He  is  always  complaining  about  some- 
thing; acts  as  though  he  were  sorry  he 
came  home. 

:«.  He  is  rough,  uses  crude  language,  and 
only  half-listens  to  conversation,  has 
sloppy  table  manners. 

4.  He  is  not  demonstrative  and  affection- 
ate, and  is  almost  inarticulate  now:  he 
never  makes  her  feel  cherished. 

5.  He  sits  around  the  house  in  pajamas 
and  doesn't  shave  unless  guests  are 
coming  in. 

6.  He  is  overly  jealous  about  the  most  cas- 
ual male  acquaintances  she  has  had 
Mhile  he  has  been  awav. 


not  itoiiH 

IteliNhoN 
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Jewel  MerintfueH 

IkemitaHNe 


BY  ANmATCIIELDER 


I  REMEMBER  when  I  thought  it 
wasn't  any  kind  of  Christmas  if  it  didn't 
snow.  Somehow  the  snow  made  all  the 
difference.  We  used  to  stay  up  on 
Christmas  Eve  hoping  and  praying  that 
the  first  little  flakes  would  flutter  by,  wav- 
ing a  glorious  promise  of  a  morning  to  be; 
and  if  that  big  package  under  the  stairs 
wasn't  a  red  sled  with  a  steerer  or  a  rud- 
der, why,  it  would  be  just  too  bad.  And 
more  often  than  not,  so  it  turned  out  to  be. 
I  mean  it  turned  out  to  be  both  sled  and 
snowstorm,  and  so  our  joy  overrunneth,  as 
the  Good  Book  says. 

'  t'ountri/   brfahfatit  late  and  Umvly. 

And  then  there  was  always  the  smell  of 
coffee  and  chocolate — chocolate  for  the  lit- 
tle folks  and  coffee  for  the  big  folks — and 
such  a  smell  of  good  sage-flavored  sausages, 
cut  into  thick  slices,  cooked  to  a  luscious 
brown,  and  thin  buckwheat  griddlecakes, 
with  edges  as  crisp  as  an  autumn  leaf,  and 
hot  maple  sirup  and  hot  douglinuts  and 
grandma's  toasted  muffins! 

Maybe  I  shouldn't  bring  up  these  things 
right  at  this  point,  but  Christmas  is  al- 
most here,  and  I  keep  wondering  and 
thinking  about  it  all — the  beauty  of  the 
old-fashioned  white  Christmas,  when  snow 
was  snow,  and  the  air  was  crystal,  and  the 
best  meal  of  the  day  was,  to  me  anyway, 
breakfast,  and  how  we  could  hardly  wait 
to  grab  the  red  tippets  and  warm  furry  mit- 
tens and  the  sleds  and  get  out  in  the  fairy- 
like mountains  of  piled-up  beauty  to  wal- 
low in  the  whitest  mystery  ever  known  on 
this  soiled  old  earth. 

'a  tipvolal  holidaii.  This  year  ought  to 
be  a  very  special  holiday — there  is  so 
much  to  do,  so  much  to  think  about,  so 
many  things  to  dream  about  and  so  many 
memories  to  share. 

It's  a  skating  party,  perhaps,  or  we've 
just  burst  in  from  a  dry  snow  bath  of  ski- 
ing, but  whatever  it  is  you  can  bet  it's  cold 
and  plenty.  There  is  snow  and  I'm  going  to 
have  it  six  feet  high  and  twenty  below  and 
not  otherwise,  for  I  am  making  up  this 


Christmas  party  and  having  my  own  way 
with  old  Mother  Nature's  kind  help. 

'  Keep  it  hnt—kvpp  it  vnlti.  Now  things 
being  the  way  they  are,  we've  got  to  keep 
our  supper  hot — at  least  part  of  it,  and 
part  of  it  cold,  for  I've  noticed  that  do 
what  you  will,  you  can't  gather  the  strays 
together  all  at  the  same  time.  Some  of 
them  will  get  stuck  in  the  bobsled  tracks 
down  the  Tarletons'  landing  and  some 
will  get  going  at  top  speed  at  that  very 
instant  up  at  Burns'  stone  wall,  and  where 
under  the  sun  are  the  Lollipop  kids,  so- 
called  because  nothing  can  separate  them 
from  each  other  until  the  last  bell  rings 
and  that's  that.  Well,  where  are  they 
all?  Coming  to  supper?  I  guess  so,  but 
you  don't  have  to  wait,  so  just  keep  things 
hot  and  cold  and  cold  and  hot,  and  let's 
see  what  we  can  do  to  make  these  Christ- 
mas Evesters  happy.  Keep  'em  shouting, 
for  it's  Christmas  and  here  we  go.  Merry 
Christmas,  and  let  the  sleigh  bells  ring ! 

'  First  oft.  To  begin  with  there's  the  good 
word  "mulled,"  and  ours  is  mulled  tomato 
juice.  Everything  gets  mulled  nowadays, 
and  it  isn't  fair  to  keep  tomato  juice  out 
of  the  mulling  end  of  the  game.  Mull, 
then,  and  take  your  choice — have  it  hot, 
have  it  cold.  I  will  take  mine  hot,  if 
you  don't  mind,  for  haven't  I  been  com- 
menting on  the  weather,  and  it's  no  Turk- 
ish bath  where  I'm  sitting,  I  am  telling 
you.  Quite  the  reverse. 

MULI.En  TOMATO  .IITI<:E 

To  2  cans  tomato  juice  (4'/i  oiips)  add 
a  (lash  of  cloves,  4  teaspoons  prepared 
niiislai'd.  '4  teaspoon  eurry  i>ow«1«t  and  1 
teaspoon  liasil.  Mix  well.  Ileal  to  boil- 
ing, strain  and  serve  hot  or  eold. 

LIVEIt  PATK 

This  needs  no  words  from  me.  You  just 
let  everyone  spread  their  own  on  hot  toast 
or  plain  or  toasted  crackers.  This  is  espe- 
cally  for  "can't  wait  boys  and  girls,"  you 
know,  and  you  (Continued  on  Page  78) 


n  "So  well  remembered"  may  now  be 
1  said  of  a  book  and  a  woman.  No  one 
1  will  forget  or  should  forego  James  Hil- 
ton's So  Well  Remembered. 

n  Ever  eat  little  potato  balls  tenderly 
/  boiled,  drained,  and  wrapped  m  lace 
L  mitts  of  chopped  dill  and  a  sour-cream 
mantilla?  This  is  more  than  a  hint,  i^rac- 
tically  a  command. 

3  Always  harping  as  the  strings  of  the 
harpist  in  a  brief  breeze  on  guess 
what?  Why,  sour  milk  or  cream. 
Make  a  rich  batter,  perfumed  with  cin- 
namon, and  let  the  nutmeg  romp  through 
with  a  little  salt. 

4  Dispose  small  crusty  pieces  of  French 
bread  in  the  batter,  let  them  dnp  as 
you  plump  them  in  deep  hot  fat.  Fry 
a  leaf  brown,  drain,  dust  with  cinnamon 
sugar  and  serve  very  hot.  A  bread  fritter 
that's  never  forgotten. 

There  I've  got  away  with  another 
two-chapter  receipt.  There'll  be  more, 
but  few  more  salubrious  ones. 


5 
6 


Quote:  "There's  no  such  thing  as  a 
little  onion."  Unquote.  Never  leave 
one  out  wherever  it  ought  to  be  in. 

n  In  a  chicken  pie,  the  onion  is  indis- 
/  pensable.  Small  ones,  yes.  (See  above 
/  quote.)     Leave    them    as    whole    as 

may  be.  but  keep  them  few  in  number. 

8  News  item  or  two:  Wild  turkey  a  la 
Newburg.  A  delicacy  especially  won- 
der working  at  stag  affairs.  W  ild  or 
tame,  serve  on  piping-hot  crusty  split 
rolls,  liberally  buttered. 

9    Raised    eyebrow     department:    Eye- 
brow   tweezers   are    just   the   right 
gadget     for     removing     pmfeathers 
from  the  turkey. 

Boil  shelled  Brazil  nuts,  then  dice 
saute  in  butter  or  margarme  and 
salt.  Merry  Christmas! 

Don't  forget  the  baked  apple  is  a 
good  place  to  use  up  jams  or  marma- 
lade. Use  as  the  stuffing. 


BY  ANN  BATCHEIDER 

in  Make  a  chowder.  (It's  the  weather.) 
1  \  Go  ahead  with  any  chowder,  only 
1 J  instead  of  fish,  do  it  with  beans.  The 
potato  balls  and  onions  go  along  as  usual 
w-at  the  end  add  a  cup  of  Boston  baked 
beans.  Only  needs  sUced  tomatoes  and 
lettuce  and  hot  hard  rolls  all  butter>'  and 
Boston.  Bet  you'U  get  repeats  on  this.  ^ 

UFew  dishes  can  compare  with  young 
chicken.  Steamed,  smothered  m 
herb-seasoned  cream  and  served  on 
hot  waffles.  For  dessert,  a  jellied  fruit 
salad  or  coffee  jelly  with  boiled  custard. 

i  r  Get  hold  of  some  of  those  fillets  of 
n  sole  frozen-since  the  fish,  not  the 
1 U  streams,  are  tied  up  right  now.  Thaw. 
Make  a  cup  or  two  of  well-seasoned  spin- 
ach puree-two  is  better  than  one. 

Part  II.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  cas- 
serole with  pureed  spinach.  Then 
xw  with  fillets.  Season  well  and  keep  up 
the  good  work  until  the  dish  is  full.  Cover 
with  slathers  of  bechamel  sauce,  then 
with  buttered  crumbs  in  which  slivers  ot 
anchovy  have  been  hidden.  Bake  to  a 
bubble  and  brown  and  serve  very  hot 
with  baked  tomatoes  or  potatoes. 


which  chopped  lemon  peel  is  discovered. 
Drain  well,  dip  in  batter  and  fry.  Dust 
with  powdered  sugar.   Serve  very  hot. 

Our  hot  spiced  pineapple  juice  was 
a  favorite.  Our  new  one  is  grapeft^it 

_  _  juice.    Prepare  the  same  way,  but 

add  TTtore  spice— wore  sugar. 

n  \  Herb  note:  I  hope  your  herbs  are  as 
/  I  fragrant  as  you  wanted  them  to  be. 
L  1  Coriander,  crushed  to  earth,  will  nse 
again  to  perfume  gingerbread,  lend  glam- 
our to  cookies. 

n  0  From  an  old  cookbook:  "When  your 
/  /  steak  is  well  done  (spider  cookmg  is 
L  U  best)  pour  over  it  plenty  of  butter 
mixed  with  fine  cracker  crumbs  and  serv-e 
it  up  quickly."  The  poor  steak  can  t  hit 
back,  but  maybe  papa  can. 

Grapefruit  sections,  shrimp  salad, 
rings  of  green  pepper  for  a  party 
platter. 
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n  I  Might  as  well  try  to  spend  a  Jap- 
//l  anese  yen  at  Macy's  as  to  try  to 
LT  make  a  gourmet  eat  pmeapple  and 
pimientos  in  jelly  and  call  it  a  salad. 

Ever  have  trouble  squeezing  an 
overlarge  grapefruit?  Cut  it  in 
fourths— works  better. 
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i  n  Lear} 

lu  "mic 


Learn-a-little-every-day  department: 
^t  a  fine  steak  stand  in  a  very 
X-  'middling"  oven  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  before  broiling.  Then  watch  the 
trail  of  the  juices  follow  the  carver.  And 
season  after  broiling.  Use  freshly  ground 
black  pepper  and  freshly  ground  salt. 
This  way  perfection  has  her  little  hour. 


A  n  Get  some  prunes;  soak  and  pit  them. 
1  /  nice  and  neat.  Wrap  in  bacon  thin 
1/  and  sweet.  Bake  in  the  oven  with 
the  moderate  heat.  Garnish  for  chicken. 

Something  pretty  a  la  Paris  are  the 

little  cups  of  assorted   custards- 

._  chocolate,  caramel,  vanilla  or  any 

true  favorite,  well  chilled.  Decorate  with 

chopped  crystallized  fruit. 

There's  a  sweet-potato  fritter— is  it 

a  fritter?  Anyway,  these  are  fingers 

x«  of  cooked  sweet  potatoes.   Marinate 

in  sirup  from  spiced  peaches  or  pears  m 

LOJSG   MEMORIES 

now  sparklintf  sharp  tho  horses' 
foot 
Struc-k  on  Iho  U«»-paokod  snoi». 
And  sloitih  bell-s  oadenics  were 
sweet- 
Bat  that  was  long  afio. 

These  are  the  bine,  the  ice-bine 
nitfhts 
%%  hen  masie  lanterns  filow. 
And  so  outshine  the  lesser  lilJhts- 

But  this  was  long  ago. 
Onlj-  long  thoughts  accompany  me 
Into  the  night  where  I  would  be. 


F   F   V   means  First  Families  of 
Virginia.  History  haunts  the  banks 
u  w  of  the  River  James.   They  eat  tra- 
ditionally, too,  bless  their  bountiful  tables. 

m  Don't  forget  that,  in  seasoning 
I  /  many  a  fine  vegetable,  a  teaspoon 
L  I  of  sugar  picks  up,  goes  flirtmg  with 
and  becomes  part  of  the  family. 


Advice-from-the-kitchen  department: 
Minced  razor  clams  in  cans  are 
tai  w  short  cuts  to  fritters,  chowders  and 
turnovers  no  bigger  than  a  kitten's  paw. 

I  can't  account  for  it,  but  the  pine- 
apple,   pear    and    grape    vinegars 
give  any  salad  a  fruit  flavor  by  re- 
mote control. 

Cashew  and  almond  butters  leap 
trippingly  on  my  tongue.  Cost 
more  than  peanut  butter,  but 

n  I  December  hath  thirty-one  days  and 
\  some  are  better  than  others  Spar- 
J  1  kling  days  and  silent  mghts  And 
over  the  splendid  earth  is  the  guardian  of 
a  million,  million  souls.  Mercury,  the 
fleet  of  foot,  the  beautiful  and  the  tireless. 

DETAIt.  OF  X  SEW  ENGLAND  WINTER  SCENE;  AFTER  I 
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"ff^i^^^/k^'r  / 


"Go  to  all  that  bother . . .  when  Campbell's  Is  so 
homey  and  nourishing?  Not  me!" 


When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  remember  we  always  made 
our  o^  vegetable  soup.  Mother  used  to  devote  just 
hours  to  It  But  one  day  when  she  was  rushed/she 
tried  CampbeU's  Vegetable  Soup.  My  dad's  not  so 
easy  to  please,  but  he  ate  a  bowlful,  and  then  another 
Since  then  Mother  has  served  CampbeU's  . .  and 
Uads  been  as  pleased  as  a  kid! 

"I'm  married  now  myself  and  -  well,  we  young- 
marneds  all  feel  that  same  way.  I  mean  why 
bother  o  make  vegetable  soup  when  CampbeU's 
Vegetable  Soup  is  so  wonderful-a  grand-tasting 
beef  stock  and  aU  those  fifteen  garden  vegetables 
Why,  every  time  I  serve  it  my  husband  says-  'Gosh 
darhng,  this  is  reaUy  swell!'  And  what  better  music 
can  a  wife  hear  than  that?  Now  I  ask  you'" 


f/ 


VEGETABLE  SOUP 
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ORRIS 


THIS   SIDE   OF   II^NOCENCE 

(Continued  from  Page  39) 


"Come  in,  come  in  and  see  the  girls!" 
cried  the  general.  "They  are  pining  to  see 
you.  Sally  especially.  As  for  Josephine,  she 
sits  at  the  window,  though  she  is  too  modest 
to  say  anything." 

Jerome  was  intrigued  by  the  idea.  But 
Alfred  cleared  his  throat  politely.  "We  are 
already  late,  sir.  I  understand,  however, 
that  the  young  ladies,  and  yourself,  are  to  be 
present  at  our  reception  on  Christmas  Eve. 
We  shall  meet  again  at  that  time." 

The  general  scowled.  "Yes,  yes,  of  course." 
And  then  he  laughed  and  struck  Jerome  on 
the  arm.  "Ho,  ho!  You,  at  the  bank!  It  is 
incredible."  He  glanced  at  Alfred.  "Watch 
the  safes,  sir,  watch  the  safes!  I  know  this 
rascal!" 

Alfred  sprang  into  the  cutter  and  gathered 
the  reins.  Unable  to  control  himself,  he 
cried,  "Jerome,  it  is  almost  nine  o'clock,  if 
you  please!" 

Jerome  reluctantly  tore  himself  away  from 
his  old  friend,  Alfred  struck  the  horse  and 
the  cutter  leaped  forward. 

The  Bank  of  Riversend,  the  only  bank  in 
the  township,  stood  at  the  top  of  a  slight  rise 
of  ground.  Stone  stairs  approached  it  from 
the  street.  It  stood  alone  in  its  austerity  and 
polished  severity,  its  big  glass  windows  glit- 
tering. No  speck  of  dust  ever  marred  this 
temple  to  flourishing  commerce,  solid  bank 
accounts,  mortgages,  and  depository  of  the 
county  funds.  Interest  on  accounts,  4  per 
cent-  interest  on  loans,  6  per  cent.  Cash  on 
hand,  $25,000.    Capitalized  at  $100,000. 

The    great  bronze  door  stood  squarely 
between  two  plate-glass  windows.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  window  to  the  right  were  in- 
scribed, in  neat  gold  let- 
ters,   "William    Cherville 

Lindsey,  President.  Alfred 
D.  Lindsey,  Vice-Presi- 
dent." Then  in  even 
smaller  letters,  but  more 
pretentious  for  that:  "As- 
sociate: House  of  Regan, 
Wall  Street,  New  York." 

The  interior  of  the  bank  lived  up  to  the 
exterior.  The  floor  was  of  polished  gray  and 
black  granite  squares.  The  light  poured  in 
the  windows  with  a  subdued  intensity.  To 
the  rear  were  the  cages  of  the  three  tellers. 
Behind  the  cages  were  the  offices,  where  the 
three  bookkeepers  and  two  clerks  labored  at 
high  desks  and  kept  their  mufflers  and  great- 
coats on  in  the  winter. 


Alfred  led  Jerome  into  his  own  office. 
Here  a  fire  burned  on  the  black  hearth. 
Alfred's  desk  was  immaculate,  the  silver  ink- 
well shining,  the  pens  and  pencils  laid  out  in 
a  row.  Over  the  fireplace  hung  a  portrait  of 
a  stout  gentleman  with  a  thick  gray  mus- 
tache—the high  priest  of  the  banking  pro- 
fession: Mr.  Jay  Regan,  of  New  York. 

"Very  good,"  said  Jerome,  looking  up  at 
the  portrait.  "Did  Regan  give  you  this,  or 
did  you  have  to  pay  for  it?" 

Alfred  was  removing  his  greatcoat.  He 
shot  Jerome  a  cold  glance.  "Mr.  Regan 
sent  the  portrait  to  Uncle  William  on  his 
last  birthday.  'Pay  for  it,'  indeed!" 

"Well,  I  was  only  asking.  I  know  Regan. 
It  surprises  me  that  he'd  give  anything 
away— even  an  old  shoe.  He  wanted  me 
to  paint  him  and  his  daughter,  Alice.  For 
free,  of  course.  But  I  wasn't  interested,  free 
or  otherwise." 

"  It  would  have  been  a  great  honor,"  said 
Alfred  censoriously. 

Jerome  bowed.  "Yes,  I  know.  But  I  didn't 
wish  to  extend  him  the  honor." 

Alfred  opened  his  thin  colorless  mouth, 
then  closed  it  firmly. 

There  was  a  timid  knock  on  the  door  and 
Alfred  commanded  the  knocker  to  enter.  It 
was  Jamison,  Alfred's  assistant,  a  little  man 
with  enormous  mustaches  and  timid  blink- 
ing eyes.  He  started  to  speak,  then,  recog- 
nizing Jerome,  he  bowed. 

"Jamison!"  cried  Jerome,  advancing  and 
extending  his  hand.  "  I  thought  you'd  retired 
long  ago!" 


"I'm  delighted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Jerome. 
No,  I  have  not  retired." 

"How  is  Mrs.  Jamison?   And  the  boy?" 

The  little  man  colored  with  pride.  "Brew- 
ster is  at  law  school  in  Syracuse,  sir,  and 
doing  excellently.  Mrs.  Jamison  is  not  very 
well,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  But  not  complain- 
ing." 

Alfred  cleared  his  throat.  "Jamison,  you 
remember  that  I  told  you  that  Mr.  Lindsey 
is  joining  us.  I  am  wondering  if  you  have 
time  this  morning  to  instruct  him  in  pro- 
cedure?" 

Jamison  nodded  with  pleasure.  "Indeed, 
Mr.  Lindsey!  Most  delighted." 

Alfred  was  already  seated  at  his  desk. 
Jerome  followed  Jamison  into  the  back 
office.  The  room  was  smaller  than  Alfred's 
and  there  was  only  the  barest  glimmer  of  a 
fire  on  the  hearth. 

Jerome  shivered  elaborately,  stirred  up 
the  coals,  flung  another  scuttleful  on  the 
feeble  blaze.  Jamison  made  a  timid  protest, 
but  Jerome  said,  "If  anyone  thinks  I'm 
going  to  freeze,  he  is  mistaken.  Order  some 
more  coal  for  this  mausoleum,  Jamison." 

He  looked  about  him  with  disfavor.  There 
was  no  rug  on  the  floor.  Two  dull  oaken 
desks  stood  side  by  side.  Jerome  hung  up 
his  greatcoat  and  hat  in  the  wardrobe,  and 
then  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat  extracted  a 
silver  flask. 

"Glasses,  Jamison.  Two,"  he  ordered 
grandly.  "We'll  drink  to  my  initiation  among 
the  dead." 

"Oh,    Mr.    Jerome!     I    cannot.     What 

would " 

"Glasses,  Jamison,"  said  Jerome. 

Jamison,  quite  white 

now,  produced  the  glasses. 

Jerome  poured  a  quantity 
of  golden  liquid  into  them. 
"It  won't  poison  you, 
Jamison,"  Jerome  prom- 
ised. "Down  with  it." 

They  drank.   A  spot  of 

color  appeared  on  Jami- 
son's meager  cheekbones.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Jerome !" 
he  whispered. "  What  would  Mr.  Alfred  say  ?  " 
They  settled  down  at  the  desks,  side  by 
side,  and  Jerome  began  to  receive  his  in- 
structions. He  forced  himself  to  listen  at- 
tentively, but  his  face  became  grim  with  his 
suppressed  yawns.  Jamison  brought  out 
ledgers,  and  Jerome  scanned  them.  Rows 
upon  rows  of  figures,  without  the  slightest  , 
vitality. 

At  half  past  eleven  Jerome  put  on  his  coat 
and  hat.  But  he  was  careful  to  leave  the 
office  inconspicuously  by  a  back  door.  He 
did  not  return  until  nearly  one,  and  then 
only  had  time  to  replace  his  hat  and  coat 
when  Alfred  entered. 

Alfred  looked  at  the  two  desks.  "  I  trust 
the  instruction  is  proceeding?" 

"Oh,    excellently.     Jamison    is    a    fine 


^  All  fjirls  act  the  same  when 
^  they  want  a  kiss;  the  dif- 
ference conies  when  they 
want  an«»lher  «»ne.       — Smart  Set. 


teacher."   Jerome  beamed  at  his  cousin. 

Hilltop  blazed  on  its  heights.  Every  win- 
dow threw  golden  reflections  on  the  snow, 
mingled  with  firelight.  The  great  drawir^ 
rooms  stood  open;  the  tree  twinkled  with 
scores  of  candles.  The  crystal  chandeliers 
were  stalactites  of  glittering  radiance.  Th< 
musicians  were  already  tuning  up  in  th( 
music  room,  which  was  to  be  used  for  danC'^ 
ing.   Guests   were   arriving   now,  and  th^ 
grounds  were  musical  with  sleigh  bells  and 
gay  voices.   Servants  stood  to  relieve  thai 
guests  of  great-coats  and  cloaks.  The  big  hall! 
seethed  with  the  rich  gowns  of  the  ladies.    I 

Dorothea,  Jerome  and  Alfred  waited  to 
receive  their  guests,  while  Mr.  Lindsey  sat 
in  the  first  drawing  room,  his  cane  beside 
him,  greeting  those  who  surged  in.  Young 
Philip  stood  near  him.  But  Miss  Amalie 
Maxwell  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  A! free 
kept  glancing  impatiently  over  his  shouldei 
at  the  stairway. 

He   whispered   to   Dorothea,    "Did   nol 

Amalie  understand  that  she  was  to  be  hen 

with  us  to  receive  the  guests?  " 

(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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Frances  has  honey-spun  hair,  delft-bl 


ue  eyes-and  a  "jiii-hi).hke-a-rose"  complexion 

Roniin«rt  Doctor's  Daughter  to  wed  Na^y  Captain's  Son 

The  engagement  of 

Frances  Hutchins  to  Ensign  Allister  Carroll  Anderson 

has  been  announced  by 

HER  RING  is  an  -^ 

Annapol.s"nnn,ature"  Dr.    and   MrS.    AmOS    F.    HutchinS,   Stoakky  HoUSC,   Md. 


Beautiful  Stoakley  House,  where  Frances 
lives,  is  one  of  the  aristocratic  old  homes 
near  Annapolis— so  it's  very  natural  that 
she  is  marrying  into  the  Navy. 

She's  another  engaged  girl  with  that 
charming  "soft-smooth"  Pond's  look  that 
just  seems  to  belong  to  romance. 

Frances  speaks  enthusiastically  about  what 
Pond's  can  do  for  a  girl's  complexion.  "I 
like  Pond's  Cold  Cream  better  than  any 
cream  Fve  ever  used,"  she  says.  "It  feels 
simply  luscious— and  it  certainly  gives  my 
skin  perfectly  grand  help." 

Here's  the  way  she  uses  Pond's  Cold  Cream: 
She  smooths  snowy-soft  Pond's  all  over  her 
facft  and  throat  and  pats  "with  good  brisk 


little  pats"  to  help  soften  and  release  dirt 
and  make-up.  Tissues  all  off. 

She  rinses  with  more  Pond's  for  an  extra 
cleansing  and  softening— creaming  all  over 
her  face  with  little  spiral  circles  of  her 
Pond's  covered  fingers.  "I  love  the  way  this 
twice-over  Pond's  cleansing  leaves  my  skin 
—so  soft  and  smooth,"  she  says. 

Use  your  Pond's  Cold  Cream  the  way 
Frances  likes  so  well— every  night,  every 
morning,  and  for  daytime  clean-ups.'  You'll 
see  why  it's  no  accident  so  many  more 
women  and  girls  prefer  Pond's  to  any  other 
lace  cream  at  any  price. 

Get  a  big  luxurious  jar  of  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  that  lets  you  dip  in  with  fingers  of 
both  hands  at  once.  Get  it  today! 


ANOTHER  POND'S  "CANTEEN  GlRr'--\\,uur.  helped 
orga.n-ze  the  canteen  sponsored  by  Ogontz  Junior  College 
near  Philadelphia.  'I'he  girls  made  it  a  big  part  of  their 
war  work-serving  cofTee  and  "snacks"  and  giving  the 
boys  a  friendly  gathering  place.  Volunteer  workers  are 
stdl  needed  for  recreation  centers— can  you  help? 
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HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE 
AT  ITS  BEST 


(Continued  from  Page  46) 

Dorothea,  in  severe  black  satin,  whis- 
pered back,  "I  am  certain  she  did.  I  told  her 
only  this  afternoon." 

An  incredibly  ugly  old  woman  was  enter- 
ing, in  purple  velvet  and  pearls,  her  train 
sweeping  behind  her.  She  was  very  short, 
very  fat,  with  a  face  resembling  a  huge  and 
less  good-natured  bulldog.  Her  hair,  a  mass 
of  bright  black  bangs,  curls  and  chignon,  was 
frankly  false.  Her  color  was  ruddy,  her  jowls 
magenta.  Thick  clusters  of  rings  sparkled  on 
her  hands.  This  was  the  Widow  Kingsley,  or 
Mehetabel,  as  she  was  known  to  her  inti- 
mates. Like  her  great  friend  General  Tayn- 
tor,  she  was  extremely  unconventional. 
Thrice  married,  thrice  widowed,  she  had 
added  to  a  very  considerable  fortune  by  her 
shrewdly  plotted  marriages.  She  was  famous 
for  her  loud  and  raucous  voice,  her  malice, 
her  deliberate  insults  and  her  rapacity.  Her 
enemies  were  legion,  especially  among 
women,  and  her  friends  devoted. 

The  widow  caught  sight  of  Jerome,  be- 
hind his  cousin.  Her  coarse  face  changed, 
became  delighted.  "Jerome!"  she  bellowed. 
"Come  here  at  once  and  kiss  me!"  She 
flung  out  her  arms  and  caught  him  to  her  in 
a  pungent  embrace. 

He  hugged  her  aflectionately.  "Metty," 
he  said,  "I've  come  all  the  way  from  New 
York  just  to  see  you." 

"Liar!"  she  screamed,  releasing  him.  "I 
wager  I  know  why  you  came,"  and  she 
winked.  "Never  mind.  It  is  enough  to  see 
you.  My,  but  you're  beautiful,  Jerome! 
Kiss  me  again." 

Alfred  came  forward  now,  clearing  his 
throat.  "  Merry  Christmas,  Mrs.  Kingsley," 
he  said. 

The  old  lady  swung  on  him,  frowning. 
"Eh?  Thank  you,  Alfred.  What  is  so  merry 
about  tonight,  please  tell 
me?  All  this  snow,  and 
my  rheumatism."  She  re- 
garded him  as  if  he  were 
personally  responsible  for 
the  weather.  She  took 
Jerome's  arm  and  said, 
"Take  me  to  your  papa, 
sir,  at  once."    The    two 

turnedaway.  Shesuddenly       

halted  and  looked  at  the 
discomfited  Alfred.  "By  the  way,   Alfred, 
where  is  that  girl  of  yours,  that  dressmaker 
or  something?" 

"Miss  Maxwell  has  not  yet  appeared," 
said  Alfred.  "She  will  be  down  very  shortly." 
He  turned  to  Dorothea.  "My  dear,  would 
you  i)lease " 

A  figure  began  to  move  down  the  stair- 
way, slowly  and  haughtily.  The  guests,  in- 
cluding the  widow,  glanced  up  with  polite 
smiles.  Then  the  smiles  disappeared  and  the 
faces  were  startled  masks.  A  silence  fell  over 
them. 

Against  the  dark  shadow  of  the  stair  well, 
Amalie  was  descending.  She  wore  a  gown  of 
scarlet  velvet,  exceptionally  daring.  Her 
white  shoulders  were  entirely  bare,  and  glim- 
mered like  snow  under  the  moon.  The  tight 
bodice  was  molded  over  her  high  and  pointed 
breasts  and  slender  waist,  falling  away  in 
folds  of  glowing  rubylike  color,  which  were 
caught  up  at  the  rear  in  a  cascading  bustle. 
Rubies  sparkled  in  the  masses  of  her  severely 
coiffed  black  hair  and  low  chignon,  and  in 
her  small  ears.  Her  beautiful  face  was  lumi- 
nously white,  her  eyes  deep  and  purple,  her 
mouth  as  scarlet  as  her  gown.  Her  hand 
moved  along  the  balustrade  and  it,  too, 
sparkled  with  fiery  gems. 

My  mother's,  thought  Jerome  through  the 
strange  humming  in  his  ears,  and  the  stranger 
pounding  of  his  heart. 

Now  she  was  on  the  last  step.  She  paused. 
Some  of  the  ladies  lifted  fans  to  cover  the 
lower  half  of  their  faces.  The  gentlemen 
stared  at    Amalie,    completely    fascinated. 

Alfred,  recovering  from  his  stupefaction, 
stirred.  His  color  was  quite  ghastly,  but  he 
advanced,  extended  his  hand  to  Amalie  and 
led  her  forward.  He  said,  very  c|uietly, 
"Amalie,  my  love,  our  guests."  And  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  her. 

Amalie  was  quite  composed.  She  ac- 
knowledged   each    introduction    with   cool 


Some  people  believe  any 
thin^  you  tell  'cm  if  you  whis 
per  it. 


politeness  and  calm.  She  arrived  before  the 
Widow  Kingsley,  smiled  and  gave  the  older 
woman  the  brief  curtsy  of  youth  being  pre- 
sented to  age.  Every  eye  rotated  to  her  as 
if  bewitched. 

"Well!"  shouted  Mrs.  Kingsley,  deliber- 
ately inspecting  the  girl  through  a  raised 
lorgnette.  "So  this  is  our  great  beauty,  eh? 
Alfred,  you've  done  yourself  proud.  A  hand- 
some wench,  if  I  ever  saw  one,  and  a  hard 
filly  to  handle,  I  wager."  She  fixed  her  eyes 
shrewdly  upon  Amalie's  face.  "I  like  you, 
my  dear,"  she  announced.  "Even  if  you  are 
a  dressmaker  or  something."  She  added, 
"You  may  kiss  me,  if  you  like." 

Amalie  bent  her  head  and  kissed  the  old 
woman,  who  patted  her  cheek  during  the 
embrace. 

"Tell  me,  my  love,  did  you  design  that 
gown  yourself?" 

"Yes,"  said  Amalie,  with  a  deeper  smile. 
"But  I'm  not  a  dressmaker.  I  am  a  teacher, 
ma'am." 

Who  cares?"  demanded  the  widow.  "I 
like  you,  my  child,"  she  repeated,  and  took 
Amalie's  hand.  Then  she  snickered.  "But 
why  are  you  marrying  Alfred,  when  you 
could  marry  my  beautiful  Jerome?  Two 
handsome  rascals  together.  For  you  are  a 
rascal,  aren't  you,  my  pet?  Yes,  I  was  never 
mistaken  in  my  life,  and  I  am  not  mistaken 
now."  The  widow  glanced  up  with  a  chiding 
look  at  Jerome.  "Well,"  she  said,  "speak  up. 
Why  aren't  you  marrying  this  delightful 
creature?   It  isn't  too  late,  you  know." 

Jerome  bowed.  "Why,  ma'am,  the  lady 
has  not  asked  me."  He  turned  to  Amalie. 
"Have  you?" 

Amalie  gazed  at  him  with  cool  considera- 
tion. "  I  believe  not.  Doubtless  an  oversight, 
for  which  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

The  widow  chuckled. 
She  took  their  arms,  pulled 
them  on  each  side  of  her. 
"Let  us  go  in  to  papa," 
she  said.  She  drew  them 
away  toward  the  door- 
way of  the  drawing  rooms.' 


►  PropuKaiKia    is    the    oihe 
si<le".s  case  put  so  convinc 
n^ly  that  it  annoys  you. 


It- 


•le<[ 


Amalie  was  a   distinct! 

sensation,  to  say  the  least.^ 

But  if  she  was  aware  of  it,» 
she  gave  no  indication.  Completely  com-*, 
posed,  she  whirled  about  the  music  room' 
in  the  arms  of  fascinated  gentlemen.  This 
did  not  in  the  least  endear  her  to  the 
ladies,  who  watched  her  with  unchristian 
sentiments  in  their  hearts. 

Two  of  them  sat  near  Mrs.  Kingsley  for  a 
few  moments  of  rest.  "  I  will  say  her  costume 
is  indecent!"  exclaimed  one.  "Those  bare 
shoulders — doubtless  the  gentlemen  are 
most .  embarrassed . ' ' 

"Doubtless,"     said     Mehetabel     wryly 
"They  are  so  embarrassed  that  they  cannofijjt^ 
get  rid  of  you  girls  fast  enough  so  that  the) 
can  be  embarrassed  some  more." 

"She  has  danced  only  once  with  Mr.  Al- 
fred Lindsey,"fsaid  the  other  girl.  "I  cal 
that  most— irregular.  But  then,  they  say,  i' 
is  impossible  for  her  to  have  manners." 

"With  that  face  and  figure,  no  womar  -^^ 
needs  manners,"  said  Mehetabel.  " She  needi  doff 
a  bodyguard."    She  fanned  herself  with  ii 
huge  fan  of  black  ostrich.  '  -^i 

The  two  girls  sat  on  either  side  of 
They  were  General  Tayntor's  daughters  an« 
she  was  fond  of  them,  in  her  rough  fashion "  "i; 
The  older  of  the  two  sisters,  Sally,  was  smal  n 
and  dark  with  a  dimpled  rosy  face  flushd 
with  intelligence  and  verve.    She  wore 
gown  of  deep  pink  faille  and  creamy  lac< 
She  was  naturally  mischievous  and  gay  c 
temperament,  and  a  great  belle.   It  did  nc 
please  her  to  find  herself  deserted  by  thos 
gentlemen  whose  names  were  in  her  progran 

Her  sister,  Josephine,  was  taller  than  th 
bouncing  Sally.  She  was  also  much  moi 
fair.  Her  skin  was  pale  and  delicate,  an 
her  eyes  were  a  soft  and  gentle  blue.  Hi 
hair,  without  curl  or  twist,  was  of  a  fragi 
texture,  and  missed  being  golden  by  only 
slight  margin.  Many  professed  to  find  b 
prettier  than  her  nimble  sister.  She  wore 
simple  rich  gown  of  blue  satin,  very  elegar 
her  bustle  caught  up  with  pink  rosebuds, 
(Continued  on  Fane  50) 
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\illion  Frigidaires  built  and  sold!  Keep 
Is  fact  in  mind  when  you  choose  your 
tt  refrigerator.  Remember  that  back  of 
3ry  one  of  the  great  refrigeration  prin- 
|les  pioneered  by  Frigidaire  .  .  .  back  of 
fery  exclusive  Frigidaire  convenience  . . . 
fck  of  every  exciting  new  Frigidaire  fea- 
le  stands  Frigidaire's  proved  dependa- 
|ty  .  .  .  a  record  for  lasting  satisfaction 
It  has  been  established  in   millions  of 

lerican  kitchens! 


Only  Frigidaire  has  the  Meter-Miser — the  simplest  refrigerating  mech- 
anism ever  buiU.  Produces  loads  of  cold,  yet  uses  less  current  than  a  light 
bulb!  Quiet,  sealed,  self-oiling.  Protected  against  service  expense  by  .5-year  Pro- 
tection Plan.  Remember,  it's  the  mechanism  that  really  counts  in  a  refrigerator! 


Frigidaire  with  the  Meter-Miser  brings 
you  modern  frozen  food  storage,  with  a  big, 
separately  insulated  Super-Freezer  Chest. 
Unique  temperature  and  humidity  controls 
that  safeguard  precious  vitamins,  let  you 
store  foods  uncovered.  Famous  Frigidaire 
Quickube  Trays  for  trigger-quick  ice  ser- 
vice. A  beautifully  styled  one-piece,  all- 
steel  cabinet,  with  handsome  fittings,  easy- 
to-clean  surfaces,  adjustable  shelves— and 
lots  of  room  for  everything! 


See  /Ae  fai/a^/¥e,,.See  ^/^iWa/re 


See  your  Frigidaire  Dealer  for  proof. 

He'll  show  you  all  the  reasons  why  Frigidaire  is 
America's  favorite  refrigerator.  Find  his  name  in 
your  Classified  Telephone  Directory.  Or  write 
Frigidaire,  171  Amelia  St.,  Dayton  1,  Ohio.  In 
Canada,  435  Commercial  Road,  Leaside  12,  Ont. 


For  Excellence 


in  Var  Production 


FRIGIDAIRE 


made  only  by 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

REFRIGERATORS     •     RANGES      •     WATER   HEATERS 

HOME  FREEZERS     •     WATER  COOLERS 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION     •     AIR  CONDITIONERS 
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This  is  a  baby  girl  — 

so  cuddly  and  precious 


This  is  a  round,  red  apple 
so  good  for  a  baby  girl 


This  is  the  sink  where 

Mama  washed  the  apple 


(Contittued  from  Page  48) 
Mrs.  Kingsley  found  the  girl  dull  though 
she  loved  her  more  than  she  did  the  knowing 
Sallv  Josephine  was  only  nineteen,  Sally  s 
junior  by  two  years.  Neither  of  them  was  as 
yet  betrothed.  Sally  could  find  no  one  to 
please  her  in  Riversend,  which  she  hated. 
As  for  Josephine,  she  had  had  her  hopes. 
Amalie  had  blasted  them. 

No  one  knew  of  Josephine's  secret  pale 
passion  for  Alfred.   She  was  nearly  twenty 
years  his  junior,  but  since  her  childhood  she 
had  fastened  all  her  silent  but  tenacious 
hopes  upon  his  oblivious  person.    It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  visit  the  general  often, 
on  business,  for  the  general  genially  but  ob- 
durately refused  to  go  to  the  bank.    Sally 
hardly  liked  him,  and  when  forced  into  his 
presence   would   torment  him   with  witty 
remarks.  But  Josephine  was  content  to  sit 
and  embroider  near  by  while  her  father  and 
Alfred  conversed  on  finance  and  mortgages 
and  crops.  From  time  to  time  she  would  lift 
her  lovely  head  and  fix  her  sweet  blue  eyes 
upon  the  visitor,  and  a  brighter  flush  would 
appear  on  her  cheek. 

Alfred  had  not  been  insensible  to  this 
silent  but  urgent  devotion.  Bui,  of  course. 
he  had  warned  himself  sternly,  she  is  young 
enouRh  to  be  my  daughter.  However,  matters 
might  have   ripened 


December,  194.'i 

"In  short,  you'd  have  practically  no 
money,"  she  said.  "Of  course  there  are  your 
irresistible  charms.  But  I  doubt  that  they 
would  be  a  substantial  substitute  for  what  I 
have  already  been  offered."  Her  tone  had 
been  consistently  light  and  mocking.  But 
she  was  trembling,  and  her  mouth  was  rigid. 
"You  are  mercenary,"  he  chided.  Then 
his  face  changed.  He  bent  his  head.  "Ama- 
lie, Amalie.   I  love  you,  Amalie." 

She  jerked  back  her  head  to  look  at  him. 
He  was  smiling.  But  she  saw  his  eyes,  and 
her  trembling  became  quite  violent.  At  that 
moment  the  music  ended.  Several  gentle- 
men, with  purposeful  gleams  in  their  eyes, 
were  coming  toward  Amalie. 

Jerome  still  gripped  her  hand.  "You  can  V 
marry  him,"  he  said.  "I  want  you,  Amalie. 
We  belong  together." 

He  saw  tears  in  her  eyes  for  the  first  time. 
She  whispered,  "Please,  please."  And  turned 
away  from  him. 

He  had  to  drop  her  hand,  for  he  saw  that 
in  the  forefront  of  the  pursuing  gentlemen 
Alfred  had  quite  an  edge  over  the  others. 

Alfred  bowed  to  Amalie  and  said,^^  My 
love  I  believe  the  next  waltz  is  mine." 

Jerome  slowly  retreated  toward  the  wall. 

He  reached   the  Widow  Kingsley,   sittmg 

withSally.Mehetabel 


^     • 


■//S^c 


O/ei-a/o^ 


just  2  inches  from 
where  filthy  SEWER  GERMS 
breed  in  the  drain! 
(Molnar  Laboratory  Survey.) 
How  can  Mama  get  rid  of 
these  enemies  of  health? 


Don't  expect  scrubbing  to 
scare  away  these  loath- 
some creatures  —  it  takes 
DRANO!  DRANO  boils  'em 
out  —  makes  sinks  safe, 
sanitary. 


BY    EI-KAXOIl   «iHAHAM 

Hemmed  in  by  backs  and  fronts  that 
rise 

Almost  three  times  as  high  as  he, 
He  gazes  up  with  spellbound  eyes 

To  see  what  he  can  see. 

The  other  faces  mask  their  thoughts 
He  stares  out  brightly  at  the 
world. 

And  wears  his  wonder  like  a  flag 
But  yesterday  unfurled. 


•^      •     •     •     •     • 


liy   Tlic  I)r:irketl  Co. 


And  DRANO  opens  clogged 
drains,  too!  So  don't  take 
health  chances.  Use  DRANO 
regularly.  Keep  your 
drains  free-running  — 
free  of  SEWER  GERMS. 

NEVER  OVER  25(4 

at  grocery,  drug,  and 

hardware  stores 


Drano 

OPENS  CLOGGED  DRAINS 
CLEARS  OUT  SEWER  GERMS 


Harm 


less  to  septic  tanks:  makes  them  work  better  -  cuts  down  odors. 


had  it  not  been  for  the 
advent  of  Amalie. 

For  Amalie,  Jose- 
phine hadadismaying  ry^ 
and  desperate  hatred                .^ mU 
which  she  did  not  con- 
fess, even  to  herself. 
Her  secret  thoughts 
were    being    echoed, 
but  vocally,  among  a 
number   of    other 
ladies  who  languished 
against  the   walls 
while  their  gentlemen 
pursued  Amalie. 

If  Amalie  was 
aware  of  all  this— and 
it  was  imix)ssible  for 
her  not  to  be— she  did 
not  mind  in  the  least. 
She  despised  these 
genteel  and  foolish 
women.  She  was  en- 
joying herself.  At 
least  she  had  been  en-  -k     if     -k 

joying    herself    until 
lerome   became    her 

partner.  She  could  not  have  refused  him,  for 
he  had  made  his  request  in  the  presence  of 
others.  To  have  denied  him  would  have 
created  a  scene. 

The  music  soared  and  lilted  and  swung. 
Jerome  whirled  Amalie  about  in  a  waltz. 
She  danced  beautifully,  but  she  was  unbend- 
ing in  Jerome's  arms.  He  tried  to  draw  her 
closer;  she  resisted. 

"I  must  talk  to  you."  whispered  Jerome. 
Amalie  smiled  faintly,  but  did  not  reply. 

He  looked  at  her  beautiful  white  shoulders 
and  the  swell  of  her  breast.  He  said  softly. 
"Come  away  with  me.  Tonight.  We  11  go 
to  New  York."  .  , 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  him  then.  Mr. 
Lindsey.  is  this  a  proposal?  " 

He  laughed .  pulled  her  to  him  unexpectedly . 
"In  a  way,"  he  murmured. 

"An  unconventional  way,"  she  reflected, 
"but  with  no  book.  I  presume." 

"No  book,"  he  agreed.  "Who  cares  for 

books?"  .     ,  ,    , 

She  did  not  smile  now.  And  on  what, 
may  I  inquire,  should  we  live  in  New  \  ork? 

He  frowned  slightly.  "Live  on?  We  d  live 
as  I've  always  lived,  I  imagine." 

"On  your  father's  money."  She  paused. 
"But  I  seriously  doubt  that  your  father 
would  be  a  source  of  revenue,  under  your 
proposed  change  of  circumstances.  You 
would  have  to  work,  Mr.  Lindsey,  and  1 
wonder  if  your  constitution  would  endure  it. 

"You  do  speak  of  the  most  disagreeable 
contingencies,"  he  said  lightly.  But  it  was 
evident  he  was  thinking.  "I'm  an  excellent 
artist.  I'd  paint  portraits,  or  something. 
Besides,  after  five  days,  I  understand  bank- 
ing astonishingly." 


•     •••••• 


^mi  i/ii  d^ 


Shfl' 
irew  I 
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gave  him  a  long  and 
penetrating  look. 
"Well?"  she  de- 
manded. 

He  smiled  down  at 
her.  "Well— noth- 
ing." he  said  pleas- 
antly. "Miss  Sally, 
may  I  have  the 
honor?" 

She  bounded  up 
happily  and  rolled  her 
eyes  coquettishly. 
"Indeed,  sir,  it  is  a 
pleasure,"  she  said 
saucily.  "I  refused  all 
others  for  this!" 

He    whiried    Sail 

away  to  the  tune  of  a 

rollicking  waltz.    Shflf 

was    a    lovely    littki 

dancer.      She    threwj 

back  her  head  tolaugl 

at  him  and  tease  h' 

To   his   surprise 

found   her   delicious 

She  was  all  warmtl 

and  voluptuousness.   Involuntarily,  his  arn 

tightened  about  her,  and  she  did  not  resist 

"You  have  quite  grown  up  since  I  laf 

saw  you.  Miss  Sally,"  he  said. 

"The  effect  is  not  too  disagreeable?"  sb 
asked  pertly. 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  dazzlmg.  1  am  er 
chanted."  . 

"How  kind  of  you.  sir!"  she  exclaimec 
and  tossed  her  head  so  that  her  curls  note 
briefly  against  his  lips. 

He  danced  ,with  Sally  twice  more,  ani 
each  time  found  the  occasion  more  pleasarti 
It  was  impossible  to  claim  Amalie  agailj 
Alfred   remained   with   her   doggedly   am 

^'^  At  eleven  o'clock  Jerome  discovered  th: 
the  old  wound  in  his  leg  had  begun  to  cnpp 
him  and  he  could  dance  no  more.  A  hornb 
restlessness  and  depression  fell  over  hiri 
He  left  the  music  room  unobtrusively,  rii 
departure  noticed  by  no  one  but  Sally  Tay 
tor    He  went  through  the  warm  and  silei! 
hall   through  a  door  and  on  to  his  fathei) 
small  but  complete  conservatory.    It  wi 
dark  here,  and  silent.    Jerome  could  sni 
hothouse  roses  and  geraniums  and  lilies,  ^ 
he  could  see  only  the  long  earthy  stalls.  1  ^ 
wooden  floor  was  gritty  under  his  feet,  l 
leaned  against  a  stall  and  slowly,  abstra^ 
edly  began  to  pull  a  rose  apart  with  hngi 
that  were  hot  and  shaking. 

The  long  quiet  of  a  winter  Sunday  h 
engulfed  Hilltop.  Dinner  had  decorou 
been  announced,  and  had  been  eaten.  ^ 
Lindsey  had  retired  to  his  room  for  a  re 
and  Dorothea  had  followed  suit.  Jerome' 
before  the  library  fire  with  an  unread  be 
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L\UIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


KEEP  ON  BUYING  VICTORY  BONOS 


It  all  comes  under  the  head  of  research! 


te,  the  mess  sergeant,  is  studying  a  breezj' 
le  booklet  entitled  "Cheese  Recipes  for 
vice  Men."  They're  not  ordinary  recipes, 
p're  definitely  designed  for  serving  hungry 
.  Mike  will  get  some  new  ideas.  And  his 
will  probably  get  some  tasty  new  dishes. 

hat  booklet*  is  a  small  sample  of  the  broad 
•'ice  rendered  by  two  National  Dairy 
hens  —  the  Sealtest  Kitchen  in  New  York 
the  Kraft  Kitchen  in  Chicago.  Both  are 
'ed  with  expert  dietitians  and  home  econ- 
!ts.  Both  arrange  food  demonstrations 
:lubs,  schools,  colleges  and  other  organiza- 
Both  prepare  and  publish  colorful,  in- 
lative  booklets  and  recipe  material. 


Over  10  million  pieces  of  this  material  were 
distributed  last  year,  much  of  it  on  direct 
request.  The  recipes  are  practical,  economical, 
timely.  They  are  carefully  tested  for  nu- 
tritional value.  They  offer  menus  for  small 
children  and  big  U.S.O.  parties  and  every- 
thing in  between. 

This  is  not  test  tube  and  microscope  re- 
search. But  it  is  in  the  same  spirit.  And  it  is 
just  as  truly  a  contribution  to  public  welfare 
as  the  scientist  in  our  Laboratories  who  de- 
velops a  new  pharmaceutical  or  fiber  or  plastic 
—  a  better  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream  or  a  new 
baby  food  —  from  "nature's  most  nearly  per- 
fect food"—  milk.  National  Dairy  does  both 
kinds  of  research  —  constantly. 

'Supplied  by  thmimiid.t  to  service  cooks'  and  bakers'  schools.  L 


Dcdicated  to  the  ivider  use  arid  better  under- 
standing of  dairy  products  as  human  food 
.  .  .  as  a  base  for  the  development  of  new 
products  and  materials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the  farms 
and  in    the   totvns   and   cities   of  America. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS     CORPORATION 

AND    AFFILIATED    COMPANIES 


^OYAL  HOUOAV  PARffK\^ 

I  package  Royal  Vanilla  Pudding 

2  cups  milk  I  <up  cranberry  sauco 

Vt  cup  sugar  Whipped  cream 

Mix  Royal  Vanilla  Pudding  with  milk. 
Cook  as  directed  on  package.  (How  quick 
and  easy — why,  a  child  could  do  it!)  Re- 
move from  heat  and  cool,  then  chill.  Com- 
bine cranberry  sauce  with  sugar  and  mix 
until  smooth.  Fill  parfait  glasses  with  al- 
ternate layers  of  smooth,  delicate  pudding 
and  tangy  sauce.  Top 
with  whipped  cream  and 
garnish  with  a  spoonful 
of  colorful  sauce.  The 
prettiest  dessert  imagin- 
able and  it  tastes  as  good 
as  it  looks'  Gives  5  deli- 
cious servings.  Try  it! 


>^Ti 


ROyAL  DESSERTS 
TASTE  /MORE 
DELICIOUS!" 


Survey  of  1,526  Royal  users  reveals 
why  millions  are  "Reaching  for  Royal" 

Royal  Desserts  taste  more  delicious! 
That's  what  eight  out  of  every  ten  of 
these  women  gave  as  the  reason  why 
they  always  want  Royal. 

Many  especially  mentioned  Royal 
Vanilla  Pudding,  praised  it  to  the 
skies.  So  delicate  in  flavor,  they  said. 
Always  just  right.  Truly  delicious. 


You,  too,  will  be  delighted  with 
tempting,  creamy-textured  Royal 
Vanilla  Pudding.  It  tastes  so  good. 
It's  so  easy  to  prepare.  And  hurrah, 
this  grand  dessert  takes  no  sugar! 

Serve  it  plain  or  with  a  garnish  of 
fruit  and  see  the  welcome  it  gets.  For 
a  real  holiday  treat,  try  the  luscious 
Holiday  Parfait  shown  above.  You'll 
understand  why  so  many  say— Royal 
Desserts  taste  more  delicious! 

II  your  grocer's  temporarily  out  of  "«>»'  P""^'"'^- 
keep  on  asking.  It's   worth    waiting  to  get  Royal. 


ROYAL  CHOCOLATE  PUDDING  is  rich,  chocolaty, 
smooth,  creamy-textured.  "BetUr  than  homemade 
chocolate  pudding!"  many  say.  And  you  save  time, 
work,  sugar!  Get  Royal  Chocolate.  Use  gum  drops 
to  make  attractive  Christmas  tree  design  shown. 

ROYAL  BUTTERSCOTCH  PUDDING  has  the  real  old- 
time  bullt-rsfotch  taste,  full,  rich,  satisfying.  For  a 
"party"  dessert,  garnish  with  crunchy  almonds  and 
border  of  whipped  cream  as  pictured.  Simply  auperl 
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ROYAll 

CHOCOLATE 
PUDDING 


ROYAl 

BOTTfRSCOICM 
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(Continued  from  Page  50) 
on  his  knees.  This  was  the  pattern  of  all  the 
Sundays  of  his  youth,  and  he  wondered,  for 
the  hundredth  time,  how  he  had  ever  en- 
dured them.  ^       ,    ^ 

He  contemplated  tea  at  six.  But  that  was 
three  hours  away.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
immediately  was  assailed  by  his  chronic 
illness  of  mind,  his  insupportable  misery. 

Amalie  and  Alfred  had  been  on  their 
honeymoon  for  several  days.  Every  evi- 
dence of  the  wedding  had  been  removed 
from  the  house;  the  flowers,  the  ferns,  the 
litter  the  loaded  tables.  There  was  nothing 
left  of  it  all  for  Jerome  but  the  increasingly 
poignant  memory  of  Amalie's  face  under  her 
veil  and  wreath  of  fresh  orange  blossoms. 
He  could  see  it  now,  pale,  quiet,  only  her  lips 
moving  in  the  responses.  He  saw  the  marble 
flash  of  her  hand  as  it  emerged  from  under 
the  veil,  extended  for  the  wedding  nng 
Then  he  had  seen  Alfred  bend  his  head  and 
kiss  Amalie  on  the  lips.  When  Jerome  could 
see  her  face  again,  it  was  unchanged.  Ihe 
kiss  had  touched  snow. 

He  stirred  in  his  chair,  sat  up  and  pressed 
his  hand  over  his  eyes.  /  ought  to  have 
stopped  it;  I  ought  to  have  found  a  way,  he 
said  to  himself  in  despair. 

He  stood  up,  paced  up  and  down  the  room. 
If  only  he  had  something  to  do!  Something 
to  distract  him.  He  went  into  the  dimng 
room,  found  a  decanter  of  whisky  and  a 
glass,  and  returned  with  them  to  the  library. 
He  poured  himself  a  generous  portion  of  the 
amber  fluid  and  began  to  sip  it,  standing 
near  the  fire.  Long  bars  of  flickenng  and 
rosy  light  darted  from  the  coals.  A  flutter  of 
sparks  beat  against  the  fire  screen. 

Jerome  turned  the  glass      ^__ 

slowly  in  his  hands.  He 
did  not  like  to  think.  He 
had  always  evaded  hard 
and  bitter  discipline  of 
thought.  It  was  so  te- 
dious. It  was  unsettling. 
But  he  thought  banally. 
Wlial  have  I  done  with  my 
life?  I  am  not  young.  I  have 
done  nothing.  He  smiled  — 
ironically.  /  have  had  a 
tine  time.   I  have  enjoyed  myself 


December,  1945 

heard  the  descent  of  a  maid,  the  opening  of 
doors.  He  stood  up,  pleased.  If  he  was  not 
mistaken,  that  was  the  general,  and  his 
pretty  daughters.  He  went  into  the  hall  to 
greet  them. 

"Ho,"  cried  the  general,  in  the  process  of 
being  relieved  of  his  coat,  "there  you  are!  I 
thought  you  had  all  been  buried  in  the  snow, 
and  we  came  up  in  Christian  charity  to 
rescue  you.  Didn't  we,  loves?"  he  asked  of 
Josephine  and  Sally,  who  were  smoothing 
their  ringlets.  _    ^^ 

"I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you.  sir,  said 
Jerome,  with  genuine  pleasure. 

Sally  rolled  her  big  black  eyes  at  him, 
blushed,  looked  demurely  in  the  direction 
of  her  toes.  Josephine,  as  usual,  was  silent, 
grave  and  reserved. 


What  more 

lint  itrni:.     i    xui/^  ^-j^j —   ■  -^       ., 

can  a  man  ask  than  that  he  enjoys  good  food, 
has  heard  good  music,  looked  on  the  finest 
paintings,  loved  the  prettiest  women?  What 
devil  /s  il  in  a  man  that  urges  him  to  "accom- 
plish something'-?  Does  he  desire  accomplish- 
ment for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  ego.''  Or 
does  he  believe  he  is  changing  the  face  of  the 
world,  which  would  much  prefer  not  to  be 

changed?  , ,  . 

And  he  thought,  suddenly,  of  his  years  in 
the  war.  Why  had  he  enlisted?  He  could 
easily  have  bought  an  alternate.  The  streets 
of  New  York  had  seethed  with  men  anxious 
to  risk  their  Uves  for  a  few  dollars.  But  he 
had  not  bought  an  alternate.  He  had  waited 
for  no  draft.  Why  had  he  gone,  when  he 
might  just  as  well  have  stayed  cozily  in  New 
York? 

Restless,  he  went  to  the  windows  and 
looked  out  at  the  white  and  motionless  l^d- 
scape  He  thought,  /  was  not  patriotic.  In  a 
way  I  was  never  an  American.  I  do  not  love 
Americans;  but  then,  I  do  not  love  anyone, 

really.  .    ,  .., 

He  drummed  on  the  windowpane  with 
one  hand,  while  he  held  his  glass  to  his  lips 
with  the  other.  It  seemed  that  a  man  must 
"do  something,"  however  absurd.  He  must 
"do  something,"  whether  that  doing  meant 
piling  up  a  useless  fortune,  or  writing  books 
that  would  be  crumbling  dust  in  a  few  years, 
or  painting  pictures  which  would  hang  in 
empty  galleries,  or  inventing  a  new  philoso- 

^  To  his  amused  astonishment  Jerome  found 
himself  wishing  that  it  was  Monday  morn- 
ing and  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  bank.  1  he 
bank  was  a  potential,  in  spite  of  the  bar- 
nacles that  were  fast  growing  over  it.  Some- 
thing could  be  done  with  it— something  vital 
and  exciting.  The  secret  was  locked  m  its 
safes  and  tight  little  drawers. 

It  was  then  that  he  heard  the  musical 
chiming  of  sleigh  bells,  the  sound  of  voices. 
The  knooker  was  struck  briskly  and  Jerome 


The  general  noted  Jerome's  look,  and 
said,  "Thought  it  would  cheer  the  girls  to 
bring  them  into  your  sprightly  company. 
Josephine  especially.  She  has  the  vapors, 
haven't  you,  my  love?"  And  he  put  his  one 
arm  about  the  girl. 

She  withdrew  from  the  circle  of  his  arm, 
but  with  a  swift  glance  of  affection  at  him. 
"The  winter,  papa,"  she  murmured.  "I  do 
not  like  the  winter." 

"No,  it  was  always  a  hothouse  flower! 
exclaimed  the  general,  drawing  the  girls  with 
him  into  the  library.  "But  my  Sally,  here,  is 
a  robust  little  baggage.  She  flies  about  or. 
ice  skates.  She  glides  about  most  indeco- 
rously on  sleds.  Why  don't  you  marry  her' 
eh,  Jerome?"  asked  the  general,  standing 
with  his  darlings  on  the  hearth.  "One  hun^ 
dred  thousand  dollars  goes  with  the  filly 
paid  on  delivery,"  he  told  Jerome. 

Sally  blushed  furiouslj 

■ at    her    father's    words 

her  eyes  sparkled  beneati 
her  lowered  lashes. 

Jerome  laughed.  He  re 
garded  Sally  with  interest 
She  was  most  engaging  i) 
her  crimson  wool  and  vel 
vet  and  braided  bodice 
He  saw  her  bright  cheek 

firm  as  an  apple,  and  a 

shining. 
"Miss  Sally  may  have  plans  of  her  own, 
he  said  lightly.  "After  all,  she  is  very  younj 
and  I  am  an  old  man." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  general  vigorouslt 
"I  was  eighteen  years  older  than  my  Ji 
rusha— and  she  was  much  older  than  I ,  reall; 
Ho!  Ho!"  He  seated  his  daughters  wit 
old-fashioned  courtesy.  The  general  sto( 
with  Jerome  on  the  hearth.  He  add 
beaming  on  Sally,  "Yes,  one  hundred  tb 
sand,  on  delivery.  And  half  my  estate,  wb 
I  kick  the  bucket 

Jerome  interrupted  swiftly,  in  order 
spare  Sally's  blushes— though,  to  tell  t 
truth,  the  young  lady  did  not  apparenti| 
find    the    conversation    distasteful.    "Mi,, 

lIlcH/ 


^  George  S.  Kaufman  asked 
^  Osrar  Levant  if  he  under- 
slood  ihe  point  syslem  of  ra- 
tioning. "Nery  simple,"  said 
Oscar.  "You  point  to  what 
you  want,  and  the  grocer  says 
you  can't  have  il." 

—Toledo  Blode. 
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Don't  lorget  tangy  Royal  Gelatin 
n<.<e«r*c  —  they're  flavor-seafed I 


Sally  and  I  have  much  in  common,  and  _ . 
forward  to  making  our  acquaintance  stronj;  jr 
in  the  future.   If  I  have  her  consent?"  a 
he  bowed  to  the  girl  again. 

She  looked  up  from  the  depths  of  1 
chair,  like  a  sleek  little  kitten,  blushed  ag3 
simpered.  It  was  an  intelligent  face,  her 
served,  and  a  very  pretty  one,  and  one  h^ 
dred  thousand  immediate  dollars  were  \ 
to  be  despised.  Too,  if  he  understood  woit 
at  all,  there  was  promise  of  excitement 
that  dainty  little  body.  No  prude,  Sa!  ' 
She  had  life  and  gaiety  and  verve.  A  n  1 
could  do  much  worse.  I» 

He  sat  down  near  her.  The  general 
mained  on  the  hearth.   He  accepted  onf 
Jerome's  cheroots,  and  looked  on  the  whi 
decanter  with  pleasure.   He  helped  hims 
drinking  with  prodigious  enjoyment. 
"Where's  William?"  he  demanded. 
"My  father  is  resting  in  his  room.  S 
call  him?  And  my  sister  will  be  glad 
the  young  ladies." 

"Nevermind.  Let  us  have  a  few  momi 
to  ourselves.   I  never  see  you  alone,"  q 
plained  the  general.    "I  even  thoug 
going  to  the  bank  to  see  you.  And  I  ha' 
been  in  the  infernal  place  for  ten 
'Give  him  a  day,  three  days,'  I  said 
girls,  'and  he'll  be  hotfooting  it  back  to}  || 
York  with  his  tail  between  his  legs!'   i 
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Coldweatlier 
BREAKFAST 


WAFFLES 'n'BACON 


Everyone  needs  a  good 
breakfast  to  do  a  good  day's 
work!  And  what  better  way  to 
start  any  day  than  waffles  'n' 
bacon  with  your  favorite  syrup. 


less  time  than  cooked  cereal 

...when  you  use  fully-prepared 
Duffs  Waffle  Mix. 


Mmtef 


There  isn't  a  smarter  gift  on  the 
market  than  this  sparkling  Club 
Glass  Percolator!  Makes  up  to  9 
full  cups!  Watch  your  coffee  "perc" 
until  it's  just  the  right  rich  color! 

$3.93 


^ 


Club   Glass   Vacuum 
Coffee  Maker.  All-porcclain 
filter.     $2.95 


Club  Glass  Drip 

Coffee    Maker.     Makes 

*4  to  8  cups.     $3.93 


"f^T?^     Carried  by  most  leading  housewares 
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instead,  there  you  are,  sticking  it  out.  What's 
the  attraction,  eh?"  His  wicked  blue  eyes 
hxed  themselves  with  shrewd  mirth  upon 
Jerome. 

Jerome  smiled.  "A  number  of  things  all 
very  bonng.  I  presume.  Besides.  I  have 
really  no  place  else  to  go." 

There  were  sounds  on  the  staircase  and 
Dorothea  entered.  She  favored  the  general 
with  a  stately  smile,  and  accepted  the  kisses 
of  the  young  ladies.  The  general  led  her 
gallantly  to  a  chair. 

"My  dear  Dorothea!"  he  exclaimed  "I 
trust  we  did  not  disturb  you?" 

"Not  at  all,  general.  Papa  will  be  down 
Shortly.  \ou  will  remain  for  tea,  general'" 

"That  is  my  plan,"  he  answered 

.u    u  ?,'^-^*^^  ^^^^^  to  Jerome."Willyouring 
he  bell?   And  I  shall  inform  papa  at  once 

ladies  "  ^^"^''^  '^  ^^'^'  ^^  ^^^  ^°""^ 
In  a  short  while  Mr.  Lindsey  came  down 
accompanied  by  Philip,  who  held  his  arm' 
m  the  ensuing  confusion  of  greetings  and 
amenities,  the  general  said,  in  a  loud  voice- 
VVilham,  I  am  pleased  with  your  son. 
Did  you  know  he  is  going  to  marry  my 
daughter  Sally?"  ' 

Jerome  remembered   that   Carlyle  once 
said   "Gunpowder  has  made  men  all  of  one 
I  ^^JS^^     But  Jerome  added,  from  his  pres- 
I    ent  illummatmg  experiences,  "Uniformitv 
■J    nowever,  reduces  men  to  pygmies." 

He  was  cautious  in  allowing  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  uniformity  was  settling  over  Amer- 
ica It  was  only  when  he  was  beginning  to 
collect  a  nice  set  of  bruises  on  his  mental 
body  that  he  realized  that  there  seemed  to 
be  a  grim  and  collective  effort  to  reduce 
American  life,  business  and  enterprise  to  a 
gray  and  drab  uniformity.  Men  were  not 
only  commanded  to  be  of  the  same  height 
but  their  stature  was  being  reduced  " 

He,  who  rarely  allowed  his  emotions  to 
become  mvolved  in  anything,  found  himself 
quite  emotionally  and  furiously  in  revolt 
rhere  seemed  a  universal  plot  against  the 
former  diversity  and  variety  of  American 
lite.  1  he  boisterousness  and  color,  the  swash- 
buckling vitality,  the  gay  and  riotous  un- 
predictability of  the  American  people  were 
being  obliterated.  Worst  of  all,  it  seemed 
deliberate.   Why  was  this? 

Jerome,  incredulous  at  first,  began  to  see 
why.  America  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  ma- 
chines. 

Jerome  had  never  been  aware  of  the  in- 
trusion of  the  machine,  either  into  his  own 
life  or  into  the  lives  of  his  friends.  His  com- 
panions were  singularly  free  from  any  sus- 
picion that  the  pleasant  handwrought  world 
about  them  was  threatened  by  mechanics 
It  some  new  machine  was  heralded  in  the 
public  press  as  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  of 
one  hundred  men  while  guided  by  only  one 
man,  they  would  murmur,  "How  dull  "  One 
of  Jerome's   friends,    however,    blessed   or 
cursed  by  a  greater  imagination  than  the 
others,  had  remarked,  "If  machines  make 
many  things  quickly,  then  they  will  be  able 
to  make  them  cheaper,  and  neither  in  ward- 
robe nor  conveyance,  in  books  nor  furniture 
will  It  be  possible  to  distinguish  between  the 
gentleman  and  the  plebeian." 

The  idea  had  struck  Jerome  and  he  found 
himself  discussing  it  one  evening  with  his 
fnend,  Mr.  Jay  Regan.  Jerome  had  ridi- 
culed the  thought,  but  Mr.  Regan's  am- 
bushed eyes  had  begun  to  sparkle.  He  had 
nodded  and  said: 

"The  complete  industrialization  of  Amer- 
ica has  begun.  The  war  has  given  it  impetus 
It  America  is  to  grow,  to  expand  over  her 
vast  territories,  then  the  hand  must  be  im- 
plemented by  the  machine.  Necessity  is 
always  the  mother  of  invention,  and  the 
machine  is  America's  necessity.  Mechanics  ' 
will,  and  must,  become  the  very  life  of  this 
country." 

Jerome  sardonically  murmured  his  friends' 
remark:  "How  dull." 

"Not  dull!"  Mr.  Regan  had  exclaimed. 
Most  exciting!  Think  of  the  huge  produc- 
tion of  commodities,   the  expansion,   the 
wealth!    We  shall    pass   from   an    almost 
(Continued  on  Page  55) 
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•..THE     y     DELICIOUS 
KRAFT    CHEESE    SPREADS 


MORE   FOR  YOU!  As  the 

Government  needs  less  Ched- 
dar, there's  more  of  these 
favorite  Kraft  varieties  for 
you.  Watch  for  sharp-flavored 
Old  English  and  the  famous, 
medium-mellow  Kraft  American 
that  always  melt  to  perfection! 


ix  your  holiday  snack  trays  fancy 
and  fast  with  some  of  the  seven  delicious 
Kraft  Cheese  Spreads!  Here  we  hove 
open-face  and  rolled  sandwiches  using 
quick-spreading   Kraft  Pimento  and 
Olive-Pimento  Spreads.  Zestful*  Roka 
and  Kraft  Relish  Spreads  would  be 
grand,  too!  And  for  hearty  everyc^ay 
sandwiches,   don't  forget   Old    English 
Spread,  Kraft  Limburger  and   Kraft 
Pineapple   Spread,   the   children's 
favorite.  The  Kraft  name  is  your  guide 
to  wholesome,  nutritious  and  tempting 
cheese  spreads— reo/  quality. 


The  World's  Favorite  Cheeses  are 

made  by  the  Men  and  Women  of 
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Are  you  in  the  know? 


The  lathered  lady  is— 

□  Brushing    up    on    beauty 

□  Banishing    5    o'c/ocit    shadow 

□  A    mile    shaver 

Borrow  Dad's  shaving  l.rusli,  soap  your  face,  and  start 
brushing  up  on  hcauty.  It's  stimulating  .  .  .  and  the 
thorough  cleansing  helps,  if  you've  a  tendency  to  black- 
heads. Now  is  the  time  to  safeguard  your  complexion. 
And  to  safeguard  your  daintiness.  You  see,  now  Kotcx 
contains  a  deodorant  to  help  you  stay  daisy-iresh  on 
certain  days.  Mind  you,  the  deodorant  can't  shake  out— 
because  it  is  processed  right  into  each  Kotex  napkin,  not 
merely  dusted  on!  How  carefree  you'll  feel  with  tins 
new  Kotex  "extra"- and  not  one  extra  penny  to  pay. 


It's  a  bright  trick  to  go  Christmas  dating  with— 

D     Mistletoe    on    your    mind 

n    Baubles    in    your    hair 

O     Your    heorf    on    your    sleeve 

Catch  a  beau  with  mistletoe?  Or  by  letting  hi.n  think 
you're  a  smitten  kitten?  Try  a  smarter  way.  Be  original. 
Look  charming.  It's  a  bright  trick  to  wear  a  wee  cluster 
of  Christmas  tree  ornaments  in  your  hair.  You  can  be 
the  belle  of  Noel— and  be  poised  for  all  occasions  (even 
"those")— when  your  mind's  at  ease.  Kotex  keeps  you 
so.  Yes,  thanks  to  the  special  safety  center  of  Kotex  you 
get  phis  protection,  for  this  patented  Kotex  feature 
keeps  moisture  away  from  the  sides  of  the  pad.  Helps 
spare  vou  embarrassing  acciileiits. 


Is  this  nifty  giftie — 

□  A  compocf 
n  A  bracelet 
D    BoJh 

Here's  a  fetching  new  twist  for  the  wrist— a  bracelet- 
compact  (complete  with  mirror).  Dreamed  up  to  give 
you  a  free  hand,  at  sports  or  whenever  a  purse  seems 
cumbersome.  For  free  action  on  calendar  days,  remember 
to  choose  the  napkin  designed  to  give  you  chateless 
comfort:  Kotex.  There's  lasting  softness  in  Kotex- 
unlike  pads  that  bunch  and  rope.  Kotex  does  more 
than  just  "feel"  soft  at  first  touch,  for  Kotex  is  made 
to  stay  soft  ichile  wearing.  You'll  have  nary  a  care 
when  vou  choose  Kotex. 


Can  you  define  the  "Cold  Shoulder"? 

n    Spreoding    fhe    frosting 

□  A    call   to    arms 

□  A   formal  dress 

Just  what  its  name  implies-the  little  numbah  illustrated.  A 
new  formal  dress  with  one  shoulder  bare.  (Relax-no  barer 
than  a  bathing  suit!)  Very  dapper  indeed  for  party  eveiiings, 
when  you're  set  to  defy  competition.  Hold  that  mood!  At 
"those"  times,  too.  With  Kotex  as  your  ally  no  revealing 
outlines  dare  compete  with  the  smoothness  of  your  frock, 
your  poise.  That's  because  Kotex  has  flat  tapered  ends  that 
don't  show.  So,  say  goodbye  to  outlines! 
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(Conlinued  from  Page  53) 
defenseless  position  in  the  family  of  nations 
to  the  most  powerful,  the  leader.   Through 
the  machine." 

Jerome  had  become  interested,  in  spite  of 
himself.  He  said,  "But  mechanics,  super- 
imposed on  life,  will  murder  the  importance 
of  the  individual." 

Mr.  Regan  had  considered  it.  Then  he 
said  slowly,  "Yes.  I  can  see  that.  Sub- 
ordinated by  the  machine,  Americans  can 
become  lifeless  and  mechanical,  servants 
not  masters,  of  mechanics.  That  must  be 
combated  by  those  with  vision.  Uniformity 
in  anything  is  death-dealing.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  uniform  as  a  cemetery." 

Old  Jay  was  right,  Jerome  reflected.  Man- 
kind tended  to  uniformity.  It  saved  indi- 
vidual effort  and  ardor.  The  masters  took 
advantage  of  this  natural  trend  in  the  nature 
of  men.  Man  preferred  to  subordinate 
rather  than  to  sublimate. 

Jerome  was  filled  with  violent  hatred.    It 
was  not  that  he  cared  much  for  the  degrada- 
tion of  his  fellow  men  to  the  service  of  a  few 
But  he  felt  his  own  dignity  and  potency  as  an 
mdividual  threatened.  What  was  happening 
in  Riversend  was  happening  all  over  Amer- 
ica.   Jerome  enjoyed   his  hatred   passion- 
ately, for  the  thing  he  hated  had  always 
been   his  hatred;   uniformity,   hopelessness 
and  the  dull  march  of  days.  He  had  always 
avoided  them,  making  his  individual  escape 
and  believing  that  his  derision  could  keep 
the  horror  at  bay.  Now  he  saw  that  the 
horror  was  a  spreading  gray  fog  over  Amer- 
ica.   It  was  everywhere. 

The  three  or  four  weeks  during  which 
Alfred  was  away  became  a  time  of  feverish 
activity  and  thought  to  Jerome.  He  was  at 
the  bank  at  eight  in  the  morning.  He  de- 
manded that  all  books  be  opened  for  him 
He    read    ledger    after 

ledger,  report  after  report, 

endless  files  of  correspond- 
ence. Often  Jerome  ar- 
rived home  hardly  in  time 
for  dinner.  Even  then,  he 
brought  ledgers  and  rec- 
ords to  read  in  his  own 

room. 

Dorothea,  observing  this  incredible  mani- 
festation of  energy  on  the  part  of  her  brother, 
thought  with  passionate  indignation,  He  is 
trying  to  undermine  Alfred.  He  is  trying  to 
he  important,  to  make  a  name  for  himselj. 
He  is  trying  to  influence  papa,  hypocritically, 
for  really  he  can  have  no  genuine  interest  in 
^e  bank.  She  could  not  know,  as  usual, 
Ihat  Jerome's  interest  was  in  himself. 

Mr.  Lindsey,  for  all  his  weariness  and  ill- 
(less,  knew  that  something  was  going  on,  but 
le  did  not  speak  of  it  to  his  son.  He  wished 
ferome  would  tell  him  what  was  on  his  mind. 
3ut  he  was  both  afraid  and  vaguely  aware 
hat  Jerome  would  be  uncommunicative, 
however,  an  idea  of  his  own  was  forming  in 
us  thoughts.  He,  too,  had  begun  to  ask 
imself,  Is  it  really  possible  that  Jerome  is 
iking  an  interest?  Has  it  really  captured  his 

•nagination.^  If  so,  then  I  must  consult 

lut  the  man  he  intended  to  consult  was  not 
Ifred. 


^  "If  I  had  my  lime  over 
T  asain,"  cuimscled  a  maiden 
lady  of  advanced  years,  "I'd 
get  married  before  I  had  sense 
enough  not  to." 


Mr.  Lindsey  was  shocked.  "You  ought 
not  to  have  done  that  to  Alfred,  Jerome' 
Vou  had  only  to  ask  him " 

"How  could  I?"  Jerome  pointed  out  rea- 
sonably. "When  I  had  no  idea  what  I  was 
looking  for?" 

But  Mr.  Lindsey  was  really  perturbed 
His  New  England  conscience  grumbled 
alarmingly.  How  unscrupulous  Jerome  was ' 
He  said,  "Well.  What  else  did  you  discover 
while  you  were  laughing  at  locksmiths?" 

Unaware  of  what  was  transpiring  during 
his  absence,  Alfred  had  quite  recklessly 
extended  his  honeymoon  from  three  to  four 
weeks.  Though  he  had  a  stern  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  he  was  compelled 
to  violate  the  holy  day  and  arrive  home 
the  last  Sunday  in  January. 

A  thaw  had  set  in,  and  all  the  countryside 
was  awash  with  slush  and  sleet.  Dorothea 
was  "indisposed,"  Philip  was  abed  with  in- 
fluenza, and  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Lind- 
sey to  accompany  the  carriage  to  the  depot 
to  gather  the  bridal  pair.  Alfred  believed 
that  Jerome,  at  least,  would  be  at  the  depot 
to  greet  him  and  welcome  him  home. 

But  Jerome  was  not  there.  He  was  work- 
mg  against  time.  He  was  completing  his 
impertinent  investigations  into  Alfred's 
affairs.  He  closed,  and  hid,  the  last  ledgers 
just  as  the  carriage  climbed  the  winding 
driveway  to  the  door.  He  looked  down  from 
his  windows,  passed  his  hands  over  his 
ruffled  hair  and  then,  humming  lightly  de- 
scended to  the  hall  below. 

Alfred  and  Amalie  were  standing  before 
the  fire,  removing  their  gloves,  while  a  maid 
gathered  up  their  cloaks.  Alfred  was  mur- 
muring something  to  his  wife,  and  she  had 
turned  to  him,  smiling.  Jerome  saw  that  she 

was  rather  pale  and  quiel 

and  abstracted,  in  her  dark 
gray  traveling  dress,  dark 
gray  bonnet  and  veil.  She 
was  very  composed,  and 
very  still. 
Jerome  greeted  them  af- 

fably,   shook    hands  with 

Alfred,    then    turned    to 
Would  it  be  in  order,"  he  asked 
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Diabetes 


usually  permits 
though  insulin 


normal  living, 

injections  are  generally  needed.  When 

producing 
adequate  insulin,  diabetes  starts.  Cells 


the 


pancreas  stops 


of  the  ^y  pancreas,  located 


/hen  Jerome  saw  his  father  at  dinner,  his 
mversation  was  always  sprightly,  but 
iperficial.  And  Mr.  Lindsey,  as  usual,  was 
Jighted  and  amused. 

One  evening  as  they  sat  near  the  library 
e,  Jerome  said  casually  to  his  father,  "Did 
u  know  that  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  King 
unsey  wants  to  build  a  factory  in  Rivers- 
d  to  manufacture  farm  implements?" 
Mr.  Lindsey  aroused  himself  feebly, 
-wned  a  little  and  murmured,  "Alfred  did 
t—er— agree?" 

He  did  not.  I  gathered,  from  the  cor- 
pondence,  that  he  considered  Mr.  Mun- 
's  offeu  to  be  compounded  of  mayhem, 
refutation  of  Alfred's  belief  in  the  divine 
It  of  the  poor  to  starve  peacefully,  and  a 
ster  desire  by  the  manufacturer  to  paint 
landed  gentry's  houses  with  soot." 
ir.  Lindsey  sternly  prevented  himself 
n  ^smiling.  "How  did  you  discover  all 
•  '  . 

Curiosity,  as  well  as  love,  laughs  at  lock- 
ths." 


Amalie. 

"to  kiss  the  returning  bride? 

She  looked  bored.  "  It  would  not  be  in  or- 
der, she  responded,  and  looked  at  the  fire 
indifferently. 

Alfred  appeared  smug  and  satisfied.  He 
laid  his  hand  possessively  on  Amalie 's  arm 
as  he  asked  Jerome  about  the  family  He 
was  genuinely  concerned  at  the  report  of  his 
uncle's  mcreased  illness,  Dorothea's  indis- 
position and  Philip's  influenza.  At  the  men- 
tion of  Philip,  Amalie  looked  up  and  ad- 
dressed herself  directly  to  Jerome 

"Is  he  very  ill ?  I  must  go  to  him  at  once. " 
She  turned  away  abruptly  and  ran  lightly 
up  the  stairs.  She  discovered  that  her 
breath  was  short  and  her  heart  beating 
heavi  y  as  she  arrived  at  the  upper  landing 
She  also  felt  extremely  ill,  and  had  to  pause 
in  the  warm  dusk  for  a  few  moments  Then 
she  went  down  the  hall  to  Philip's  room 
knocked  gently,  then  entered. 

Philip  was  lying  on  his  pillows,  coughing 
feebly  But  when  he  saw  Amalie,  he  raised 
himself  on  his  pillows,  his  eyes  sparkling  and 
stretched  out  his  hands  to  her  with  a  cry 

She  came  to  him  at  once  and  kissed  him 
warmly.  She  sat  beside  him,  holding  one  of 
his  hands. 

' '  Oh,  Miss  Amalie ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  have 
missed  you  so  much." 

"And  I  have  missed  you,  too,  darling," 
she  said.  "You  received  my  letters'" 

r,l??'J  "''/t'^  ^^"""^  ^"■"  "e  laughed  a 
ittle  feebly.  'They  were  so  amusing  Do 
have  tea  with  me  here.  Miss  Amalie  " 

"If  you  wish  it,  darling,"  she  said.    She 

smiled  while  his  wise  young  eyes  studied  her 

What  is  It,  Philip? "  she  asked. 

"You  have  changed.  Miss  Amalie"  he 

murmured.  "You  seem  so  tired  and  pale  " 

She  rubbed  his  hand  strongly,  and  her 

smile  was  forced.   "Well,  it  was  a  dreary 

journey  home.  And  our  four  weeks  were  very 

festive  "  She  opened  her  bag  and  produced 

a  small  box.   She  held  it  high  for  Philip  to 

see.  "\ou  have  no  idea  what  this  is!"  she 


behind  the  stomach,  normally  manu- 
facture the  insulin  the  body  needs  to 
store  and  burn  sugar. 


If  you're  plump  and  middle-aged. .. 


'  ^a 


.  .  .  watch  for  diabetes!  Be  on  tlie  look- 
out for  these  signs: 

1.  Constant  hunger  and  loss  of  weight, 
despite  overeating,  because  your  body 
can't  make  use  of  the  food  you  eat. 

2.  Continuous,  or  aggravated,  thirst.  Be- 
cause the  kidneys  are  \\orking  overtime 
to  dispose  of  excess  sugar,  you  try  to  re- 
place the  water  lost. 

3.  Weariness  and  irritability.  Because 
your  body  is  unable  to  make  proper  u.se  of 
food  and  water,  it  tires  faster.  Boils  and 
carbuncles  are  often  an  indication  of 
diabetes,  particularly  in  older  people. 

These  three  conditions  are  indications 
of  well-established  diabetes,  but  arc  often 
absent  in  early  or  mild  cases.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  important  for  everyone  with 
a  family  history  of  diabetes-all  the 
more  if  overweight— to  have  an  annual 
physical  examination,  including  urinalysis. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  diabetics  were 
virtual  invalids,  subjected  to  a  drastic 
near-starvation  diet.  But  with  the  dis- 
covery in  1921  that  injected  insulin  could 
add  to  the  diabetics'  own  supply,  medical 
science  gave  them  a  new  lease  on  life  — 
and  a  pleasant  one. 


injections  of  insulin  won't  cure  diabetes 
—as  yet  there  is  no  known  cure- they 
will  supply  tliis  vital  substance  and  thus 
enable  you  to  lead  a  practically  normal 
life. 

To  learn  more  about  diabetes  and  its 
treatment,  .send  for  Metropolitan's  free 
booklet,  125-J,  entitled:  "Diabetes." 
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Frederick  II.  Rckcr, 

CHAIRUA^<    OF    THE    BOABO 

Leroy  A.  Lincoln, 

PRESIDENT 

1  A[adi.so.v  Avenue,  New  York  lO.N.Y. 


i 


Metropolitan  Life  Iii.surance  Company 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  nie  a  copy  of  your  book- 
let, 125-J.  entitled:  "Diabetes." 


Name 


If  you  are  diabetic,  your  faithful,  in- 
telligent co-operation  with  a  physician 
will  enable  him  to  control  the  disease 
through  diet,  exercise,  and  insulin.  While 
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City 


_State. 
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"  Loveliest-ever  shades... finest  ever  texture.' 
...says  excjuisite  Ella  Raines 


F1I  A  RAINES.Universars  unique  lovely,  stars  in  ■■The  Strange 
AfToir  of  Uncle  Harry."  WOOOBURY  W.MOSOR  «OSE  gives  'osting  fres|.-rose 
color  to  her  pink-lone  medium  skin.   Fluff  it  on  yours-for  v,v.d  glow! 


The  so  wer-rffravishingEllaRaines  picks 
^X'oodbury  Film-Finish  Powder  to 
carry  her  smooth,  screen  glamour  into 
private  life,  too.  That's  your  cue  to  the 
flawless  Hollywood  "finish"  for  a  com- 
plexion to  melt  that  man's  heart  I 


New  5-way  blending  creates  nkest-ever 
shades  that  stay  color-lovely  on  your 
skin  .  . .  smoothesi-ever  kxture  that  clings 
longer,  hides  blemishes  best-ever. 
Woodbury  won't  clog,  cake  or  turn 
pasty.  8  star-styled  shades. 


cried.  "But  you  must  guess.  I  will  allow  you 
three  guesses.'  .  .     ^.        <<a 

His  eyes  sparkled  with  anticipation^  A 
ring !  A  set  of  cuff  links!  Oh-1  can't  think ! 
Please  let  me  see  it."  ,  . 

She  put  the  box  into  his  hands,  and  his 
fingers  shook  as  he  opened  it.  Then  he  gave 
a  c'yo   delight.    Revealed  on  white  velve 
was  a  beautiful  gold  watch,  a  repeater.  While 
he  held  ttdazed  and  awed,  the  tiny  golden 
bell  inside  sounded  the  quarter  hour  on  a 
series  of  fairy  notes.    He  could  ^.t^^J^^^ 
He  could  only  raise  his  eyes  and  look  at 
Amalie  with  an  expression  of  ecstasy. 
•■Look  at  the  back.  Philip,"  she  whispered^ 
He  turned  it  over.  There  was  engraving 
on  the  smooth  gold:  "To  Phan._.from  his 
loving  Mother,  January  29.  18by. 

The  bov  read  the  inscription,  then  with 
touching  simplicity,  put  his  parched  lips  to 
it  Tears  ran  down  his  cheel<s, 

Amalie  caught  Philip  in  her  arms  and  heW 
him  to  her,  "My  dear,  my  darhng.     she 

""■  When  the  maid  brought  Philip's  tea.  she 
informed  Amalie  that  the  gentlemen  were 
awaiting  her.    But  Amalie,  expressing  he 
regrets,  ordered  that  tea  be  brought  for  her 
in  Philip's  room. 

Amalie  fastened  the  emerald  earrings  care- 
fully in  her  ears.  She  looked  into  her  mirror. 
SI  e  saw  her  pale  face,  framed  in  >tj  Khsten- 
ingwaves  of  t  lack  hair.  She  reached  mto  the 
dcn)ths  of  a  drawer,  withdrew  a  scrap  of  red 
annel,  moistened  it  at  her  Hi-  ^nd  rubbed 
the  flannel  deftly  on  her  cheeks.    She  xvas 
rewarded  bv  a  faint  glow,  which,  however, 
only  increased  the  dark  hollowness  of  her 
vullct  eyes.  She  stood  away  from  the  candle- 
lighted  mirror  and  care- 
fully studied   her  slender 
igure    Her  gown,  with  its 
heavy  drapes   and    folds, 
was  becoming  and  demure, 
yet  she  mysteriously  im- 
parted   to    it   a   kind   of 
drama  and  excitement. 

The  dim.  firelit  room  be- 
hind her  was  warm  and 
still.  Alfred  was  complet- 
ing   his   dressing    in    the 

small  room  adjoining. 

Amalie  went  to  the  windows  and  pushed 
aside  the  draperies.    She  could  see  nothing, 
it  even  a  twinkling  light  from  the  valley^ 
She  stood  and  listened  to  the  restless  wind 
and  rain.    Her  hands  tightened  on  the  dra- 
^ries.  and  a  sick  wave  of  heat  ran  over  her 
ksh     Memories  of  the   past   four   weeks 
ashed  in  her  mind.    She  had  bee"  every- 
thing that  Alfred  had  desired;  she  had  been 
riu"  h  admired  at  the  hotel  at  which  they  had 
stayed    She  thought  of  the  nights  she  had 
endured.    Endured.    She  could  not  release 
herself  from  the  thought.   She  said  to  her- 
self. What  a  fool  I  was.  to  deceive  myself  tha 
his  solid  Quiet  and  composure  extended  to^ all 
things!   How  jejune  she  had  been,  she  who 
had  prided  herself  on  not  Possessing  any 
Uusions.     /   knew   everything,   and   I   knew 
noMng,  she  thought,   with  profound  and 
loathing  ridicule  of  herself.  She  had  been  a 
inexperienced  and  as  innocent  as  any  of  the 
simpering  young  ladies  she  had  despised    or 
all  her  boldness  and  her  cynical  conversa- 
tion. 
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is  I  who  am  the  fool.  I  have  made  a  most  ex- 
cellent bargain.  I  am  even  fond  of  htm.  t  have 
gained  more  than  he  has.  For  wMt  he  has 
given  me,  I  have  only  to  please.  Her  smile 
became  wry.  , 

So  Alfred  found  her,  commg  out  ot  ttie 
dressing  room.  "My  love,"  he  said,  "is  not 
that  dress  just  a  trifle-extrenie? 

She  started,  then  turned  slowly  to  him. 
Her  pallor  was  luminous.  But  she  made 
herself  smile.  "Extreme?"  she  asked  I 
think  not.  It  has  such  a  high  neck,  and  long 

slcCVGS 

Alfred  considered  her  acutely.  The  gown 
was  indeed  quite  respectable,  with  its  con- 
servative bodice  and  its  modest  bustle.  Such 
a  gown  on  Dorothea  would  have  appeared 
drab  and  nondescript.  Yet  his  wife  gave  it 
a  most  curious  air,  almost  theatrical.  Alfred 
did  not  recognize  style  _when  he  saw  it.  He 
thought  it  "unrefined." 


\ 


|{<-ii  i  am  i  " 


•'  r  a  II  k  I  i  II '  s 
.,     „..,lii.r-in-la«      lur^ilatea 

at  l,-tlin«li<i  <l-"'«''"''"''""7 
a  prinl.i.  a^  lli.r.-  ««;■«•  a'" 
r«a<l>  t«<.  |»riiiliii«  ulhcvs  in 
ll„-  ...loni.s  aii.l  sli.was  iin- 
...itaiii  «li.lli«r  lli«'  <oui.lry 
«<.iiM  sii|.|»>i-l  a  tl.ir.l. 

—  BROWNE:  Witty  Sayings. 


YOUR  MATCHED  MAKE-UP  $1.  Now,  with  your  big  $1 
box  of  Woodbury  Powder,  you  get  your  own  glam- 
our shade  of  motching  r.pstick  and  '°"9^;-°'  "° 
extra  cost.  No  change  in  the  box-all  Woodbury 
Powder  now  on  sole  is  the  new  "Film-Fmish. 
AI.O  boxe.  of  Woodbwrv  Powder,  25<  and  \0t,  plus  lax. 


Woodbury  pSiTh  Powder 


Her  sick  terror  and  loathing  mcreased. 
But  she  fixed  her  thoughts  decisively  on 
Alfred's  virtues,  his  truly  deep  love  for  her, 
the  comfort  and  security  he  had  given  her 
with  his  name.  She  glanced  at  the  emeralds 
in  the  bracelet  on  her  wrist,  the  flashmg 
diamond  on  her  finger^  Fortune  had  given 
her  this  face,  and  this  figure,  and  with  them 
she  had  purchased  all  the  enviable  things 
she  had  dreamed  of  and  had  desired. 

She  thought,  //  ought  not  to  be  so  for 
women.  11 «  ought  not  to  have  to  wonder  rf  our 
faces  and  our  bodies  are  of  suffment  pleasant- 
ness to  attract  security  and  food  and  shelter  to 
11%  in  the  form  of  a  man. 

A  sudden  rage  engulfed  her.  She  closed 
her  hand  about  the  bracelet,  as  if  to  wrench 
it  off.  And  then  she  said  to  herself.  He  s 
good,  he  is  fund,  he  is  almost  always  gentle 
l^^gpi /  can  offer  him  no  reproach.   It 


He  studied  her  face  and  her  hair.  A  famt 
sharp  thrill  ran  through  him.  '^ou  are 
Jharming,  my  love,"  he  said,  and  drew  her 
to  iim  and  kissed  her  cheek  in  a  proper  y 
husbandlike  dignity.  "But  those  emerald 
earrings:  I  confess  they  give  you  a  rather 
bold  air.  Would  you  please  me,  and  remove 

*  She  withdrew  herself  from  his  arms,  re- 
moved the  jewelry. 

Alfred  watched,  pleased.  "There,  that  is 
better.  We  have  a  certain  decorum  to  up- 
hold in  Riversend."  VrV.t?"    Shp 

••Are  we  to  have  guests  tonight?     she 

^'"No    There  will  be  only  Uncle  William 

and   ourselves.     Jerome,.!   understand,   is 

dining  with  General  Tayntor  tonight.      He 

^  smiled.  "I  was  given  a  hint 

by  Dorothea  that  a  match 

is   in  the   making  there. 

With  Miss  Sally." 

He  did  not  see  how  still 
Amalie 's  hands  had  be- 
come on  the  jewelry  box 
how  white  her  knuckles. 
'•Miss  Sally?  The  little 
girl  with  the  big  black 
eyes?" 

"Yes.    A  lovely  child, 

and  with  a  considerable 
fortune.  If  it  is  true.  Jerome  has  done  excel 
lentlv  for  himself." 

Amalie  said,  in  her  strangely  dull  voice, 
"  Will  they  live  here  also? ' 

••  I  believe  so.  The  house  is  large  enough. 
Amalie  said,"Alfred,  cannot  we  leave  here? 
Cannot  we  have  a  home  of  our  own?   Jus  | 
you  and  I  and  Philip?  I  would  not  care  if  it 
were  less  grand.  Only  that  we  can  be  alone 

Alfred  was  startled,  then  tremendous^N 
pleased.  He  said,  "Would  you  really  lik 
that,  my  darling?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  faintly. 
He  put  his  hand  on  the  back  of  her  hea- 
and  pressed  her  face  against  his  shoulder^  H 
Lld^n  a  low  voice,  •■It  would  please  m; 
more  than  any'thing,  "?y  Nearest  But  w, 
must  subordinate  our  wishes.  There  is  Uncl| 
William  to  consider.;'  ,.fv,worm 

She  stood  quietly  m  the  circle  of  his  am 
and  tried  to  restrain  the  violence  of  her  r 
pu^ion  at  the  sound  of  his  sanctimonioil! 
and  consciously  upright  sentiments.  Wi 
what  derision  she  had  heard  them  so  ofte,, 
She  had  detested  them  as  hypocrisy. 

And  then  it  came  to  her  with  amazeme,, 
that  she  had  been  wrong.  Alfred  had  spok 
honestly,  partly  out  of  a  narrow  bupr 
found  depth  of  honor  and  partly  out  of  ste 
ustice     If  he  saw  that  injustice  might  1 
;:"sing  in  upon  him,  he  was  remind-g  h", 
self  that  it  was  only  fair  that  Mr.  Lindse. 
real  son  should  be  first  m  his  favor.  A  fr 
was  a  realist,  then,  even  agamst  hmseU  _ 

Amalie  stood  within  his  arms  and  hatl 
herself.  She  lifted  her  head  and  said,  with  » 
^tary  vehemence, ''Itisnot^^^^^ 

Xg^odrY^ettXSn-Unsnothi 
now  that  a  dissolute  and  dishor  oraWe  n 
has  returned  to  the  house  you  have  earn  1 
and  to  enjoy  the  work  you  have  done! 

HflcSed  down  at  her.  dumfounded, ; 
saw  ^hrpurphsh  blaze  of  her  infuriated  e:i 

(Conlinutd  on  Page  3a) 
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•  A  Singer  Electric  in  a  Beautiful  Period  Cabinet! 


•  One  of  Singer's  attractive  Economy  Cabinet  Electrics! 


iiiii 

prder  your  new  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Now! 


3,500,000  woinen  plan 

to  get  new  sewing  machines— 

don't  you  be  left  out! 


nei 
t 

,tl 

hii 

illr 

,;a,!  THIS  is  being  written,  Singer  factories  are 
th.  starting  to  make  new  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
'^*]es  again ! 

's  good   news-exciting  news-news  you've 
ed  a  long  rime  to  hear! 

3u-and  three  and  a  half  million  other  women ! 


Yes-that's  how  many  are  planning  to  buy  new 
sewmg  machmes,  a  recent  survey  shows: 

Go  now  to  your  local  Singer  Sewing  Center  and 
order  the  machine  of  your  dreams-a  Singer! 

For,  though  production  may  be  limited  at  first 
the  demand  u;on't  be!  Some  of  those  3^  m,liion 
women  may  have  to  wait  a  long  time!  Don't  let 
that  happen  to  you! 

Get  your  order  in  today.  Be  among  the  first  to 
have  yo.r  new  Singer  carried  proudly  over  your 
threshold!  -^ 


«.  SINGER 

SEWING    MACHINE    COMPANY 

FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION:  Singer  con- 
tmues.t.  policy  of  selling  machines  only 
hough  S.nger  Sewing  Centers  -  never 
through  department  stores  or  other  outlets 

tlT^.^'T''   '''  "^^^'^    ■"    y""^   phone 
bookunderS.ngerSewingMachineCompany 


'.S.A.  1946,  by  The  Sin„r  Manufaeturm; 


8  Co,  All  rights  reserved  for  all  CMntriei. 
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Tampax  is  so  well 
known,  now 


NO  BELTS 
NO  PINS 
NO  PADS 
NO  ODOR 


T 


HROUGH  the  length  and  breadth  of 
.  the  United  States-  in  city,  town  and 
remote  village-miUions  of  women  are 
buying  Tampax  regularly  at  their  local 
stores  So  you  can  confidently  discuss 
Tampax  with  anyone  to  whom  you 
would   mention   any   monthly   sanitary 

protection.  ,  c       i 

The  Tampax  method  has  dehnitely 
arrived'  The  reasons  are  obvious.  First, 
Tampax  discards  all  outside  pads  and 
their  needed  supports  of  belts  and  pins. 
Then  there  can  be  no  bulges-no  chafing 
—no  odor.  Changing  is  quick  and  dis- 
posal is  easy  .  .  •  Tampax  gives  a  feeling 
of  comfort  and  frmlom  that  probably 
always  surprises  the  new  user. 

Perfected  by  a  doctor  to  be  worn  in- 
ternally, Tampax  is  made  of  long-fiber 
cotton  firmly  stitched  and  compressed  in 
applicators  for  efficient  insertion.  You 
do  not  feel  the  Tampax  when  it  is  in 
place  .  Sold  at  drug  stores  and  notion 
counters  in  3  absorbemy-sizes  (Regular, 
Super, Junior).  A  whole  month's  supply 
will  fit  into  your  purse.  Tampax  Incor- 
porated, Palmer,  Mass. 

3(  REGULAR 
absorbencies  ^  super 
I   JUNIOR 


(Continued  from  Page  56) 

Then  he  was  putting  her  aside  and  saying 
quietly,  " Amalie.  my  dear,  you  do  not  under- 
stand Whatever  I  have  done  is  only  a  fair 
exchange  for  what  Uncle  William  has  done 
for  me.  I  am  no  hypocrite,  and  I  will  not 
say  that  Jerome's  return  has  not  been  a 
shock  For  days  I  was  considerably  tor- 
mented. For  days  I  hoped  it  was  only  a 
whim  When  I  saw  it  was  not,  I  hated  him. 

Now  Alfred  smiled,  but  it  was  a  sad  and 
curiously  defenseless  smile,  and  she  knew, 
instinctively,  that  he  was  telling  her  thmgs 
he  would  never  have  told  another. 

"You  see,  I  am  not  good.  I  am  not  really 
good  at  all.  I  hate  Jerome.  I  hate  him,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  know  that  Uncle 
William  could  not  really  do  anythmg  but 
what  he  is  doing.  I  think,  in  my  heart,  that 
I  have  always  hated  Jerome,  because  he  is 
so  much  cleverer  than  I,  and  inspires  so 
much  i^ore  admiration.  There  is  something 
about  him  which  draws  others  to  him.  ^ou 
see,  my  darling,   I   have  always  been  so 

lonely."  ,     ,  ■  •„ 

He  took  her  hand,  and  she  saw  him 
through  a  haze  of  tears.  She  gazed  at  him 
with  astonishment.  He  was  not  so  unimagi- 
native then.   Her  hand  tightened  about  his. 

"Do  not  have  any  illusions  about  me, 
Amalie."  he  was  saying.  "I  am  not  a  re- 
signed man  by  nature.  I  am  ambitious.  ^  es. 
And  I  hate  Jerome.  I  know  I  am  the  better 
man  and  1  intend  that  others  shall  recog- 
nize that  also.  You  see,  now.  that  I  am  not 
kind,  or  forbearing,  though  I  try  to  under- 
stand, and  try  to  be  just." 

She  said,  and  her  voice  shook,     I  never 
really  knew  you,  Alfred." 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  she 
looked  at  his  strong  round  head  and  smiled 
through  her  tears.  She  said  to  herself,  /  niH 
do  all  I  can.  I  »'///  make  myself  what  he  wishes. 
I  will  devote  myself  to  him.    How  was  >t  pos- 
sible that  I  was  so  blind,  and  .w  stnptd  a„dso 
areedv^  How  can  I  ever  repay  //»»«.' She  lelt 
his  lii«  on  her  hand,  and  they  did  not  make 
her  Ik'sh  grow  rigid  as  they  had  done  before. 
The  bell  sounded  softly  through  the  warm 
stillness  of  the  house,  and  together  they  m>nt 
down  the  stairway  hand  in  hand,  as  they 
had  never  gone  before. 


TAMPAX  INCORPORATED  IHJ  12.S  J 

Palmer,  Mass.  , 

Please  send  me  in  plain  wrapper  a  trial  package  o 
Tampax.  I  enclose  I0<t  (stamps  or  silver)  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing.  Size  is  checked  below. 
(     ■)   SECULAR  (      )    SUPER  (      >    J"N.OR 


Name, 


In  February,  Mr.  Lindsey  suffered  a  heart 
seizure  which' almost  ended  his  life.  He  sur- 
vived but  so  painfully  that  those  who  loved 
him  could  not  consider  his  escape  from 
death  merciful.  Dorothea  and  Amalie  nursed 
him  For  several  days  his  son  and  nephew 
did  not  go  to  the  bank,  as  the  ph>sician 
had  warned  them  that  he  might  die  at  any 
moment.  If  he  survived  the  first  week,  the 
physician  informed  them,  his  chances  for 
life  were  increased  enormously. 

Dorothea  acquired  a  reluctant  respect  for 
her  sister-in-law  in  these  sad  days.  For 
Amalie  devoted  herself  almost  with  fanati- 
cism to  the  care  of  Mr.  Lindsey.  Nothing 
was  too  hard,  too  unpleasant  to  do  for  him. 
It  was  she  who  lifted  the  tormented  body  in 
her  arms  while  Dorothea  or  a  maid  adjusted 
his  bedding.  It  was  she  who  seemed  tireless, 
and  insisted  upon  the  night  vigil. 

Mr  Lindsev  survived  the  crucial  week. 
On  the  tenth  day,  he  smiled  at  Amalie  dur- 
ing the  night  and  whispered  a  word  of  grati- 
tude. On  the  eleventh  day,  Alfred  and 
Jerome  returned  to  the  bank. 

After  two  weeks,  visitors  were  allowed  to 
come  to  Hilltop  and  drink  tea  while  they  in- 
quired after  Mr.  Lindsey 's  health.  But  it 
was  not  until  six  weeks  had  passed  that 
Amalie  felt  that  she  need  not  spend  the 
night  with  Mr.  Lindsey.  and  she  and  Doro- 
thea divided  up  the  daylight  hours  of  care 
between  them. 

Mr  Lindsey  grew  stronger  as  March 
came  in  Dorothea  read  to  him.  but  he  soon 
put  a  stop  to  this.  Her  harsh  and  monoto- 
nous voice  tired  him.  But  Amalie  s  voice 
deep  and  clear,  soothed  him,  and  he  would 
listen  to  her  for  hours. 

One  day  he  said.  "My  dear,  you  are  very 

thin  and  pale.  I  have  been  too  much  for  you, 

I  am  afraid."  ,^^ 

"No   Uncle  William.  You  are  never  too 

much  for  anyone,"  she  answered  gently. 


But  he  sighed.  "You  must  promise  me  to 
walk  in  thelir,  and  take  ri^es.  Otherw.se 
shall    reproach    myself. J.  ou    look    quite 
haunted,  my  poor  child." 

"I  promise,"  she  said  comfortmgly. 
It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  upon  Mr 
Lindsey's  insistence  she  left  him  fo^  an  hour 
or  two.  She  put  on  her  heavy  gown  of  brown 
^^iol,  and  the  sealskin  jacket  Alfred  had 
bought  for  her,  and  her  f^r-trimmed  bonnet^ 
She  thrust  her  hands  into  her  muff  and  stole 
downstairs.  Not  wishing  to  speak  to  any- 
one, she  crept  out  of  the  house,  closmg  the 
door  noiselessly  behmd  her. 

It.  was  five  o'clock.  The  snow  had  re- 
treated to  a  white  line  against  the  brick 
walls  of  the  garden,  and  lay  m  leprous 
patches  on  the  hillside.  The  trees  were  still 
bare  But  the  sky  was  a  pure  ultramarine, 
profound  and  deep,  and  the  evenmg  star 
rose  in  it  like  a  point  of  silver  flame. 

Amalie  walked  slowly  down  the  slope  to 
the  copse  of  pines.  She  pushed  through 
them,  and  they  had  an  odor  pungent  and 
fresh  Her  feet  sank  into  the  earth,  over  the 
softness  of  the  needles.  She jeafed  the 
other  side,  then  stopped  abruptly.  For 
there,  smoking  and  looking  at  the  sky.  stood 

■''^Amaiic  did  not  move.   But  Jerome  said, 
quietly  and  casually,  "Good  evening. 

She  half  turned  away,  instmctively.  then 
halted  and  said  indifferently,  "Good  eve- 
ning. The  air  is  nice,  isn't  it?" 

"You  ought  to  enjoy  it.  \  ou  have  not  had 
much  opportunity  lately." 

She  laughed  a  little.  "Everyone  seems  in- 
tent on  making  me  feel  myself  a  martyr. 
I  am  not.  really."  She  became  conscious 
that  her  heart  was  beating  with  strong  and 
painful  rapidity,  her  breath  felt  like  a  surge 
of  suffocating  air  in  her  constricted  throat 
His  voice  came  to  her  dimly:  "  I  have  not 
thanked  vou  before,  for  your  care  of  my 
father.  But  I  cannot  thank  you  fully.  1  hat 
would  be  impossible."  . 

She  spoke  huskily :  "  It  was  nothmg.  I  am 
so  verv  fond  of  him." 

"And  he  is  fond  of  you,"  Jerome  said. 
She  had  never  heard  his  voice  so  gentle. 

She  looked  down  at  the  valley,  and  did 
not  answer.    Her  heart  had  subsided  mto 
tremendous  slow  beats,  as  if  it  ^vere  stifling, 
and  the  sickening  anguish  which  filled  licr 
had  become  a  physical  and  crushing  thing. 
Jerome  regarded  her  profile    which  re- 
vealed nothing  at  all  except  the  stiff  and 
sunken  expression  about  her  pale  lips.     It  is 
almost  spring,"  he  said.  "Soon  this  va  ley 
will  be  hidden  in  trees,  and  the  grass  will  be 
green  on  these  hills.   I  haven't  seen  our  gar- 
den in  summer  for  years.    I  never  thought 
the  idea  of  a  garden  could  be  so  pleasant    It 
is  agreeable  to  think  that  we  can  now  talk  of 
other  things  besides  my  father's  illness  and 
can  make  plans."  he  went  on.    She  knew 
that  he  was  smiling,  but  could  only  wonder 
if  the  darkness  which  was  deepening  slowly 
about  her  was  real,  or  imagined     He  said 
"It  is  fairly  settled  that  Sally  Tayntor  and 
I  are  to  be  married  in  September." 


,   'IffA  CHASE 

-mefimeA?rXktrhe„,°'"". 
"•earns  that  iuJ  „  P'°"^«°f 

AmdandwhylrecomXr-^ 

New 
Cream  Deodorant 

Safely 

Stops  Perspiration 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 


Does  not  irritate  skin.  Does  not  tot 
dresses  or  men  s  shirts. 
Prevents  under-arm  odot.  Stops  per- 
spiration safely.  .  .  , 
A  pure,  white,  anuseptic,  stainless 
vanishing  cream.  „j  r;„hr 
No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used  right 

S'd^Af^proval  Seal  of  American 
Institute  of  Laundering  -  harmless  to 
fabric.  Use  Arrid  regularly. 

O/^  Plus  tax   Also  59(f  size 
MORE  MEN    AND  WOMEN    USE 

ARRID 

THAN   ANY   OTHER   DEODORANT 


She  opened  her  mouth,  but  the  thickness 
in  her  throat  kept  back  her  voice.  She 
thought,  /  must  go  back.  If  I  do  not,  I  shall 
cry  out,  or  scream.  She  drew  in  a  deep  breath, 
and  found  that  she  could  speak  again. 
"That  will  please  your  father,  I  know.^^ 
"It  will  please  everyone,  especially  me, 
he  said  lightly.  "Sally  is  a  very  dear  girl. 

He  flicked  at  a  black  and  sodden  leaf  on 
the  wet  earth  with  his  cane.  Amahe  raised 
her  eyes  and  he  saw  her  stark  anguish. 

He  said  soRly,  "I  hope  you  have  long 
pardoned  my  insolence  to  you.  can  only 
say  that  I  was  a  fool.  I'd  like  to  know  that 
you  do  not  think  too  harshly  of  me._ 
"No  "  she  whispered.  "Oh,  no. 
"You  are  very  good,"  he  said  gravely. 
"You  have  forgiven  me,  then?  " 

Her  lips  moved,  but  he  heard  no  words 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  her.  She  stared  at 
it  for  a  moment,  then  withdrew  her  hand 
from  her  muff  and  gave  it  to  him. 

"Shall  we  go  back  now?'    he  asked,     l 
thought  I  heard  the  dinner  bell." 

They    moved    through    the    pines    and 
climbed  the  slope  together.  They  entered 


With  granny,  chap  stick  is 
an  old  family  custom. 

There's  a  CHAP  STICK  in  her 
cabinet  for  each  member  of  the 
family,  chap  stick  is  the  specially 
medicated  lip  balm  that  soothes  as 
it  aids  those  dry,  chapped,  smart 
ing  lips.  Try  it-jo//>-  Ups 
will  thank  you. 


T.  M.  RiK. 

V.  s.  rat.  oir 


bedroom.  It  threw  it.  ,n?MK^  '^""P  '"  ^^'^ 
A  fire  crackled  LTh?^7/!j'^f«"^ 
on  the  bed.  Her  whole  bodv  '^'  "^^^^ 

!       Then  she  turned   burvin^t  ^T  ^""^bhng. 
low    "O  r)^  -'    u    ^  "^  "^'"  ^ace  m  a  oil- 

Ge'n'  Wai„ZtS"T"'°'>'-^'*"'  "««  Brig 

nage  to  take  place  in  September  '' 

top  to  bottom'  when  1"^^'^  h '^  "'  '^'^ 
rive.  Relatives  from' BoS  Phf  h ',"  r 
and  New  York  wpJ  T   T'  ^'"'adelphia 

false  note  „  ihe  whole  evening  "'  "■> 

She  had  emerged  frr>m  u  '"'"osi  gay. 

and  blacks  and  wo^eTi'Tn'""'  ^'"^^^ 

p^no  inconsiderable  fortun^Ke'SS! 
Mr  Lindsey  had  insisted  upon  beini  ores 
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[hose  who  had  maliciously  expected  .omp 

2b<>yant  display  of  toilette'^frl  mI 

fred  Lmdsey  were  disappointed.  nTr  gown 

LSrsrr;^i::^.rs'Tr^"?°^" 

.atshehadloltl^rL^l^TshTt^^^^^ 
'be  very  weary.  Was  it  possible,  whispered 
«  lad_^that  yo.ng  Mrs.  L:nd;ey  wS 
)Sv  Of  ^  scrutinized  her  figure 
rSv'f  ''""''^  '''^  '^^d  been  married 
rdly  four  months,  and    stays  were   very 

ingfo?Are?'^'"°"'^^^-"  excelled 
Iwi!  1     ■•  P"^''  gt-ntleman.  who  had 

hists^mSat''""^"-^^^^-'^-^ 
The  Widow  Kingsley  decided  to  investi- 
•e.    She  found  Amalie  alone,  kissed  the 

hTn^T"  '^^"'■'"y  ^"d  th;n  after  an 
hange  of  somewhat  listless  amenTties 
ed  abrupt  y.  "Mv  dear  ^r^  '^'"^""  es. 
lave  a  baby?"  '      ^  ^°"  ?°"^S 

toalie  did  not  blush  or  start.  Her  white 
^  only  set  itself  into  rigid  lines.  "No  •' 
said  quietly.  "At  least,  not  yet. " 


The  widow  eyed  the  nt  ht.r-  , 

ningly   over    her    „;„         ,      "'"'"^^  '^u"" 
_     siy    over    her    vigorously    waving    fan 

^S"crt'v?;i^,rL?n'VS 

.o,^"Jii^rr£^K;ni^^f.™-' 

widow'^Neitlikedvr™   """*"'  ""= 

rTwoTrl'--V'™"--'- 

wa.sr  S^f  nitll  aTJl?  ifi's'-p^S:^; 
to  be  unnatural. "  Pheasant 

undem?nd  S  >'•'  \^'"'^  '^^^  ^^^^ed.  "I 
^hora^hi  tor;  MorL^tr  h^^°^'^ 
hypnotical  effect  on  ^enSal."''  ''"'  ' 

-Ihe  other  woman   chuckleH    "t 

n.arrlene.^iViS"*Tha°t''°r"' 

"^al^-h^iTnVS-'r-*^- 

timp  "M^  ''  u  "^'^. 7"  attention  for  the  first 

sn,iXo;t:„,s';rarnr  «■'■ 

my  child.    No,  once  have  y„„    "TX?"' 
^oThS^vra^^^-Tr"",^"--' 

mt'.^rti~tS^!"- 

entertains  him.    My  Se°  had  aT  "";" 

Ke^^'-rjarkrF^^^^^^^^^ 

San,  had  a  verTyy'^tte'X  ,  °  ^  y 
1.  X  rakeT'sa^":  ""  '^""""S"  " 
C^ce  his^S.  rel:;lSneXtd 
retunf'L°'hr'^'"''''»"'''-^'>»SnS 
<oter  My'lotf  JlTad"' *'?""'  "<>ri« 
makethemreli"  St™*!"5,'.»<>"M 
cradles."  The  widow  shSk  her  ieaS   -r 

iusfdaSb7wthSSfe-  f -'t"^ 

mouth  and  grayed  her  face      """"^  ''" 

nes?:,w*n°his''SS:"?.''^^-"'"- 

?»  tapped  Amahe"SipTy"?n"tra™' 

6S^llTrH"  ■'«''■  '"  'h=  maJke,    ™y 

■«  hi^foJs'"'^ia7£  -'"  "■« 

do.  Tal<e  my  advice    ™  I  aml^.J""  "'""' 
and,  have  learne/i^'i-S^.-'o-an. 

Amahe  stared  at  her. 

Mrs.  Kingsley  nodded  mmlv   "v 

■ove.   KisasaddaywheratomaltiS 

(Conhnued  on  Page  61) 
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She  is  devoted  t:PonS's''T''^"''"V7^^°^-^  ^^ '*' 
1-Minute  Mask  with  Pond  s  V    ^Z'^'^T^^^  ^°"^  ^^  ^^^ 
a  lot-and  wind  anfsu^^  ^I;^'"^?^.  P^^"^^  ^'^  -^^-- 
Mrs.  Sturm  says.  "But  the  MaT  !       ""  "°'  '^'■"^"^'" 


"S..r..  /  (.„„,  .,„„  „„„.    ,  ,ft„„,^,  ,,  ^^  ^  ,^^  _^_^^  _, 


Give  your  gfcin  „  dearer  look  . .  . 

a  softer  feel-i„  60  seconJ,! 

Whenever  your  skin  looks  "rou.lied  no"  ,„  111,       • 

this  quick  complexion  "reslyli,"""  '^       "''  "'""-Sive  yourself 

wt:vt;rn';ir;Xs'^"'iHi„,  Crea.  „Hi.e,y  over  your 

-^-;"- SToott  ly^rs^---'^-  ?'  P-'^ 
dirt  particles.  Dissolves  them!  '  ^"'^  tight-stuck 

"/?es«//5  shoiv  so  quickly!  As  soon 
as  1  tissue  off  the  1-Minute  Mask  I 
can  see  the  difference  in  my  skin," 
Mrs.  Sturm  says.  Youll  love  the 
c  earer,  brighter  look  of  your  com- 
plexion,  too  .  .  .  its  smoother  "feel"! 

Ideal  powder  base 

'•-rjjuick.and.silky  foundation,  spread  on  a 
Ightfilm  ofPond^,  Vanishing  CreaSandU.Z 
"on.  Not  greasy  or  drying!  Holds  powder! 

Get  a  BIG  jar  of  glamour-making  Masks! 
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\..jfl^J^/rJa^  y^^^/^/ 


TiME-for  you  to  do  things  for  your  children -does 
not  linger.  It  does  not  wait  for  difficult  times  to 
be  over.  No.o,  today,  the  children  are  growing.  Nutu 
they  are  going  to  school,  liow,  every  day,  they  need 
the  foods  that  help  them  grow  up  strong  and  sturdy. 


No  wc.nd.r  so  many  of  you  mothers  are  grateful 
today  for  Nucoa! 

For  you  know  you  must  not  skimp  on  a  child  s 
spread  for  bread.  It  does  more  than  make  the  break- 
fast toast,  the  school  lunch  sandwiches,  the  baked 
potato  and  the  hot  vegetables  taste  delicious.  It  sup- 


plies food  energv  that  growing  children  need.  It 
supplies  Vitamin  A,  essential  for  good  growth,  nor- 
mal eyesight  and  general  well-being. 

l^MO  v.  S.  P.  units  of  Vitamin  A 
now  in  every  pound  of  Nucoa! 

No  other  churned  spread  for  bread  can  be  counted 
on  as  a  Bner  source  of  Vitamin  A  than  Nucoa.  The 
first  margarine  to  add  Vitamin  A,  Nucoa  is  also  first 
to  supply  15,000  U.S. P.  units,  guaranteed  in  every 
pound,  winter  and  summer. 

For  real  flavor  goodness  that  "melts  in  your 
mouth,"  put  Nucoa  on  your  table.  Its  chief  ingredi- 
ents-pure vegetable  oils  and  fresh  pastemized, 
cultured  skim  milk- are  riches  from  America's  own 
farms.  And  Nucoa  is  freshly  made  the  year  round, 
on  order  only.  It  always  tastes  sweet  and  fresh. 


Appetizing  Tricks  with  Nucoa 

JpI/r-iVucoa;  Cream  together  ¥2 
cup'  Nucoa  and  Vz  cup  favorite 
jelly.  Spread  generously  on  en- 
riched bread  for  jiffy-quick 
wholesome  school  lunch  sand- 
wiches. . 

The  Art  of  Coloring:  Tint 

Nucoa  for  table  use  with  the  pure 
Color-Wafer  inserted  in  each 
package.  The  trick-for  ease  and 
no  streaking-is  to  soften  the 
Nucoa  first  until  it  creams 
readily.  For  cooking,  use  Nucoa 
as  it  comes -pure  white. 


NUCOA 
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wise  than  fm^a^;" "lirr^Se'd  Iwav  shout      T^^,  pushed  laughter.   He  kissed  her  hands, 
ing  to  an  acquaintance  ^""^  '''°"'-    ^Z  '^T-.^'\  ^^oulders,  with  no  passion, 

and  only  with  love  and  delight. 
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Amahe  stared  at  herself  in  the  mirror  over 
her  dressing  table.  The  candlelight  revealed 
her  face  in  all  its  white  torture.  She  said 
/  am  not  wise.  I  ivas  never  wise.  She  could 
not  move;  she  had  sat  like  this  for  fifteen 
minutes,  making  no  effort  to  undress,  her 
hands  lymg  numbly  among  the  crystal  and 
gilt  bottles  that  littered  the  lace  which  covered 
the  table.  She  did  not  hear  the  dressing- 
room  door  open  and  close.  So  she  started 
violently  when  she  heard  Alfred's  voice- 

"My  dear,  you  are  not  undressed.    Do 
you  know  it  is  long  after  midnight'" 
She  said,  in  a  dull  and  mechanical  tone 
I  arn  sorry.  I  am  so  tired.  I  was  just  rest- 
mg,  Alfred."  She  stood  up. 

He  stood  near  her,  in  his  crimson  dressing 
gown.  He  was  hesitating,  and  his  smile  was 
awkward.  But  there  was  a  heavy  flush  on 
his  face.  He  drew  her  into  his  arms  and 
kissed  her  lingeringly.  He  whispered,  "  Dar- 
Img,  do  you  know  it  has  been  long  over  two 
months "     He 


felt  her  grow  hard  as 

stone  in  his  arms.  He 

exclaimed,  "What  is 

it,  Amalie?  Are  you 

ill?" 

Frantically,     he 

looked  at  her  table, 

found    her    smelling 

salts,    uncorked   the 

bottle,  held  it  to  her 

nose.  He  lowered  her 

to  the  chair.  He  knelt 

beside  her,  shook  her 

beseechingly. 

"Whatisit, Amalie, 

my  darling?" 
She  leaned  against 

him,  drawing  deep 
breaths.  But  she  did 
not  look  at  him  as  she 
murmured,  "lam 
only  tired.  It  has  been 
a  long  evening."  She 
paused.  Her  murmur 
was  lower.  "You— 
you  must  give  me  a 
little  while,  Alfred." 
She  raised  her  head 
and  tried  to  meet  his 
eyes.  "You  do  under- 
stand?" 

"Qertainly!"  he 
cried.  But  he  did  not. 
It  was  enough  for 
him,  then,  to  see  that 
she  had  recovered 
somewhat.  His  heart 
slowed  its  frantic 
seating. 
He  thought.  There 

(Oman.  It  is  true  that  ^3  <^  ^3 
he  told  me  that  she  did 

lot  love  me,  but  was  fond  of  me,  and  would  try 
')  make  me  a  good  wife.  I  knew  all  that,  before, 
iid  she  did  not  shrink  from  me,  when  I  took 
er  as  my  wife;  she  was  gentle  and  compliant. 

expected  nothing  else.  He  drew  a  deep  and 
eassuring  breath.  One  must  remember  that 
'ley  are  delicate  creatures  at  best,  and  inexpli- 
ible.   One  has  only  to  be  patient. 

And  then  he  had  an  electric  thought, 
owerful  and  thrilling.  He  knelt  beside  her, 
eld  her  to  him.  He  whispered,  "Is  it  pos- 
ble,  Amalie,  that— that " 

HE  was  silent  in  his  arms.  She  was  not 
:quainted  with  duplicity,  with  treachery. 
ut  now,  in  her  extremity,  she  whispered  in 

turn,  "I— do  not— know " 

He  laughed  softly.  "You  must  go  to  Doc- 
ir  Hawley,  Amalie.  Tomorrow.  My  darling, 
it  is  only  true ! " 

If  this  marvelous,  this  glorious  thing  were 

ne,  then  all  was  explained:  her  shrinking 

)m  him,  her  avoidance  of  him.  It  explained 

fully,  even  more  than  her  "tiredness"  and 

r  reaction  from  the  strain  of  long  weeks  of 

ursing  his  uncle.    He  was  content.    Very 

nderly  he  helped  her  undress.  While  he 

<i  so  he  talked  lightly  and  lovingly,  and 


Mr.  Lmdsey,  Philip  and  Amalie  sat  in  the 
warm  sun  of  early  May.  To  Mr.  Lindsey  at 
least,  the  hills  had  never  been  so  green,'  so 
softly  rimmed  with  mauve;  so  tender  He 
was  sitting  in  the  sun,  with  his  cashmere 
shawl  over  his  knees,  his  long  white  head 
bare  to  the  gentle  wind.  Amalie  and  Philip 
were  beside  him.  Amalie  had  been  reading 
Plato's  Phaedo.  But  now  Mr.  Lindsey 
touched  her  shoulder  gently. 
^^  "Please,  my  love,  that  is  enough,"  he  said. 
"Even  Plato  can  become  tiresome.  He  was 
always  so  logical." 

Amalie  glanced  up  in  surprise.  Then  she 
saw  Mr.  Lindsey's  face,  and  closed  the  book. 

Mr.  lindsey  regarded  Amalie  with  sudden 
concentration.  How  had  it  escaped  him 
that  she  was  so  pale  and  thin,  so  subdued 
and  listless  these  days?  Something  had  hap- 
pened to  this  girl,  whom  he  loved  more  than 
he  had  ever  loved  his  daughter. 

He  said,  "Amalie. 


<0f^ 


To  weep  and  *>«-^^  ^^^^.^  ,^M\ 


Is  there  something 
wrong?  You  do  not 
look  well.  How  stupid 
of  me  not  to  have 
seen  it  before." 

She  was  smiling  at 
him  now.  "Please  do 
not  alarm  yourself, 
dear  Uncle  William. 
It  is  just  that— that 
the  spring  weather,  so 
warm,  is  tiring  me." 
"You  have  not 
been  well  since  I  was 
ill!"  he  exclaimed  re- 
morsefully. ,"It  was 
too  much  for  you." 
But  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it. 

"I  was  so  very 
anxious  about  you," 
she  said. 

He  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  and  was 
silent.  Philip,  in  his 
turn,  regarded  his 
stepmother  with  lov- 
ing concern.  His  hand 
stole  involuntarily  to 
her,  and  she  took  it, 
pressing  it,  smiling 
reassuringly  at  him. 

Mr.  Lindsey  re- 
turned his  attention 
to  her.  "Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  you  could 
accompany  Philip 
and  me  to  Saratoga, 
Amalie?" 

"No,  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  Dorothea,  to 
leave  her  with— every- 
.     ,  thing,"  said  Amalie, 

m  her  dull  voice.  "Besides,  I  have  already 
suggested  it  to  Alfred.  I  have  pointed  out  to 
him  that  when  he  leaves  you  and  Philip  in 
Saratoga,  and  goes  on  to  his  business  in  New 
York,  I  should  love  to  go  with  him.  But  he 
believes,  and  wisely,  that  I  should  remain 
here." 

A  dim  flush  crept  over  her  face,  rose  to  her 
forehead,  and  she  thought  to  herself.  When 
he  returns,  I  will  end  the  farce.  I  will  have  re- 
covered a  little  of  my  strength  and  my  reason. 
I  will  have  had  time  for  perspective. 

They  heard  carriage  wheels  on  the  grav- 
eled drive,  and  the  sound  of  Alfred's  and 
Jerome's  voices.  The  two  men  came  around 
the  side  of  the  house  and  greeted  them  pleas- 
antly. 

"A  lovely  day,"  said  Alfred,  taking  off  his 
hat  and  lifting  his  head  to  the  quickening 
breeze. 

"I  have  just  been  saying  to  Alfred  that 
work  IS  a  crime  when  the  weather  is  good," 
said  Jerome,  glancing  casually  at  the  three 
with  an  affable  smile. 

Alfred,  the  humorless,  suddenly  became 
censorious.  "A  man  must  work  to  live,"  he 
said  sententiously.  And  frowned.  He'  and 
Jerome  had  reached  quite  an  accord  since 


By  Eleanor  Alletta  Cbaffee 

What  shall  we  give  him,  who  has 
never  known 
The  shape  of  fear,  the  outline 
made  of  steel, 
The  shadow  on  a  wind  of  violence 
blown, 
The  apprehension  than  reality 
more  real? 
Shall  there  be  guns  scaled  to  his 
childish  hand, 
Planes  like  the  one  his  brother 
flies  today, 
Destroyers  by  a  crew  of  tin  men 
manned 
Whose  battles  all  are  won  in 
dreaming  play? 

Where  shall  we  find  them  now, 

those  other  toys 
Belonging  to  another  world,  a 

place 
Ours  no  more.   ...   Is  there  for 

little  boys 
Something  to  brighten  those 

candid  eyes,  that  face 
Transformed  with  wonder  like  a 

passing  breath? 
Here  is  a  child  who  never  heard  of 

death. 
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Today's  Bosco  is  the  same  high- 
quolity  product  as  ever.  You  moy 
not  find  it  ot  your  grocer's  at  all 
times  due  to  sugar  shortage,  but 
when  you  do— what  a  satisfaction 
to  know  you're  getting  the  besli 
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Mr  Lindsey's  illness,  and  he  earnestly  hoped 
that  his  cousin  was  not  about  to  relapse  into 
incorrigibility  and  his  old  unpredictable 
heresies 

"We  are  all  packed,  papa."  said  Philip 

timidly.  .  ,  . 

Alfred  turned  his  attention  to  his  son. 
"Are  you  Philip? '"  he  asked  in  a  kindly  tone. 
"  I  do  hope  you  and  your  grandpa  will  bene- 
fit from  the  waters.  I  will  return  for  you  in 
two  weeks,  and  I  tope  to  see  both  of  you 
very  rosy  and  fat." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  his  wife,  and  she 
took  it  She  stood  beside  him  for  a  moment  as 
he  put  his  arm  about  her.  Her  head  was 
bent  Jerome  studied  them  intently,  from 
the  background,  and  his  face  was  impassive. 

It  had  been  very  warm  during  the  day. 
But  at  noon  the  sun  became  curiously  brazen 
yet  dull  A  little  later  the  sky  turned  saffron, 
and  a  yellowish  light  lay  over  the  hills 
and    the  valley,  ominous  and  appallingly 

silent.  ,    „     f         tu 

It  was  Sunday,  but  the  bells  from  the 
valley  churches  had  not  reached  Hilltop. 
Everything  was  muffled.  The  last  servant 
had  gone  by  two  o'clock,   Dorothea  gra- 
ciously allowing  them  an  extra  holiday  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  three  members  of 
the  family.   Shortly  after  two,  in  the  wake 
of  the  servants,  she  called  for  the  family  car- 
riage for  herself.    Her  best  friend,  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  local  lawyers,  had  been  taken 
seriously  ill.  and  Dorothea  intended  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day  with  her.  As  she  prepared 
to  leave,  anxiously  glancing  at  the  saffron 
sky,  she  complained  of  Jerome's  inconsider- 

ateness.    He   might  have       

waited  for  her  in  the  small 
buggy,    and     thus    have 
given  Joe.  the  coachman, 
an  earlier  start  on  his  un- 
expected holiday.  But  no, 
he  must  be  off  to  see  Sally 
Tayntor  at  a  very  early 
hour,  and  she.  Dorothea, 
must   lumber   down    into 
the  valley  in  tiiis  heavy 
and  stately  vehicle.  Now 
Joe   must    wait    for   her, 
unless    Jerome   could   be 
induced  to  bring  his  sister 
back  when  she  desired.      . 
"I  shall  send  a  message 
to  him."  she  said  to  Amalie 
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desolate  and  abandoned.  After  a  little  she 
was  quiet.  She  knew  there  was  no  escape; 
she  could  not  leave  Alfred,  who  loved  her, 
and  his  uncle,  and  his  son,  who  trusted  her 
and  loved  her  also.  She  had  nowhere  to  go. 
She  trembled  with  the  urge  for  flight,  but 
there  was  no  spot  on  earth  where  she  could 
live  in  peace,  or  hide. 

She  thought  of  the  long  life  before  her. 
How  could  she  endure  it,  to  see  him  every 
day,  to  see  him  with  Sally,  to  hear  his  voice, 
listen  to  his  laugh  and  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps? How  could  she  endure  to  be  Alfred's 
wife  Alfred  who  had  no  fault  and  no  folly, 
except  the  fault  and  the  folly  of  having 
wanted  her?  She  tried,  as  she  had  tried  so 
often  before,  to  picture  the  kindness  in  his 
eyes  for  her,  the  tenderness,  the  thoughtful- 
ness.  And  then  she  could  only  shiver  and 
cry  out  feebly,  as  if  sick  with  torment. 


Vi  «•    cannot    eat 
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Smart  folks  live  here  ! 

Right  Santa'  They're  smart  on  two  counts.  There's  nothing  to  compare 
with  Victory  Bonds  as  a  gift.  And  there's  nothing  to  compare  with 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale  as  a  beverage.  It's  taste-tingUng.  It  bubbles  joy- 
ously into  your  glass  and  into  your  very  spirits  ...  at  holiday  time  or  any 
time  True,  it's  sometimes  hard  to  get  Canada  Dry  these  days.  But  when 
you  do,  it's  the  same  delicious,  sparkling  refresher  you've  always  known. 
In  changing  times,  its  quality  has  remained  unchanged. 

The  sugar  shortage  continues  to  curtail  production  of 
Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale.  Since  Canada  Dry  believes  it  is 
fairer  to  di>itribi,te  this  limited  supply  equitably  to  all  areas, 
your  dealer  may  occasionally  be  short.  Just  keep  asking  for  it. 


I  do  wish. 

LL)     111111,         •-""-     .J"'"     - -  , 

my  dear,  that  you  would  come  with  me.  it 
would  be  a  change  for  you." 

"No  please,"  said  Amalie.  "I  1  have  a 
headache.  I  intend  to  nap  this  afternoon. 
Will  you  return  in  time  for  supper;- 

"I  am  afraid  not."  Dorothea  adjusted 
her  bonnet  with  a  mittened  hand.  "But  I 
understand  that  a  cold  luncheon  has  been 
set  out  for  you."  She  paused.  "I  do  not 
quite  like  it  that  you  will  be  here  all  alone, 
with  not  even  a  single  servant,  unless  you 
can  call  old  Hiram  in  the  barns  any  protec- 

.  "i  do  not  need  protection,"  said  Amalie, 
smiling  faintly.  "Please  do  not  concern 
yourself  with  me.  Dorothea.  I  will  be  asleep 
in  half  an  hour."  . 

Dorothea  considered,  staring  at  the  girl 
fixedly  But  at  that  moment  the  sun  came 
out  from  behind  the  yellow  vapor  and  threw 
a  cataract  of  strong  and  golden  light  over  the 
whole  landscape.  That  decided  Dorothea. 
She  said.  "1  will  try  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible.  Rest,  if  you  can.  You  are  not  look- 
ing very  well."  She  drove  off  in  the  carriage. 
The  top  was  down,  but  Dorothea  hoisted  her 
black  parasol  over  her  head. 


It  was  a  long  time  before  she  became 
aware  that  it  was  quite  dark  in  the  room. 
Lifting  her  swollen  eyes,  she  looked  at  the 
windows.  They  were  rectangles  of  ashen 
shadow.  Suddenly  that  shadow  was  torn 
by  fiery  lightning  which  blazed  into  the 
room  like  the  flash  of  an  explosion.  It  was 
followed  by  the  most  stunning  crash,  which 
caused  a  curious  subdued  rattling  all  over 

the  house.  .  _.  j  ,. 

Instinctively  terrified,  Amalie  started  to 
her  feet.  Now  she  heard  the  sudden  scream- 
ing of  the  awakened  gale,  tearing  and  pound- 
ing at  the  windows,  the  moaning  of  the  trees, 
the  prolonged  rustling  of  grass.  With  it, 
after  a  moment  or  two,  came  the  rain,  like 
a  wall  of  glistening  water  illuminated,  at 
intervals,  by  fresh  explo- 

sive  flashes.  The  old  strong 

house  shivered.  A  tree 
near  by  was  struck,  and 
immediately  the  air  was 
permeated  by  a  smell  of 
ozone. 

Amalie     was      over 
whelmed  with  sheer  prim 
itive  fright.  She  was  alone 
in  the  house.    If  it  were 
struck,     thrown    down 
about  her,  there  was  no 
one   to   help.     She   sank 
upon  the  piano  stool,  cov 
ering   her  ears  with   her 
hands,  closing   her    eyes, 
moment's  comparative  quiet, 
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Amalie  watched  her  go.  The  old  familiar 
lassitude  was  creeping  over  her  again,  the 
old  dreadful  weight  dragging  at  her  heart. 
She  stood  beside  the  piano  and  looked  down 
at  the  keys.  Her  hands  lay  on  the  piano 
soundlessly.  She  stared  before  her. 

/  cannot  endure  it.  she  thought.  /  shallkave 
to  go  away.  Forever.  Oh.  Alfred.  Alfred.  What 

have  I  done  to  you?    You  never  deserved  me. 

Where  shall  I  go?    What  shall  I  do?   I  am  a 

coward,  because  I  can  never  forget.  It  is  always 

with  me. 
She  put  her  hands  suddenly  over  her  eyes. 

She  heard  the  sound  of  her  own  weeping, 


Then,  in  a  .  - 

broken  only  by  the  wind  and  the  rushing 
rain,  she  heard  a  sound,  even  through  her 

hands.  , 

It  was  a  sound  as  if  a  door  had  opened  ana 
closed  hastily.  She  started  up.  and  her  voiee 
was  wild  with  hope  as  she  called  out.  But  nf" 
one  replied.    It  was  only  the  banging  of 
shutter,  she  thought. 

The  fire  and  the  fury  were  resumed,  witl 
more  intensity. 

She  could  not  stay  alone   in   this  vasi 
room.  At  least  there  was  a  spurious  protec- 
tion in  her  roomr  in  her  bed.  She  could  dra" 
the  curtains;  she  could  cover  her  ears  wi' 
the  pillows.  .     . 

She   ran  toward   the  doorway,   wmcii 
away  from  the  lightning,  her  heart  beati 
with  pure  terror,  her  gown  streaming  behini 
her    It  was  not  until  she  reached  the  door 
way  that  she  saw  that  Jerome  stood  then 
watching  her.  .u     u 

She  stopped  in  the  very  midst  of  her  tiea 
long  flight,  her  arms  flung  out  instinctive! 
to  balance  herself,  her  face  gleaming  fran< 
cally  in  the  semidarkness.  He  held  out  ) 
arms  to  her,  and  came  slowly  toward  h 
She  watched  him  come.  Her  own  ar 
dropped.  She  waited  numbly.  He  reach 
her,  and  took  her  in  his  arms  and  held  h| 
to  him  gently.  . 

And  then  she  was  clinging  to  him,  soboi 
wildly,  clutching  the  wet  cloth  of  his  sleeve 
crying  out  the  most  incoherent,  the  mo 
heartbreaking  words,  as  if  her  last  conti 
was  gone.  She  felt  his  lips  on  hers,  his  tenc 
and  soothing  reassurance,  the  pressure 
his  arms,  the  devouring  and  leaping  hun| 
in  her  heart,  and,  finally,  a  terrible  and  so 
ing  joy  that  seemed  part  of  the  lightning 
the  thunder. 


i 
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WHAT  YOU  WANT  IN  YOUR  HEART 


ZESTY  MEAT  SAUCE— Rlcnd  1  tablesp. 
melted  butter  or  marfturinc  with  2 
tablesp.  flour.  Add  1  cup  boilinft 
water  and  2  bouillon  cubes.  Cook 
until  thick.  Add  3  tablesp.  French's 
Mustard  and  1  tablesp.  French's 
Worcestershire  vSauce.  Pour  over 
sliced  or  cubed  leftover  meat  and 
heat  to  serve. 


delicms! 


CHEF'S  CASSEROLE— Combine  1  cup 

cooked  rice,  1  cup  cooked  fish,  '/, 
cup  milk,  1  egfe  beaten,  '4  tea- 
spoon salt,  1  tablespoon  melted 
butter  or  margarine  and  1  table- 
spoon French's  Mustard.  Pour  into 
greased  casserole  and  bake  in  mod- 
erate oven  (350°  F.)  45  minutes. 
Serves  3-4. 


FREE!    NEW   RECIPE  BOOK 
"MEALTIME  MAGIC."  Send  your  name 
ondaddressfo  The  R.T.  French  Company, 
1242  Mustard  Street,        ^JEeaas^ 


Roehester9,NewYork 
for  free  copy 
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gray,  too,  and  skimpy.    "The  Lord  be 
praised."   He  kept  saying  it  over  and  over. 

"Yeah."  Jed  looked  around  the  shed, 
eager  to  stem  the  outpouring.  "Anythmg 
else  to  do  here  before  supper?" 

"Just  to  pick  up  that  fodder  I  dropped, 
and  tote  the  milk  in."  He  began  to  scramble 
and  Jed  stopped  him. 

"Here.   I'll  do  it." 

The  cow  turned  to  stare  at  him  with  huge, 
lucent  eyes  as  he  put  the  feed  in  her  stall. 
He  stroked  her  once,  letting  his  hand  linger 
on  her  creamy  neck.  Jim  Peters  had  always 
been  prideful  about  his  cows,  and  this  one 
was  no  exception. 

"She's  a  new  one,"  Jed  said.     Her  name 

His  father  chuckled;  a  rusty  sound,  but  a 
good  one.  "Always  is,  ain't  it?" 

"Far  back  as  I  can  recollect."  It  saved 
having  to  get  used  to  a  different  name,  Jim 

claimed.  ,  ..u   t  a 

They  went  toward  the  house,  with  Jed 
carrying  the  pail  carefully  because  the  feel 
of  it  was  so  different  from  the  things  he  had 
carried  since  he  left  home. 

"Where  you  want  it,  ma?"  he  said  at  the 
kitchen  door. 

"Leave  it  out  there,  son,"  she  told  him; 
"you  can  put  it  in  the  springhouse  later. 
And  you-all  hurry  and  wash,  because  supper  s 
near  'bout  ready."  ,   ,    ,   .  •       j 

When  his  father  had  finished,  Jed  stripped 
off  his  shirt  and  washed  in  the  basin  on  the 
back  porch,  inured  to  the  cold  water  and  the 
mountain  chill,  then  he  dug  a  clean  khaki 
shirt  from  his  bag. 

Tomorrow,  he  thought,  /  can  Ret  out  o1 
these  clothes  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Fa's  prob- 
ably worn  out  the  ones  I  left,  but  I'll  get  me 
some  new  ones.  . 

It  occurred  to  him,  with  the  inevitable 
surprise  apd  disbelief,  that  he  had  a  lot  of 
money  and  War  Bonds  saved  up— more  than 
he  had  ever  dreamed  of  having.  A  first 
sergeant  made  good  money,  provided  he 
didn't  go  hog-wild  over  women  or  the  cheap 
junk  they  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  Amer- 
ican suckers  over  there.  And  Jed  hadn't  gone 
wild-  the  iron  of  poverty  had  entered  too 
early  and  deeply  into  his  soul.  It  seemed 
strange  and  somehow  wrong  to  get  paid  so 
well  for  killing,  and  yet  that  was  the  way 
things  were,  so  he  had  money. 


**"■««  J  t 


"A  good  many."  Sara  took  pity  on  him. 
"Memory  stayed  on  at  home.  She  thought 
some  about  going,  but  Mrs.  Darnell  had 
pneumonia  fever  awhile  back  and  she  s  riot 
been  able  to  do  much,  so  Memory  stayed. 
Sara  rose  to  get  hot  corn  bread  and  spoke 
with  her  back  to  him.  "She  was  asking 
about  you  the  other  day  and  I  told  her  I 
guessed  you'd  be  coming  soon." 

He  ate  with  seeming  intentness. '  1 11  walk 
over  to  see  her  before  long." 

Sara  didn't  answer.  He  knew  it  was  be- 
cause she  wanted  to  prod  him  and  didn't 
dare-  because  she  wanted  to  say,  "Tomorrow 
morning,  Jed.  The  first  thing."  Sara  had 
always  loved  Memory  Darnell. 

They  sat  on  after  the  meal,  talking  with 
more  ease  as  the  edges  of  their  mutual 
strangeness  grew  smoother.  They  asked  him 
about  his  travels  and  he  told  them  the 
small,  safe  things.  "The  French  people  have 
flat  fruit  trees  growing  against  the  walls; 
they  cut  off  all  the  branches  except  one  row 
on  each  side.    And  grapevines  on  wires,  the 

same  way."  ,  •       ■  .u  . 

Both  Jim  and  Sara  exclaimed  over  that. 
"For  the  land's  sake,  why?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "They  say  things  bear 
better  and  it  saves  space.  They  use  every 
inch  of  ground ;  it's  so  crowded  they  have  to." 
Nothing  of  the  other  things  he  had  done. 
It  was  strange  that  a  man  of  peace,  just 
because  he  could  shoot  a  squirrel  in  the  head 
and  walk  tirelessly  without  sound,  should 
have  to  learn  a  stealthy,  personal  sort  of 
killing.  Shooting  at  a  company  over  a  hill 
was  one  thing;  stalking  a  particular  man.  in 
a  certain  dark  place  at  a  certain  time,  was 
different  and  infinitely  more  horrible.  He 
wanted  the  mountains  to  wash  the  dark 
stain  from  his  mind. 

He  had  a  room  to  himself  tonight,  because 
Jim  wasn't  coming  back.  He  had  never  had 
a  whole  room  in  his  life  and  he  wasn't  sure 
he  liked  it.  He  had  hungered  for  space  and 
quiet,  but  this  loneliness  was  terrible:  you 
kept  forgetting  that  the  three  walked  hand 
in  hand.  When  he  had  stripped  naked  and 
was  ready  for  bed  he  went  instead  to  the 
porch  and  stood  looking  across  to  the  moun- 
tains that  were  hunched  in  the  darkness  like 
prehistoric  beasts.  An  owl  cried  in  the  dis- 
tance, leaves  nudged  one  another  in  the  oak 


beside  the  house,  and  there  was  no  other 
sound. 

Despair  closed  his  throat.  This  was  what 
he  had  carried  in  his  heart— this  was  what 
he  had  fought  to  come  back  to— and  all  it 
held  tonight  was  a  stark  and  terrible  empti- 
ncss. 

/'//  go  to  see  Memory  tomorrow,  he  thought. 
In  the  morning.  I  can  fix  the  steps  and  the 
gate  after  that. 

He  shivered  and  went  in  to  bed,  pulling 
the  quilts  close  under  his  chin. 


The  morning  was  different.  As  he  followed 
the  road  toward  Memory's  house  the  morn- 
ing glittered  and  laughed  at  him,  so  that  his 
head  came  up  and  his  shoulders  squared. 
He  wondered,  in  this  newly  minted  confi- 
dence, whether  he  did  well  to  come  so  soon, 
before  he  knew  what  he  would  say  to  her  or 
what  he  wanted  of  her.  Coming  so  soon  was 
almost  the  same  as  declaring  yourself. 

As  he  rounded  the  bend  he  saw  her  behind 
the  house,  hanging  clothes  on  a  line.  His 
heart  broke  into  a  run,  but  that  was  because 
she  would  be  the  first  girl  of  his  own  kind 
that  he  had  seen  in  more  than  three  years. 
He  had  seen  nice  girls,  but  none  who  was 
his  kind  in  the  sense  that  Memory  was.  She 
had  on  overalls  and  a  white  shirt— an  inno- 
vation, surely,  and  the  result  of  women's  new 
jobs  and  ideas,  he  supposed— but  she  was 
slim  and  womanly  even  in  overalls.  He 
could  see  her  hair  shining  in  the  sunlight. 

He  came  on  her  stealthily  from  behmd. 
"Hello,  Memory." 

She  spun  and  he  watched  her  face  whiten 
under  its  tan.  "Jed!  Oh.  Jed!"  She  held 
out  her  hands  and  he  took  them  slowly. 
They  were  cool  and  damp  from  the  clothes; 
strong,  supple  hands  that  trembled  in  his. 
Or  was  it,  he  wondered,  his  own  hands  that 
were  trembling? 

"How  are  you.  Memory?'  His  voice 
sounded  rusty.  _ 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  All  rignt, 
I  guess.  Oh,  Jed,  it's  so  good  to  see  you. 
Come  in  the  house  and  sit  down  and  tell  me 
about  yourself.  Ma  and  pa  drove  into  town 
right  after  breakfast;  they'll  be  so  disap- 
pointed to  miss  you." 

(Continued  on  Page  66) 
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His  mother  worried  over  the  meal  as  they 
sat  down.  "I  wanted  to  have  a  real  good 
supper  the  first  night,  but  I  wasn't  sure 
you'd  be  here." 

He  smiled  slowly.  "This  is  better  than 
anything  I've  had  since  I  left." 

Corn  bread,  but  light  and  golden;  collard 
greens  cooked  with  a  strip  of  fat  meat;  fried 
country  ham  and  yellow  yams.  The  wood 
stove  shed  warmth  over  the  kitchen,  a  kero- 
sene lamp  above  the  table  threw  pale  light 
on  the  white  cloth.  When  he  was  familiar 
again  a  checked  oilcloth  would  serve,  and 
that  would  be  even  better. 

Sara  Peters  smiled  uncertainly  at  him. 
"Will  you  say  grace,  Jed?" 

His  mind  fumbled  frantically  along  dusty 
shelves  until  it  found  the  proper  words. 
"O  Lord,  make  us  thankful  for  these  and 

all  Thy  blessings " 

They  said  the  "amen"  together,  with 
fervor  and  wonder.  , 

"Now  tell  me  the  news  around  here,  he 
said  when  the  plates  were  served.  ''Broad- 
lields  'still  living  down  the  road?  He 
couldn't  ask  about  Memory  yet.  He  stepped 
warily  around  her  name,  meaning  to  come 
to  it  casually  and  later. 

"Yes  they're  still  there."  Sara  was  an- 
swering'him.  "Having  trouble  like  every- 
body else,  with  nobody  to  help  out  on  the 
place.  Annie  went  down  to  Grandyille  to 
work  in  the  shell  plant,  and  there  s  only 
Shad  and  Jane  and  little  Sammy  left 

His  skin  tightened.  He  hadn't  thought 
of  the  shell  plant;  maybe  Memory  had  gone 
there  too.  He  walked  in  a  smaller  circle 
around  her  name.  "Many  of  the  folks  been 
working  there?" 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 

(ell-nourished  children  think  better? 


Many  people  think  of  food  only  as  something  to 
keep  the  body  healthy  and  active. 

But  the  mind,  too,  responds  to  proper  nourishment. 

In  fact,  an  active  mind  is  so  dependent  upon  a  well- 
nourished  body  that  the  kind  of  food  a  child  eats  can 
make  a  difference  in  his  work  at  school. 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter— wouldn't  it?— to  feed 
children  if  they  always  liked  everything  that  was  good 
for  them. 

Unfortunately,  children  sometimes  seem  to  like 
least  the  foods  that  are  best  for  them. 

So  they  usually  eat  what  they  should  eat  only  after 
a  lot  of  argument  and  persuasion. 

Naturally,  you  haven't  always  time  to  argue— least 
of  all,  at  breakfast.  Yet  breakfast  is  a  very  important 
meal  for  a  child. 

Medical  and  nutritional  authorities  now  urge  that 
children  get  one  third  of  their  entire  daily  nourishment 
at  the  morning  meal. 

We  have  made  a  cereal  to  overcome  the  contrariness 
of  children  .  ,  . 

Post's  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  is  as  nourishing  as 


CHILD    OR    ADULT— 


nature  can  make  it.  Yet  it  tastes  so  good  that  children 
dive  right  in  and  spoon  it  up  with  delight. 


Post's 


Grape = 
Nuts 


WHEAT-MEAL 


The  secret  is— enriched  flavor. 
Nature  put  a  world  of  nourishment  into  the  wheat 
The  vitamins,  minerals,  and  rich  food  value  that  the 
sun  and  rain  and  good  earth  develop  so  fullv  in  wheat 
IS  m  every  bowl  of  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal. 

But  the  flavor-//7m''j  where  man's  ingenuity  has 
added  to  nature's  abundance!  We  have  enriched  the 
delicious  nutty  flavor  of  the  whole-grain  wheat  by 
adding  a  rich,  golden-sweet  syrup  to  it. 

When  the  wheat  and  the  syrup  are  roasted  and 
toasted  together,  their  flavors  mingle. 

This  makes  a  delicious  new  flavor  which  parents  find 
every  bit  as  tempting  as  their  children  do. 

And  to  make  life  still  easier  for  you— it  takes  just 
three  minutes  to  cook  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal.  ' 

Buy  a  package  at  your  grocer's  today.  Try  it  out  at 
breakfast  tomorrow! 

j^R  For  small  babies,  foo  .  .  .  Many 

•JHfc^^—      baby  specialists  now  recommend  a 

I  J^pfc*'^*^     heartier,  livelier-tasting  cereal,  such 

wT^  ^m^    as  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal,  for  very 

^jO^^'^^Tm       ^^""S  children.  They  also  suggest  a 

"^^  *'■""■"  cereal,  such  as  Grape-Nuts 

Wheat-Meal,  for  the  pleasing  contrast  it  makes  with  the 

milk. 


THE    MIND    WORKS    BEST    WHEN    THE    BODY    IS 


WELL    NOURISHED 
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A  FaiilaNlU*  I»iir«'.  Trin"  H«'«l  Tlint*N 

ll<>aiililiull.v   KljilU   Willi  Kv««ry  «-o»liiiin% 
Color  Anil  Ilrnmalli-  Willi 

Kvwry  <'oiiii»U*xioii  .  .  .  V«is,  V«H'II*»! 


We  found  this  slran^ely  Ueautiful  red,  livin;;  in  a  royal 
Chinese  robe  in  perfect  harmony  with  every  color  in  the 
rainbow  (includinj?  fashion's  best  clothes  and  accessory 
colors  for  this  Fall  and  Winter). 

But  even  more  astonishing!  This  red  not  only  har- 
monized with  all  other  colors,  but  made  each  and 
every  one  of  them  appear  richer  and  much,  much  love- 
lier because  of  its  presence. 

So  .  .  .  now  Chen  Yu  brings  you  a  red  that  your 
nails  and  lips  can  wear  with  ANY  costume  .  .  .  with 
any  dress  and  accessory  combination,  and  be  exactly, 
beautifully  right.    Chen  Yu  Chinese  Red!   Nail  Lac- 
quer!   Lipsticks!    Get  them  at  your  favorite  store  or 
send  coupon  for  generous  sample  sizes  of  both. 

Send  the  coupon  from  this  an- 
nouncement and  you  will  receive 
two  chip-repellent  Chen  Yu  lac- 
quer shades  andabottleof  Chen 
I  u  Lacquerol  Base — months  of 
new  beauty.  Get  trial  size 
matching  lipsticks  too.  Mark 
coupon.   Send  it  today. 


CHEN  YU 

^^  _  Drown  ^-orui 

Lontf  Lastlntf  Nail  LacQuer  and  Mpntick 


Brown  Coral 


Please  fry  two  samples  of  Chen  Yu  long-lasting  Nail  Lacquer  and  Lipstick 
Chen  Yo  Inc.,  200  E.  Illinois  Sf.,  Depl.  LHJ-12,  Chicago  11,  III. 

n  CHINESE  RED  D  Send  me  IwoHiiniplesizi- IliicoiiH  (shuiira 

n  =r»   «HFii  checked  here)  of  Chen  Yu  Nail  L.ic<|uer 

U  StA  SHfcUi-  ^^^j  ^  bottle  of  Lii<-<|uer<>l  IJase.    I  cnc.OHO 

Iweiily-five  cenU  to  cxivcr  <:osl  of  pack- 

inK.  mailing  and  Government  Tux. 


D  PINK  SAPPHIRE 
n  WISTARIA 
D  FLOWERING  PLUM 
D  BLACK  CHERRY 


n  For  an  additional  Iwenly- 
five  cent»,  I  will  rc<M!ive  two 
trial  size  Chen  Yu  Lipsticks 
to  match  the  Lacquer  shades 
I  have  checke<l. 


(Continued  from  Page  64) 
He  knew  the  information  was  given  as  an 
assurance  of  privacy,  but  he  was  still  wary 
of  houses.  "Let's  sit  out  here  in  the  sun, 
after  we  get  the  clothes  up."  He  began  to 
hang  them  on  the  line,  laughing  at  her  pro- 
tests "I  washed  my  own  all  the  time, 
child-when  they  got  washed.  I've  got  used 
to  doing  a  lot  of  things  I  used  to  expect 
women  to  do  for  me." 

They  sat  on  the  back  steps  afterward,  let- 
ting the  sun  soak  into  their  bodies. 

"You're  awful  thin,  Jed."  She  searched 
his  gaunt  dark  face.  "I  believe  you've  been 
starved." 

"Oh,  no.  I  never  was  fat,  and  1  ve— 
moved  around  a  lot." 

To  his  relief,  she  didn't  ask  about  his 
other  life,  or  even  seem  interested.  Her 
world  was  here  and  he  had  come  back  to  it; 
that  was  enough.  "How  does  it  feel  to  be 

home?"  ,  ,        ,    ^ 

"Fine  Better  than  anything  that  ever 
happened  to  me."  But  even  as  he  heard  the 
words  he  doubted  them.  _ 

Memory's  eyes  came  back  to  his  face.  Uo 
you  reckon  it'll  go  on  feeling  that  way?"  she 
asked  slowly.  "Or  will  it  seem  too  quiet  and 
lonesome  after  all  the  places  and  people 
you've  seen?  When  you  get  used  to  being 
here,  I  mean?" 

He  met  her  steady  look  and  was  ashamed 
to  lie  to  such  eyes  as  Memory's.  They  were 
clear  as  a  trout  stream.  "I— don't  know 
he  faltered.   "Last  night  I  went  out  on  the 
porch  and-Memory.  it  sort  of  scared  me. 

The  quiet,  I  mean,  and  all 

that  space." 

Her  head  was  bent, 
making  a  lovely  arc  of  her 
body.  "That's  what  I 
meant.  It  must  seem 
awful  lonesome  and  kind 
of  dead,  after  you've  got- 
ten used  to  other  places." 
He  watched  the  sun- 
light strike  sparks  from 
her  hair.  "Have  you  ever 
felt  that  way  ?  Ever  wanted 
to  live  somewhere  else?" 

"I   thought  maybe  I 

did."  Honesty  was  a  part 
of  her  too.  "I  wanted  to  go  down  and 
work  in  the  shell  plant,  but  after  a  while  I 
was  glad  I  couldn't.  When  I  go  to  Grandville 
and  see  all  the  people  and  stores  and  auto- 
mobiles I  wish  I  could  live  there,  but  then 
when  I  get  home  I'm  glad  I  can't."  She 
raised  her  head  slowly.  "But  don't  you  stay 
here  Jed,  if  you  don't  want  to.  It's  beauti- 
ful and-peaceful— but  it's  hard  work  all 
the  time  and  not  much  fun.  Some  people 
are  born  to  it;  that's  all." 

"I  know."  He  looked  at  his  hands  and 
looked  away  from  them,  remembering  the 
things  they  had  had  to  do.  "I  always 
thought  I  was  one  of  those  people,  even 
when  I  was  in  big  cities  with  a  lot  of  excite- 
ment. But  after  last  night  I'm  not  sure.' 

He  felt  her  hand  on  his  and  looked  up  in 
surprise.  It  wasn't  like  Memory  to  be  for- 
ward, and  he  saw  that  she  wasn't  being  for- 
ward now.  She  was  pleading  with  him. 

"You  do  what  you  want  to  do  in  your 
heart.  Jed.  You  take  your  time  and  think  it 
out  After  all  you've  been  through,  it'd  be 
awful  for  you  to  feel  trapped  and  disap- 
pointed." ,  .       r  4-U 

Warmth  poured  through  him  from  the 
touch  of  her  hand.  He  leaned  toward  her  to 
look  deeper  into  her  eyes,  then  put  his  mouth 
very  softly  on  hers.  He  hadn't  kissed  her  in 
a  long  time  and  he  was  almost  afraid  of  her, 
but  she  sat  very  still  under  the  caress.  It 
satisfied  him  only  briefly;  a  hot  and  hungry 
urgency  took  hold  of  him  and  he  moved 
hurriedly  away  from  her.  He  would  never 
know  Memory— that  way —unless  a  preacher 

made  it  right.  .<t  ■     * 

"  I've  got  to  go,"  he  said  huskily.  1  just 
came  over  to  say  hello,  and  I  promised  pa 
I'd  fix  the  gate."  . 

She  stood  up,  not  pleading  or  clinging  to 

him    but  there  were  bright  beads  on  her 

lashes.  "  I  guess  you'll  find  a  lot  that  needs 

doing    But  come  back,  if  you're  a  mind  to.' 

"I  am,"  he  said.    "Good-by— dear."    It 
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a  great  many  words  that  were  strange  hex 
He  walked  away  quickly  and  didn't  la 
back. 
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^  A  woman  will  spend  half 
1^  her  «la\s  Irvine  to  find  out 
something,  the  discovery  of 
which  will  make  her  unhappy 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

— M.  SV^ITZER: 
Meditations.  (Kelly-Springfield.) 

A  man's  intellect  is  judged  hy 
his  ahility  to  disapree  without 
being  «lisagreeahle. 

—Industrial  &  Engineering  Chemistry. 
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D  ORIENTAL  SAPPHIRE         Name. 


wasn't  a  mountain  word,  but  he  had  learned 


The  days  were  all  right.  During  the  da 

he  could  work  and  sweat,  letting  his  muse 

do  the  needful  thinking.    He  rehung  t 

gate  and  braced  the  steps;  he  shocked  cc 

and  cut  hay;  he  cleaned  the  chicken  roo 

and  weeded  the  vegetable  garden.  The  s 

was  good  on  his  back;  after  last  winter, 

thought,  there  could  never  be  too  much  s 

in  his  life.   He  went  twice  to  see  Memo 

but  their  talk  was  slow  and  limping; 

trouble  was  between  them  like  a  n^ 

sword.  And  when  Saturday  came  he  hitcl 

up  the  wagon  and  drove  to  town  to  se'; 

part  of  what  he  had  and  buy  a  part  of  w 

he  needed.  There  were  no  stores  catering 

his  whole  need,  nor  any  money  in  the  w( 

to  buy  it.  The  rusty  car  had  no  tires,  oi 

would  have  gone  in  that. 

"I'm  going  to  see  about  some  tire 
town,"  he  told  his  father.  "  If  I  can't  get 
there,  I'll  go  down  to  Grandville  next  wei 
Jini  nodded,  half  awed  at  such  casual 
of  going  down  to  Grandville.  "I've  got 
paper  for  'em,  but  I've  been  a  little  shoi 
cash.  It'd  be  mighty  handy,  but  don't 
stint  yourself  for  us,  son." 

"  I'm  not;  don't  you  worry."  He  coul 
speak  of  all  his  money ;  somehow  the  tho 
of  it  shamed  him.  "I'll  be  wanting  thtjj| 
myself."    To  take  Memory  to  the  moviesm 

On  Saturdays  the  town  belonged  mo 

its  own  than  to  the  Villagers.    He  d 

mind    his   faded    d( 

pants  and   the  mei 

shirt,  but  he  still  hj 
have  Sunday  clothes 
hitched  and  went  ai  * 
his  business  of  sellingj  ^ 
buying:  eggs  and  b|  j,, 
for   coffee   and   mec\  i, 
sign  in  the  window    S,, 
men's  shop   halted  fia 
"End of  the  Season 
All    Stocks   Greatlyj^ 
duced."    The  shop 
one  of  the  migratorj 
and  he  had  never  er| 
it  in  his  life,  but  toe 
pushed  open  the  door  and  strode  ii 
heeding. 

"I  want  a  suit  of  clothes,  he  to! 
startled  clerk.  "And  some  shirts  and  th| 
There  were  no  suits  like  the  ones  f 
always  worn;  there  were  only  coat 
pants  that  didn't  match,  like  those  th 
mer  people  wore.  Even  "greatly  rec 
they  cost  more  than  he  had  ever  pa 
the  fabrics  were  soft  as  a  bird's  breas 
hands  and  he  let  the  clerk  persuade 
try  them  on.  The  effect  puzzled  hii 
didn't  look  or  feel  like  himself,  but  he 
all  right.  A  girl  stopped  buying  fivt 
ties  ("cravats,"  the  sign  said)  and  st 
him  as  he  came  out  to  stand  before 
mirrors. 

"Where's  the  vest?"  he  asked. 
"It  doesn't  have  one."    The  cle 
staring  at  him  too.  "I'd  suggest  a  t 
over— like  this." 

The  pull-over  turned  out  to  be  a 
softer  than  anything  he  had  ever  toi 
except  Memory's  mouth. 

None  of  the  garments  matched,  b 
colors  went  gently  together  and  tl 
better  than  anything  he  had  ever  wo 
hardly  knew  you  had  on  clothes;  m 
new  ones. 

"I'll  take  'em,"  he  said  abruptly 
I  want  three  more  shirts  and  some  st 
an  extra  pair  of  pants."  He  always 
Sunday  clothes  with  two  pairs  of  pa 
shop  didn't  carry  shoes,  so  those  wo 
to  wait  till  he  went  to  Grandville. 

And  that  was  how  he  knew— in  oi 
thought— that,  tires  or  no,  he  was 
Grandville. 

He  wrote  a  check  on  the  town  bar 
all  his  money  and  War  Bonds  lay- 
check  than  he  had  ever  written— 
told  that  the  pants  would  be  re 
couple  of  hours.  The  girl  was  still 
ties  when  he  came  out  of  the  fittini 
his  own  clothes,  and  something  str: 
pened  to  her  face  when  she  saw 
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didn't  pay  any  attention;  she  was  blond  and 
narrow  and  rich-looking,  but  not  half  as 
pretty  as  Memory. 

He  wore  the  clothes  when  he  went  to  see 
Memory  that  night,  and  because  she  had 
known  he  was  coming  she  was  dressed  up 
too.  Her  dress  was  sweet  and  right-looking 
but  It  had  come  from  Grandville  instead  of 
a  Village  shop. 

She  stared  at  him.  with  a  look  that  was 
different  from  the  other  girl's;  a  look  that 
had  a  kind  of  dread  in  it. 

''Jed!"    The  word  was  torn  from  her 
lou  look  so— so  beautiful  it  scares  me." 
Even  his  ears  turned  red.  "That's  crazy 
Memory,"  he  said.  "I  look  just  like  I  always 
did. 
"No." 

''It's  these  clothes,"  he  apologized. 
_  1  hey  re  all  I  could  buy  and  I  had  to  have 
em  before  church  tomorrow."  He  changed 
the  subject  quickly.  "I  wish  I  could  take 
you  to  the  movies,  but  I  couldn't  get  any 
tires  for  the  car.  I'll  get  'em  next  week." 

Memory's  face  grew  very  still.  "You're 
going  to  Grandville."  It  wasn't  a  question. 
"Just  for  a  day.  Maybe  two." 
She  shook  her  head.  "Stay  longer  than 
that.  Jed.  Stay— till  you  find  out."  She 
turned  her  face  away  and  he  knew  she  was 
crying.  It  broke  something  inside  him,  be- 
cause Memory  wasn't  the  crving  sort  He 
pulled  her  into  his  arms  and  put  his  face  on 
her  hair. 

"Don't,  dear."  His  voice  crooned  over 
her.  "Don't  cry.  Memory.  I'm  just  going 
down  there  to  buy  automobile  tires,  honey." 
But  he  knew  it  was  a  lie  and  Memory 
knew  It  too.  They  stood  very  still,  holding  on 
to  each  other,  and  after  a  while  they  kissed— 
a  quiet,  desperate  kiss  that  was  more  like  a 
valedictory  than  a  pledge. 

She  stepped  back  from  his  arms  "If  you 
really  want  to  go  to  the  movies."  she  said 
slowly,  "pa  said  we  could  use  our  car  He 
knew  you  hadn't  had  time  to  get  yours 
fixed  up." 

He  agreed  quickly,  because  he  was  afraid 
to  spend  this  evening  alone  with  her.  A  movie 
would  be  a  lot  safer.  "That's  mighty  nice  of 
him.  There's  a  good  movie  on— with  music 
and  Technicolor." 

CrOiNG  down  on  the  bus  was  very  different 
from  coming  up.  A  part  of  him  stayed  at  the 
farm,  so  that  he  wondered  angrily  if  it  would 
be  this  way  the  rest  of  his  life:  if  he  would 
always  be  torn  and  divided,  wholly  belong- 
ing nowhere.  His  mother  had  guessed-  she 
had  reacted  to  his  new  clothes  as  Memory 
had,  finding  in  them  an  end  and  a  beginning 
He  didn't  feel  that  way  about  them;  he  had 
bought  them  because  they  were  all  he  could 
find  up  here,  and  since  they  were  comforta- 
ble he  ignored  them. 

But  Sara  hadn't  protested.  She  had 
hugged  him  roughly  and  said,  "I'm  glad 
you're  going,  son.  You  stay  awhile  and  have 
a  good  time  if  you're  so  minded.  We've  been 
getting  along  for  four  years  and  we  can  keep 
on.  Don't  you  worry."  It  was  the  nearest 
she  had  ever  come  to  confessing  her  knowl- 
edge of  him;  maybe  it  was  the  nearest  she 
would  ever  come. 

Three  hours  later  he  was  in  Grandville 
He  got  off  the  bus,  carrying  his  old  suitcase 
this  time,  and  went  up  Market  Street  to  the 
Grand  Hotel.  He  had  never  even  entered 
the  lobby  before,  but  he  had  been  in  bigger 
hotels  in  bigger  places  and  he  knew  now  that 
a  hotel  wasn't  anything.  All  kinds  of  peo- 
ple—gangsters and  broads  and  what  not— 
could  stay  in  a  hotel  if  they  paid  their  bills 
and  didn't  make  any  trouble.  He  took  a 
single  room  and  gave  the  bellboy  a  dime  for 
carrying  a  suitcase  he  could  just  as  well 
have  carried  himself.  When  the  boy  had 
gone  he  walked  to  a  window  and  stood  look- 
ing down  into  the  street. 

By  his  newer  standards  it  wasn't  much  of 
a  place— maybe  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
people— but  his  awe  of  it  was  too  old  to  be 
easily  banished.  It  looked  dingy  and  un- 
lovely from  up  here,  but  it  was  Grand- 
ville—and  as  great  a  distance  as  his  mind 
could  span. 

Because  the  shoes  and  tires  were  his  only 
tangible  purposes  he  went  out  and  walked 
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cyM 


you  said 


You  were  home  agam,  my  dear  loN-e.  So  we  were  married.  ".Vott-  these 
darhng  hands  arc  nunc,"  yc.u  .said.  I'm  thankful  my  hands  were  smooth  for 
our  wedding-thankful  l\e  always  used  Jer-ens  Lotion 


you   said.    (Just  suppose,  my  hands   had  felt  rough!   But   Tergens  Lotion 
furnishes  softness-protecting  moisture  for  a  girl's  hal^d  skin. ) 


Smart  College  Girls  use 


Jergens  Lotion,  nearly  4  to  1.  "J''''"^"^  Motion  doc.s-.so  "super"  for 

P,  .  '  coa.\ing  e\  on  harsh  skin  to  heavenly 

Iclp   against   rough   hands.    Have  them.Nooiline.ss;  no  tire.some 

almost -profe,ssional  hand  care,  with  .stickiness.  10<.'  to  $L00  (plus 

Jergens.  Blends  2  special  ingredients  tax ).  Just  always  use  Jergens. 

For  the  softest,  adorable  Hands,  USE 

JERGENS  LOTION 
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You'll  never  worry  about  staying 
sweet  and  dainty  if  you  use  Fresh. 
Fresh,  new  cream  deodorant,  stops 
"perspiration  worries  completely. 
Fresh  contains  the  most  effective 
perspiration-stopping  ingredient 
known  to  science. 
Fresh  stays  smooth. . .never  gritty 
or  sticky... doesn't  dry  out. 


MOST  FASCIHATING  AND  INTRIGUING... TUNE  IN  "DAVID  HARDING.  COUNTERSPY,"  WED.  NIGHTS.  10  E.T..  AMERICAN  (BLUE)  NETWORK 


Slowly  along  the  streets,  looking  in  store 
windows  until  he  found  the  kind  of  shoes  he 
wanted.  He  bought  them  and  paid  with 
money  and  a  coupon  from  his  newly  ac- 
quired ration  book.  It  seemed  strange  that 
necessities  here  should  be  hemmed  by  regu- 
lations, when  a  soldier  just  asked  for  what 
he  needed  and  got  it,  but  he  could  under- 
stand it  well  enough.  These  regulations  were 
the  reason  a  soldier  had  only  to  ask. 

He  wore  the  shoes,  because  they  removed 
the  last  disharmony  in  his  appearance,  and 
went  out  and  walked  again.  Being  here,  in 
a  big  town,  made  him  think  of  some  of  the 
men  he  had  known;  men  whose  roots  were 
sunk  in  a  different  soil  from  his,  some  of 
them  in  bigger  and  more  distant  places  than 

this.  ,       ,     , 

There    was    Tom    Whitman,    who    had 
taught  in  a  university  and  whose  words  Jed 
sometimes  understood  only  with  his  heart. 
("I  was  a  fool  when  this  war  started,  Jed, 
and,  God  forgive  me,  I  made  fools  of  my 
students.  I  thought  history  had  a  fixed  orbit. 
If  I  ever  get  back  I'll  spend  the  rest  of  my 
days  telling  students  that  it  hasn't.  Your 
kind  of  men  knew  better  than  that  from  the 
beginning.")  Tom  had  been  his  friend— had 
made  himself  his  friend-not  finding  any- 
thing strange  in  their  differences.   Jed  had 
felt  closer  to  Tom  than  to  any  man  he  had 
ever  known,  and  yet-if  Tom  had  lived  in 
Grandville,  Jed  would  never  have  sought 
him  out  now.  Tom  would  have  welcomed 
him  truly  enough,  but  after  a  while  the  talk 
would  have  thinned  and  died,  like  a  flat- 
lands  creek  in  summer. 

Or  there  was  Ben  Shore,  whose  father  was 
so  rich— somebody  said— that  he  didn't 
even  know,  himself,  how  much  money  he 
had.  Ben  had  been  his  friend,  too.  but  things 
were  different  over  there.  Things  that  mat- 
tered at  home  were  lost  and  forgotten— until 
you  came  home. 

The  sidewalks  felt  hot  and  hard  under  his 
feet;  the  people  in  automobiles  blew  their 
horris  fretfully  instead  of  looking  or  slowing 
up  Because  he  had  rediscovered  silence, 
Jed  was  once  more  aware  of  the  cacophony 
of  sound,  so  that  the  new  lines  around  his 
mouth  looked  deep  and  tight. 

He  bought  his  tires  finally— after  going  to 
four  places  before  he  found  the  right  size— 
and  when  he  had  finished  the  transaction  he 
discovered  that  he  was  sweating  and 
strangely  tired.  Pavements  drove  a  man's 
spine  halfway  through  his  skull.  Remember- 
ing a  little  bar  off  the  lobby  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  he  decided  to  go  back  to  it  and  drmk 
a  bottle  of  beer. 

The  little  room  was  dim  and  crowded; 
raucous  with  voices  made  louder  in  order  to 
be  heard  above  other  voices.  But  it  was  air- 
conditioned  and  there  was  a  vacant  stool  at 
the  bar.  He  ordered  his  beer  and  drank  the  i 
first  half  thirstily,  then  began  to  relax.  There 
was  something  about  people  and  noise  that 
tightened  your  skin,  oO  that  you  found  your- 
self moving  with  the  same  jerky  haste  as 
everybody  eise.  _ 

A  waiter  touched  his  shoulder.  Excuse 
me,  sir.  There's  a  lady  wants  to  speak  to 
you." 

Jed  stared  at  him.  "What? 
"That  young  lady  in  that  booth"— the 
waiter  slanted  his  head— "she  said  to  tell 
you  to  come  over  there." 

Jed  turned  slowly  on  his  stool  to  look  at 
the  girl.  She  was  a  blonde,  but  he  didn't 
recognize  her,  so  he  was  sure  she  had  mis- 
taken him  for  somebody  else.  But  she  made 
a  quick  imperious  gesture  with  her  head  and 
he  got  down,  carrying  his  glass,  to  go  and 
show  her  that  she  was  wrong.  By  the  time 
he  had  reached  the  booth  he  recognized  her 
as  the  girl  who  had  been  buying  five-dollar 

ties.  .  ,        .  ,     ..o* 

"Hello,    Adonis,"    the    girl    said.       bit 

down— and  tell  me  what  you're  doing  in  a 

place  like  this." 

There  wasn't  anything  to  do  but  obey 

her    "My   name's  Peters,"   he  explained, 

wondering  about  the  "Adonis."  "Jed  Peters. 

I  came  to  buy  some  tires  for  an  old  beat-up 

car." 

She  laughed  at  him.  but  there  was  no  scorn 
in  it— just  a  kind  of  friendly  amusement. 


»  gnes  mm  ^m  m^  ^^ 
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It's  old-fash- 
ioned to  assume 
a"tockin' chair's 
!         gotmeattitude"  - 
I         certain  days  each  month,  because 
'         today   Midol   frees  women   from 
1         much  of  menstruation's  functional 
I         cramps,  headache  and  "blues". 
I  So  don't  pamper  menstrual  pain! 

I  Instead  take  Midol  for  quick  com- 
'  fort.  Midol  is  offered  specifically  to 
I  relieve  menstrual  suffering.  It  con- 
I  tains  no  opiates,  yet  acts  in  three 
I  ways:  Eaas  Cramps— Soothes  Head- 
I         ache—Stimulates  mildly  when  you're 

!         "Blue". 

I  Try  Midol  nexttime,  and  see  how 

f         comfortably  those  trying  days  pass 
by  Midol  is  sold  by  all  drugstores. 

i  MIDOL 

I  used  more  llian  all  other  products  offered 

_  exclusively  lo  relieve  vtevstrualsuffering 

CRAMPS -HEADACHE  -BLUES 


Fit  Tight,  Dostproof— 
Any  Siie,  Any  Shape 

PROTECT  yOl/R  WATCH 

Go  lo  any  ieweler— .isk  for  a  G-S 
FLEXO  CRYSTAL.  100%  BREAKPROOF. 

Can  be  fitted  while  you  wait.  Guoranteed. 
Germanow-Simon  Mach.  Co.,  Rochester  l.N. 
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STARCROSS  APRONS 

Smart  design,  gay  print  p( 
plus  sound  workmanshi]^ 
these  aprons  real  down-^ 
values.  Available  in  extra 
medium  coveralls,  bibs  aa' 
styles — an  apron  for  ev»  ^ 
at  a  price  anybody  caO) 


STARCROSS 
POTHOIDERS 


More  than  just  oniamentB — 
these  potholders  really  hold 
hot  pots  .  .  .  !  Cotton  filled, 
quilled,  securely  tape  bound, 
centers  finished  in  while,  solid 
colors,  or  sparkling  floral 
prints  with  contrasting  colored 
bindings.  Several  popular 
styles. 


STAHCROSS  fiooucii  ««i 

SOID  IHIOIiCHOUI   IH! 
UHIIED  SltltS 


STARCROSS 


NiW  YORK.  N   1 
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New  Idea  in  a 


rUCK-AWAYS 

Wafer-T/iin  .  .  . 

fragrance  Sealed-in 

-  Rose,  Gardenia,  Carnation, 
.ilac 

"  Looks  and  smells  like  the  fresh- 
lut  flower 

Tucks  away  in  dressers,  bags, 
»>oxes  ...  101  uses 
r  Scaledin  fragrance...  nothing 
p  leak  or  spill 
;    Only  200  a  packet  of  3  ...  at 

rug,  dept .,  gift  and  variety  stores 

^IMZ  CO.,  Inc.,  Merch.  Mart,  Chicago,  III. 


You're  priceless;  I  knew  you  would  be 
My  name's  Charles-Lina  Charles-and  I'd 
been  sitting  here  wondering  why  on  earth 
1  did  come.  Now  I  know." 

Her  forwardness  jarred  him,  but  he  bowed 
politely.  "I'm  glad  to  meet  you." 

He  was  glad;  he  had  been  lost  and  lonely 
beyond  any  words  he  had.  He  was  puzzled 
by  the  girl,  though.  In  spite  of  having 
picked  him  up  in  a  bar,  she  didn't  look  or  act 
hke  a  tramp;  she  looked  and  acted  like  what 
she  was— one  of  the  summer  people. 

She  was  still  smiling  at  him,  so  that  her 
teeth  looked  very  white  between  the  brilliant 
color  on  her  mouth.  "You  haven't  asked  me 
what  I'm  doing  here." 

"No.  Do  you  want  me  to?" 
Her  laugh  bubbled  again.  "You're  more 
than  priceless.  I  was  just  trying  to  keep  the 
conversation  going." 

''All  right."  He  smiled  a  little  himself. 
1  hen  what  are  you  doing  here? " 
"Shopping."  She  had  a  gesture  of  being 
bored  with  it.  "Before  I  go  back  to  Nevv 
York  to  school.  The  family's  still  in  the 
mountains  and  the  house  is  closed,  so  I  had 
to  stay  here  at  the  hotel." 

He  wondered  what  sort  of  family  let  a 
schoolgirl  stay  at  a  hotel  and  pick  up  men  in 
a  bar.  On  the  other  hand,  she  didn't  look 
like  his  idea  of  a  schoolgirl;  she  looked  like 
she  was  able  to  take  care  of  herself.  "  I  see  " 
he  said  gravely,  and  drank  his  beer.  She  was 
down  to  the  olive  in  her  Martini,  so  he  caught 
the  waiter's  eye  and  raised  a  finger.  The  girl 
watched  him  intently. 

■'You're  also  a  large  question  mark,"  she 
said.    "Sometimes   you  drive  a  one-horse 
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Going  Places 
with  TUSSY 


Cocktails  at  the 
Mayflower 


Lovely  at  lower  left:  This 
weather  will  drive  me  wild !  I 
just  can't  keep  my  complexion 
looking  like  anything  smoother 
than  a  grater! 

First  blonde— hair  down:  Now 

that  you've  mentioned  it . . .  I 
might  add  that  your  hands  are 
looking  a  little  on  the  red  side. 
Haven't  you  ever  heard  of  Tussy 
f^'ind  and  Weather  Lotion? 


Handsome  male  between  them: 

Hey . . . even  I  have  heard  of 
that !  Sis  is  always  raving  about 
it.  Smells  pretty  nice ! 

Second  blonde— hair  up:  I  use 

Tussy  Wind  and  (Feather  Lotion 
for  everything  ...  scratchy  el- 
bows . . .  bare  legs . . . chapped 
hands  . . .  powder  base.  It's  so 
soothing  ...  so  softening !  Just 
wonderful ! 


jk  There  is  a  time  when  nothing 
T  may  be  said,  a  time  when  some- 
thing may.  but  no  time  when  all 
things  may. 

When  we  can't  make  light  of  our 
troubles,  we  can    keep  them    dark. 

—ANON. 


wagon  and  wear  blue  jeans,  then  you  sit  in  a 
bar  looking  like  anybody's  pin-up,  and  order 
a  drink  as  if  you'd  done  it  all  your  life." 

He  turned  a  slow,  hot  red.  "It  don't 
take  much  to  learn  about  bars.  You  find 
that  out  even  before  you  learn  to  do  a  left 
oblique." 

''Oh.  Then  you've  been  in  the  Army." 
"Yeah."  The  waiter  came  and  Jed  looked 
at  the  girl.  "The  same?"   She  nodded  and 
he  gave  the  order,  with  another  beer  for  him- 
self. 

"Overseas?"  she  asked  next. 
He  nodded  briefly,  not  wanting  to  talk 
about  It  with  her.    She  seemed  to  under- 
stand, because  she  changed  the  subject. 

"I'm  glad  you're  not  going  back  to  those 
mountains." 

His  nerves  tightened.  "What  makes  you 
think  I'm  not?" 

"The  way  you  look  now— everything  " 
She  frowned  at  him,  startled.  ''Are  you?" 
His  mouth  was  stubborn.  "I  belong 
there.  It's  home."  But  was  it?  Sitting 
here,  with  this  girl  and  the  beer  warming 
his  blood,  he  thought  of  the  valley  as  a 
strange,  lost  world— a  kind  of  poor-man's 
Shangri-La. 

"But  you  can't!"  the  girl  cried.  She  had 
lost  her  bright  indifference.  "It  would  be 
criminal." 

Her  horror  brought  back  all  his  love  for 
the  mountains.  He  swung  his  head  slowly 
to  indicate  the  smoke-blue  bar.  "You  think 
this  IS  any  better?" 

She  shrugged.  "This  is  a  small-town 
hotel.  There  are  better  places,  if  you  want  a 
comparison." 

He  didn't,  particularly,  because  he  and 
Lina  Charles  would  never  see  things  alike. 
"I  been  in  a  few  of  those,  too,"  he  said. 
"Fifty  dollars  in  a  single  night,  just  to  get 
drunk.  Forty-five  of  it  to  watch  women 
dance  with  no  clothes  on  to  speak  of.  You 
can  have  'em." 

"But  there's  a  lot  more  to  it  than  night 
clubs." 


TUSSY  WIND  AND  WEATHER  LOTION 

The  original  Wind  and  Weather  Lotion  for 
softening  and  smoothing  the  skin  in  spite  of 
raw  winds,  rough  weather!  $1  and  $2,  plus  tax. 

TuBsy  Cosmetiques,  683  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York22,N.Y. 


(Continued  on  Page  71) 
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FOR   THAT 


YOUNG,  YOUNGLOOK 
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]oMmef  into  TOMORROW 


This  is  not  just  a  picture  of  a  hoy  and  girl  going  off  to  school  This 
is  a  picture  of  American  youth  journeying  into  the  future. 

Journeying  eagerly  and  unafraid,  knowing  not  what's  coming  but 
happily  and  healthily  confident  they  will  be  equal  to  it. 

And  they  do  not  walk  alone. 

Looking   forward   to   coming  things,  we  too  see  a  future  for 
America  eagerly  to  be  faced. 

We  see  a  world  made  hungry  for  the  good  things  of  life  by 
years  of  concentration  on  war  and  its  destruction. 


Men  of  science  are   moving  forward  with   new  methods  and 
improved  products.    Turned   to   the   uses   of  war,  peace-bmlt  ; 
techniques   proved   valuable    beyond    all  words  to  our  fight-  ^ 
ing  men.   And  with   the  return  of  peace,  ever-better  ways  of, 
doing  things  will  result  in  a  flood  of  new  benefits  to  mankind.^ 

From  all  this  will  come  opportunity  in  many  forms. 
Opportunity  to  build  the  many  things  the  world  cries  out  for, 
Opportunity  for  good  wages  for  those  ready  to  earn  them. 


Opportunity  to  continue  the  forward  drive  which  brough 
your  present  General  Motors  car  to  its  high  state 
The  same  sort  of  year-by-year  progress  that  gav< 
even  the  lowest  priced  cars  the  smoothness  of  Knee 
Action,  the  beauty  of  Body  by  Fisher,  the  security  o|t 
turret  top  and  steadily  increasing  economy,  power  an.l 
efficiency  in  their  engines. 

Plainly,  no  one  can  tell  these  youngster^ 
now  what  their  future  cars  will  be  like.  Nc  J 
their  homes,  refrigerators,  radios  and  such 


But  they  don't  need  to  worry  about  that 


For  in  this  land,  where  nothing  has  loi 
halted  the  steady  march  of  human  pro  J 
ress,  tomorrow  will  be  better  than  todr 


And  General  Motors,  holding  steadfast 
its  purpose  of  building  "more  and  bet 
things  for  more  people,"  will  do  its  £ 
part  to  see  that  it  is. 


Generm.  Motor 


more"and'bTtter  things  for  more  people  |f( 

OLDSMOBILE     •     BUICl 
FRIGIDAIR 


CHEVROLET     •      PONTIAC 

CADILLAC      .       BODY    BY    FISHER  ^„_. 
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..  r:,  (Continued  from  Page  69) 

For  you  sure."  He  was  tired  of  the  ar 
gument;  ,t  had  already  been  held  too  ofte " 

SI?t"    ^'^    ^^''''   ^"d    himself     ''?he 
school  I  went  to  stopped  at  the  ninth  grade  " 

I    •'£  T'r^'  '^"'^^  everything''''"' 
.cho^l"         ^''^'™'"^"*^'"^^"dyouto 

"To  learn  to  be  a  carpenter  or  a  mechanic 
>  -he  laughed-"all  I  need  is  three  more 
ears  and  then  I  could  be  a  freshman  InToj- 
ege-when  I  was  thirty  years  old    And  I 

That  was  true  enough.   He  hated  book<!- 
e  d  read  a  few  in  the  camp  libraries   msln 
arable  realism  despised  the  easy  ones  be' 

The  girl  rocked  her  head.  "You're  imoos 
ble.   But  anyhow.  I'm  glad  I  found  you '' 

om'enf  ''k"'""'  '™  ^^^"'^■>'  ^-  ^  "ng 
oment.     If  you  were  to  ask  me  to  have 

w Jl*^  you."  she  said  suddenly  "f 
mk  I'd  break  the  date  I  have  now" 
iSf  f^^'  T^J^"^^'  ^'*^°"gh  he  shouldn't 
ve  been  by  this  time.  It  just  took  him  a 
»le  to  get  used  to  a  girl  who  didn't  hesitate 
go  after  something  she  wanted,  insteSof 
tmg  till  It  was  offered.  He  wondered 

h?d    hi"  ^"■/^'■'^  ^^'"^  ^^^  this,  and 
shed  the  question  aside  because  the  idea 

ed  grin.     Will  you  break  your  date  and 
g. -dinner- with  me?"  ^le  ana 

Td  love  to  "  She  looked  at  her  watch 
3|t  said  six-thirty.  and  stood  up  "I'd  bet 

go  up  and  dress.    I'll  meet  you  in  the 
icby  in  half  an  hour." 

he  kept  him  waiting  fifteen  minutes  and 
had  on  a  whole  new  outfit  when  she 

ly  came.   Her  pale  hair  fascinated  hfm 

luse  ,t  hung  to  her  shoulders  and  then 
^'IJVT'^^  of  out.  He  wondered  how 

got  It  to  stay  that  way.  and  he  had  a 
3,y  desire  to  run  his  fingers  through  it 

iVhere  do  you  want  to  eat?"  he  asked 
^Sg'aTt"'  '^^  ""''  appearant'^o; 

Xfl^hScJi^dnTmTtLr'^^^"'^^- 

rhere's  a  place  out  from  town.  Not  verv 

^,  but  they  have  good  steaks  sometimes. 

an  go  in  my  car  " 

i£'wTt?  ^  H  °^*!,"^  ^^'P^^  her  into  a 
A  I  ,^^  ""^^  P'^'d  seats  and  the  too 
d  back.  Wind  whispered  in  his  ears  as 

.ay  thrw^;?H'"'  ''  ^'^  ^"""^  '"to  the 
''?o<;  tju.  u'^^^"  *^  '■°^'"  ^t  him.  She 
-  too  fast,  but  he  couldn't  see  the  slight- 
gn  of  the  Martinis.  ^ 
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fC^f  ^T'K'  ^^^  whispered  it.  trying  out 
the   sound,   then   shook   her   head    "  Yo,> 

mean?"     "^  back  at  her.  "What  do  you 
tell  you°'''°"'' ''"""' ^"°"'tb^  the  one  to 
.    ^h^  went  on  with  what  she  had  been  tell 
ing  him  so  that  he  didn't  havedme  to  pS" 
2le  out  her  meaning,  but  he  had  thTnew  feel 
ing  that  she  was  talking  from  the  top  of  her 
mind  just  to  kill  silence.  He  wondered  Jiy 
city  people  always  felt  like  you  had  to  talk 
even  when  you  had  nothing  to  say 
J}u^^  ten  o'clock  when  they  left  the  place 
suddenl'"''  ^'A"^  ^^^"  "P  since  five  he  was 
satSeir"T^  ^^"^  ^^"ting  to  sleep    He 
sat  silent  in  his  corner,  not  knowing  that  the 

eT  s  SThS  ''  ^r  '^"^  ^^^  -ds  'f  he 
eyes  with  a  little  smile  on  her  lips.  He  was 

thinking  that  it  had  been  a  fine  ever^L  fn 

spite  of  Its  cost,  and  that  he  could  ca^y'tl^^ 

thought  of  It  hidden  in  his  heart,  and  See  i? 

out  when  nobody  was  looking 


He  turned  away,  fumbling  for  the  door 

in"a  V^'  ^"^"'  ^™  ^he  gifl  crLd  " JeS^" 
in  a  shaky,  urgent  voice 

He    faced   her   slowly   and    unwillinglv 
There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  she  was 
standing  very  straight. 
"You  think  I  meant  that  to  happen'" 
He  looked  at  her  hard  before  he  answered 
She  was  as  shocked  and  scared  as  he  was  ft 
showed  in  her  eyes  and  the  way  Ser  chTn  wa 
rembhng.  "No."  he  said.  "I  don't  think  so 

you  feu  hke  T  """^/^^^^  -^  d' "what 
you  jelt  like  doing,  and  didn't  even  stoo  to 
wonder  what  came  next.  You're  thinking 
about  It  now  and  you're  sorry,  but  by  tSf 
time  that  might  not  have  don;  any  good  '' 
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BY  DOROTHV  BOICOURT 

These  are  old  words  we  speak, 

worn  smooth  and  thin 
With  usage,  like  a  cherished 

wedding  ring. 
Whose  soft,  dull  beauty  passes 

anything 
The  shops  can  offer.  We  will  not 

begin 
To  coin  new  phrases  for  an  old 

delight. 

We  will  content  us  that  our  fathers 
knew 

Waves  of  the  tide  that  runs  between 

us  two. 
Time  has  sufficed  to  make  the 

wording  right. 


Her  head  bent  under  the  reproof  so  that 
he  saw  only  the  top  of  her  silky  ha  r  He 
didn  t  want  to  touch  it  any  more,  because  he 

comSy'  ?L"  "°"L'  ""r^^  ^-^  "-"he 
completely.   She  wouldn't  mean  any  harm 

but  f  she  wanted  something  new  she^d  reaSi' 

Wm  ;ndTf  fi  T"  'T  ^  '"^^  ^"d  marry 
nim  and  then  find  somebody  she  liked  bef 

ShelTH'"'"'"^^^^^"'""^<^'-peo^^^^^^ 
She  looked  up,  smiling  a  little.  "You're  in 

love  with  somebody,  aren't  you?" 

Yes."   For  the  first  time,  he  was  com 

£',>;-- H-ddedsoftiy.-Hern^m:^^^^ 

"Memory."  The  girl  echoed  its  strange 
lovely  sound  and  shook  her  head  "Nobodv 
could  compete  with  a  girl  named  Memory  '• 
anyhol"""  ™' '    '"  ^^-  "^ot  with  'L, 

He  held  out  his  hand,  then  changed  his 
mind  and  bent  and  kissed  the  girl  verv 

spoken  in  the  air,  he  wasn't  afraid  of  anv 
thing,  he  could  only  feel  sorry  for  lS 
Charles  because  she  would  never  in  Lr  life 
wtrLmo  "''«"'"'  *^^  "^>'  he  coud'£ 
ti^ST/-    f '^k"''  '^^  had  so  many 

Good-by,  Una,"  he  said. 


An  ice  cube  wrapped  in  a  Scot- 
Towel  lifts  grease  from  hot 
soup.  Grease  congeals  on  towel. 


place  was  called  The  Brown  Jug  and 
teaks  cost  two  dollars  and  a  half  apiece 

lountain  soul  writhed  at  the  ext^^va: 
I.  but  he  sensed  that  girls  like  Lina 
^s^  came  high.  And  maybe  they  tere 

talk€d  a  lot.  asking  him  questions  that 

efarm  '''TT''''  ^^""^  his  famify 
*  farm,  and  what  people  did  for  a  good 
P  there,  especially  in  the  winter.  An- 
g  the  last  question,  it  occurred  to  him 
s  reply  was  not  so  different  from  wha^ 
>f  Grandville  people  would  have  had 


Yet  there  is  newness  in  the  casual 

phrase. 
As  you  have  said  it-it  is  young. 
As  every  spring  is  young.  The 

essence  stays, 
A  sweet  enchantment  captured  by 

the  tongue — 
And  yet,  the  words  "I  love  you" 

seem  to  start 
Fresh  and  alive,  unpatterned  from 
the  heart. 


vies  Lr  '^'  ^"^  «°  to  church  and 
vies,  and  sometimes  we  have  dances  " 
dances  were  different,  of  coursefthe 
was  little  and  bare;  the  movie  the- 
ll^Hu  ^"^  ^°'^  ^tuff  plastered 
_^But  ifthey  were  what  you  liked  and 

-old  him  about  what  she  did,  too,  in 
V  h.cl'^"*  *he  men  who  wanted 
yher    She  told  a  lot  of  things,  he 

o  h.  Iw'^  ^""^  P^''^""^'  a"d  that 
o  be  kept  secret,  but  there  was  an 
mr  excitement  in  just  listening  to  her 
He  liked  the  way  her  eyes  laughed 

iS^'.'r^'^^himasifshe-d 
iiim  all  her  life 

when  he  smiled  slowly  she  broke  a 

\^^^  l'^'"^  ^t  him,  so  long 
M-  y  that  his  heart  began  to  pound 


fh.  h.r  1  if  ^'^''^*°''  '^°PPed  at  her  floor  in 

the  hotel  he  got  out  with  her  to  see  he? 

safely  down  the  hall,  and  when  she  had  un 

ocked  the  door  he  began  his  li uS'speeeh" 

I  m  mighty  glad  to  have  met  you  ~" 

She  stood  in  the  door  and  smiled  at  him  in 

a  funny,  puzzled  way.  "Don't  you  even^i  s 

your  dates  good  night? " 

He  didn't  want  to  kiss  her-it  could  be 
that  he  was  afraid.  But  what  else  couS  he 
do ?  He  muttered.  "  I  do  if  they  don't  rSind" 
and  stepped  inside  her  room  ' 

He  meant  it  for  a  good-night  kiss  and  it 
began  that  way-with  her  as  well  as  with 
hm.  He  never  knew  what  happened  but  all 
at  once  he  was  holding  the  girl's  slight  s^eet 
S  1? ^  J°^y  ^'■"shed  against  hfs  and  the 
girl  s  hands  were  behind  his  head,  holding  his 
mouth  harder  against  hers.  Ther^  was  S! 
mg  in  his  ears  and  a  wild  rocking  of  the  flo^r 

hTsta'r?  'f;TT:i'  ^'^  ^  hfack  panllTn 
nis  neart.  He  pushed  her  away-but  not  be 
cause  he  wanted  to-and  finally  the  room 
and  the  girl  came  back  into  focus 

1  guess  you  aren't  as  well  able  to  look 
after  yourself  as  I  thought  you  were  "he 

to  take'rr  "'  ''''''  your  famHy  ougEt 
to  take  better  care  of  you.  One  of  these 
days^^you  might  pick  up  the  wrong  S 


no^n  iuSt  hi  ^'''  ^^'"^  '^'  "^''t  after- 
noon, just  between  sunset  and  the  edge  of 
dark.  He  swung  off  the  bus  and  walked  un 

housTex'c  r 't"'  r^K  ^^°PP'"^  ^t  his  ol 
fence  th  ^  ^°  '^^  *he  suitcase  over  the 
Memor'y''"  ^-t  on  up  the  road  toward 

The  Darnells  were  eating  supper  but  if 
was  Memory  who  answered  his  knock  She 
said  his  name,  and  put  all  the  world'TmuiJc 

he'a!ked^""l  ^"""^  ?"*  ^'th  me  a  minute?" 

fPrJ  '^°?.'^  ''""'^  the  right  words."  he  fal- 
tered.    I've  come  back  and  I'm  goh^g  to 

a  I'^'v. '''"'  r  ^°''  "^y  ^'fe  becauseTou'  e 

ever  bve'^irr' -'''*  "^^'"-^  ^"  ^'l' 
ever  love.    But  I  ve  got  to  tell  you  some 

no  "^h''''  ,^r°'-y'  hefore  you  say  yes  or 
"TimS'  r"'^  t  ^'^^P  h'-eath  into  his  [ungs 
Jj,Zl'  "^^^V^^  hunger  will  be  in  me  fo; 
sornething  different.  I'll  wonder  if  I  L 
right,  even  when  I  know  in  my  heart  I  did  I 
can  give  you  a  little  better  house  than  mv 
folks  ve  got.  or  maybe  fix  up  theirs   siZ 

t'hVf£m"V  ^"'  ''"  have' to  12  :; 
tne  tarm    I  can  give  you  that,  and  a  little 
besides;  but  the  other  thing'll  be  ?here  tcK. 
and  maybe  sometimes  I'll^e  hardToS^e 

nn\      .u-  ''^'f  ^^^*^^  out  and  he  waited 
not  breathing  for  fear  Memory  wou TdS 
want  him  with  the  hunger  in  him  for  sZ^e 
thing  she  [couldn't  give.    But  he  couTdTt 
begin  their  life  with  a  lie 
"I  know  about  it,  Jed,"  she  said   "I  be- 

ri^A"r  ''  ^'  ^'^'l  3«  you  do.   If  it  gets 
00  bad  II  go  wherever  you  want  to  go    Or 
1 11  wait.  If  you'd  rather  go  alone." 
He  shook  his  head.  "I  won't  go  And  I'd 

He  stretched  out  his  arms  and  she  came 

ZTleirr'  '''^*^^^"*  from  hoSg 
that  other  girl;  he  wasn't  afraid  of  wanting 
Memory  this  way-and  every  other  wav^ 
because  very  soon,  and  Memory  was  wThL 
the  preacher  would  make  it  right 


f^l  Reach  for  a  ScotTowel.  A  quick 
neat  clean-up...  and  no  stained' 
towels  to  scrub  out  and  boil! 


*  J.  rid  (>f  ^''"'^'f^'y 

/jC'  J:'".5"P*  ^•■0"'  the  sink  witi 


scraps  from  the  sink  with  a 
ScotTowel.  Neat-quick-easy! 


■f 


,gf  r/efoffr/me 

Keep  Scot  Towels  hand 


Keep  ScotTowels  handy  for  the 
children— save  laundering. 


ScotTowels  do  a  dozen 

chores  for  \^\ 
Until  ScotTowels 

become  more  plenti 
ful.  your  dealer  may 
run  out  of  stock 
When  this  happens, 
please  try  again. 


MAdl  STRONG 
TO  WORK  HARD! 


..„*™de  Hark 
ReB.U.S.Pat.Oir 
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How  to  say 
IHetl^  CWisimaS^at  breakfast 


HAS  YOUR  HUSBAND  COME  HOME 
TO  THE  RIGHT  WOMAIW? 

(Conliniied  from  Page  41) 


security.  But  she  does  need  and  want  him 
for  companionship,  for  love,  for  fulfillment. 

Churning  around  in  her  emotions  are  such 
questions  as:  Will  he  resent  her  working 
afterward?  Her  outside  contacts?  Her  in- 
dependence? And  if  he  does,  what  will  her 
reaction  be?  A  blowup?  Insistence  that  she 
has  a  right  to  be  a  person?  Or  submission 
and  retirement,  for  the  sake  of  his  feelings, 
with  cankerous  enmity  just  slightly  below 
the  surface? 

This  particular  Mrs.  A—having  attained 
intellectual  maturity  in  her  work— will 
probably  work  out  a  deep  and  abiding  solu- 
tion with  her  husband  whereby,  except  for 
occasional  bumps,  they  will  both  give.  She 
will  share  some  of  these  new  contacts  with 
him,  and  give  up  others.  She  will  discuss  all 
problems  with  him  before  making  a  mutual 
decision.  The  money  she  earns  will  be  pooled 
with  his  for  some  good  and  satisfying  mutual 
aim  a  home,  furniture,  children,  travel,  a 
hobby.  In  other  words,  she  will  work  for 
democracy  in  the  home. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  other  Mrs.  A's 
who  may  not  have  reached  this  same  degree 
of  mental  and  emotional  maturity.  For 
them,  reconverting  to  a  domestic  pattern  is 
a  major  step  in  which  they  feel  they  are  doing 
all  the  giving.  Trading  eight  hours  of  clean 
methodical  work  at  a  factory  to  go  back  to  a 
sixteen-hour  day  of  mopping  floors,  washing 
dishes  and  cooking,  with  no  pay  check  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  strikes  them  as  an  unfair 
and  unattractive  exchange.  Some  of  them 
reject  any  thought  of  re- 
converting themselves  to 
this  with  such  vigorous 
words  as:  "Why  should 
we  go  back  again  to  be- 
ing economic  drudges  and 
slaves,  just  to  keep  a 
man's  ego  happy?  The 
man  who  feels  he's  less  a 
man  just  because  his  wife 
works  and  contributes  to  the  family  income 
is  outmoded  and  medieval.  It's  time  for 
those  men  to  redo  their  egos!" 

If  returning  (i.  I.'s  come  home  with  the 
same  definition  of  a  wife  they  went  away 
with  and  all  indications  confirm  that  they 
will  then  there  are  rocks  ahead  for  a  vast 
number  of  marriages.  According  to  a  recent 
survey  made  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
I'nited  States  Department  of  Labor,  50  per 
cent  of  the  women  now  holding  war  jobs 
have  indicated  their  desire  to  work  after  the 
war.  In  some  communities  the  percentage 
runs  as  high  as  70  per  cent  of  those  now 
working.  All  together  this  adds  up  to  more 
than  '2,000.000  women  in  industry  alone, 
who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  go  on 
working  after  husband  G.  I.  takes  off  his 
uniform.  Yet  husbands  are  so  opposed  to  it 
that  the  congressman  of  a  New  England 
state  has  already  expressed  the  fear  that 
returning  veterans  will  organize  against 
women  in  industry  as  they  have  against 
labor  unions. 

J  HEN  there  is  the  second  wife  type— Mrs. 
B.  When  the  Army  snatched  her  sturdy  oak, 
she  undertook  responsibility  because  it  was 
her  only  chance  for  survival.  In  the  interim 
she  has  had  to  balance  the  budget,  mete  out 
discipline  to  young  Johnny,  decide  whether 
daughter  Mary  should  go  to  a  vocational 
school,  how  the  house  should  be  remodeled 
in  order  to  take  in  a  roomer.  But  she  has 
hated  each  decision  and  the  responsibility 
that  has  gone  with  it,  and  has  prayed 
earnestly  for  the  happy  day  when  her  hus- 
band would  walk  in  the  door.  For  at  that 
moment  she  could  unload  and  hand  every 
scrap  of  responsibility  back  to  him: 

"Johnny's  so  wild.  You  have  no  idea! 
He's  always  in  trouble,  and  he  won't  mind 
me  or  anyone  else.  You'll  have  to  crack 
down  on  him.  And  wait  until  I  tell  you  about 
Mary  after  all  that  money  I  spent  on  her 
business  course,  she's  decided  she  wants  to 
go  into  a  beauty  parlor.  That  boy  she's  so 
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-HAROLD  NICHOLSON. 

moony  about  isn't  doing  her  any  good  either. 
She  was  out  with  him  until  way  after  two 
o'clock  the  other  night.  Not  that  she'd  have 
any  date  to  herself  around  here— not  with 
the  way  the  roomer  is  always  underfoot. 
But  how  can  I  get  rid  of  her?  I  just  can't 
put  her  out,  can  I,  after  I  promised  her  she 
could  have  the  room  for  a  year  when  she 
came.  You'll  have  to  do  it." 

This,  apparently,  is  the  last  thing  the  re- 
turning G.  I.  wants  when  he  first  comes' 
home.  And  for  very  sound  reasons.  He  isn't 
ready  emotionally  to  become  the  family  man. 

Col.  William  C.  Menninger,  head  psy-  j 
chiatrist  in  the  War  Department,  says  emo- 
tions are  like  muscles.  They  atrophy  if  they 
aren't  used.  A  man  who  has  lain  in  bed  two 
years  can't  take  a  ten-mile  walk  the  first  day 
he  gets  up.  Nor  can  a  combat  soldier,  whose 
constant  emotion  has  been  fear  for  two  or 
three  years,  immediately  become  a  home- 
loving  husband  upon  discharge.  In  the  Army 
he  has  gone  through  what  doctors  call  re- 
gression of  ego  — tunneling  his  many  complex 
emotions  to  a  simpler  level.  For  the  love  ol 
home,  his  wife  and  children,  he  has  had  to 
substitute  buddy  love,  company  love,  and 
fear,  fear,  fear.  It  will  take  him  two  to  three 
months  to  discard  the  one  set  of  instincts 
and  acquire  the  new  ones.  It  may  also  take 
that  same  length  of  time  before  he  can  feel 
or  begin  to  express  himself  in  any  physical 
tenderness  toward  his  wife.  This  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  psychoneurosis.  Army 
and  Navy  doctors  assurBi 
us.  but  is  just  a  normal 
reaction  to  the  whole  sit4 
uation.  ' 

It  accounts,  however] 
for  a  large  lump  of  cur^ 
rent  unhappiness  and  mi^ 
understanding  betwee^ 
Mrs.  G.  I.  and  her  war-' 
conditioned  husband 
What  she  regards  as  indifference  is  prob- 
ably only  the  customary  transition  pe-, 
riod  for  him.  But  since  a  woman's  love  isi 
nourished  by  the  knowledge  and  conslai 
proof  that  she  is  cherished  and  beloved 
nothing  so  shakes  her  as  unresponsiveness 
and  physical  coldness  from  her  husband 
She  jumps  to  angry  conclusions:  he  no  longei 
loves  her;  he's  in  love  with  someone  he  met 
overseas. 

Hilda  Ramsdale's  case  is  a  good  examplei^' 
Her  sergeant  husband  came  back  from  Ital; 
to  their  home  in  the  suburbs  of  Baltimore  i 
He  gathered  his  three  lusty  children  on  h^Stg 
lap,  and  for  two  days  fed  them  a  ri«( 
melange  of  war  stories,  candy  and  fatheii 
doting.  By  the  third  day,  though,  he 
complaining  about  their  incessant  noise  : 
because  they  c^dn't  obey  him  promptly  : 
his  platoon  had.  On  the  fourth  he  was  fit'1 
be  tied  —slapping  the  youngsters  out  of  tfl 
house  in  a  rage,  and  telling  Hilda  succinctl:| 
just  what  was  wrong  with  her  discipline  am, 
training.  Obviously  his  dreams  of  hor 
sweet-home  had  been  silent  ones  with 
allowance  for  sound  track. 

Hilda  wasn't  deaf.  She  had  put  up 
that  tumult,  had  cooked,  cleaned  up  an 
the  brood,  and  each  week  banked  very  tid; 
sums  from  the  sale  of  the  natty  little  hoq 
dresses  she'd  made  on  her  sewing  mach 
365  days  a  year  for  the  three  years  he'd  1 
away.  But  instead  of  blowing  up  as  she 
entitled  to,  she  drew  on  some  of  the  patiei 
and  wisdom  she  had  been  accumulat  ' 
while  her  sergeant  had  been  away. 

She  went  down  the  street  three  blocks  ' 
an  elderly  couple  and  rented  a  room  at  tl  ^  *''« 
house  for  her  husband.    He  slept  there  i  aiijpi 
night,  lolled  around  during  the  day  rea 
his  newspapers  and  magazines  in  quiet,  i 
came  over  home  for  one  or  two  meals  a 
A  month  of  this  and  the  ex-sergeant  mo' 
back  into  his  own  home,  completely  col 
tioned  to  the  noises  of  family  life,  the  to 
ant    father    and    demonstrative    hus 
(Continued  on  Page  74) 
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Jood  things  fo  ea»... chicken  soup,  crackers,  gre'^Ve.J^ 


sweet  potatoes,  whole  han,,  cranberry  ie,^,^,^  pudding,  g.ac.  frl,  coffee-"an 


d  they  all  came  out  of  a  can ! 


TOO  LONG  COOKING,  in  too  much 

water,  destroys  not  only  the  natural 

flavors  but  also  certain  vitamins  in 

vegetables.  Yet  many  "home  cooks" 

frequently  make  this  costly 

mistake  — and    then    pour 

the  excess  water,  laden  with 

nutritional  values,  down  the 

drain. 


RESSURECOOKING-isthe 

lodern  method  used  in  most 
anneries.  In  fact,  each  can 
really  a  miniature '  'pressure  cooker. ' ' 
11  air  is  excluded  from  the  can,  then 
le  food  is  cooked  right  in  the  can  with 
minimum  of  water.  Flavors, 
tamins,  minerals  are  sealed  in  by  the 
eel-and-tin  can! 


D     ^ 


THE  SPECTROPHOTOMETER 

is  but  one  of  many  scien- 
tific devices  employed  by  food 
chemists.  Its  job  is  to  measure 
vitamin  A  content -a/ter  the  food  is 
canned.  All  canned  foods  are  rigidly 
inspected,  tested,  and  graded  before 
they  are  shipped  to  your  grocer.  No 
wonder  they're  so  good  you  serve 
them  proudly!  And  how  convenient 
and  economical  they  are! 


CANNED  FOODS  ARE 
•^•t  from  dirt,  germs,  odors. 

•^■^^'•o'"   air,   light,  moisture. 

$^P£  even  after  a  can  is  opened 
—because,  in  the  canning 
process,  both  the  can  and  its  con- 
tents are  sterilized.  Simply  cover 
the  top  and  place  in  the  refrigerator. 


NO  OTHER   CONTAINER 
PROTECTS   LIKE  THE   CAN 

CAN   MANUFACTURERS    INSTITUTE,   INC.,  NEW  YORK 
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WHEN  YOUR 

FEET  HURT 

YOU  HURT  ALL  OVER 


DON'T  suffer  from  your  feet.  It's  needless! 
Dr.  Sclioll,  the  noted  foot  autliority,  has 
formulated  a  Foot  Comfort  Remedy,  Appliance, 
Arch  Su]iport,  Pad  or  Plaster  for  the  relief  of 
every  common  foot  trouble.  Their  cost  is  very 
small.  At  Drug,  Shoe,  Department  Stores  and 
Toilet  Goods  Counters  everywhere.  Insist  on 
Dr.  Scholls  in  the  familiar  yellow  package. 

FALLEN  ARCHES 

Dr.  Siholt's  I'otilliazer  and  exer- 
cise relieve  tired,  aching  feet, 
foot  and  leg  pains,  when  due  to 
weak  or  fallen  arches.    $V^0  pair. 


WEAK  ARCHES 

Dr.  Scholl's  PInUic  Liiminex  Arch 
Supporli,  help  quickly  relieve  pain- 
ful foot  arch  weakness.  Fcathcr- 
liKht,  wafer-thin.  $6.?0  pair. 

UllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllUllllllllllIim 

PAIN  HERE? 

Dr.  Scholl's  LiiPAD,  a  soft  feather- 
weight cushion,  loops  over  fore 
fiart  of  foot;  relieves  pains,  cal- 
ouscs  at  ball.  Washable.  $  1 .00  pr. 

liiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuitiiiiiillliillllllllllllliilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitni 

CORNS— SORE   TOES 

Dr.  Scholl's  ZinopaJs  quickly 
relieve  pain  and  gently  remove 
corns;  stop  shoe  pressure;  soothe, 
cushioti.  Prevent  corns,  sore  toes 
and  hlisters.  .'">('  anil  ','>(  boxes. 
ll]ijiiii;illili)iiiiiiiilil!iiiiillluilll!lilUMillllilujiliiiillliiiiluiiiiiiiiiiiiiililiiiiiyiiiliililiMlliinili 

CALLOUSES 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-paJs  relieve 
pain,  soothe,  ease  pressure  ofi  sore 
spot;  quickly  loosen  and  remove 
callouses.  25<  and  35<  boxes. 


BUNIONS 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zino  -pads,  special  size 
for  bunions,  relieve  tender  and 
enlarged  joints;  lift  shoe  pressure. 
25«  and  35(i  boxes. 

HOT,  TIRED  FEET 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Balm  quickly  re- 
lieves, refreshes  feverish,  tender, 
sensitive,  tired  feet,  due  to  exer- 
tion or  fatigue.  Hi, 

iiiiiiiBuiiiiiimiiuiigiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiinununiMiiiuGiiuii^ 

FOOT  ODOR 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  PowJer  soothes, 
refreshes  tender,  chafed,  hot  feet; 
eases  tight  shoes;  helps  dispel 
offensive  foot  odor.  Hi. 


BUNIONS 

Dr.  Scholl's  Bunion  Reducer,  of  soft 
rubber,  relieves  pain  from  shoe 
pressure,  hides  the  bulge,  helps 
preserve  shape  of  shoe.  50f  each. 
Leather  Bunion  Protector,  jit  each. 


BiuMiDiiiuuiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiimiaiimiiinmuii 

ATHLETE'S  FOOT 

Dr.  Scholl's  Solvex  relieves  itching 
feet  and  toes;  kills  fungi  ic  con- 
tacts; helps  heal  Athlete's  Foot. 
Liquid,  Ointment  or  Powder,  5  Ot. 


D^Scholl'i 

REMEDIES  -PADS  •  PLASTERS  •  ARCH  SUPPORTS 
FOR  MOST  ALL  COMMON  FOOT  TROUBLES 


I  FREE  Foot  Book,  also  sample  of  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino 
1  pads  for  Corns.  Address  Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,Chicago,Ill. 


I 

j  Nami 

I  Address A12 
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(Continued  from  Page  72) 
again.    Moreover,  he  was  quite  anxious  to 
take  part  of  the  load  off  her  shoulders. 

The  third  emotional  front  today  is  pre- 
sented by  women  who  have  been  married 
two  and  three  years,  and  yet  have  never  ex- 
perienced matrimony.  After  Pearl  Harbor 
war  brides  began  going  to  the  altar  at  the 
rate  of  1000  a  day.  Since  then,  except  for 
furlough  interludes,  they  have  not  lived  with 
their  men.  This  is  not  a  minority  group:  it 
is  the  highest  of  all  wife  types,  according  to 
a  recently  concluded  survey  by  the  War 
Production  Board.  The  directors  of  the  board 
were  interested  in  knowing  how  many  of 
this  crop  of  war  brides  were  interested  in 
fixtures  for  permanent  homes.  Over  a  period 
of  time  checkers  were  sent  to  marriage- 
license  bureaus  to  question  these  brides.  It 
turned  out  80  per  cent  did  not  expect  to  live 
with  their  husbands  and  had  no  idea  of  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  home  until  much 
later. 

Consequently  these  couples  have  had  no 
chance  to  adjust  and  ease  into  reality  by 
piecemeal  process  under  the  first  fine  glow  of 
love  as  they  put  down  rtxjts  in  a  mutual 
home.  Now  when  the  husbands  come  home, 
the  community  and  their  friends  treat  them 
as  old  married  couples.  Actually  their  rela- 
tionship is  more  like  a  second  marriage,  a 
marriage  for  convenience  and  without  young 
love. 

For  in  the  long,  uncertain  interval  since 
their  marriage  most  of  these  war  brides  have 
continued  their  little-girl  existences  -living 
with  parents.  In  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  a 
purvey  by  a  veterans'  service  bureau  re- 
vealed that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  service- 
men's wives  had  gone  back  to  live  with 
mother  and  father.  Other  towns  in  the 
Middle  West  and  the  South  average  seven 
cases  out  of  ten.  This  means  the  girl  wife  has 
gone  back  to  an  established  home,  to  mom's 
ways  and  mom's  routine.  Mom  and  dad  are 
there  to  make  decisions  for  her,  to  lend  a 
hand  if  she  gets  in  a  money  jam.  And  mom 
will  always  mind  the  baby  if  daughter  wants 
to  go  out  and  have  a  little  fun. 

All  of  this  is  a  bad  psychological  muddle 
for  any  returning  soldier.  Deposit  a  man 
matured  by  Cassino  and  Bastogne  in  that 
kx'ale  and  he  realizes  he's  wed  to  a  juvenile. 
And  in  the  next  breath  he  may  also  realize 
that  he  is  quite  without  paternal  feelings  for 
her.  He  isn't  interested  in  bringing  her  up 
mentally;  he  wants  an  adult  mind,  or  else. 

Discharge  centers  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  tell  of  dozens  of  such  cases  each  day  a 
transport  arrives  from  Europe.  One  middle- 
aged  tankman  of  twenty-five  threw  a  packet 
of  letters  he  had  just  received  down  on  the 
discharge  officer's  desk,  and  said,  "I'm  not 
going  home.  I  never  want  to  see  my  wife 
again.  She's  no  older  now  than  the  day  we 
were  married.  She's  still  prattling  on  about 
what  the  other  girls  wear  to  play  bridge  in, 
whether  she  liked  the  movie  she  saw  last 
night,  and  complaining  about  the  crowds  in 
the  busses.  I  won't  go  home  to  a  baby,  and 
no  one  can  make  me ! " 

A  CURIOUS  thing  about  this  war  maturity 
is  that  it  doesn't  visit  young  men  only. 
Older  men,  men  who  have  been  married 
fifteen  years,  are  experiencing  it.  Five 
family-welfare  associations  in  five  big  East- 
ern cities  report  thirty  such  cases  within  the 
past  two  months.  Typical  of  these  is  the 
major,  with  two  daughters  in  high  school, 
who  wrote  his  wife  from  Italy  telling  her  in 
abrupt,  succinct  words  that  he  was  com- 
pletely fed  up  with  her  little-girl  mind. 
"Two  children,"  he  wrote,  "I  am  prepared 
to  bring  up,  but  three  is  too  many,  espe- 
cially when  one  of  them  is  thirty-eight."  He 
instructed  her  to  start  proceedings  at  once, 
so  the  divorce  would  be  granted  by  the  time 
he  reached  this  country. 

Some  wives,  sensing  the  stirrings  of  this 
new  maturity  in  their  husbands'  first  letters, 
took  steps  to  meet  it.  They  enrolled  in  one 
or  two  of  the  free  courses  in  geography, 
civics,  history  and  social  studies  given  and 
still  being  given  in  thousands  of  neighbor- 
hcxxl  schools  and  churches  across  the  coun- 
try. Others  took  up  their  high-school  or  col- 
lege studies  where  they  left  off —some  via 


home-study  manuals,  some  via  evening 
classes,  some  as  regular  day  pupils.  One 
farm  wife  turned  her  egg  money,  not  into 
new  furniture,  new  gadgets  or  clothes,  but 
into  buying  some  twenty-five  authoritative 
books  on  scientific  farming,  all  the  way  from 
soil  composition  to  hydroponics. 

A  model  in  New  York  City  handled  her 
case  this  way.  "When  my  husband,"  she  ex- 
plains, "went  away  he  was  the  life-of-the- 
party  kind;  if  there  wasn't  a  party,  Benny 
would  make  one.  Then  his  letters  began 
talking  about  people  and  the  houses  they 
lived  in,  their  laws,  and  the  raw  deal  they 
got  from  their  government,  and  such  things. 
At  first  it  scared  me.  But  I  decided  I'd  bet- 
ter not  let  him  come  back  and  find  me  the 
same  dumb  cluck— you  know,  beautif'jl,  but 
just  a  doll.  I  got  books  out  of  the  library— I 
even  bought  some— and  really  studied  about 
the  places  Benny  was  fighting  in.  I  decided 
I  was  going  to  be  able  to  talk  about  some- 
thing at  night  with  him  besides  what  the 
grocery  clerk  said  or  what  the  landlady 
told  me." 

But  service  wives  who  haven't  grown  up, 
who  haven't  studied  or  done  anything  to 
broaden  their  sympathies  and  interests,  are 
facing  thorny  reunions  with  their  husbands. 
And  since  maturity  isn't  something  to  be 
bought  by  the  yard,  solutions  will  not  be 
jiffy  affairs. 

Wife  type  D  has  the  easiest  job  of  re- 
converting—provided she  owns  a  little  hu- 
mor and  an  ordinary  degree  of  common 
sense.  She  is  the  woman  who  has  lived  in  a 
predominantly  feminine  atmosphere  while 
her  husband  has  been  away.  She  has  lived 
in  a  women's  boardinghouse,  has  shared  an 
apartment  with  other  girls,  or  moved  in 
with  a  widowed  sister  or  aunt. 


^  Oil  lifiiit;  aKk<Mi  how  .she  man- 
^  u^ol  to  k<-<-p  Ml  yiiiiiif;,  an  old 
N«"{!;r«'ss  saitl:  ">\h«-n  I  work.s,  I 
works  har<l;  wht-ii  I  sit.s,  I  sits 
IfMisi';  an'  \»h«'ii  I  worries,  I  gofs  to 
sh-ep."       —SCOniSH  HOME  AND  COUNTRY. 


Mere  masculinity  interposed  on  this  femi- 
nine routine  is  cataclysmic.  There  is  the 
evening's  ritual  of  cold  cream  and  hair  curl- 
ers. Certainly  she  can't  deliberately  horrify 
the  returning  veteran  by  going  to  bed  that 
way  at  night.  She  has  to  dig  up  time  out  of 
an  already  overcrowded  day  to  do  this.  She 
has  to  kiss  good-by  to  snacks  out  of  paper 
bags  at  any  old  time  of  the  day  or  night,  and 
set  herself  to  a  schedule  of  two,  and  maybe 
three  at  first,  substantial  meals  at  regular 
hours.  He  has  had  careful  nutrition  in  the 
Army,  with  a  maximum  of  vitamins  and 
minerals.  He  expects  this  at  home,  likewise 
a  better  brand  of  housekeeping.  Every  indi- 
cation is  that  his  home  standards  have  gone 
up.  Stockings  washed  in  the  hand  basin  and 
underwear  drying  all  over  the  bathroom  are 
out.  Also,  she  has  got  to  accustem  her  ear 
to  some  very  plain  Anglo-Saxon  words.  He's 
going  to  talk  the  tongue  he  talked  for  three 
years  with  his  buddies;  and  that's  realistic, 
graphic,  robust.  Let  her  wrap  herself  in  gen- 
teel protest,  and  she'll  find  herself  being 
called  a  sissy  or  a  stale-date. 

For  her,  and  the  other  three  wife  types, 
all  this  means  more  steps,  more  work,  more 
deliberate  effort.  But  it  also  means  a  better 
chance  for  love.  There  are  domestic  fire- 
works ahead  for  these  wives,  undoubtedly. 
By  striving  and  maneuvering  and  diagram- 
ing their  reconversion,  these  fireworks  will 
probably  be  just  the  pin-wheel  variety  of 
fizz  and  whoosh  which  snuff  out  quickly. 
Otherwise  a  devastating  blaze  may  be 
kindled. 

Each  year  some  4,000,000  hopefuls  marry. 
Each  year  one  out  of  six  of  these  marriages 
ends  in  divorce.  That  is— each  year  until 
this  one.  The  figures  have  shot  up  all  over 
the  country  since  V-E  Day.  Service  centers, 
community  counseling  bureaus  and  the  Red 
Cross  report  an  overwhelming  succession  of 
veterans  and  veterans'  wives  seeking  divorce 
information.  People  whose  business  it  is  lo 
study  trends,  clinically  and  unemotionally, 


predict  that  by  1948  the  unhappiness  ratio 
will  be  one  divorce  to  every  four  marriages. 

The  general  supposition  is  that  war  di- 
vorces are  different:  that  they  are  induced 
by  the  restless  exaggerated  emotions  which 
are  epidemic  in  war  years.  But  the  supposi- 
tion is  not  true.  The  elements  that  create 
divorces  in  peacetime  also  create  them  in 
wartime— they  just  work  faster  and  a  little 
more  furiously.  Census  Bureau  records 
show  that  in  causes  cruelty  accounts  for 
three  out  of  six  divorces,  desertion  two  out 
of  six,  and  that  either  neglect  or  adultery  is 
responsible  for  the  remaining  one. 

Cruelty,  of  course,  is  the  technical  charge 
on  statute  books.  It  includes  varying  defini- 
tions and  interpretations  of  cruelty— men- 
tal, moral,  spiritual  and  extreme  physical 
barbarity.  The  National  Family  Welfare 
Association,  with  some  244  branches  in  the 
United  States  which  handle  more  than 
200,000  individual  family  problems  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  says  their  findings  indicate 
that  the  basic  ingredient  in  all  these  cruelty 
charges  is  disillusion. 

Ihe  faculty  of  building  up  illusion— which 
does  pretty  well  in  the  human  breast  in  nor- 
mal times— flourishes,  naturally,  during 
years  when  war  is  at  the  job  of  heightening 
and  distorting  emotions.  It  ferments  fur- 
lough infatuations  into  unpremeditated 
marriages.  It  translates  correspondence 
courtships— where  character  is  authored  by 
the  page— into  paper  marriages.  Both  are 
highly  volatile  emotional  risks,  and  statis- 
tics are  all  against  such  slight-acquaintance 
marriages. 

Also,  sweet  unreal  fantasy  is  an  occupa- 
tional disease  with  husband  G.  I.  In  the 
foxhole  and  on  his  time  off,  he  literally  feeds 
on  rosy  dreams  of  his  dear,  dear  home.  When 
it  turns  out  to  be  the  same  old  place,  he's 
stunned  and  resentful.  While  he  is  thus 
romanticizing  at  a  distance,  Mrs.  G.  I.  has 
probably  been  looking  at  the  same  holes  in 
the  screen,  at  the  same  leaky  faucet,  having 
squabbles  with  the  grocer,  but  serenely 
dreaming  of  the  day  when  Joe  will  come 
home  and  mend  the  screen,  fix  the  faucet, 
mop  the  grocery  shop  up  with  the  grocer, 
and  bear  her  off  to  that  little  orange  grove 
in  California. 

The  extent  and  universality  of  such  do- 
mestic fantasies  is  indicated  by  the  recent 
Army  survey  which  established  the  fact  that 
at  the  end  of  their  terminal  leave  75  per  cent 
of  the  discharged  veterans  do  not  go  back,  out 
of  personal  choice,  to  their  former  jobs  and 
environment.  Men  who  were  brought  up  J 
in  the  Bronx  are  going  west  to  farms  and 
small  towns  in  Montana,  Oregon,  Idaho. 
Arkansas  G.  I.'s  want  to  try  their  hand  at 
technical  work  in  St.  Louis  or  Chicago. 

If  Mrs.  G.  I.  is  bewildered  by  this,  if  her 
brand  of  reconversion  doesn't  turn  the  trick, 
she  still  has  an  excellent  chance  at  remedy. 
She  can  take  her  acutely  personal  problem 
to  a  marriage  counselor,  where  she  may 
learn  it  is  also  th/e  acutely  personal  problem 
of  twenty  or  thirty  or  a  himdred  thousand 
other  women.  Learning  this  is  a  tonic  to 
her  pained  and  bruised  feelings,  and  with 
this  she  has  the  benefit  of  a  clear  and  im- 
partial light  on  her  impasse. 

Marriage  counsel  has  become  a  necessary^ 
part  of  American  life.  Some  250  college 
courses  this  year  are  giving  lessons  in  living 
together  in  marriage.  Thousands  of  marriage 
counselors,  dealing  in  common  sense  and 
impartiality,  are  functioning  steadily,  un* 
obtrusively,  effectively  in  thousands  of 
American  cities  and  towns.  They  are  avail? 
able,  with  or  without  fees,  in  the  250  o| 
more  branches  of  various  family-welfaif 
associations,  in  more  than  200  Jewish  an^ 
Catholic  social-service  offices,  and  in  somS 
25  marriage-counseling  bureaus  maintained 
by  well-known  doctors  and  psychologists,  i 

The  records  of  these  marriage  repail 
shops  produce  the  same  heartening  average^ 
Two  thirds  of  the  thousands  of  cases  thej 
advise  each  year  are  reconciled;  with 
average  of  two  out  of  every  five  being  solvt 
by  three-way  discussions.  Sometimes  it's  Ik 
simple  as  showing  a  wife  her  ex-G.  I.'s  accw 
sation  that  she's  a  sloppy  housekeeper  S 
(Continued  on  Page  76)  1 
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This  new  Ford  car — so  big  and  smartly 
styled— offers  more  new  developments 
than  most  pre-war  yearly  models  .  .  .  New- 
type  springs — long  and  slow-acting — give 
you  a  velvety  ride  that's  smooth  and  level 
.  .  .  Brakes,  too,  offer  major  new  advance- 
ments. They're  oversize  hydraulics  that 
give  "cushioned  stops" — quick  but  quiet. 
Less  pedal  pressure  needed  .  .  .  Under  that 
trim,  broad  hood  there's  slepped-up  po\>er 
— and  remarkable  thrift  in  gas  and  oil  .  .  . 
Inside,  new  luxury  awaits  you.  Colorful 
fabrics  and  trim  in  distinctive  two-tone 
combinations.  Smartly  tailored  seats  that 
are  wide  and  deep  .  .  •  Two  great  engines  to 
choose  from:  The  V-8,  now  increased  from 
90  to  100  horsepower;  the  90  horsepower 
Six  .  .  .  Yes,  everywhere  you  look,  you'll 
find  advancements  in  this  youthful  new 
car  .  .  .  Ask  your  Ford  dealer  about  the 
smartest  Ford  cars  ever  built. 

FORD      MOTOR       COMPANY 

TUNE  IN.  .  .  THE  FORD  SHOW .  .  .  CBS.  Tuesdays.  10-10:30 
P.M.,  E.S.L  THE  FORD  SUNDAY  EVENING  HOUR  .  .  .  ABC,  Sun- 
days.   8-9  P.M.,  E.S.L 
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WHAT?  Your  mother  never  had  a  Loan 
Shelf?  You  never  heard  of  one? 
Neither  did  we,  until  Matilda  Rose 
McLaren  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  wrote 
us  this  story: 

Her  father  was  a  country  doctor,  in  the 
horse-and-buggy  days  when  hospitals 
were  few  and  hard  to  get  to.  So,  when  he 
was  called— for  anything  from  typhoid  to 
a  blessed  event— his  wife  would  rush  for 
the  doctor's  Loan  Shelf. 

"She'd  assemble  atomizers,  hot 
water  bottles,   crutches,   anything 
the  case  seemed  to  call  for   .    .    . 
and  pack  them  into  Doc's  buggy  to 
be  loaned  to  the  patient   'for  the 
duration ' . " 

More  often  than  anything  else,  says 
daughter  Matilda,  into  that  buggy-back 
went  sheets.  Pequot  sheets! 

"Our  only  method  of  sterilization 
was  boiling  and  more  boiling, 
then  drying  in  the  blistering  sun. 
And  Mother  said  she'd  never  trust 
any  but  her  favorite  Pequot  sheets 
to  stand  up  under  all  that." 

The  doctor  has  retired  now,  and  so  have 
many  of  the  Pequots.  But  last  Summer 
Matilda  Rose  went  home  for  a  visit .  . . 


and  there  on  her  bed  was  one  of  those  old 
Loan  Shelf  s/ieefs  — still  crisp  and  white 
and  inviting! 

And  here's  good  news  for  you  who 
want  sheets  of  this  old-time  sturdiness: 
Every  day  more  Pequots  become  avail- 
able for  civilians.  If  your  store  should  be 
short,  it  won't  be  long  till  a  new  supply 
comes  along.  So  keep  asking  for  Pequots, 
America's  most  popular  sheets! 

Pequot  Mills.  Salem,  Massachusetts. 


PEPUDT 
SHEETS 


SO  good- 
looking 


so  long- 
wearing 


BUY   VlfrrOHY    BONDS 


(Continued  from  Page  74) 
quite  just,  and  thereby  sending  her  post- 
haste to  one  of  the  13,156  centers  for  adult 
education  in  homemaking  now  available  in 
the  United  States.  If  there  isn't  a  school  in 
her  neighborhood,  the  counselor  will  tell  her 
that  any  group  of  ten  women  can  ask  their 
state  department  of  vocational  education  to 
form,  with  its  funds,  an  adult  class  in  home- 
making.  On  the  other  hand,  not-so-simple 
husband-and-wife  situations  may  require 
twenty  to  twenty-five  conferences  before 
they  are  ironed  out. 

One  of  the  crucial,  but  simpler,  G.  I. 
cases  which  turned  up  in  a  Philadelphia 
marriage  bureau  recently  was  that  of  a  des- 
perately imhappy  wife  of  a  young  para- 
trooper. At  seventeen,  she  had  married 
after  a  whirlwind  courtship.  But  a  month 
later,  when  her  cadet  husband  went  off  to 
camp,  she  could  not  accompany  him  as  they 
had  planned— she  had  to  get  a  layette  to- 
gether. He  rushed  home  on  furlough  a  year 
later,  and  almost  immediately  she  had  be- 
come pregnant  again.  So  for  three  years 
she  had  an  incessant  round  of  diapers,  feed- 
ing schedules  and  the  kitchen  sink.  When 
her  young  paratrooper  husband  arrived 
home  he  didn't  lose  a  minute  tackling  his 
job  of  family  man.  With  a  sense  of  having 
lost  three  years  away  from  his  profession, 
he  worked  fast,  furiously  and  far  into  his 
evenings  to  make  up.  Also,  he  saved  every 
penny  he  could  get  his  hands  on. 

Under  this  regime  his  wife  confessed  she 
had  had  tantrums,  had  moped  and  drooped. 
She  came  to  the  counselors  talking  divorce. 
The  burden  was  too  oppressive,  she  said 
drearily;  she  wanted  to  send  the  children  to 
their  grandparents,  divorce  her  husband 
and  go  off  to  college  for  several  years,  where 
she  could  have  fun.  The  counselors  talked 
to  the  outraged  young  husband.  It  was 
two  hours  before  they  could  convince  him 
his  twenty-year-old  wife's  craving  for  amuse- 
ment was  normal.  Their  advice  was  that 
he  put  a  large  portion  of  his  salary  into  an 
amusement  fund,  out  of  which  he  could  hire 
someone  to  mind  the  babies  two  nights  a 
week  while  he  and  his  wife  went  dancing  or 
to  the  theater.  It  is  working  beautifully. 
Both  are  doing  better  jobs  individually; 
both  want  to  be  together;  both  are  content. 

Another  Mrs.  G.  I.  came  into  a  New  York 
bureau  to  tell  about  her  twenty-two-year- 
old  husband  who  had  had  very  little  combat, 
but  who  in  three  years  of  Army  life  had 
served  in  some  eight  or  ten  base  operation 
camps.  She  had  schooled  herself,  she  said, 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  he  wasn't  interested 
in  going  back  to  his  law  courses.  It  wasn't 
a  question  of  finances  with  them,  whether 
he  worked  or  not.  He  had  plenty  of  money, 


and  they  were  living  comfortably  in  a  large 
de  luxe  apartment  with  her  family,  who  were 
well  off.  It  was  a  question  of  getting  along 
with  him  hour  in  and  hour  out.  He  couldn't 
seem  to  make  up  his  mind  about  anything 
now— which  suit  he'd  put  on,  whether  he 
wanted  scrambled  eggs  or  fried,  which  direc- 
tion he'd  walk  on  his  way  through  the  park. 
She  was  told  to  keep  hands  off;  to  let  him 
muddle  through  these  decisions  alone;  not 
on  any  account  to  start  forcibly  making  up 
his  mind  for  him.  This  was  difficult,  because 
she  was  a  vigorous  forthright  person;  but 
she  rode  a  tight  rein  on  herself  from  then  on. 

But  in  a  month  she  was  back  again.  Her 
husband  had  done  a  sudden  about-face,  she 
said.  The  morning  after  the  cook  and  butler 
decamped,  he  suddenly  started  function- 
ing—but how!  He  organized  the  whole 
family,  from  grandmother  to  grammar- 
school  brother,  allotted  tasks,  duties  and 
functions  to  each  one,  set  up  an  inspection 
unit,  and  likewise  a  family  court  to  review 
infringements  and  mete  out  pvmishment.  In- 
stead of  chaos,  things  were  getting  done— 
but  he  was  an  acute  pain  in  the  neck  to 
everyone. 

The  counselors  explained  both  of  these 
phases  were  natural  products  of  Army  life, 
where  the  commanding  officer  does  a  man's 
thinking  for  him,  and  where  tasks  are  regi- 
mented. Obviously,  the  counselors  said,  i; 
was  up  to  her  to  make  her  family  see  thi 
and  promise  to  go  along  with  him  until  h 
got  his  balance  again— probably  in  anothei 
six  months.  But  it  didn't  take  that  long 
Without  conflicting  emotional  scenes  wit! 
his  wife,  without  broad  ribbing  from  he 
and  the  others  in  the  family  to  pull  tb 
props  out  from  under  him,  this  ex-soldie 
was  his  agreeable  tolerant  self  again  in  tfire 
months,  and  back  at  law  school. 

Marriage-repair  bureaus  repeat  one  ai 
tide  of  faith  over  and  over  again  to  warrin 
G.  I.'s  and  Mrs.  G.  I. 's— that  it  is  not  safet 
or  prosperity  or  glamour  or  sex  that  hold 
a  home  together,  but  cultivating  comma 
interests,  bearing  burdens  mutually  an 
working  together  toward  a  mutual  goa 
Hold  a  family  council  together,  they  urgi 
as  soon  as  he  is  ready  for  it,  and  draft  oufi 
mutual  program  for  work  and  recreatio 
Then  try  this  out  six  months  together,  thl 
say,  before  even  talking  of  divorce. 

One  seasoned  doctor  observer  of  mi 
riages  says,  "No  greater  mistake  is commori 
made  than  to  think  a  successful  marrial  | 
ever  'settles  down.'  It  must  be  a  dynani  ^ 
relationship,  a  continuous  adjustment  |l 
two  changing  personalities  surrounded  ij" 
perpetually  changing  scenes."  Then  he  ad> 
"And  remember— marriage  is  always 
fun  than  being  single ! " 


•  •••••••••••••••••*• 


BY    MARCELEIVE   COX 


ABOUT  the  time  a  woman  gives  up  the 
jfTL  hope  of  making  herself  glamorous,  her 
daughters  decide  it  can  be  done. 

The  time  to  spank  is  when  a  parent  grows 
tired  of  maneuvering. 

Raising  children  is  like  baking  bread:  it 
has  to  be  a  slow  process  or  you  end  up  with 
an  overdone  crust  and  an  underdone  in- 
terior. 

The  final  stage  in  being  a  parent  is  not  to 
be  apparent. 

The  cart  before  the  horse  means  adult- 
hood before  childhood. 

Child  of  new  neighbor:  "My  mother  has 
done  a  pretty  good  job  of  training  me,  but 
there's  one  thing  she's  never  been  able  to  get 
me  to  do— and  that's  to  stop  talking." 

Just  as  a  kitten  in  its  play  is  learning 
agility  in  catching  mice,  so  a  youngster  in 
his  first  love  affair  is  learning  skill  in  choos- 
ing a  mate. 


Children,  unlike  other  animals,  pes 
none  of  the  homing  instinct. 

A  man  can  be  judged  by  the  kin4 
woman  who  married  him.  , 

The  trouble  with  some  relatives  is  1 
they  not  only  follow  a  couple  up  the  ais3 
the  church,  but  into  the  new  home. 

A  child  who  hasn't  learned  to  enjoyj 
food  will  miss  one  of  life's  greatest  pie 


«h 


Luck:  getting  a  runner  in 
that  has  a  hole  in  the  heel. 


the  stoc 


Nothing  surpasses  the  art  of  storytt 
in  giving  children  a  perfect  childhood. 

The  amusing  thing  about  having  a  I 
band  get  the  evening  paper  first  is  thil 
spends  the  rest  of  the  night  asking,  % 
you  read  such-and-such?" 

No  business  a  man  has  is  more  impo 
than  that  of  being  a  "regular  fellow"  i, 
eyes  of  his  children.  \ 
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Far  cry  from  a  foxhole!  Army  life  was  never  like  this  for  this  cx-G  J., 
now  drifting  off  on  this  dream  of  a  dream  mattress  — Beautyrcst, 
made  by  Simmons  Company! 

And  before  long  you,  too,  will  be  relaxing  on  a  Beautyrest 
—  a  NEW  Beautyrest  — for  Beautyrests  are  coming  back! 
Coming  back  with  those  8S7  famous  coils.  And  they'll  still  be 
individually  pocketed  ...  to  yield  independently  to  every  curve 
and  turn  of  your  body  ...  to  provide  you  with  "mid-mattress  com- 
fort" clear  to  the  edges.  And  your  Beautyrest's  deep  sides  will  stay 
always  firm  and  resilient,  thanks  to  that  patented  "sag-proof" 
border. 


If  you  can  wait  a  little  longer  for  a  Beautyrest.  by  all  means  do 
so!  If  you  simply  hare  to  have  a  new  mattress  now,  buy  one  of 
Simmons'  other  fine  innersi)ring  mattresses  .  .  .  made  as  only 
Simmons  can  make  them!  Remember,  the  name  "Simmons"'  on  a 
mattress  is  your  assurance  of  good  workmanship  and  restful  re- 
laxation. 

BEAUTYREST-The  world's  Most  Comfortable  Mattress! 

Made  by  SIMMONS  COMPANY 


Say 


Jiefford 

Jbrjtne  cheese 


Hot  Shefford  Cheese  "Parly  Idea" 


A  Pot  of  Sunshine  to  add  glamour 
and  gaiety  to  holiday  festivities 
— a  hot  spread  for  hors  d'oeuvres 
made  from  Shefford  Chevelle* 
Brand  Cheese  food.  Guests 
"spread  their  own." 


If  you  appreciate  quality  as  well 
as  nutritious  proteins  in  cheese, 
say  "Shefford"  for  fine  cheese — 
whether  it's  Shefford  Chevelle 
Cheese  food,  Shefford  American 
or  any  other  SheiTord  Cheese. 


SHEFFORD   CHEESE   CO.,  INC Green    Bay,  Wisco  n  sin 

SA  VORY  CHEVELLE  SPREAD— P\ace  in  saucepan  ^i  pound  Shefford  Chevelle, 
2J^  tablespoons  salad  dressing,  I4  teaspoon  grated  onion.  '4  teaspoon  prepared  mus- 
tard and  3  tablespoons  milk.  Cook  over  low  heat  until  Chevelle  melts,  stirring  to 
blend  and  to  avoid  sticking.  Serve  in  a  bowl  and  sprinkle  with  paprika.  Spread, 
hot  or  cold,  on  crackers,  toast  or  potato  chips. 

*Chevelle  is  a  trade-mark  owned  hy  Shefford  Cheese  Co.,  Inc. 
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(Conlinued  from  Page  43) 

can  keep  on  and  on.  for  it's  one  of  those 
never-get-enough  eatables.  So  provide 
plenty,  mixing  it  up  as  I've  pointed  out: 

To  1  can  liver  pate  add  1  hard-c«eked 
egg,  finely  chopped.  1  tablespoon  finely 
minced  onion  and  2  to  3  teaspoons  mayon- 
naise to  moisten.  Mix  well.  Spread  on 
toast  or  toasted  crackers. 

ttrifiht  as  a  button.  You  may  have 
chicken  now  without  feeling  like  Ike  on  the 
neighbor's  fence,  after  all  these  long  lean 
days,  when  just  to  hear  a  rooster  crow  was 
enough  to  give  you  the  jitters.  With  perfect 
equanimity  you  can  smell  it  a-b'ilin'  in  the 
pot,  or  make  that  good  cream  gravy  and 
dish  up  a  basket  or  even  a  bucket  of  biscuit 
to  go  with  it.  Or  you  can  go  right  ahead  and 
roast  and  baste  and  taste  the  green  sage  and 
marjoram  stuffing  as  it  oozes  in  the  oven. 
Yes.  ma'am,  chicken  days  are  here  again.  So 
here's  a  new  chicken,  ham  and  cranberry 
salad  mold,  for  ham  is  traipsing  right  along 
with  chicken,  and  it  has  paid  us  to  wait.  And 
now  for  the  receipt. 

«'iii«'Ki-:>',  HAM  a:vi»  riiAX- 

HKIIKY  KALAI»  KIXU 

('00k  a  3!4  to  4  pound  chicken  until  ten- 
der, ailding  salt,  celery  leaves,  parsley  and 
ciiiioii  to  the  watci — and  if  >«u  leave  out 
any  leaf  ihiiitf.  you  know  uhicli!  Begins 
\tilli/>.  Cool  llie  clii<-kcii.  Keinovc  all  the 
meat  from  the  hones  and  all  the  skin  and 
gristle,  (ail  into  small  pic<-cs.  You'll  get 
ahout  2  cups  of  chick«'n.  Now  hring  to  a 
hoil  I  cups  <'ranhcrries  aii<l  2  cups  hoiling 
\*aler.  .\d<l  I  cup  sugar.  [4  teaspoon  salt, 
and  <-<iok  five  minutes.  Stir  in  t  teaspoons 
unflu\<>rcd  gelatin  that  has  heen  softened 
ll\e  minutes  in  '4  <°up  colli  vt ater.  Cool  in  a 
pan  of  ic«'  «al«'ror  in  the  refrigerator  until 
thick  and  sirupy.  )\  hi'le  this  is  going  on, 
a<ld  I  cup  <li<-c<l  co<ik<-<l  ham  an<l  '/i  cup 
<licc<l  c«'l«Ty  to  the  chicken,  lilend  'A  cup 
<'r<'ani  and  I  tahlcspoon  prcparctl  mustard 
into  I  cup  mii>oniiaisc  and  mix  into  the 
<'lii<'kcn.  ham  and  cclcr>  .  Season  to  taste 
uith  salt  ami  pepper.  Soften  l!^  envelopes 
(I'i  talilespoons)  uiillavorcil  gelatin  in  '4 
cup  c<ild  water  and  dissolve  thoroughl.v 
over  hot  water.  Stir  into  the  chickcn-sala<l 
mivturc.  Mix  well.  I'our  half  the  cran- 
herrv  mixturt-  into  the  hottom  of  a  6-<'up 
ring  mold  or  loaf  pan.  ('hill  in  a  pan  of  ice 
water  until  firm,  riien  pour  the  chicken- 
salad  mixture  in  over  the  <>ranl>crry  layer. 
The  chi<-ken-salad  mixture  sets  very 
ciiii<-kly:  it's  hc-ttcr  to  have  the  cranberry 
mixture  well  on  toward  setting  before  you 
add  the  gelatin  to  the  salad  mixture.  >\  hen 
this  sccon<l  layer  is  set.  cover  with  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  cranberry  mixture  and 
chill  until  it"s  thoroughly  set  arul  firm. 
(>arnish  v»ith  greens  and  crystallized  cran- 
berries, if  you  happen  to  have. 

Spoh-f  of  a  hot  aiHh,  didn't  i?  And  it's 
not  only  hot  to  start  with,  but  it  will  keep 
hot,  too,  but  not  too  long  when  they  begin  to 
dip  in. 

If  ever  there  was  a  month  cut  out  for  oys- 
ters, it  is  December — well,  November  is,  too, 
and  you  can't  go  wrong  on  January,  but 
don't  call  me  too  orthodox  if  I  keep  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  Have  the  oysters  as 
hot  as  hot,  always.  I'll  be  round  to  taste,  so 
watch  that  stew,  have  an  eye  to  that  scallop. 
You  know  how  I  am  about  oysters.  But 
Christmas  will  come  and  go  and  New  Year's 
be  here  if  I  don't  get  around  to  telling  about 
a  scallop  of  oysters  and  corn. 

SiCALI.OPlvD  OYitiTEAS 
AXD  cole's 

Prepare  3  cups  cracker  crumbs.  (Don't 
use  cracker  meal  for  this.  It  is  too  fine — 
too  fine  for  most  things,  to  my  notion.) 
Drain  16  oysters  and  save  I  <'up  li<|iior. 
Have  ready  4  cups  <-ream-style  «-orn.  mixed 
with  14  cup  cream,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  '4 
teaspoon  pepper.  iNow  melt  '/i  cup  butter 
or  margarine  in  a  skillet  over  l<>v\  heat. 
Add  the  cracker  crumbs:  season  uith  !j 
t<-aspo<>n  salt  and  toss  them  all  together. 
Tak<-  a  fairly  d<-cp  cassj-roh'  so  you  have 
three  lavers  of  crumbs,  beginning  aiul  end- 
ing with  crumbs,  with  the  corn  and  oys- 
ters in  between.    .Just  put   1  cup  buttered 
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Gets  ALL  the  juice  without 
rind  oil,  seeds  or  pulp. 

There  is  only  ONE 

Diuce-O-Mat 


TSADE    MARK 


OTHER    RIVAL    ORIGINALS 

ORIGI-NALISTS 


KITCHENEERING 

Tr4d*  Mark 


IRiMid 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


.  WRITE 
FOR  INCOME  TAX 
SAVING  BOOKLET 


Nurses 

WHITE    SWAN    UNIFORMS   INC..  DEPT.  3,  YONKERS.  N.  1. 


MAKE 

ICE  CREAM  or  PUDDING 

At  tiome — Quick — Delicious — Any  flavor. 
ICE  CREAM— no  cooking  or  rewhippinq.  Pure 
sweet  cream  flavor.  Smooth.  Evaporated  milk 
may  be  used.  Sure  to  be  pure — YOU  make  it. 
PUDDING — delicate  teiture.  Make  in  5  minutes 
without  stirring.  Sets  at  room  temperature. 
.  .  .  Simple  recipes  inside  each  15c  package.  .  . 
Please  ask  your  grocer — if  he  doesn't  carry 
Londonderry   send   $1.00  for   7   pkgs..   postpaid. 

LOIlDOnD€llliy 

Homemade   Ice   Cream  and  Pudding 

STABfUZCBS 

LONDONOERRr  —  835    HOWARD,    SAN    FRANCISCO    3,    CALIF. 


FRUIT  JUICE  SERVER 
SALT'N  PEPPER  SETS 


FEDERAL 
HOUSEWARES 


Remember,  please:  your  dealer  is  doing 
his  best  to  maintain  a  stock  of  these  [Jocu- 
lar, practical  items  for  youf  If  he  is 
temporarily  out,  won't  you  inquire  again? 

Federal  Tool  CoRr.,  Chicago  12.  ill. 


\ 


i 
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SVRUP  SER 


AT  OEPARTMENT.  H  AROWARK,  Se  to  $1  STORES 
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The  gathering  of  maple  sap  starts  with  a  rush 
when  the  frosty  nights  of  early  spring  are 
followed  by  days  of  brilliant,  warm  sunshine. 

Rich  in  real 
maple  sugar  flavor 

The  luscious  taste  of  real  maple  sugar 
— it's  a  downright  mouth-watering  treat  I 
And  it's  a  treat  you  get  in  every  bottle 
of  our  delicious  Vermont  Maid  Syrup. 

We  take  maple  sugar  with  a  full,  rich 
flavor.  Then  blend  it  with  cane  sugar  and 
other  sugars.  This  enhances  the  maple 
flavor — makes   it   richer,   more  delicious. 

Always  uniform,  too.  You  get  the  same 
true    maple    sugar    flavor    in 
every  bottle  of  Vermont  Maid 
Syrup.  Get  it  at  your  grocer's. 

Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc., 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


Syrup 


"giant  petunias 


Exquisitely  ruffled  and  fringed, 
ioverSin.  across.  All  colors,  mixed. 
25c-Packet  of  Seeds  for]  0c--.se7irf  dime  today! 

W.  ATLEE   BURPEE   CO. 
Burpee  Building  _„  465  Burpee  Building 
liiadelphia  32,  Pa.  Clinton,  Iowa 


SAUCE 


Ask  for  A'l  when  dining  ouf. 
eep  A* I   on  the  table  at  home. 

One  sauce  for  all  meats,  fish,  fowl,  eggs, 
beans  or  salads.  The  international  fa- 
vorite for  over  100  years. 
'.  P.  Heublein  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Hartford  I,  Conn. 


The  DASH  that 

makes  the  DISH 


crumbs  in  a  layer  on  the  bottom  of  tbc 
oa.sserole.  Cover  with  half  the  corn.  Ar- 
range half  of  the  oysters  over  the  lop.  Sea- 
son hghtly  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
moisten  with  part  of  the  oyster  liquor. 
.4dd  another  layer  of  crumbs,  another 
layer  of  corn,  oysters,  and  so  to  the  finish 
of  crumbs.  Bake  in  moderately  hot  oven. 
37.5°  F.,  about  forty  minutes.  This  much 
will  serve  8. 

I  think  you  will  be  really  charmed  with 
this  hot  dish.  Have  a  lot  of  hot  rolls  on 
hand,  and  jellies  and  pickles  and  any  relishes 
that  suit  your  fancy. 

fairn  dainas.  It's  not  only  in  the  moon- 
lit glen,  down  where  the  witches  implore  the 
moon  and  the  star  dust  gleams  on  their  silver 
shoon,  that  the  fairies  gather  again.  They 
come  in  the  wake  of  a  silver  ship;  not  cold, 
not  cold  is  the  spun-glass  tip  of  a  magic  jew- 
eled spoon.  And  on  Qiristmas  Eve  it's  a 
rigadoon  you  hear  as  they  soar  and  dip.  For 
these  are  things  not  made  with  hands,  nor 
caught  in  a  fairy  ship. 

PIIVE  APPLE- AVOCADO 
ICE  CltEAM 

-Soft en  1  envelope  unflavorcd  gelatin  in  2 
tablespoons  cold  water.  Combine  1  cup 
milk,  2  egg  yolks,  '/2  cup  sugar  and  '/4  tea- 
spoon sail  in  lopof doublcboilcr.  Beatwilh 
a  rotary  egg  bcaleruntil  the  ingredienlsare 
well  blended.  Placeovcrhotwaterandcook, 
stirring  constantly  until  the  mixture  coats 
the  spoon.  Remove  from  the  hot  water. 
Add  the  softened  gelatin  and  stir  until  dis- 
solved. Cool.  Add  l^i  teaspoons  vanilla  and 
2  cups  light  cream.  Turn  mixture  into  Iray 
of  automatic  refrigerator  and  freeze  until 
one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
around  the  edge  has  frozen  firm.  Remove 
to  chilled  bowl  and  beat  smooth.  Have 
ready  1  cup  crushed  pineapple  mixed  with 
'/i  cup  sieved  avocado  and  2  tablespoons 
lemon  juice.  Fold  into  the  icecream.  Now 
beat  2  egg  whiles  until  stiff  but  not  dry, 
«  i  lb  '/4  cup  sugar.  Fold  into  mixture.  Re- 
liMii  to  tray  and  finish  freezing.  Stir  the 
ice  cream  after  it  has  been  freezing  for  half 
an  hour  and  again  after  another  half  hour. 

Thvsv  Mcnn't  last.  They  are  jewels  that 
melt  in  the  mouth.  That  is  all.  Little  caps 
for  the  fairy  queen,  but  anyone  will  forget 
about  hats  and  caps  and  jewels  and  lose  all 
the  manners  one  was  ever  taught  and  eat 
them  up  and  up  and  up.  That's  how  deli- 
cately delicious  they  are;  and  with  that 
fairy-green  ice  cream,  they'll  be  a  jewel 
symphony.  This  is  how  you  turn  them  out. 

JE^  EI.  MEniNGlES 

Beat  !4  cup  egg  whiles  wilh  '/4  teaspoon 
sail  until  stiff  but  not  dry.  A«ld  1  cup  pow- 
dered sugar  gradually,  a  tablespoon  al  a 
lime.  Beat  after  all  the  sugar  is  used  until 
the  mixture  will  "crease"  and  can  be  cut 
through  with  a  clean  knife.  If  sugar  is 
added  loo  fast,  the  meringue  will  not  be 
slifF  enough.  Add  Yi  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Shape  with  pastry  bag  or  lube  inlo  small 
spiral  cones,  or  shape  ihcm  with  a  s(*oon 
on  a  well-grcasc<l  cooky  sheet.  Si>rinklc 
with  mixc<l  candied  fruits  cut  inlo  small 
pieces — citron,  candietl  cherries,  orange 
and  lemon  peel  or  any  other  jewel-colored 
fruit.  Bake  in  a  very  slow  oven,  2.50- 
27.5°  F.,  for  about  forly-live  minutes.  They 
sboul<lii''l  really  brown  at  all,  but  slay 
very  light.    Slii>  off  wilh  a  spatula. 

A'o»r  it  man  bv  saiil.  I  haven't  men- 
tioned it  before,  but  I  will  now.  Just  a  word. 
Let's  not  forget  that  this  is  our  first  warless 
Christmas  in  five  years.  These  have  been 
long,  long  years  and  dark  days.  But  now 
we're  out  of  the  sound  of  war  and  the 
thought  of  fighting  should  be  behind  us. 

I  think  we  should  celebrate  this  glorious 
season;  if  quietly,  because  of  some  sadness 
in  our  hearts,  let's  not  take  happiness  away 
that  is  in  another's  heart.  Nor  make  it  less 
with  gloomy  face  and  downcast  eyes.  Let's 
be  as  gay  as  in  our  minds  it's  meant  to  be. 

So,  from  way  out  here  to  way  out  there, 
once  more,  dear  friends  of  mine,  from  me  to 
you — A  Merry  Christmas,  and  a  white  one. 
And  next  month  I  shall  tell  you  a  tall  tale 
about  my  Christmas  present — well,  you 
won't  believe  it.  but  it's  true.  (Her  name  is 
Amber.)  Give  you  three  guesses.  And  I 
don't  need  a  saddle. 


"THE  THUNDER  OF  APPLAUSE,"  sighed  the  opera  star, 
"is  thrilling.  But  a  cup  oi really  roaster-fresh  coffee.,  .ah-h,  how 
I'd  sing  for  that!"  "Well,  Madame,"  chimed  in  the  Maestro,  "try 
this!"... and  with  a  flourish  he  instantly  made  a  cup  of  Nescafe. 
She  took  one  taste,  and  sang  out..."Swell-l-l-l!" 

You'll  say  so,  too.  For  here's  how  Nescafe 
brings  you  a  real  high  in  coffee  enjoyment. 
In  a  way  that  only  Nestle's  knows,  an  extract 
is  made  from  fine  coffees  fresh  from  the 
roaster . . .  then  instantly  its  flavor  is  sealed 
in!  You  release  this  locked-in  freshness  by 
just  adding  hot  water. 

So  easy  to  prepare... no  coffee  maker  to  get 
ready  or  clean  up . . .  no  grounds  to  dispose 
of.  A  teaspoon  ful  of  Nescafe  makes  a  cup- 
ful—  for  only  about  1''.  No  waste ...  you 
make  exactly  the  amount  you  need — and 
just  the  strength  you  like. 


'^'^^^^is.^ns^.hr^ 


tiKSTVt 


1  ""        NETWEIOMT«0«-    " 


NESCAFE  (PRONOUNCED  NES-CAFAY)  IS  A  NESTLE  PRODUCT,  COMPOSED  OF  EQUAL  PARTS  OF  SKILL- 
FULLY BREWED  SOLUBLE  COFFEE  AND  ADDED  CARBOHYDRATES  (DEXTRINS,  MALTOSE  AND  DEXTROSE) 
ADDED  SOLELY  TO  PROTECT  THE  FLAVOR  •  •  *' NESTLE'S  MILK  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 
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HEAT  AND  EAT  .  . .  that's  the  simple,  take- 
it-easy  recipe  for  serving  a  delicious  dish 
of  Van  Camp's  Beans  .  .  .  the  original 
heat-and-eat  beans  .  .  .  first  in  favor  with 
lovers  of  good  food  everywhere. 

Van  Camp's  Beans  are  prepared  for 
you  by  an  exclusive  process  that  makes 
them  thoroughly  digestible  .  .  .  highly  nu- 
tritious and  rich  in  protein  content  .  .  . 
brimming  with  the  flavor  of  the  secret, 
savory  sauce.  Enjoy  them — all  Van  Camp's 
take-it-easy  foods — often. 

VAN  CAMP'S  FOODS  —  Products  of  Stokely-Van  Camp, 
InCf  Indianapolis  andStokely~Van  Camp,  Ltd,  of  Canada, 

Listen  to  "TAKE  IT  EASY  TIME" 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System 

MONDAY       •       WEDNESDAY       •        FRIDAY 

11:30  AM  ESI        10:30  AM  CSI        9:30  AM  MST       8:30  AM  PST 


at  first.  But  when  she  went  on  to  the  pastor's 
sermon — "  I  take-a  my  text  from  the  one-eye 
chapter  of  the  two-eye  John  "—she  had  them 
shrieking  with  laughter.  They  roared  and 
whooped.  Chester,  clapping  his  hands,  cried, 
"Pat,  you're  wonderful!  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  you  could  do  this  sort  of  thing?" 

Exultation,  a  brief,  wild  moment  of  free- 
dom, of  daring.  But  when  she  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  help  bring  in  the  refreshments, 
the  colored  maid  had  looked  at  her.  It  was  a 
long  look,  weighted  with  scorn.  "Think 
you're  pretty  smart,  don't  you!"  she  said 
out  of  the  corner  of  her  mouth.  "Got  them 
all  fooled,  haven't  you?" 

Pinkey  dropped  the  plate  and  turned 
away.  "  It  burned  me,  it  was  hot,"  she  cried. 
But  it  was  the  cold  striking  through  her. 
She  told  them  she  had  a  headache;  she  went 
to  her  room  and  locked  the  door. 

The  next  day  she  had  to  go  to  the  hospital. 
But  the  whisper  had  run  before  her,  not  to 
her  friends  or  to  the  other  nurses,  but  there 
just  the  same.  That  colored  visiting  doctor, 
the  Canadian  whom  she  had  always  avoided, 
had  looked  at  her  strangely.  And  the  scrub- 
woman in  the  ward,  a  stout,  jolly  black 
woman.  When  Pinkey  had  to  tell  her  that 
the  mop  had  been  left  out  of  place,  she  said 
under  her  breath,  "  I  don't  take  orders  from 
the  likes  of  you." 

Then  all  the  fears  came  out  from  where 
they  were  buried.  She  went  to  her  room, 
packed,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Chester.  One 
thing  comforted  her  now:  Chester  would 
never  know  why  she  had  written  him  that 
their  marriage  was  impossible,  he  would 
never  know  why  she  had  left  without  even 
saying  good-by.  Luckily  no  one  had  known 
their  plans.  That  made  it  easier. 

The  road  she  had  followed  joined  the  open 
highway  now.  On  each  side  were  Negro 
cabins.  Pinkey  passed  them  all.  Then  she 
turned  off,  by  a  path  that  notched  the  road 
bank.  Set  back  beyond  an  oak  tree  hung 
with  moss  there  was  another  cabin,  older 
than  the  rest.  It  sat  sideways  to  the  road,  as 
if  its  loyalty  were  divided  between  the 
paved  highway  and  the  big  house  that  was 
just  visible  beyond,  through  the  trees. 

Pinkey  went  along  the  narrow  dirt  path, 
up  the  steps  to  the  sagging  porch.  There  she 
stopix'd  and  stood  looking  in  at  the  open 
cabin  dcxjr. 

The  room  was  dark  and  hard  to  make  out. 
A  little  sun  came  in  by  the  eastern  windows 
and  the  patchwork  quilt  on  the  cot  bed 
caught  the  light.  For  a  moment  that  was 
all  Pinkey  could  see.  Then  other  things 
took  on  shape.  She  saw  the  dark  walls  plas- 
tered with  faded  newspapers,  the  hickory 
chairs  with  cowhide  seats  and  Granny's 
rocking  chair  that  had  lost  its  rockers.  She 
saw  the  black  wood  stove  with  the  stovepipe 
crooking  into  the  chimney  hole,  the  curtain 
across  one  corner  of  the  room.  Granny's 
clothes  hanging  behind  it. 

Pinkey  shivered  and  drew  back.  She  had 
forgotten — or  had  she  ever  known?— how 


awful  it  was,  how  bleak  and  bare  and  sordid 
And  nothing  had  changed. 

She  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  porch  an( 
looked  off  through  the  trees.  The  big  hous 
was  still  there,  withdrawn  as  always,  yet  in 
escapable.  Only  the  trees  had  grown,  an( 
the  garden  shrubs,  shutting  it  in  upon  itsell 
The  big  house,  where  she  could  not  go. 

Pinkey  turned.  A  path  led  in  through  th 
grove  from  the  other  road  beyond,  and  some 
one  was  coming  along  it — a  woman  with  ; 
white-sheeted  bundle  of  clothes  balanced  o) 
her  head,  a  white  apron  over  her  dark  dress 
In  the  distance  she  was  squat  and  grotesque 
But  little  by  little,  approaching,  she  gath 
ered  human  dignity. 

By  now  she  must  have  seen  that  someon 
was  waiting  at  the  cabin  door.  When  sh 
came  to  the  end  of  the  porch  she  lifted  he 
hands  and  slid  the  bundle  to  the  floor.  Ther 
straightening,  she  said,  "Good  morning 
ma'am.  I's  just  getting  home  my  wash." 

Pinkey  stood  there,  cold  and  still.  Sh 
looked  at  the  limp  full  skirts,  ludicrousl 
long;  she  looked  at  the  incredible  shoe; 
Where  on  earth  did  one  get  such  shoes?  Ou 
of  someone's  attic,  no  doubt.  A  quaint  oli 
body  like  this — she  was  the  kind  people  gav 
things  to.  An  old-fashioned  mammy,  the 
said  with  pride.  Yes,  sir,  a  type  all  ove^ 
from  the  gray  braided  wool  of  her  head  t 
her  run-over,  bursting,  button  shoes. 

The  old  woman's  breath  whistled  throug 
the  gaps  between  her  teeth,  her  little  eye 
deep-sunk  in  their  sockets,  round  and  blac 
and  bright  as  shoe  buttons,  blinked.  SI 
mounted  the  steps.  "Is  it  Aunt  Dicey  you 
looking    for,    ma'am?    'Cause    here    I    1 

and  "  Abruptly,  she  was  silent.  Su( 

a  stillness  came  over  her  that  even  her  hej 
stopped  shaking. 

Pinkey  forced  words  from  her  lips.  "Yt 
Granny,  it's  me." 

She  watched  the  old  cheek  tremble,  t 
old  face  work,  the  lips  fumble  soundless 
after  words.  Suddenly,  without  wamir 
something  clamped  tight  around  Pinkej 
heart  and  squeezed  all  breathing  from  i 
lungs.  Out  of  her  childhood,  out  of  1 
deepest  self,  a  turmoil  of  emotion  welled 
and  took  her  by  surprise.  She  sank  do> 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  grandmother's  ski 

"Pinkey  child,  my  little  Pinkey,"  the  i 
woman  murmured.  ."O  Lord,  I  thank  > 
for  bringing  her  home  again,  my  Pink 
She  done  been  a  far  piece  and  a  long  joun 
and  this  here  be  the  morning  of  her  returl 
The  slow.  Biblical  words  went  on  and  | 
"There,  there,  honey,"  Granny  said  on 
same   breath   with   her  resounding   air 
"Don't  fret,  child.  You's  home  now,  h( 
safe  and  sound." 

"Home?"  The  word  broke  in  two 
the  sound  of  Pinkey's  own  voice  broke 
spell  that  had  been  laid  upon  her.  All 
things  that  had  tormented  her  returned 

Granny  seemed  to  sense  a  change  in 
and  she  changed  too.  She  stiffened,  and 
(Continued  on  Page  S3) 
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"If  yoii  iioiit  to  Jiang  on  to  ^ed.  yon  oughtn't  to  try  so  hard. 
It's  just  too  plain  that  you're  hanging  on,  Julia  —  that's  what 
I  mean  u-hen  I  say  you  ought  to  have  more  pride.  It's  no 
marriage  when  a  wife  has  to  try  so  hard  to  make  it  last.'^ 

And  it  flifln't  last.  Years  later, Eliza  knetc  that  her  divided  heart 
greiv  out  of  her  parents'  divorce.  "I'll  never  marry:."  she  said. 

.XKMA  (JAIIDIS'EK  WHITE  has  written  a  powerful 
novel  of  divorce  and  of  a  love  that  survives  everything,  in 
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Wet  and  cold  ... 
What  a  ride ! 
she's  protected 
m  inside 


.d  .# 


You  can't  stop  the  wind      kff' hut  you  can  help 

^^ 

puard  ^^  your  family  with  Hot  Ralston.  Why? 
Because  this  delicious  cereal  is  2*2  times  richer  than 
whole  wheat 


.  ,         ,  v\,l,|. /,[./,/,/,, 

m  wheat  germ,  --:r^  r^  n-.  the 


golden  heart-of-wheat — richest,  cereal  source  of 


protective 


x>^ 


vitamin  Bi,  nature's  first-aid  to 


appetite, energy,  nerves, growth.  So-o-o  good!  Golden- 
brown,  with  a  rich  flavor.  J\!r-^\  To  sleep  an  extra 
wink  ffBfe  ti-y  extra-quick  Instant  Ralston. 


/ 
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Ralston 
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*ease 
that  pain  of 


*  Help  increase  the  flow  of 
nature's  own  lubricating  fluids! 

I)<)«>s  l>ilt<'r  winter  \\('iilher 
inak<'  your  joints  son*  and 
stiiT — almost  creak  witli  pain? 
Here's  the  reason:  (lold 
weather  actually  conslriets 
tiny  blood  vessels  cuttinj^ 
down  the  supply  of  nature's 
own  luhricatinji  fluids  to 
your  joints — that's  why  they 
creak,  and  feel  stiff.  But 
rub  those  arhinji  joints  with 
Absorhine  Jr.  and  your  local 
circulation  speeds  up.  That 
wonderful  "warmth"  helps 
those  tiny  blood  vessels  feed 
your  joints  with  more 
lubricating  fluids — and 
you  feel  grand!  Keep 
Absorhine  Jr.  handy 
at  all  times.  $1.25 
at  your  drug- 
store. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc. 
Spring fieltl,  Mass. 


(Conlinued  from  Page  SO) 
hand  caught  at  Pinkey's  shoulder.  "You  is 
safe  and  sound,  ain't  you?   Answer  me  the 
truth  now.  On  your  knees,  before  God." 

Pinkey  knew  what  she  was  being  asked. 
The  question  was  an  echo  out  of  the  past, 
out  of  her  own  mother's  home-coming.  For 
her  mother  had  come  home  to  bear  her  child 
and  die.  Pinkey  jerked  her  shoulder  free, 
but  she  kept  her  head  bowed. 

Granny  was  talking,  all  breathless  and 
quavery.  "Tell  Granny — tell  her,  child.  Is 
you — is  you — in  trouble?" 

Pinkey's  lips  twisted.  "Not  that  kind  of 
trouble."  She  looked  up  to  see  Granny's 
hand  wiping  away  little  drops  of  sweat  that 
glistened  in  the  puckers  of  her  upper  lip. 

"And  you  done  graduate  at  the  nursing 
school  like  you  promise  you  going  to  do? " 

Pinkey  repeated  the  words  as  if  they  were 
part  of  some  ancient  home-coming  ritual. 
"Yes,  I  have  graduated  at  the  nursing  school 
as  I  promised  I  would  do." 

"Praise  be!"  Granny  whispered.  She 
drew  a  long  breath,  she  folded  her  hands 
across  her  sagging  breasts  and  again  spoke 
to  the  Lord.  "O  Lord,  lemme  tell  you  about 
this  child.  I  done  raise  her  the  best  I  knowed 
and  I  raise  her  right.  Ain't  I  raise  Miss  Em's 
little  Lucy?  And  all  the  little  girls  in  Miss 
ECmma's  school,  ain't  I  learned  them  their 
manners  and  behavior?  Yes,  Lord.  Truth, 
Jesus!  Gentle  and  mannered  and  kept  to 
herself,  never  running  and  romping  with  all 
the  little  colored  children  down  the  road, 
that's  how  I  kept  her.  And  I  sent  her  away 
where  she  could  get  the  best  there  be.  I  save 
my  money  and  I  keep  my  work,  come  rain, 
come  rheumatiz,  come  the  winter  weather. 
I  raise  her  just  like  a  white  child  and " 

"Like  a  white  child!"  Pinkey  caught  up 
the  words  and  flung  them  at  her  grand- 
mother. "A  white  child?  No,  that's  what  I 
am  not,  what  I  can  never  be." 

Granny  said,  "Hush,  child,  Pm  praying  to 
the  Lord  because  it  were  the  Lord  help  me 
day  and  nigiit,  through  the  long  years.  Now 
come  on  in,  lioney.  Reckon  I'd  better  scrape 
around  and  get  you  a  mite  of  breakfast." 

Granny  was  putting  wood  on  the  fire. 
"I'll  have  something  ready  in  a  jiffy,  honey. 
Oil.  my,  oh  me,  it  sure  do  me  good,  you  set- 
ting there.  My  baby,  growed  up  and  come 
home  to  Granny.  Kind  of  peaked  and  pale, 
though.  Riding  such  a  far  piece  on  the  cars, 
maybe.  Hut  we'll  soon  (ix  that!" 

She  was  happy,  Pinkey  thought  with  bit- 
terness. She  believed  everything  was  just 
perfect,  that  it  was  all  working  out  as  she 
liad  planned  it  long  ago.  Pinkey  leaned  for- 
ward, arms  resting  on  the  table,  hands 
locked  tight  together  while  all  this  morning's 
impotent  fury  swept  through  her  again.  Like 
a  white  child  -yes,  that  had  been  wrong. 
But  there  had  been  a  wrong  farther  back 
than  that,  one  that  was  deeper  and  more 
fundamental.  Oh,  what  was  it  that  had  hap- 
pened k)ng  ago,  so  that  now— Pinkey  turned 
resentful  gray  eyes  on  the  tattered  walls  of 
the  cabin  —so  that  now  she  was  here,  in  this 
place?  The  question  trembled  on  her  thin 
red  lips,  the  question  she  had  always  pushed 
back  into  her  subconscious. 

G-RANNY  — — ■"  Her  voice  cracked.  The 
words  would  not  come.  When  her  grand- 
mother said,  "What's  that  you  say,  honey?  " 
she  answered  sullenly,  "How  did  you  know 
I  would  come  back?"  For  she  had  not 
meant  to.  Even  before  she  met  Chester  she 
had  thought  she  could  just  pay  her  debt  by 
sending  money.  "How  did  you  know  I'd 
come  back?  "  she  repeated. 

Granny  did  not  look  around.  She  was 
carefully  measuring  out  coffee.  She  said, 
"Why,  that  was  what  I  sent  you  off  for,  so 
as  you'd  come  back.  Come  back  to  help  the 
sick  and  the  halt  and  the  needy." 

"Didn't  you  ever  think  I  might  want  to 
stay  on  up  there?" 

The  old  woman  stood  still  for  a  long  mo- 
ment. Without  looking  around,  she  asked  in 
a  dead,  unbreathing  voice,  "Did  you?" 

Pinkey  leaned  her  head  on  her  hands.  A 
longing  for  that  life  she  had  lost  wrenched 
iier  like  a  nausea.  She  could  feel  Granny's 
eyes  upon  her,  but  she  could  not  look  up. 


Granny  said,  "There's  some  things  you 
just  got  to  trust  the  Lord  about.  That's  what 
I  done.  And  it  do  happen  sometimes  He  know 
better  how  to  manage  than  anything  that 
ever  come  into  your  mind  to  think  of  for 
yourself."  Then  she  went  from  the  room  by 
the  open  passageway  at  the  rear. 

Pinkey  got  to  her  feet.  She  walked  rest- 
lessly about,  then  went  to  the  shed  room.  It 
had  always  been  hers,  so  in  this  unchanging 
world  to  which  she  had  returned  it  would  be 
hers  now.  Yes,  here  was  the  white  iron  bed 
she  had  once  thought  so  beautiful.  Granny 
had  bought  it  for  her  new,  out  of  the  cata- 
logue. It  was  the  only  new  thing  in  the  room. 
There  was  the  chest  of  drawers  with  the 
broken  leg  that  let  it  rock  with  a  touch. 
There  was  the  blurry  looking  glass. 

Granny  came  in  and  spoke  from  the  door- 
way. "Ain't  no  different,  honey.  Seemed  if  I 
didn't  move  nothing,  it  would  be  a  magnet, 
drawing  you  back.  And  that's  what  it  done, 
glory  be ! " 

Pinkey  made  no  answer.  She  walked  to 
the  washstand  and  looked  up  at  the  faded 
flyspecked  print  that  hung  there,  curling  up 
at  one  comer  where  the  tack  had  come  out. 
It  showed  a  man  in  a  plumed  hat,  some  hero 
of  other  days.  She  used  to  lie  in  bed  and 
look  at  it.   But  now  those  lips,  half  smiling, 
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Garments  custom-made,  SlOO. 
— Specialty  Shop. 

Aplomb  and  poise  are  what  she's 
got 

In  more  than  generous  quota. 
Dull  care  dismays  her  not  a  jot. 

Nor  heartache  one  iota. 

A  close-knit  inner  quality 

Invisibly  sustains  her. 
A  source  of  strength  no  man  may 
see 

Envelops  and  maintains  her. 

There's  not  a  goal  she  may  not  win, 
No  ban  she  may  not  hurdle, 

The  confident  young  lady  in 
The  hundred-dollar  girdle. 

confident— they  were  like  Chester's.  With  a 
quick  movement  Pinkey  reached  up  and 
jerked  the  picture  down. 

"  You  don't  want  no  pictures  on  your  wall, 
honey?"  Granny  asked  mildly. 

There  was  something  maddening  in  the 
very  meekness  of  that  patient  voice.  Pinkey 
felt  the  angry  blood  rush  to  her  Jiead.  "No, 
no!  Not  on  my  wall  or  in  my  mind  or  any- 
where! Tear  them  all  out.  They  should 
never  have  been  there."  She  turned  on  her 
grandmother.  "  It's  you — you  should  not 
have  brought  me  up  like  a  white  child,  when 
I  wasn't,  when  I  never  could  be " 

"Stop."  It  was  only  a  single  word,  softly 
spoken,  yet  under  its  impact  Pinkey  was  si- 
lent. The  old  woman  went  on.  "You  wish 
you'd  growed  up  ignorant  and  no-account? 
You  wish  you'd  have  to  take  in  .washing  all 
your  life,  like  I  done?" 

"N-no,  but  don't  you  see " 

Again  Granny  stopped  her.  There  was 
nothing  meek  or  patient  in  her  manner  now. 
The  words  rang  out  sharp  and  accusing. 
"Now  you  let  me  say  something  once  and  for 
all  and  never  again.  Why  is  it  you  write  me 
less  and  less,  as  time  go  by?  Why  is  it  after 
you  go  to  the  hospital  I  don't  get  no  letter  at 
all?  And  all  the  time  I  send  money  just 
the  same  every  month  of  the  year.  You 
think  an  old  woman,  ignorant  and  poor — 
you  think  she  don't  know  nothing.  But  I 
tell  you  there  be  some  things  ain't  taughta- 
ble,  in  the  places  where  learning  is  taught. 
Some  things  ain't  come  by  but  by  living,  by 
living  long  and  hard.  And  this  here  is  one 


thing  I  know.  I  know  what  you  done.  I 
raised  you  the  best  I  could,  I  sent  you'off  to 
get  you  educated  and  all.  But  you  hark  to 
me  now.  I  never  told  you  to  pretend  you  is 
what  you  ain't.  That  were  a  sin  before  God. 
And  it  be  you  that  done  it,  not  me." 

Pinkey  had  turned  away.  "I  haven't 
done  anything  wrong."  She  flung  the  words 
over  her  shoulder.  "It's  right  to  deny 
what— what's  bad,  what  you  hate." 

"Who  is  you  to  say  what's  bad  and  what 
ain't?  Down  on  your  knees,  I  tell  you!" 
She  came  across  the  floor,  one  hand  uplifted 
as  if  to  strike. 

Sullenly,  driven  to  it,  Pinkey  got  down,  as 
she  was  told.  She  had  to  cover  her  face  with 
her  hands  to  shut  away  the  burning  scorn  in 
those  dark  eyes. 

"That's  right,  that's  where  you  belong. 
Now  you  tell  the  Lord  what  you  done  and 
ax  him  to  forgive  you,  and  save  your  im- 
mortal soul.  Then  you  come  on  out  here  and 
eat  your  breakfast  and  don't  never  let  me 
hear  another  word  about  such  business." 

It  is  possible  to  put  on  the  semblance  of 
living  and  wear  it  like  a  cloak.  Pinkey 
found  that  she  could  eat  and  move  about  the 
cabin  and  yard  and  speak  when  spoken  to, 
and  yet  all  the  while  be  off,  a  thousand-odd 
miles  away.  The  days  went  by,  and  April 
opened  into  May.  Granny  let  her  do  as  she 
pleased,  let  her  sit  in  the  sun,  left  her  undis- 
turbed to  read  and  reread  the  few  books  she 
had  brought  in  her  trunk. 

One  morning  when  Pinkey  took  her  place 
at  the  table,  she  looked  down  and  really  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  darned  white  linen 
napkin  that  somebody  must  have  cast  aside 
or  given  to  Granny;  she  saw  the  plate  with 
the  painted  pear  in  the  middle,  the  gold- 
banded  real  china  cup  in  the  odd  white 
saucer,  the  tall  goblet.  They  were  old,  fa- 
miliar things,  things  she  had  once  treasured. 
Why  did  Granny  get  them  all  out  for  her? 
Was  she  trying  to  make  her  notice,  was  she 
trying  to  make  her  come  alive  again  ? 

Pinkey  stirred  uneasily  in  her  chair. 
Couldn't  Granny  be  satisfied  with  just  hav- 
ing her  here?  Wasn't  that  enough?  In  a 
minute  she  would  be  saying  something  about 
going  to  Doctor  Joe's  to  see  about  nursing. 
Pinkey  was  not  going  to  nurse  again,  not 
ever.  Or  not  for  a  long  time,  anyway. 
Granny  was  not  going  to  arrange  her  life  for 
her.  Here  she  was  now  with  the  milk  in  that 
old  fruit  jar,  just  standing  here  patiently 
waiting  to  pour  it. 

Pinkey  jerked  her  hand  away  from  the 
stem  of  the  goblet.  "Go  ahead,  fill  it  up." 

But  before  she  poured  the  milk.  Granny 
reached  out  one  little  dark  hand.  "Your  old 
singing  glass,  the  one  I  used  to  let  you  drink 
out  of  on  birthdays  and  Christmases."  As 
she  spoke,  she  struck  it  sharply  with  her 
fingernail.  The  sound  rang  out  above  her 
words,  it  hung  poised  on  the  air,  clear  as  a 
frosty  morning.  "All  the  time  people  come 
by  here  wanting  to  buy  that  goblet.  Antique, 
they  call  it.  But  I  hang  on  to  it  because  you 
like  it.  Old  Miss  give  it  to  me,  long  ago." 

Pinkey  made  an  impatient  movement. 
"Do  you  have  to  say  'Old  Miss'?" 

"Why,  that's  who  it  were,  honey." 

Pinkey  began  to  eat.  Everything  tasted 
better  than  usual,  maybe  because  the  air 
was  unseasonably  cool  today.  She  drank  the 
milk,  drained  the  last  drop,  set  the  glass 
down.  "Granny,"  she  demanded,  "tell  me— 
what  was  it  like,  slavery? " 

"Well,  child,  I  don't  know  as  I  ever 
thought  much  about  it,  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  was  born  just  before  freedom  come. 
Hadn't  ought  to  be  troubling  yourself  about 
what-all's  past  and  gone,  honey.  Put  me  in 
mind  of  Mr.  Ham."  J 

"Who?"  1 

"Miss  Em's  husband.  Before  your  time, 
he  were.  Always  bent  double  over  some 
book,  reading  about  what-all  happen  long 
ago.  Look  like  he  plumb  forgot  about  here 
and  now.  Well,  sir,  when  his  time  come  and 
he  up  and  died— took  kind  of  sudden  at  the 
last— he  were  the  most  surprised-looking 
corpse  I  ever  laid  eyes  on.  Umph-umm.  It 
ain't  good,  living  out  of  your  time.  It  ain't 
good."  She  brought  in  a  bundle  of  cloth( 
(Continued  on  Page  84) 
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Take  them  in  fortified  food  — the  delicious  Ovoltine  way! 


Of  course,  the  ■whole  subject  of  vitamins  is  new.  We 
learn  more  about  them  every  day.  And  today,  millions 
are  learning  a  new  and  better  way  to  take  their  extra 
vitamins — a  more  modern,  more  natural  way  that  can 
do  more  good.  Discarding  earlier  methods  of  taking 
vitamins  alone,  they  now  take  them  in  fortified  food! 

For  latest  evidence  shows  that  vitamins  do  not  work 
alone.  They  work  most  effectively  in  combination  with 
certain  other  food  elements — which  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  best  results. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  people  are  changing  to 
Ovaltine.  A  specially-fortified  food,  it  contains — be- 
sides  vitamins — nearly   every   precious   food   element 


needed  for  good  health.  Especially,  those  elements 
necessary  for  vitamin-effectiveness. 

For  example.  Vitamin  A  and  protein  are  both  neces- 
sary in  cell-building — and  they're  both  in  Ovaltine. 
Vitamin  Bj  and  fuel-food  also  act  together  for  sparkling 
vitality — and  they're  both  combined  in  each  glass  of 
Ovaltine.  Vitamin  D,  Calcium  and  Phosphorus  can't 
work  without  each  other — and  you  get  them  all  in  a 
glass  of  Ovaltine  made  with  milk! 

So  why  not  turn  to  Ovaltine,  as  many  people  are  doing? 
If  you  eat  normal  meals,  including  citrus  fruit  or  toma- 
toes, two  glasses  of  Ovaltine  daily  should  give  you  all  the 
extra  vitamins  and  minerals  you  need  for  robust  health. 
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3  out  of  every  4  people  should  get  extra  vitamins  or  minerals — according  to 
Government  reports.  Reasons  include  vitamin  deficiencies  of  many  modern 
foods — also  loss  of  vitamin-mineral  values  due  to  shippiaK.  storing  and  cooking. 
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(Continued  from  Page  82) 
from  the  front  porch.  "Got  to  be  getting  on 
with  my  work.    If  you  don't  get  ahead  of 
work,  it  gets  ahead  of  you." 

Pinkey  watched  her  untie  the  four  comers 
of  the  sheet  and  begin  sorting  the  clothes. 
"Granny,"  she  began  abruptly,  lest  she  be 
held  dumb  by  some  queer  reticence  such  as 
had  struck  her  that  first  day,  "Granny,  who 
-was my  father?" 

A  grieving  look  came  over  the  old  wom- 
an's face.  At  last  she  said,  "That  somethmg 
don't  nobody  know  and  won't  nobody  ever 
know  Your  ma  come  home  sick  and  nigh  on 
to  her  time.  She  brung  you  into  the  world,  a 
squally  pinkey  little  mite,  and  she  took  one 
long  breath  and  she  let  it  out  slow  and  long, 
like  she  were  powerful  weary.  And  she  just 
never  drawed  it  in  no  more.  That  was  how  it 
were  "  Granny  lifted  one  hand  and  passed 
it  across  her  eyes  as  if  she  would  wipe  away 
the  picture  she  had  conjured  up.  "Never  a 
word  about  what-all  happen  when  she  was 
off  and  away." 

"Away?  Where  had  she  been? 
Granny  had  a  towel  in  her  hands  now, 
twisting  it.  Her  face  twisted  too.  "  It  were 
Chicago,  that  much  I  know.  Right  after  the 
other  war,  the  one  they  call  World  War  One. 
Lots  of  folks  went  north  then.  Word  come 
back  about  good  jobs  and  high  money  and 
big  doings.  And  your  ma,  look  like  she  were 
possessed  to  go." 

Pinkey  put  her  elbow  on  the  table  and 
rested  her  head  in  her  hand.  So  her  mother 
had  tried  to  get  away  from  this  country. 
She  had  gone  out  seeking  something,  and 
she  had  come  back  ^ to  die.  What  lay  in 
between  her  going  in  hope  and  eagerness  and 
her  bitter  return?  Maybe  it  was  better  not 
to  know.  Pinkey  drew  a  long  breath.  "Didn't 
you  want  to  go  yourself, 
when  everybody  was  go- 
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about  it  His  pa  never  would  keep  lipthing 
back,  I  know  that.  But  Jake— I'm  kind  of 
jubidicious  about  him.  That  woman  he  took 
up  with  lately— Rozelia,  her  name."  Granny, 
with  a  curl  of  her  lips,  made  it  plain  what 
she  thought  of  Rozelia.  "I'd  get  right  after 
Jake  about  that  money,  only  I  is  bound  to 
get  these  clothes  on  the  line  before  noon." 

Pinkey  had  risen  with  sudden  resolution. 
"I'll  go  see  Jake.  Where  does  he  live? " 
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NEEDS   IN   EACH    DAY'S     - 
dVeT    COSTS  LESS  THAN 
I*  A  BOWL.  AN'COOD/ 

YUM?  Yum' 


ing 


^  VH  lien  \he  sun  is  overhead, 
if  many  a  pieee  of  glass  be- 
lieves itself  a  diamond. 

—  PAULELDRIDGE. 


COPR    1945.  UNITED  fEAIUBE   SYNDICATE,  INC 


COVA^  ^  MY.^r- hain't    IT   ^ 

^•^■^'^■^^amazin'uow  cream 
of  wheat  helps 

YO'  CIT-UP-AN-60.'/ 

AOyCPff/SO  SM O-OOTH  AN' 
AbNtK.'.V  PEE-LISH-  USS 
TDOJ 


Me,  honey?"  Granny 
chuckled.  "Of  course, 
lots  older  than  me  went. 
But   this   was  my  home 

where    all    my    children 

Krowed  up  and  scatter 
from  and  it  wouldn't  be  right  if  I  wasn't  here 
if  any  of  them  took  sick  and  had  to  onscat- 
ter.  Like  your  little  ma  done.  Then  there 
was  Old  Miss.  She  hung  on  like  a  last  leaf, 
and  Miss  Em  need  me.  So  I  figgered  my 
duty  was  clear  and  my  work  cut  out  to 
hand.  No  need  of  going  traipsing  high  and 
wide  l(X)king  for  it." 

Pinkey  sat  silent.  Her  mother  seemed 
nearer  to  her  right  now  than  this  old  woman 
who  belonged  to  a  yet  more  distant  day  and  a 
more  old-fashioned  way  of  thought.  Duty, 
hard  work.  What  had  she  got  out  of  it? 
This  mean  little  cabin,  this  lowly  way  of 
living,  this  wash  to  do.  Always  the  washing, 
no  matter  what  came.  This  was  how  she  had 
made  the  money  she  had  sent  so  faithfully. 
Pinkey  had  always  known,  but  now  it  came 
over  her  like  something  new.  ^^ 

"  What  do  you  get  for  a  wash  like  this? ' 
"Why,  honey,  this  here's  one  of  my  best- 
it's  Doctor  Joe's.  He  pays  me  good  and  I 
get  it  in  the  middle  of  the  week  so  it's  so 
much  extra,  in  a  way.  Mondays  I  get  Mrs. 
Wooley's  and  Judge  Walker's,  and  of  course 
there's  Miss  Em's,  though  that  don't  count, 
far  as  money  goes." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  it  doesn't  count? 
"I  don't  get  cash  money  for  it.    Miss 
Em  ain't  got  no  cash." 


IHKI     ANO  CMll    T««lll>«»«ll>  KICK.  I. '»'.«". 


Pinkey  pushed  away  the  thought  of  Miss 
Em.  She  was  thinking  of  Granny  now.  "I 
don't  understand  how  you  have  kept  it  up 
all  this  time.  Granny.  Never  missing  a  sin- 
gle month  till  just  lately." 

"What  you  mean,  till  lately?  I  never 
missed  once,  excusing  the  time  I  was  down 
with  the  pneumony,  three  years  ago."  She 
straightened  up,  her  little  old  eyes  troubled. 

Pinkey  shook  her  head.  "I  hadn't  received 
anything  since  before  Christmas." 

"Humph!  I  took  it  to  Jake,  just  like  I 
been  doing  ever  since  his  pa  die  last  summer. 
How  come  you  ain't  got  it?" 

"I  don't  know." 

Granny  had  gone  back  to  her  clothes, 
mumbling  to  herself.  "Got  to  ask  that  Jake 


The  morning  sun  was  bright,  the  sky  a 
pale  June  blue,  as  Pinkey  went  bareheaded 
down  the  highway.  She  had  come  to  a  cut  in 
the  hillside  where  the  road  slashed  its  way 
through.  All  the  countryside  was  laid  out  be-  ^ 
fore  her.  For  this  was  the  high  point.  Off  to 
the  left  the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  Liberty 
Grove  floated  on  a  sea  of  green  treetops. 
Only  the  white-pillared  cupola  of  the  county 
courthouse  rose  higher  than  the  rest.  That 
was  white-town,  withdrawn  and  separate. 

Pinkey's  concern  was  closer  at  hand,  here 
in  the  hollow  below  her,  Negro-town— if 
one  could  give  the  name  of  "town"  to  so 
small  a  clutter  of  cabins.  Set  at  odd  angles 
to  the  road,  as  if  its  coming  had  taken  them 
by  surprise,  they  were  weathered  silver  un- 
der the  sun.  Some  had  a  lapful  of  red  roses 
or  prince's-feathers  or  sunflowers.  Some 
held  out  before  them  green  umbrellas,  pre- 
cise, symmetrical— their  shade-giving  china- 
berry  trees.  But  most  of  them  lay  naked  and 
dingy  huddled  close  together  as  if  against  a 
common  danger.  Slowly  Pinkey  began  to 
walk  down  the  hill. 

She  had  just  passed  the  small  frame 
schoolhouse  when  a  crowd  of  children  burst 
from  its  door.  They  were  laughing  and  call- 
ing to  one  another,  and  the  sound  of  their 
voices  was  soft  and  vague,  as  if  their  words 
had   been  sheared  of  all 

consonants.  Pinkey  slowed 

her  steps  so  they  would 
overtake  her.  She  wanted 
to  hear  what  they  were 
saying,  and  maybe  join  in 
talk  with  them.    But  they 

went  by  quickly,  hushing 

their  chatter. 
They  had  all  passed  when  along  came  two 
stragglers.  One  was  a  girl  of  ten,  perhaps,  m 
a  blue  print  dress.  She  was  very  dark,  al- 
most black.  The  little  boy  was  paler,  cafe-au- 
lail,  and  he  limped.  His  leg  was  twisted  be- 
low the  knee;  it  was  just  a  bone  with  no  flesh 
at  all.  only  the  shrunken  coffee-colored  skin 
to  cover  it.  He  had  on  an  imitation-leather 
helmet,  the  chin  straps  dangling.  His  short 
gray  pants  looked  as  if  they  had  been  made 
from  a  man's  old  trousers,  and  his  heavy 
sweater  was  too  big.  the  sleeves  too  long 
Neither  of  the  children  looked  directly  at 
Pinkey.  yet  she  knew  they  were  aware  of  her, 
"Hello,"  she  said. 

The  little  bdy  turned  big  dark  eyes  upon 
her  and  made  no  answer.  His  face  had  nc 
trace  of  baby  plumpness;  it  was  the  wizened 
face  of  a  little  old  man.  , 

"Hello,  theref"  Pinkey  said  again.  I 

"Speak  to  the  lady,  Teejoe.  Say  howdy 
to  her."  They  had  all  stopped,  on  the  edge, 
of  the  road.  . 

Teejoe  said  nothing.  Then,  jerkily,  he 
pivoted  on  his  good  leg,  away  from  Pinkey 
She  could  see  the  rigid  cords  at  the  back  o 
his  neck.  With  the  toe  of  his  twisted  foot,  h( 
scratched  at  the  yellow  clay  of  the  roadside 
The  small  clods  turned  only  a  little,  but  hi; 
foot  went  on  raking  at  them  doggedly. 

Pinkey  put  one  hand  to  her  throat.  Ono 
she  had  seen  a  rooster,  a  red-combed  cocl 
with  feathers  burnished  in  the  sun,  rakini 
the  earth  with  a  defiant  claw.  This— thi 
was  such  a  gesture,  pitiful  travesty  thougl 
it  was.  "  He— he  hates  me, "  she  whispered. 

"Naw'm!  Oh,  naw'm,"  the  little  gii 
cried.  "Make  like  he  hate  evathing.  H 
don't  mean  nothing.  Come  on,  Teejoe,  ac 
pretty  now." 

But  Teejoe,  without  a  glance,  began  t 
limp  along  the  road,  silent  in  his  dignitj 
The  little  girl  followed.  Pinkey  move 
alongside  them. 

"What's  your  name?" 
"  Name  Gladys,  ma'am 
"  Is  he  your  little  brother? 


she  asked. 


(Continued  on  Page  fl7) 


jmc   ur    iHt   GOLDEN    GUERNSEY 


.ABAMA 

han      Mo-La-Joc  Farms 

LIFORNIA 

-ambro 

eriy  Hills 

aank 

■ndale 

ewood 

3  Beach 

Angeles 

idena  Adohr  Farms 

Golden  State 
omento     Golden  State 
Francisco  Golden  State 
a  Barb'ro  Golden  State 


INDIANA 

E   Chicago      Prairie  View 
Elkhart  Eby's  Dairy 

Wombaugh  Dairy  Products 
l-ort  Wayne  Eskoy  Dairy  Co 
Allen  Doiry  Prods. 
Oary  8:  Hammond 

Cloverleaf  Dairy  Co. 
1,    ^  Dixie  Dairy  Co 

Hobart  ^  HillcrestFarmD 
Indianap  s  Capitol  Dairies 
Wm.  H.  Roberts  &  Sons 
Lafayette  Furnas  Ice  Cr 
Morion  Pure  Milk  Co' 

?'^7°d"'^  .    „Wayne  Dairy 
South  Bend    Reliable  Dairy 


DISTRIBUTORS    COVERING   OVER   2000  CITIES.  FOR   OTHERS 


MASSACHUSETTS  (Con.) 

Marlboro  Deer  loot  Farms 
J^e;^"ei-'  Greycourt  Form 
Milford  R.W.  Coffins  Sons 
^at'ck  Sunshine  Dairy 

New  Bedford  Frates  Dairy 

N.Adams  ^""^^''^^ 
Fillmore  Forms,  Inc. 
^Northampton  United  Dairy 
No  Easton  Longwoter  Form 
P.ttsfield  Crescent  Cr'y. 

Piltsheld  M,lk  Exchange 
Kpckport  Dr.  Babson  Form 
Shrewsbury  Hillcrest  Dairy 

Jensens  Wayside  Doiry 


NEW  JERSEY 

All  Northern  Counties 
A   J  u  Alderney  Dairy 

Audubon  Abbolts  Dairies 
Bloomfield  Mt,  Vernon  F'ms 
bridgeton  Roinier's  Dairies 
Camden  Abbotts  Dairies 
t-hathom  Florham  Park  D 
Clifton  Sisco  Dairy 

Convent  Hollow  Hill  Form 
C-ronford  Sunrise  Dairies 
r,  ,  Wood  Brook  Forms 
thzobeth  Doiryland  Forms 
Wood  Brook  Forms 
fanwoodWoodBrookFarms 
f-lorham  Park  Dairies  Inc 


NEW  JERSEY  (Con.) 

Union  Ideal  Dairy  Farms 
Mt.  Vernon  Forms 
W/  r  .j't'ood  Brook  forms 
Westheld  Sunrise  Dairies 
w,  ,,  Wood  Brook  Forms 
Westville  Abbotts  Dairies 
Westwood  Franklin  Lake 
W^i'e^ouse     Durling  Forms 

NEW  YORK^*^'"  '^°"'" 
Albany  Mork  W.  Stevens 
Boulevard  Dairy  Co. 
Norman's  Kill  Doiry 
Auburn  Guernsey  F'rms,  Inc 
Buffalo  Beck's  Dairy 


WRITE    GOLDEN    GUERNSEY  INC.,  PETERBOROUGH,  N. 


OHIO  (Con.) 

Dayton  Grocer's  Coop. 
Himes  Brothers  Dairy 
Shoemoke  Forms,  Inc 
Dover  Cappeldole  Forms 
Hamilton  McGreevy  Dairy 
Lancaster  Bennett  Dairy 
Mansfield  Roemelton  Form 
Mt.  Vernon  Jewell  Milk 
bondusky  Esmond  Dairy 

Springfield     Citizen's  Dairy 
&  Lynn  Guernsey  Form 
btow  Stow  Dairy 

loledo    Bobcock  Doiry  Co 
Wooster  Ideal  Dairy 

Voungstown    Sanitary  Milk 


PENNSYLVANIA  (Con.) 

Lebanon  HersheyChoc.Co 

Lewistown    Pure  Milk  Co. 

Mechanicsb'g   Konhous  F'm 

Monongohela  Hank's  Dairy 

.  Mopleview 

iNorristown    Holiday  Dairy 

Levengood  Dairy 

Parkers  Landing 

DL  I        fo'l<er's  View  Form 

rhilo.       Breuninger's  Dairy 

(Moin  Line)  Brookmead 

Pittsburgh         Lewis  Dairies 

Page  Milk  Co. 

Pottstown  Levengood  Dairy 

Sunny  Slope  Dairy 


VERMONT 

Bennington  Fillmore  F 
Brattleboro 

Show  Bellville  Dairy 
Springfield  Estey's  D 
VIRGINIA 

Alexandria  Dairy  Prodi 
Bristol  Pinemont  F< 

Denbigh  Burkholder  D 
Fairfax  Willowmere  Fc 
Fredericksbg  Formers  ( 
Golox  Round  Hill  F 
Kenbridge  Guernsey  Di 
Lynchburg  Westover  D( 
Lynnhoven  Bayville  Fa 
Martinsville       Fisher  Fa 


QOU^'^ 


WORllI  or  A  MILK-MIHKINO  HATIOH 


There's  good   health  hidden  in   the 
^t',^'^"*   refreshment    of  GOLDEN 

8uern'5fv''    ^V'^'    goldIn 

.^H  ^■^^^''PP^*'^  'o  everyone - 
er!?.  ^"^  ^'V«"='^nds  of  returning 
servicemen  who  vote  milk  thetr  favor- 
ite dnnk  too.  (Those  many  millions  of 
quarts  they  ve  enjoyed  at  Army  Posts 
and  Service  Centers  prove  that!) 

Why  is  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  so 
popular.?  First  -  that  incomparable 
flavor-consistently  creamy-rich.Then. 
the  deep  cream  line  -  a/«//  half-pint 
of  nourishing  cream  tops  each  quart' 
And  this  extra  cream  represents  extra 
Vitamin  A,  to  aid  good  vision  and  in- 
"^^1^  germ  resistance.  Besides 
GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk  contains 


an  abundance  of  healthful  food  solids 
throughout.  It's  the  kind  of  food  that's 
good  for  everyone,  and  everyone 
nnds  good! 

GOLDEN  GUERNSEY,  INC.,  Peter- 
borough, N.  H.  is  a  non-profit  agricul- 
p"n?  /S?fK''^"°"-  The  words  GOLD- 
EN   GUERNSEY    on    milk    are    the 
""'^"/^  of  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY 
INC.    that  milk  so  marked  conforms 
to  Its  high  standards.as  well  as  require- 
ments of  City  and  State  health  authori- 
ties ItcomesonlyfromGuernseycows 
IS  a/wayskept  separate.  Naturally,  such 
rigid  control  produces  a  fine-flavored 
truly  high-quality  milk.  Ask ;.o//rmilk- 
man    about    GOLDEN    GUERNSEY 
Milk -for  health  and  pleasure' 


A8r°n^,'"v^^.^°'''"'   ^""'^SEY  GIVES  YOU 
48%    OF   YOUR    DAIIY   VITAMIN  A  NEEDS 


IN  ADDITION  TO 


27%  OF  CALORIE  NEEDS 
40%  OF  PROTEIN  NEEDS 
160%  OF  CAICIUM   NEEDS 


(NIA  (Con.) 

mica  Adohr  Forms 
Golden  State 
Clowes'  Dairy 
loppyholme  Dairy 
\DO 

Corlson-Frink  Co. 
City  Pork  Doiry 
s  Guernsey  Dairy 
TICUT 

Wood  Ford  Farm 

The  Rider  Doiry 

Brock-Holl 

Dewhirst  Dairy 

The  Rider  Dairy 

unny  Valley  F'ms 
Brock-Hall 
'ms  Nyolo  Farm 
Round  Hill  Form 
nny  Valley  F'ms 
fVanta  Chapman 
H.  P.  Hood 

rock's  Lokeview 
Brock-Holl 

New  Hoven  D 
Brock-Holl 

-New  Haven  D 

I  Brock-Holl 
lark  Dairy,  Inc. 

w  Haven  Dairy 

nny  Valley  F'ms 

Brock-Holl 

aple  Hill  Dairy 

iw  HaveK  Dairy 

Mt.  Fair  Form 

l<E 

Hill  Girt  F'ms 
west  End  Dairy 

Dlnsmore  Dairy 
Lakemont  Dairy 

'once  de  Leon 


INDIANA  (Con.) 

^!£°'°'^°      Blolock  Dairy 
IOWA 

Ames  F.  H.  Logsdon 

Davenport      Wyonet  Farms 
rort  Dodge  Creamery  Co. 
KENTUCKY 

Ashlond  Hickory  Hill  Dairy 
Harlan  Choppell's  Dairy 
Louisville  Cherokee  S.  Milk 
Owensboro  Model  D'y,  Inc. 
Princeton  Cream  &  Butter 
Winchester  Marsh  Dairy  Co 
MAINE 

Anson         A.  H.  Ouellelte 

Formington       Richvole  Farm 

Kingfield  Maple  Lone  Form 

Madison    A.  H.  Ouellette 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  Green  Spring  D'y 

Church  Hill  Kennersley  F'm 

Frederick  Ideal  Farms  Dairy 

Hogerstown  Eden  Plains  D. 

Woodside  Hall  Forms 

Hyottsvjlle       Harvey  Doiry 

Lonhom        Moughon  Farms 

Port  Deposit  Mt.  Ararat  F'ms 

Rockville      Sycamore  Dairy 

Salisbury  City  Dairy 

Homestead  Dairy 

SnowHill   Mt.EphroimF'ms 

W  illiomsport 

,,.„„         Woodside  Hall 

MASSACHUSEnS 

Boston  ond  Vicinity 

Deerfoot  F.— White  Bros. 

H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons 

Wethersheld  Form 

Whiting  Milk  Co. 

Brodford  Robert  H.  Sawyer 

Brockton  H.  P.  Hood 

Cope  Cod         H.  P.  Hood 

White  Brothers  • 
Chicopee  F.  B.  Mollory,  Inc. 
Duxbury  White  Brothers 
E.  Bridgewoter  H.  P.  Hood 
Fitchburg  Tri-City  CoOp. 
Frominghom  Deerfoot  Forms 
Sunshine  Dairy 
Gloucester  Dr  Babson  Form 
Greenf'ld  Sheldegren  Form 
Haverhill  Rob't.  H.  Sowyer 
Holyoke  F.  B.  Mallory,  Inc. 
Shodylown  Form 
Littleton  J.  Fred  Herpy 

Longmeodow   F.  B.  Mallory 
Lowell     John  Kydd  &  Sons 


MASSACHUSETTS  (Con.) 

So.  Dartmouth  Gull  Hill  Farm 

So.  Hodley  '^hac  >  lown  Form 

Springfieldr.b./Vailory,  Inc. 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp. 

United  Dairy  System,  Inc. 

Taunton  H.  P.  Hood 

WestfieldF.B.  Mallory,  Inc. 

Worcester     Deerfoot  Farms 

Hillcrest  Doir/ 

Jensen's  Wayside  Doiry 

United  Dairy  System,  Inc. 

MICHIGAN 

Boy  City         Boy  City  Dairy 
I-'"'  J  r,        Genesee  Dairy 
Grand  Rapids    RosemontF. 
Kalamazoo  Lockshore  Form' 
Lansing  Heotherwood  Farm 
Midland  Dairy  Co. 
RochesterGreotOoks  Dairy 
Saginaw       Huebner  Dairy 
Saginaw*  Dairy 
MINNESOTA 
Austin        Marigold  Dairies 
Bornum      Bornum  Creamery 
Faribault  Morigold  Dairies 
Farmington  Brondtjen  Forms 
Monkato  H.  N.  Best  8  Son 
Marigold  Caines 
Minneapolis      Ewold  f  ros. 
Moorheod     Fairmont  Cr'y. 
Owatonno  Marigold  D'ries 
Pipestone  Allen  Gewecke 
Rochester  Mangold  Dairies 
St.  Paul         Sanitary  Dairies 
Winona     Marigold  Dairies 
MISSISSIPPI 

Gulfport    Robinwood  Form 
Horn  Lake      Gayoso  Forms 
MISSOURI 
Jefferson  City 

Vogel's  (Guernsey  Farm 
bt.  Louis         St.  Louis  Dairy 
MONTANA 
Billings  Billings  Doiry 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln  Skyline  Dairy 

Umoha  Roberts  Doir/ 

NEVADA 

Reno  Model  Dairy 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Milford  Crosby  Farm 

Peterborough  Old  Town  F'm 
Solem         Rockingham  Form 


NEW  JERSEY  (Con.) 

Hoddonlield  Abbotts  D'ries 
Hoddon  Heights  AbbottsD 
Hightstown  Conover's- 

Hightstown  Guernsey  D'y 
Hillside  (with  Elizabeth) 

Mt.  Vernon  Forms 

Wood  Brook  Forms 

Irvington      Alderney  Doiry 

Ml-  Vernon  Forms 

Phil  Knorr  — Sunrise  D. 

Port  Murray  Dairy 

Kearney  Mt.  Vernon  Forms 

Linden     Mt.  Vernon  Forms 

Wood  Brook  Forms 

Madison 

Florham  Pork  Dairies,  Inc. 
Medford  Locust  Lane  Dairy 
Mendhom  Audley  Forms 
Merchontville  Abbotts  D. 
Millside  Farms 
Parks  Dairies,  Inc. 
jyietuchen  Wood  Brook  F'rrs 
Midland  Park  Franklin  Lake 
Millburn 

k/l°I^°"'  ^°'^  Dairies,  Inc. 
Middlesex^  UnionCountios 
Forsgate  forms,  Inc, 
Moorestown      Locust  Lone 
Nework       Alderney  Dairy 
Doiryland-  Mt.  Vernon 
Sunrise      Wood  Brook 
New  Brunswick     Krouzer's 
Kreiger-  Mayer's  Sanitary 
Middlesex  Form  — Paulus 
—  Schmidt's  -    Wood  Brock 
No.  Arlington   Forest  Dairy 
Poterson  Franklin  Lake 

Peopock-Glodstone  Doiry 
Perth  Amboy  Wood  Brook 
Supreme  Milk  &  Creom 
l^loinheld  Sunrise  Dairies 
Wood  Brook  Forms 
Point  Pleasant 

Von  Schoick's  Dairy 
Port  Murray  Dairy 
Princeton    Rockwood  Dairy 
Rohwoy         Sunrise  Dairies 
Wood  Brook  Forms 
Ridgewood     Franklin  Lake 
Camden  County  Abbotts  D 
Millside  F,-    Porks  D'ries 
Roselle  »  RosellePark 
Sunrise  D.- Wood  Brook  F. 
Summit     Canoe  Brook  Form 
Florham  Pork  DniriA.    I„^ 


NEW  YORK  (Con.) 

Clayton  Merle  L.  Youngs 
Harrison  Dellwood  Dairy 
Hoosick  Falls  Fillmore  F'ms 
Irvmgton  Dellwood  Dairy 
Momoroneck  Dellwood  D 
MillNeckBeaverbrookForm' 
Mt.  Vernon  Dellwood  D'ry 
Newburgh  Forge  Hill  Form 
NewRochelle  Dellw'd  D'y 
Oswego  Oswego  Dairy 
Pottersonville  W.W.JeHers 
Plattsburg  Dairy  Co. 
Rochester  SchreinerMilk 
NokomaF.D.-  Hudson  D. 
Rye  Dellwood  Dairy 

Scarsdole  Dellwood  Dairy 
SchenectodyConnellyBros. 
Syrocuse  GuernseyCo-Op. 
lorrytown  Dell  wood  Doiry 
Troy  Collar  City  Creomery 
Utico  Sunshine  Doiry 

White  Plains  Dellwood  D'y 
Vonkers  Dellwood  Doirv 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Southern  Dairies 
Boone  New  River  Dairy 
Brevard  Transylvania  D'ries 
Concord  ClearSpringsForm 
Durham  Durhom  Dairy 

yi<in  Klondike  Form 

Mendersonville 
1  J  ,  ^^  /^cNoughton  Forms 
High  Point  Clover  Brond 
Lexington  Coble  Dairies 
Mount  Airy  Hatcher's  D'y 
Mt.  Pleosont  Green  Hills 
Roanoke  Rapids 
w/-  C^°'^'<°'»'®*'e  Form 

Wmston-Solem  Selected  D'y 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OHIO    '^°'™°"'  Creamery 

^\\°",  1    r'^^'o"  Pure  Milk 

Belle  Isle  F.—  Mountrose  D. 

Chestnut  Ridge  Dairy 

Cincinnati    Opekosit  Forms 

G.  H.  Berling  Doiry  Co. 

,    -'•. '^-  Berling  Dairy 

Cleveland  S  Suburbs 

Dairymen's  O.  Formers' 

O.  A,  Dean  Dairy  Co. 

Franchester  Forms 

H.  J.  Munz  Dairy 

Schneider-Bruce  Dairy 

Telling. Belle  Vernon  Co. 


OKLAHOMA 

Ardmore  Primrose  Form 

Tom  Cooper  Forms 
tnid  Jerry  Oven  Form 

^^klahomo  City 

Meadow  Lodge  Forms 
OREGON 

Medford  Cloverhill  Form 
Portland  Foirview  Farms 
Shedd      Prairie  Rose  Dairy 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown  Hess  Lehigh 
Altoona  J.  E.  Morshborger 
Ambler  Meyer's  Dairy 

Ambridge  Toylor  Milk  Co. 
Beover  foils  Bonnie  View 
Berwick  Berwick  Creamery 
Corner  Park  Form 
Berwyn  Chesterbrook  Form 
Bethlehem  Mowrer's  Dairy 
Big  Run  William  Irvin  Co. 
Brockport  Keystone  Dairy 
Butler  Moser's  Doiry 

^-orbondole 
Bethany-Homestead  Farms 
Chodds  Ford  Hill  Girt  Farms 
Chambersburg  Dairy 
Chester  Miller-flounders 
Cornwall  Foirview  Forms 
Donoro  Triumphant  Dairy 
Doylestown  Smith's  Son. D'y 
Gordenville  Farms 
toston  Mover's  Dairy 

boston  Sonitory  Milk  Co 
b  izobeth  Mentor  Forms 
bllwoodCity  Fisher's  D'y 
trie  Fromkneclit  Dairy 

^  ^        Yople's  Dairy 

foyette  City  Patterson  D'y 
Greensburg  Rathgeb's  D'y 
Lj      ,  _     Silvis  Farms 

Hamburg        Paul  R.  Kohler 
Smith's  Model  Dairy 
Horrisburg  Dairies 
Hotboro       Ivycrest  Doiries 
Hozelton  S.  C.  Price 

Modern  Sanitary  Dairy 
Honesdale 

Bethony-Homesteod  Forms 
Hummelstown  Geo.  Fromm 
Indiono  Indiana  Dairy  Co. 
Jenkintown  Taylor's  Doiry 
Johnstown  Sonitory  Dairy 
Somerset  Dairy  Co 

Kane  Ideal  Fnrmc 


PENNSYLVANIA  (Con.) 

Pottsville  J.  H.  Brokoff 

Huloski  Pleasant  Acres 

Ouarryville  Norwood  F'ms 
Reoding  Clover  Forms 

St.  Lawrence  Dairy 
Red  Lion  Warners  Dairy 
Roxborough  Missimer- 

Wood-Narcisso  Doiries 
Scronton  Glendole  Forms 
Shamokin  Sanitor/  Milk 
Shippenville  Gruber  S  Son 
Sligo  Shook's  Dairy 

Spring  City 

Sunny  Slope  Doiry,  Inc. 
romoquo  Emerich's  Doir/ 
Terre  Hill  White  Ook  Form 
lunkhontk  Shadow  Brook 
Uniontown  Garner  Dairy 
w/  friendship  Hill  Doiry 
Woyne  brookmead  Dairies 
Waynesboro  AntietomForm 
vwlf  Chester  Eochus  Doiry 
Wilkes-Borre  Glendole  F'ms 
w/ii  .  ,  Gopdleigh  Forms 
Wi  kinsburgChos  G  Turner 
Williomsport  Milk  Products 
York  Warner's  Dairy 

York  Sonitory  Milk 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Cranston  H.  P.  Hood 

Powtucket  H.  P.  Hood 
Providence  H.  P.  Hood 
Worwick  H.  P.  Hood 

Woonsocket  H.  P.  Hood 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  West  End  Doiry 
Chester  Hillbright  Dairy 
Columbia  Edisto  Forms  Doiry 
Moncks  Corner  Gippy  Ptn 
Union  Union  Dairy 

remossee 

Brays  Island  Plantation 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Sioux  Foils    Lokeside  Dairy 

TENNESSEE 

Bristol  Pinemont  Forms 

Memphis         Gayoso  Forms 

TEXAS 

Dallas  Cabell's,  Inc. 

Son  Antonio  Doirylond 

UTAH 

Logon         Cache  Meadow 

Pyden         Arden-Sunfreze 


VIRGINIA  ,Con.) 

Norfolk  Boyville  Forms 

Portsmouth  Pine  Grove  Form 
Pulaski  Bueno  Vista  Form 
Radford 

Clover  Creamery  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond    Curies  Neck  D'j 
Richmond  D.  -  Virginio  D. 
Roanoke   Clover  Creomery 
Gorst  Bros.  D.   -  Roanoke  D. 
Staunton    Augusto  D's,  Inc 
Virginio  Beoch  Boyville  F'm 
WASHINGTON,  D  C 
Thompson'sD.     WokefieldD 
WASHINGTON 
bellinghom    Hillview  Dairy 
Bremerton   Price's  G.  Doiry 
D    r^'°L       ./Beyer's  Dairy 
Port  Orchard   Price's  Dairy 
Seattle         Morymoor  Form 
Golden  Arrow  Dairy 
^0"<^0'/yerGoldenWestD'y 
Middole  Guernsey  Dairy 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
Charleston 

Imperiol  Ice  Creatn  Co. 
WISCONSIN 

Ashland        Howord  Joyce 
Chippewa  Falls 

Clover  Dairy  Co. 
n  m'®*.  Uecke  Dairy 
c  ,^°'y  Madison  Dairies 
fpndduLoc  Luxenn  Form 
Green  Boy  Delwiche  Forms 
Koukouno  Modern  Doiry 
Kenosho  Milk  Pro's.  Co-Op 
La  Crosse  Dolly  Modison 
Madison  Bowmon  Form  D'y 
Manitowoc  Sorge  Doiry 
Menosho  Gear  Dairy  Co. 
Milwoukee  Golden 

Guernsey  Dairy  Co-Op 
Uconomowoc  Shorelond  F 
Rocine  Progressive  Dairy 
Stevens  Pt.  Altenburg  Doiry 
Superior  Russell  Creamery 
lomahowk  To-Ma-Awk  D 
Waukesha  Fox's  G'nsey  D'y 
Wousou  Bridgemon-Ru^^ell 
W  est  BendDecorah  Form  D'y 
Wisconsin  Rapids 
w/  ■  y''-  Galley  Creamery 
Wnghtstown  Modern  Doiry 


^/finale  for  a 


irSt 


» \^ 
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KKni'K  F4»ll  I'EAt  H  MEKIISCiinK  TORTE 

4  egg  whites  1  can  Stokely's  Finest 

y^  teasp.  cream  tartar  Tree-Ripened  Free- 
ly teasp.  salt  stone  Sliced  Peaches 
1  cup  sugar  Vz  pint  whipping  cream 
Fit  greased  brown  paper  in  bottom  of  greased  round 
9x2  in.  pan.  Beat  egg  whites  foamy;  add  cream  tartar 
and  salt;  beat  stiff.  Beat  in  2  tablesp.  sugar  at  a  time. 
Spread  in  pan.  Bake  in  slow  oven  (275°  F.)  1  hour, 
or  until  dry.  Cool  slightly;  loosen  sides;  remove. 
When  cold,  fill  with  drained  peaches;  top  with 
whipped  cream.  Add  8  hungry  people  — and  bask  in 
their  delighted  praises!  For  here  is  the  King  of 
Desserts  .  .  .  crowned  with  juicy,  mouth-watering 
peaches,  picked  from  selected  orchards  for  luscious, 
tree-ripened  perfection,  packed  immediately  for  you 
who  insist  on  nothing  but  the  Finest ...  as  always, 
Stokely's  Finest! 


1 


StolseV* 


Products  of  Stokoly-Van  Comp,  Inc. 
Indianapolis 


yUALITY 

(Continued  from  Page  84) 
"Yassum." 

"What  grade  are  you  in,  Gladys?"  Now 
he  httle  girl  was  silent.  The  two  of  them- 
A-ithdrawn  and  hostile-Pinkey  could  not 
''^ear  it.  "Speak  up!  Can't  you  answer?" 
"Yassum.     I-I's    in    the    first    grade 
na  am." 

"Oh."  A  big  girl.  Ten  or  eleven  at  least. 
:)nly  m  the  first  grade.  But-that  was  the 
eason.  "Listen,"  Pinkey  said  harshly  "I 
I'as  ten  years  old  before  I  ever  saw 'the 
iside  of  a  schoolhouse.  What  grade  are  you 
",  Teejoe?" 

He  walked  faster,  finger  tips  pulling  at  the 
■ont  of  his  sweater  now,  widening  the  torn 
lace  there. 

t^'PTu^  f''.  ^^^^'  Teejoe,"  Gladys  said. 
1  ell  the  lady  what  grade  you  in  "  She 
ave  him  a  slap.  "You  tell  her  what  grade 
lu  in!" 
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"I  ain't,  I  ain't,"  she  sang.  The  crying  came 
from  mside  the  house,  and  along  with  it 
there  was  coughing. 

Pinkey  slowed  her  step.  That  cough- 
feeble,  soft-she  could  not  pass  it  unmoved 
tor  she  knew  what  it  meant.  "What's  the 
matter  with  her?  What's  she  crying  for  the 
one  in  there?" 

The  child  put  the  doll  behind  her  with  a 
quick  secretive  movement.  "She  sick  " 

"I  know  she's  sick.  But  you  don't  have 
to  cry  just  because  you're  sick.  Who's  look- 
ing after  her?  Where's  her  mother'" 

"She  work."  The  little  girl  began  to  edge 
away  toward  the  end  of  the  porch 

"  Is  that  her  doll  ? "  Pinkey  asked,  crossing 
the  distance  from  road  to  porch.  She  had 
guessed  right,  for  the  child  dropped  it  and 
fled  round  the  house.  Pinkey  stooped  and 
picked  up  the  doll.  It  had  a  wisp  of  dirty 
"No.  no!"  Pinkey  cried  "V.„  ^^l'''^,^^'''' ^ '^^"ered  face  from  which  the 
lustn't "  ^  ^-       ^°"    ^ide  blue  eyes  looked  out  with  innocence 
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inds.  Then,  missing,  he  lowered  his  hel- 
leted  head  and  butted.  Gladys  caught  him 
id  him  off.  giggling  a  nervous  little  giggle 
iile  he  plunged  and  butted  and  never 
[ached  her. 

"Don't.  Teejoe.  Please!"  Pinkey  went 
und  them  and  round  again,  saying.  "I'm 
rry— I  didn't  mean— no,  no " 

J  Gladys  kept  on  giggling,  holding  him  with 
ry,  strong  arms.  "He  do  thisaway  some- 
ne,  ma'am.  He-he  don't  talk  much, 
3  am.  He— he  ain't— but  just— in  the 
I'ergarter.  ma'am." 

"Don't,  don't  say  'ma'am'  to  me'" 
^key  cried.  She  did  not  know  how  sharply 

,  e  had  spoken  till  she  saw  both  children 
■np  away  as  if  she  had 
uck   at    them,  Gladys 
Jgging   Teejoe   by   the 
)ulders. 

'N-no,  ma'am."  Gladys 
ispered. 

'  Oh,  go  on,  go  away  "— 
nkey  waved  them 
sad— "go  on  and  catch 
with  the  rest  of  them." 
hey  ran  down  the  road.  Teejoe  stum- 
ig  and  hopping,  turned  and  disappeared  in 
bin,  like  chicks  frightened  into  their  coop, 
'inkey  pressed  cold  hands  to  her  cheeks. 
lat  was  the  matter  with  her?   What  was 
matter  with  them?   Why— was  it— like 
!?  Teejoe.  that  little  Teejoe!   She  lifted 
head  and  saw  in  a  small  garden  by  the 
dside  two  women  watching  her.  One  had 
apron  half  filled  with  greens,  the  other 
led  on  a  hoe.  As  Pinkey  looked,  they 
led  away.   Did  they  think  she  had  done 
le  harm  to   those  children,   frightened 
n.  or  were  they  like  this  because  maybe 
'  thought  she  was— white?    And  white 


,  The    great 
are  simple 


men, 

iTo-town. 
!ie  forced  herself  to  speak.  "Good  mom- 

Momin',  ma'am,  mornin',"  they  said  in 

plaintive  voices. 
Nice  day,"  Pinkey  said. 
|Yes.  ma'am,  sure  is."  they  murmured, 
mkey  went  on.  Here  was  the  little  store, 
_y-faced,  narrow,  with  only  a  door  in  the 
ile.  no  windows.  Outside,  a  man  sat  on 

ich  and  leaned  against  the  wall.  He  was 
Id  man  with  a  gray  mat  of  wool  on  his 
',  a  guitar  across  his  knees  and  a  tin  cup 
round  his  neck. 

turned   his   head   a   little  as   Pinkey 
id.  "Holp  the  blind,  please  ma'am,  holp 
"ilind." 

Pinkey  dropped  her  change  into  the 

she  saw  his  eyes,  gray,  opaque.    Cat- 
^s,  and  operable,  she  thought. 

hanky,  ma'am,  thanky  and  the  Lawd 

you.  ma'am."    His  fingers  felt  of  the 
and  he  took  up  his  guitar  and  began 

iy.  It  was  a  nondescript  little  tune  that 
ved  Pinkey  down  the  road, 
en  she  came  into  the  noise  of  a  child's 
g.  while  another  chanted  the  same 
s  over  and  over  in  a  high  persistent  key. 
little  girl  sat  on  the  porch  floor  of  a 
I,  playmg  with  a  dolly  as  ragged  as  she. 


shades  were  down.  There  was  a  wooden  bed 
covered  with  a  pink-tufted  cotton  bed- 
spread, a  table  with  soiled  dishes,  an  oilstove 
with  a  clutter  of  pots  and  pans. 

In  the  far  corner  was  the  cot  where  the 
child  lay.  She  had  risen  to  her  elbow,  and  her 
pale  face  seemed  to  draw  to  itself  all  the 
ight  of  the  room.     Her  eyes,  black  and 
liquid,  were  fixed  on  Pinkey.  wide  with  ter- 
ror, as  she  shrank  down  into  her  corner 
"Hello,"  Pinkey  said. 
"No,  no— don't  take  me  away!    Please 
white  lady,  don't  take  me!"  Her  voice  was 
a  thin  whisper. 

"Take  you  away?  I  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about.  Here's  your  doll." 

But  the  child  made  no 
move  toward  it.  "You're 
not  going  to-  -to  take  me  ?  " 
"No.  Why  would  I?" 
There  was  no  answer. 
The  luminous  dark  eyes 
moved   from  the  doll  to 
Pinkey's   other  hand,  at 
her  side.  "  You  got— some- 
thing—for  me?" 
"Your  doll.  Here."  Pinkey  held  it  out  to 
her.  "What  more  do  you  want?" 

The  child  squirmed  uneasily.  "S-some- 
times— white  ladies  brings  something." 

"Well,  I  didn't  bring  anything.  And  I'm 
no  white  lady,  either." 

"Ma-a'am?"  The  little  girl  leaned  for- 
ward, her  great  eyes  growing  bigger  still 
"Ma'am?"  A  spell  of  coughing  caught  her 
and  choked  back  the  words. 

Pinkey  did  not  want  to  stay.  There  was 
nothing  she  could  do— nothing,  that  is,  that 
could  be  of  any  real,  any  lasting  help.'  She 
had  only  come  in  to  bring  the  doll.  But  one 
little  hand  was  holding  her  by  the  skirt. 


truths    of   life 
It   is   because 


we  speculate  about  them  that 
they  grow  involved. 

— E.  V.  H.  Quoted  in  World  Dioejt 


perhap,,    did    „o.    wal.    through    f^^nZ^rint^'S^.^^^T^Sy 


mulatto  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms. 

"Morning,  ma'am."  she  said.  "Ain't  no 
use,  ma'am,  even  if  they  is  got  room  for  her 
now.  Her  ma  ain't  never  going  to  let  her  go 
She  say  she  let  Lily  go— that  were  her  sis- 
ter—and she  die.  And  if  this  one  got  to  die 
she  ain't  going  to  have  her  die  off  at  no  sani- 
tarium, ma'am." 

"I  haven't  anything  to  do  with  that.  I 
was  just  walking  by  and  heard  her  The 
other  child  had  taken  her  doll  and  she  was 
crying  for  it.  Here— here  it  is."  Pinkey 
picked  it  up  from  the  floor  where  it  had 
fallen  and  laid  it  on  the  cot. 

"Thank  the  lady,  Birdie.  Say  thank  you 
pretty  now." 

But  Birdie  was  silent.  She  had  let  go  of 
Pinkey's  skirt.  Pinkey.  looking  down  at  her 
tried  to  speak.  But  she  had  no  words. 

The  woman's  whiny  monotone  went  on. 
"Hooks  after  her  the  best  I  can,  ma'am,  but 
I  got  my  wash  to  do.   I  does  the  best  I  can 

while  Birdie's  ma  is  gone  to  work,  but " 

Pinkey  tore  herself  away  from  the  child's 
gaze.  "I've  got  to  go.  I  was  just— just  pass- 
ing by."  She  waved  the  woman  out  of  her 
way  and  ran,  out  into  the  air  and  the  sun- 
shine. 

Now,  Pinkey  thought,  hurrying  down  the 
road,  now  to  find  Jake  and  get  the  money  for 


"Home  ...  to  the  prettiest  little 
mother,  and  the  biggest  httle 

daughter,  and  the  coziest  little 
house!  You  polished  the  silver 
for  me,  yourself?  It's  as  bright 
as  your  eyes!  .  .  .  Lucky,  lucky  me!" 
Gorham  Sterling  is  now 
available  in  about  a  dozen 
favorite   patterns,   averaging 

about  $23*  per  6-piece 
place-setting  .  .  .  cream  soup  spoon, 
teaspoon,  luncheon  knife  and  fork, 
salad  fork  and  butter  spreader. 
Iced-tea  spoons  and 
serving  pieces  by  Spring,  we  hope! 


©  1945,  The  Gorham  Co 
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/f  "Aw  heck!"  my  small  niccc 
pouted  as  I  arrivc^d  home  from 
'  marketing,  "Aiinlic  won't  lake 
us  to  the  movies  afler  all.  She  ha.sn'l 
started  supper,  an'  I  hat   lakes  houral" 


#^  "You  will  loo  lake  us,  woii'l  ya 
/^  Mom?"  my  Sally  demanded. 
f^^w  "You  can  do  unythingl  Betcha 
you  can  fix  supper  faster  'n  lightning!" 
I  palled  my  daughter's  curls  as  I 
answered,  "Well,  not  quite  but  I  can 
have  dinner  ready  in  twelve  minutes!" 


#^  How  glad  I  was  I'd  bought  a 
O  ChefBoy-Ar-DeeSpaghetliUin- 
t^ ^  ner  as  my  grocer  suggested!  In 
no  time,  we  were  smacking  our  lips 
over  the  delicious  sauce  and  spaghetti 
and  cheese,  all  from  one  handy  carton. 


,  conis'er  *P;      d  cheese  ^^^ 

.Vronouoc^«^^.AK-D^P^ 


^^^  The  two  youngsters  loved  their 
^g^  movie,  but  as  Sally  said,  "That 
^  '  Spaghetti  Dinner  was  the  swell- 
est  part  of  our  party!  Let's  have  it  lots 
— an'  next  time  maybe  you'll  let  ME 
fix  it,  it's  so  easy!" 


?^-. 


ti 


'■'■:f- 


:^*. 


Chef  BOYARDEE 


Granny.  When  she  had  passed  the  little 
whitewashed  church,  she  began  counting 
houses.  The  third  on  this  side  would  be 
Jake's,  Granny  had  said.  And  here  it  was, 
new,  unpainted,  beginning  to  weather,  so  that 
it  had  a  brownish,  dirty  look.  There  was  a 
small  porch  across  the  front  and  on  the 
porch  a  swing,  hung  by  two  iron  chains. 
The  man  sitting  there  moved  just  enough  to 
make  the  chains  creak.  He  was  a  light- 
brown  Negro  in  a  greenish  suit  that  was 
new-looking  but  small,  so  that  his  wrists 
seemed  too  long,  his  tan-shod  feet  too  far 
out  of  the  trousers. 

Turning  in  by  the  short  gravel  path, 
Pinkey  knew  that  he  was  watching  her. 
"Is  this  Jake  Waters?"  She  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  path. 

"Yes — ma'am,"  he  drawled,  standing. 

"I  am  Pat — I  mean,  Pinkey  Johnson. 
Mrs.    Dicey   Johnson's   granddaughter.     I 

have  come  to  ask  about  the  money  that " 

The  almost  comical  change  that  came  over 
him  made  her  stop  short. 

He  came  down  the  steps.  "I  declare! 
Mighty  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Pinkey."  He 
gave  her  hand  a  quick  shake.  "You  come 
right  up  on  the  porch  and  set  down." 

Pinkey  drew  away.  "  I  haven't  time  to  sit, 
thanks.  I  just  came  to  get  the  money 
and " 

"Not  fixing  to  leave  right  away,  is  you? 
We  need  folks  like  you  down  here.  Miss 
Pinkey.  Reckon  you  know  there  are  big 
things  stirring." 

"Um-m'm — about  the  money " 

"Oh.  I  can  explain  how  it  was  about  the 
money.  You  needn't  feel  no  concern  about 
that.  Just  you  tell  me  one  thing."  His  eyes 
narrowed  till  they  were  dark  slits  in  his 
smooth,  brown  face.  "Miss  Pinkey.  is  you 
satisfied  with  the  way  the 
world  treat  you?"  

The  question  caught  her 
off  guard;  it  went  straight 
to  the  heart  of  her  bitter- 
ness. "How  could  I  be?" 

"  I  knowed  it !  Now  you 
tell    me   another  thing — 

didn't  you  never  think  to       

do  nothing  about  it?" 

"Is  there  anything— one— can  do?" 

"There's  a  plenty.  And  now's  the  time. 
We're  going  to  get  somewheres  for  sure  this 
time ! "  Jake  held  up  his  outspread  hand  and 
checked  off  the  fingers  as  he  spoke.  "We  is 
going  to  get  our  share.  Of  jobs.  We  is  going 
to  get  our  share  of  relief  when  relief  time 
come.  And  we  is  going  to  get  a  new  deal  with 
po-lice  and  judges  what  we  had  a  say  in 
electing.  We  is  going  to  ride  the  cars  free." 

"Free?" 

"Free-moving.  No  more  Jim  Crowing. 
Nor  in  the  movies.  Nor  the  schools." 

"How  are  you  going  to  get  all  those 
things?"  Pinkey  demanded  sharply. 

"Oh,  we  got  this  business  doped  out  cold. 
Me  and  some  others  been  working  on  it  some 
time  now.   Got  it  all  doped  out." 

Pinkey  turned  away.  He  had  stood  here 
talking,  big-mouthed  and  self-important, 
and  he  was  just  trying  to  impress  her — and 
get  her  to  think  of  something  else  besides  the 
inoney  she  had  come  to  get.  "You  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.  You  are 
just  repeating  what  you've  heard  somebody 
say.  And  I  am  not  interested  in  anything 
you — or  you  and  some  of  your  friends — have 
got  doped  out.   I  just  came  here  to " 

Oh,  but  Miss  Pinkey,  wait  a  minute.  It's 
thisaway— I  mean  "  He  shifted  un- 
easily under  her  clear,  scornful  gaze.  "Tell 
the  truth,  Miss  Pinkey,  I  —  I  reckon  I 
ain't — like  the  folks  you  been  used  to  know- 
ing up  North.  I  ain't — oh.  I  dunno — I  can 
talk  good  enough  for  most  of  the  folks  down 
here,  but  I  can't  talk  it  up  right  for— for 
anybody  like  you.  I  got  a  friend  coming 
down  from  the  North  sometime  soon.  I'll 
bring  him  round  and  let  him  do  the  talking. 
Name  of  Arch  Naughton.  Newspaperman. 
I'll  bring  him  round  to  see  you."  His  con- 
fidence had  come  back. 

"All  right,"  Pinkey  said  without  enthusi- 
asm. "And  now,  about  the  inoney " 

He  cocked  his  head  to  one  side,  narrowed 
his  eyes.  "Well,  now,  of  course.  About  the 


^  ^  UN  can  tell  a  rily  ^irl 
^  from  a  coiinlry  fi'rl  when 
it's  windy.  TIk-  country  lass 
will  ^rali  her  skirls — ihe  oily 
babe  oralis  her  hat. 


money.  It's  thisaway  about  that.  ^  Your  j 
granny  hadn't  heard  from  you  in  a  mighty 
long  time  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  puttirig  the 
idea  into  her  head  something  might  have 
happen  to  you.  But  nowise  did  I  want  her 
sending  off  money  and  maybe  somebody  else 
getting  it.  Just  took  it  on  myself  not  to 
worry  her  about  it,  and  that's  all  there  is  to 
the  money  business."   ■ 

"Well,  then,  if  you  could  give  it  to  me 
now?" 

Jake  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

Must  be  you  is  got  used  to  folks  with 
pockets  full  of  money !  Me,  I  never  carry  no 
cash  money  on  me.  And  I  sure  can't  get  to 
the  bank  this  day.  Be  past  two  before  I 
could  possibly  make  it.  Bank  close  at  two." 

"Then,"  said  Pinkey,  "why  can't  you  let 
me  take  whatever  you  happen  to  have  on 
hand,  and  the  rest  on  Monday  when  you  can 
get  to  the  bank?" 

"Sure,  I  can  do  that  all  right.  Don't  keep 
much  about  the  house,  but — just  a  minute 
and  I'll  look  around." 

Pinkey  stood  on  the  gravel  path,  waiting. 
The  field  was  green  with  feathery  weeds  and 
broom  sedge  moving  lightly  in  the  breeze. 
And  now  across  it,  by  a  winding  path,  a 
young  woman  came  with  an  undulating  mo- 
tion, a  swaying  of  the  hips,  so  that  she 
seemed  to  float  upon  the  grassy  waves.  The 
hoops  that  hung  from  her  ears  were  gold, 
the  pail  swinging  at  her  side  was  silver  in  the 
sun,  her  skin  was  burnished  copper.  The 
neat  black  dress  she  wore,  the  prim  white 
collar  and  cuffs,  seemed  only  to  intensify  the 
savage  exultation  of  her  body.  She  crossed 
the  highway  and,  without  looking  in 
Pinkey's  direction,  cut  through  the  yard 
toward  the  back  of  Jake's  house.  Could  this 
be    the    woman    Granny 

mentioned — Rozelia? 

Jake  came  down  the 
steps,  a  brown  paper  en- 
velope in  his  hand.  From 
it  he  took  a  ten-dollar  bill 
and  a  five.  "This  is  every 
bit  of  cash  I've  got  in  the 

house    right    now,    Mis: 

Pinkey."  The  envelope 
fluttered  to  the  ground  as  he  held  out  the 
money  to  her. 

"Thanks.  And  Monday "  She  pan    'H 

The  woman  had  come  around  the  houst    i  < 
eyes  on  the  brown  envelope  at  Pinkey's  '     1 

Jake's  eyes  followed  Pinkey's.  "O, 
d-didn't  see  you  coming,  Rozelia.  I  am  sun 

glad  you "  His  lips  seemed  to  grow  tc 

stiff  for  speech. 

Rozelia  stood  there  looking  down  at  th 
envelope  on  the  gravel  walk.  "What  you  dc 
ing  with  my  money?"  The  words  barel 
brushed  her  red  lips  with  their  passing 

So  that  was  it,  Pinkey  thought,  and  folde 
the  bills  neatly.  They  were  hers  now.  Li 
Rozelia  and  Jake  settle  their  differences  aft 
she  was  gone.   She  turned  away. 

"Zelia" — Jake's  voice  was  high  with  e 
treaty — "lookahere!  This  is  Mrs.  Dic( 
Johnson's  grai^ddaughter.  Miss  Pinkey." 

"Oh,  yeah?"  Zelia  drawled.  In  one  sw 
movement  she  was  blocking  Pinkey's  wa 
"Well,  Miss  Pinkey,  this  happens  to  be  n 
money  what  I  keeps  in  that  there  bro\ 
envelope,  and  you  can  just  hand  it  over." 

Pinkey  drew  back,  her  eyes  holdi 
Rozelia's.  She  was  aware  of  people  comi; 
from  the  houses  next  door  and  beyorj 
watching,  silent,  intent.  But  this  was  ridi(j 
lous!  She  spoke  sharply.  "Jake  owed  ' 
this  money  and  he  has  paid  it.  I  see  no  r 
son  for  dramatics  over  so  simple  a  th 

as  "    She  was  putting  the  bills  in  ' 

pocket  when  Rozelia's  hand  shot  out 
clamped  round  her  wrist. 

"Come  high,  don't  you?"  she  sneered] 

Pinkey  caught  her  breath  in  two  li 

gasps.  "Why — you "  She  wrenched 

wrist,  but  unavailingly,  against  the  tighl| 
ing  fingers. 

"You  come  here  foolin'  with  my  man 
you  gets  in  trouble.  Now  drap  that  mon«| 

Pinkey  held  it  all  the  tighter.  "Let  g 
me,"  she  said  through  her  teeth.  She  d| 
back  her  free  hand  and  gave  Rozelia  a  a\ 
hard  blow  across  the  cheek. 

(Conliniteil  on  Page  W) 
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STORY  OF  THE  YEAR 

L    THt  "MAGIC  AMINOS" 

Now  spreading  through  America  is   perhaps  the  biggest  story 
ever  told  of  meat-its  "Magic  Aminos," 

Just  as  World  War  II  dramatized  the  use  of  radar  and  atom- 
sphttmg,  it  has  dramatized  the  spectacular  restorative  ability  of 
proteins  and  the  aminos  they  are  made  of. 

Amino  (a-mee-no)  acids  are  substances  found  in 
protein  foods.  The  body  uses  them  to  build  and 
rebuild  itself.  Of  the  22  known  aminos,  10  are 
"essential."  Without  them,  life  is  impossible  (meat 
contains  all  ten). 

When  the  body  loses  aminos  rapidly  through  ill- 
ness  or  injury,  they  must  be  restored  before  recov- 
ery  is  possible. 

HOW  AMINOS  SPEED  RECOVERY 
^  Medical  men  of  the  service  forces  found  that  by 

givmg  men  suffering  from  severe  wounds,  burns 
starvation  or  infections  large  amounts  of  aminos  in 
concentrated  form,  they  could  speed  recovery     / 
greatly,  save  lives. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  wartime  cas- 
ualties have  been  speeded  to  health. 
Service  physicians  have,  for  the  majority  of  con- 
K  valescents,  relied  on  meat  to  help  do  the  rebuilding 

^  |ob.  That's  why  the  mealtime  trays  in  our  service 

hospitals  contain  generous  portions  of  meat— morn- 
ing, noon  and  night. 

Meat  is  a  "complete"  protein   food    because   it 
contains  all  10  of  protein's  essential  aminos. 

AMINOS  IN  MAINTAINING  HEALTH 
>^  Yes,  the  aminos  in  meat  help  restore  bodies.    But 

the  aminos  in  meat  also  help  maintain  bodies  in 
health— rebuilding  tissues,  regenerating  blood,  cre- 
ating antibodies  against  infection. 
^  Remember  these  aminos  in  meat— it  is  meat's 

story  of  the  year,  and  one  more  big  reason  why 
we're  right  in  liking  meat." 

I^^S>    ^^''J"°'  """"^  """  °"  "'"""■°"°'  ^'"'e-enf,  mode 
mYd^caVT    '"  "•«  odyerti,emer,t  ore  acceptable  to  the  Cavncil 
SSN.  ^     o„   p„„j,  „„j  ^^^^.^.^.    ^^  ^^^   American   Medical 
Associafion. 
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A  special  process  keeps  Kleenex 

Luxuriously  Soft  - 


Dependably  Stron 


Help  our  boys  . . .  protect  your  own  future 

Victory  Bond  dollars  work  two  ways ! 
For  our  boys,  and  for  you.  Because 
they  not  only  help  care  for  wounded 
veterans,  they  help  you  save  for 
things  you  want:  things  important 
to  your  future!  Remember,  for 
every  three  dollars  you  lend,  your 
government  returns  four. 


Back  the  Victory  Loan 


(Continued  from  Page  88) 
A  little  grunt  was  the  only  sign  that  she 
felt  it.  "Leggo  my  money,"  Rozelia  mum- 
bled, eyelids  drooping,  body  curving  down- 
ward. "Teach  you  come  here  foolin'  with  my 
man."  Rozelia  had  jerked  upright  again;  she 
had  sometfiing  in  her  hand.  She  gave  it  a 
flip  and  a  razor  blade  flew  open,  bright  in  the 
sun.  "Slit  your  arm  wide  open  if  you  don't 
gimme  that  money  and  git." 

Someone  in  the  crowd  screamed.  On  the 
highway,  with  squealing  brakes,  a  car 
skidded  to  a  stop  and  two  men  sprang  out. 
Policemen,  Pinkey  saw  with  a  gasp  of  relief. 
Jake  had  put  himself  between  Rozelia  and 
the  officers.  "Ain't  nothing  at  all,  suh.  Just 
a  little  misunderstanding— all  settled  now." 
The  officers  paid  no  attention  to  him. 
One  of  them  came  lumbering  up  to  Pinkey. 
"They  been  bothering  you,  ma'am?" 

Before  she  could  answer,  the  other  man 
said,  "Pull  up  your  dress,  girl."  Pinkey 
turned  startled  eyes  on  him— a  big  man 
with  a  sunburned  rugged  face.  He  was 
standing  before  Rozelia,  one  wide  freckled 
hand  resting  on  his  holster. 

Rozelia  tossed  her  head  so  the  hoops  in 
her  ears  swung  back  and  forth  against  her 
cheeks.  Her  folded  hands  parted  slowly, 
moving  outspread  to  her  hips  and  down  her 
thighs,  her  fingers  curving  into  her  skirt, 
lifting  it  in  little  twitches  that  kept  time 
with  the  almost  imperceptible  swaying  of 
her  hips.  The  crowd  was  silent.  Rozelia  had 
her  skirt  up  high  above  her  knees  now,  show- 
ing the  tops  of  her  black  stockings  and  the 
copper  of  her  legs.  A  small  smile  played 
in  the  comers  of  her  mouth.  She  was  having 
a  good  time,  Pinkey  saw  with  astonishment. 
"Girl's  got  a  razor  in  her  garter,  chief," 
the  officer  reported  in  a  bored  tone. 

Pinkey  closed  her  mouth.  So  that  was  it. 
She  might  have  known. 

"Okay,  Bill,  get  it."  the  chief  said. 

The  officer  bent  and  jerked  out  the  razor. 
Rozelia  giggled  as  she  straightened  her 
stocking.  "Shut  up,"  he  told  her. 

The  chief  waited  till  the  razor  was  safely 
stowed  in  the  other  man's  pocket.  Then  he 
turned  to  Pinkey.  "Reckon  it's  just  as  well 
we  come  up  when  we  did.  ma'am.  Just 
what  was  the  trouble?" 

As  he  waited  for  her  answer,  the  chief  s 
eyes  fastened  on  Pinkey's  wrist  and  she 
realized  she  had  been  rubbing  the  red  mark 
there.  She  pulled  the  sleeve  down.  "  I— it's 
all  right.  I  don't  care  to  make  any  charges." 
"  But  just  a  minute,  ma'am.  We're  obliged 
to  look  into  things  a  little  more.  Judging  by 
your  talk,  I  reckon  you're  a  stranger  to  this 
part  of  the  country  and  you  don't  under- 
stand how  we  have  to  handle  things  here. 
Now  this  man,  Jake.  Did  he  molest  you?" 
Pinkey  hesitated.  This  policeman  took 
her  for  a  Northern  visitor— white.  "No,  he 
didn't  bother  me,"  she  answered  clearly. 

"And  the  woman?  This  ain't  the  first 
time  she's  got  herself  in  trouble.  A  bad  lot. 
If  she  even  so  much  as  thought  about  threat- 
ening you  we  got  to  know  about  it,  ma'am." 
Pinkey  looked  at  Rozelia,  standing  there 
with  that  innocent  air,  and  her  anger  rose. 
Rozelia  ought  not  to  get  off  scot-free.  Draw- 
ing a  razor  like  that— no  telling  what  would 
have  happened  in  another  minute.  Pinkey 
drew  a  long  breath.  "I  came  here  to  collect 
money  from  Jake,"  she  said  crisply.  "I  was 

just  leaving  when  she " 

Rozelia's  smothered  laughter  broke  m  on 
Pinkey's  words.  "That  gal  make  me  die 
alaughing.  how  she  fool  evabody.  What  for 
you  white  men  ama'aming  her?  Nothing  but 
a  low-down,  thieving  nigger's  all  she  be." 

The  red-faced  officer  went  over  to  her. 
"Shut  up,"  he  said.  He  Ufted  a  freckled 
hand,  and  struck  her  full  across  the  mouth. 

Rozelia  spat  out  a  bloody  gold  tooth  and 
spoke  as  though  there  had  been  no  interrup- 
tion. "She's  the  one  make  trouble.  Come 
here  after  my  man,  stealing  my  money.   If 

you  don't  believe  me " 

The  red-faced  officer  lifted  his  hand  again. 
Pinkey  cried,  "No,  don't!"  And  when  he 
shot    her    an    amazed    glance,    she   added 
sharply,  "Don't  do  that ! " 

The  chief  finished  a  slow  scrutiny  of  Ro- 
zelia and  turned  to  Pinkey.    "Didn't  you 
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hear  what  she  said?  Say,  what's  going  on 
here?  He's  got  to  slap  her  down,  unless"— 
he  dropped  his  voice  and  sent  the  words  out 
like  muffled  shots  of  warning— "unless— 
it — is— true." 

Pinkey  flung  back  her  hair.  She  had  come 
down  into  Negro-town  wanting  to  acknowl- 
edge herself,  to  be  acknowledged.  Well,  here 
was  her  chance.  She  opened  her  lips. 

Rozelia's  voice  rang  out,  high  and  taunt- 
ing. "I'll  tell  em  for  you,  lily-face.  You  is  old 
Aunt  Dicey's  gran'daughter,  that's  who  you 
is!  An'  you  dassent  say  you  ain't." 

The  people  standing  round  drew  in  a  deep 
long  breath  and  let  it  out  in  a  little  moan, 
broken  with  phrases:  "Well,  hush  my 
mouth  .  .  .  sho'  nuff  .  .  .  Lord-a-mussy." 

"Yes,"  Pinkey  said  in  a  cold  still  voice, 
"yes,  of  course.  That  is  perfectly  true.  My 
grandmother  is  Mrs.  Dicey  Johnson." 

The  red-faced  man  grew  purple. 

"Hold  it.  Bill."  The  chief  turned  to  the 
crowd.  "Here,  you!  Any  of  you  see  what 
happened  here?" 

"Nawsuh,  nawsuh.  .  .  .  Didn't  see 
nothing." 

"Then  get  along  with  you.  Scatter  now. 
And  the  rest  of  you"— his  glance  took  in 
Rozelia,  Jake  and  Pinkey— "come  on.  You 
can  tell  it  to  the  judge." 

"Do  you  mean,"  Pinkey  asked,  incredu- 
lous, "that  I  am— under  arrest?  " 

He  laughed  shortly."  What 
do  you  think  ?  Come  on  do  wn 
to  the  car." 

Pinkey  held  back.  "On 
what  charge  am  I  being  ar- 
rested?" 

See  here,"  the  red-faced 
•nan  said,  "this  is  a  routine 
:ase  of  disturbing  the  peace. 
Want  to  make  anything 
nore  of  it?  "  He  lifted  one 
land,  but  he  did  not  strike. 
Pinkey  got  into  the  car, 
wo  bright  red  spots  burn- 
ig  on  her  cheeks.  She  sat 
igid  on  the  edge  of  the  seat. 
She  looked  at  the  two  men 
n  the  front  seat.  Officers 
f  the  law.  Servants  of  the 
eople.  No  servants  of  hers, 
or  of  her  people— and  now 
)r  the  first  time  she  found 
;rself  thinking,  her  people. 
She  was  the  same  person 
16  had  been  a  few  minutes 
irlier  when  they  thought 
;r  white.  Why,  because  she 
as  not  white,  should  she 

at  once  assumed  guilty,  arrested? 
enched  her  hands. 

The  car  turned  off  the  highway  by  a  gravel 
ad  that  led  in  the  direction  of  town.  They 
me  to  the  business  section— just  two 
ocks  of  it,  once  the  filling  station  and  the 
irehouse  had  been  passed,  with  the  court- 
luse  square  ahead.  The  police  car  stopped 
fore  a  red-brick,  two-story  building  with 
lanters'  Bank  — 1889"  across  the  front, 
parating  the  bank  from  the  drugstore  was 
iteep  narrow  stairway,  and  it  was  up  these 
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what  he  had  seen  and  done,  the  judge's  eyes, 
deep-set  and  gray,  passed  over  them  casu- 
ally and  yet  with  a  kind  of  weary  shrewd- 
ness. 

"  Yassuh,"  Rozelia  began,  when  the  judge 
put  a  question.  "  I  had  a  razor  all  right.  But 
she  was  reaching  for  hern,  she  was  fixin'  to 
git  me."  She  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at 
Pinkey.  "She  the  one  made  all  the  trouble." 
The  judge  silenced  her  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand.  He  looked  at  the  officer.  "You  find 
anything  on  the  other  one? " 

"No,  sir,  I  didn't."  And  at  a  nod  from  the 
judge  he  came  over  to  Pinkey,  ran  his  hands 
through  her  coat  pockets,  gave  her  skirt  a 
brief  twitch  to  the  top  of  her  stockings. 

Pinkey  stood  stiff  and  silent.  However, 
there  was  something  in  the  judge's  attitude 
that  gave  a  measure  of  dignity  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  when  Rozelia  muttered,  "She 
had  plenty  chance  to  th'ow  it  out,"  he  turned 
on  her  a  grave  considering  glance,  as  if  he 
allowed  the  possibility. 


lirs  that  they  were  taken  now. 

HEN  they  got  to  the  top,  they  were  in  a 
re  upper  hallway.  The  chief  officer  went 
o  the  front  room.  The  other  officer  leaned 
linst  the  wall  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 
^rom  the  room  came  a  murmur  of  voices. 
ikey  caught  her  name,  Jake's,  and  the 
stion,  "What'U  I  do  with  them,  judge? 
:k  them  up?  " 

V  quiet  voice  answered,    "Old   Dicey's 
nddaughter?    No,   I  wouldn't  do  that. 
jht  as  well  bring  them  in." 
mmediately  the  chief  officer  came  to  the 
>r  and  said,  "Okay  now,"  and  they  went 

It  was  a  big,  bare-looking  room  with 
Dked  half-drawn  yellow  shades  at  the 
dows.  There  were  two  empty  benches 

inside  the  door  and,  directly  opposite,  a 
idle-aged  man  sat  behind  a  flat-top  desk. 
was  bent  over,  writing.  The  officer  mo- 
ed  Pinkey,  Jake  and  Rozelia  to  stand 
»re  him.  There  were  several  men  working 

paper-strewn  table  under  the  window. 
he  judge  lifted  his  head.  While  the  chief 
^  er  was  calling  their  names,  recounting 


The    judge    had    finished    with    Rozelia. 
"Now,  Jake,  let's  see  about  you." 

As  Jake  answered  the  judge's  questions, 
Pinkey  could  scarcely  believe  this  could  be 
the  same  person  who  had  talked  so  bluster- 
ingly  of  rights  and  demands.   For  he  was  al- 
together obsequious  now.  "Just  one  of  them 
little   things   will    happen   sometime,    suh. 
Zelia  got  a  temper,  but  she 
mean  well,  suh.  Just  spoke 
too  fast.    It  was  all  a  mis- 
take anyhow,  straightened 
out  fine  now." 

Pinkeylooked  at  the  judge 
to  see  how  he  was  taking 
all  this.  He  gave  her  a  nod. 
"Let's  hear  what  you  have 
to  say." 

In  her  most  crisp  and 
impersonal  tone,  Pinkey  ex- 
plained the  debt  she  had 
come  to  collect  from  Jake, 
described  Rozelia's  behav- 
ior, adding  that  she  had 
never  seen  either  of  them 
before  that  morning. 

"As  I  see  it,  then,"  the 
judge  summed   things   up, 
"you,    Jake,    owed    this 
money  to  Dicey,  gave  it  to 
her  granddaughter,  who  now 
has  it.  But  you  took  Roze- 
lia's two  bills  to  pay  the 
debt,  and  so  the  misunder- 
standing  arose.     Now  you 
agree  to  repay  this  money  to 
Rozelia,  and  she  agrees  to  that,  and  there's 
an  end  to  it.  Rozelia,  I  could  send  you  up  for 
this  razor-pulling  business.  And   I   will,   if 
I  hear  one  more  word  about  you  and  a  razor. 
Now  go." 

Rozelia's  eyes  widened.  "You  mean  I  can 
just  exit  right  out  of  here,  suh?" 
"Right." 

"Thanky,  suh,"  she  said,  meek  and  sub- 
dued. But  she  crossed  the  room  to  the  door 
with  a  saucy  swing  of  her  hips  and  a  rolling 
of  black  eyes  that  said  plainly  enough  to 
Jake  that  he  had  better  watch  his  step  and 
she  would  be  waiting  for  him. 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  her,  the 
judge  spoke  to  Jake.  "I've  been  hearing 
things  about  you,  Jake.  I've  heard  talk  of 
your  being  mixed  up  with  some  radicals  that 
come  down  here  trying  to  stir  up  bad  feeling. 
No"— he  waved  him  to  silence— "don't 
bother  to  deny  it;  there's  been  no  charge 
brought  against  you.  I'm  just  telling  you, 
for  your  own  good.  We  need  leaders  among 
the  colored  people.  You  are  one  of  the  men 
I  was  hoping  would  rise  to  such  a  position. 
That's  why  I  don't  like  to  hear  of  your  being 
mixed  up  with  these  radicals." 

"That's  right,  suh,"  Jake  agreed.  "Don't 
take  no  stock  in  that  sort  of  doings." 

The  judge  silenced  him  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand— as  if  he  knew  the  truth  and  preferred 
not  to  be  lied  to,  beyond  a  certain  point. 
"That'll  do,  Jake.  You  can  go  now." 

"Thanky,  suh,  much  obliged  to  you.  Judge 
Walker."  He  went  out. 

Pinkey  looked  back  at  the  judge,  startled. 
Judge  Walker.  Granny  did  his  washing.  She 
had  probably  ironed  the  very  shirt  he  wore. 


By  Catherine 
Uaydun  .lacubs 


Never  let  me  miss 
The  first  snowfall. 

All  I  ask  is  this: 
Call! 

Call  me  to  the  window, 
Wake  me  if  I  sleep; 

Here  is  one  excitement 
I  must  keep. 

Never  let  me  lose 
The  joy  of  knowing 

That  winter  is  here; 
That  it  is  snowing. 


She 


uiTj  of  tinsel... 


.  .  .  festival  of  lights!  You, 
as  charming  as  the  angel-ornament. 


with  Yardley  English  Lavender  to  lend 
its  shining  touch!  Starred  for  giving,  too  .  .  . 
do  tie  a  few  glass-topped  ftacons 
to  unwrap  beneath  your  Christmas  fir. 


YARDLEY 


ENGLISH     LAVENDER 


Yardley  English  Lavender,   the  lovable 
fragrance,  $3.75.  $2.50,  $1.50 
Yardley  English  Lavender 
Soap,  35c:  box  of 

three  tablets.  $1 

ADD  20%   FEDERAL  TAX 


Yardley  products  for  America  are 

created  in  England  and 
finished  in  the  U.S.A. 

from  the  original  English 
formulae,  combining 
imported  and  domestic 
ingredients.    Yardley 
,  of  London.  Inc., 
420  Fifth  Ave., 

Rockefeller  Center, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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•  Incomparables  both— Winston's  rare 
and  brilliant  jewels. . .Original 
y^  Campana  Balm,  the  famous  Skin 

Softener.  So  softening,  so  soothing, 

keeps  your  hands  exquisitely 
groomed— your  skin, 
from  elbows  to  ankles, 
lusciously  smooth. 
V?hy  not  have  the  best 
—Original  Campana 
Balm,  100  to  Si -00. 

NO  OTHER  LOTION  LIKE  IT! 

ECONOMICAL: Rich,   concentrated- 
one  drop  serves  both  hands. 

ACTS  FAST:  Chapped,  rough  hands 
respond  overnight. 


"Well,  Pinkey,"  he  said,  "I've  known 
your  grandmother  a  long  time.  She  is  a  good 
woman.  I've  always  thought  highly  of  her — 
and  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  think  as  well  of 
you."  His  tone  was  disarmingly  gentle.  "I 
am  not  saying  you  have  not  told  me  the 
whole  truth  in  this  matter;  in  fact,  you  may 
very  well  have  done  so.  And  if  there  is  money 
due  your  grandmother  or  you,  and  Jake 
doesn't  pay  it,  just  let  me  know  and  I  will 
bring  some  sort  of  pressure  to  bear."  He 
paused,  as  if  expecting  some  response. 

Pinkey  said  nothing.  How  was  she  to 
reconcile  this  kindliness  with  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  been  arrested  and  brought 
here? 

Judge  Walker  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
"Now  as  to  you,  yourself,"  he  began  slowly. 
"You  and  others  like  you  are  in  a  peculiarly 
difficult  position.  You  have  grown  out  of  the 
stratum  where  one  acts  as  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  suggests.  You  have  taken  on  the 
standards  and  restraints  of  a  civilization  in 
which  you  are  allowed  few  of  its  rewards.  It 
is  hard  to  persist  in  well-doing  without  a 
certain — a  certain  approval  from  society,  a 
kind  of  moral  support  from  one's  fellow  men. 

It  is  hard  to  stand  alone — I  don't  know " 

He  turned  and  studied  Pinkey  as  if  he  won- 
dered if  she  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Pinkey  could  not  speak,  she  could  only 
stand  looking  at  him  stupidly,  amazed  by  his 
understanding. 

Judge  Walker  sighed  and  continued,  "I 
hope  you  will  beya  credit — and  a  comfort — 
to  your  grandm"bther."  He  made  a  little 
gesture  of  dismissal. 

IxAiN  beat  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin.  Pinkey 
rolled  over  and  slept  again,  though  it  was 
midmorning.  In  the  front  room  Aunt  Dicey 
was  ironing.  Each  time  she  put  a  finished 
piece  on  the  mounting  pile  of  ironed  clothes, 
she  stopped  to  look  at  a  letter  that  lay  on  the 
table.  There  were  two  stamps,  one  with  an 
airplane  on  it,  the  other  with  a  boy  on  a 
motorcycle.  It  read,  "Miss  Patricia  John- 
son, Hadley  Road,  Liberty  Grove,  Missis- 
sippi." Aunt  Dicey  could  not  read  the  writ- 
ing, but  the  ix)stman  had  told  her  what  it 
said.  "Somebody  in  a  ix)werful  hurry,"  he 
added,  grinning. 

When  a  step  sounded  on  the  porch,  she  set 
her  iron  on  the  stove  and  shuffled  hurriedly 
to  the  door.  "Who  that,  now?" 

Jake  stood  there  in  a  dripping,  .shiny  rain- 
coat. "Good  morning.  Sister  Johnson.  I  told 
Miss  Pinkey  I'd  be  here  sure  and  here  I  is. 
A  man  of  my  word,  that's  me." 

"Come  on  in,  Jake,"  Aunt  Dicey  said. 
"  But  don't  make  no  noise.  Pinkey's  asleep. 
Pull  up  a  chair  and  set.  I've  got  to  get  on 
with  my  work,  but  I've  done  so  much  ironing 
in  my  life  I  don't  have  to  pay  it  no  mind. 
For  a  fact,  I  sometimes  think  I  could  do  just 
as  good  in  my  sleep." 

Jake  ran  the  tip  of  his  tongue  round  his 
lips.  "Yes,  ma'am,  you  is  a  worker  all  right. 
A  worker  from  way  back  yonder."  He  was 
silent  for  a  little.  Then  he  said,  "  I  didn't  see 
Miss  Pinkey  at  church  yesterday." 

Aunt  Dicey's  face  clouded.  "She  was  kind 
of  tired.  It's  a  change,  coming  down  here 
where  it's  so  hot,  and  she  ain't  used  to  it." 

"Well,  some  folks  don't  settle  easy,"  Jake 
said,  watching  her  from  under  sleepy  lids. 
"They  keep  thinking  about  where  they  been 
and  what-all  they  seen,  and  they  get  to 
hankering  to  be  back  where  they's  got  used 
to  being  at." 

Aunt  Dicey's  dark  hands  moved  uncer- 
tainly over  the  board,  straightening  the 
shirt  that  was  spread  there.  "No,  Jake,  she 
don't  want  to  go  back.  She— she's  just  rest- 
less. But  one  thing  is  sure,  she's  going  to 
be  mighty  glad  to  get  that  money." 

Jake  ran  his  tongue  over  his  lips.  "Sister 
Johnson,  didn't  it  ever  come  to  you— give 
that  much  money  to  anybody  that's  got  the 
going-away  blues  and  like  as  not  they're  go- 
ing to  go?" 

Aunt  Dicey  was  motionless.  "I  never 
thought  of  that." 

"Now,  wouldn't  it  be  better  for  me  to  just 
keep  the  rest  of  that  money  for  a  little  just 
till  she  come  round  to  herself  and  settle 
down?" 

"Humph,  I  can  keep  it  good  as  you." 


Special 
for 


The  Coiiiite-.s  of  Carnarvon  says:  "PomTsHry 
Skin  Cream  is  a  perfect  joy — so  soft,  so  soothing.  ' 

3  Special  Features 

Lanolin — very  like  oil  of  skin 
Iloniogenized — to  soak  in  better 
Special  Eniulsifier — extra  softening  aid 

Soft,  comforting,  to  dry,  sensitive 
skin !  You'll  love  this  soakier,  extra- 
rich  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream.  It  goes 
on  with  such  easy  softness.  Not 
sticky,  not  heavy — dry,  tense  skin  just 
seems  to  "eat  it  up,"  women  say. 
Smooth  on  face,  throat,  hands!  Leave 
5  to  15  minutes — or  overnight.  Use 
daily  and  see  how  quickly  this  special 
lanolin-soothing  cream  helps  your  dry 
skin  look  softer  and  prettier!  At  beauty 
counters  everywhere.  Get  your  jar  today. 


Pondls. 
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Chest  Cold  Misery 

Relieved  by 

Moist  Heat  of 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 

• 

SIMPLE  The  moist  heat  of  an 

CHEST  COLD  antiphlogistine 

SORE  THROAT  poultice    relieves 

BRONCHIAL  cough,    tightness   of 

IRRITATION  chest    muscle    sore- 

SIHPLE  ness   due   to   chest 

SPRAIN,  BRUISE  »cold,    bronchial    irri- 

SORE  MUSCLES  tation    and    simple 

CHARLEY  HORSE  sore  throat. 

Apply  that  ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
poultice  just  hot  enough  to  be 
comfortable — then  feel  the  moist 
heat  go  right  to  work  on  that 
cough,  tightness  of  chest  muscle 
soreness.  Does  good,  feels  good 
for  several  hours. 
The  moist  heat  of  an  ANTIPHLO- 
GISTINE  poultice  also  relieves 
pain  .  . .  reduces  swelling,  limbers 
up  stiff,  aching  muscles  due  to 
a  simple  sprain,  bruise,  charley 
horse,  similar  injury  or  condition. 

Get  ANTIPHLOGISTINE  (Aunty 
Flo)  in  tube  or  can  at  any  drug 
store  NOW. 

Antipklogistint 


The  White  Package  with  the  Orange  Ban,/ 
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ONlG/f^ 


but  NO 
After  Odors 

if  You 

SPRAY 


D'SAPEER 

Company  arriving  —  and  you've 

been  cooking  onions.  Grab  the 

D'SAPEER— spray  a  I  it  tie  around  the  room 

— onionodors  gone — no  embarrassment. 

)'SAPEER  is  not  a  "cover-up."  It's  a 
Icientific  chemical  deodorant  that  quickly 
estroys  cooking  odors,  bathroom  odors, 
tale  smoke  and,  in  fact,  practically  all 
ibnoxious    odors. 

SAPEER    (Cedar    Pine)    is    especially 

commended  for  removing  odors  from 
othing  and  shoes  , .  .  odors  of  perspira- 
,on,  nausea,  smoke,  medicines  and  dog- 

e  odors.  Used  by  dry  cleaners. 

SAPEER  is  harmless  to  fabrics — does 
)t  spot  or  stain.  It's  easy  to  use — eco- 

mical — a  little   goes   a   long   way. 

your  drug  or  department  store  does 
It  have  D'SAPEER — order  direct. 


Price,  (with  Atomizer)  Postpaid:  4 
oi  Bottle  $1.25;  8  oz.  Bottle  $1.65. 
Refills  (without  Atomizer)  4  oz. 
60^;  8  oz.  $1.00;   Atomizer  65^. 

Try  D'SAPEER  and  you'll  want  it  handy 
always.  That's  the  usual  reaction.  Send 
your  order   Today. 

BAILEY   PRIHODA   &  CO..  MFRS. 

303  W.  Kalamazoo  Ave.,  Kalamazoo  11,   Mich. 
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D'SAPEER 


PASTE   IT   QUICKLY 
DO   IT    NEATLY 

Easy  to  spread  .  .  sticks 
permanently  in  eight  sec- 
onds . . .  does  not  stain.  The 
only  genuine  Library  Paste. 
I0<  o  jar. 
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A/£W,  Delicious 
5COLATE  BAR 

A-SERT  Chocolate  Bar  ...  a 
amin  treat  that's  really  good  to 
y  and  try  a  VITA-SERT  today, 
ty,  delicious  and  nulriliotis! 
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'ij^^anteed  by ' 


Anne  Jeffreys 

RKO  RADIO  STAR 

All  These    '^ 
VITAMINS 
In  Every  Bar 

A 4000  I.  U. 

B, 1  Mg. 

B, 2Mg. 

D 400  I.  U. 

These  quantities 
:  100%  of  mini- 
\m  aduh  dally 
{uirements  as 
1  set  by  U.  S.  Go 


At  All  Food,  Drug 
and  Candy  Counters 


"Yeah,  but  you  is  her  granny.  You  is  too 
softhearted.  She  could  get  it  out  of  you,  ac- 
count of  how  you  love  her." 

"Tell  me  the  truth  about  that  money. 
Got  any  of  it  with  you? " 

He  pulled  a  five-dollar  bill  out  of  his  wallet 
and  tossed  it  carelessly  on  the  ironing  board. 
"All  I  can  say  is  might  be  it's  providential 
you  ain't  getting  it  all  in  a  lump,  sister." 

Aunt  Dicey  put  the  money  in  the  pocket  of 
her  skirt.  "Now  what  I  want  to  know  is— is 
I  going  to  get  it  all  back,  piece  by  piece?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,  sister.  Every  month.  I 
could  pay  you  right  down,  only  it  would 
cramp  me  something  awful.  And  besides,  I 
figger  it's  a  kindness  not  to.  Because  if  I 
does,  you  going  to  lose  your  granddaughter 
double  quick." 

Aunt  Dicey  sighed.  "Might  be."  She 
folded  the  shirt  she  had  been  working  on  and 
took  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Her 
eyes  lingered  on  the  letter  lying  there. 

Jake  followed  her  glance.  He  leaned  over 
and  studied  the  address.  ' '  Seem  like  it  trouble 
you  in  your  mind,  sister— this  here  letter." 

"  It  do,  it  do  for  a  fact,  Jake."  She  put  out 
one  hand  and  took  up  the  letter  gingerly,  as 
if  it  were  alive  and  poisonous. 

"H'm-m-m,  seem  like  a  grandma  got  a 
right  to  know  what's  going  on,  don't  it?" 
He  reached  over  and  took  the  letter,  prying 
gently  at  the  flap. 

"Oh,  no,  you  don't!"  Aunt  Dicey 
snatched  it  from  him.  "You  ain't  going  to 
read  that  letter— and  I  ain't  either."  Her 
eyes  flashed  with  quick  decision.  She  caught 
up  an  iron  lid  lifter  from  the  back  of  the 
stove  and,  lifting  a  lid,  thrust  the  letter  down 
into  the  fire.  She  replaced  the  lid  with  a  hand 
that  trembled  and  rattled  it  noisily  into 
place.  "I  don't  know  if  I  done  right  or  if  I 
done  wrong,"  she  faltered.  "Seem  like  the 


^  A  specialist  is  a  man  %vho  knows 

^  more   and   more   about   less   and 

less.  —DR.  WILLIAM  J.  MAYO: 

So  Say  the  Wise — Cooley.  (Sully  Press,  Inc.) 


Lord  told  me  to  burn  it  up."  She  looked  at 
Jake  and  her  eyes  narrowed.  "Might  have 
been  the  devil ! " 

Jake  put  on  a  pious  air.  "Well,  Sister 
Johnson,  we  does  the  best  we  knows,  each 
according  to  his  lights,  like  the  Good  Book 
say." 

"Truth,  Jesus,"  Aunt  Dicey  sighed.  But 
still  she  stood  there  twisting  her  hands  to- 
gether miserably. 

Jake  got  to  his  feet.  "You  knows  as  well 
as  me,  sister,  no  nigger  write  like  that,  with 
two  stamps  and  his  name  in  the  corner  and  a 
M.D.  meaning  doctor  after  his  name." 

She  bowed  her  head.  "I  knows,  I  knows." 

"You  done  burn  the  letter,  but  that  won't 
stop  nothing.  I  got  a  feeling  a  fast  letter 
come  like  this  is  a  shadow  rimning  before." 

"  What  you  mean?  " 

"Folks  acoming,  they  comes  treading  on 
their  shadows." 

' '  Lord-a-mussy !  You  reckon  ?  " 

"  I  got  a  feeling."  He  nodded  with  convic- 
tion. 

"Oh,  Jake,  help  me,  tell  me  what  to  do!" 

Jake  put  his  hands  in  his  coat  pockets  and 
came  around  to  her  side  with  a  swaggering 
step.  "I  can  stop  him.  I  got  his  name  and 
address  right  here  in  my  head.  I  could  send 
a  telegram.  That'd  stop  him  fast." 

"A  telegram,"  Aunt  Dicey  breathed  with 
awe. 

"Just  leave  it  all  to  me."  Jake  took  up  his 
raincoat  and  wriggled  his  arms  into  it.  "Just 
one  little  matter.   Telegrams  cost  money." 

Aunt  Dicey  felt  in  her  pocket  for  the  five- 
dollar  bill.  "Yes,  of  course." 

"Telegrams  cost  money,  sister.  Believe 
me,  I  knows.  I  send  plenty  in  my  business. 
But  you  just  gimme  the  bill  and  what  more 
it  comes  to  I'll  foot  out  of  my  own  pocket." 
He  held  out  his  hand  for  the  money. 

Aunt  Dicey  gave  it  to  him,  saying,  "Thank 

you,  Jake."  But  when  he  had  gone  she  stood 

with  her  head  bowed.  "Lord,  it  don't  seem 

right.    But  I  couldn't  have  no  white  man 

(Continued  on  Page  95) 
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Frolic  is  a  perfume  to  set  your  heart 
a-dancing.  A  blithe,  fresh  fragrance 
that  murmurs  "You'll  remember  me!" 
and  keeps  on  appealing,  subtly,  for  hours. 


Perfume.  $6.50:  3.50;  debutante  size.  1.10. 
Toilel  Water.  1.75. 

Dusting  Powder,  1.00.  Talcum  Powder,  50/. 
(Plus  tax) 
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Made  from  a  treasured  old  recipe 

The  rich,  hearty  flavor  of  Jane  Parker  Fruit  Cake  is  your 

proof  that  ifs  made  with  extra-fine  ingredients. 

Each  pound  of  this  luscious  fruit  cake 

contains  over  60%  of  fruits  and  nuts— 

plump,  juicy  raisins,  tangy  citron  and  orange  peel, 

glazed  pineapple  and  cherries,  meaty   crunchy, 

pecans.  Be  sure  to  get  your  Jane  Parker >ru. 

Cake  early  this  year,  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

You'll  be  pleasantly  surprised  by  its  low 

price— delighted  by  its  quality. 
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oming  down  here,  messing  things  up  for 
'inkey.   Don't  you  see,  Lord,  there  wasn't 
othing  else  to  do?" 
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Pinkey  sat  at  the  table,  eating  a  breakfast 
lat  was  really  lunch  too.  Grannv.  waiting 
1  her  with  cheerfulness  that  was  belied  by 
le  anxious  look  in  her  old  eyes,  said.  "Here, 
ive  some  good  hot  coffee." 
Pinkey  waved  it  aside  impatiently. 
3ranny,  I've  had  enough  of  this  lying 
ound.  I've  got  to  be  doing  something!" 
Aunt  Dicey  clapped  her  hands  together 
ftly.  "That's  right,  honey.  I  knowed 
u'd  come  to  it.  And  I  got  it  all  fixed  up 
th  Doctor  Joe.   He  said  tell  you  to  come 

see  him  any  day.  He  got  plenty  work " 

No.  no,  I  couldn't  go  to  town."  She  sat 
;nt,  thinking.  Here  was  one  of  her  diifi- 
ties.  She  wanted  to  be  doing  something, 
;  shrank  from  going  among  people. 
"Honey,  you  mean  you  ain't  never  going 
nurse?" 

'No-o— just  not  yet.  Oh.  Granny,  don't 
h  me  so."  But  she  knew  she  was  being 
•easonable.  The  spring  had  gone  by.  and 
f  the  summer.  "Granny.  I  want  to  know 
lething.  Was  my  mother  light— light- 
iplected?" 

branny  rattled  the  dishes  as  she  cleared 
table.  "She  were  the  lightest-complected 
ill  my  children." 
And— and  my  grandfather?  " 
I  got  married  the  summer  I  was  seventeen. 
Miss  give  me  a  wedding.   Candles  and 
•ers  and  Miss  Em  playing  the  wedding 
"ch  on  the  piano." 
You  mean— in  the  house  there?" 
Right  in  the  big  front  room.    House 
ants  always  had  weddings  in  the  big 
se.  And  Mr.  Stevie— that  were  Miss  Em's 
her— Mr.  Ste\ie  cutting  the  pigeon  wing 
t  on  Old  Miss'  best  carpet!" 
)mething  in  her  voice  made  Pinkey  look 
harply.  "What  became  of  him?  " 
^Vho,  Mr.  Ste\de?"  Granny  was  wiping 
iishes  now,  her  back  to  Pinkey.  "He  run 
Dlace,  Mr.  Stevie  did.  and  a  fine,  high- 
3ing  one  he  was  too— till  the  day  that  a 
^y  rope  give  and  a  bale  of  hay  drap  on 
Me  and  Miss  Em  wait  on  him  like 
y  till  he  die.  Never  a  word  of  complain- 
le  just  took  what  come  to  him,  like  the 
sent  it.    Never  say  one  word  about 
letting  go  the  wrong  rope  so  the  bale 
just  as  he  come  under.    But  William, 
like  it  settle  on  him.  what  he  done,  and 
le  and  shrivel  till  for  a  fact,  there 
't  nothing  left  on  him  but  black  skin 
ones  when  he  die.  Lord-a-mercy,  what's 
:to  me,  talking  about  the  old  days!" 
asked  you  about  my  grandfather," 
:y  said.  And  it  might  be,  she  thought  all 


at  once,  that  Granny  had  told  her  about  him. 
Yes.  it  might  be  that  Granny  had  really  told 
her  about  her  grandfather. 

Another  thought  struck  her.  Why— why 
had  William  let  go  the  rope  so  that  the  bale 
fell  down  at  just  that  moment?  She  bent 
over,  dropping  her  head  in  her  hands,  seeing 
It  all  now.  The  past— it  was  terrible,  too, 
hke  the  present.  She  had  done  wrong  to  pry 
mto  it.  Yet  Granny— her  tone  had  been  one 
of  tolerance,  even  of  indulgence.  There  had 
been  no  trace  of  bitterness  in  it.  How  could 
that  be? 

Then  in  one  innocent-seeming  moment. 
Granny,  rolling  up  a  sprinkled  sheet,  brought 
aJl  her  cleverness  to  naught  and  at  the  same 
time  e.xplained  herself.  "You  got  good  blood 
in  you,  honey.   Blood  counts  in  people  just 
like  it  do  in  a  horse  or  a  hunting  dog.   Mr. 
Stevie,  he  never  would  have  no  kind  of  ani- 
mal on  the  place  that  wasn't  a  thoroughbred. 
My  white  folks  is  always  been  quality,  from 
way  back  yonder.    It  would  shame  me  to 
have  my  white  folks  anvthing  but  quality." 
Pinkey  walked  to  the  window  and  stood 
with  her  back  to  the  room.  She  understood 
now.  and  somehow  it  was  nearer  to  her  and 
more  important  than  the  tragedy  of  her 
mother's  life.   She  saw  Granny  here  in  this 
setting,  ignorantly  glad  to  have  a  "bright" 
child,  who  would  be.  she  thought,  better 
than  the  rest.  And  the  man  from  the  big 
house— he  had  not  been  thinking  at  all.  Oh. 
couldn't  Granny  have  seen  it  was  better  to 
be  wholly  of  one  race  than  to  be  a  tortured 
mixture?  And  he— a  proud  man  whose  dogs 
and   horses  must   be  thoroughbreds— how 
could  he  be  so  careless  of  his  own  seed,  the 
most  precious  of  all?  How  could  he  doom  a 
part  of  himself  to  be  always  outcast? 

The  steam  from  the  boiling  kettle  on  the 
stove  had  misted  over  the  window  in  front  of 
Pinkey.  She  lifted  her  hand  and  cleared  a 
circle  on  the  pane  so  she  could  see  the  big 
house  through  the  trees.  What  a  shabby, 
run-down  place  it  was !  The  ell  roof  sagged,' 
moss-grown  and  spongy  with  age.  The  fluted 
column  of  the  gallery.  %isible  from  this  angle, 
had  a  crumbling  look  because  the  paint  had 
dried  and  curled  away  from  the  wood.  And 
the  family  that  had  lived  in  the  house,  they 
too  had  gone  to  death  and  ruin.  There  was 
only  Miss  Em  now. 

Granny  spoke:  "I  got  to  mend  Mrs. 
Wooley's  nightgown.  Reckon  you  could 
thread  me  a  needle,  honey?" 

"I'll  mend  it,"  Pinkey  said,  and  took  up 
the  sewing  basket  from  the  table  beside  her. 
"That'd  sure  help  me  out,  child.  Here's  a 
blouse  with  a  button  hanging  too.  I  got  to 
go  over  to  the  big  house,  see  how  Miss  Em 
is.  She's  been  kind  of  ailing  lately."  As  al- 
ways before  going  to  the  big  house,  she  put 
on  a  clean  white  apron. 


Pinkey  took  the  sewing  basket  and  the 
mending  to  the  porch  where  the  light  was 
better.  She  sat  dowTi  on  the  steps  and 
threaded  her  needle  and  got  to  work. 

A  car  stopped  on  the  highway.  Pinkey 
could  see  that  it  was  a  car  of  an  expensive 
make.  Jake  was  getting  out,  and  another 
man  was  following  him,  a  small  yellow 
man,  thin,  stoop-shouldered,  with  an  im- 
patient, quick  step.  He  wore  a  black  beret 
which  gave  him  an  alien  and  affected  look. 

When  they  came  inside  the  yard,  Pinkey 
said  coolly,  "Hello,  Jake." 

"Howdy.  Miss  Pinkey."  Jake  beamed. 
"This  here  is  the  man  I  was  telling  about— 
Mr.  Arch  Naughton,  from  New  York.  Figger 
you  and  him  ought  to  meet." 

"Hello,"  Pinkey  said. 
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He  stood  silent,  yet  without  embarrass- 
ment, his  pale,  almost  colorless  eyes  passing 
over  Pinkey  and  from  her  to  the  cabin  behind 
her.  He  seemed  to  be  reading  all  her  life  in 
that  brief  glance.  He  spoke  to  Jake.  "You 
can  pick  me  up  at  four  o'clock.  That's  all 
now."  His  vpice  was  nasal  and  harsh,  his 
marmer  arrogant. 

Jake  lingered  uncertainly,  then  turned. 
Arch  Naughton  came  and  sat  on  the  steps. 
He  put  a  cigarette  between  his  lips  and  then 
held  out  the  pack  to  Pinkey.  She  shook  her 
head.  She  did  not  like  Arch  Naughton 's 
manner,  or  his  attitude  toward  Jake.  Yet. 
in  spite  of  herself,  there  was  something 
about  this  man  that  stirred  her  interest. 

Arch  lighted  his  cigarette.  "  Well,"  he  said. 
"tell  me  about  yourself." 

Pinkey's  tone  was  cool.  "I  dare  say  you 
already  know  as  much  as  there  is  any  reason 
for  you  to  know  about  me." 

His  pale  eyes  dilated  till  they  were  almost 
black.  "H'm-m-m.  You  don't  miss  any- 
thing, do  you?  Intelligent.  And  complete, 
with  Boston  accent  and  everything." 

"I  lived  twelve  years  in  that  part  of  the 
country-." 

"Yes,   I  know.    Nurse.    Jake  told  me. 
Passed  as  white,  got  \-ourself  into  an  emo- 
tional jam  and  ran  away  home." 
A   little    gasp    escaped    Pinkey's    lips. 

"How  did  you " 

"Obvious.  Written  all  over  vou."  A  smile 
twitched  at  his  heavy  lips.  "We  understand 
each  other.  Let's  get  down  to  business." 

Then  he  began  to  talk.  All  the  words  Jake 
had  rattled  off  so  glibly,  parrot-like,  were 
livmg,  burning  experiences  in  .Arch's  life. 
Going  the  country  over,  wherever  there  was 
trouble,  he  had  twice  escaped  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  mob.  He  had  been  in  the  thick  of 
race  riots.  He  had  tried  to  vote  in  Southern 
elections,  he  had  applied  for  jobs  where  he 
had  heard  there  was  racial  discrimination, 
and  on  each  of  these  experiences  he  had 
turned  the  searing  light  of  publicity.  He 
had  written  about  them  in  flaming.' bitter 
words. 

"Publicity."  Pinkey  said.  "So  that  is  how 
you  are  going  to  do  it.  But  these  conditions 
you  are  trying  to  remedy  are  so  varied  and 
far-reaching.  How  can  publicity  alone— I 
mean,  is  that  enough?  " 

"Of  course  not."  Arch  said  impatiently. 
"It  is  the  first  step,  that's  all.  Tell  it  and 
tell  it  and  tell  it  again  till  we  get  the  whole 
country  roused,  till  there's  bound  to  be  ac- 
tion." 
"WTiat  kind  of  action?" 
"Say,   you   don't   know   the   first   thing 
about  this  business,  do  you?"    He  studied 
her  a  moment  and  added,  "I'll  tell  you  what 
kind  of  action— legislation.    Oh. '  I    know 
there  are  plenty  of  laws  now  that  are  not  en- 
forced.  But  with  Federal  laws,  enforced  by 
Federal    authorities— that'll    be    different. 
There  will  be  power  back  of  that.  Force." 
Pinkey  said.  "That  will  make  trouble." 
Arch  Naughton  sprang  up.     He  walked 
back  and  forth.  "Trouble— of  course  it  will 
make  trouble.  Say.  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?    You  haven't  been  li\-ing  dowTi  here 
but  a  few  months  and  the  first  thing  you 
think  of  is  the  trouble  it  is  going  to  make. 
Like  all  the  rest  dowTi  here.   Scared  to  do 
anything.  Go  slow,  go  slow,  they  say.  Got  to 
think  about  the  white  folks.  Where  has  all 
that  kind  of  talk  got  us  in  the  last  eighty 
years?    Exactly  nowhere.    We're  going  to 
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take  our  stand  now  and  fight  it  out. 
bound  to  win." 

Pinkey  nodded.  "But— when? 
Arch  stopped  his  pacing  up  and  down_ 
"Thinking    about    yourself,    aren  t    you. 
Thinking  'Is  it  going  to  happen  in  time  to 
help  me?'"  ,         .11 

Pinkey's  eyes  fell  before  the  knowmg  look 
in  his.  "Don't  you  ever  think  of  your- 
self" 

"Sure  I  do.  I'm  not  blaming  you.  Though 
I  do  think  that,  for  an  intelligent  girl  with 
all  you've  got,  you  are  acting  like  a  fool. 
Pinkey  flung  up  her  head.  "What  do  you 

"This'll  make  you  mad.  But  what  is  the 
sense  in  your  sitting  here  eating  your  heart 
out'  You  got  scared  out  of  passing.  Well, 
forget  it.  It  was  a  stupid  thing  to  begin  any- 
way. Why,  girl,  don't  you  know  you  could 
marry  anybody?"  ,,-,.. 

"What  do  you  mean,  anybody.'' 
"Listen.  I'll  bet  you  anything  the  man 
you're  such  a  fool  about  is  young,  good- 
looking,  just  starting  out  in  the  world,  not 
dry  behind  the  ears  and  absolutely  unaware 
of  the  hell  you  were  going  through.    Isn  t 

that  so?" 

"Well,  in  a  way." 

"Of  course,  you  don't  need  to  tell  me.  l 
know.  Why.  with  your  color  alone,  you 
could  marry  into  our  very  top  class,  and 
when  you  add  to  that  your  education,  your 
l(X)ks,  and  that-oh,  call  it  personahty-you 
could  marry  a  man  of  distinction,  a  man 
who  has  made  his  mark  in  the  world  and 
has  something  to  offer.    Money,  position, 

everything.    Not  just  some who 

thinks  he's  better  than  you  are  anyway  and 
if  he  knew  who  you  were,  might  condescend 
to  make  you  his  mistress.  But  marry  you— 
pfui'"   He  turned  away  and  spat. 

Pinkey  sat  speechless,  hating  him  for  the 
things  he  was  saying.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  a  relief  to  hear  them  spoken. 

Arch  came  and  sat  down  beside  her,  not 
touchfng  her  and  yet,  by  his  presence,  giving 
her  a  kind  of  comfort.  "You  think  you  ve 
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had  it  tough.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  about  me." 
His  father,  he  said,  was  an  official  high  in 
the  city  government,  giving  a  name  that 
even  Pinkey  recognized.  "My  mother  was 
his  wife's  personal  maid,"  he  added  in  the 
same  offhand  way.  Then,  his  narrow  face  dis- 
torted with  bitterness,  he  made  Pinkey  see 
the  crowded  room  where  he  had  spent  his 
childhood.  He  left  nothing  untold— the  inti- 
macies, the  quarrels,  the  slow,  sordid  warp- 
ing of  his  mind  and  body. 

Arch  Naughton's  voice  went  on.  He  had 
got  his  education,  he  had  won  through  to 
his  mastery  over  words,  to  make  them  say 
what  he  meant,  to  sting  and  corrode.  "But 
it  is  too  slow,  too  slow,"  he  cried,  clenching 
his  fist  and  striking  the  floor  beside  him. 
"All  these  people— they  are  ignorant  and 
afraid.  And  they  won't  be  moved!" 

Pinkey  drew  a  long  breath.  He  had  moved 
her  to  pity  and  aversion  and  to  anger.  And 
yet  to  admiration  too.  ^^ 

"Now  we  begin  to  know  each  other. 
Arch  said,  and  stood  abruptly.  "I'll  be  see- 
ing you."  With  no  more  good-by  than  that, 
he  was  gone.  The  car  was  in  the  road. 
Pinkey  did  not  know  how  long  it  had  been 
waiting. 
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Arch  did  not  come  again,  but  he  wrote 
every  few  weeks— impersonal  letters,  for  the 
most  part,  about  his  work.  Then  came  a  let- 
ter telling  Pinkey  he  thought  he  might  wan- 
gle a  job  for  her  in  his  organization.  Would 
she  consider  it?  She  had  a  great  advan- 
tage, he  said,  in  that  she  could  pass  for 
white  and  so  go  safely  into  places  where  he 
was  barred.  „ 

But  Pinkey  was  not  sure.  "Not  yet,  she 
wrote.  "Maybe  later." 

When  Granny  urged  her.  she  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  church  or  to  Doctor  Joe's  office 
in  search  of  work.  Yet  she  was  not  idle  now. 
The  years  of  hospital  training  had  made 
work  her  habit  and  she  could  not  shake  it  off. 
She  helped  with  the  washing  and  ironing,  she 
scrubbed  floors,  she  cooked. 

(Continued  on  Page  98) 
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U°e  cMdren,  as  well  as  suggestions  for  other 
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To  THE  Aid  of  the  Party.  Teen-age  parti 
that  need  little  planning.  A  kid  party,  a  liai 
•n'-half  affair,  and  lots  of  others.   5c. 
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Christmas  together. . . Have  a  Coke 


. . .  welcoming  a  fighting  man  home  from  the  wars 

II   -; TT  . 


ne  of  all  times.  Home  at  last  ...  to 
e,  to  child  and  to  family.  With  Christ- 
'  in  the  air  and  the  tree  lighted  brightly, 
the  dreams  of  a  lifetime  rolled  into  one 
tnentj.  A  home-hke,  truly  American 
nent  where  the  old  famihar  phrase 
e  a  Coke  adds  the  final  refreshing  touch. 


Coca-Cola   belongs   to  just  such   a   time  of 
friendly,   warm   family   feeling.    That's   why 
you  find  it  in  homes  big  and  small  across 
the   nation  ...  the  drink  that  adds  life  and 
sparkle  to  living.   A  happy  moment  is  an 
occasion  for  Coke-and  the  happy  American 
custom,  ihe  pause  that  refreshes. 


Cokes  Coca-Cola 

Coca-Cola"  and  its  abbreviation 
1    Coke     are  the. registered   trade- 
marks which  distinguish  the  prod- 
uct of  The  Coca-Cola  Company 
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December,  1945 


IN  lAST  YEA/?'S   FORMAL      ^ 


(Continued  from  Page  96) 
Granny  spent  more  and  more  time  at  the 
big  house.    Miss  Em  was  faihng,  she  said. 
Miss  Em  depended  on  her. 

"But  why  must  you  go?"  Pinkey  asked, 
resenting  it  that  what  she  did  herself  only 
released  Granny  to  go  there. 

"She  look  to  me,"  Granny  replied  stub- 
bornly. "We  been  through  a  lot  of  living  side 
by  side.  Miss  Em  and  me.  I  couldn't  fail  her. 
Oh,  she  got  plenty  of  friends.  Miss  Em  has. 
But  relatives,  ain't  any  left." 
"None  at  all?" 

"Only  Mr.  Wooley.  He's  a  kind  of  cousin. 
Cousin  twice  remove.  Miss  Em  say.  And 
when  he  marry  this  Mrs.  Wooley,  she  say  he 
done  remove  himself  clean  out  of  sight,  far  as 
she  is  concerned." 

Pinkey  had  been  washing  the  wmdows  and 
now  was  polishing  off  a  pane.  "Why  didn't 
she  marry?" 

"Oh,  she  marry,  all  right,  honey.  I  told 
you  about  Mr.  Ham.  He  work  in  the  bank. 
Look  like  he  was  always  sickly.  So  when  the 
pneumonia  got  him— whew,  he  was  gone  like 
that.  Poor  Miss  Em.  Look  like  she  didn't 
have  no  luck  with  her  children  neither.  Two 
of  them  born  dead,  and  then  little  Miss 
Lucy.  Miss  Em  was  plumb  wrapped  up  in 
that  child." 

"What  happened  to  her?" 
Granny  sh(X)k  her  head.  "Used  to  run  ajl 
over  the  place  on  tiptoe,  so  light  she  didn't 
scarce  touch  the  ground.  Soft-looking,  like 
a  kitten  for  play.  Brown  hair  and  big  gray 
eyes.  But  little  as  she  were,  I've  seen  her 
stand  right  up  to  Miss  Em  like  nobody  else 
in  this  world  ever  dare  to."  She  sighed. 

Pinkey  had  finished  the  last  window  now. 
She  leaned  against  the  window  frame  and 
looked  at  the  smoke-darkened  walls.  Sup- 
ix)se  she  got  to  work  and  painted  them.  It 
would  lighten  the  room,  make  it  clean. 

"Lots  of  children  die  that  summer  she 
were  ten,"  Granny  went  on.  "A  kind  of  croup 
come  on  them  and  they  couldn't  breathe.   I 
held  her  up  all  that  night,  but  couldn't  noth- 
ing help  her,  poor  little  lamb." 
"Diphtheria,"  Pinkey  said. 
"What's  that,  honey?" 
"I  was  thinking,"  Pinkey  said,  "that  I 
might  paint  these  walls.  White." 

"Paint?  Paint  cost  money,  and  these  old 
boards'd  soak  up  a  barrel." 

"I  know.  Whitewash  might  be  better.  If 
I  only  had  some— and  a  brush." 

"I  got  an  old  brush  in  the  shed  room, 
honey.  And  they  is  a  brand-new  sack  of  lime 
in  there  too."  She  took  up  her  apron.  "Miss 
Em  been  looking  for  me  this  last  hour."  Mum- 
bling to  herself,  she  shuffled  out  the  door. 

Pinkey  stood,  watching  her  go  limping 
down  the  path  that  curved  away  to  the  big 
house.  She  gave  a  little  shrug  and  turned 
away.  She  was  through  with  mooning  over 
things.  She  was  going  to  mix  some  whitewash 
and  get  to  work  on  the  walls. 
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The  bright  October  sun  shone  in  on 
Pinkey  and  her  sewing.  Every  now  and  then 
she  looked  around  with  satisfaction.  The 
whitewashed  walls  lightened  the  room  won- 
derfully. She  had  rubbed  down  the  old  pine 
table  and  scoured  the  pine  ffoor  boards  till 
they  were  soft  and  mellow-looking.  She  had 
faggoted  together  chicken-feed  sacks  for 
window  curtains  and  dyed  them  a  coppery 
orange.  Now  she  was  making  a  matching 
cover  for  Granny's  cot  bed. 

Granny  came  in  with  an  apronful  of  greens. 
"Sure  have  got  a  nice  little  fall  garden  this 
year,"  she  said,  getting  down  the  dishpaii 
and  dumping  in  the  turnip  tops.  "You  might 
look  them  over,  honey,  and  put  them  on  to 
boil.  I  got  to  get  on  over  to  the  big  house. 
Turnip  greens  take  time,  if  you  want  good 
potlicker." 

Pinkey  agreed,  and  put  her  sewing  aside. 
She  brought  in  a  bucket  of  fresh  water,  set 
it  on  the  table  and  put  her  attention  on  sep- 
arating the  little  bunches  of  turnip  greens 
and  washing  each  tender  young  leaf. 

Standing  there,  with  her  back  to  the  open 
door  of  the  cabin,  she  heard  no  step  on  the 
dirt  path,  only  a  voice  saying,  "Good  morn- 
ing; can  you  tell  me  where  Miss "  then 

Chester's  cry,  "Pat!  Is  it  really  you?" 
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It  could  not  be  true.   She  was  dreaming 
Out  of  bitterness  and  longing  she  had  con- 
jured up  his  voice  from  the  past.  That  was 
all  It  could  be.  But  she  turned,  and  saw  him 
standing  in  the  doorway,  coming  toward  her 
Fat !  After  all  this  time-not  knowing- 
and  what  a  job  finding  you !  I've  got  only  a 
few  days'  leave-first  I've  had  since  you 
left.  _  Never  would   have   found   you  if  I 
hadn  t  stopped  a  postman  down  the  road 
He  said  you  might  be  here.    I  was  heading 
for  the  big  house  over  there,  but  I  thought 
Id  ask  first.  What  luck,  finding  you'" 
I^mkey   drew   a   long   quivering   breath. 
1  told  you  not  to  look  for  me." 
He  went  on  talking.  "I  got  your  school 
address  from  the  hospital,  and  the  school 
gave  me  this.    But  I  got  no  answer  to  my 
letter.      He  tossed  his  hat  on  the  table 
glancing  around  the  room.  "What  are  you 
doing  here,  slumming?" 

"No,  I'm  not  slumming."  Pinkey  turned 
her  face  from  him,  looking  down  at  the  bare 
scrubbed  floor.  If  he  had  come  before  she 
worked  on  the  cabin,  he  would  have  known 
at  once.  That  would  have  been  easier  Even 
now-anyone  Southern-born  would  know 

Well,  why  did  you   run   out   on   me? 
What's  It  all  about?" 

Pinkey  flung  back  her  head.  "I  live  here 
I  hat  s  why  I  ran  out  on  you.  That's  why  I 

am "  She  choked. 

"Do  you  mean  that  because  you  live  in  a 

house  like  this Say,  I  don't  get  it  " 

Pinkey's  voice  rang  out.  harsh  and  vehe- 
ment. "Can't  you  understand?  Do  I  have  to 
put  it  into  words?" 

He  came  and  stood  in  front  of  her  "I'm 
afraid  that's  just  what  you  will  have  to  do 
Pat.  All  I  can  see  is  that  here  you  are  in  this 
house— and  unreasonably  upset  about  it  " 


^  On  an  old  sun.Jial  in  the  garden 
T  of  a  Kerry  house  I  once  read 
this  inscription  :  THINK  ANDTHANK. 

—  LADY  GORDON. 
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She  flung  back  her  head  and  faced  him 
Listen,  there  is  an  old  colored  woman  that 
can  t  read  or  write,  a  washerwoman,  people 
call  Aunt  Dicey.  There's  her  basket  she  car- 
ries on  her  head.  There  on  the  stove  are  the 
irons  she  heats  to  iron  with.  Ever  since  I 
was  born  and  before  that,  too.  she  has 
washed  and  carried  the  clean  clothes  to  peo- 
ple s  back  doors.  She  did  it  for  me  So  she 
could  send  me  off  to  school.  So  I  could  learn 
to  be  a  nurse.   She's  my  grandmother  " 

Chester's  mouth  fell  open.  He  looked 
quite  foolish,  Pinkey  thought,  and  at  that 
moment  she  hated  him.  He  was  like  some- 
one who  has  been  hit  on  the  head  and  yet 
stands,  dazed  and  incredulous.  He  sat  down 
dropped  his  face  in  his  hands. 

After  a  minute  Pinkey  moved  a  little  to- 
ward him.  She  could  not  bear  it,  seeing  him 
stricken  so.  She  put  one  hand  out  toward  him 
but  he  did  not  look  up  and  she  drew  it  back' 
She  began  to  speak,  gently,  as  if  to  a  child.' 
bhe  told  him  what  her  life  had  been 

"I  didn't  understand  at  first."  she  ended 
I  was  too  young  when  I  went  away  to 
school.   No  one  there  knew  about  me  and  I 
didn  t  say  anything,  that  was  all.    Later  I 
couldn't.   I  met  you  and  I  tried  to  keep  you 
away,  to  make  you  stay  at  a  distance.  That's 
true,  isn't  it?" 
He  nodded,  not  speaking. 
"First  I  thought  I'd  just  get  me  some- 
thing to  remember.  Afterward  a  kind  of  dar- 
ing came  over  me.  with  your  love,  so  I 
thought  I  could  have  everything.  Then— I 
got  frightened.  I  saw  I  couldn't  go  on  with  it 
So  I  came  away.    I  wanted  to  spare  us— 
this  "  She  was  silent,  her  eyes  on  the  floor 
She  heard  him  get  to  his  feet.    He  said 
with  bitterness,  "Now  I  know  why  that  fel- 
low asked  me  if  I  had  your  address— that— 
that  Negro  doctor  at  the  hospital.    Frank 
Canady  is  his  name.  He— he  knew  "  With- 
out a  word  he  went  down  the  steps  and 
along  the  dirt  path  to  the  road. 

^t  was  very  early  in  the  morning.  Pinkey 
had  finished  her  coffee  and  gone  to  stand  in 
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111  bet  you  5+ayecl  at  home  3ll  day 
Xo  turn  out  baked  beans  fixed  this  way 


Theyre  oven-baked-but  not  by  me- 
I  buy  the  3ood  +<einz  kind  you  see 

'l^ey  5AVE  you  mone/. 
Time  as  well 

,  And  have  a  ruddx  sauce 
Thats  swell/ 


the  open  back  door.  The  cool,  damp  air 
eased  her  throbbing  head.  She  would  think 
no  more  of  the  things  that  had  cut  deep.  She 
would  put  those  things  behind.  The  raw  hurt 
remained,  but  she  could  not  help  that. 

She  heard  her  grandmother  s  step  heavy, 
uneven,  in  the  front  room.  She  turned. 
" Granny,  what's  the  matter?  " 

Granny's  lips  had  a  queer,  blanched  look 
her  head,  all  her  body  trembled.     Got  up 
like  I  always  do.  Then  I  had  a  feelmg  come 
over  me,  and  the  feeling  took  on  sound,  and 
the  sound  was  like  a  voice.'  Miss  Em,_go  to 
Miss  Em.'  I  drop  everything  and  go      The 
old  woman's  breath  came  fast,  as  f  she  had 
been  running.   "Lucky  I  went      t  were  the 
Lord  teUing  me.    I  done  what  I  could  for 
t^r-the  pain  had  caught  her  in  bed  before 
she  got  up.  Then  I  run  down  to  the  store 
whefe  they  could  phone  from.    Doctor  Joe 
pick  me  up  coming  back,  he  come  that  fast. 
' '  What's  the  matter  with  her  ? 
"  Doctor  Joe  say  it  is  her  heart  giving  out. 
Miss  Em,  she's  bad  off.  Doctor  Joe  say. 
She's  got  to  have  a  nurse  and  there  am  t  one 
he  can  lay  his  hand  on  for  love  or  money,  if 
she  had  the  money  to  pay  one,  which  she 
ain't     But  I  say,  'Doctor  Joe,  never  you 
mind.   My  Pinkey's  here  and  she  s  a  nurse 
and  a  good  one.'  He's  there  now,  with  Miss 
Em,  waiting  for  you." 

"You  told  him  I  would  come?    Ihat  l 
would  nurse  her?   In  that  house?  " 
"Why.  yes.  of  course,  honey. 
Pinkey  walked  to  the  window  and  stood 
looking  out.  "  It's  not  fair  to  ask  it  of  me. 
"But.  honey,  it's  Miss  Em!' 
Pinkey  turned.   "Miss  Em  _ ordered   me 
away  from  that  house  herself." 
"What  you  talking  about,  child?' 
"  I  was  six  or  maybe  seven,  I  don't  know. 
And  one  day  I  went  round  to  the  front  of  the 
big  house.    I  had  never  been  there  before. 
You  kept  me  close.  I  couldn't  go  any  nearer 
to  the  big-house  grounds.  But  one  day  I  dis- 
obeyed   I  went  through  the  little  gate  into 
the  side  garden.   I  came  to  the  front  steps. 
And  there  on  one  side  was  the  big  japonica 
tree  It  was  covered  with  buds  and  there  was 
iust'one  flower  that  had  opened,  one  perfect 
(lower     Pure  white.  I  was  reachmg  up  to 
null  it  down-just  to  look  at,  not  to  take.   1 
knew  better  than  that.  Then  I  saw  her  on 
the  gallery.   She  had  been  watching  me  all 
the  time.  When  she  saw  me  looking  at  her 
she  pushed  at  the  air  with  her  hands,  as  if 
she  were  pushing  away  something  horrible 
•Go'   Go  away  from  here!'  she  cried.  That 
was  all  she  said,  but  there  was  somethmg 
about  the  way  she  said  it  "-Pinkey  shiv- 
ered—"  I  can  hear  her  now."  ...,,.,, 
Granny  was  shaking  her  head.  J-hild 
vou  can't  hold  that  against  Miss  Em.    It 
were  only  because  you  put  her  in  mind  of 
Uttle  Miss  Lucy.  And  Lord  knows  there  was 
a  time  when  you  was  little  when  you  might 
Jiave  been  Miss  Lucy  herself.  And  Miss  Em. 
look  like  it  were  pure  torment  to  her,  seeing 
you  well  and  strong  and  her  little  Lucy  dead 
and  gone  these  many  year    That  s  why  I 
I  kept  you  out  of  her  sight.   It  ain  t  right  to 
hold  it  against  her." 


Pinkey  put  out  her  hand  and  laid  it  on  the 
old  woman's  arm,  feeling  it  tremble  under 
her  fingers.  "Come,  Granny,'  she  said  gen- 
tly "  come  lie  down  and  rest  a  httle. 

The  strength  seemed  to  go  out  of  Granny 
She  let  herself  be  helped  to  the  cot  bed.  It 
was  as  if  she  had  used  up  all  her  words  and 
had  no  more  within  her. 

Pinkey  smoothed  the  pillow.  I  know 
quality  when  I  see  it,"  she  said,  straighten- 
ing, her  jaw  set. 


Pinkey  went  up  the  steps  of  the  big 
house  The  tarnished  silver  doorknob  turned 
easily  She  flung  the  door  wide  and  went  in 
on  a  shaft  of  sunlight,  leaving  the  door  open 
behind  her.  She  went  on  up  the  stairs. 

A  man's  voice  called,  "That  you.  Aunt 

Dicey'"  >     , 

Pinkey  did  not  answer  till  she  had  reached 
the  open  door  of  the  front  room.  "  Her  grand- 
daughter." she  said-and  caught  her  breath 

in  a  little  gasp.  .  ~,  c^,     ,      ■ 

Miss  Em!  Was  this  Miss  Em?  SheJaV  in 
the  big  four-poster,  her  head  propped  high 
on  the  white  pillows,  eyes  closed,  her  hand 


MECHANICAL  suffoca- 
tion, chiefly  smothering 
by  bedclothes,  acrounts  an- 
nually for  approximately  one 
fourtii  of  the  arcidental  deaths 
among   children    under    five. 

•  Most  of  these  deaths, 
according  to  the  National 
Safety  Council  statistics, 
Mcre  children  under  one 
year  of  age. 

It    is    especially    difficult    to 
keep  l)al)y  safely  covered  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,   but 
danger  maY*l)e  eliminated  by 
using  sleeping  garments  and 
bedclothes  designed   to  keep 
the  baby  warm  without  en- 
tangling him.     Baby  should 
sleep  alone   in   a   safely   con- 
structed crib  without  pillows 
or  toys.     Soft  pillows  cause 
the    death    of   many    infants 
each  year,  according  to  the 
council. 
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Pinkey  had  turned  away,  all  her  body 
stiff  and  stubborn.  "You  have  no  right  to 
ask  me  to  enter  that  house!   I'm  not  going. 

Granny  sat  down  heavily.  "Poor  Miss 
Em  lying  there  so  little  and  thin  and  pititul. 
And  that  winter  I  was  down  with  the  pneu- 
mony.  she  come  and  fed  me  with  a  spoon  and 
she  wash  my  old  black  body  and  she  empty 

my  slops  and " 

"She— she— Miss  Em 

"Before  God  she  did!"    Granny  got  to 
her  feet     She  came  around  the  table  so 
swiftly  it  was  as  if  she  covered  the  distance 
in  one  single  movement.  "Where  you  been 
livine  girl?  Didn't  they  learn  you  nothing .-- 
Don't  you  know-quality  folks  can  do  any- 
thing?  Anything!    What  sort  of  stuff  you 
made  of?   Is  I  put  all  my  work  on  you  and 
you  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but  low-down 
trash?   Now  you  listen  to  me.  You  put  on 
your  apron  and  get  on  up  to  the  big  house 
and  nurse  Miss  Em  the  best  you  know  or  I 
swear  to  God  I  is  going  to  whip  the  livmg 
daylights  out  of  you !  And  may  the  Lord  give 
1  me  strength  to  do  it." 


inert  on  the  covers  which  stirred  but  faintly 
with  her  shallow  breathing.  Her  hair  was 
white  as  the  pillows.  She  was  not  at  all  the 
way  she  had  looked  on  the  gallery  that  day 
She  looked  like— like  the  death  mask  of 
George  Washington,  done  in  ivory.  But  thin, 
finely  worn,  down  to  the  bone.  Even  in  her 
unconsciousness,  she  dominated  the  room. 

Doctor  Joe  stood  by  the  eastern  window, 
writing  on  his  prescription  pad.  "Oh,  yes, 
Pinkey,  isn't  it?"  he  said  without  lookmg. 
"Glad  you've  come.  Miss  Em— she's  at 
pretty  low  ebb.  Under  the  hypo  now,  no 
fear  of  disturbing  her." 

Pinkey  relaxed  a  little.  He  had  a  good  doc- 
tor's voice,  quiet  and  reassuring. 

Capping  his  pen,  the  doctor  turned  and 
looked  at  her,  his  bushy  brows  drawn.  "Oh, 

you're  Pinkey.  I  didn't  reaUze " 

She  stood  unflinching  under  his  scrutiny. 
She  felt  the  impact  of  his  surprise. 

"Yes,  a  nurse,  of  course.  Your  granny's 
talked  a  lot  about  you.  Now  about  Miss 
Em-some  things  here  I  jotted  down  for  you. 
the  medicines  and  all.  Though  there's  really 
not  much,  only  to  keep  her  warm  and  com- 
fortable as  you  can.  She's  too  old  to  stand 
an  operation,  of  course.  Gallstones-and 
she's  got  a  coronary  trouble  too."  He  read 
over  what  he  had  written.  ''Have  you  ever— 
ah— given  a  hypodermic?" 
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"  I  am  a  graduate  nurse,  doctor,"  ^he  said, 
touching  the  pin  she  wore  on  her  shoulder. 
"Oh  I  see.  I'm  mighty  glad  to  leave  Miss 
Em  with  a  graduate  nurse.  No  phone  in  this 
house,  you  know,  and  I'm  hard  to  get  hold 
of "  He  went  to  the  bedside,  pushed  back 
the  little  embroidered  ruffle  that  edged  Miss 
Em's  sleeve  baiid  and  placed  his  fingers  on 
her  wrist.  He  nodded.  "Better  than  I  ex- 
pected "  Then  he  started  for  the  door.  But 
on  the  threshold  he  turned.  "Of  course  you 
know— or  do  you?— that  Miss  Em  cant 
afford  to  pay  for  a  trained  nurse." 

Pinkey  shook  her  head.  "No,  doctor, 
money  could  not  pay  me  for  this.  I— I  am 
doing  it  for  my  grandmother." 

It  was  a  keen  glance  he  gave  her,  a  di- , 
agnostician's  glance.   He  said  nothing,  only 
nodded,  but  the  gesture  was  one  of  respect. 

Pinkey  stood  motionless  till  she  heard  the 
front  door  close  behind  him.  Then  she  got 
out  her  chart,  unpacked  her  rubbing  alcohol 
and  all  the  small  things  she  carried  in  her 
bag  She  went  over  the  doctor's  directions, 
arranging  everything  neatly  on  the  sewmg 
table  under  the  window. 

Granny  came  and  stayed  while  Pinkey 

went  home  for  dinner.   She  came  agam  at 

suppertime,  and  still   there   had   been  no 

change  in  Miss  Em.  When  it  grew  dark. 

Pinkey  sat  in  the  chintz-covered  wing  chair 

by  the  fire.  She  must  have  dozed  a  little,  for 

she  was  all  at  once  aware  that  t'ne  log  had 

burned  through  to  fall  in  the  embers.  It  was 

blazing  up  brightly.  At  the  same  moment 

she  felt  as  if  she  were  being  watched.   She 

went  to  the  bedside.   Miss  Em's  eyes  were 

still  closed,  but  there  was  an  alteration.  By 

some  change  of  tension  in  the  small  facial 

muscles,  her  face  had  taken  on  a  soft  and 

glowing  look. 

Pinkey  went  back  to  her  chair.  After  a 
little  she  again  had  that  curious  feeling  ol 
being  watched.  She  turned,  and  this  timt 
caught  Miss  Em  looking  at  her.  She  went  tc 
her  at  once. 

"Who  are  you? "  Miss  Em  demanded  m  < 
voice  that  was  surprisingly  strong. 

"I  am  your  nurse.  The  doctor  left  som. 
medicine  for  you  to  take  as  soon  as  you  woke 
I'll  get  it."  She  started  toward  the  tabl. 
where  the  medicines  were. 

Miss  Em  stopped  her  with  an  impenou' 
gesture.  "Dicey's  giri.  Pinkey,  aren't  you?  II 
Pinkey  stiffened,  she  could  not  answer  a|  ^ 
once.   It  was  as  if  Miss  Em  had  struck  he|  ii 

"Don't  stand  there.  Go  around  to  the  fa 
of  the  bed  so  I  can  see  you.  You  needn 
think  I  am  going  to  take  any  more  of  J< 
McGill's  stupid  dope.  When  I  quit  tl 
world  I  mean  to  go  in  full  possession  of : 
my  faculties." 

Pinkey  went  on  to  the  table. '  He  left  sor 
pills.  If  you  are  in  pain  — " 

"Of  course  I  am  in  pain.  What  do  y 
think,  that  one  dies  in  ease  and  ecstas; 
What  is  this  thing  at  my  feet?  " 

"That  is  a  hot-water  bottle.  Your  b 

were  cold  ancf "  ..    »  w  vl 

"Take  it  out.  I  won't  have  it.  A  brich 
much  better.  There,  on  the  hearth.  Go  f 
it  in  the  embers." 

Miss  Em  did  not  need  a  nurse.  Pint 
thought,  as  she  bent  over  the  hearth.  Wl 
she  needed  was  a  small  dumb  slave  to  do 
bidding.  ..       . 

"Now."  Miss  Em  went  on,  go  to 
wardrobe  and  open  it.  That's  right  N 
look  on  the  second  shelf  and  you  will  hn^ 
piece  of  old  blanket  to  wrap  the  brick  in. 
On  one  side  of  the  wardrobe  there  ^ 
dresses  hanging.  The  shelves  were  on 
other  side,  neat  shelves  with  everything 
place.  And  here  was  the  blanket. 

"Take  your  hand  out  of  there!  ]> 
Em's  voice  rang  out  sharp  and  accusing 
don't  want  you  ever  taking  down  U 
things.   I  said  the  second  shelf. 

Pinkey  got  the  blanket  and  closed 
wardrobe  doors.  Then  she  came  and  stoo 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  "Miss  Em.     she 
quietly   "I  am  not  dishonest." 

Miss  Em  looked  at  her  for  a  long  moir 
and  Pinkey  looked  back  at  her.  stea 
without   wavering.   Then   Miss   Em  i 
(Continued  on  Page  102) 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY...ANy  DAY 

He'll  love  these  Fruit  Cake  Bars !" 


u   me  folks  . .  •  .f '3ue  Bars',  l^   ^^^  ^^ke 
«'?j?.  Inched  t°";  ^^d  '«3&et"*'°Jt„sa*- 


Send  him  these  cookies  that  carry  memories  of  home!  (It's  not  too 
late  if  he  s  stationed  in  this  country.    But  do  bake  and  mail  soon!) 


ry 


<^ 


% 


<^ 


.     .riS.if*'' 


^'  To  pack  successfully, 
use  box  heavier  than 
ordinary  pasteboard. 
Use  filler  of  crushed  or  cut-up 
paper  on  top  and  bottom,  and 
between  each  layer  of  cookies. 
wrap  each  cooky  in  waxed  paper. 


Sr(  ^Kfr^'  V  brown  sugar  has  be- 
C*~v3*r        '"""^  H^'^  ^""^  lumpy, 


heat   it  in   a   mod 
minutes.    It 


lumpy, 
lerate 


r3.  Fruit  Cake  Bars 

^^?K5^  become  even  richer 

"oven  a  few  mi^'ut'e';  >' wru'be!  when  they  arelt^red!  To  kelp 

come  soft  and  free  of  lumps.  But  them  deliciously  moist,  be  sure 
use  It  immediately,  as  sugar  will  to  place  them  In  a  jar  or  can 
harden  again  upon  standing.  with  a  tight  cover. 


:al  Mills'  experts 
'the  harvests. 

almost  250  vari- 

of  wheat,  they 
choice  samples  .  .  .  then  have 
samples   experimentally   milled. 

the  samples  are 

Uy  wedded  into 

tnced  blend ... 

for  alUpurpose 

r.  After  testing,  millingthey  are /ai'- 

'baked  under  scientificconditions. 

y,  Gold  Medal 
Is  tested  by  the 
al  Mills  Betty 
!r  Staff  (our  Su- 
Court!)   under 


WHEAT-APPROVED 


T 
r 


MILL-CHECKED 


RECIPE-PROVED 


f  ^ 

w  for  your  use  in  home  recipes 


home"   condi- 


4r 


I 
I 


GET  FAR  FINER 

CAKES  IN  1/2  THE 

MIXING  TIME! 

Thanks  to  the  revolutionary 
New  Betty  Crocker  Method 
with  Gold  Medal  Flour! 
You  don't  cream  shorten- 
itig...  don't  beat  eggs. 
Mix  everything  in  one 

..„ bowl...  in  only  4  minutes. 

'        END  I  rum  ^^^  recipe  folder  in  Gold 

FLOUR  ^^^""^    ^^'^''^   ^"'^   '^"^''s- 

Kitche/i -tested"  £.     -f — no 

,.;,.:. "^r:'^     BftrUrUuJaSJujmxy   Not   Now' 

C«n»r«l  Mtiu.ine,  ^^^      '^  " 

\         Copyright  1945.  G<: 
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I 
I 
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I 
I 
I 


/*,  cup  brown  ^-^"'^"^ 
(  iV*  cops  water 

Mixin.a«cepa"^cup\,„„„„on 

(^y^sp.  doves 

,p„    Cool- 
BoU  for  3  mmutes.  ^^,,  _^  ^  ^^^  ^„„, 

Then  odd -l.sV.-«»''/%^o    WEDAL   Enr.ched 

'"«' (^    -"'    "tted  wS 

Blend  in \..,  up."b-'''"«  -;•'•;,,  p^n.   B^KE 

.  ^  floured  8"  s^^'^fl^oN     Cool  m 

J°  ^^  ^  3  ri  ^--'^  ^"^"-    ^  *— - 

.    ^^H    ^^^K   ^^^  R#»tt\/    (""ri-u^tiir "    '\pirl 
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•  ^— ^^  ^B  ^*  ^*  "Betty  Crocker"  and 

U^-  ^a  ^B  ^  ^^  "Kitchtn-leslcd"  are  reg.  trade  marks 

^  of  General  Mills,  Minneapolis,  Minni 
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"My  partner  deserves  the  best... 
she's  going  to  have 

aBENDIX/^  If 


Lucky  wife,  thoughtful  husband!  For  the  Bendix  automatic 
Home  Laundry  hterally  takes  all  "work"  out  of  washday!  Yet  it 
is  economical,  too— for  it  saves  soap,  saves  hot  water,  and  is  far 
easier  on  clothes! 

Here's  what  this  washday  wonder  does!  Merely  click  the  dial 
— and  your  clothes  are  washed,  rinsed  and  damp-dried,  auto- 
matically! Your  Bendix  even  cleans  itself— and  shuts  itself  off. 
Clothes  come  out  sparkling  clean  and  ready  for  the  line  or  dryer 
— without  your  hands  ever  having  touched  water!  You  can 
leave  the  house  if  you  like — for  your  Bendix  doesn't  even  need 
"watching." 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  owners  have  told  their  friends  the 
marvels  of  the  one-and-only  Bendix.  Now,  you  can  see  them  for 
yourself,  at  your  own  dealer's,  today!  Make  sure  you're  on  his 
"first  to  be  served"  list. 


LOOK  for  theiBendix  automatic  Home 
Laundry  Neon  Signs.  They  identify 
your  dealer. 


LOOK  for  your  Bendix  Dealer's  name 
in  the  Classified  Section  of  your  tele- 
phone book. 


What  you  do:  put  in  dothes, 

set  a  dial,  add  soap. 

What  the  BENDIX  does:  fills 

itself,  tumbles  clothes  clean,  thor- 
oughly tumble  rinses,  dries  clothes 
ready  for  the  line  or  dryer,  cleans 
and  empties  itself,  and  shuts  off —all 
automatically !  The  Bendix  takes 
only  4  square  feet  of  floor  space  — 
fits  perfectly  in  kitchen,  bathroom, 
utility  room  or  laundry. 


EXCLUSIVE  TUMBLE  ACTION: 

tumbles  clothes  through  suds  60  times 

a  minute,  yet  so  gently  that  even  fine 

fabrics  launder  beautifully. 


Home  Laundr/ 


automatic 

Bendix  Home  Appliances,  Inc.,  South  Bend,  Ind.  Pioneers  and  Perfectors  of  the  Automatic  "Wosher 


(Continued  from  Page  100) 
"Don't  be  impudent."  Yet  something  had 
passed  between  them  in  that  silent,  long 
look  so  that  Pinkey  was  not  offended  by  the 
words.  In  some  curious  way  she  understood 
not  at  all,  she  had  triumphed.  "Now  I  will 
take  one  of  those  silly  pills." 

But  even  as  she  put  out  her  hand  for  it, 
the  pain  seized  her,  and  the  terrible  choking 
nausea.  Then  for  a  little  while  Pinkey  was 
all  nurse  and  Miss  Em  all  patient  while  they 
wrestled  together  against  the  common  en- 
emy. Never  had  Pinkey  worked  with  greater 
sureness  and  dexterity.  When  at  last  Miss 
Em  lay  back,  limp  and  spent,  but  breathing 
normally,  she  thought  that  her  doughty  old 
superintendent  would  have  given  her  a  nod 
of  approval  for  this  night's  work. 

As  Pinkey  straightened  the  covers.  Miss 
Em  asked,  without  opening  her  eyes,  "Why 
are  you  here  nursing  me?  " 

"Because  my  grandmother  asked  me  to," 
Pinkey  said.  And  then  on  impulse  she  added, 
' '  She  said  she  would  whip  the  living  daylights 
out  of  me  if  I  didn't." 

Miss   Em   made   a   funny   little   sound. 

Don't  make  me  laugh,  it  hurts  too  much." 
ler  hands  relaxed.    "Dicey!    Nobody  like 
lier."  Then  she  slept. 

Miss  Em  lay  propped  high  on  the  pillows, 
her  eyes,  dark  and  sharp,  following  Pinkey's 
every  movement.  A  dozen  times  a  day  she 
said,  "No,  no,  not  that  way!"  And  one  day, 
when  Pinkey's  sleeve  caught  on  the  pin- 
cushion that  stayed  in  the  exact  center  of  the 
bureau  top,  she  scolded,  "Now,  see  what 
you  have  done!  My  pincushion  knocked 
over,  my  best  brcKjch  broken,  no  doubt." 

Pinkey  picked  up  the  pin  without  speak- 
ing, for  she  could  not  give 

MissEm  the  satisfaction  of 

seeing  any  reaction  to  her 
unreasonableness.  It  was  a 
rather  large,  showy  brooch 
with  a  cameolike  center. 

"Well,  you've  looked  at 
it  long  enough  now,  what 
do  you  think  of  it?"  Miss 
Em  demanded. 

"It's  very  nice." 

"No,  no.  What  do  you       

really  think?" 

"  It  is  one  of  those  rather  clever  imitations 
one  can  buy  for  ninety-eight  cents,  perhaps, 
in  one  of  the  chain  stores,"  Pinkey  an- 
swered. For  when  Miss  Em  asked  a  ques- 
tion, she  wanted  the  truth.  That  much 
Pinkey  had  learned. 

"H'm-m-m.  Anybody  can  see  that."  And 
yet  she  had  a  pleased  look  twitching  at  her 
thin  lips,  as  if  she  liked  Pinkey's  knowing 
that  it  was  just  an  imitation. 

It  seemed  sometimes  as  if  Miss  Em  were, 
in  fact,  trying  her  out,  testing  her.  Why? 
Just  a  sick  old  woman,  trying  to  get  a  little 
entertainment  out  of  dull  and  pain-filled 
days,  Pinkey  thought,  with  a  tolerance  that 
she  had  not  always  felt. 

Underneath  it  all,  there  was  a  sort  of  con- 
test going  on  between  them,  wordless,  un- 
ceasing. Their  only  truce  was  when  the  pain 
struck.  Pain  and  the  imminence  of  death 
wiped  out  all  the  antagonism,  all  the  barriers 
between  them.  Once  when  Miss  Em  lay 
back  on  her  pillows,  spent  and  breathless, 
Pinkey  thought  she  said,  "Good  girl."  It 
moved  her.  Why  should  she  care  what  Miss 
Em  thought  of  her?  But  she  did  care,  and 
she  treasured  that  one  reluctant  bit  of  praise. 
For  her  part,  Pinkey  often  told  herself  she 
had  to  hand  it  to  Miss  Em,  the  way  she 
endured  pain. 

So  the  days  added  up  to  weeks,  and  then, 
surprisingly.  Miss  Em  took  a  definite  turn 
for  the  better.  One  November  morning  she 
was  able  to  sit  up  for  a  while  in  the  low  chair 
by  the  fire.  After  that  she  sat  up  longer  each 
day.  Unfortunately,  as  she  grew  stronger, 
she  became  increasingly  difficult.  Finally 
one  afternoon,  at  the  limit  of  her  patience, 
Pinkey  built  up  the  fire,  put  the  little  bell 
within  Miss  Em's  reach  and  left  her. 

With  her  cape  around  her  shoulders,  she 
sat  on  the  porch  of  the  kitchen  ell.  There  she 
was  far  enough  away  to  relax  and  savor  a 
few  moments  of  peace.   She  sat  on  the  top 
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step  with  her  knees  drawn  up,  *her  head 
bowed,  and  Granny  had  come  to  the  foot  of 
the  steps  before  she  heard  her. 

"What  is  it,  honey?  Is  she  took  worse — 
Miss  Em?" 

Pinkey's  laugh  was  grim.  "She's  better, 
that's  the  trouble.  The  better  she  gets,  the 
worse  she  is." 

Granny  nodded  understandingly.  "I— I 
sure  do  thank  you  for  taking  care  of  her." 

"No,  you  mustn't  thank  me."  After  a 
moment  Pinkey  added,  "I'm  not  doing  it 
just  for  you  any  more.  Granny.  I — I  doat 
know.  Maybe  I'm  doing  it  for  myself.  You 
see,  it  has  taught  me  something  for  certain. 
Nursing  is  my  business.  I  like  it  and  I'm  not 
going  to  give  it  up."  She  looked  toward  the, 
house,  listening. 

Granny's  eyes  were  bright.  But  all  she 
said  was,  "I  didn't  hear  nothing.  Was  it 
Miss  Em  knocking  on  the  floor?  " 

"No,  she  rings  the  bell  when  she  wants 
me."  Pinkey  got  to  her  feet.  "It  might  be 
the  front-door  knocker." 


^  Th<-  mother  of  a  family 
^  saiA  to  me  the  other  clay, 
"Wh«-n  I  rt-eall  the  way  in 
which  girls  were  «Jressed  in 
my  youth,  I  »«>n«ler  how  any 
of  us  ever  got  a  hushand.^' 

—  ELIOT  GREGORY: 
Worldly  Ways  &  Byways.  (Scribner's.) 


Mere,  honey,  wait  a  minute.  I  like  to 
have  forgot."  Granny  brought  two  letter? 
from  her  pocket.  As  she  handed  them  tc 
Pinkey  she  added,  "There  was  one  come 
soon  after  you  come  home.  I  hadn't  ought  t( 
have,  but  I  burned  it  up.  I  was  afeard." 

"Oh,  that  doesn't  matter  now,  Grann 
It  doesn't  matter  at  all."   Pinkey  straight 
ened  her  shoulders.  The  letter  Chester  hac| 
sent— maybe  it  was  better  that  she  had  no 
received  it.  Anyway,  all  that  was  over  nowi 

Granny  drew  a  long  breath.  "Sure  is 
weight  off  my  mind." 

The  knocker  sounded  again,  and  Pinkey 

started  for  the  back  hall.   She  looked  dow 

at   the  letters.    One  wa 

from  Arch  Naughton.  Tb 

other  was  postmarkec 
Boston,  and  she  did  no 
know  the  handwriting 
She  tucked  both  letters  ii 
her  blouse  pocket  and  flunj 
open  the  dcx)r. 

A  large  woman  with  ai 
extraordinary  magenta  ha 
was  just   starting  away 

"Oh!"   she    exclaimed 

turning  back.  "I've  beei 

knocking  for  at  least  fifteen  mmutes.   Tel 
Miss  Em  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Wooley,  is  here** 

Pinkey  closed  the  door.  "I  will  see  if  sb 
feels  like  seeing  you.  She  has  been  quit 
ill."  j 

"Yes,  I  know  all  about  that.  You  tell  he 
it's  her  Cousin  Melba,  and  she  will  see  me^j 
right."  She  lifted  her  voice  and  cast  it  upth 
stairs.  "And  how  is  dear  Cousin  Em  today? 

"She  is  improving,  I  believe." 

But  Mrs.  Wooley  was  bending  over,  eJ 
amining  the  little  table  that  stcxxl  just  insid' 
the  front  door.  "I  don't  know — SheratOi 
perhaps,"  she  murmured. 

"Plain  Victorian,  I  think,  Mrs.  Wooley. 
Pinkey  went  on  up  the  stairs.  Crossing  tl|OI; 
landing,  she  heard  Mrs.  W(X)ley's  "Wd 
Well!" — two  little  explosions. 

Miss  Em  said  grimly,  "Help  me  back  ll||; 
bed.  I'm  not  strong  enough  yet  to  take  it  an 
way  but  lying  down.   Don't  leave  me  aloi' 
with   her.     And   when   I   knock  over  it 
bell,  tell  her  I  have  to  have  an  enema  i^\: 
something  so  she  will  have  to  go." 

"But " 

"Go  on  now  and  do  as  you're  told 

"Very  well.  Miss  Em." 

Mrs.  Wooley  came  in  with  a  bright  smi 
and  a  twittery,  playful  voice.  "Why,  CouSj 
Em,  what  do  you  mean  getting  sick  13 
this?"  She  bent  down  and  dabbed  a  kissc 
the  yellow  cheek  Miss  Em  turned  her. 

"When  you're  eighty  years  old.  Mi 
you  can  expect  to  be  sick.  Sit  down. 

"Now,  now!"  She  shook  a  plump  fi; 
"Eighty  years  young  is  what  we  say 

"No,  it's  old.    It  takes  a  lot  of  living 
get  there,  and  pure  endurance.  Eighty  ye* 
young,  indeed !  It's  all  of  a  piece  with  sa; 
someh)ody  has  passed  on.  When  I'm  di 
want  to  be  called  dead,  and  don't  you, 
get  it." 

"Yes,  oh  yes.  Cousin  Em,  of  course,  I 

glad  to— I  mean  "    Pinkey  drc 

(Continued  on  Page  105) 
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:  Goodness, youre  quickX  I  wanted  to  help  clean  up. 
;G:  Thanks,  tut  its  easy  when  your  cleanser  doesrit  scratch. 


T; 


Guess  I'm  stupid — but  what  have  scratches 
got  to  do  with  easy  cleaning? 

Plenty!  Every  scratch  is  a  dirt-trap  that  makes 
you  scrub  and  slows  you  down. 

We-ell  .  .  .  mebbe  so.  But  I  don't  see  how 
a  cleanser  can  do  a  thorough  job  unless  it's 
coarse  and  gritty. 

Then  you've  never  tried  Bon  Ami!  It  slides 


grease  off  as  clean  and  easy  as  you  please. 
And  as  long  as  I've  used  it,  it  .  .  . 

DOT:  I  know — it  "hasn't  scratched  yet!" 

PEG:  Right!  What's  more,  Bon  Ami  rinses  away 
completely  in  a  jiffy.  No  grit,  no  mess. 

DOT:  And  no  red,  rough  hands,  either — if  yours 
are  any  sample!  That  settles  it — from  now 
on  Bon  Ami's  my  one-and-only  cleanser. 


Bon  Ami  % 


THE  SPEEDY  CLEANSER  i/mf 


)^\     ''hasrit  scratched  yet ! '' 


Bon  Ami  Powder  is  a  quick,  easy-to-use  cleanser 
for  hatliUibs,  sinks,  enamel  stoves,  refrigerators 
and  general  cleaning.  Bon  Ami  Coke  is  a  favorite 
for   cleaning   windows,    mirrors,    metal    fixtures. 
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^;^OKN  of  skills  thoroughly  American- 
os and  four  generations  old-are  the  ex- 
quisite style  and  steadfast  accuracy  of  an 
Elgin  Watch.  Those  Elgin  skills  have  been 
employed  in  vital  war  production  for  America. 
Before  Pearl  Harbor,  and  steadily   until 
V-J  Day,  Elgin  craftsmen  were  busy  makuig 
precision  instruments  and  timing  devices  for 
our  fighting  men  of  land,  sea  and  air.    Now 
that  those  special  tasks   are  finished,  new 
Elgins  are  coming  your  way! 

Meanwhile,  foreign-made  watches . . .  many 


mote 


of  them  unheard  of  until  recently  .  .  .  will 
continue  to  vie  for  your  attention.  But  hold 
fast  to  your  desire.for  a  true  masterpiece  of 
beauty  and  time-keeping  accuracy-an 
American-made  Elgin  Watch. 

There  will  be  more  Lord  and  Lady  Elgins 
and  Elgin  DeLuxe  models;  fine  new  watches 
that  will  be  reasonably  priced,  styled  for  the 
discriminating  and,  yes-timed  to  the  stars! 
You  II  be  glad  you  waited  for  an  Elgin.  Elgin 
National  Watch  Company,  Elgin,   Illinois, 


,^7-    ^  /<=5«"*    TT   ^    A    (This  is  our  80th  Anniversary.) 


A,can  on  TkanHnins  and  CknsUnas-El,in  s  "^^'^^^^^'^, 
coast  to  coast  over  CBS  stations,  4  to  6  p.m.  ET.    Be  sure  to 
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BUY  THE  BONDS  OF  VICTORY! 
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(Continued  from  Page  102) 
chintz-covered  chair  closer  to  the  side  of  the 
bed.  Mrs.  Wooley  unfastened  her  coat  and 
sat  down,  saying,  "Thank  you,  that's  ail 
now.  I'll  be  sitting  with  Miss  Em  for  a  bit." 
It  was  a  plain  dismissal,  and  Pinkey  looked 
hopefully  to  Miss  Em.    But  Miss  Em  was 
examining  the  ruffled  cuff  of  her  long  white 
sleeve  and  gave  her  not  a  glance.   So  there 
was  nothing  for  Pinkey  to  do  but  go  rather 
uncomfortably  to  the  table  and  begin  ar- 
ranging her  things.    She  could  feel  Mrs. 
Wooley's  glances,  almost  see  her  nodding 
and  pointing  to  her  back  and  making  ges- 
tures, tr>ing  to  get  Miss  Em  to  dismiss  her. 
But  Miss  Em  only  asked,  "What's  the 
matter,  Melba?  A  mosquito  bothering  you?' ' 
"No.  no  matter.  I  mean,  we'll  talk  about 
that  later.    By  the  way,  Pinkey— that  is 
your  name,  isn't  it?— would  you  step  out  to 
my  car  and  make  sure  I  put  the  brake  on? 
I  am  so  absent-minded." 

Pinkey,  going  down  the  stairs,  could  not 
help  hearing  Mrs.  Wooley's  dramatic  whis- 
per: 

"Listen  to  me.  Cousin  Em.  This  girl, 
Pinkey,  I  came  to  warn  you  about  her.  Ro- 
zelia— that's  my  cook— well,  she  says " 

Pinkey  went  on  to  the  car,  parked  on  the 
side  of  the  road.  The  brake  was  on,  as  she 
had  thought  to  find  it.  Before  going  back, 
she  would  sit  on  the  front  step  and  read  her 
letters.  But  the  minute  she  sat  down  she 
heard  Miss  Em's  bell. 

As  she  closed  the  front  door  behind  her, 
Pinkey  could   hear  Mrs.    Wooley's  voice.' 
"But  Cousin  Em,  she  is  dangerous.  Rozelia 
I  'vas  terrified.  And  all  over  some  man." 

"That  will  do,  Melba.  I  do  not  care  to 
oil  my  ears  with  kitchen  gossip." 

"But   I'm  only  telling 

"ou   for   your  own  good.       

)o  you  want  to  wake  up 
ome  morning  with  your 
hroat  slit  wide  open?  " 

"Rather  an  easy  way 
f  dying  if  I  didn't  wake, 
nd  if  I  did,  of  real  interest 
3  medical  science.  Come 
n  in,  Pinkey,  I  just 
nocked   over    my    little 

all  and  it  rolled  under  the 

id.  See  if  you  can  find  it." 
I  Pinkey  got  down  on  her  knees  and  found 
le  bell.  Then,  standing  by  the  bed,  her 
ngers  on  Miss  Em's  pulse,  she  said  in  her 
jost  professional  manner,  "I'm  sorry,  Mrs. 
'ooley,  but  I  think  Miss  Em  should  rest 
)w.  You  will  find  your  brake  on,  just  as 
mleft  it." 

"Oh— you  going,  Melba?  It's  nice  of 
,'U— I  mean,  coming  to  see  me.  By  the 
jiy.  tell  me  if  you  like  that  little  brooch  on 
y  bureau." 

I  "Oh,  Cousin  Em,  it's  just  lovely.  A  real 
(irloom." 

!"Yes,  I  thought  you  liked  jewelry.  Just 
nted  to  make  sure.  I  was  thinking  of 
liking  my  will." 

Mrs.  Wooley  gave  a  little  gasp.  "But 
usin  Em,  you  mustn't  think  of  such  a 
ng.  You'll  live  years  and  years,  dear." 
^liss  Em  said,  "H'm-m-m,  Pinkey  is  a 
jse,  graduated  at  one  of  the  best  hospitals 
[the  country.    Let's  see  what  she  thinks. 
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^  Keep  yourself  from  the  an- 
T  ger  of  a  great  man.  from 
the  tumult  of  a  mob.  from  a 
man  of  ill  fame,  from  a  widow 
that  has  been  thrice  married, 
from  a  wind  that  comes  in  at 
a  hole,  and  from  a  reconciled 
enemy. 


"Um-m-m,  yes,  ma'am.  Baby  case,  dowTi 
the  road  a  piece.  But  mother  and  child  doing 
well  when  I  left  just  now." 

"Pinkey,"  Miss  Em  ordered  crisply,  "go 
down  to  the  dining  room  and  get  the  round 
sUver  tray  and  three  small  glasses  from  the 
cabinet  by  the  window." 

"I  could  do  with  a  shot  of  your  black- 
berry cordial,  Miss  Em."  Doctor  Joe  sat 
dowTi  in  the  little  chair  by  the  window. 

Pinkey  was  at  the  door  when  it  occurred 
to  her  that  Miss  Em  had  not  told  her  where 
the  cordial  was.  "Where  will  I  find  the  cor- 
dial. Miss  Em?" 

"Just  do  as  you  are  told,  Pinkey."  Miss 
Em  turned  to  Mrs.  Wooley.  "Sit  down, 
Melba,  and  have  a  glass  before  you  go." 

Pinkey  went  quietly  out.  But  she  was 
angry  all  through.  Miss  Em  was  just  tr>-ing 
to  humiliate  her.  When  she  came  back  with 
the  tray  she  walked  in  stiffly,  placed  it  on 
the  bedside  table,  ignoring  the  flask  of  cor- 
dial that  had  miraculously  appeared  there  in 
her  absence.  Then  with  all  her  protest  in  her 
spine,  she  turned  and  started  out  again. 

Miss  Em  spoke.  "Pinkey,  I  want  you  to 
stay  within  call." 

Pinkey  turned  and  looked  at  her.  Then, 
without  replying,  she  went  on.  She  was 
furious  with  Miss  Em. 

Going  dowTi  the  hall,  she  heard  Mrs. 
Wooley.  "Such  impudence!  I  don't  see  how 
you  put  up  with  that  girl.  Cousin  Em." 

Doctor  Joe  said,  "That  girl  is  a  dam  good 
nurse,  Melba.  She's  the  one  that  pulled 
Miss  Em  through.   I  didn't  do  it." 

Pinkey  closed  her  door  and  leaned  against 

it.  She  didn't  care  now  what  Miss  Em  said, 

or  Mrs.  Wooley  either.   Doctor  Joe's  words 

made   up   for  everything 

she'd   endured   since   she 

came  to  the  big  house. 


key,  is  it  time  I  was  making  my  will? ' 

■JKEY  hesitated.   But  Miss  Em's  sharp, 
eyes  held  hers.  When  Miss  Em  looked 
that,  she  wanted  the  truth.  "  If  you  are 
going  to  make  a  will,  Miss  Em,  it  is 
you  were  getting  it  done." 
There,  Melba.  A  nurse's  opinion,  and 
sensible,  especially  as  it  agrees  with 
I  think  myself." 
here  were  steps  in  the  hallway  and  Doc- 
Joe  came  in. 

3h,  I'm  so  glad  you're  here,  Joe,"  Mrs. 
"ley  cried.  "I've  been  telling  Cousin  Em 
s  going  to  live  for  years  and  years  and 
s  just  being  plain  obstinate  about  it." 
xtor  Joe  set  his  hat  and  bag  down  on  a 
•.  "Miss  Em  sure  fooled  me  this  time." 
odded  to  Pinkey  and  she  stepped  away 
the  bed.  Taking  her  place,  he  felt  Miss 
ipulse.  "Pretty  good.  Been  sitting  up?" 
x)nger  every  day.  But  what's  the  mat- 
ith  you?  Been  up  all  night?  " 


Pinkey  sat  in  her  room 
with  a  sheet  of  paper 
crushed  in  her  hands.  Arch 
Naughton's  letter  lay  open 
beside  her,  a  brief  note  to 
say  he  would  stop  to  see 

_^ her  before  long  and  tell 

her  more  about  the  job  he 
wanted  her  to  take. 
The  other  letter— Pinkey  stared  unsee- 
ingly  across  the  room.  She  was  remembering 
Chester  in  the  doorway  of  the  cabin,  saying 
in  a  bitter  tone,  "Now  I  know  why  that 
fellow,  that  Negro  doctor,  asked  me  for  your 
address."  After  his  return  to  Boston,  Chester 
must  have  sought  out  Frank  Canady  and 
given  him  the  address.  In  doing  that,  it  was 
as  if  he  said  to  her.  "Here's  one  of  your  own 
kmd.  I'm  through."  That  would  have  hurt, 
a  few  months  ago.  Now,  after  the  first  mo- 
ment, she  was  only  angr>-.  Did  that  mean, 
then,  that  Chester  had  lost  the  power  to  hurt 
her?  Had  she  really  got  over  him?  Per- 
haps. Love  needed  something  to  live  on.  It 
could  not  exist  in  a  vacuum. 

After  a  little  she  smoothed  out  Frank's 
letter  and  read  it  again.  He  said  that  he  was 
writing  because  he  needed  some  information. 
He  wanted  to  practice  in  Mississippi,  among 
his  own  people,  but  before  settling  an>-Avhere 
in  the  state,  he  had  to  know  something  of  the 
conditions  there. 

Well,  Pinkey  thought,  putting  the  letter 
back  in  its  envelope,  she  would  like  to  have 
Frank  Canady  here.  He  might  be  able  to  do 
something  for  little  Teejoe,  and  for  Birdie. 

While  she  sat  there, .  voices  came  to  her 
from  Miss  Em's  room.  Doctor  Joe  must 
have  opened  the  window.  Mrs.  Wooley  was 
saying,  "Well,  the  Bible  says  so  and  that's 
good  enough  for  me.  Drawers  of  water  and 
hewers  of  wood,  that's  what  it  says.  The 
Lord  made  them  to  be  servants  and  that's 
why  they  are  different." 

"All  I  know,  Melba.  is  that  when  I  cut 
through  the  skin  of  the  blackest  one  of  them, 
there  ain't  any  difference  I  can  see."  That 
was  Doctor  Joe. 

Pinkey  rested  her  chin  iri  her  hands  and 

listened.  Not  that  she  wanted  to  eavesdrop. 

but  Miss  Em  had  said  to  stay  within  call. 

Mrs.   Wooley  was  protesting.   "I  don't 

think  you  ought  to  talk  like  that.  Oh.  dear 

(Continued  on  Page  107) 
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STOP  wishing . .  . 
START  buying . . . 

these  '•  •J 

What  are  they?  Two  blocks  of  sterling  silver 
that  lengthen  the  lifeline  of  silverplate. 

How?  They're  inlaid  at  the  backs  of  bowls 
and  handles  of  spoons  and 
forks  you  use  most . . .  and 
marvelously,  silverplate 
stays  lovelier  longer. 

How  can  you  tell  Sterling  Inlaid  from  other 
kinds  of  silverplate?  By  looking  at  the  back  of 
the  handle.  If  it's  marked  INLAID,  its  Sterling 
Inlaid  for  sure. 

When  and  where  do  you  get  them?  Today 
your  silverware  dealer  has  sets  on  sale.  You  can 
choose  from  three  favorite  designs.  All  are  lovely 
patterns  that  will  stay  lovelier  longer,  because 
they're  Sterling  Inlaid. 
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(Continued  from  Page  105) 
me,  time  I  was  flying!  Jeffy  will  be  home 
from  the  oflice ! " 

"Hope  we  haven't  tired  you  out,  Miss 
Em,"  Doctor  Joe  said,  "but  you're  so  much 
better " 

Pinkey  stood  up  and  waited  till  she  heard 

them  on  the  stair.  She  caught  Doctor  Joe  on 

the   landmg,   and   Mrs.    Wooley   went   on 

ahead.  When  she  put  her  question  about 

l^rank  Canady,  Doctor  Joe  said: 
''What  sort  of  training  has  he  had?" 
"He's  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  best  medi- 
cal schools  in  Canada  and  he's  had  nearly  a 
year  in  Boston,  doing  special  work." 

"Good.  He'd  be  welcome  any  time,  and 
nght  now  he'd  be  a  godsend.  Tell  him  to 
come  on.  We  have  reciprocity  between  Mis- 
sissippi and  Canada— he  wouldn't  have  to 
take  any  more  exams." 

"About  the  hospitals— he's  said  to  be 
good  in  surgery -is  there  any  chance  of  his 
getting  on  the  staff?" 

Doctor  Joe  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve that  has  ever  happened,  though  there's 
no  law  against  it." 

Pinkey  thanked  him  and  went  back  to 
Miss  Em.  She  would  write  Frank  Canady 
after  she  got  Miss  Em  settled  for  the  night. 

But  this  was  one  of  the  times  when  Miss 
Em  did  not  settle.  She  had  a  little  nap  just 
before  her  supper  and,  when  Pinkey  was 
rubbing  her  back,  she  snapped,  "Don't  rub 
me  so  hard.  You  just  wake  me  up,  and  I'm 
already  as  wide  awake  as  a  rooster.  Talk 
some,  can't  you?" 

It  was  a  little  difficult,  talking  to  order 
Pmkey  still  had  her  letters  on  her  mind,  so 
she  said,  "  I  had  an  offer  of  a  position  today. " 

"Nursing?" 

"No,  Miss  Em." 

"What    kind    of   posi- 
;ion?  " 

Pinkey  got  the   bottle 
uid  poured  alcohol   into 
palm    of   her   hand. 
Vliss  Em  would  not  like  it,      ^^^^^^^ 
irobably,  but  why  not  get      ^^^^^^^ 
ler  reaction  to  Arch's  work?    So,  bending 

rub  again,  she  explained  what  the  position 
TOuld  mean.   Then  she  gave  some  account 

what  Arch  was  trying  to  do. 

Miss   Em   was   silent   for  so 
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ness.  Poverty  and  wealth  have 
both  failed.  _kin  HUBBARD. 


— .    __   long  that 

Inkey  thought  she  had  gone  to  sleep.  Gen- 
ly  she  straightened  the  covers. 

"My  pillows,"  Miss  Em  ordered,  and 
umed  over,  her  eyes  bright  and  wide  awake. 
Yes"— she  settled  back  comfortably— " I 
ave  known  there  were  such  things  going  on. 
nevitable,  I  dare  say.  But  a  good  part  of  it 
i  just  stirring  up  trouble.  All  this  to-do 
bout  segregation!  Why  should  you  mind 
;ing  in  a  special  car?  Oh,  get  laws  to  make 

a  just-as-good  car.    Do  the  same  thing 
ith  schools.   But  why  throw  a  lot  of  peo- 
together  when  you  know  that  there 
ould  be  clashes.   Stupid ! " 

"But  don't  you  see  "—Pinkey  screwed  the 
ip  on  the  bottle— "don't  you  understand 
)w  humiliating  it  is  to  be  told  to  sit  in  this 
ace  and  not  that,  ordered  to  go  in  by  one 
x)r  and  not  the  other— when  this  is  sup- 
ised  to  be  a  free  country?  " 
"Free,  free,  nobody  is  free.  We  are  all 
>und  by  limitations  of  one  sort  or  an- 
her." 

"Miss  Em,  you  don't  think  it  is  right  for 
^  colored  people  to  be  deprived  of  the  vote, 

you?  If  this  is  a  democracy " 

Ihis  is  a  democracy,  but  you  have  to  be 
ictical,  Pinkey.  You  will  never  get  it  in 
;  parts  of  the  South  where  you  are  in  a 
ijority.  White  people  just  would  not  stand 

it.  If  any  of  you  want  to  vote,  you'd 
;ter  move  North  or  West.  Go  where  there 
:  jobs  and  where  there  are  less  than  five 
•  cent  of  colored  people.  Lots  of  the  states 
the  West  are  like  that.  After  a  few  hun- 
:d  years,  things  may  be  different  down 
e.   But  not  before." 

Miss  Em,  there  are  some  things  that 

I't  wait  a  hundred  years."  And  she  told 
'ut  Birdie  and  Teejoe— and  what  Frank 

lady  wanted  to  do. 

Well,"  said  Miss  Em,  "you're  right— 
'Se  are  things  that  can't  wait.  Tell  your 
rtor  friend  to  come  on  and  get  to  work. 


If  they  won't  let  him  into  the  hospitals,  tell 
him  to  start  one  of  his  own.  Now  get  me 
some  hot  milk." 

That  night,  in  her  room  at  last,  Pinkey 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Frank  Canady. 

Miss  Em  was  in  her  chair  by  the  fire,  a 
small  quilt  over  her  knees.  "  I  want  you  to 
send  Dicey  up  for  the  afternoon,  Pinkey.  I 
have  some  things  for  her  to  do.  Go  along 
now,  don't  dawdle."  Pinkey  had  no  more 
than  reached  for  the  doorknob  when,  as 
usual.  Miss  Em  stopped  her.  "Wait.  I  sup- 
pose you  will  be  going  to  see  that  sick  child 
Birdie?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Em." 

Miss  Em  threw  the  quilt  from  her  knees, 
tottered  over  to  the  wardrobe.  She  brought 
out  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors  witn  a 
faded  blue  ribbon  through  the  handle. 

"Here,"  she  said,  "take  these  scissors  to 
the  child,  together  with  those  magazines  I 
gave  you  the  other  day.  Maybe  she  likes  to 
cut  out  pictures.  Most  children  do." 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  sunny,  cold  and 
yet  mild.  December— the  snow  would  be 
falling  in  New  England.  Pinkey  could  think 
of  it  now  without  homesickness.  She  went 
through  the  cut  and  there,  laid  out  below 
her,  was  Negro-town,  more  drab  and  dingy 
than  ever.  All  the  houses  were  closed  against 
the  cold,  drawn  in  and  silent. 

Birdie's  house  seemed  more  lifeless  than 
the  rest.  Pinkey  stood  on  the  little  porch 
looking  at  the  board  that  was  nailed  slant- 
wise across  the  door.  Then  she  went  round 
to  the  back.  There,  hanging  clothes  on  the 
line,  was  the  mulatto  woman  who  had  come 
into  Birdie's  room  that 
first  day. 

"Where's  Birdie? 
"Who    that?"     The 
woman    peered    round    a 
flapping  sheet  and,  seeing 
Pinkey,    she   cried,    "Oh, 
■HBBBBB       it's  you,  ain't  it!   I  didn't 
know  you  that  other  day 
you  come.    Pity  Birdie  couldn't  have  seen 
you  in  that  pretty  suit." 
^^  Pinkey  broke  in  on  the  woman's  words: 
"Where  is  she?" 

"Oh,  they  carried  her  out  in  the  country 
where  her  ma  come  from.  But  you  couldn't 
never  get  there  in  time.  They  was  going  to 
have  the  funeral  this  morning." 

'jThe  funeral,"  Pinkey  repeated  dully. 
"Yes.  Her  dying  last  night,  they  thought 
they  might  as  well  go  on  even  if  it  was  so 
cold  and  all  because  her  ma  couldn't  take 
but  the  one  day  off.  Didn't  have  no  struggle, 
just  took  off  in  her  sleep." 

Pinkey  shook  her  head,  turned  away.  She 
went  back  to  the  highway  and  set  out  for 
home,  her  eyes  on  the  ground.  Too  late. 
She  might  have  helped  the  child  to  get  well, 
or  she  could  at  least  have  given  her  pleasure' 
But  she  had  put  it  off  too  long. 

It  was  too  late  to  help  Birdie,  but  there 
were  others.  Walking  down  the  road,  Pinkey 
began  to  shape  an  idea  in  her  mind.  If  Doc- 
tor Joe  would  give  her  a  case  now  and  then, 
so  she  could  earn  some  money,  she  might  put 
in  the  rest  of  her  time  here,  among  these 
people  who  had  so  little  and  needed  so  much. 
If  Frank  Canady  came,  they  could  work 
together. 

It  was  toward  morning  when  Pinkey  woke 
suddenly  and  sat  up,  listening.  Miss  Em  was 
calling.  The  attack  was  brief,  but  Miss  Em 
did  not  rally  from  it  as  she  should.  At  inter- 
vals through  the  morning,  even  during  her 
bath,  she  seemed  to  doze.  Pinkey  told 
Granny  that  Doctor  Joe  ought  to  be  called 
By  the  time  he  got  there.  Miss  Em  was 
propped  up  on  her  pillows,  only  a  little  more 
pale  and  worn  than  usual. 

Doctor  Joe  ambled  across  the  room  to  the 
bedside.  "Well,  thought  you  were  at  death's 
door,  the  way  Aunt  Dicey  took  on  over  the 
phone.  You've  been  up  and  doing  too  much, 
I  reckon." 

"  Is  it  anybody's  business  if  I  do  too  much, 
I'd  like  to  know?  Surely  at  my  age  I  might 
be  allowed  to  do  as  I  like." 

Doctor  Joe  set  his  bag  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed  and  felt  for  her  pulse.    "I  reckon   if 
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As  the  years  roll  on,  you  can  add  or  match 
the  Fostoria  crystal  you  have,  give,  or  get.  It's  open- 
stock.  That  is  ino.st  important  for  a  lovely  today 
and  a  lively  tomorrow.  Fosloria  is  assuring  on 
both  scores.  Sold  at  the  better  stores  everywhere. 
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Marriage  or  Career?' 

(I  opened  the  door  to  both) 

Fred  was  bringing  his  Mother  to  din- 
ner. I  was  anxious  to  prove  to  her  that 
a  career  girl  (I'm  an  illustrator)  can  be 
a  good  housewife,  too. 
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liked  her  the  minute  1  met  her.  We  got 
ilong  wonderfully.  And  when  I  finally  asked 
ler  to  excuse  me  while  I  served  dinner,  she 
nsisted  on  helping.  I  was  sure  she'd  like  my 
(itchen. 


Shedid  and  was  quite  pleased  when  1  told 
her  I'd  designed  it  myself.  But  it  was  the 
Shelvador*  that  bowled  her  over.  "My 
dear,"  she  exclaimed,  "how  convenient! 
All  that  extra  front-row  space!" 


"Fred  "  she  said  at  dinner,  "you're  a  very  lucky  young  man.  Your  fiancee  is  as  Practical  as  she 
is  pretty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she's  taught  me  a  lesson  in  housekeeping.  Take  that  Shelvador 
llike  owning  two  refrigerators.  I'm  going  to  buy  one  as  soon  as  they  re  made  again! 


THE  CROSLEY  REFRIGERATOR  is  not  designed  as  a  match- 
maker. But  it  is  designed  to  give  you  everything  you 
will  want  in  a  refrigerator.  It  incorporates  every  modern 
improvement  and  develop- 


ment in  home  refrigeration 
—plus  the  Shelvador*— the 
patented  door,  exclusive 
with  Crosley.  It  doubles  your 
front-row  storage  space- 
gives  you  two-refrigerator 
convenience. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start 
saving  for  your  Crosley. 
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anybody  can  do  as  he  pleases,  it's  you,  Miss 

Em."  ,      ,     , 

Pinkey,  watching  from  across  the  bed, 
saw  the  quick  attentive  look  that  came  over 
his  face  as  his  blunt  fingers  fastened  on  the 
wrist  and  he  listened  with  the  tips.  She 
knew  she  had  been  right  to  call  him. 

All  he  said,  however,  was,  "Better  take  it 

easy  for  a  few  days.  Miss  Em.  Take  one  of 

these  pills  now  and  I'll  leave  some  for  you  to 

have  later."  „ 

"Pinkey,  get  me  some  fresh  water.    Miss 

Em  said  sharply. 

Pinkey  ran  downstairs  and  pumped  clear, 
cold  water  from  the  well.  When  she  got  back, 
Doctor  Joe  was  capping  his  fountain  pen, 
saying,  "It's  a  good  idea.  Miss  Em,  old  or 
young.  I  made  mine  years  ago."  Pinkey 
thought  he  was  studying  Miss  Em,  seeing 
how^  she  dozed  while  he  talked. 

When  he  was  silent  at  last,  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  said  tartly,  "You  needn't  think 
I'm  planning  to  die  this  minute,  Joe.  I'll  be 
up  to  meet  my  classes  after  the  holidays." 

"Sure  you  will."  Doctor  Joe  caught 
Pinkey 's  eye.  She  nodded  and  followed  him 
to  the  hall  for  instructions. 

Miss  Em  continued  to  doze  at  intervals 
throughout  the  day.  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  front-door  knocker  sounded,  how- 
ever, she  demanded  her  bed  jacket,  her  comb 
and  brush.  When  Pinkey  asked  if  she  felt 
like  seeing  anyone,  she  said,  "Certainly  I 

do." 

Pinkey  ran  down  to  the  front  door.  She 
opened  it  to  a  small  woman  in  a  well-worn 
brown  coat,  a  brown  purse  in  one  hand,  a 
napkin-covered  plate  in  the  other. 

"You  must  be  Pinkey,"  she  said.  "I'm 
Miss  Sue  Ann  Walker,  and  I've  brought 
Miss  Em  some  of  my  Christmas  tea  cakes. 
Do  you  thii.k  she  feels  like  seeing  me?" 

'  •  1  know  she  wants  to  see 
you,"  Pinkey  said,  taking      - 
the  plate.    "Will  you  go 

.,'.,,,  .\    man  s   lie 

right  up? 

Miss  Sue  Ann,  however, 
slopix-d  in  the  middle  of 

the  hall  and  turned.    Her ■ 

voice  dropped  almost  to  a 
whisper.  "I  was  hoping  I'd  get  a  word  with 
you,   Pinkey.    I   wanted  to   tell   you  how 
splendid  we  all  think  it  is.  your  taking  care 
of  Miss  Em  like  this." 

"Thank  you,"  Pinkey  said  formally. 
Miss  Sue  Ann  seemed  to  be  waiting.  She 
fumbled  at  her  purse  and  took  out  a  white 
envelope.  "I'm  one  of  Miss  Em's  old  pupils. 
Some  of  us,  when  we  heard  about  your  taking 
care  of  her,  we  made  up  a  little  purse  for  you. 
Not  much,  but  just-  well,  call  it  a  Christ- 
mas present."    She  held  out  the  envelope. 
"Oh-thank  you,"  Pinkey  faltered,  tak- 
ing it.  "Will  you  say  to  your  friends  that  it  is 
very  kind  of  them?" 
"Yes,  I  will." 

In  her  own  room,  Pinkey  opened  the  en- 
velope. A  five-dollar  bill  and  a  twenty !  It 
was  the  first  money  she  had  received  since 
she  had  been  out  of  school  and  it  gave  her  a 
wonderful  feeling  of  independence.  Now  she 
would  get  Granny  a  new  sweater  for  Christ- 
mas. And  something  more  for  the  house, 
maybe. 

From  the  next  room  came  the  sound  of 
voices,  Miss  Sue  Ann  saying,  "Well,  you 
know  how  papa  is.  Miss  Em,  obstinate  as  a 
mule  But  he's  consented  to  go  at  last.  Doc- 
tor Joe  thinks  six  weeks  at  Hot  Springs  will 
put  him  on  his  feet."  Pinkey  went  on  plan- 
ning Then  she  heard  the  hall  door  flung 
open  and  Miss  Sue  Ann  calling,  "Oh, 
Pinkey,  come  quick!"  She  ran  out  into  the 
hall  Miss  Sue  Aon  caught  her  by  the  arm. 
"Quick  -Miss  Em,  she's  out  of  her  head." 
Miss  Em  lay  high  on  the  pillows,  her  eyes 
closed.  When  Pinkey 's  fingers  felt  for  her 
pulse,  she  looked  up  and  sighed,  "Oh,  there 
you  are.  Lucy,  dear.  Don't  leave  me." 
Then  she  seemed  to  sleep. 

Miss  Sue  Ann  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
clasping  and  unclaspi.ig  her  hands.  "She 
called  you  Lucy  her  little  girl.  Oh,  dear, 
shall  I  run  for  the  doctor?  " 

"I  don't  think  it  is  necessary,  Pinkey 
told  her.  "He  was  here  this  morning  when 
she  was  like  this,  and  told  me  what  to  do." 
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"  But  a  minute  ago  she  was  just  fine.  She 
gave  me  this  to  give  to  papa  and^  said— 

oh,  dear,  where  is  it— her  will " 

Pinkey  saw  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  counter- 
pane and  handed  it  to  her.  "This  it?" 

"Oh,  yes,  thank  you.  But  I  do  think  I'd 
better  phone  Doctor  Joe  when  I  get  home. 
I  hate  to  go  and  leave  her  like  this,  but 
papa— I  can't  stay  away  too  long." 

"I  can  manage,"  Pinkey  told  her.  "She 
will  rouse  up  in  a  little  while,  I  think  " 

But  Miss  Em  was  still  lying  with  her  eyes, 
closed  when  Doctor  Joe  came  by,  just  about 
sunset.  He  took  her  pulse  and  shook  his 
head.  "Not  much  we  can  do,"  he  said  re- 
gretfully. "Call  me  if  you  are  in  doubt  abou^ 
anything.  She  may  rally.  But-I  don't 
know."  He  left  it  at  that. 

All  the  next  day  and  the  day  after  that 
Miss  Em's  mind  wandered  gently  through 
the  past.  Pinkey  stayed  with  her  all  day  ai.d 
night.  Granny,  hovering  like  a  ghost  in  the  1 
hallway,  offered  to  take  Pinkey's  place  and" 
give  her  some  rest,  but  Pinkey  said,  "Laterj 
maybe.  Granny.    She  might  need  me  to-j 
night 


But  all  night  there  was  no  change.  Miss' 
Em  lay  with  the  hot  brick  at  her  feet,  the 
hot- water  bottle  at  her  back,  and  still  sht 
felt  cold  to  the  touch.  Pinkey  built  up  th 
fire  and  sat  beside  it  with  her  cape  drawr 
close  around  her. 

Dawn  came  and  the  clock  on  the  mante 
ticked  loud  in  the  silence.  Suddenly  it 
muted  ticking  seemed  to  whisper,  "Listen 
listen."  And  Pinkey  heard  the  new  silenc, 
in  the  room  -too  great  a  silence.  She  ran  t. 
the  bed.  Miss  Em's  light  breathing  hac 
stopped. 

Pinkey  stood  looking  down  at  the  tirec 

old  face.    She  had  known  that  this  mi-h 

happen   at   any  mon.ti  t 

yet  now  that  it  had  hap 

pened,  it  was  a  sliDtk 
Miss  Em  — like  thal- 
gone.  Just  gone.  It  wa-  a 
if  someone  dear  to  her  I lai 

died.    Miss   Em  wa^;  no 

dear  to  her,  and  yet 
there  was  something  between  them,  ev 
though  she  could  not  analyze  it. 

She  did  what  she  had  to  do  and  set  thj 
room  to  rights  for  those  who  would  co 
Then  she  packed  her  little  bag,  threw 
cape  around  her  shoulders.  "Good-by,  M 
Em,"  sl.e  whispered,  and  then  went  on 
tell  Granny. 

Pinkey  was  on  her  way  to  town  to  do  h( 
Christmas  shopping,  though  Christmas  ha 
come  and  gone.  She  had  scarcely  noticed  U 
day  because  Granny  had  caught  a  vl^ 
grippe,  standing  in  the  rain  at  the  cemeter 
when  Miss  Em  was  buried.  Pinkey  had  bet 
busy  for  nearly  a  week,  trying  to  keep  her  i 
doors.  But  today  she  felt  it  was  safe  to  lea' 
her.  In  her  bag  she  had  the  money  Miss  Si 
Ann  had  given  her,  the  five-dollar  bill  ai 
the  twenty.  She  passed  through  the  dim 
end  of  white-town  and  came  to  the  sto 
marked,  "General  Merchandise. 

"Something  for  you,  dearie? "  a  mouseli 

little  woman  behind  the  counter  asked. 

"  I'm  looking  for  a  sweater." 

"Right  back  here,  please,  ma'am." 

Pinkey  followed,  and  the  clerk  got  out  hs; 

a  dozen  sweaters  in  various  colors.  "About' 

thirty-four  you  take,  don't  you,  dearie?' 

Pinkey  did  not  like  being  called  dear 

She  answered  stiffly,  "It  is  not  for  mys«| 

It  is  for  an  old  woman."  Then  she  thoug 

better  make  no  mistake  here,  so  she  adtk 

"An  old  Negro  woman." 

"Oh,  I  see.  What  you  want  is 
these  two-ninety-eights.  Special 
downs.   Here's  a  nice  red  one." 

"That's  not  at  all  what  I  want, 
said,  pushing  aside  the  coarse  cotton 
ment.  "Let  me  see  a  nice,  soft,  all-wl 
cardigan,  gray  or  navy,  a  thirty-eight.  B 
a  present  for  my  grandmother."  J 

"Oh."  The  little  woman  stared  at  h( 
moment.  "  I  thought  you  said  "  -she  tui 
and  took  down  a  box  from  the  shelf  be) 
her"  funny,  I  could  have  sworn— 
this  is  something  lovely,  soft  and  light| 
(Continued  on  Page  110) 
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SAVE 
SUGAR 

NO  SUGAR  NEEDED 

in  this  BRER  RABBIT  Gingerbread 


QUICK!   EASY!   MAKE  IT  TODAY! 

y,  cup  melted  shortening— IM  cups 
Brer  Rabbit  GREEN   LABEL    Molasses 

—  1  egg  (beaten)  — 2' .^  cups  sifted 
flour— 1;4  teaspoons  baking  soda— 
1.^  teaspoon  salt— 1  teaspoon  cinna- 
mon—1  teaspoon  ginger— J^  tea- 
spoon cloves— 5  4  cup  hot  water. 

Combine  shortening  and  molasses; 
add  egg.  Blend  well.  Mix  and  sift  dry 
ingredients;  add  to  first  mixture  al- 
ternately with  the  hot  water.  Bake 
in  well-greased  9"  x  9"  x  2"  pan  in 
moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  45  minutes. 
Yields  16  delicious  portions! 


BRER  RABBIT 

NEW  ORLEANS 

MOLASSES 
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That  sugar  in  Brer 
\\     \  Rabbit  Molasses 

comes  straight  from 
the  cane.  Real  sugar 
—in  its  natural  form. 
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warm.  Eleven  forty-nine,  and  the  last  one  m 

^  Pinkey  nodded.  It  was  more  than  she  had 
meant  to  pay,  but  she  was  annoyed  and 
wanted  to  be  done  with  it.  She  opened  her 
purse  and  got  out  the  twenty-dollar  bil  . 

The  woman  took  it.  "My,  a  twenty!  1 
don't  know  as  we've  got  the  change.  She 
was  interrupted  by  a  sharp  rappmg  on  the 
counter  at  the  front  of  the  store. 
"Miss  Viola,  come  wait  on  me,  please. 
Pinkey  looked  around.  Mrs.  Wooley  was 
at  the  stocking  counter. 

Miss  Viola  hurried  forward,  the  sw-eater 
dangling  from  one  hand,  the  twenty-dollar 
bill  in  the  other."  Excuse  me,  please,  ma  am 
I've  just  got  to  slip  this  in  the  bag  and  get 
the  change."  ,    j  •     o 

"Since  when."  Mrs.  Wooley  asked  m  a 
tone  that  brought  other  shoppers  peermg 
around,  "has  it  been  the  policy  of  this  store 
to  wait  on  niggers  before  white  people.' 

"Oh'"  Miss  Viola  gave  a  little  gasp.  She 
stood  in  the  aisle,  an  almost  comical  picture 
of  dismay.  ...  . 

Mrs.  Wooley  peered  down  at  the  bill  m 
her  hand.  "What's  that?" 

"  It's  the— the  money  she  paid  me. 

"A  twenty-dollar  bill?" 

Pinkey  stood  rigid,  waiting.    She  saw  a 

man   come    from   the   back   of  the   store. 

"What's  the  trouble?    Oh,  it's  you,  Mrs. 

Wooley.  Now  just  tell  me  and  I'll  straighten 

it  all  out."  .       ,       .        »u  . 

In  the  confused  babble  of  voices  that 
arose  Mrs.  Wooley 's  words  rang  out.  "  I  U 
ask  her  myself.  As  Miss  Em's  rightful  heir,  it 
is  definitely  my  business."  Agamst  the 
light  coming  down  the  aisle,  Mrs.  Wooley, 
in  her  furry,  short  jacket,  was  like  a  giant 
bumblebee,  buzzing  toward  Pinkey.  "Where 
did  you  get  this  money,  girl?" 

Silently  Pinkey  counted  ten  before  she 
answered,  "I  don't  care  to  say  where  I  got 
it,  Mrs.  Wooley."  ,.    ,    . 

"Of  all  the  impudence!  Well,  it  s  the  last 
vou  will  ever  get  out  of  my  poor  dead  cousin, 
I  promise  you  that!   I'm  on  my  way  to  see 
my  lawyer  this  minute."  She  turned.  "Take 
it  if  you  like,  Mr.  Cioolby,  but  mark  my 
words,  it's  blood  money.  That's  what  it  is." 
Mr.  Goolby  came  up  to  Pinkey  with  the 
sweater  in  one  hand,  the  money  in  the  other. 
"See  here,  we  can't  have  this  sort  of  thing." 
"  Before  I  made  the  purchase.  Mr.  Goolby, 
I  told  your  clerk  that  I  wanted  the  sweater 
for  an  old  Negro  woman.   I  told  her  that  it 
was  for  my  grandmother.   Don't  you  sell  to 
colored  people  in  this  store?  " 


news  for  you."  He  felt  in  his  coat  pocket  and 
brought  out  a  typewritten  sheet.  Copy  ot 
Miss  Em's  will.  Left  her  pa's  law  books  to 
Mr.  Wooley,  family  portraits,  too,  and  her 
jewelry  to  Mrs.  Wooley." 

Granny  nodded.  "That's  good,  that  s  sure 
good.  Mrs.  Wooley  do  love  all  kinds  of  gew- 
gaws and  fixings." 

"Then-listen  to  this."  Doctor  Joe  had 
found  his  glasses,  he  put  them  on.  ''To  my 
faithful  servant.  Dicey  Johnson,  colored,  1 
leave  all  personal  clothing  of  which  I  die  pos- 
sessed together  with  the  miniature  of  my 
daughter  Lucy  which  may  be  found  m  the 
box  in  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  stand  at 
the  head  of  my  bed." 

"Um-m-m."  Granny  was  beyond  wwds 
for  a  moment,  then  she  said,  "Well,  1  de- 
clare' That  picture  of  little  Miss  Lucy!  Miss 
Em  prize  it  more  than  anything  else  she  own. 
A.nd  her  clothes."  All  at  once  her  face 
crinkled  into  a  smile  and  she  chuckled 
aloud  "Miss  Em  knowed  her  and  me  was 
the  only  two  people  left  in  the  world  wear 
high  shoes  in  the  wintertime.  Yessuh,  1  U  be 
proud  to  have  Miss  Em's  clothes." 

"That  isn't  all,"  Doctor  Joe  went  on 
"Miss  Em  left  you  the  house,  Pinkey.  and 
everything  in  it,  with  the  exceptions  I 
mentioned.    Here,  read  it  for  yourself. 

Astounded,  Pinkey  read  the  paragraph 
he  indicated.  "The  remainder  of  my  es- 
tate .  .  .  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  afore- 
said Dicey  Johnson's  granddaughter  Pinkey. 
this  bequest  being  an  expression  of  my  genu- 
ine regard  for  her  and  my  confidence  in  the 
use  to  which  she  will  put  this  property.'    _ 

"Lawd-a-mussy."   Granny   breathed.    Is 
that  what  it  say  on  the  paper.  Doctor  Joe? 
"That's  right."  he  nodded. 
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« 
country.  The  cot  beds  of  Miss  Em's  school 
would  be  the  first  hospital  beds.  The  furni- 
ture would  bring  enough  cash  to  get  the  bare 
necessities.  Frank  Canady  would  have  a 
hospital  to  practice  in. 

Granny  laid  a  hand  on  her  shoulder.  Just 
try  to  remember  how  good  it  were  of  Miss 
Em,  whether  you  get  the  place  or  not.  Bet- 
ter just  to  think  of  that." 

Pinkey  shook  off  Granny's  hand.  "Miss 
Em  left  it  to  me!  I'm  going  to  have  it" 

Turning  away,  Graimy  made  little  mum- 
bling sounds.  She  went  to  the  cot  bed 
against  the  wall  and  lay  down  and  covered 
herself  up  with  the  quilt.  Pinkey  walked 
about  the  room,  restless  and  excited.  Oh. 
she  must  write  Frank  Canady  at  once. 


A  cynic  is  a  man  who  looks  down 
on  those  alK»vc  him. 

—Irish  Confectionery  Trodet  Journal. 

Adolescence— the  ape  when  a  girl's 
voice  changes  from  no  to  yes. 

— Inspiration, 
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Iron  is  essential  for 

good  red  blood. 

Brer  Rabbit  Molasses 

is  one  of  the  richest 

sources  of  food  iron. 


TWO 
TYPES: 

For  cooking,  get 
Green  Label  Brer 
Rabbit— dark,  full 
flavored  molasses. 

For  table  use  and  fancy  cooking, 

use  Gold  Label  Brer  Rabbit- 
light,  mild-flavored. 
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15  SUGAR-SAVING 
RECIPES! 

Send  me  your  leaflet,  giving  recipes  for  no-iugar 
desserts.  Also  valuable  52-page  eool<  book 
of    I  16  fine  molosses  recipes.  Bolh  free. 


Notne- 


I'rint  Name  and  Addr«RH} 


Address. 


(Paste  this  coupon  on  penny  poslcord  and  moll 
to:  BRER  RABBIT,  c/o  Penick  »  Ford,  ltd..  Inc., 
Uevt  Orleans,  la.,  Depl.  J  12-S.) 


"  Sure  I  do.  I'm  in  business  to  sell  goods 
and  your  money  is  good  as  anybody's,  if  it's 
honest  money." 

"This  is  honest  money."  Then,  since  no 
one  was  demanding  to  know  where  she  got 
it  she  added.  "Miss  Sue  Ann  Walker  gave  it 
to  me.  You  can  phone  her  at  the  library  and 
ask,  if  you  like." 

"I'll  do  just  that.  And  see  to  it  that  you 
don't  run  away  in  the  meantime." 

"  I  certainly  won't  run  away  and  leave  my 
twenty-dollar  bill,  Mr.  Goolby." 

He  came  back  in  a  short  time,  went  to  the 
cash  register,  rang  up  the  sale.  He  put  the 
sweater  in  a  bag,  handing  it  to  Pinkey  with- 
out a  word,  counting  out  the  change.  Then 
he  walked  toward  the  back  of  the  store  while 
Pinkey  in  equal  silence  went  to  the  front. 

Thinking  it  over  as  she  walked  homeward, 
she  wondered  at  herself  for  having  kept  her 
temper.  She  had  come  out  ahead,  all  right. 
But  as  she  neared  home,  her  sense  of  triumph 
left  her.  It  really  seemed  as  if  there  must  be 
some  special  reason  to  cause  Mrs.  Wooley  to 
act  so.  She  behaved  as  if  Pinkey  had  in- 
jured her  in  some  way.  There  was  no  ex- 
planation for  that. 

Late  that  afternoon,  however,  the  ex- 
planation came.  Pinkey  was  in  the  back 
yard  getting  the  dry  clothes  off  the  lines. 
She  saw  a  heavy  figure  in  a  brown  overcoat 
and  wide-brimmed  hat  coming  through  the 
iron  gate  from  the  big-house  garden. 

"It's  Doctor  Joe.  Granny."  she  called, 
and  went  to  meet  him. 

"Howdy.  Aunt  Dicey."  he  said,  with  a 
nod  to  Pinkey.   "How  are  you?  Got  some 


Pinkey  saw  that  there  was  something  he 
had  not  told  them,  and  the  stirring  of  ex- 
citement that  had  begun  to  spread  through 
her  like  warm  wine  was  stilled;  her  heart  be- 
gan to  beat  with  a  slow  ominous  throb. 

"What  is  it?"  ..,   .    u    • 

"Well.  Pinkey."  Doctor  Joe  said,  that  s 
the  way  she  wrote  it  in  her  will.  But  if  I 
were  you  I  would  not  count  on  it  just  yet. 
The  will  may  be  contested.  You  see.  the 
Wooleys-Mrs.  especially  had  her  head  set 
on  getting  the  old  furniture.  And  Jeffers  is  the 
last  of  Miss  Em's  kin." 

"But-how  can  the  will  be  contested.'' 
"  I  reckon  the  idea  would  be  to  show  that 
Miss  Em  was  not  of  sane^  mind.   Or  that 
there  was  undue  influence." 

She  stood  motionless,  lookmg  at  him. 
" Don't  you  think  Miss  Em  was  sane?  " 

"Far  as  I  know,  she  was.  Miss  Sue  Ann 
witnessed  the  signature  the  day  it  was 
dated.  Miss  Em  signed  the  will  twice,  said 
she  wanted  no  mistake,  and  I  witnessed  one 
of  the  signatures." 

"Then  the  property  ought  to  be  mine! 
Pinkey  cried  and  was  abruptly  silent.  There 
was    something    in    Doctor    Joe's  square, 
jowled  face  that  stopped  her  short. 

"Here."  He  handed  her  the  copy  of  the 
will  "But  I  don't  believe  I'd  count  on  get- 
ting the  house.  Not  just  yet,  Pinkey.  Wait 

oriQ  sec 

"That's  right.  Doctor  Joe."  Granny  said 
drawing  a  deep  breath.  "Better  wait  and 
see  "    She  bobbed  her  head  as  he  turned 
away.  "Come  on.  honey.   Got  to  get  them 
clothes  in  before  the  sun  go  down." 

Pinkey  went  into  the  cabin  and  sat  down. 
No  she  would  never  get  the  big  house,  never 
in  the  world,  and  Doctor  Joe  knew  it.  \et 
even  as  she  told  herself  that,  she  began  to 
plan  first  with  bitterness,  thinking  what  she 
might  have  had,  then  with  a  mounting  en- 
thusiasm that  took  no  account  of  the  realities. 

The  location  was  perfect,  near  enough  to 
the  Negro  settlement,  and  yet  out  in  the 


She  sat  at  the  table,  her  pen  scratching  on 
the  paper,  when  a  step  sounded  on  the  porch. 
Granny  was  dozing  and  did  not  rouse. 
Pinkey  ran  to  the  door.  "Who's  there?" 

"Hit's  me.  Miss  Pinkey,  Jake."  When  he 
had  come  in  and  sat  down  by  the  stove  he 
said,  "Well,  Miss  Pinkey,  I  hear  as  how  you 
got  some  property  coming  to  you.  Whether 
you  get  it  or  not." 

"What  do  you  mean,  whether  I  get  it  or 

not?"  .,      ^,      , 

"  Well,  it  done  stirred  up  considerable  ot  a 
hornet's  nest  amongst  the  white  folks.  Or 
so  I  hear  tell.  Folks  is  plumb  simmering 
about  it.  If  I  was  you,  I'd  stick  close  to 
home  for  a  while." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?" 
"Nothing  special.   But  I'd  stick  just  the 

same.  " 

Pinkey's  eyes  widened.  The  cases  Arch 
Naughton  had  talked  about  flashed  through 
her  mind  She  faced  Jake.  "Just  what  is 
Mrs.  Wooley  saying?" 

"Mrs.  Wooley.  she  is  powerful  upset. 
Seem  like  she  done  gone  clean  out  of  her 
head  when  she  hear  about  the  will.  That 
what  Rozelia  say." 

"But  it  is  Mr.  Wooley  who  is  Miss  Em  s 
real  cousin." 

"Mr.  Wooley?  She  got  him  wropped 
round  her  little  finger.  She  say  he  got  to  get 
a  lawyer.  So  now  he  got  that  Mr.  Jim 
Stanley  and  he  is  one  powerful  lawyer.  He 
done  file  a  complaint  this  morning,  Zelia 

say." 

"I'll  have  to  have  a  lawyer,  of  course, 
Pinkey  said,  sitting  straight,  two  bright 
spots  of  color  burning  her  cheeks.  "And  I'll 
need  money.  I'll  get  Doctor  Joe  to  put  me 
on  a  case  right  away.  I  am  going  to  fight  this 
thing  with  all  I've  got!" 

"Now  you're  talking."  Jake  cheered 
"That's  the  spirit.  My.  but  I  wish  Arch 
Naughton  could  of  heerd  you  say  that." 

"Arch  Naughton,"  Pinkey  repeated  slowly. 
"I  don't  know  whether  he  would  help " 

"He  still  down  in  New  Orleans.  I  could 
call  him  up  for  you.  He's  a  man  got  lots  of 

"Will  you  do  that  for  sure?  Tonight?" 
"Sure,  sure  I  will.  Miss  Pinkey."  He  gd 
to  his  feet.  "Only  thing,  I  doubt  is  I  got  th. 

change.  If  vou  could  give  me  some ' 

Pinkey  ran  and  got  her  purse  and  gav> 
him  enough  to  make  the  call.  After  he  hac 
gone  she  finished  her  letter,  telling  Fran 
Canady  not  only  her  plans  but  the  difficu! 
ties  that  seemed  to  lie  in  the  way.  She  pu 
out  the  light  and  was  tiptoeing  to  her  roor 
when  Granny  spoke  from  the  cot  bed 

"Pinkey."  she  said,  sitting  up,  "I  hear 
you  talking  about  getting  a  lawyer  an 
about  that  there  Arch  Naughton.  Am 
nothing  he  can  do  but  harm,  mark  my  word 
If  you  want  a  lawyer,  there  is  Judge  W  alke 
He  is  the  best  lawyer  in  the  whole  count: 
maybe  in  the  state.  You  go  to  him  first  thu 
in  the  morning,  because  he  is  fixing  to  go  t 
to  Hot  Springs.  Now  you  listen  to  what  1 
say  He  won't  tell  you  nothmg  ain't  rigf 
And  he  won't  ask  no  pay  for  telling  yo 
You  can  take  the  wash  back  same  time. 

"Yes,"  Pinkey  agreed,  "that  is  a  gO( 
idea.  Granny.   I  will  go  to  see  him." 


Judge  Walker's  was  the  low  gray  hou 

with  red  shutters.  A  little  path  curved  frc 

the  drive  to  the  back  steps.    Pinkey  we 

up  them  and  knocked  on  the  kitchen  do 

(Continued  on  Page  112) 
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Sameness  in  color 

'J'he  macaroni  loaf,  the 
lima  beans,  the  cabbage 
are  fine  in  flavor,  but 
colorwise  they  make  a 
pallid  showing.  No 
bright  warmth— no  color 
contrast. 


Color  does  it! 

Yes,  color  invites  you  to  eat  Green  Giant  Brand  peas.  When  you  taste  their  unique 
flavor  and  tenderness  you'll  be  glad  you  were  invited. 


Contrast  in  color 

Now  you  see  both  color 
and  contrast.  Inthe  sprig 
of  parsley,  the  yellow  car- 
rots, and  in  the  cheery- 
young-green  of  Green 
Giant  Brand  peas. 
Mighty  inviting,  isn't  it? 


fodsed  only  by 


Whenever  the  friendly  Green  Giant  smiles  a  greeting  at  you  from 
the  grocer's  shelf,  pick  him  up  and  lake  iiim  home.  For  he's  the 
promise  of  just  about  the  best-eating  peas  you'll  ever  find  in  garden, 
market  or  can.  Green  Giant  Brand  peas  are  grown  from  our  exclu- 
sive breed  (S-537)  and  packed  dewy  fresh-three  hours  from  field  to 
can— always  at  thejleeling  nwincni  of  perfect  flavor. 

Green  Giant  Peas 


Packed  at  the  fleeting  moment  of  perfect  flavor 
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Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company,  headquarters,  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota;  and  Fine  Foods  of  Canada    Ltd     Ternm    I    n   .     ■       .,  ,  .. 
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It  may  be  hard  to  find  the  sparkle  of  tmsel,  the  shine  of  candles, 
in  hearts  torn  with  sorrow,  in  changing  times  ...  but 
faith  still  looms  as  high  and  as  confident  as  the  evergreen  trees  .  . 

hope  burns  as  brightly  as  the  Yule  log  .  .  .  and  love  sends 
forth  its  guiding  light  as  brilliantly  as  the  Christmas  Star. 

While  these  three  endure,  Christmas  too  will  live  ...  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  good-will  somehow  prevail.  Mark  the  day 

with  gifts,  then,  in  remembrance  of  things  post,  in  trust  of 
things  to  come  ...  and  moke  the  gifts  as  lovely  as  you  can  .  .  . 
for  even  a  little  gift  may  hove  beauty  .  .  .  may,  in  truth  BE  beauty  . 
if  it  is  a  gift  by  ELIZABETH  ARDEN. 


(Continued  from  Page  110) 
After  a  minute  the  door  was  flung  open 
and  Miss  Sue  Ann  cried.  "Oh,  it's  the  clean 
clothes!  I'm  glad  you  got  them  here-I  m 
packing  papa's  suitcase  right  now.  She 
took  the  bundle  from  Pinkey.  Thank  you 
so  much.  Aunt  Dicey  isn't  sick,  is  she.'' 

"No.  Miss  Sue  Ann.  I  brought  the  wash 
because  I  wanted  to  ask  Judge  Walker 
something,  if  he  can  see  me." 

jTdS  Wre?:votTal"d'from  the  next     ^l^^^  r^s  ^ages  would  not  be  enough 
room  'Who  are  you  talking  to  out  there?  "     to  pay  the  lawyer. 
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A  small  involuntary  exclamation  escaped 
Pinkey.  "And  just  give  up  nursing?"    . 

"Not  at  all.  In  a  week's  time  they  would 
see  what  you  could  do  and  they'd  give  you 
plenty  of  nursing.  I  heard  about  a  colored 
nurse  the  other  day  who  got  started  like  that. 
Think  it  was  out  in  Texas.  Anyway,  it's  all 
I  can  offer.  Let  me  know  what  you  decide." 

Pinkey  stood  with  her  eyes  on  the  linoleum 
floor.  "Thank  you,  doctor,"  she  said  and 
went  out.   Even  if  she  were  willing  to  take 


Miss  Sue  Ann  had  begun  opening  the 
bundle.  "  It's  your  clothes,  papa,  and  Pinkey 
wants  to  see  you."  •-,..  u- 

"Well,  why  doesn't  she  come  on  iri .'  His 
voice  was  impatient,  almost  querulous. 

"Go  in,  Pinkey,  but  he  mustn't  talk  too 
much.  I've  taken  the  morning  off  to  see  that 
he  gets  to  the  train.  Go  on  in." 

Pinkey  entered  what  was  apparently  the 
dining  room.   Judge  Walker  sat  in  an  arm- 
chair close  to  the  fire.  He  looked  older,  and 
showed  that  he  had  been  ill. 
"Good  morning.  Judge  Walker. 
"Well,  Pinkey."    Somehow,  it  was  not 
only  a  greeting  but  a  sympathetic  and  en- 
couraging phrase.  "Things  have  been  hap- 
pening to  you,  haven't  they?  I  suppose  you 
are  worrying  about  this  will  business?      His 
shrewd  gray  eyes  searched  her  face. 
"Yes,  Judge  Walker." 
When  she  had  told  him  all  she  knew,  he 
said   "Of  course,  you  will  have  to  have  a 
lawyer.  Stanley  is  already  engaged  on  the 
other  side.  There  is  only  young  Withers— he 
might  take  the  case  for  you.   Ydu'U  have  to 
pay  his  fee  before  he  will  touch  it." 
"  Is  that  customary.  Judge  Walker? 
"It  happens  to  be  his 
custom." 

"But  I  will  be  able  to 
pay.  Judge  Walker,  if  I 
can  just  get  started  nurs- 
ing. If  I  can  work  a  few 
weeks  before  the  case 
comes  up.  I  will  have 
enough." 

Judge  Walker  nodded.  "You  ve  got  your 
granny's  independent  spirit,  I  see.  That's  a 
good  thing.  You  tell  Mr.  Withers  I  sent  you^ 
I  would  handle  it  for  you,  of  course,  if  I 
were  going  to  be  here,  but  I'll  be  away." 
"Thank  you.  Judge  Walker." 
He  made  a  little  gesture  of  dismissal. 
"Good  luck  to  you,  however  it  goes." 

Outside  again,  heading  toward  the  main 
business  street,  Pinkey  decided  that  she  had 
better  see  Doctor  Joe.  His  office  was  in  a 
brick  building  just  around  the  comer  from 
the  bank.  From  the  sidewalk,  looking 
through  the  uncurtained  window,  Pinkey 
saw  into  the  reception  room,  saw  the  white 
patients  sitting  there.  That  was  not  the  place 
for  her  to  go.  She  went  on  to  the  comer  of 
the  building.  There  was  a  side  door,  and, 
opening  it,  she  found  that  she  had  guessed 
right.  The  colored  patients  sat  on  a  bench 
along  the  wall. 


A  fine  rain  had  begun  to  fall.  She  turned 
up  her  coat  collar  and,  cold  and  miserable, 
set  out  for  home.  By  the  time  she  got  there, 
her  throat  was  aching. 

Her  tonsillitis  lasted  most  of  a  week,  dur- 
ing which  the  rain  fell  day  after  day.  Pinkey 
had  never  felt  so  forlom.  She  read  and  re- 
read the  summons  that  had  come.  What  was 
the  use?  Could  a  miracle  happen? 

Then  came  Frank  Canady's  letter.  He 
was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  her  plan.  He 
thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
will's  being  upheld  by  the  court  and  was 
eagerly  awaiting  more  news. 


^  l-our  fifths  of  the  perjury 
if  of  the  world  is  expended  on 
tombstones,  women  and  com- 


petitors. 


-lORD  DEWAR. 


A  STOUT  black  woman  shoved  along  the 
bench,  making  room  for  Pinkey  just  as  a 
door  opened  and  Doctor  Joe's  head  and 
white-coated  shoulders  appeared.  His  eyes 
rested  on  Pinkey.  "What  you  doing  here? 
Aunt  Dicey  down  sick?" 

"No,  doctor.  I  just  came  to  ask  you 
something." 

He  looked  at  his  wrist  watch  and,  standing 
in  the  doorway,  hair  tousled,  face  gray  with 
fatigue,  said,  "Up  all  night,  operation  at 
eleven.  Just  got  five  minutes.  You'll  have 
to  come  back  tomorrow,  all  of  you.  Only  I've 
got  to  change  that  dressing.  You  wait,  boy^ 
Come  in,  Pinkey."  He  shut  the  door  behind 
her.  "Okay,  what  you  want?" 

She  had  wanted  to  talk  to  him  about  her 
hospital  plan,  but  this  was  no  time  to  go  into 
that.  "I'll  take  just  a  minute,  doctor," she 
told  him.  "  I  came  to  ask  you  for  work.  I  need 
to  make  some  money.  I  shall  have  to  pay 
a  lawyer." 

"May  as  well  face  it,  Pinkey.  I  couldn  t 
possibly  get  you  a  case  now.  Too  much  feel- 
ing, too  many  tales  running  round.  The  best 
I  can  do  is  get  you  a  job  in  the  county  hos- 
pital over  at  Hadley.  As  a  maid." 


His  enthusiasm  only  sank  Pinkey  deeper  in 
gloom.  He  had  no  notion  of  what  she  was  up 
against.  Now  she  would  have  to  write  and 
tell  him.  But  she  put  off  writing.  Maybe, 
deep  down,  she  still  hoped  for  a  miracle. 

All  at  once  spring  was  in  the  air,  a  shy, 
a  tentative  spring  as  yet,  but  undeniably 
here.  The  wall  of  woods  beyond  the  field 
back  of  the  cabin  took  on  a  misty  mauve 
warmth  in  the  morning  sun.   An  old  pear 
tree  burst  overnight  into  a  pure  white  flame. 
Pinkey,    walking    rest- 
lessly, looked  through  the 
trees  to  the  big  house. 

"Hi,    there!     Looking 
your  property  over?"    It 
was  Arch  Naughton  com- 
ing up  from  the  highway. 
"It's  not  mine,  and  I 
doubt  if  it  ever  will  be," 
she  said.    But  Arch  only  laughed.   She  had 
never  seen  him  so  elated. 

Sitting  in  the  cabin,  with  the  copy  of  the 
will  spread  before  them,  they  talked  it  over 
Arch  shot  questions  at  her.  At  last  he  leaned 
back  and  a  satisfied  little  smile  played  round 
the  comers  of  his  mouth.  "It's  perfect,  ab- 
solutely perfect." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  Pinkey  demanded. 
"This  is  really  going  to  be  something.  I'll 
spread  it  on  the  front^  page  of  every  news- 
paper in  the  country." 

"You  mean  I  will  get  it— the  house? 
"What's  the  matter  with  you,  girl?    Of 
course  you'll  get  it!   A  perfect  case  of  dis- 
crimination." He  looked  around  and  sat  up 
abmptly.  "Now  to  get  busy  while  the  light  is 

Pinkey  leaned  toward  him.  "But  what 
must  I  do?  Get  this  lawyer " 

He  turned  on  Uer.  "Lawyer?  We  ve  got 
our  own  lawyer,  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun- 

try.** 

"But— how  can  I  pay  a  lawyer  like  that? ' 

"Pay  him?"  Arch  hooted.  "He  ought  to 
be  paying  you.  It's  going  to  be  the  case  of 
the  year."  .,     ^        , 

Granny,  who  had  been  sitting  silent,  spoke 
up  now.  "Better  look  out.  Going  to  be 
trouble,  sure  as  you's  born." 

Arch  Naughton,  getting  his  camera  out, 
looked  around  with  a  grim  twist  of  his  lips. 
"You're  mighty  right  there's  going  to  be 
trouble,  old  woman.  White  folks  call  me  Old 
Man  Trouble,  and  that's  what  I  am!  Now 
you  come  on  out  in  the  back  yard.  I  want  a 
picture  of  you  bending  over  the  washtub- 
and  plenty  of  soapsuds  in  it.    Come  on,  1 

haven't  got  all  day."  u,  j   u  *  .v,. 

Granny  mumbled  and  grumbled,  but  she 
let  him  pose  her  and  take  several  pictures. 
Then  she  said  she  sure  wasn't  going  to  waste 
all  that  good  soapsuds,  so  she  took  out  a 
bundle  of  clothes  and  got  to  work  in  real 
earnest. 

Arch  began  on  Pinkey.  He  must  have  om 
picture  of  her  in  her  uniform  and  cap  witr 
the  hospital  pin  on  her  shoulder,  another  ir 
her  yellow  sweater  and  skirt  with  her  haii 
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loose  and  wind-blown  as  she  stood  under  the 
live  oak.  He  took  her  at  the  cabin  door,  and 
standing  with  the  ell  of  the  big  house  behind 
her.  At  last  he  was  satisfied.  He  shut  his 
camera,  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Pulling  his 
beret  down  over  his  forehead,  he  set  off 
toward  the  big-house  garden  gate. 

Pinkey  felt  dizzy  with  excitement.  "Arch, 
what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Listen,"  he  told  her  sharply,  "I  know 
what  I'm  doing.  Now  get  on  home,  and  if 
anybody  asks  you,  you  haven't  seen  me." 

Pinkey  came  slowly  back  to  the  cabin. 
Arch  was  probably  just  being  melodramatic. 
He  had  had  so  much  drama  in  his  life  that  he 
invented  it  when  there  wasn't  any. 

Sure  enough,  when  he  came  in  again,  he 
said,  "Got  what  I  went  for,  all  right,  and 
then  some." 

Pinkey  watched  him  with  wonder.  He 
pawed  through  the  garments  in  the  clothes- 
basket,  he  turned  over  clothes  that  were  on 
the  ironing  board.  It  was  a  good  thing  that 
Granny  was  still  out  back  at  her  washing. 

Suddenly  Arch  pounced  on  a  nightgown 
sleeve  that  was  sticking  out  from  behind 
Granny's  curtained  closet.  He  snatched 
down  the  garment.  Pinkey  saw  that  it  was 
one  of  Miss  Em's  gowns.  Granny  had  not  yet 
received  her  bequest,  of  course,  but  this  was 
a  gown  that  she  had  brought  home  to  wash, 
before  Miss  Em's  death,  and  she  had  just 
kept  it. 

"Here,"  Arch  said,  holding  it  out  to 
Pinkey,  "put  it  on." 
Pinkey  laughed.  "Are  you  crazy?" 
"Go  on,"  he  insisted.  "Right  over  your 
clothes.  I'm  just  going  to  snap  a  head  and 
shoulders.  I  want  that  quaint,  old-fashioned 
look  to  this  one.  It  will  have  to  be  a  time 
exposure— here,  against  the  wall." 

Pinkey,  feeling  rather  foolish,  did  as  she 
was  told.  She  sat  with  the  long  full  gown 
billowing  about  her.  She  buttoned  up  the 
little  pearl  buttons  that  ran  down  the  front. 
It  was  certainly  old-fashioned  enough. 

"That's  a  corker,"  Arch  said.  "Perfect." 
He  closed  the  camera  and  added,  "Now  just 
sit  tight  and  say  nothing.  Wilson  will  man- 
age everything.  Give  me  that  summons,  by 
the  way.  And  remember,  we'll  see  to  every- 
thing.  So  long." 


Pinkey  was  hanging  up  the  wet  garments 
as  Granny  tossed  them  into  the  basket  on 
the  well  top.  In  three  days  now,  her  case 
would  come  up,  and  the  lawyer  was  not  yet 
there.  She  had  had  letters,  she  had  signed 
papers  and  done  everything  she  was  told  to 
do.  But  he  ought  to  come. 

She  pushed  a  clothespin  down  on  a  flap- 
ping shirt  and  then  turned  toward  the  cabin. 
Through  the  notch  to  the  highway  she  saw 
the  shiny  top  of  a  long  car;  and  that  was  cer- 
tainly a  knock  at  the  front  door. 

"I'll  get  it,"  she  told  Granny,  and  ran  up 
the  back  step. 

Ihe  man  at  the  open  door  was  a  white 
man,  a  chauffeur  in  a  smart  navy-blue  uni- 
form. He  tipped  his  visored  cap.  "Miss 
Pinkey  Johnson?"  There  was  a  trace  of 
accent  in  his  speech. 

"Yes." 

"Mr.  Wilson  is  in  the  car.  He  wishes  to 
see  you  and  your  grandmother,  Mrs.  Dicey 
Johnson." 

"Oh— yes."  The  lawyer's  name  was  Wil- 
son. Were  they  to  go  to  the  car?  Could  it  be 
that  Wilson  was  a  white  man? 

"You  will  see  Mr.  Wilson  in  this  room?" 
the  man  asked. 

"Y-yes." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  back  to 
the  car.  Pinkey  stood  staring  after  him. 
What  sort  of  man  could  this  Wilson  be,  send- 
ing his  chauffeur  ahead  like  a  blare  of  trum- 
pets? Well,  she  had  better  get  Granny  in. 

Wilson  entered,  a  small,  dark  man,  with  a 
cane,  keen-faced,  with  a  high  forehead.  The 
chauffeur  followed  with  a  brief  case. 

Granny  made  a  little  bow  in  the  direction 
of  the  chauffeur  and  said,  "Morning,  suh, 
morning."  She  watched,  open-mouthed,' 
while  Wilson  sat  down  and  the  chauffeur  un- 
fastened the  brief  case,  spread  some  papers 
on  the  table.  For  Wilson  was  as  black  a  man 
(Continued  on  Page  115) 
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(Continued  from  Page  113) 
as  she  had  ever  seen.   Pinkey  remained  si- 
lent, standing  beside  Granny. 

"Be  seated,"  Wilson  said.  He  took  some 
glasses  from  his  pocket  and  pinched  them  on 
his  nose. 

Pinkey  sat,  but  Granny  was  no  sooner 
down  than,  seeing  the  chauffeur  still  standing 
back  of  Wilson,  she  popped  up  again. 

Wilson  regarded  her  with  annoyance.  "  It 
is  apparent  that  you  are  laboring  under  a 
misapprehension,  Mrs.  Johnson,"  he  said  in 
broad  Oxonian  accent.  "I  am  the  employer, 
he  the  employed.  I  travel  exclusively  by  pri- 
vate conveyance,  not  caring  to  subject  my- 
self to  the  indignity  of  the  curious  laws  of 
this  section.  Since  I  shall  be  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  New  Orleans  this  afternoon,  let  us 
proceed  to  the  shaping  of  your  case." 

Abruptly  discarding  his  mannerisms,  he 
leaned  forward  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
Pinkey,  began  to  question  her.  He  nodded 
approval  of  her  crisp,  matter-of-fact  an- 
swers. Then  he  put  Granny  through  a  similar 
examination. 

Pinkey,  listening,  was  reassured.  This 
man  was  as  clever  as  Arch  Naughton  had 
said,  and  when  it  suited  him  he  could  be 
direct  and  simple.  Her  confidence  grew. 

"The  picture  shapes  itself,"  he  said  at 
last,  "and  it  needs  no  touching  up  at  all." 
He  stood  up,  looked  again  at  Pinkey  and 
nodded.  "Definitely  photogenic,  as  our 
friend  Naughton  says." 

Pinkey  rose.  "You  think  that  we ^ will 
win  the  case?" 

Wilson  laughed  without  smiling.  His  eyes 
again  traveled  over  her.  "Naive,"  he  said. 
"And  quite  charming.  Have  no  fear,  my 
dear,  no  fear  at  all."  He  nodded  and  moved 
to  the  door,  the  chauffeur  at  his  heels. 
Pinkey  watched  the  long,  sleek  car  move 
down  the  driveway. 

On  the  morning  of  the  hearing,  Pinkey 
set  out  with  Granny  to  walk  to  the  court- 
house. Arch  Naughton  had  said  something 
about  coming  to  pick  them  up,  but  Pinkey 
did    not   know   for  sure   whether  he   had 
arrived  and  dared  not  risk  waiting  for  him. 
Granny  had  on  the  black  wool  Miss  Em 
had  given  her  many  years  ago.  But  so  con- 
servative in  dress  had  Miss  Em  always  been 
that  its  simple  shirtwaist  style,  with  white 
collar  and  cuffs,  was  not  much  out-of-date. 
Her  hat  was  a  discarded  one  of  Miss  Em's,  a 
I  severe  black  felt.  The  combination  gave  her 
I  a  curiously  staid  and  proper  air. 

Pinkey  drew  in  deep  breaths  of  the  cool, 
I  moist  air  and  tried  to  throw  off  her  gathering 
I  tension.  Arch's  publicity  troubled  her.  She 
I  could  not  stop  thinking  about  the  newspapers 
I  Wilson  had  left  with  her.  The  pictures  them- 
I selves  were  good.  Only  one  apparently  had 
I  not  come  out— the  one  where  she  was  wear- 
ling  Miss  Em 's  nightgown.  Granny's  at  the 
Iwashtub  was  natural  as  life,  but  the  legend— 
I"  Ex-slave  octogenarian  who  sacrificed  all 
|for  glamorous  granddaughter,  says  day  of 
^rengeance  is  at  hand"— what  sort  of  stuff 
Iwas  that?    Pinkey 's  picture  under  the  oak 
Iwas  especially  good.   But  it  had  an  equally 
|misleading  line  below  it— "Photogenic  heir- 
ess to  ancestral  treasures  looks  forward  to 
jay  times  in  gloomy  forbidden  mansion  of 
bhildhood."  The  whole  slant  was  wrong,  not 
fo  say  untruthful. 

LNOTHER  thing  that  worried  her  was  some- 
Ihing  Frank  Canady  had  written,  in  answer 
|o  her  letter  telling  of  the  contested  will. 
le  said.  "Don't  forget  that  this  is  a  big  job, 
Ind  without  the  support  and  co-operation  of 
Ihe  white  people  of  the  community,  as  well 
Is  the  colored,  it  will  be  impossible." 
She  had  not  thought  of  that.  She  had 
een  thinking  only  of  being  independent, 
^ut  she  saw  now  that  Frank  Canady  was 
fght.    * 

"I  wish  Judge  Walker  hadn't  had  to  go 
|way,"  she  said  aloud. 
"Amen,  honey,"  Granny  agreed.  "I  was 
linking  that  very  thing." 
They  had  just  come  through  the  cut  when 
I  car  passed  them  and  then,  with  a  shriek  of 
rakes,  ground  to  a  stop.  It  turned  and  came 
ack  to  stop  beside  them,  a  shabby  car  with 
I  young  black  boy  at  the  wheel. 


Arch  Naughton  sprang  out.  "Didn't  I 
tell  you  I'd  pick  you  up?"  As  he  spoke,  he 
hustled  Granny  into  the  front  seat,  waving 
Pinkey  in  back,  where  he  jumped  in  beside 
her.  "Step  on  it,  boy,  we  got  no  time  to 
lose."  He  pulled  a  folded  tabloid  from  his 
> pocket.  "Look  at  this,  will  you?" 

Pinkey  read  the  headline,  "Ghosts  of 
Mississippi  Mansion  Walk  Again."  She 
stared  at  the  picture  of  herself,  at  her  face, 
serious  and  wistful  above  the  ruffled  collar 
and  old-fashioned  yoke  of  Miss  Em's  night- 
gown. Arch  had  achieved  the  effect  he 
wanted.  It  might  have  been  an  old  portrait. 
Pinkey 's  eye  ran  down  the  page  to  another 
picture.  Who  was  this  little  girl  in  a  rufifle- 
necked  dress  with  high  puffed  sleeves? 

"I  don't  remember  having  any  picture 
taken  when  I  was  that  age." 

Arch  laughed.  "  It  must  be  good  if  it  fools 
even  you.  Don't  you  know  who  that  is? 
That's  Miss  Em's  little  daughter  Lucy,  and 
a  time  I  had  getting  that  miniature.  Had  to 
crawl  through  a  mess  of  thorns  to  get  to  a 
window  I  could  pry  up.  Say,  what's  the 
matter  with  you?  "  He  took  the  paper  from 
her  and  put  it  back  in  his  pocket.  "I  had 
some  swell  comments  on  that  piece  of  work. 
Talk  about  sensations " 


•    ••••••••* 


BY   JOSKPH  .lOEL  KEITH 

Open  the  new  door,  friend. 

Call  the  hearth  good. 
Pile  up  the  pine  logs  there. 

Smell  the  sweet  wood. 

Gather  with  warm  friends  here; 

Call  them  all  close. 
Give  them  a  hand  and  fruit. 

Love  the  small  house. 

First  of  all,  plant  with  care 

Oaks  by  the  door. 
These  that  are  now  what  the 

House  was  before. 

•     ••••••••• 

Pinkey  had  turned  away  from  him.  She 
stared  blindly  out  the  window,  only  thank- 
ful that  Granny,  on  the  front  seat,  hadn't 
seen  or  heard.  Oh,  it  was  sickening ! 

"Say,  what's  griping  you?  Everything's 
going  swell." 

"Arch"— Pinkey  turned  toward  him  — 
"it's  this  publicity.  I  think  it  is— well,  I 
don't  like  it.  People  here  are  going  to  be 
furious  about  all  this— in  the  paper." 

"Is  that  what's  eating  you!"  Arch  was 
scornful.  "Who  cares  what  they  think?  Be- 
sides, these  dumb  hicks  never  see  anything 
but  the  local  sheet.  They  don't  know  what's 
going  on  in  the  world." 

"If  I  could  only  be  sure  of  that!  Arch,  is 
Wilson  going  to  win  this  case?" 

"It's  a  walkover."  He  rubbed  his  hands 
together,  looking  out  the  window.  "Boy,  we 
got  a  good  crowd." 

They  had  come  into  the  main  street  now 
and  Pinkey  saw  that  they  were  moving 
slowly  because  of  the  cars  and  wagons.  The 
sidewalks,  too,  were  filled  with  people,  white 
and  colored,  all  going  in  the  same  direction. 

As  the  car  slowed  before  the  open  gateway 
that  enclosed  the  courthouse  square.  Arch 
leaned  forward.  "Drive  round  to  the  back, 
boy.  You  can  take  the  driveway  ri-jht  up  to 
the  rear  entrance."  He  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  "Don't  much  like  the  looks  of  those 
men  in  a  bunch,  there." 

"Why  don't  you  like  their  looks?"  Pinkey 
demanded. 

"Oh  I  just  don't  want  them  in  my  pic- 
tures." 

The  back  of  the  courthouse,  Pinkey  saw 
with  relief,  was  deserted.  They  got  out  of 


the  car  and  Arch  led  them  into  a  long  dim 
corridor.  "You  seem  to  know  your  way 
around  here,"  she  said. 

"I  make  it  my  business  to  know  more 
than  one  way  out  of  any  place  I  go  in.  Went 
all  through  here  yesterday." 

He  guided  them  up  a  narrow  stair.  They 
passed  through  a  hall  and  came  into  the  al- 
ready crowded  courtroom. 

Wilson,  seated  at  a  paper-strewn  table 
just  below  the  judge's  raised  stand,  saw  them 
coming  and  stood,  bowing  them  to  a  place  on 
the  front  bench.  Pinkey  had  a  dazed  feeling 
so  that  everything  around  her  seemed  out  of 
focus,  blurred.  She  only  saw,  as  she  sat 
down,  that  the  seats  behind  her  were  filled 
with  colored  people  craning  their  necks  to 
see.  Their  whispering  came  to  her  in  little 
broken  phrases.  A  buzzing  came  from  the 
other  side,  too,  across  the  aisle,  the  white 
side. 

(jRANNY,  turning  a  little,  nodded  as  she 
recognized  colored  friends.  "Feel  like  I  was 
at  a  funeral,  for  sure,"  she  whispered. 

Pinkey  sat  stiff  and  scarcely  breathing. 
Wilson,  to  her  right,  was  arranging  papers 
on  the  table  before  him.  Opposite  him,  on 
the  white  side  of  the  room,  she  saw  a  similar 
table.  A  young  man  with  carroty  red  hair 
sat  on  the  corner  of  it,  swinging  one  foot.  He 
was  talking  with  Mrs.  Wooley— he  must  be 
her  lawyer,  Mr.  Stanley. 

Now  the  judge  was  coming  in  by  a  rear 
door.  He  was  a  sallow,  middle-aged  man 
with  a  vigorous  step.  He  had  none  of  Judge 
Walker's  distinction  or  gentleness,  but  he 
gave  an  impression  of  power  and  authority. 

An  official  of  some  sort— a  sheriff  or  bailiff, 
perhaps— rapped  on  the  flat-topped  desk 
which  was  the  judge's  bench,  and  as  the 
room  quieted  announced,  "Court  is  now  in 
session." 

The  judge  sat  down  and  scowled  at  the 
docket  before  him.  "The  case  of  Jeffers  and 
Melba  Wooley  versus  Pinkey  Johnson,  col- 
ored." Leaning  forward,  peering  down  over 
the  bench,  he  demanded,  "Are  you  ready  for 
the  trial?" 

The  two  lawyers  answered  in  unison,  "We 
are  ready,  your  honor." 

Pinkey 's  heart  pounded  and  there  was 
such  a  roaring  in  her  ears  that  for  a  moment 
she  did  not  know  what  was  going  on.  Then 
she  saw  Stanley  on  his  feet,  hands  in  his 
trousers  pockets,  head  thrust  forward.  He 
spoke  in  an  offhand,  casual  manner,  but 
with  discouraging  confidence.  He  proposed 
to  show,  he  said,  that  the  defendant,  Pinkey 
Johnson,  was  of  violent  nature,  unscrupu- 
lous, quarrelsome.  Incidentally,  she  had  a 
police  record.  Miss  Em  was  unquestionably 
senile.  She  was  unduly  influenced  by  the  de- 
fendant and  also  under  the  influence  of 
drugs.  In  view  of  these  things,  he  asked  that 
the  will  be  set  aside  and  the  property  inher- 
ited by  the  next  of  kin. 

Wilson  rose  to  give  his  answer  to  the 
charges.  His  manner,  in  striking  contrast 
to  Stanley's,  was  precise  and  formal.  His 
speech  was  laden  with  legal  terms,  cluttered 
with  cumbersome  phrases.  What  was  he  say- 
ing? Only  that  he  would  show  all  the  claims 
of  the  plaintiff  to  be  untrue. 

"The  character  of  my  client,"  Wilson  con- 
tinued, "her  spirit  and  generosity,  are  amply 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for  a  period  of 
more  than  two  months  she  gave  her  profes- 
sional services  without  thought  of  payment. 
She,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  foremost  hos- 
pital schools  in  the  country  and  capable  of 
commanding  the  highest  salary,  out  of  sym- 
pathy for  one  who  was  old  and  ill,  took  on 
this  charity  case  and  remained  in  attend- 
ance to  the  end." 

Pinkey  shook  her  head.  That  was  a  blun- 
der, calling  Miss  Em  a  charity  case.  She 
could  feel  the  waves  of  indignation  from  the 
other  side  of  the  courtroom. 

With  a  nod  to  Stanley,  the  judge  said, 
"Call  your  witnesses." 

The  clerk  of  the  court  was  administering 
the  oath  to  a  police  officer.  It  was  one  of  the 
men  who  had  brought  Pinkey  to  the  police 
court,  the  red-faced  man  who  had  struck  at 
Rozelia. 

(Continued  on  Page  117) 
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btanley.  having  established  the  prelim 

inary  facts    began  to  question  him."^  N™ 

will  you  tell  us  just  what  happened  the  dav 

you  had  to  pick  up  the  defendant' ''  ^ 

.    ^f '  "■'''  we  were  coming  along  through 

along  wuh  the  man  they  was  fighting  over 
Judge  Walker  heard  the  case.  Thatralf  I 
know  about  it,  suh." 

Stanley  turned  and,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand  indicated  to  Wilson  that  he  might 
question  the  witness  ^ 

Wilson  stood.  "When  you  arrested  Miss 
Johnson,  did  you  find  a  razor  in  her  poSs! 

that  s  who  you  mean.  Didn't  search  her   i 
w^  got  to  court.  She  had  plenty  time  to  get 

"When  did  you  search  the  other  woman?  " 

1  he  officer  scowled.  "Right  there   where 

we  picked  them  up  "  ^^ 

my  c^ent?'^  ''''"  "°'  '^'"  ""^  '^""'^  ^^^^'^h 
"Weir-he    moved    uneasily-"it    iust 
happened  we  didn't,  that's  all  " 
^^^' What  was  the  fine  imposed  on  my  cli- 

l^'Wasn't  any  fine." 
"A  prison  sentence,  perhaps'  " 
"Naw  Judge  Walker  give  them  a  talking 
o  and  let  them  go. "  '^a.Kuig 

Wilson   bowed   slightly.     "Ah.     So    my 

"  WeTr'r^  ^^^  M  ^^  ""  '^^^^g^^'"  he  said 
Well,  I  wouldn  t  say 

hat,  not  by  a  long  shot."        " 

But  if  no  fine  was  im- 

osed,   no   sentence   pro- 

ounced,  how  could  there 

avebeen  any  guilt?" 

The  officer  shifted  his 
Jsition.  "Lookahere,  this 
as  a  case  of  two  niggers 

a  fight,  that's  all.    If  we 

It  them  all  in  jail  every 

fj ^^!  happened,  wouldn't  be  no  room 

t  to  put  them  in." 

"And  if  the  fight  had  been  between  a 

fite  person  and  a  colored  person?" 
f'lhe  officer  laughed  shortly.  "That'd  be 
^ferent,  all  right." 

^'LT^'.  ?^^  ^"'^^'^^  ^""^  ^"■"  Wilson 
^  ered,  and  he  gave  a  significant  nod  to 
t  •^reporters  against  the  wall. 

The  judge  said,  without  moving  "The 
f^pose  of  this  hearing  is  to  get  at  the  facts 
.  ardmg  the  will  in  question.  The  lawyer 

the  defense  will  kindly  confine  his  com- 
1^  It  and  questions  to  the  case  in  hand  Call 
•'  r  next  witness.  Stanley  " 
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come  stay  with  her.  When  I  come  in,  she 
say  Dicey,  hold  the  ink  bottle  for  me 
There  s  something  I  must  write  and  Tve 
come  near  putting  it  off  too  long.'  So  I  done 
like  she  say  and  I  stand  there  holding  the  ink 

Stanley  asked,  "She  didn't  say  she  was 
wntrng  her  will,  did  she.  Aunt  Dicey'" 

^Nawsuh,  she  didn't  say." 

"So  you  don't  know  for  sure  that  that 
was  her  will  she  wrote  then,  do  you' " 
Sure  don't,  suh  " 

else,migZ?sh'e7"'""""^'"^^°"'^^^-^ 
"Yassuh,  sure  could,  suh" 

obS'to  ir  fl'"^ '°  *"'  ^'''-  "  ^'°^  honor.  I 
Object  to  the  flagrant  manner  in  which  the 
lawyer  for  the  plaintiff  is  leading  the  wit 

for'Th^P^  7"rt  understands  what  the  lawyer 
^^^X^'-    °^---  -r 
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^  l^enhavelesscouragethan 
T  women:  imagine  a  man 
with  ten  cents  in  his  pocket 
trymg  on  ten  suits  of  clothes. 

-EVAN  ESAR.  Esar's  Comic  Dictionary. 
(Harvest  House,  New  York.) 


ksoN  sat  down.  The  rebuke  seemed  to 
jse  h,m.  Apparently,  the  more  antago- 
1 1  he  aroused,  the  better  he  liked  it 

'^unt  Dicey,"  Stanley  said,   "will  you 
5 e  up  now,  please?" 

nkey  touched  her  arm.  "That's  you 
■iny.  Just  tell  them  about  Miss  Em  It'll 
-1  right." 

'  anny  got  to  her  feet  and  started  toward 
'- '  itness  stand,  her  head  shaking  the  way 
'  1  when  she  was  excited, 
-dge  Shoreham  said,  "Now,  Aunt  Dicev 
Ijiust  sit  back  and  be  comfortable  and 
;  Jr.  btanley  what  he  wants  to  know  " 

essuh."  But  still  she  sat  on  the  edge  of 
r  lair,  twisting  her  hands  together 
5  nley  said,  "When  was  it  you  saw  Miss 
^nte  something.  Aunt  Dicey'" 

hat  were  the  last  day  Miss  Em  set  up 
'She  was  setting  in  her  chair  by  the 
•  vliss  Em  wasn't  feeling  any  too  good 
■  ut  she  were  feeling  good  enough  to  do 

If  please.  You  know  how  Miss  Em 
£  suh.  When  she  set  her  mind  on  doing 
ing.  It  were  set." 

,  ';  ^i"°J'  ^""*  ^•'^^y'"  Judge  Shore- 
=reed.  He  liked  Granny,  he  respected 
nkey  thought,  and  he  would  believe 

'  liL'  said. 

l,i'  ^1^'"  ^""^"y  went  on,  "that  were 
tie  she  sent  Pinkey  off  and  had  me 


Now,  Aunt  Dicey,  couldn't  her  will  have 
been  wntten  later  that  night  or  next  mom- 

"Yassuh,  could,  suh  " 

per  Srer- ^'''  ''""^  ^^''^  ^he  pen  and  pa- 

"  Yassuh,  I  reckon  so." 

^r^A^I'flV'^'^  have  gotten  them  out 
and  helped  Miss  Em  make  her  will  after  you 
went  home  that  night  ? "  ^ 

"Could  be,  suh." 

Pinkey  looked  down  at  her  hands,  clenched 

ight  in  her  lap.   Granny  was  just  agredng 

to  anything.  Would  it  be  possible  for  Wilson '? 

'TutTh'°wT"'^^""^«"«'-P-^«i°- 
But  when  Wilson's  turn  came.  Granny  all 

at  once  got  one  of  her  obstinate  streaks. 
She  seemed  to  resent  Wil- 
son's formal  politeness 
Pinkey  knew  Granny  did 
not  think  it  fitting  that 
he  should  address  her  so 
especially  in  the  presence 
of  white  people. 
„^.''Now,  Mrs.  Johnson,' 

Wilson  said,  "is  it  not  true 

that  you  are  perfectly  well 

„,;,!  •  .•         ^wareofthe  fact  that  the 

will  m  question  was  actually  and  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt  written  on  that  afternoon 
when  your  granddaughter  was  out  anTyou 
were  there  alone  with  her  patient ' " 

Granny  snorted.  "How  you  expect  any- 
body answer  a  question  like  that  ?  So  long  it 
^™P  h>s  tail  round  his  neck.    Can-He 
whether  he's  gwine  or  coming'" 
A  titter  ran  through  the  room 
Wilson  rephrased  his  question  and  Grannv 

where  yoj,  could  see  every  word  that  went  „ 
that  sheet  of  paper?" 
''Zf\  that's  right.   I  sure  could  " 
Well,  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  didn't  vou 
read  what  she  wrote,  then  and  there?  while 
she  was  writing  it?" 

Pinkey  bit  her  lip.  Granny  hated  having 
people  know  she  could  not  read,  and  iohZl 
to  say  so  before  everyone 

scom^-^m.7  ^""^  '"'■"'^  °"  ^"««"  with 
scorn_  What  you  mean,  nigger?  What  kind 
of  upbringing  is  you  got?  Don't  you  know  k 

yoVtoTadT""^^''"^^'^^^^^"''---^- 
A  ripple  of  laughter  swept  through  the 
courtr(x,m.  It  gained  volume  as  Wilson's 
discomfiture  became  apparent.  Wilson  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  sat  down,  leaving 
Granny  to  get  up  and  make  her  way  abne 
down  the  step  and  across  to  her  place 
pered      '  ''"  "^^''  honey,"  she  whis- 

"You  did  fine.  Granny,"  Pinkey  said  but 
she  was  close  to  tears.   Poor  Granny  did  no 
know  what  she  had  done. 

Doctor  Joe's  name  was  called;  it  was 
called  more  than  once,  but  he  did  not  come 
fo  ward ;  he  was  not  in  the  courtroom  Pmk- 
eys  heart  sank  lower  still.  She  had  been 
counting  on  him. 

_'Miss  Sue  Ann  Walker,"  Stanley  said 
Come  on  up.  Miss  Sue  Ann,  please  " 


Here's  why  your  very  first  Halo  Shampoo 
w  II  leave  your  hair  aglow  with  natural  luster' 

hs^:trylfl:h^T.  lT.l\^l^2  °'-^°"^  '^-■^  '^e  very 
dancing  highlights.  '  shimmering  with  glorious 

con':r„"s'no"Lap^P^  'S'l"ifh^  f  ^P-^'-  ^  '^-^  B"t  Halo 
dient  it  cannot  leave  Toat  fifmi'      ""^  ''^^  ^"^"'^'^  '"«« 

a4rSck?ylTdTompirerfr  ^f---  •  •  •  Halo   rinses 

Uat'^Lr  ^- r^Sll^S^lf'*^-'  ^"  '^-'^est  water 
5.  Carries    away   unsightly   loose   dandruff   like    maeic- 
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is  OlAMtmOi  J  give  the  priceless  gift  of  Romance 
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folded  ■;  tXl  '^'"''  ^'^^  '''  ^'^^  '^-^^ 
Stanley  said,  "Now  Miss  Sue  Ann  sun 

ES  '1L"  -^".^'"^^  ^°"^  '-^  "-"to 

Miss  h,m— the  nineteenth,  wasn't  it?" 

\es  Jim-Mr.  Stanley,  I  mean. "  I  went 
out  that  evenmg  about  four  o'clock.  Pinkey 
let  me  in.  She  said  Miss  Em  hadn't  been  so 
welUhat  day,  but  she  knew  she  wanted  to 

"And  how  did  you  find  her?" 

''Why,  she  was  just  fine.  That  is    she 

hers  ff  MT"i'.".'-  '  "^^"  ^h^  t^"^^^  'ik 
herself    She  took  this  paper  out  from  under 

her  pillow  and  said  it  was  her  will  and  would 
I  witness  her  signature.  So  I  did.  Then  she 
said  she  wanted  me  to  take  it  home  to  papa 
and  keep  it  for  her.  We  talked  for  a  while  and 
fusTd^"  ^  '"''''^"  ''''  '"'"""^  to  get  con- 
;'Now  just  what  do  you  mean  by  that'" 
.     Well,  she  seemed  to  think  I  was  a  little 

girl  going  to  school  to  her  like  I  used  to 
I  got  frightened  and  called  Pinkey  She 
came  in  and  Miss  Em  didn't  seem  to  know 
A  u  ^u""!^^,  ^°  '^^'l  the  doctor,  but  Pinkey 
said  he  had  already  been  there  and  told  her 
Fnf  H  ^°'^"^  while  we  were  talking  Miss 
Em  dropped  off  to  sleep  and  so  I  came  on 
home,  bringing  the  will  with  me.  I  did  call 
Doctor  Joe  and  he  went  out  that  night  " 

You  felt  that  Pinkey  was  not  sufficiently 
concerned  about  her  patient's  condition?" 
A/r-  '^°'  x^'""""  ^^^  took  wonderful  care  of 
hiJf  ."?;  }u  T^  just-well,  papa  said  Pd 
better  tell  the  doctor,  so  I  did  " 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Sue  Ann,  I  think  we 
understand."  Stanley's  lift  of  the  eyebrows 
gave  a  different  interpretation  to  her  words 
jHe  nodded  toward  Wilson  and  sat  down 

Miss  Walker,  you  have  stated  that  Mrs 
bmma  Jeffers  Woodbry,  whom  you  refer  to 
as  Miss  Em,  did  not  recognize  my  client 
when  you  called  her." 
"  Yes,"  Miss  Sue  Ann  said  guardedly 
At  that  time,  did  Mrs.  Woodbry  call  the 
lefendant  by  any  other  name  than  the  name 
)y  which  it  was  her  custom  to  call  her  ?  " 

Miss  Sue  Ann  hesitated.  "Yes,"  she  said 
it  last. 

j."^^~a"d  by  what  name  did  she  call  my 

Miss  Sue  Ann  looked  up  at  the  judge  "  Is 
.  necessary  for  me  to  answer  that  ques- 
lon? 

]'It  is,"  the  judge  nodded,  brows  drawn 
She  called  her  Lucy." 

Wilson  nodded.  "And  who  was  this  Lucy 
•r  whom  Miss  Em  mistook  my  client ' " 

The  judge  interrupted,  "The  court  has 
lied  that  questions  must  be  limited  to  the 
atter  in  hand,  which  is  the  validity  of  the 
111.  The  lawyer  for  the  defendant  will  keen 
IS  in  mind." 

"May  it  please  the  court,  there  is  a  direct 
■anng  on  the  validity  of  the  will,  in  this  line 

questioning,  as  will  in  a  moment  be  ap- 
rent."  ^ 

"Proceed,  then." 
Wilson  repeated  his  question. 
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eaye  any  earlier,  and  I  may  be  called  back, 
so  1 11  be  much  obliged  if  you'll  let  me  say 
my  say  and  spare  me  all  histrionics  " 

men??nt'^'^'  '^°'^°''  ^"^  "^^"^^  y^"'"  ^tate- 
'  will '"""r?*"  ^^^'    the  judge  said. 
Well,  -Doctor   Joe    looked    over   the 
courtroom-"Miss  Em  was  sane,  all  right 
when  she  wrote  that  will.   I  witnessed  iUor 
her  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth.   She 
d  dn  t  tell  me  what  was  in  it,  but  she  knew 
She  knew  everything  that  was  going  on 
around  her.  she  talked  with  her  usua^ooS 
sense.  And  she  wasn't  doped  at  any  timf  as 
some  folks  have  been  going  around  saying 
She  wouldn  t  even  take  the  medicine  I  left 
ZJT''  Tt  ^  "^^^  trying  to  give  her  the 
habit,  and  she  didn't  propose  to  get  it  at  her 
age  to  please  any  nincompoop  of  a  doctor 
As  for  Pinkey  here,  she's  a  darn  good  nurse 
She  did  a  good  job  on  Miss  Em.  Don't  know 
anybody  could  have  done  better.    Now  S^ 
Miss  Em  wanted  to  pay  her  by  leaving  her 
the  house,  that's  fair  enough  and  I  don't  see 
any  reason  why  Pinkey  shouldn't  have  it 
inatsall  Pvegot  tosay." 

The  judge  gave  him  a  nod.  Neither  Stan 
ley  nor  Wilson  attempted  any  question 
Pinkey  sat  with  her  lips  parted,  her  breath 
coming  quickly.  Doctor  Joe  had  been  per- 
fect. But  Doctor  Joe's  attention  was  on  Mrs 
Wooley.  As  he  crossed  in  front  of  her,  she 
lairly  bounced  up  and  down  on  her  seat. 

I— I   just   think   you're  awful.   You— 
you " 

"Sorry,  Melba,  but  you're  all  wrong 
about  this."  He  grunted  and  went  on  down 
the  aisle. 

Everybody  had  heard,  a  little  gust  of 
laughter  swept  the  room  and  the  tension 
was  definitely  eased.  Pinkey  thought  that 
It  the  case  could  only  rest  here,  she  surely 


later  this  girl  pried  around  and  found  out 
where  it  was.    She  isn't  a  bit  like TocS 

zeha-  hat  s  my  cook-had  told  me  that 
this  girl  was  dangerous  and  how  she  started 

quicker.  And  how  she  stole  her  money.  I  saw 
5n  1  "'''k';^  '"  ,^°°'^y'^  ^tore  with  a  twenty^ 

Pd  like  lo  {;"''  ^'u'  ^"^'^  Em  died  and 
ShP  n  to  know  where  she  got  that  from!" 
She  paused  for  breath 

Stanley  got  to  his  feet.  "I  reckon  you've 
He  w.  rt  ^^--ything,  Mrs.  Wooley.'' 
He  waved  a  hand  in  Wilson's  direction 

Wilson  rose  and  came  forward  with  an  air 
of  exaggerated  dignity.  "May  I  ask  ff  the 
witness  wished  to  be  alone  with  he    late 

cousin  in  order  to  influence  the  cousin  to  wS 

her  the  property  in  question'  " 

"Why  the  idea!  Nobody  could  influence 

Cousm  Em  Oh!"    She  clapped  her 

hand  over  her  mouth,  as  if  she  realized  too 

late  what  she  had  said. 
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4  A  younK  dcaoon  had  lo  read 
T  one  of  his  own  .sc-rmon.s  to  his 
bKshop.  The  bishop  heard  it  out  i„ 
slony  sih-nee.  Then,  tremhhng,  the 
curate  said,  "Will  that  doV' 
"Do  M•/la^»"  the  hishop  said. 

—DAILY  EXPRESS, 


iss  Sue  Ann  said  with  dignity,  "I  did 
t  say  that  Miss  Em  mistook  Pinkey  for 
S^one  I  said  that  she  called  her  by  the 
Tie  of  Lucy,  as  she  might  have  called  any- 
:  who  happened  to  be  there  at  that  mo- 
ot. Lucy  was  her  little  girl  who  died 
ny  years  ago  of  diphtheria." 
Vilson  nodded  meaningly.  "May  I  call 

court's  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  that 
Tient  the  deceased  gave  evidence  of  the 
Id  of  thought  which  earlier  had  deter- 
led  her  to  make  my  client  the  beneficiary 
er  will  ?  "  He  then  went  into  a  psycholog- 
dissertation  on  the  hidden  significance  of 
itituting  one  name  for  another. 

was  no  doubt  a  learned  exposition  of  a 
:hological  theory,  Pinkey  thought,  but 
t  was  It  here  but  a  parading  of  Wilson's 
'vledge?  She  was  glad  when  at  last  he 
hed  and  sat  down, 
idge  Shoreham  said,  "Doctor  McGill  is 

in  the  courtroom.  Will  he  please  come 
ard? 

Thanks,  your  honor,"  Doctor  Joe  said 
'vas  sworn  in  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
ess  stand.  "I  had  a  case  I  could  not 


would  have  a  chance.  But  Stanley  was  guid- 
ing Mrs.  Wooley  to  the  witness  stand  ^e 
was  talking  to  him  all  the  time  the  clerk 
was  saying.  "Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell 

he  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  so  help  you  God?"  but  she  flung 
up  one  hand  at  the  proper  moment  and  cried 

1  CIO.  1  do,  I  do." 

"Now  then,  Mrs.  Wooley,"thejudgesaid, 
let  s  hear  your  side." 

Mrs.  Wooley  drew  a  long  breath.  "I  was 
out  to  see  Cousin  Em  a  little  while  before  she 
got  so  much  worse-mentally,  I  mean  The 
girl  Pinkey,  who  was  supposed  to  be  taking 
care  of  Cousin  Em.  insisted  on  staying  in 
the  room  even  after  I  dismissed  her.  And 
Cousin  Em  was  talking  about  making  her 
will-she  said  she  wanted  me  to  have  her 
jewelry  because  she  knew  how  I  loved  it 
O  course  I  said  she  ought  not  to  be  so  sad' 
talking  about  dying  and  everything    Well' 
Cousm  Enri-and  this  will  show  you  how 
that   girl   had   her  under   her  influence- 
fr''^.    k""  """^"^"y  ^^"^^^  her  what  she 
tSf   h    r;^  K    "^"^  ^°"'^  ^he  have  done 
that  If  she  had  been  in  her  right  mind?  And 
this  girl  spoke  up  and  said  Cousin  Em  had 
better  make  her  will  if  she  ever  was  going  to. 
I  thought  at  the  time  it  was  just  impudence 
but  later  I  saw  that  it  was  really  a  threat' 
Because  Cousin  Em  said  right  off-as  if  she 
was  a  raid-yes,  she  thought  so  too.   Oh   I 
saw  plenty  of  signs  of  how  she  had  Cousin 
r/.'^^'.""'^'''  he--  thumb,  I  don't  care 
what  the  doctor  says.  But  he  was  there  him! 
self  when  Pmkey  asked  where  the  blackberry 
cordial  was.    She  wanted  to  know  where  it 
was  lor  her  own  purposes,  I  don't  doubt 
and  that  time,  us  being  there  and  all,  she 
didn  t  dare  do  much,  but  she  actually  asked 
Miss  Em  where  she  kept  it.   Miss  Em  sent 
her  out  to  get  the  glasses  and  then  told  me 
to  get  the  cordial  out  of  the  little  cabinet  by 
her  bed.    She  wanted  to  give  Doctor  Joe 
some  because  he  looked  so  tired.    I  dare  say 


^avrcl^."^  '°  '^?  judge  triumphantly, 
tiw  I  f-  ^^^  ^"'■t  s  attention  to  the  fact 
tha  the  plaintiff  herself  testifies  that  no  one 
could  influence  the  deceased  and  that  "t 
therefore  is  quita impossible  for  my  client  to 
have  done  so?  And  now,  Mrs.  Wooley  "he 
^°"tinued,  "upon  this  convivial  occasion 
which  you  have  described,  were  you  or  were 
you  not  medicinally  in  need  of  the  drink 
known  as  blackberry  cordial '  " 

There  was  a  quickly  hushed  sputter  of 
aughter  from  someone  at  the  reporters' 
hush      ^'''*here   there   was  an  ominous 

Judge  Shoreham  said  severely,  "Let  the 
lawyer  for  the  defense  have  a  care  that  his 
questions  be  more  pertinent  to  the  case  in 

d.giroi;?e^rr'""^""°^^^^-^^ 

water!  pK?.^"''"'^^^^^^-^^'--f 
During  the  brief  pause  while  someone  got 

sleevr-T'-^'"^'^^"^'^^  ^''^°"  by  fhe 
sleeve.  Listen."  she  said,  "this  sort  of 
thing  doesn  t  do  me  any  good.  The  judge 
will  never  decide  for  me " 

Wilson  laughed.  "You  don't  think  I  ex- 
pect  him  to,  do  you?" 

"B-but " 

this  mllrt  Kt""^^-  P^  "'^"''^  ^^'"  '«se  in 
this  court    That's  what  we  want.  Appeal 

in  Se'end."    ""'  P^^licity-but  we'Kin 

Pinkey  was  angry  all  through.  "Fll  give 

up  the  house  altogether  before  Pll  have  you 

"pTS '•'"'  ^'"^^'  '^"'^^-^^'y  ^tirrW 

leaZff^ir"^"^"'^^^'^^-'^--- 

Pinkey  sprang  to  her  feet.  "I  have  the 

honor? '''^""''''  "^y  lawyer,  do  I  not,  your 

tim'e^'^^  '^^''tainly  you  do,  Pinkey.  At  any 

Pinkey  turned  on  Wilson,   "Then- 
But  Wilson  was  on  his  feet,  interrupting 
furiously.    "I   resign   from   this   case   and 
hereby    register    my    protest    against    the 
flagrant  prejudice  and  discrimination  shown 
by  the  court  s  rulings."    He  snatched  his 
papers  from  the  table  and  started  down  the 
aisle  toward  the  rear  door.  Arch  Naughton 
followed  Wilson,  swearing  under  his  Sath 
Above  the  rising  hubbub,  Pinkey's  voice 
rang  out.  "I  have  dismissed  my  lawyer  and 
now  wish  to  withdraw  all  claims  to  the  prop 

There  was  a  startled  silence.  "Well,"  said 
Judge  Shoreham,   "this  is  rather  unusual 

iTp'Tn  "!L  o"',^  *''"["  something  you  would 
like  to  add.  Pinkey.  before  the  case  is  closed 
and  judgment  pronounced?" 

Pinkey  sprang  to  her  feet.  "Yes.  Judge 
Shoreham.  ^ 

"Come  up  here,  then,  so  everyone  can 
hear  you. 

While  she  was  being  sworn  in,  she  heard 
the  murmur  of  amazement  that  was  run- 
ning through  the  room.  She  waited  with 
hands  at  her  sides  till  the  silence  was  com- 
plete. Then,  lifting  her  head,  she  said- 

"First,  about  Miss  Em.  You  heard  Doctor 
Joe.  I  know,  as  he  does,  that  she  was  of  sane 
(Continued  on  Page  121) 
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You'll  have  no  flash  of  panic  about  whether 
there's  enough  food  ...  if  you  have  a  well- 
stocked  Refrigerator.  And  l)ettcr  yet,  a  well- 
filled  Home  Freezer,  too.  Having  the  right 
type  of  refrigeration  to  keep  all  your  food 
fresh  and  appetizing  is  a  big  help,  especially 
at  a  time  like  this.  Soon  now,  it  will  be  easy 
to  have  exactly  the  right  type  of  refrigeration 
best  suited  to  your  needs. 

For  instance,  you  can  have  a  big,  well- 
planned  Westinghouse  Refrigerator  with  spe- 
cial places  for  everything . . .  meat,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  staples  and  leftovers,  beverages . . . 
and  a  generous  section  for  frozen  foods. 

Or,  if  you  want  to  store  larger  quan- 
tities of  frozen  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
you  can  have  one  of  the  wonderful  new 
Westinghouse  two-temperature  Refrigerators. 
These  beauties  have  plenty  of  room  for  stand- 
ard  refrigeration,   plus   a   special   large-size 


compartment  where  you  can  both  freeze  and 
store  a  big  supply  of  frozen  foods. 

Then,  too,  Westinghouse  has  a  third  type 
of  refrigeration  coming.  It's  a  handsome, 
new,  upright  Home  Freezer  ,  .  .  designed  as 
a  companion  to  the  Westinghouse  Refrigera- 
tor. It  will  freeze  and  store  enough  food  for 
six  months  or  a  year.  You'll  like  its  "Reach-in 
Convenience"  that  makes  it  easy  to  put  food 
in  or  take  it  out. 

Yes ...  we  are  now  making  these  grand 
Westinghouse  Refrigerators.  Your  local 
Westinghouse  retailer  will  show  them  to  you 
...  if  not  today,  very  shortly  now.  And  the 
Home  Freezers,  too,  are  on  their  way.  When 
you  see  these  wonderful  new  Westinghouse 
appliances,  you'll  agree  they've  been  well 
worth  waiting  for. 

EVERY  HOUSE  NEEDS  WESTINGHOUSE 
Maker  of  30  MILLION  Electric  Home  Appliances 


n 


Westinghouse 

Refri^erntors  and  Home  Freezers 

WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC    CORPORATION     •      Plants  in  25  Cities   .   .   .  Ol/iccs   ICvi-rywhere     •     MANSFIELD,   OHIO 
Tune  in:  John  Charles  Thomas,  Sunday  2:30   EST.,    N.B.C.  •  Hear  Ted  Malone.  Mori,  llimunh  Fri..  II  :4S  A.M..  American  Broadcaslitig  Co. 
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This     tif'w     'fix     cubic      foot      upright     Home     Frt-ezt-r     has 
"RcQcIi-iii  Convenience"  juat  like  a  household  Uefrigerator. 


(Continued  frofn  Page  119) 
lind.  As  for  undue  influence,  more  than  one 
erson    has   already  testified  that  nobodv 
)uld  make  Miss  Em  do  anything  "  ^ 

"Ain't  It  the  truth,  amen."  Granny  cried 
Pinkey   waited    till    the   little   rippL   of 
nusement  had  died  away.  "But  to  me  aH 
lose  facts  are  beside  the  point.  The  rea 
jestion  IS  this-will  you  allow  a  Negro  to 

Jid   will?       Pinkey   paused,    feeling   the 
ocked  impact  of  her  words.  "That  is  whv 
lawyer  could  do  me  no  good.    For  this  is 
t  fundamentally  a  matter  of  the  law  it  s 
yond  the  law.   I  think  some  of  my  p;ople 
pe  for  too  much  from  the  mere  passing  o? 
^s.  We  have  more  now  than  are  lived  up  to 
hink  It  ,s  impossible  to  enforce  such  things 
^bove  They  have  to  come  up  from  be- 
',  out  of  the  hearts  of  people,  just  as  the 
Drovement  of  my  people  must  begin  at 
'  bottom.  You  cannot  legislate  integrity 
1  kindness  and  understanding  " 
The  room  was  very  still  now.  Pinkey  did 
know  how  it  had  come  about,  this  change 
t  she  could  feel  it. 

I  did  not  want  the  house  so  that  I  could 
in  the  midst  of  Miss  Em's  things    I  don't 
n  need  the  house  to  sell  and  get  money 
myself.  I  am  a  nurse.  Doctor  Joe  says  I 
a  good  nurse-and  I  was  proud  to  hear 
say  it  As  soon  as  I  heard  that  Miss  Em 
lett  the  house  to  me,  I  saw  how  it  could 
nade  into  a  hospital-for  my  people    I 
s  a  friend,  a  colored  man  who  is  a  doctor 
wants  to  come  here  to  practice.  When  I 
d  that  the  will  was  to  be  contested  all 
ought  about  was  fighting  back  and  get- 
what  I  felt  it  was  right  for  me  to  have 
Jught  that  if  I  could  just  get  a  judgment 
y  favor,  I  could  go  ahead  with  my  plans 
3w  better  now.  This  is  a  big  undertaking 
1  could  not  hope  to  succeed  with  people 
ig  as  I  think  you  have  felt  about  my 
,ig  the  house.  The  doctor  I  spoke  of  is 
■  than  I  am.  He  said  we  could  not  swing 
thout  the  approval  and  help  of  all  the 
nunity.  So  maybe  it's  impossible    But 
nk  Miss  Em  would  have  liked  it  -We 
:alked  of  the  need  of  a  hospital     I  be- 
she  was  thinking  of  it  when  she  worded 
■ill  as  she  did.  Anyway  "-Pinkev  flung 
•ords  our  defiantly-"  that  is  one  thing 
no  one  can  take  away  from  me— the 
Hedge  that  Miss  Em  thought  highly 
;h  of  me  to  give  me  the  property,  and 
ihe  gave  it,  as  she  said  in  the  will,  with 
lence  in  the  use  to  which  I  would  put  it 
that's  all.  I  guess." 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  judge   She 
i  now  and  looked  at  him.  Then,  with 


her^eyes  on  the  floor,  she  went  back  to  her 

She  sat,  paying  no  attention  to  Grannv's 
comfortmg  murmur,   scarcely  hearing  the 

uegan  to  take  on  meaning. 

'•  .  .  from  the  evidence  in  the  case 
convinced  that  Miss  Em  was  sound  in  mind 

iecSdTh"  ^'^-  ^""^  "'"  '«  th-"-e 
ecu  or  shaH  ^"""^  '"^  ^^"^  ^"^  the  ex- 
ecutor shall  carry  out  its  terms  as  written  " 

jou'rne^d  ^.'  ™"'  ''''"^'  "^""^  '^  "^  -^ 

hlr^nl  '".'   rK°"''''-    "^he   house   was 
ners^    But  what  about  the  hospital' 
She  could  hear  Mrs.  Wooley's  high  voice 

w^titT.'^''f  "^'^  "Outrageous,  that' 
wnat  It  is!  Just  a  trick " 

she^saTd"'''"H''^-'^rl'"'-    "^''  "P'  ^oney," 

to  you  •■  '  "^  ■^°'  '°'^*^  ^«  ^P^^l^ 

Pinkey  stood.    She  opened  her  lips  to 

thank  him  for  his  testimony,  but  he  Tpok^ 

iu  "  ^^1!;  PJ'^^f^y-  it's  a  good  idea  you've  got 
there.  Nobody  knows  better  than  I  do  how 
much  a  hospital  is  needed.  You  can  count 
on  me  to  help  you,  any  way  I  can  " 

Pinkel  "''"'''iT"  ^"'^  ^'  ^°^'°''  Joe  did. 
Pinkey  c-aught  a  word  or  two  from  one 
and  a  phrase  from  another  who  did  not 
t  ouble  to  lower  their  voices.  "A  smart  one 
a"  right  ...  too  smart  for  a  nigger 
,7,f,,^^hite,  that's  why  .  .  .  ought  to  have 
run  them  niggers  out  of  town  " 

Miss  Sue  Ann  was  smiling.  "I  think  you 
have'hTf .'"  *^",P>"key.  I  wish  papa  couW 
have  heard  you.  And  you  know,  we  have  a 
garden  club  that  every  year  takes  on  some 
kind  of  work  that  helps  the  community 
Well,  I  think  we  might  let  your  hospital  be 
our  project  this  year.  I'll  propose  it  at  our 
next  meeting." 

_  One  of  the  town  ministers  came  up  to  sav 
in  a  stiff  and  rather  formal  way  that  he 
hoped  the  good  work  would  prosper 

Pmkey,  standing  beside  Granny,  saw  all 
at  once  that  those  who  were  against  her 
spoke  the  loudest,  that  was  all  The  ma 
jority  of  the  jury  to  which  she  had  appealed 
was  for  her.  That  was  more  than  she  had 
dared  to  hope  for.  She  had  won  after  all 

Then  the  colored  people  in  their  turn 
began  to  gather  about  her  eagerly.  Granny 
who  at  last  seemed  to  understand  what  had 
happened,  Granny  pointed  the  way  for  all 
the  steps  to  come. 

"Praise  the  Lord,"  she  cried.  "Didn't  I 
tell  you,  honey,  quality  can  do  anything ! " 

(the  end) 


Outshines  em  all  • .. 


ti 


COOLIIIGIi:    IN   THE    WHITK   HOISE 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 


2  was  embarrassed  about  showing  it 
ally,  as  time  went  by,  I  found  him  to 
luman  and  thoughtful  that  I  came  to 
mclusion  his  outward  reticence  and 
l^ss  were  part  of  a  protective  shell. 

1  *       *       * 

summer  nights  when  Mrs.  Coolidge 
'ay  we  sat  on  the  back  porch  together 
loked  and  talked -he  made  me  smoke 
black  cigars  and  they  nearly  knocked 
•  Often  then  he  spoke  at  length  of  his 
'd  m  Plymouth,  of  his  deep  affection 
imother.  of  her  fair-haired  beauty,  of 

2  for  flowers,  of  her  understanding  of 
Id  of  the  help  she  gave  him  in  the 
IS  he  faced  from  day  to  day.  He 
to  remember  every  day  he  had  spent 
r.  She  died  when  he  was  young,  and 
lished  his  memories  so  that  now  they 

'  ing  things,  as  real  to  him  as  the  days 
was  living.  He  communed  with  her, 
vith  her  and  took  every  problem  to 

sh  I  could  really  speak  to  her,"  he 
night.  "I  wish  that  often." 

*  *  ♦ 
Jng  to  the  habits  of  his  boyhood  as 
I  the  memories.  When  we  returned 
"  afternoon  walks  he  would  take  me 
utler's  pantry  and  make  two  sand- 
"1  Vermont  cheese,  one  for  himself 


and  one  for  me.  He  cut  the  cheese  carefully 
measured  the  sandwiches  one  against  the 
other,  and  if  they  were  not  equal  would 
shave  off  a  little  more  cheese  to  make  them 
balance  Then  he  would  give  one  to  me  and 
we  would  sit  down  and  eat  them.  The  cheese 
was  as  strong  as  a  billy  goat 

One  day  he  said  to  me,  "I'll  bet  no  other 
President  of  the  United  States  ever  made 
cheese  sandwiches  for  you." 

''N°'V  ^^'^-  "^t  is  a  great  honor." 
He  added  gloomily,  "I  have  to  furnish  the 
cheese  too. 

He  would  go  upstairs  to  his  bedroom  and 
eat  crackers  covered  with  preserves    He  al 
ways  kept  a  supply  in  his  room.  He  ate  nuts 
and  peanuts,  too,  and  the  peanuts  were  un- 
parched.    It  was  amazing  that  he  never  got 

One  day  as  we  passed  the  stand  of  the 
White  House  peanut  vender  he  sniffed  at  the 
roasting  chestnuts,  stopped,  and  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket.  It  came  out  empty 
and  he  turned  to  me. 

ten?'°'°"''''"  ^^  ^''^'^'   "'-'''"  ^""^  '"-'"^  '"'^ 
I  said,  reaching  for  my 


Burned  black-bot  never  mind!  S.O.S   wi„ 

new  t^'  'v?'r^'"  "^"'^^  ''  ^^'"^  ^^-'n  '^^e 
of T.  m'^  ""  "'"^'^^  food-thafs  just  one 

of  the  problems  S.  0.  S.  was  made  to  meet 
Grimy  corners,  stubborn  spots -give  'em  a 

once-over  with  S.O.S.  and  they're  clean 
and  bright  in  moments.  Yes,  with  S  0  S  - 

f>^rned.on  food  goes,  shine  comes!    '    '    ' 


Women  call  S.O.S.  their  favorite 

cleanser  of  pots  and  pans 


Greasy  mess -get  S.O.S.!  So 

quick,  so  easy.  So  amazing  the 
way  it  cuts  through  grease 
in  hurry-up  time.  And  so 
efficient,  you  don't  ever  need 
to  fuss  around  with  other 
soaps,  cleansers  or  scouring 

aids.  For  S.O.S.  cleans, 

scours,  and  polishes  in  one 

simple  operation.  The 

soap's  right  in  the  pad. 

Grease  goes,  shine  comes! 


Here  s  all  you  do -dull  aluminum  shines 
like  new.  Reach  for  S.O.S.- the  magic 
cleanser  that  outshines  'em  all'  Dip    rub 
nnse-ifl  moments  the  pesky  job  is  done.   ' 

^our  aluminum  shines  like  new  .'S.O  S  'em 
dullness  goes,  shine  comes! 


"Ten  dollars? 
wallet. 
"No,"  he  said, 
I  gave  him  a 


"ten  cents, 
dime  and  he 


bought   the 


....  „  „,„,,_  auu  ue  uougnt  the 
chestnuts.  Some  time  after  our  return  to  the 
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Do  as  Miss  America  ff.^^:'^Z^^L:Ct!u:!^^r^^:sp^:^ 
Sapon.f.fd  Shampoo.  It  br-ng    ou^    hose  ra<han^  na     ^^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

hair  the  very  first  time  you  use  it.  Mid  y^';'^"  J  ^  y  iboroNghty  without  making  it 
Fitch's  Saponified  Shampoo  so  y^^^^^^\XrtZJJd  float  au^ay  all  the 
£;  d'frrand  o^1:c?haSrumuuVot  ^'i^l/and  efficiently. 

CONTAINS     PATENTED     RINSING     AGENT 

A.er  the  lather  has  done  i'^^' i;:---^^ c^S  S  =::^^'Sr.l» 
goes  into  action  with  the  P'f'"  ".';'''^J^''/,p  ^re  left  immaculately  clean,  refreshed. 

of  its  natural  color  adding  b'''.'"""^;"  7"^^  ^;^,  ^'^r'  regular  weekly  use  by  every 
„ri£^rrS.?S:"n^^.  A^a'^V' ^""^  f-!;.te  drug  counter  .  .  .  pro- 
Sonal  applications  at  barber  and  beauty  shops. 


White  House  the  elevator  operator  brought 
me  an  envelope.   Inside  it  was  a  dime. 

I  becar^ehS  banker  on  our  walks,  furnish- 
ing Sim  with  dimes  and  nickels  for  pe-^^^^' 
magazines  and  newspapers.    I  kept  an  ac 
^o^t  of  my  advances  in  my  not^boo^,  and 
every  once  in  a  while  he  gave  me  fifty  cents 
to  clear  up  the  debt.  When  I  was  not  on  duty 
he  took  his  afternoon  walks  with  other  rnem- 
bers  of  the  detail.    He  took  me  up  to  his 
ro^m  one  afternoon  and  while  he  changed 
his  clothes  I  looked  through  the  new  Collier  s 
we  had  iust  bought. 

'■  I  gave  somebody  a  dime  one  afternoon  to 
buy  a  Collier's  and  I  didn't  get  my  nickel 
back,"  he  said.    (Collier's  did  not  cost  a 
dime  until  Roosevelt's  third  term.) 
"It  wasn't  I,"  I  said. 
'■  1  don't  know  who  it  was,__  he  said,    but 
somebody  owes  me  a  nickel  ''^ 
'■  I  don't  owe  you  a  nickel,    1  said. 
"  I  didn't  say  you  did,"  he  said.     I  don  t 
know  who  he  was,  but  he  didn  t  give  me 
back  my  nickel." 

"Well  "  I  said,  "it  wasn  t  1. 
"Well  "  he  said,  "  I'm  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  But  he  kept  my  nickel.  He 
didn't  give  it  back  to  me." 


FOR     DANDRUFF- 


ask  for  and  use  Fitchs  DandrufT  Remover 
Sh■a^POo  .  .  the  only  shampoo  made  whose 
Euramce  o  remove  dandruft  with  ihc  /."/  appli- 
oci on  7s  backed  by  one  of  the  world  s  largest 
in  u  ance  firms.  No  other  shampoo  can  make  this 
«atement.  At  drufi  counters-professional  appli- 
cations at  barber   and  beauty   shops. 


The  F.  W.  FITCH  CO.,  Des  Moines  6.  Iowa 
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■  Pre-laundered  for  immediate  use. 
i  Extra  large.  Highly  absorbent. 
Uconomical,  too.    Long  lasting. 


Not  long  after  he  entered  the  White  House 
I  saw  evidence  of  his  irascibility  for  the  first 
time  He  appeared  one  afternoon  with  a 
lock  of  sandy-colored  hair  showmg  from 
under  the  brim  of  his  hat  and  the  tip  of  his 
nose  red.  We  walked  rapidly  toward  Connect- 
icut Avenue.  ,  , 

At  Jackson  Place  he  said  m  a  low.  surly 
tone,  "I'm  not  going." 
I  didn't  say  anything. 
A  few  blocks  later  he  said,  "I'm  not  going, 
I'm  not  going  to  let  that  wife  of  mine  go. 

Some  sort  of  comment 
was  called  for,  I  thought, 
so  I  said,  "You  certainly 
ought  to  follow  your  own 
judgment." 

After  a  few  more  blocks 
he  said,  "When  I  lived  at 
the  Hotel  Willard  and  was 
Vice-President  they  didn't  . 

know  I  was  in  town.  Now  that  I  m  Presi- 
dent they  want  to  drag  me  up  to  their  house 
for  one  of  their  suppers  and  show  me  off  to 
a  lot  of  people,  and  I'm  not  going.' 

I  remembered  the  invitation  now.   It  was 
from  the  current  Washington  social  queen. 
"I'm  not  going,  and  I'm  not  going  to  let 
that  wife  of  mine  go,"  he  repeated. 
He  didn't,  either. 

In  time  I  grew  to  expect  anything  of  him, 
and  he  never  failed  me.  One  morning  we 
were  having  "supper"  in  his  room  and  1 
heard  someone  pacing  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  door.  I  was  seated  with  my  back  to  it 
and  I  looked  nervously  around  several  times 
as  the  pacing  continued.  The  President 
noticed  it.  „  u        -^ 

"That's  just  ol'  man  Stearns,  he  said. 
"  He  wants  to  come  in  and  have  some  of  our 
supper,  but  I'm  not  going  to  let  him.  He's 
eaten  enough  of  my  food  already  this  morn- 
ing." 

*      *      * 

The  Coolidges  made  their  formal  bow  as 
White  House  host  and  hostess  that  winter 
and  were  amazingly  successful,  being  gra- 
cious and  friendly  without  ostentation  or 
flurry.  I  had  to  coach  the  President  on  only 
one  point.  Being  basically  bored  with  the 
whole  idea  of  the  receiving  line,  he  had  a 
tendency  to  pull  people  past  him  as  he  shook 
their  hands.  He  would  grasp  a  man's  hand 
and  draw  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  man  had 
either  to  keep  walking  or  pull  back.  It  made 
them  mad,  and  I  explained  this  to  him.  He 
promised  to  do  better,  and  he  did. 

But  he  had  his  revenge  on  snobbery  in 
another  way.  Whenever  he  spotted  a  par- 
ticularly bejeweled  dowager  down  the  line, 
or  a  social  leader  of  rank  and  distinction,  he 
would  nudge  me  and  say,  "Colonel,  stop  the 
line  at  that  lady  there.  I've  got  to  rest." 
Then,  while  the  lady  waited,  he  would  go 
and  sit  down  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Mrs.  Coolidge  was  the  personification  of 
charm.  She  more  than  made  up  for  her  hus- 
band's taciturnity.  Everyone  liked  her,  and 
she  carried  off  the  difiicult  role  of  First  Lady 
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beautifully.  Without  her  the  little  fellow 
would  have  had  a  difficult  time  at  the  dm- 
ners,  receptions  and  balls  which*  custom 
forced  him  to  attend.  > 

Two  of  the  guests  present  at  all  formal  re- 
ceptions were  ex-President,  then  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taft  and  Mrs.  Taft.  One  mght  Mrs. 
Taft  wore  a  dress  with  a  long  train.  Walkmg 
behind  her  in  the  line,  the  Chief  Justice 
stepped  on  it.  She  remonstrated  with  him. 
He  apologized.  A  few  minutes  later  he. 
stepped  on  it  again. 

"William!"  she  said,  fixing  him  with  a 

cold  eye.  .,„. 

The  Chief  Justice  was  disgusted.     Uti, 

mother,"  he  said.  "Drat  the  old  thmg! 

*      *      * 

Young  Calvin,  who  liked  to  play  tennis  on 

the  White  House  court,  got  a  blister  on  hi* 

foot     Blood  poisoning  developed,  and  he 

became  seriously  ill.  The  President  was  a 

stricken  man,  going  about  as  if  in  a  dream. 

One  day  he  went  out  and  caught  one  of  the 

many  rabbits  that  live  on  the  White  House 

grounds    I  watched  him  take  the  little  am- 

mal  in  his  arms  and  carry  it  inside  to  show 

to  Calvin     He  would  have  carried  him  thf 

whole  of  the  White  House  grounds,  a  hand 

ful  at  a  time,  if  it  would  have  done  an> 

good   There  were  no  sulpha  drugs  m  19^4 

On  July  seventh  young  Calvin  died.   In  ^i- 


\ 


autobiography,   years  later,   the  Presiden 

^  "When  he  went,  the  power  and  the  glor 
of  the  Presidency  went  with  him.'' 

Very  early  one  morning  when  1  came 
the  White  House  I  saw  a  small  boy  standin 
at  the  fence,  his  face  pressed  agamst  the  iro 
railings    I  asked  him  what  he  was  domg  " 
so  early  in  the  day.  He  looked  up  at  me. 
eves  large  and  round  and  sad. 
^         ^  "I  thought  I  might 

the  President."  he  said 
heard  that  he  gets  up  ear: 
and  takes  a  walk.  I  wante 
to  tell  him  how  sorry  I 
that  his  little  boy  died 

"Come    with    me, 

take   you   to   the   Pre 

dent,"  I  said. 

He  took  my  hand  and  we  walked  into 

grounds.    In  a  few  minutes  the  Preside 

came  out  and  I  presented  the  boy  to  hi' 

The  youngster  was  overwhelmed  with  a 

and  could  not  deliver  his  message,  so  I  did 

for  him. 

The  President  had  a  difficult  time  a 
trolling  his  emotions.  When  the  lad  had  g( 
and  we  were  walking  through  Lafayette  Pi 
he  said  to  me: 

"Colonel,  whenever  a  boy  wants  to  see 
always  bring  him  in.  Never  turn  one  av 
or  make  him  wait." 


The  President  was  not  greatly  pertur 

about  his  inauguration  in  1925.  A  few  c 

before  it  happened  I  found  him  m  the  b 

ment  putting  a  black  cat  in  a  crate  wif 

rooster,  just  to  see  what  would  happen. 

♦      •      * 

Coolidge's  stubbornness  suffered  a  d( 

that  winter.    Shortly  after  his  electioi 

made  a  trip  to  Chicago.  Nothing  woul' 

duce  him  to  use  a  special  train,  and  ii 

jected  the  idea  of  a  special  car  when  he  fj 

that  he  would  have  to  pay  a  fee  plus  al 

fares  normally  received  from  the  car  s  ( 

pants.  He  ended  up  by  engaging  a  dra 

room  This  left  him  entirely  at  the  mer 

the  other  passengers,  for  it  was  too  wai 

the  car  to  keep  the  door  of  the  room 

and  everyone  on  the  train  walked  by  t 

a  look    He  never  tried  it  again. 

He  liked  to  eat  in  the  dining  car  ai 
ways  ordered  a  steak.  He  watchec 
steward  examine  each  dish  as  the  w 
brought  them  past.  ■  One  day  he  found 
muffins  with  currants  in  them.  Car 
picking  out  a  currant,  he  placed  it  on  tf 

of  his  plate.  r   ^      ^   ; 

"Look,  mamma,  what  I  found  i 
food,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Coolidge. 

The  steward,  thinking  it  was  a  de: 
turned  pale  and  went  into  a  flurry  of 
gies  Then  he  began  changing  things 
table  and  shouting  orders.  When  the 
dent  left  the  dining  car  the  steward  w 
(Continued  on  Page  124) 
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^  V  prrson  doesn't  always 
If  have  to  answer  the  door- 
hell  Tlie  whole  i«lea  of  the 
.loorhell  is  I"  P'v«-  i««  «»«"•=■" 
some  freedom  of  ehoiee. 

_J    lYON:  Monnerj  of  the  Moment. 
•  (Thos.  Y.  Crowell.) 


(Continued  from  Page  122) 

,tate  of  collapse.  "One  more  trip  like  tlus 

S3  they  can  put  me  in  my  grave."  he  said. 

*      *      * 

The  President  was  a  good  judge  of  cloth. 

When  the  fist  bolt  of  suiting  was  sent  to  him 

!!  .^ift  frorn  the  Vermont  mills,  and  he  saw 
what'heXwasabletodowithit^^ 
upready-made  clothes.  He  liked  to  look  well 
Se  had  a  good  build,  without  any  fat  Yet 
^der  his  trim  suits  he  wore  underwear  three 
SzestoJ  large  for  him.  and  held  up  his^-- 
sers  with  enormous  suspenders.  I  rememl^r 
howliiazed  1  was  the  first  time  I  d-cover^d 
these  habits.  He  had  sent  for  me,  and  Brooks 
?he  President's  colored  valet)  ushered  me  in 
ust  as  he  was  climbing  into  his  breeches.   I 
hought  the  oversize  underwear  and  gal  uses 
were  well-intentioned  gifts,  or  a  mistake 
But  they  continued  for  all  the  years  he  was 
in  the  White  House. 

An  electric  horse  was  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent    He  was  fascinated,  and  laughed  so 
hard  he  had  to  sit  down  when  I  imitated  a 
rowbov  on  a  bucking  bronco. 
'°He  iould  not  get  on  himself,  but  he  tried 
it  out  secretly  and  that  afternoon  took  me  up 
to  his  bedroom  to  show  me  his  Prowess    He 
insisted  on  keeping  his  hat  on.  I  told  him  to 
hold  tight  while  I  pressed  some  more  of  the 
tuuons.   I  got  a  good  grip  on  his  coat  then 
pushed  the  buttons.  The  horse  jumped  the 
President  lost  his  hat  and  almost  lost  his 
St    I  stopped  the  horse  and  he  got  off  and 
spent  about  ten  minutes  trying  to  find  out 
Sat  made  the  thing  jump.  After  that  we 
rode   every   day.    playing   cowboy   like    a 
couple  of  kids. 

*      *      * 

We  went  to  Lake  Os- 

good,  in  the  Adirondacks, 
one  July,  and  I  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  on  the 
final  stage  of  my  cam- 
paign to  convert  the  Pres- 
ident into  a  fisherman.  I 
proceeded  carefully,  for  I 

had  made  bets  with  most 

of  the  White  House  staff 
and  some  of  the  Cabinet 
members,  and  I  did  not  want  to  lose.  They 
said  1  would  never  get  him  into  a  boat  or  get 
a  fishing  rod  into  his  hand.  ,,     ,      , 

He  would  stand  on  the  dock  at  the  boat- 
house  or  on  the  bridge  across  the  bay  leading 
to  the  residence,  and  I  would  get  into  a  guide 
boat  and  stand  up  to  cast,  demonstrating 
that  the  craft  was  safe  and  steady  and  in  no 
danger  of  turning  over.  After  I  hooked  a  few 
fish  he  showed  interest.  I  would  put  them 
on  a  line  and  show  them  to  him  when  1 
came  in.  ,  .    ,  „^ 

Finally,  when  I  had  almost  begun  to  lose 
hope,  he  said  to  me  one  morning.  "Id  like 
to  fish  this  afternoon." 

Nothing  happened  for  the  first  half  hour. 
Then  the  President's  spinner  began  to  move 
along  near  the  bank.  His  line  went  tight.  It 
was  a  good-sized  fish. 

"What'U  I  do  with  it?     he  yelled  at  me. 
"Keep  a  taut  line  with  the  rod  tip  up  and 
let  him  stay  in  the  water."  1  said. 

The  President  followed  my  instructions, 
and  in  about  twenty  minutes  he  had  his  fish 
alongside  the  boat.  By  this  time  he  was  wild 
with  excitement.  .     .u^ 

"Get  him  in  the  boat!  Get  him  in  the 
boat !"  he  shouted  to  me. 

"He's  still  your  fish."  I  said,  handmg  him 
the  gaff.  "Lift  him  into  the  boat  with  this.'' 
He  did.  but  not  as  I  meant.  Instead  of 
aiming  for  one  of  the  gills,  he  hooked  the  fish 
dead-center  and  with  a  tremendous  heave 
jerked  him  into  the  boat.  I  covered  my  eyes 
with  my  hands.  It  was  a  beautiful  northern 
pike,  weighing  six  pounds.  I  put  it  on  his 
fish  string.  When  we  landed  I  turned  it  over 
to  the  President,  who  took  it  in  both  hands 
and  hurried  up  the  path  to  the  house. 

As  he  approached  the  cabin  he  called 
loudly  for  Mrs.  Coolidge.  She  came  out  on 
the  porch  to  see  what  was  up.  Waving  the 
fish  at  her.  the  little  fellow  cried: 

"Mamma!     Mamma!     Look  what  I  ve 
caught!" 
Thereafter  we  fished  every  day,  rain  or 

shine. 
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One  day  in  Washington  I  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  to  the  Black  Hills  for  his  summer 
vacation.  We  walked  down  Connecticut 
Avenue  discussing  it.  > 

"You  can  fish  all  day,"  I  said.  You  11 
sleep  well  at  night,  and  you  can  nde  mto  the 
Executive  Offices  at  Rapid  City  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  You'll  come  back  to  Washmg- 
ton  a  new  man."  ,,  „  ,        ■  j 

"  I'm  not  worried  about  myself,    he  ^id. 
"It's  Mrs   Coolidge's  health  that  bothers    • 
me    I  don't  think  she  can  stand  niuch  more 
of  this  Washington  climate  and  this  otticial 

^  "'I'm  getting  mighty  tired  of  it  myself/'  I 
said  "I'm  going  to  leave  the  detail,  when 
^ou  finish,  and  go  out  West  where  I  can 
catch  trout  as  long  as  my  arm  and  shoot 
Chinese  pheasants.  I  think  I'll  buy  a  small  • 
ranch  near  the  Black  Hills  and  put  some 
cattle  on  it.   I  like  that  country  '  ' 

"Can't  you  come  with  me?  he  asked. 
"We  can  take  a  nice  long  trip  across  the 
country  as  soon  as  my  term  is  over,  and  do 
all  the  hunting  and  fishing  we  want  to  with- 
out anybody  bothering  us.  Then  you  can 
stay  with  me.  Maybe  I  can  get  a  job  some-. 

^  My  reaction  to  the  meaning  of  his  words 

was  slow.  First  I  thought  of  his  humi  ity- 

an  ex-President  thinking  there  would  be 

trouble  about  getting  a  job.  Then  I  had  a 

warm  feeling  all  over  at  the  realization  that 

his  affection  for  me  was  so  genuine.  He  had 

made  me  his  friend-why,  I  did  not  know. 

unless  it  was  that  we  were  both  country 

boys  who  loved  our  mothers-and  he  wanted 

that  friendship  to  endure,  with  its  dail 

companionship,    after    he   left    the   Whiti 

House.  Then  it  struck  m. 

that  he  was  definitely  say 

ing  he  would  not  run  fo 
a  third  term.  I  decided  t. 
make  sure. 

"I'm  ready  to  go  an 
time  you  say."  I  said. 

"Well,  we  haven't  muc 
longer  to  wait  now."  1: 
said. 
_______  It   was  a   natural  ar 

logical  decision  so  far 
was  concerned.  The  novelty  of  beii 


N 


he   wtjs  Luin-i-i"— ■    ----  - 

President  had  worn  off;  the  glory  of  it 
gone  with  Calvin's  death;  there  was  no  gre 
national  crisis  which  demanded  a  contmi 
tion  of  his  leadership.  From  now  on 
office  was  more  a  burden  than  anythmg 
The  steady  grind  of  work  was  wearmg 
down,  and  the  duties  of  First  Lady. 
Washington's  weather,  were  weakening 
Coolidge's  health. 

He  had  another  reason,  too,  a  very  pra 
cal  one,  quite  in  character  with  his  Ic 
headed  thinking.  But  I  did  not  find  that, 
for  many  months. 

*      *      * 
Coolidge  had  not,  I  discovered  later, 
discussed  his  decision  agamst  a  third 
with  Mrs.  Coolidge.  When  it  was  armou 
she  laughed  and  said  she  was  glad  that 
so  many  years  of  marriage  her  husb^d 
still  individoal  enough  to  make  his  deci 
without  consulting  her.  When  I  askec 
what  she  thought  of  his  refusal  to  run ; 
she  said.  "  I  have  such  faith  m  Mr.  Cool, 
judgment  that  if  he  told  me  I  would  d 
mon-ow  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  I  woul 

lieve  him." 

*  *  ■* 
We  had  a  fine  time  at  the  rodeo 
President,  in  fact,  was  having  the  best 
of  his  Ufe.  He  was  given  a  ten-gallo. 
and  he  wore  it  as  proudly  as  if  he  had  1 
boy  When  some  of  his  Eastern  frienc 
him'  they  thought  he  should  not  be  ! 
graphed  while  wearing  it,  smce  it  wov 
Se  him  to  ridicule,  he  looked  at  thei 

Snazement.  He  could  not  understan 
a  snobbish  attitude. 

"They  gave  it  to  me,     he  saia. 
want  me  to  wear  it.  don't  they?' 

He  was  also  given  a  cowboy  outfit 
he  wore,  and  he  was  made  an  India. 
If  he  had  fallen  asleep  over  a  Butt, 
dime  novel  at  the  age  of  twelve  anc 
all  come  true,  he  could  not  have  bee 

tickled.    I  had  the  impression  all  t 
(Continued  on  Page  127) 
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ITS   O.K.,  SON,  IVIOIVI    ONLY   MEANS   THE    BOTTOM    SHELVES" 


EVERYTHING  is  O.K. — when  the  family  vitamins  are  in  the 
safekeeping  of  a  Norge  RoUator  refrigerator!  Mom  can  have  all 
the  space  she  wants  for  her  delicious  salads  and  dainty  desserts — 
frozen,  or  just  merely  chilled  .  .  .  and  there's  plenty  of  room  for 
the  man-to-man  brand  of  food,  too.  The  famous  Roilator  "cold- 
maker"  is  on  the  job,  dispelling  any  worry  about  operating  costs 
or  replacements  (one  Roilator,  on  a  24-hours-a-day  continuous  test, 
has  run  the  equivalent  of  67  years  of  normal  service  and  is  still 
going  strong!).  And  the  matter  of  defrosting  is  now  automatic:  The 
Norge  exclusive  "Night  Watch"  takes  care  of  that  little  job  for 
you  each  night;  all  you  do  is  empty  a  convenient  receptacle  once 
a  month.  The  deeper  you  probe  into  the  features  and  functions 
of  the  new  Norge,  the  more  convinced  you  will  become  that  hei-e, 
indeed,  is  a  refrigerator  that  is  precision-built  and  practical — a 
refrigerator  worthy  of  your  real  consideration.  And  if  you  will 
examine  the  other  Norge  products,  too,  in  the  same  critical  light, 
you  will  find  that,  like  the  Roilator  refrigerator,  each  is  a  product 
of  experience — a  better  product  for  a  better  world! 


I  ° 


Home  and 
Farm  Freezers 


BORG-WARNER     INDUSTRY 


Norgi-  IS  (he  trade-rnark  of  Norge  Division.  Borg-W'arner  Corporation.  Detroit  26.  Michigan. 
In    Can.ida :    Addison    Industries.    Limited.    Toronto.    Ontario. 
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(Continued  from  Page  124) 
that  he  was  living  a  boyhood  that  had  been 
put  off  for  forty  years. 

*      *      * 

He  had  what  I  call  a  sense  of  play— some- 
thing different  and  apart  from  a  sense  of 
humor.  I  think  he  liked  me  because  I  re- 
sponded to  this  part  of  him,  and  would  fol- 
low him  instantly  from  a  serious  discussion 
to  something  frivolous.  The  little  fellow  did 
not  believe  in  prohibition  any  more  than  did 
the  rest  of  the  sensible  citizens,  but  he  ob- 
served it  strictly  while  in  the  White  House 
because  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  do  so. 
His  opinion  of  it  was  simple  and  forthright. 

"Any  law  which  inspires  disrespect  for  the 
other  laws— the  good  laws— is  a  bad  law," 
he  said  to  me. 

It  was  strange  that  he,  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  country,  was  the  direct  opposite 
in  every  way  of  what  the  public  was  taking 
for  its  model.  He  not  only  disliked  the 
things  that  were  going  on,  he  feared  the  re- 
sults of  them.  During  that  fall  there  was  a 
lot  of  talk  in  favor  of  nominating  the  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Herbert  Hoover,  at 
the  Republican  Convention  the  following 
June.  One  of  Hoover's  supporters  dubbed 
him  a  "superman."  As  we  strolled  through 
the  streets  one  afternoon  the  President  said 
to  me,  after  a  long  silence: 

"Well,  they're  going  to  elect  that  super- 
man Hoover,  and  he's  going  to  have  some 
trouble.  He's  going  to  have  to  spend 
money.  But  he  won't  spend  enough.  Then 
the  Democrats  will  come  in  and  they'll 
spend  money  like  water.  But  they  don't 
know  anything  about  money.  Then  they  will 
want  me  to  come  back  and  save  some  money 
for  them.  But  I  won't  do  it." 

He  said  "I  won't  do  it"  in  his  most  stub- 
born manner,  and  I  knew  he  meant  it.    I 
also  knew,  then,  his  prac- 
tical reason  for  not  run-      g^m^m^^ 
ning  again.    He  saw  eco- 
nomic disaster  ahead.    In 
the  years  that  followed  I 
was  amazed  at  the  abso- 
lute accuracy  of  his  pre- 
diction. Truly,  he  was  a 
long-headed  thinker. 


1^  Grievances,  unlike  bed- 
^  clothes,  should  be  slept  on 
before  being  aired. 

—  HUGH  REDWOOD. 


In  January  he  went  to  Cuba  to  attend  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Havana.  On  returning,  the  party 
landed  at  Key  West.  Riding  in  the  car  with 
the  mayor  of  Key  West,  the  President  was 
tired  and  more  taciturn  than  usual.  The 
mayor  was  self-conscious  and  tried  to  keep 
the  conversation  going.  After  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  enlist  the  little  fel- 
low's interest,  he  launched  into  a  peroration. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "I  think  your 
understanding  of  the  problem  of  our  South- 
ern neighbors  is  amazing.  I  think  your  visit 
to  Cuba  and  your  address  to  the  Pan- 
American  delegates  there  assembled  will  be 
acclaimed  as  one  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  your  splendid  administration.  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  program  and  I  know 
the  nation  agrees  with  me  in  this  opinion." 

"Mr.  Mayor,"  the  President  said,  "have 
you  got  any  good  picture  shows  in  town?" 

The  mayor  gulped  and  stuttered.  "Why, 
yes,  Mr.  President,"  he  was  finally  able  to 
say.  "We  have  four  or  five  picture  shows  in 
Key  West  at  present.  Two  of  them,  I  am 
told,  are  very  good." 

The  President  looked  at  him  solemnly  and 
said,  "Do  you  get  free  passes?"  Before  the 
poor,  bewildered  mayor  could  reply  he  con- 
tinued: "They  used  to  give  me  free  passes 
when  I  was  mayor  of  Northampton."  ^ 

The  mayor  was  licked.  When  we  got  to  the 
special  train  all  he  could  say  was,  "  Good-by. " 
*      *      * 

That  spring  I  bought  a  brown  suit.  On  the 
day  I  wore  it  for  the  first  time,  I  selected  a 
green  tie  as  a  fitting  accessory.  I  noticed  the 
President  looking  at  me  sharply  several 
times  during  our  morning  walk,  but  he  said 
nothing.  I  thought  he  was  appraising  the 
cloth  in  my  suit.  I  expected  him  to  tell  me 
how  much  it  cost,  or  to  ask  me  what  I  paid 
for  it  and  tell  me  that  I  had  been  cheated. 

The  afternoon  schedule  called  for  a  visit 
to  a  specialist,  to  have  the  President's 
sinuses  examined.  As  he  came  out  to  get  into 


the  car  he  stopped,  looked  sharply  at  me 
again,  then  turned  and  went  back  into  the 
White  House.  He  got  into  the  elevator  and 
went  upstairs.  The  staff  began  to  whisper 
among  themselves.  Nobody  knew  what  was 
wrong. 

"He  sure  looks  mad,"  John  Mays  said. 

When  he  returned  he  was  composed.  In 
his  hand  he  carried  a  small  brown  paper  bag. 
He  handed  it  to  me.   "Take  this,"  he  said. 

I  put  it  in  my  pocket  and  we  went  on  with 
the  business  of  the  afternoon.  Only  after  we 
had  returned  to  the  White  House  and  I  was 
on  my  way  to  supper  did  I  take  the  bag  from 
my  pocket  and  find  out  what  was  in  it. 

It  was  a  brown  tie. 

*  *      * 

Hoover  was  campaigning  that  summer 
and  came  to  visit  the  President.  The  little 
fellow  was  very  sour  about  it. 

He  sat  on  the  front  porch  with  Hoover 
while  the  photographers  took  pictures.  He 
made  no  effort  to  converse  with  the  nominee, 
and  Hoover,  a  dreadfully  shy  and  self- 
conscious  man,  could  not  keep  things  going. 
Finally  the  news  cameramen  asked  the 
President  to  say  something  to  Hoover. 

"Let  him  talk,"  the  little  fellow  said 
surlily.  "He's  going  to  be  President." 

*  •      ♦ 

During  those  last  months  of  his  adminis- 
tration the  President  consented  to  sit  for  a 
portrait  which  was  to  be  hung  in  the  famous 
Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  of  Chicago.  The 
artist  was  Robert  W.  Grafton.  He  stayed  at 
the  Willard  Hotel,  and  he  told  me  his 
troubles.  He  made  one  attempt  after  an- 
other to  get  the  President's  likeness,  to 
catch  his  personality,  to  divine  his  spirit. 
He  failed  utterly.  The  little  fellow  was  too 
elusive.  What  he  showed  to  the  painter  was 
not  his  real  self.  The  intangible  thing  which 
formed  his  character  would 
miBHl^HI  "ot  come  forth.  Grafton 
was  discouraged  and  nerv- 
ous. He  could  not  sleep. 
He  became  filled  with  de- 
spair. He  was  convinced 
that  he  could  not  execute 
^^^^^^^^  the  commission.  He  de- 
•••^■•■i  cided  to  make  one  last  at- 
tempt and  then  give  it  up. 
The  sittings  were  being  held  in  the  north- 
west room  on  the  second  floor.  It  was  a 
bright,  clear,  beautiful  day  when  Grafton 
made  his  final  effort.  The  President  came  in 
and  went  to  the  little  dais  on  which  his  chair 
was  set.  He  looked  out  the  window  at  the 
sunshine  and  said  to  Grafton: 
"Good  morning.  It  might  rain." 
Grafton  was  so  shaken  that  he  upset  a  can 
of  turpentine.  As  he  watched  it  spread  over 
the  beautiful  rug  covering  the  floor,  despair 
completely  engulfed  him.  "Oh,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  so  sorry!"  he  said.  "Please  have 
the  rug  sent  to  the  cleaners  and  I  will  gladly 
pay  the  bill." 

The  President  looked  at  him  and  a  twinkle 
came  into  his  eyes.  "Now,  don't  you  worry 
about  the  old  rug,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  to 
move  out  of  here  in  a  few  days." 

Grafton  stared,  then  relaxed  and  smiled. 
Without  a  word  he  seized  his  brushes  and 
began  to  paint.  The  spell  was  broken,  the 
problem  was  solved.  Grafton  flnished  his 
work  in  a  short  time  and  did  a  grand  job. 
He  caught  the  little  fellow  exactly— half  owl, 
half  elf. 

My  own  estimate  of  him  is  just  that:  he 
looked  wise  and  solemn— yet  he  was  full  of 
mischief  and  laughter.  The  two  were  blended 
in  him  more  completely  than  in  most  people. 

*  ♦      * 

Calvin  Coolidge  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  great  President.  That  is  for  history  to 
decide.  To  me  he  was  fundamentally  and 
primarily  something  which  I  treasure  above 
all  the  things  of  earth:  he  was  a  good  man. 
He  was  thoughtful,  he  was  intelligent,  he 
was  sentimental,  he  was  wise.  There  were 
times  when  he  was  irascible;  there  were  oc- 
casions when  I  was  glad  to  be  away  from 
him.  But  I  found  him  in  the  large  and  full 
portions  of  existence  an  admirable  and  a  sat- 
isfying man,  a  peaceful  and  pleasing  and 
loyal  friend.  His  feelings,  like  his  thoughts, 
ran  deep  and  did  not  swerve.  I  liked  him  as 
a  man;  I  loved  him  as  a  friend. 


"l^oiiledqe 

Shelvinq 


^  V     ^  made  my  kitchen  look  gay,  color- 
ful, just  like  new  ...  in  a  few  minutes,  for 
a  few  pennies  .  .  .  with  beautiful  Royledge 
shelving!  Only  6(^  for  9  feet  of  crisp,  decorative 
Royledge — a  wonderful  choice  of  designs. 
Simply  lay  Royledge  on  shelves  and  fold 
— no  tacks,  no  trouble.  Looks  so  clean — 
double-thick  edge  doesn't  wilt  or  curL 
I  'm  getting  more  Royledge  for  my  linen  and 

clothes  closets  ...  so  handy  at 
5-and-lO's,  naborhood,  dept.  stores.     ^  ^ 


^^ij>^yT;^ir«*j^*^irv3i 


>ven  if  it  means 

waiting  and  making-do  for 

while,    you'll    be    glad    you 

©  S  «  •  «  decided  to  have  Salem's  lovely  din- 

nerware.    Ever-fresh  patterns  .  .  .  from 

semi-formal  Godey  Prints  to  light-hearted 

Sun  Valley  .  .  .  grace  every  dining  occasion. 

Salem  is  the  dinnerware  that  more  people 

can   afford   .  .  .   and   most   people   can   own 

more  than  one  service  to  fit  the  mood  of 

the  meal.    Look  for  Salem  in  better  stores. 

More  complete  stocks  will  reach  dealers  in 

the  near  future. 
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Ian  yourself  a  beautiful  room 


send  now  for  home  decorating  booklets  below 


First,  conies  the  founda- 
tion, a  Bigelow  Weavers' 
carpet,  rich  in  texture, 
warm  in  color. 


Second,  the  wall  color. 
Deep  gray,  exciting 
contra.st  to  the  carpet. 


Third,  the  curtains. 
Muslin  in  white  and 
the  carpet's  warm  rose. 


THE   «1RL  WHO   HAD   NO    PRIDE 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 


IT'S  a  fascinating  game,  room  planning.  The  rules 
are  easy.  You  begin  with  a  beautiful  Bigelow  rug 
or  carpet.  How  to  work  up  from  the  floor,  straight 
through  to  a  successful  finish,  is  clearly  explained 
in  the  booklets  offered  here.  Get  them  and  begin  now 
to  plan  for  future  home  happiness. 

There  are  not  many  Bigeloyv  rugs  or  carpets  in 
the  stores  today.  But  Bigelow  stylists  and  craftsmen 
are  yvorking  on  a  finer,  more  exciting  group  oi  rugs 
and  carpets  than  any  you  have  ever  dreamed  of. 
They  yvill  be  the  foundation  of  more  beautiful  rooms 
for  happier  living  tomorroyv. 


IMBNAri    DECORATOR    and    ROOM 

NNtR.  Two  liiu  Booklets  give 
1  all  the  basic  decorating  rules, 
s  diagrams,  furniture  cut-outs, 
n  paper.  BOTH  FOR  ONr.V  2rtf. 
id  coin  or  stamps  to  Bigelow- 
lavers,  Dept.  L-125,  140  Madi- 
1  Ave.,  New  York  16. 


BIGELOW 
WEAVERS 


It  would  have  distressed  her  needlessly 
to  have  told  her  there  had  been  no  hearts 
cut  into  any  tree,  no  valentines,  no  May 
baskets  shyly  hung,  no  love  notes  slipped 
between  schoolbook  pages.  There  had  been 
two  notes  in  all  the  time  she  lived  next  door, 
and  she  remembered  them  both  very  well. 

One  had  been  written  at  the  time  of  the 
rabbit-raising  venture,  when  they  were 
about  fifteen.  It  said:  "Ginny,  will  you 
please  look  in  your  natural  history  and  see 
how  soon  after  rabbits  mate  they  have  their 
young?  The  mother- and  father  rabbit  have 
mated.  (I  think.)"  Ginny  still  could  re- 
member the  tyvitch  on  her  mother's  lips 
when,  her  natural  history  having  failed  her, 
she  had  taken  the  note  to  her. 

The  other  one  had  come  during  the  winter 
when  they  were  seniors  and  she  had  scarlet 
fever.  It  said:  "I  hope  you  get  well  in  time 
for  your  birthday  so  you  can  have  your 
party  and  invite  a  new  girl  at  school  named 
Dallas  something.   Boy.  is  she  a  knockout." 

The  shade  snapped  up  and  Ginny  pulled  it 
back  down.  Dallas  is  slill  a  knockout.  Men 
laiiah  off  the  .stories  about  her.  but  theii  wives 
lielieve  them.    I  believe  them. 

She  retrieved  one  of  Heynonny's  bones 
from  the  love  seat.  Heynonny,  the  black 
rocker,  preferred  to  chew  bones  on  the  love 
seat.  She  always  barked  back  when  Ginny 
scolded  her  for  it. 

In  the  cent-jr  of  the  room  she  moved  the 
white  hooked  rug  so  that  it  covered  the  hot- 
air  register  completely.  It  would  be  just  as 
well  if  the  Bellflowers  saw  nothing  to  re- 
mind them  to  inquire  about  the  heating 
system.  The  one-pipe  furnace  which  the 
village  repairman  had  patched  up  last  fall 
"agin  my  better  judgment,  miss"  could  not 
be  used  at  all  this  winter. 

She  stood  back  then  and  contemplated 
the  room,  her  dark  brows  together.  If  that 
vase  of  white  phlox  on  the  drop-leaf  table 
was  moved  a  little  to  the  left,  anyone  enter- 
ing from  the  side  door  might  not  notice  the 
stain  where  the  water  had  leaked  in  last 
spring.  The  shingles  were  almost  gone  on 
that  side  of  the  house. 

She  moved  the  phlox  and  leaned  to  inhale 
the  fragrance,  her  eyes  dreamy.  "  You  paid 
twenty-six  hundred  for  this  dump  and  sold  it 
for  sixty-Jiie  hundred?  Kid.  you're  clever." 
"Kid"  was  the  nearest  Mac  ever  got  to  an 
affectionate  term.  But  he  might  -oh,  just 
pretend     say,  '"Darling,  you're  wonderful." 

And  she  would  reply,  "It's  for  you.  Now 
you  can  buy  that  lot  your  uncle  said  he'd 
sell  you  in  West  Hartford.  ,'\nd  what's  left 
would  be  enough  to  get  a  house  started." 
He  would  protest,  and  she  would  say,  "Ah, 
but  it's  a  present.  Mac." 

A  bribe.  That  would  be  more  like  it.  She 
glimpsed  her  face  in  the  mirror  hung  over 


the  table;  the  whiteness  of  the  flowers  re- 
flected upward,  highlighting  her  flushed 
cheeks.  Sixty-five  hundred  dollars  dumped 
into  his  lap.  talking  fast  before  there'd  be  a 
chance  for  him  to  say  what  she  was  almost 
sure  he'd  say.  He'd  say  it  kindly,  with 
troubled  gray  eyes:  "It  was  a  mistake,  our 
getting  married.  I  guess  you  know  that  as 
yvell  as  I." 

She  pulled  at  the  phlox,  suddenly  not 
liking  the  arrangement,  and  some  of  the 
wet-stemmed  blooms  fell  on  the  table.  No 
pride.  She'd  never  had  any  pride  at  all  where 
Mac  was  concerned.  If  her  mother  were 
alive  she'd  say  it  again,  as  she  had  that 
night  just  a  little  over  three  years  ago. 

Slowly  she  put  the  flowers  into  the  water, 
but  she  wasn't  seeing  them  half  so  clearly  as 
she  was  seeing  the  little  house  where  she  and 
her  mother  had  lived— a  house  very  similar 
to  this  one.  The  small-paned  windows  had 
been  amber  from  where  she  lay  in  the  ham- 
mock that  Sunday  night  in  July.  She  could 
recapture,  in  spite  of  the  yvhite  phlox,  the 
scent  of  yellow  roses  sprawling  in  such  pro- 
fusion along  the  fence  that  separated  their 
cottage  from  the  big  McBride  place.  She 
could  still  hear  the  creak  of  the  hammock, 
the  frog  sounds  from  the  reservoir,  the  radio 
program  her  mother  was  listening  to  inside 
as  she  knit. 

Somebody  sang  You  and  I.  which  had 
been  popular  that  season,  and  her  mother 
had  called.  "Ginny,  there's  that  song  you 
like.   I'll  turn  it  up." 

She  had  lain  there  listening  and  looking  up 
at  fireflies  stabbing  upward  through  the 
black-hickory  leaves.  Sometimes  they 
blurred  into  softly  shooting  stars.  /  don't 
know  why  I  cry  after  all  this  time,  she  had 
thought.  I've  known  it  long  enough,  that  Mac 
would  marry  Dallas. 

Mac,  home  on  furlough,  was  arranging  to 
sell  the  big  house  for  his  mother.  She  had 
married  again,  a  man  much  younger  than 
herself,  and  had  gone  to  live  in  California. 
There'd  be  just  pennies  left  after  the  bills 
were  paid.  Probably  Dallas  would  mind 
about  that.  She  might  have  to  revise  her 
plans  for  the  sort  of  house  she  and  Mac 
would  have  in  West  Hartford  after  the  war. 
Mac  had  shown  Ginny  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
way  the  house  would  look.  He  was  sold  on 
solar  heating,  so  the  house  would  have  a 
modern  look.  "And  a  sun  deck  here.  But 
with  a  good  high  railing,  so  the  kids  won't 
fall  off." 

She  pressed  her  bare  arm  hard  against  her 
eyes.  /  can't  stand  it  if  they  ever  have  a  little 
boy  who  looks  like  Mac.  Towheaded,  with 
that  cowlick.  I  hope  all  their  children  look 
like  Dallas,  with  black  hair  and  blue  eyes  and 
(Continued  on  Page  130) 
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Copr.  1945.  Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co.,  Inc. 


State  of  Pennsylvania    ) 
County  of  Philadelphia  S 

Before  me,  a  Notary  PiibHc  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Bruce  Gould. 
who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law.  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  .\ct  of  .August  24.  1912,  as  amended  bv  the  .Act 
of  March  3,  1933.  embodied  in  section  537.  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1 .  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,   The   Curtis   Publishing   Companv,    Inde- 

|)endence  S<|uare.  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

Editors,  Bruce  Gould  and  Beatrice  Blackmar  Gould, 
Hopewell.  New  Jersey. 

^lanaging  Editor.  Laura  Lou  Brookman,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Business  Managers,  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation. 
Its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immedi- 
ately thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
holders owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.) 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

Ind.  pendi  nee  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 

Cary  W.  Bok,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Curtis  Bok,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mary  Louise  Curtis  Bok  Foundation,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Trustees  of  Cyrus  H.  K .  Curtis,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Xlary  Curtis  Zimbalist.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are: 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold- 
ers, if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs conta'n  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affi'ant  ha^" 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him.  Bruce  Gould. 

Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  17th  day  of 
October,  1945. 

igpal]  W.  C.  Turner,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  April  1,  1947.) 
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ft 


There's  "Peace  on  earth"  again!  This  will  be  a 

Merry  Christmas,  complete  with  all  the 

festive  trimmings,  family  reunion,  tree,  angel,  candy  canes, 

tinsel.  It  would  be  so  nice,  too,  to  add  ".  .  .  and  oil 

the  luxurious  Martex  towels  your  heart  desires!" 

-^  But  not  quite  yet.  Supplies  are  still  limited. 


so  shop  carefully.  Stores  will  be  receiving  shipments 

of  these  lovely  Martex  patterns 

right  up  until  Christmas.  -^  As  always,  every  towel  bearing 

the  famous  Martex  label  has  the  long-wearing 

plied  yarn  under-weave.  At  your  favorite 

department  and  linen  stores. 


BUY   VICTORY   BONDS 
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BATH  TOWEIS  •  CHENIllE  MAIS  •  DISH  TOWELS  m  M  M MM ^  M  MMljlL^    PRODUCTS  OF  WEST  POINT  MFG.  COMPANV 
SALES  AGENTS;  WELLINGTON  SEARS  CO.  •   65  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  13,N.Y. 
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lURCnER 

KOMB-KLEANED    SWEEPER 

Sett&i,  S<M^  «PICK-UP" 


\V!mt  gift  will  be  more  appreci- 
ated by  the  thousands  of  new 
hnmemakers  faced  with  the  problem  of 
.sali'fying  the  "he-men"  appetites  of 
rclurning  servicemen  than  .  .  . 

THE  SETTLEMENT  COOK  BOOK 

...  t/ie  Sf/df  to  a  Man'j  Heart 

(  The  ijuod  old  recipes  of  onr  motliers  still 

prodiK-e  iui'y  steaks,  delicious  pies,  light 
(  c.ikes    and    fluffy    biscuits.    Underl.vinR 

\i  cooking  principles  do  not  change.  The 

**'  Settlement   Cook   Book,   constantly  re- 

vised to  meet  modern  needs,  retains  all 
old  favorites,  yet  includes  the  most  up- 
to-the-minute  recipes  and  methods  wlien 
these  are  found  practical.  Covers  the 
entire  cooking  field  .  .  .  over  .'iOOO  recipes 
tested  in  a  home  hitohen.  Women  of  all 
degrees  of  cooking  skill  will  welcome 
TnF.  Sf.tti.emknt  Cook  Book  as  a 
precious  Christmas  gift.  White  wasliable 
cover.  Colorful  jacket.  Handy  index. 
^Vhercver  !i^»f)ks  are  sold  or  send  check 
or  money  or<ler  direct  to  .  ,  , 

THE  SETTLEMENT  COOK  BOOK  CO. 

71  5  N.Van  Burcn  St  .Milwaukee  2,Wis. 


(Continued  from  Page  128) 
bee-slung  lips.  Kids  like  that,  beautiful,  don't 
get  me. 

She  took  her  arm  away  from  her  eyes,  and 
felt  the  night  breeze  cool  against  her  wet 
cheeks.  That  was  Mac's  car  coming  up  the 
hill  with  engine  knocking.  She  had  prom- 
ised that  tomorrow  she  would  take  it  to  the 
garage  for  him.  Dallas  was  to  be  at  the 
house  to  see  if  she  thought  they  could  use 
any  of  the  fumitiu-e. 

Gravel  spun  on  the  driveway  above,  and 
car  lights  were  reflected  briefly  on  the 
double  garage  doors,  then  turned  off.  She 
wiped  her  eyes  on  the  fringe  of  the  hammock. 
Mac  was  coming  through  the  gap  in  the 
fence,  a  little  overgrown  with  bushes  now 
in  the  months  he  had  been  in  the  Army.  He 
would  be  coming  to  talk  about  Dallas. 
Maybe  the  date  was  set,  and  he  wanted 
her  to  be  the  first  to  know,  because  she  was 
his  best  friend. 

"Ginny?" 

"Hi,  Mac.  Gee,  you're  home  early.  Want 
the  hammock?  I'd  just  as  soon  sit  in  the 
chair." 

He  took  the  chair.  After  a  while  he  said  it, 
as  if  he  didn't  have  much  breath:  "Dallas 
is  getting  married 
next  week.  Some 
guy  from  Hartford. 
Rich."  He  put  his 
hands  over  his  face. 
"Oh,  God,  Ginny." 

She  sat  up  in 
the  hammock. 
"Mac — oh,  dar- 
ling. No " 

She  saw  him  raise 
his  face  from  his 
hands.  He  got  up 
and  came  over  and 
pulled  her  to  her 
feet.  Harshly  he 
said,    "Ginny,   will 


\l  YOUR  HMDS 


#  Dig  out  those  piles  of  old 
iiiuga7.in<;s  in  your  uttic, 
ct'llar  or  .slorage  room.  Biui- 
dle  U|>  every  one  >oii  can  for 
the  next  collection. 

Ml^H  in  ffwur  handnl 


you  marry  mc* 

Perhaps  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  she 
had  gone  alone  in- 
to the  house.  Her 
mother,  a  small 
dainty  woman,  with 
brows  that  were  still 
black  under  waved 
white  hair,  bent  over 
khaki  wool.  "Well, 
darling?" 

"  Dallas  is  throw- 
ing Mac  over  for 
somebody  from 
Hartford.  He  wants 
me  to  marry  him 
tomorrow.  Oh, 
mother"  —  Ginny 

dropped  on  her  knees  beside  her  mother's 
chair — "oh,  mother,  isn't  it  wonderful?" 

Her  mother  had  smoothed  her  long  rough 
hair  with  gentle  fingers.  After  a  while  she 
said  sorrowfully,  "No,  baby.  It  isn't  won- 
derful at  all.  You'll  only  break  your  heart." 

"Mother,  what  do  you  think,  these  past 
few  years?" 

"  I  know.  I  know.  But  this  can  be  worse." 

"Nothing  could  be  worse.  I  want  him  any 
way  I  can  get  him." 

"On  the  rebound?  Ginny,  haven't  you 
any  pride  at  all?" 

J  ATE  that  night  they  were  still  talking. 
They  sat  in  the  kitchen  drinking  one  cup  of 
coffee  after  another,  although  her  mother's 
doctor  had  restricted  her  to  one  cup  a  day. 

"But  you  couldn't  possibly  marry  him  to- 
morrow, Ginny,  even  if  you  could  get  a 
license.  You  have  no  clothes  fit  for  a  bride." 

"Mac  never  has  noticed  my  clothes." 

"That's  just  it.  And  your  hair,  it's  so 
awful.  I  wish  we  could  think  of  something 
attractive  to  do  with  your  hair.  And  your 
nails— you've  been  biting  them  all  summer. 
Oh,  baby,  I've  done  so  badly  by  you.  I  al- 
ways meant,  someday,  to  take  you  in  hand." 

Ginny  had  patted  her  hand.  "Darling, 
everything  is  going  to  be  all  right." 

Nothing  had  been  right.  Slowly  she  put 
the  last  white  flower  back  into  the  vase.  She 
had  thought  there  would  be  some  magic  in- 


gredient in  the  intimacy  of  love.  But  there 
had  been  no  magic  one  alone  could  bring. 
She  had  cried  against  his  shoulder  in  the 
night,  careful  not  to  waken  him.  ' 

She  was  to  have  joined  him  at  a  camp 
down  South,  and  she  had  made  ready  to  go, 
with  all  the  clothes  her  mother  had  assem- 
bled. But  on  the  eve  of  departure  she  had 
received  word  that  he  had  been  shipped. 

Ihe  clothes  were  upstairs,  now,  never 
worn,  except  for  the  blouse  and  skirt  she  had 
on  now.  She  thought,  Some  of  them  I  shall 
never  have  the  courage  to  wear.  I  am  not  the 
type  for  nightgowns  with  long  sleeves  and  high 
necks,  made  of  pink  chiffon. 

She  scooped  the  fallen  phlox  blossoms  into 
her  hand  and  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was 
not  yet  eleven.  Not  quite  time  for  the  mail- 
man or  the  Bellflowers,  but  almost  time  to 
make  the  gingerbread.  She  was  counting 
rather  heavily  on  the  scent  of  spice  in  the  air 
to  evoke  nostalgic  memories  and  make 
Henry  Bellflower  reach  for  his  checkbook. 

In  front  of  the  kitchen  fireplace  was  a 
table  drawn  up  with  one  of  her  mother's  red- 
and-white-checked  cloths  on  it.  A  string  of 
colored  corn  hung  from  the  mantel.  A  basket 
of  green  peppers, 
red  tomatoes,  yellow 
squash  and  ptirple 
eggplant,  picked 
carefully  for  color, 
sat  on  the  wooden 
drainboard  by  the 
sink.  Props  all.  Very 
country  kitchen,  she 
thought.  All  it  lacks 
is  a  basket  of  kittens 
under  the  stove. 

The  mailbox 
banged  shut  just  as 
she  was  putting  the 
gingerbread  into  the 
hot  oven.  She 
burned  her  finger 
and  sucked  it  as  she 
ran  down  the  drive. 
There  should  be  a 
letter  from  Mac. 

There  was.  Her 
practiced  fingers  felt 
it:  one  page.  Mac's 
letters  were  never 
more  than  one  or 
two  pages.  But 
then,  a  thick  one 
would  have  scared 
her.  A  thick  one 
might  be  detailing 
reasons  for  want- 
ing a  divorce,  or 
enclosing  papers  foi 
her  to  sign. 
Heynonny  came  flying,  ears  straight  out, 
from  the  direction  of  the  vegetable  garden. 
Her  black  nose  was  brown  with  dirt. 

Ginny  said,  "Heynonny,  I  love  you,  only 

dig  where  it  doesn't  show,  please.   Look,  I 

have  a  letter  from  Mac.  How  about  that?" 

The  dog  wiggled  all  over  and  nearly  lost 

her  balance. 

Ginny  put  the  letter  in  her  pocket.  For 
some  reason  she  didn't  analyze,  she  no 
longer  tore  off  the  end  of  the  envelope  with 
frantic  fingers,  but  always  waited  until  she 
was  seated  in  the  kitchen  rocker  to  read  it. 
She  made  herself  walk  slowly  back  up  the 
drive  and  look  at  the  house.  This  was  the 
way  Henry  Bellflower  would  see  it  as  he 
drove  in.  Its  salt-box  roof  line  gave  it  an 
air  of  lying  on  one  elbow  under  the  arching 
elms.  Almost  certainly  he  would  think  it 
charming;  anyone  would  who  didn't  know 
those  Rosy  Mom  petunias  and  Heavenly 
Blue  morning-glories  had  been  planted  not 
for  their  innocent  loveliness  alone,  but  with 
a  strategic  eye  to  hiding  crumbling  founda- 
tions, sagging  rainspouts. 

From  out  in  back  the  chickens  set  up  one 
of  their  periodic  clamors.  Incredible  to  re- 
member that  she  once  had  thought  raising 
chickens  would  be  fun.  It  would  be  the  hap- 
piest day  of  her  life  when  they  all  were  borne 
away,  clacking  senselessly  in  their  crates. 
Or  maybe  Mr.  Bellflower  would  want  the 
chickens;  she  could  afford  to  be  generous. 
(ConliniifJ  on  Page  132) 


lies  part  of  the  .solution  to  a  No.  1 
national  material  shortage.  ^  es — 
paper!  TlioiiriaiKls  of  tons  of 
j)a|HT  arc  still  going  to  the  .Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  as  packaging  for 
tlic  tlioiisand.s  of  items  our  occu- 
pying forces  ncc<l.  And  that  paper 
u  on' I  come  back  !  \\  itii  pulpwood 
8iip]ilics  critically  short,  there's 
only  one  other  j)lace  where  Uncle 
Sam  can  look  for  the  paper  to 
make  or  \\  raj>  thousands  of  items. 
That's  to  yoit.  Here's  what  you 
can  do  to  help: 

#  Puss  tliis  niuga7.inc  along  to 
XMir  friends.  Put  a  note  on  it: 
LAST  RKADER  TURN  IN 
FOR  I'APKR  .SALVAGE. 
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THROUGH        THE        LOOKING 


GLASS 


BEHOLD    STRADIVARI 


BEAUTIFUL    FROM    EVERY    ANGLE 


M^ 


THIRD  DIMENSION  BEAUTY  IN  STERLING  BY 


WALLACE 


cz 


l(/(/vC  (//     (  /ttvlll/ci/  in  the  exquisite  form  and  richness  of  a 

viohn  that  bears  the  immortal  name  of  Stradivarius  ...  in  the  loveliness  of  Stradivari 
in  silver  with  scintillating  highlights  and  undercutting  shaidows— intriguing  as 
the  mysterious  art  of  the  great  Master  himself.  In  this  Wallace  Sterling  pattern  the 
full-formed  acanthus  leaf  flows  in  true  realism  over  the  tip.  This  is  the  hand- 
wrought  quality,  exclusively  Wallace,  that  is  Third  Dimension  Beauty. 


In    the   brighter   days   to   come,    Wallace    Silver   will    agnin    be   available   in    larger   quantities   for   gracious   living.  iX  -il  "U  Plan   now   for   'hat   time. 

Send   lO^*  for  book,   'M'aWace  Beaiily  ^(ooiis  in  SWver,  and   read  the  fascinating  history  of  Wallace   sculptured  patterns- Slradivari,  Grande  Baroque,  Sir  Christopher,  Rose  Point  and  Grand  Colonial. 
•U  'U  iX  WALLACE        SILVERSMITHS,        WALLINGFORD,        CONN.  ix  -ts  -tc 
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No  vvoiidtT  Siinlii  ciiiplics  liis  ]>iwk  in  firutiludc!  I'".vcry  man 
is  <l»'liglit<"<l  to  get  a  sliirt.  witli  a  collar  attarlicd  tliat  can't 
wilt  or  wrinkle  .  .  .  looks  sUirclicil  (bnt  isn't)  .  .  .  that  stays 
comfortable,  nciil  all  <hiy  long.  That's  a  \'ttii  Ileusen  Shirt — 
cnstoin  (letaik'd  ami  i)roudly  hearing  the  endorsement  of  tlie 
American  Institute  of  Laundering.  Sanforized  too,  it  can't 
slirink  out  of  (it.  Uemember  if  one  ever  does — you  get  a  new 
shirt  free!  I'hillips-.Iones  Corp.,  New  York  1 

/*   Guarontood  by  ^A 
\  Goud  Housokooping  . 

l*oviiini9. 

HEUSEN    SHI RTS  •  T lES  •  PA  J  A M AS   •   COL L ARS    •    SPORTSWEAR 


Hunlot  ^^eczetdtij  .  .  .  $5 

Like  a  private  secretary. ..lielps  him  keep 
nu'ino  sheets,  bills,  etc.  orderly.  Removable 
pilot  o  and  pass  case.  Fashioned  wiiluhe  distinc- 
tion that  has  made  Swank  world  lenowned. 
In  fine  leathers,  black  or  brown. 


{Continued  from  Page  130) 
The  kitchen  was  warm  and  spicy.  Hey- 
nonny  ran  ahead  and  curled  into  her  basket 
under  the  stove,  her  nose  on  her  paws. 
Ginny  sat  down  in  the  rocker.  With  care 
she  opened  the  envelope,  and  spread  the 
single  sheet.  It  had  been  written  on  Satur- 
day in  San  Francisco: 

Dear  Ginny:  I  get  into  New  York  on  Mon- 
day by  plane.  I  plan  to  go  up  to  Hartford  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  be  at  your  house- 
probably  Wednesday.  You  said  there  was  a 
noon  bus.  (Jinny,  I  guess  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  there  are  some  things  we  ought  to  talk 
over,  but  they  might  as  well  wait  now  until  we 
see  each  other.  As  ever, 

Mac. 

She  folded  the  letter.  Mac  was  in  Hart- 
ford now,  had  been  there  last  night.  Dallas 
lived  in  Hartford.  /  hope  I  sell  the  house,  she 
said  to  herself,  so  I  can  go  away.  The  Miche- 
lowskis  down  the  road  asked  every  day  when 
they  brought  the  milk  how  soon  her  hus- 
band was  coming  home.  How  can  I  possibly 
tell  them  that  Mac  came  back,  but  not  to  me? 

After  a  while  she  put  the  letter  in  her 
pocket  and  moved  heavily  to  take  the 
gingerbread  out  of  the  oven. 

A  car  drove  in.  Heynonny  barked  and 
pushed  the  back  screen  door  open  and  ran 
out.  Ciinny,  turning  the  gingerbread  out  on 
a  rack,  looked  out  the  window.  Mrs.  Bell- 
fiower,  in  a  pink  dress,  was  bending  down  to 
pat  the  dog.  Henry  Bellflower  was  standing 
with  his  hands  on  his  hips  looking  up  at  the 
roof.   I've  got  to  get  out  there,  Ginny  thought. 

Mrs.  Bellflower  made  effusive  introduc- 
tions. Ciinny  took  the  hand  of  Henry  Bell- 
flower;  it  was  dry  and  small,  and  so  was  he. 
His  light  blue  eyes  seemed 

not  impressed  by  Ginny's       

smile,  or  her  dropped- 
shoulder  blouse,  or  her 
dog,  or  her  house. 

"I  see  a  foreign  name 
on  the  mailbox  of  your 
next  neighbor  down  the 
road." 

"TheMichelowskis.  But       

second    generation.     And 

such  good  Americans.  Won't  you  come  in, 

Mr.  Belltlower?" 

He  grunted.  "No.  Want  to  look  around 
outside  hrst." 

She  went  in  the  house  with  Mrs.  Bell- 
flower,  who  was  explaining  why  the  real- 
estate  man  had  not  come.  Had  he,  Ginny 
wondered,  taken  one  look  at  Henry,  and 
decided  he  could  do  more  profitable  things 
with  his  time? 

In  the  living  room  Mrs.  Bellflower  said 
with  an  anxious  glance  over  her  shoulder, 
"Oh,  I  do  hope  he  likes  it.  He  says  he's  sick 
of  hearing  me  talk  about  it.  Maybe  I  did 
rave  too  much,  but  I  just  love  it.  I  could 
be  so  happy  here.  It's  been  years  since  I 
had  a  garden.  But  Henry  says  they  aren't 
practical.  He  says  an  apartment  is  the  most 
practical  place  for  us  to  live.  But  we  could 
come  out  here  for  summers.  We  can  afford 
it." 

Ginny  touched  the  envelope  in  her  pocket. 
"I'd  like  you  to  have  it."  But  Henry  Bell- 
flower  would  never  buy  it.  She  knew  that 
now. 

She  knew  that  even  before  he  had  come 
in  at  the  dining-room  entrance  and  she  had 
heard  him  jumping  on  the  dining-room  floor; 
before  he  had  moved  the  white  hooked  rug 
in  the  living  room  and  looked  accusingly  at 
her;  before  he  had  gone  down  into  the  cellar 
and  knocked  his  head  on  a  beam  and  come 
up  red  in  the  face,  brushing  furnace  soot  off 
his  coat. 

He  jammed  his  hat  onto  his  head  and  went 
and  sat  in  the  car  while  Mrs.  Bellflower  told 
her  good-by  at  the  back  door  wistfully.  "I'll 
never  forget  this  place,"  she  said.  "I'm  glad 
that  at  least  I  got  to  see  it,  and  think  about 
it  for  a  little  while."  She  took  Ginny's  hand. 
"My  dear,  I  hope  that  you'll  be  very  very 
happy  here  when  that  hubby  of  yours  comes 
home." 

''I  know  we  will."  Her  smile  felt  brilliant. 

Mrs.  Bellflower  leaned  closer.  "Send  me 
an  announcement  when  you  have  your  first 


^  Kn((aK*'<l  coiipleH  are  like  a 
^  couple  <il'  explorers  slurl- 
iiiK  i>fl  vtilii  u  haiLcfiil  of  sweet- 
meats as  provisions. 

—MARY  BORDEN: 
The  Technique  of  Marriage. 


baby.  I'd  like  to  send  you  something.  I  just 
love  to  buy  baby  gifts.  Gives  me  son\fthing 
to  do,  going  through  the  stores."  » 

"I  will.  Indeed  I  will."  She  thought. 
Please  go.  Mrs.  Bellflower,  so  that  I  can  cry. 
For  you  and  for  me  too. 

The  noon  bus  was  stopping  out  in  front. 
She  turned,  still  holding  Mrs.  Bellflower's 
hand.  Mac,  his  hair  burned  lighter  than  his 
tanned  face,  was  looking  imcertainly  toward 
the  house. 

Ginny  ran.  She  had  to,  with  Mrs.  Bell- 
flower  standing  there.  She  threw  herself 
into  his  arms  and  cried,  "Darling,  darling!" 
She  clung  to  his  arm  all  the  way  back  across 
the  lawn  to  where  Mrs.  Bellflower  stood, 
beaming,  misty-eyed.  She  made  introduc- 
tions, and  kept  her  radiant  smile  until  they 
drove  away. 

She  went  into  the  house  then,  not  looking 
at  Mac.  She  tried  to  think  of  some  way — 
convincingly  light,  to  show  she  didn't  care — 
to  tell  him  that  she  had  only  been  giving 
Mrs.  Bellflower  her  happy  ending. 

Mac  stopped  inside  the  door.  "Gosh,  this 
is  some  place,  Ginny.  You  didn't  tell  me  it 
was  like  this." 

She  said,  thankful  for  a  way  to  bridge  the 
awkwardness,  "Look  around  if  you  want  to. 
I'll  get  something  to  eat.  I  know  you  must 
be  hungry." 

She  took  the  cream  off  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  rich  Michelowski  milk,  and 
whipped  it  for  the  gingerbread,  glad  to  have 
something  to  do  with  her  trembling  hands. 
She  started  coffee,  and  set  out  cold  fried 
chicken.  /  hope  I  never  have  to  eat  chicken 
again,  she  thought,  but  maybe  Mac  isn't  so 
sick  of  it.  She  sliced  tomatoes  and  tiny 
cucumbers,  and  made 
bread-and-butter  sand- 
wiches. 

Mac,  tall,  and  strange 

in  this  house,  stood  in  the 

doorway.  "Well.  And  how 

have  you  been,  Ginny?" 

"Just  fine,  thanks.  And 


you  f 


"Good.  Got  any  beer?" 
"  No.  I  didn't  know  you 
were  coming  today.  You  said  Wednesday." 

"That's  right.  I  hope  it  didn't  put  you 
out  any,  my  coming  sooner?" 

"Not  at  all."  She  felt  a  sudden  dreadful 
inclination  toward  hysteria.  "Why  don't 
you  sit  down,  Mac?    Everything's  ready." 

He  sat  down  and  looked  at  the  food  be- 
fore him.  "I  see  you're  like  your  mother" — 
he  made  his  tone  hearty — "always  plenty 
of  food  in  the  house."  He  took  a  piece  of 
chicken  and  looked  around.  "This  house  is 
really  quite  a  lot  like  that  one." 

"Yes.  And  of  course  the  furniture  is  the 
same."  At  his  gesture  toward  her  empty 
plate  she  said,  "Go  ahead.  I'm  not  hungry. 
All  I  want  now  is  coffee." 

He  ate,  and  she  sipped  her  coffee  and  got 
the  first  good  look  at  his  face.  He  was  older; 
he  had  filled  out,  grown  up  to  his  big  hands. 
Around  his  gray  eyes  were  tiny  lines,  white 
in  his  brown  face  Trom  squinting  under  the 
tropic  sun.  There  was  something  quite  differ- 
ent about  his  eyes,  but  for  the  moment  she 
couldn't  think  just  what  it  was. 

His  eyes  were  on  her  now,  sober.  "It  hit 
me  when  your  mother  died.  Ginny.  She  was 
swell.  Darnedest  thing,  but  when  I  got 
homesick  out  there  it  never  was  our  big 
house  I  was  homesick  for.  It  was  yours, 
with  your  mother  in  it.  She  never  fussed  at 
us  like  some  mothers.  She  always  let  us  do 
anything  we  wanted  to."  He  finished  his 
gingerbread  and  held  his  cup  for  more  coffee. 
"Do  you  remember  what  a  mess  we  used  to 
make  of  that  kitchen?  Do  you  remember 
the  time  we  made  root  beer  and  it  exploded 
all  over  everything?  " 

She  poured  the  coffee  and  thought.  All  he 
wants  to  do  is  remember  when  we  were  kids. 
When  I  was  more  like  a  boy  than  a  girl. 

"Yeah,  she  was  a  good  sport.  Nothing 
ever  bothered  her.  Even  our  cat  knew  that. 
Remember  the  time  she  had  kittens  in  your 
mother's  best  hat?  She  knew  better  than  to 
have  them  in  one  of  my  mother's  John  Fred- 
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Is  there  a 
man  in  your  l/fe? 


There'll  be  modern  magic  at  your  finger-tips  with  the  new 
Wear-Ever  Pressure  Cooker  in  your  kitchen.  You'll  cook  foods 
that  will  get  rave  notices  from  your  family — and  in  tiny  fractions 
of  former  times  .  .  .  Want  specific  examples?  Tlie  Wear-Ever 
Pressure  Cooker  quickly  reaches  proper  temperature,  then  cooks: 

Peas  in  15  seconds — Lima  beans  in  1  minute — Beef  stew  in  15 

You'll  save  money,  too!  Because  of  amazing  fuel  saving,  and 
because  less  expensive  meats  can  be  cooked  to  delicious 
perfection,  this  quality  cooker  soon  pays  for  itself.  Ask  for 
Wear-Ever,  the  Aristocrat  of  pressure  cookers,  at  leading  depart- 
ment, hardware  and  housefurnishings  stores. 

Keep  aluminum  gleaming  the  easy  Nvay. 
Use  Wear-Ever  Cleanser.   At  all  stores. 

Mode  of  fhe  metal  that  cooks  best  .  .  .  easy  to  clean 

WEAR*EVER 

ALUMINUM   PRESSURE   COOKER 

fi4M^  trie  jt?cde^7^tecl 

—  it  can't  be  removed  while  pressure  is  on 

COPYRIGHT    1945,  THE   ALUMINUM    COOKING    UTENSIL   CO,   NEW   KENSINGTON,   PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued  from  Page  132) 

"I  remember."  She  laughed.  Oh,  ha,  ha, 
ha.  This  can  go  on  indefinitely,  get  us  safely 
'hrough  the  meal.  We  can  keep  Temembering 
hings  like  the  root  beer  all  over  the  kitchen 
ind  the  kittens  in  mother's  hat,  and  there  won't 
ie  any  danger  of  remembering  anything  like 
'he  little  country  preacher  who  was  mowing  his 
yard  when  we  came.  He  put  on  his  dignity 
I'ith  his  frock  coat,  and  he  read  the  service 
IK  a  really  beautiful  voice,  as  if  he  thought  the 
M  words  about  love  and  cherish  were  impor- 
ant.  I  was  glad  you  gave  him  ten  dollars. 
There  was  a  Luna  moth  that  flew  against  our 
vindow  that  night  in  the  tourist  home  where  we 
•stayed.  It  would  be  a  frightful  break,  wouldn't 
it,  if  I  asked  you  if  you  remembered  that? 
'Mac,  could  I  give  you  some  more  coffee?" 

"Not  right  now."  He  pushed  back  his 
:hair.  "I  think  I'll  take  a  look  around 
)utside.  Want  to  come?" 

"No,  I'll  wash  these  up.  You  go  ahead." 

She  cleared  the  table.  Presently  he  would 
igure  out  a  way  to  tell  her  what  he  had  come 
o  say  and  then  take  the  four-o'clock  bus 
)ack.  All  right,  I  won't  try  to  keep  him.  I 
'on't  know  any  way  to  keep  him. 

He  came  in  when  she  was  wiping  the  last 
■f  the  dishes.  "So  you're  going  to  sell,  eh?" 

"If  I  can  find  a  buyer." 

"Why  not  keep  it?"  he  asked.  "It's  a 
well  old  place." 

"That's  what  the  prospects  are  supposed 
D  think,  Mac.  Not  you."  She  gave  him  a 
tnall  smile.  "The  place  is  crumbling,  the 
imace  is  gone " 

He  interrupted.  "Lot  of  things  need  doing, 
jre.   But  there's  nothing  that  couldn't  be 
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done.  We  could  probably  do  a  lot  of  it  our- 
selves. We  used  to  work  pretty  well  together, 
Ginny.   Do  you  remember?" 

She  held  a  blue-flowered  teacup  in  her 
hands.  Her  heart  had  begun  a  slow  ham- 
mering. 

"  I  was  looking  around  out  back.  There's 
room  for  lots  more  chickens." 

She  opened  her  mouth  and  then  closed  it 
again.  She  found  her  voice.  "Chickens  are 
a  lot  of"— she  gagged  slightly— "fun." 

"Oh,  sure.  I  should  think  they  would  be. 
All  those  fluffy  little  yellow  things,  and  then 
later  broilers  to  eat  whenever  you  want  to. 
and  baskets  of  nice  white  eggs.  But  I  know 
there's  plenty  of  work  connected  with  it  too. 
That'll  be  my  department.  That  work's  too 
heavy  for  a  woman." 

The  blood  pushed  hot  in  her  cheeks.  She 
wiped  the  teacup  some  more.  "It's  pretty 
far  from  Hartford." 

"I  won't  be  going  to  Hartford.  I  told 
them  at  the  office.  You  can  forget  about 
Hartford,  Ginny.  That's  all — finished."  He 
came  over  and  took  the  cup  out  of  her  hands. 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  in  that  moment 
she  knew  what  was  different  about  his  eyes: 
the  dreaming  look  was  gone.  She  laid  her 
cheek  against  his  shoulder.  //  there's  any- 
thing I  ought  to  know  about  Hartford,  Mac. 
don't  tell  me.  I  don't  care  what  happened. 
Much.  I'll  take  you  any  way  I  can  get  you. 
No  pride,  that's  me. 

"Kid,"  he  said.  "Ah,  kid " 

She  gave  a  gasp  that  was  tears  and  laugh- 
ter too.  She  pressed  closer  into  his  arms. 
/'//  be  cleaning  out  that  chicken  house  yet,  she 
thought. 


S^te'v...  Ill 


TOMORROW    YOr   MAY   RE   YOU>«ER 
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t  keeping  the  body  young  and  protecting  it 

jainst  disease.  It  was  at  the  same  time  the 

-r  chef,  preparing  the  food  for  the  tis- 

T    in  the  proper  form  for  its  utilization; 

Uie  body's  public-health  system,  protecting 

p  against   infection;   the   internal   master 

liilder,  planning  and  carrying  out  the  con- 

lant  regeneration  of  used-up  tissues;  the 

xiy's  sewage  system  for  carrying  off  waste 

oducts;  the  manufacturer  of  substances 

r  the  healing  of  wounds;  as  well  as  the 

gineer  constructing  the  skeleton  of  bone 

id  elastic  tissue  to  hold  the  framework  of 

e  living  body  together.  It  was,  in  sum,  the 

ritable  "  foimtain  of  youth  "  regulating  the 

sic -metabolic  processes  of  life,  life's  first 

e  of  struggle  for  its  perpetuation  as  well 

its  first  line  of  defense  against  disease,  age 

d  death. 

ere,  at  last,  was  the  first  scientific  clue 
the  secret  of  Methuselah.  It  is  summed 
by  Bogomolets  in  a  phrase.  In  place  of 
r.'axim,  "A  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries." 
*ers  another:  "A  man  is  as  old  as  his 
inective  tissue."  The  Caucasian  Methuse- 
s  reached  their  ripe  old  age  because  some- 
*  they  had  managed  to  keep  their  con- 
:tive  tissue  young.  Conversely,  the 
jority  of  people  grow  old  prematurely 
ause  their  connective-tissue  system  grows 
maturely  old,  a  condition  brought  about, 
um,  through  the  gradual  destruction  of 
essential  mechanism  for  eliminating  the 
sons  that  slowly  accumulate  in  the 
nective-tissue  cells  through  the  years. 
s  polluting  the  spring  of  life  at  its  source, 
his  discovery  of  the  role  of  the  connec- 
tissue  at  once  narrowed  down  the 
ch  for  an  antidote  against  the  cell  poi- 
that  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
g  of  the  organism  as  a  whole.  No  longer 
it  necessary  to  find  a  general  agent  that 
Id  clean  out  the  poisons  from  the  entire 
y.  All  that  was  now  necessary  was  to 
some  means  to  stimulate  the  activity 
e  connective  tissue.  If  such  stimulation 
mad^  possible,  Bogomolets  reasoned, 
major  ends  would  be  achieved  at  one 
e.  The  stimulated  connective  tissue 
Id  become  sufficiently  young  again  to 
w  off  its  own  poisons.  Thus  rejuvenated, 
connective  tissue  would  once  more  re- 
playing the  special  roles  it  played  when 
it  and  the  body  as  a  whole  were  young. 


It  would  once  again  bring  vital  food  to  the 
cells,  defend  them  against  infection  and, 
most  important  of  all,  remove  the  "cinders" 
dampening  the  fires  of  life  and  once  again 
replace  dead  cells  with  fresh  living  sub- 
stance. In  other  words,  the  stimulation  of 
the  connective  tissue  would  rejuvenate  the 
rejuvenator,  which,  in  turn,  would  then  re- 
juvenate the  entire  body. 

As  frequently  happens  in  the  realm  of 
scientific  investigation,  two  other  great  dis- 
coveries in  the  field  of  biology  gave  Doctor 
Bogomolets  the  clue  he  was  looking  for,  as 
well  as  the  tools  for  achieving  his  aim.  One 
of  these  discoveries  was  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  by  Dr.  Jules  Bordet, 
famous  Nobel  Prize-winning  Belgian  bac- 
teriologist. Carrying  out  experiments  on  ani- 
mals for  an  entirely  different  purpose.  Doctor 
Bordet— who,  like  Bogomolets,  was  also  a 
pupil  of  the  great  Metchnikoff— came  upon 
the  fundamental  observation  that  the  tissues 
of  an  organ  of  one  species  of  animal,  when 
injected  into  the  blood  stream  of  an  animal 
of  a  different  species,  produce  in  the  second 
animal's  blood  a  serum  that  is  highly  de- 
structive against  the  tissues  of  the  corre- 
sponding organ  in  any  member  of  the  first 
species  of  animal.  For  example,  if  tissue  of 
the  rabbit's  liver  is  introduced  in  condensed 
form  under  the  skin  or  into  the  blood  of  a 
horse,  the  horse's  blood  will,  after  a  while, 
develop  a  serum  that  is  highly  destructive  to 
the  liver  of  any  rabbit  injected  with  it.  The 
serum  is  always  highly  specific.  It  will  act  only 
against  the  tissues  of  the  organ  that  orig- 
inally produced  it,  and  only  against  the  par- 
ticular species  of  animal  from  which  the 
original  tissue  was  taken.  In  other  words, 
tissues  taken  from  the  liver  of  a  rabbit  will 
act  specifically  only  against  the  liver  of 
rabbits.  It  will  have  no  effect  on  the  liver 
of  any  other  species  of  animal,  nor  against 
any  other  organ  in  the  rabbit. 

Carrying  on  experiments  with  this  strange 
serum  developed  by  his  pupil,  Metchnikoff 
came  upon  another  discovery.  When  given 
in  very  small  doses,  he  found  to  his  amazt- 
ment,  the  serum  does  not  destroy  the  corre- 
sponding tissue,  but,  on  the  contrary,  acts 
as  a  stimulant.  In  the  case  of  our  rabbit 
liver,  for  example,  minute  doses  of  the  serum 
stimulate  the  vitality  of  the  cells  and  aid 
in  the  process  of  regeneration. 


"CCDUIPC"    PCMTrO'       ^°''*^^'^"'   '^^°^   °    difference   a   few 

AriCYIIlt        ULIi  I  LIib      ifep-savers  make   in   your  kitchen    life! 

For  instance,  the  primp-up  shelf  and 
mirror  (so  you  won't  have  to  go  upstairs  for  a  last  reassuring  look)  .  .  .  the  con- 
veniently low  counter  for  dumping  groceries  and  storing  the  family  market  wagon 
.  .  .  the  really  big  reminder  board  .  .  .  and  the  soil-proof  wainscot  of  that  pretty- 
os-weli-os-practical  Congowall  —  are  all  housekeeper's  helpers.  But  the  greatest 
service  lies  in  the  color-bright  Gold  Seal  Congoleum  rug!  Nothing  can  beat  it  for 
ease-of-cleaning  .  .  .  dollar-saving  economy  .  .  .  and  heavy  traffic  durability.  For 
Gold  Seal  Congoleum  is  built  to  last!  It  has  a  wear-layer  of  heat-toughened  point  and 
baked  enamel  equal  in  thickness  to  8  coats 
of  the  best  floor  paint  applied  by  hand.  So, 
be  sure  to  look  for  the  familiar  Gold  Seal  . 
before  you  buy.  It's  your  assurance  of  real 

Gold  Seal  Congoleum  Rugs ...  the  only 

enamel    surface    floor    covering     with    the  i 

famous  money-back  guarantee!  '  ' 
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Metchnikoff  realized  that  such  a  serum 
held  great  therapeutic  possibilities  in  stimu- 
lating specific  organs  in  human  beings  that 
had  been  impaired  as  the  result  of  specific 
diseases.  To  prepare  such  a  serum  it  would, 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  inject  tissues  from 
corresponding  human  organs,  taken  from 
the  bodies  of  healthy  persons  who  died 
through  accident,  into  the  blood  stream  of 
horses  or  other  suitable  animals. 

The  work  in  the  preparation  of  such 
serums  for  human  use,  as  well  as  the  methods 
for  determining  the  correct  doses,  met  with 
many  technical  difficulties.  Metchnikoff 
died  in  1916,  before  he  could  make  much 
progress  in  his  research.  World  War  I  was 
in  full  swing  and  the  work  was  practically 
forgotten.  It  remained  for  Bogomolets  to 
finish  the  job. 

Metchnikoff's  concept  of  the  connective 
tissue  as  "ignoble"  substance,  destructive 
of  the  "noble"  tissue,  prevented  him  from 
recognizing  the  full  potentialities  of  Bordet's 
serum  as  a  possible  rejuvenator  not  only  of 
individual  specific  organs,  but  of  the  body 
as  a  whole.    In  fact. 


■s4, 


his  concept  led  him 
to  contemplate  a  se- 
ries of  specific  serums, 
one  for  each  organ. 

Bogomolets'  funda- 
mental discovery  of 
the  role  played  by  the 
connective  tissue  as 
the  hitherto  unrecog- 
nized "fountain  of 
youth"  resulted  in  a 
new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  rejuvena- 
tion. Instead  of  the 
extremely  compli- 
cated and  practically 
impossible  task  of  de- 
veloping individual 
scrums  for  the  re- 
generation of  every 
vital  organ  in  the 
body,  it  was  only  nec- 
essary, Bogomolets 
realized,  to  develop 
one  single  serum  to 
stimulate  the  most 
active  components  of 
the  connective-tissue 
system  namely,  the 
reticules,  or  endo- 
thelial cells,  known 
technically  as  the 
reticulo-endothelial 
system,  which  can  be 
obtained  in  large 
quantities  from  hu- 
man spleen  and  bone 
marrow. 

The  concept  took         ^^^^^^^^^^ 
years  of  work  on  the  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

part  of  Bogomolets, 

with  the  aid  of  sixty  devoted  assistants  at 
the  Kiev  Institute  of  Experimental  Biology 
and  Pathology,  which  he  founded  and  di- 
rected. Out  of  this  work  came  what  is 
known  as  " anti-reticular-cytotoxic  serum," 
or  ACS,  for  short.  In  simpler  language, 
ACS  is  a  serum  to  stimulate  the  reticular 
cells  of  the  connective-tissue  system,  which, 
rejuvenated,  resumes  its  original  role  of 
rejuvenating  the  rest  of  the  organism. 

Experiments  began  in  1937,  first  on  ani- 
mals and  then  on  humans.  A  special  clinic 
was  established  to  treat  only  patients  over 
fifty.  The  treatment  consisted  of  small  in- 
jections of  serum  and  special  instructions  on 
diet. 

And  the  results  more  than  .justified  the 
years  of  patient  labor  and  painstaking  search 
in  a  field  that  until  now  has  marked  the 
graveyards  of  so  many  broken  hopes.  The 
health  of  the  patients  improved  rapidly. 
Headaches,  rheumatism,  insomnia  disap- 
peared, and  the  working  capacity  of  the 
patients  increased  considerably.  As  the  out- 
put of  the  serum  increased  and  techniques  in 
the  methods  of  its  use  were  further  refined,  it 
was  used  with  marked  success  in  providing 
the  body  with  means  to  defend  itself  against 
the  inroads  of  a  number  of  the  deteriorating 
diseases  that  come  in  the  later  decades  of 
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life  largely  because,  as  Bogomolets  found, 
the  body's  connective-tissue  syst&m  had 
been  clogged  up  with  the  accumulated 
"ashes"  of  the  furnace  of  life. 

On  June  23,  1941,  the  day  after  the  Nazis 
began  their  attack  on  Russia,  Bogomolets 
aimounced  that  his  life-prolonging  serum 
was  at  last  perfected  and  was  ready  for  use 
in  the  healing  of  wounds  on  the  battlefields. 
At  that  time  penicillin  was  but  a  laboratory 
curiosity,  and  the  need  for  a  new  weapon 
against  infection  was  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  Russia's  battle  for  survival. 

Bogomolets  was  sixty  years  old  on  that 
fateful  day,  but  he  insisted  that  he  was  far 
from  being  an  old  man. 

"It  may  sound  paradoxical,"  he  said, 
"but  a  man  of  sixty  or  seventy  is  still 
young.  He  has  lived  only  half  his  natural 
life.  One  can  and  must  struggle  against 
old  age.  It  can  be  treated  just  as  any" 
other  illness,  because  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  normal  old  age  is  actually 
an  abnormal,  premature  phenomenon." 

When    the    Nazi 
^^^^^^^^^^_         hordes   approached 
^^^^^^^^^^^         Kiev,    Bogomolets 
moved    his    institute 
to  Ufa,  near  the  Urals. 
Soon  his  name  became 
a   password   in   hos- 
pitals throughout  the 
country.  In  July,  1942, 
a  medical  conference 
was  held  at  Ufa  to 
discuss  the  experience 
gathered     with     the 
serum.     It    was   at- 
tended by  representa- 
tives of  the  medical 
institutions  of  Mos- 
cow, Kiev,  Kharkov 
and  Bashkiria,  as  well 
as  by  physicians  of  a 
number  of  hospitals 
and    leading   army 
physicians    and    sur- 
geons.    From    many 
institutions  came  re- 
fX)rts  that  the  serum 
not  only  served  as  a 
great  lifesaver  on  the  i 
battlefields,  but  also 
as  a  highly   promis- 
ing complementary 
weapon  in  preventing, 
in  many  instances,  the 
recurrence  of  cancer 
after    surgical    re- 
moval, in  improving 
the  condition  of  vic- 
tims of  hardening  of 
arteries,    high    blood 
^^^^^^^^^^        pressure,  nervous  and 
^^^^^^^^^^        mental  disturbances, 
and    several    other 
seemingly  unrelated  diseases.    Bogomolets 
emphasizes  that  the  senmi  is  decidedly  nofa 
panacea,  nor  a  cure  for  any  specific  diseases. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  stimulating  and  re- 
generating the  connective-tissue  cells,  it  re- 
stores to  the  body  a  considerable  measure  of 
the  intrinsic  resistance  it  had  when  it  was, 
young,  thus  providing  it  with  its  own  orig- 
inal weapons  for  fighting  off  the  diseases 
that  otherwise  come  with  old  age. 

The  American  Review  of  Soviet  Medicine, 
which  was  instrumental  in  making  knowl- 
edge of  the  serum  available  to  this  country, 
comments  as  follows:  "Professor  Bogo- 
molets' new  serum  has  long  passed  the  stage 
of  animal  experimentation  and  has  been 
applied  with  success  in  the  treatment  ol 
thousands  of  patients  suffering  from  various 
pathologic  conditions.  The  very  fact  that  it 
is  a  pathogenetic  treatment  that  activate 
the  natural  defense  mechanisms  of  the  or 
ganism  makes  it  a  very  promising  methoc 
with  great  possibilities." 

Barriers  of  language,  together  with  pre 
occupation  with  penicillin— particularly  thi 
first — ^caused  a  delay  of  two  and  a  half  yean 
before  American  scientists  were  in  a  positii 
to  explore  the  new  continent  opened  up 
Bogomolets.  The  main  obstacle,  that  of 
language  barrier,  was  removed  a  little  mi 
than  a  year  ago  with  the  publication  in 


Ho^v  shall  we  talk  with  you  who 
talked  with  thunder.' 
Or  from  your  shoulder  brush 
accustomed  stars.' 
Eater  of  lightning  and  Truth's 
fearful  wonder, 
How  shall  we  tame  you  fresh 
from  taming  Mars.' 

Amid  the  heat  and  brawl  of  the 
bazaar 
Bring  us  the  breath  of  dawn  and 
lunar  space. 
The  shock  of  danger  like  a  shooting 
star. 
The  flame  of  battle  beating  on 
your  face. 

Stay  as  ambassador  of  storm  and 

sky, 
Of  thoughts  that  soar,  of  winged 
hopes  to  cherish: 
Lest,  in  the  death  of  these,  we  also 
die. 
And  the  fine  sense  of  glory  also 
perish! 
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KEEPS  YOUR  BATHROOM 


BANISHES  TOILET 


^n 


#  Cleans  quickly 

#  Removes  a  major 
source  of  toilet 
odors 

#  Leaves  fresh  minty 
odor 

Used  as  directed 

Bleaches  porcelain 

Harmless  to  septic 
tanks 


f^   Guoranleed  by  *''A 
L  Good  Housekeeping 


ON  SAie  AT  YOUR  GROCERS 
EXPELIO  CORPORATION,  Dover,  N.  H. 


BATHTUB  SAFETY 


Each  year  many  min.  wuimn  and  ihil- 
dren  slip  and  fall  in  ihe  baililub  or 
shower.  Some  die  as  a  resuli' 
ihis  hazard  from  yejitr  home  hy  using  a 
KIRKHILL  STANDFIRM  RUBBER 
IVIAT,  22  SUCTION  CUPS  and  ribbed 
surface  prevent  slipping.  Asailable  in 
white  and  pastel  colors  at  hardw  ar»  and 


American  Review  of  Soviet  Medicine  of 
translations  from  the  Russian,  informing  the 
American  scientific  world  for  the  first  time 
of  Bogomolets'  epoch-making  discovery. 
Many  of  the  leading  American  laboratories 
have  taken  up  the  new  trail  with  the  same 
zeal  they  displayed  in  1941,  when  the  first 
news  of  penicillin  came  from  England.  Just 
as  was  the  case  with  penicillin,  it  will  take  a 
year  or  two  before  our  workers  are  ready  to 
announce  their  results.  When  that  time 
comes,  however,  we  can  be  certain  that 
again,  as  with  penicillin,  American  ingenuity 
will  improve  on  the  methods  of  producing 
anti-age  serum,  as  well  as  extend  the  scope 
of  its  applications  and  usefulness. 

One  of  the  improvements  already  being 
worked  on  is  the  development  of  better 
means  for  obtaining  the  source  material  from 
which  the  serum  must  be  prepared.  At 
present,  it  is  necessary  to  use  reticulo- 
endothelial cells  of  human  spleen  and  bone 
marrow,  taken  from  young,  healthy  indi- 
viduals who  died  as  the  result  of  accident  or 
from  a  noninfectious  disease.  Moreover,  the 
materia,  must  be  used  not  later  tnan  six  to 
ten  hours  after  death.  For  both  psychologi- 
cal and  practical  reasons,  such  a  method  for 
obtaining  the  starting  material  ofters  many 
difficulties.  Fortunately,  America  is  the  land 
that  gave  birth  to  the  art  of  culturing  living 
tissues  of  animals,  including  man,  in  special 
media  in  glass  dishes,  the  art  that  made  it 
possible  to  keep  tissues,  taken  from  embryo 
chicken  heart  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
thirty-three  years  ago,  growing  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate  in  a  "glass  Olympus."  Since 
this  bit  of  living  substance  has  been  "plant- 
ed," the  art  of  tissue  culture  has  made 
enormous  strides.  With  some  modifications 
the  same  technique  could  be  applied  to 
growing  limitless  quantities  of  human  en- 
dothelial cells  from  a  tiny  "seed." 

When  the  time  comes,  some  two  or  three 
years  hence,  when  the  Bogoiijolets  anti-age 
serum  can  be  made  available  to  the  American 
people,  it  may  offer  the  first  serious  chal- 
lenge to  the  prescription  for  longevity  writ- 
ten by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  His  advice  was  "to  ad- 
vertise for  a  couple  of  parents,  both  belonging 
to  long-lived  families,  some  years  before 
birth."  Along  with  a  healthful  diet  and 
hygienic  living  habits,  the  anti-age  serum 
may  enable  us  to  advertise  for  long-lived 
ancestors  some  years  after  birth. 

Tomorrow  we  may  be  youngen 


THAT  MAX 
IS  HERE  AGABN 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 

And  1  worked  my  way  up  and  said  'sir' 
all  the  time  and  finally  I  became  a  tech- 
nical sergeant  for  a  beautiful,  arrogant  cap- 
tain of  Public  Relations."  She  looked 
straight  ahead  into  the  mirror.  "Oh,  1  was 
efficient;  don't  get  me  wrong.  But  somehow 
feminine  withal,  you  know." 

"1  know." 

"I  ran  his  shop,  but  I  made  him  think  he 
was  doing  it  all.  He  strutted  around,  the 
whole  wonderful,  big  cheese.  And  1  said, 
'Yes,  sir.'" 

Henri  nodded  again. 

"Now — now  here  comes  the  twist,  the  one 
the  movies  should  really  pay  me  for:  it  turns 
out  I  like  it  that  way,  see?" 

"Oh "  He  stopped.  "And  your  lovely 

officer?" 

"Well,  he  makes  a  liar  out  of  What  Every 
Woman  Knows  all  right — on  account  of  he 
just  goes  on  strutting  and  never  notices  any- 
thing." 

Henri  couldn't  answer. 

"Now  I  come  back  to  Forty-fifth  Street," 
she  said,  "and  Moe  Devonshire,  Limited." 

That's  what  she  told  herself — and  Henri. 
She  could  see  the  long  years  stretching 
ahead.  She'd  go  on,  of  course,  hard  and 
wise.  She'd  forget.  She'd  bury  the  very 
thought  of  him  in  work.  Work  would  be  her 
everything.  She'd  be  rich  and  successful,  a 
(Continued  on  Page  139) 
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FO^^BBiNE RATIONS  OF 

GOOD     COOKS     HAVE 

BAKED  THEIR  BEST  WITH 

PILLSBURY'S    BEST! 
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THK  lASItST  HOLIDAY  CAKE 
YOU  EVER  BAKED 

It's  easy,  fast  and  fun  to  bake.  It's  good~{Vs 

excitingly  good.  So  is  everything  you  bake  with  ^17"'",^°^'  ^}^'''''^^  Aakier-your  rolls 

PILLSBURY'S  Best.  Your  pies  and  cakes^e  ^""^^^^^"-^i^   lender,   satisfyingly  good.   You 

a  caKes  are  bake  your  best  with  Pillsbury's  Best! 

Ann  Pillsbury's  SURPRISE  FRUIT  CAKE 

•  Ci(«<.       •!_  n  .„  ""'"^es  one  9-inch  ring 

•S.f».ogether    2  cups  sifted  Pillsbury's  Best  En-  •B,e„d  •  1/  .    u 

riched  Flour  "**  '"  •  •    H  cup  hght  corn  syrup 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder  ^  *^"P  chopped  raisins 

2  teaspoons  soda  ^  -'  <^"P  chopped  nut  meats 

1  teaspoon  salt  •Add 1  cup  hot,   thick,   unsweetened 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon  applesauce. 

3^  teaspoon  cloves  •  Add  gradually    dry   ingredients;    mix   weU  after 
H  teaspoon  nutmeg  ^^^^  addition. 

•Cream H  cup  shortening;  add  gradually  *'^"'" ^"*^  greased,  9-inch  rmg  mold  or 

K  cup  firmly  packed   brown  sugar  .r  l  8x8x2-mch  pan. 

(or    li    cup    granulated    sug^)-  m  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  for  40 

cream  until  hght  and  fluffv  rv  ^^ '^^  minutes. 

•  Decorate with  hohday  fruits  and  candies. 

.0. .._  J!?i«*»"»'H's  Best  ^.&^  Flour 

.LtSBUfiY  M.LLS.    INC.,  TRAOE-MARK,  ftCQ.  o.  S.  PAT.  OFF.  ^^^^^p-^— B^^—  ^^^        ^^^^^-1 
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(Continued  from  Page  137) 
tailored  career  woman  with  a  vengeance. 
She'd  be  independent  and  to  hell  with  James 
M.  Barrie.    That's  what  she  said,  but  then 
it  happened. 

"Hello,  Jerry,"  he  said. 

"Hello,  Captain  Marsten." 

"I  heard  you  worked  here." 

"Yes.  Yes,  sir.  I  do,"  and  she  stood  up 
behind  her  desk. 

"It's  been  a  long  time." 

"It's  been  six  months."  Oh,  this  was 
snappy  dialogue,  this  was.  She'd  have  to  say 
something,  but  she  had  such  a  feeling  in  her 
stomach  and  she  wasn't  sure  about  her 
hands;  they  kept  shaking  so.  "Well,  sit 
down,  have  a  cigarette,  tell  me  everything — 
like  what,  for  instance,  you're  doing  in  those 
civilian  rompers." 

It  was  the  old  story,  he  said:  some  colonel 
had  discovered  that  his  M.O.S.  number — 
whatever  that  was — was  no  longer  critical 
and  suddenly  he  was  freed.  Then  a  farm- 
house in  Connecticut  for  a  couple  of  months 
and  a  chance  to  do  what  he'd  always  said  he 
wanted  to  do.  "I  wrote  that  play."  He  said 
he  didn't  know  many  people  around  Broad- 
way and  he  asked  her  if  she'd  have  a  look 
at  it. 

"Sure,"  she  said;  and  what  was  more, 
she'd  call  him  about  it  in  the  morning. 

But  just  before  he  left  she  couldn't  resist, 
she  had  to  say  it. 

"I've  got  over  my  combat  fatigue,"  she 
said.  "  I'm  a  perfectly  normal  girl  again  now, 
Captain  Marsten." 

"You  are?"  he  said,  and  then  after  a  mo- 
ment in  which  he  could  think  of  nothing 
worth  saying  he  turned  and  walked  self- 
consciously   out    of    her 
office.  


Now  there  was  no  pos- 
sible way  for  Jerry  Wilson 
to  judge  that  script.  What 
is  Beatrice  supposed  to 
have  said  when  Dante 
tossed  her  his  Divine  Com- 
edy and  asked  her  to  take       

a  look  at  it? 

She  started  it  in  the  taxi  on  her  way  home 
and  finished  it  before  she  ate.  It  was  the 
only  play  she'd  ever  read  about  the  war  that 
made  a  grain  of  sense,  and  on  top  of  that  it 
was  magnificent. 

She  knew,  when  she  stopped  to  think,  ex- 
actly what  the  boys  around  the  Rialto  would 
say.  It  was  delicate,  original,  daring,  and 
rhere  wasn't  a  cent  in  it.  But  nothing  was 
^oing  to  stop  her.  This  was  it.  She  moved 
right  in. 

OHE  knew,  of  course,  how  each  producer  in 
town  would  handle  it,  if  he  got  the  chance. 
And  An  Act  of  God— that  was  its  title- 
needed  a  very  special  touch.  She  went  over 
and  over  the  list  of  available  directors  and 
angels  and  finally  settled  on  one.  Nelson 
Whitcomb,  a  Yale  boy.  He'd  cleared  over  a 
half  million  on  a  little  four-character  comedy 
the  season  before  and  now  he  was  looking  for 
art.  She  knew  she  could  handle  Nellie 
Whitcomb. 

Up  to  a  point  she  was  right  about  this. 

He  read  it— or  said  he  did;  Jerry  some- 
times wondered  about  producers  and  read- 
ing. He  made  out  a  check  for  a  handsome 
advance  and  got  right  to  work  proposing  a 
cast  full  of  stars.  There  was  no  nonsense 
about  rewriting,  either,  and  he  guaranteed 
them  three  weeks  out  of  town  before  the  New 
York  opening.  A  small  theater  on  West 
Forty-fifth  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  bid  for 
and  rented  and  there  was  no  quibbling  any- 
where.  Everything  went  smoothly. 

Everything,  that  is,  except  the  private 
relations  of  agent  and  playwright.  Jerry, 
conditioned  now  by  six  months  of  civilian 
discipline  and  her  avowed  determination  for 
ind^endence,  no  longer  felt  the  onus  of  the 
stripes  on  her  arm.  In  the  Army  everyone 
presumed  the  captain  knew  more  than  the 
sergeant,  but  now,  when  it  was  gray  flannel 
vs.  silver  foxes,  the  lady  called  a  spade  a 
stupid  idea. 

The  whole  situation  was,  of  course,  a  very 
natural   one,   sergeants   being   notoriously 


competent  and,  without  the  Articles  of  War 
to  restrain  them,  susceptible  of  taking  over 
anything  anywhere.  But  this  happy  circum- 
stance was  confused  by  the  fact  that  day 
after  day,  at  every  casual  contact,  Jerry 
realized  she  was  more  and  more  awfully  in 
love  with  Tom.  Further,  she  could  not 
know — since  love  builds  that  high,  thick 
wall  which  prevents  people's  observing  even 
the  most  obvious  things  about  each  other — 
what  was  going  on  in  Tom's  mind. 

She  could  not  know  that  behind  the  brash, 
pleasant,  at  times  almost  disinterested  ex- 
terior, Tom  was  kind  of  afraid  of  her.  He 
had  never  let  her  know  that  he  had  been 
embarrassedly  aware  for  a  long  time  that  she 
was  his  rod,  his  staff,  his  comforter,  that  she 
had  covered  his  mistakes,  initiated  his  pol- 
icies and  altogether  made  him  look  good  in 
there.  Nor,  most  important,  did  she  know 
what  lecherous  fancies  and  honorable  inten- 
tions she  had  brought  forth  in  him. 

Then,  too,  relations  were  heavily  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  Jerry  had  broken  a 
very  well-established  Nordic  taboo  in  de- 
claring her  passion.  Now  Tom  felt  half  a 
heel,  half  a  fool,  and  instead  of  going  over  to 
the  happy  sensations  of  youth  and  love  and 
a  play  in  production,  he  hid  like  a  coward 
behind  a  cold  front  of  indilTerence,  boastful- 
ness  and  the  security  of  good  looks. 

"What  will  it  be  like,"  he  said  one  day, 
"to  see  my  name  in  lights?" 

"That  you  will  never  know,"  Jerry  said, 
and  immediately  regretted  her  tone.  "Let's 
just  be  happy  if  it  stays  painted  on  the 
house  boards  for  a  couple  of  weeks." 

As  rehearsals  advanced  this  breach  grew 

wider  and  wider.  The  strange  backstage 

world  was  her  land;  she 

had  the  easy   authority, 

and  the  pretty  ex-captain 
could  find  no  comfortable 
niche  amid  all  the  profes- 
sional alien  com.  Both  of 
them  felt  ugly  and  knew 
there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  about  it  then. 


^  The  tree  overthrown  hy  the 
^  .storm  has  m<ire  branches 
than  roots. 

When  it  thunders,  the  thief 
beeonies  honest. 

ln<iustrv  need  not  wish. 


But  if  love  doesn't  give 
any  peace,  neither  does  the  production  of  a 
play.  Without  a  doubt  An  Act  of  God  was 
the  most  complicated  technical  show  any- 
one ever  thought  up.  When  Jerry  first  looked 
at  the  electrician's  chart  something  inside 
her  died.  It  would  have  taken  the  combined 
switchboards  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
and  Radio  City  to'  make  all  the  lighting 
changes  Tom  had  suggested.  And  where 
could  they  find  anyone  to  handle  the  job? 
In  this  particular  season  every  able-bodied 
kilowatt  kid  under  ninety  was  engaged  with 
either  the  Theatre  Guild,  Mike  Todd  or 
the  Army  discharge  system. 

However,  lighting  was  only  one  detail,  and 
seeing  to  the  others  filled  every  second  from 
the'drugstore  cup  of  coffee  at  nine  a.m.  to  the 
room-service  corn  flakes  at  two  a.m.  And 
finally,  in  the  last  week  of  rehearsal,  little 
ideas  for  direction  and  bits  of  color  for  the 
peasant  costumes  began  to  work  their  way 
into  her  sleep.  There  was  no  other  world, 
only  this  one  production. 

For  the  trip  to  Baltimore  Nellie  furnished 
drawing  rooms  and  Jerry  pulled  out  her 
typewriter  and  started  in  on  a  publicity 
story.  It  was  to  be  a  brief  account  of  how  the 
idea  for  the  play  first  came  to  her  client — 
but  somewhere  halfway  between  Trenton 
and  North  Philadelphia  she  became  utterly 
lost: 

Oran — Algiers — the  mimosa  trees  around 
St.  Georges.  The  messages  he  wrote  at 
AFHQ  and  the  notes  he  dictated  in  the  jeep 
as  they  darted  along  between  Arab  carts. 

The  cold  winter  nights  when  they  worked 
late  in  the  schoolroom  office  with  the  funny 
oilstove.  And  the  night  the  Germans  came 
over.  The  sick  loud  moans  of  the  sirens.  The 
hush.  And  then  the  sirens  again.  The  sounds 
of  the  natives  scurrying  to  their  abrh,  then 
their  own  sudden  decision  to  go  on  the  roof 
to  watch. 

The  sad  undertones  of  the  limeys  singing 
in  their  sergeants'  mess  and  the  French 
gendarmes  whistling  in  the  street  below.  The 


JANET:    "When  we  were  growing  up,  we  never  seemed  to 

have  enough  good  silverware  at  home  —  remember?" 

HELEN:    "/  do  —  and  I  notice  you  and  Tom  are  changing  all 

that  in  your  family." 
JANET:    "Yes  —  I  wanted  us  to  start  getting  the  best  solid 
silver  from  the  beginning.   We've  already  bought  our 
first  pieces  in  our  favorite  Reed  &  Barton  pattern." 
HELEN:    "They're  lovely,  too  —  simply  lovely!" 
The  Reed  &:  Barton  hallmark  has  identified  the  finest  silver- 
ware for  generations  of  American  families.  You  will  be  able 
to  choose  your  pattern  from  the  lovely  ones  shown   here. 
See  them  at  your  jeweler's  now. 

HEI-PFUL  HOSTKSS  HINTS.  For  fascinating  and  valuable  book,  "How 

To  Be  A  Successful  Hostess",  send  /o  cents  to  Reed  &  Barton,  Box  ggo, 

Dept.  L,  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 

Reed  &  Barton 
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Hooray!  Fielder  est  Wifts 

become  more  plentiful 

every  day!^^ 


"Snowy-white  Sheets  —  sinoolli 
Ficiilcrcsl  |)cicali's  anil  muslins — 
Avill  firl  a  j;ical  wcicornf  from  many 
a  hoiiicrnakcr,  many  a  liridc." 


"Give  Fieldcrest  Towels  —  real 
Itcaulifs  in  llicir  soft,  clear  colors 
and  decorative  Icxlures.  You'll 
make  e\er\l>ody  happy!" 


"It's  good  to  see  more  I'irldcrest  "Big,  worm  and  handsome  — 
IJedspreads  in  lite  stores  now.  Fieldcrest  Blankets,  woven  entire- 
Woven  in  colorful  desijins,  they'll  ly  of  sprinjjy  virjrin  wool,  are  just 
dress-uj)  many  a  he«lroom."  about  lops  as  Christmas  pifts." 

In  your  better  stores,  fiom  day  to  day,  there  are  more  and 
more  of  these  Fieldcrest  Gifts  for  your  Christmas  shopping. 


MARSHALL  FIELD  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  Manufacturing  Division 

88  Worth  Sfreet,  New  York  1 3 


ghostlike  natives  in  their  long  white  sheets 
huddling  in  shadows,  and  the  two  drunk 
G.  I.'s  arguing  about  Texas. 

The  things  he  said  beneath  the  stars  as  the 
thi-ee  lonely  planes  appeared  and  headed  for 
the  harbor  and  the  ack-acks  sent  up  their 


As  she  took  off  from  Baltimore  for  the 
quick  trip  to  New  York,  Jerry  prayed. 
Please  God,  she  breathed,  /  can  find  it* 

Somewhere  in  an  old  musette  bag  in, the 
back  of  her  cupboard — surely  her  memory 
wasn't  failing  her — somewhere  lay  that  dog- 


sharp  display  and  the  thick  smoke  from  the     eared  black  book.    If  she  could  just  read 


pots  rolled  over  the  city. 
Baltimore. 

The  opening  at  Ford's  Theater  was  re- 
spectable. Unfortunately,  the  notices  in  the 


those  shorthand  notes — all  the  things  he  had 
said  to  her  about  the  war  and  history,  what 
he  thought  of  the  Army,  all  those  curious 
ideas  he  had  propounded  to  her  late  in  the 
African  night.   Of  course  they  would  prob- 


papers  the  next  morning  were  not.  Tom's     ably  be  in  awful  shape,  faded  and  damp. 


style  confused  the  reviewers  and  they  said 
as  much. 

"Oh,  they're  polite  enough,"  Nellie  said, 
"and  they  do  seem  to  like  the  idea  of  a 
veteran  trying  to  write  a  play." 

"So  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  Jerry 
was  standing  with  Nellie  in  front  of  the  box 
office  alone  that  next  morning. 

"I'm  not  sorry  I  did  it.  I  believed  in  it. 
So  did  you.  It  was  a  good  try,  Jerry.  We 
can  cancel  the  next  date  very  easily  and  close 
here  Saturday  night.  Everything  is  still  per- 
fectly dignified." 

"Folding  a  show  in  Baltimore  is  just  a 
touch  too  dignified,  Nellie.  Look,  he  can  fix 
this.  I  know  he  can.  It's  just  mixed,  that's 
all.  The  stuff  is  still  there." 

"Now,  Jerry,  please,"  he  said,  and  he 
held  out  the  Sunpaper  and  the  Baltimore 
News-Post. 

"Look,  what  can  you  lose?  You're  going 
to  have  to  pay  the  guaranty  in  Washington 
and  the  rent  in  New  York.  And  remember, 
Nellie,  they  had  a  bad  time  with  Hamlet  on 
the  road.  What  you  have  to  bear  in  mind 
is— art  comes  expensive 
at  first."  

"Yes?" 


It  took  Jerry  less  time 
than  she  expected  to  con- 
vince Nellie  that  Washing- 
ton, at  least,  wasa  sensible 
date,  but  then  she  had  to 

hang  around  for  a  ix)lite       

interval    to    jK'p    up    the 
cast  tx'fore  she  dashed  in  a  taxi  to  Tom's 
hotel.    Hut  the  interval,  it  appeared,  had 
been  long  enough.  The  desk  clerk  lianded 
her  a  note. 

"Dear  sergeant."  it  read.  "I  guess  we've 
had  it.  Thank  you  for  everything.  I've 
really  learned  a  lot.  I  only  regret  that  I  gave 
you  such  a  headache.  It  won't  happen 
again.  And  that's  a  promise.  F"orget  it,  kid, 
and  good  luck."  There  was  a  short  P.S.: 
"The  next  time  they  give  a  war  I  want  you 
to  know  I'll  be  waiting  for  you  in  the  Cas- 
bali."  It  was  signed  Pepe  LaMoko  Marsten. 

oiiE  stood  for  a  moment.  Those  words  were 
never  written,  she  said.  This  cannot  be  hap- 
pening to  me. 

"Mr.  Marsten  checked  out  around  noon," 
the  desk  clerk  said.  • 

''When  is  your  next  plane  to  New  York 
and  can  you  get  me  on  it?" 

"  I  don't  think  he  went  that  way,  ma'am," 
the  clerk  told  her. 

"Then  get  me  the  theater.  Mr.  Nelson 
Whitcomb." 

Oh,  no,  no.  no.  no,  she  said  while  she  was 
waiting  for  the  connection.  You  aon't  do  this 
to  a  nirl.  No.  you  don't.  This  was  no  ordinary 
play;  and  suddenly,  standing  with  the  phone 
in  her  hand,  she  knew  just  why.  Putting 
those  words  on  a  stage  had  created  a  pat- 
tern. That  gave  a  meaning  and  a  reason  to 
the  months  in  Algiers.  She  might  have  loved 
and  lost;  that  was  one  thing.  But  she  had 
An  Act  of  God— and  any  girl  has  a  right  to 
fight  for  her  baby. 

"Hello,"  Nellie  answered. 

"Hello,  hello,  Nellie.  Everything's  going 
to  be  all  right.  He  s  already  started  with 
changes  and  they're  beauts.  You'll  love 
them.  Call  everybody  for  rehearsal  tomor- 
row night  after  the  performance  and  we'll 
have  a  new  first  act  to  kill  you.  And 
Nellie " 

"Yes?" 

"I  wouldn't  disturb  Tom  if  I  were  you. 
Yf)u  know  about  authors  and  the  creative 
mood." 

Nellie  knew.  Nobody  would  disturb  Tom. 


^  As  a  wise  Frciicliiiiuii  lius 
^  sai«i,  "\  oil  ran  {;«-ii«Tally 
uiii  if  >(>ii  arr  <'ar<-f'iil  ii<it  In 
lriiin)|>h.*' 

—  W.  R.  INGE:  Our  Present  Discontents. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 


She  had  worn  the  book  strapped  to  her 
stomach  all  the  way  home  on  the  troopship, 
and  the  day  going  through  Intelligence  and 
the  censor's  inspection  it  had  been  very  hot. 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  Jerry's  memory.  The  book  was  there, 
the  notes  were  legible,  mostly,  the  ideas  still 
as  good — better  even  than  she'd  remembered. 
Most  of  the  stuff  she  would  give  to  the 
narrator,  to  the  G.I.  from  Texas  who  served 
as  a  Greek  chorus  opening  and  closing  the 
play.  Well,  that  lucky  boy  would  speak 
throughout  the  show  now.  He'd  explain 
every  time  there  was  a  point  of  "confusion." 
He  could  have  the  God's-eye  view  and  carry 
on  the  feeling  of  history.  It  meant  cutting. 
rearranging,  but  in  the  black  book  and  hid- 
den in  the  script  itself  there  was  everything 
Tom  had  said —all  she  could  possibly  need. 
She  was  back  in  Baltimore  eight  hours 
later. 

The  actors  seemed  to  like  the  new  words 

she  handed  them,  and  that  gave  her  great 

courage.    She  made  a  short  speech  about 

Tom   liking  to  work   un- 

disturbed    and    how    she 

would  deliver  the  rewrites 
for  him.  They  could  put 
the  new  first  act  in  on 
Friday,  the  new  second  act 
Saturday,  and  by  work- 
ing over  the  week  end  the 
whole  new  show  would  be 

: ready  for  Washington  on 

Monday.  Then  she  went 
back  to  her  typewriter,  the  little  black  book 
and  her  memories  of  the  rooftop  in  Algiers. 
Jerry  did  not— let's  face  it— write  a  new 
play.  She  simply  gave  An  Act  of  God  point 
and  pace;  she  cut  out  Tom's  unprofessional 
shrubbery  and  let  the  meaning  stand  clear. 
Fortunately,  she  knew  how. 

It  was  risky  work,  illegal  and  amoral,  but 
Tom  wasn't  there,  and  something  had  to  be 
done  and  so  she  did  it  and  prayed  that  when 
she  was  discovered,  when  the  ax  fell  and  the 
inevitable  scene  was  played  and  she  was 
finally  exposed,  it  might  all  be  arranged  as 
quietly  and  painlessly  as  possible. 

Perhaps  historians  of  the  future  will  find 
some  significance  in  the  fact  that  during 
these  troubled  days  our  nation's  capital  was 
willing  to  buy  tickets  to  see  anything  anyone 
chose  to  put  upon  the  stage,  whether  sig- 
nificant to  them  or  not.  The  National 
Theater  was  completely  sold  out  by  eight 
o'clock  Monday  evening,  and  by  eight-thirty 
there  was  the  usual  group  of  dreary  souls 
assembling  to  stand  about  at  the  back. 

What  a  barn.  Jerry  said  when  she  first 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sixteen-hundred-seat 

house.  A  real  cozy,  intimate  little But 

she  never  finished  the  sentence.  Tom  Mar- 
sten was  making  his  way  into  the  theater. 

"The  criminal  returns  to  the  scene,"  he 
said. 

This  was  a  moment  Jerry  had  realized  sub- 
consciously she  would  have  to  face;  but  now 
that  it  was  here,  she  was  terrified.  "I  want 
to  talk  to  you,"  she  said,  her  voice  shaking. 
"I  wouldn't  stay  here  tonight  if  I  were  you. 
The  kids  are  nervous.  Temperament,  you 
know.  It  would  just  make  them  worse  to, 
have  the  playwright  out  front." 

"They  wouldn't  know." 

"They're  psychic.   Believe  me." 

"Okay.  I'll  stay  away,  but  only  if  you'lll 
come  with  me."  She  didn't  answer.  "We| 
won't  talk  about  the  show." 

"All  right." 

They  went  next  door  and  ordered  a  couplij 

of  sandwiches  as  the  curtain  rang  up.  The} 

{Continued  on  Page  142) 
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This  Christmas  Give  Her  a  Lane  Hope  Chest 


!sse:  im^^MSmm'' 


TO  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  THE  ARMED  SERVICES 

If  you  wish  to  buy  a  Lane  Cedar  Chest  and  do 
hot  know  name  of  Lane  dealer  where  chest  is 
to  be  delivered,  write  us;  and  we  through  our 
nearest  dealer,  will  do  our  best  to  handle  in 
accordance  with  your  wishes. 

Christmas  Gift  Special 

No.  2120.  Front  center 
panel  is  four- piece  matched 
American  Walnut  stump 
flanked  with  side  panels  of 
matched  New  Guinea.  Bor- 
der of  cross-grained  Zebra 
wood.  Beautiful  Waterfall 
top  and  front  base  rail  of 
matched  Oriental  wood. 
Balance  of  chest  American 
Walnut.  Has  Lane  patented 
Automatic  Tray. 


Make  her  fondest  hopes  come  true — this  Christ- 
mas. Give  her  a  Lane  Hope  Chest,  the  gift  that 
says,  "/  love  you  jorever  and  ever," 

More  than  a  sanctuary  for  her  precious  treas- 
ures, it  will  be  the  beginning  of  wonderful 
dreams  come  true  for  both  of  you;  for  Lane  is  the 
love  gift  that  starts  your  home. 

There  is  no  more  romantic  gift  .  .  ,  no  more 
practical  gift  ,  .  .  for  sweetheart,  wife,  tnother. 


sister  or  daughter  than  a  genuine  Lane  Cedar 
Hope  Chest. 

Only  LANE  Has  All  These 
Guaranteed  Moth  Protection  Features 

1.  The  only  tested  aromo-tight  cedar  chest  in  the  world.  2.  Ex- 
clusive aroma-tight  features  assure  guaranteed  moth  protection. 
3.  Built  of  'i-lnch  aromatic  W<?rf  Cedar  in  accordance  with  U.  S. 
Government  recommendations.  4.  Lane-welded  veneers  will  not 
peel.  5,  Chemically  treated  Interiors  even  aroma  flow — prevent 
stickiness  and  add  life  to  the  chest.  6.  Free  moth  Insurance 
policy  written  by  one  of  the  world's  largest  Insurance  companies. 
The  Lane  Company,  Inc.,  Dcpt.  R,  Attavista,  Virginia 
In  Canada:  Knechtets  Ltd.,  Hanover,  Ontario 

A  MILLION  MAIDENS  YEARN  FOR  THIS 
ROMANTIC  LOVE  GIFT 
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Too  much  on  too  little?  Better  reduce  the  Ry-Krisp  way! 


If  "too-fat"  is  your  downfall.. .  send  for 
the  Ry-Krisp  plan!  So  simple  for  any  normal 
overweight  to  lose  pounds,  gain  sparkle. 
Just  enjoy  delicious  Ry-Krisp  as  bread,  with 
low-calorie  meals  that  keep  your  appetite 
happy:  Shrimp  Creole,  baked  potato,  broc- 
coli, apple-celery  salad,  skim  milk,  Ry-Knsp. 


Delicious  Ry-Kiisp  is  wafer-lhin,  100': 
whole-giain  rye  bread.  Smacking  good! 
And  satisfying.  Only  23  calories  per  wa:er 
and  i»  supplies  regulating  minerals,  helps 
lone  you  up  with  vitamin  Bi. 
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FREE    MENUS,     RECIPES     AND  SIMPLE     REDUCING     PLAN     FOR     NORMAL 
OVERWEIGHT.   WRITE    RY-KRISP,   10   CHECKERBOARD    SQUARE.   ST.  LOUIS   2,  MO. 


(Continued  from  Page  140) 
sat  and  talked  of  everything  except  them- 
selves and  the  theater,  and  it  was  a  job  for 
both  of  them.  Jerry's  thoughts  leaped  from  a 
hundred  yards  away,  backstage,  to  the 
stranger  across  the  table;  how  were  the  new 
speeches  going  and  what  was  he  really 
thinking?  Tom  watched  her  and  wondered 
how  aware  she  was  of  their  curious  reversal. 
So  this,  he  thought,  is  how  a  sergeant  feels. 

At  intermission  some  of  the  audience 
wandered  in,  but  she  was  too  nervous  to  let 
him  listen  to  what  they  said.  Around  mid- 
night he  walked  her  home.  As  they  passed 
under  the  marquee  of  the  theater  the  house 
electrician  was  just  turning  out  the  sign, 
"An  Act  of  God  This  Week." 

I  shall  probably  not  sleep  a  wink  all  night, 
Jerry  thought  as  she  studied  the  wallpaper 
by  her  bed.  /  shall  probably  never  sleep  again 
as  long  as  I  live.  The  morning  papers  should 
be  out  early,  and  then  she  could  have  her 
choice.  /  can  either  run  for  it.  or  I  can  stay 
and  face  him  like  the  little  man  he  knows  me 
to  be.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  all  over  soon, 
so  she  placed  an  order  for  all  the  papers  to 
be  sent  to  her  room 
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Why,  why,  why  had  she  added  that? 
After  ail  this.  With  her  position  established. 
One  look  at  him  and  she  was  willing  to  bust 
herself  down  to  a  private.  She  broke" a  sprig 
from  the  tree  and  went  to  Henri's. 

"It's  absolutely  no  good,"  she  told  him. 
"You  can't  win.  No  matter  how  you  play  it. 
For  nineteen  long  months  I  played  it  fem- 
inine for  him.  I  was  his  slavey.  But  no  dice. 
Then  suddenly  in  Baltimore  I  took  over. 
I  gave  with  the  orders  and  still " 

"No  dice." 

She  was  silent  a  minute.  "But  you  know- 
it's  a  funny  thing;  taking  his  orders  or  dish- 
ing them  out,  he  always  wins.  It's  all  for 
him.  No  matter  how  you  slice  it,  see?" 

"Not  quite." 

"Well,  that's  what  I'm  telling  you,  what , 
every  woman  knows." 

Jerry  had  made  a  last  appointment  to  meet 
Tom  at  her  office.  It  was  for  two-thirty,  but 
she  had  lunch  at  the  Ritz  with  an  author 
who  was  going  to  have  to  rewrite  a  last  act, 
and  for  an  unexplained  reason  there  was 
considerable  traffic,  and  anyway  her  nerv- 
ousness had  made  her  deliberate— in  short, 
she  was  five  minutes 


•     • 


,yf? 


Ky  Klizabclh-Kllon  l.wnfi 

A  woman's  dishes  all  unwashed 

May  go,  and  in  like  state 
Her  children;  she  may  leave  her  beds 

Unmade,  let  mealtime  wait 
And  yet  arouse  her  neighbors'  ire 

Not  half  as  soon  as  she 
Whom  all  suspect  because  she  shuns 

Familiarity, 
Because  she'd  rather  hold  her 
tongue 
Than  to  let  it  chatter 
Of  who  did  this  and  who  wore  what 

And  who  is  getting  fatter. 
Since  women  can  forgive  their  kind 

For  every  fault  but  one, 
Not  laziness,  unkindness,  greed, 

Nor  even  murder  done, 
But  that  which  all  consider  worse 
And  which  none  will  condone: 
The  sin  of  her  who  tries  to  mind 
No  business  but  her  own! 


TASTE-EXCITEMENT   TO    YOUR 
FAVORITE  EVERYDAY  RECIPES,  TOO! 

Gebhardt's  Chili  Powder  brings  flavor  secrets 
of  old  Mexico  right  into  your  kitchen.  It  is  the 
basic  seasoning  for  real  Mexican  cookery  pre- 
pared and  blended  from  imported  ancho  chili 
peppers  and  other  spices  by  the  exclusive  Geb- 
hardt  process.  Use  it  to  make  excitingly  different 
Mexican  dishes  and  to  add  flavor-originality  to 
your  everyday  recipes», 
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Mad 

Sunny  San  Antonio 
Since  1896 


Famous 
RECIPES 

PACKED  WITH 
EVERY  BOTTLE 


with   coffee  as  soon 
as  they  came  in. 

Her  first  reaction 
was  that  they  were 
all  misprints.  Then 
she  believed  every 
one  of  the  critics  in 
Washington  was 
drunk;  they'd  got  to- 
gether on  some  tre- 
mendous bender  and 
this  was  a  gigantic, 
I  journalistic  joke. 
Then  she  read  them 
again: 

"  The  most  moving 
experience  of  this 
playgoer's  season." 
...  "A  new  genius 
marched  out  of  the 
wars  last  night  —  I 
wept  from  the  first 
line  the  Texan  spoke 
to  his  final,  magnifi- 
cent narration."  .  .  . 
"It  is  beautiful  be- 
yond words  and  will 
win  every  prize  of 
the  season." 

She  fell  relief.  Joy. 
Terror.  In  that  order. 
And  she  started  pack- 
ing. There  was  noth- 
ing more  an  agent  ^  *  •  ■*•  ■*■ 
coulddo.Andofallthe 
things,  she  suddenly 

realized,  of  all  the  things  that  could  possibly 
have  happened,  this  was  the  worst. 

But,  obviously,  that  was  not  the  end  of 

that.  ^    ,  , 

An  Act  of  God  came  into  town  on  schedule 
and  moved  the  following  week  to  a  larger 
theater.  The  Broadway  press  made  the 
Washington  notices  sound  like  pannings. 
One  imitative  old  scribe  literally  danced  in 
the  streets  all  the  way  to  Seventh  Avenue. 
The  lion  hunters  came  out  in  force  and 
wanted  Tom  for  every  conceivable  sort  of 
engagement.  He  was  the  new  Hemingway, 
a  reincarnated  Rupert  Brooke.  He  was  a 
polite  Clifford  Odets,  a  Yankee  Tom  Wolfe, 
and  he  was  worth  exactly  four  thousand 
dollars  a  week  to  Hollywood. 

There  were  a  lot  of  details  to  this,  and 
they,  too,  became  Jerry's  baby— everything 
down  to  the  plane  reservation  west.  But 
only  once  was  there  what  you  might  call  a 
personal  encounter  between  them. 

One  afternoon  two  delivery  boys  carried 
in  a  young  mimosa  tree  and  placed  it  in  the 
center  of  her  office.  Tom  appeared  behind 
the  yellow  blossoms  looking  like  something 
created  by  Raphael  and  a  very  good  barber 
working  together. 

"Thank  you,  Jerry,"  Tom  said  as  she 
slowly  stood  up  behind  her  desk. 

"That's  all  right,  sir,"  she  said. 

Tom  walked  out  with  the  delivery  boys. 


•     •     •     •     * 


late.  When  she  opened 
the  door  of  her  office, 
Tom  was  sitting  at 
her  typewriter.  Im- 
mediately he  ripped 
a  sheet  of  paper  from 
the  roller  and  put  it 
on  her  desk.  Then  he 
got  up. 

"This  is  where  I 
came  in,"  he  said 
and  walked  past  her 
and  out  the  door 

The  sheet  of  typ 
ing  was,  of  course, 
irresistible.  Jerry 
picked  it  up. 

"To:  Miss  Wil- 
son," it  read.  "From 
Mr.  Marsten,  Prior 
ity  Unclassified." 

Under  Remark  I 
was  written:  "This  is 
it;  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
everything  is  in  or 
der.  You  won't 
my  agent  any  men 
nor  I  your  client." 

RemarkII:"Ihav( 

my  contracts,  I  have 

my  plane  tickets.  My 

manuscripts    are 

my     case.     That's 

everything." 

*     *     *     *  Remark  III:  "Ex 

cept— now  don't  skii 

away  and  say  you've  read  this  before 

I  love  you.  I've  loved  you  ever  since  the  dai 

you  walked  out  of  my  office.    I  was  a  halfj 

wit,  I  know,  all  those  months  overseas,  bu 

face  it;  sometimes  you  don't  know  what  yo 

want  till  you  lose  it— that,  somehow,  yo 

will  have  to  forgive." 

Remark  IVf  "You've  given  me  mor 
money  and  fame  and  success  than  I  evt 
thought  I  could  have.  But  you've  treate^ 
me— well,  you  know— like  a  fool.or  a  geniu' 
I  couldn't  get  through." 

Remark  V :  "  I  took  it  because  I  was  seeir 
you.  Now  I'm  going  away  and  I  have  t 
tell  you.  It's  all  been  my  fault;  unfo 
tunately,  I  am  stupid.  I  am  also  ungratef 
and  not  worth  your  trouble.  But  I  have  t 
tell  you.  I  know  how  you  felt.  I  love  ycj 
and  it's  no  fun.'' 

Jerry  dashed  for  the  door.  Whether 
happened  by  accident,  whether  it  was  pa 
of  a  premeditated  scheme,  or  whether  simp 
Jerry  could  run  faster  than  Tom,  is  of  no  ii 
portance.  All  that  matters  is  that  when  s 
got  to  the  elevator  he  was  there. 
"Well?"  she  said. 

"Well,"  he  said.  And  then  after  a  f( 
minutes  it  was  Tom  who  grew  practic 
"Do  you  think,"  he  said,  "if  we  canceled r 
reservation  and  were  willing  to  go  all  t 
way  by  Pullman— do  you  think  you  coi 

arrange  it?"  ,,«;•- 

She  nodded,  trying  not  to  look  emcie. 
"1  think  I  could,"  she  said. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


uses 


Sauces  that  are  robustly  hearty  and  appetizing 
.  .  .  gravies  that  are  so  wonderfully  rich  and 
creamy  .  . .  cream  soups  that  are  always  smooth 
and  full-bodied  ...  so  many,  matiy  things  taste 
so  good  when  you  use  Evaporated  Milk. 

And  you  can  make  sure  meat  loaves  turn 
out  firm,  yet  juicy  . . .  frostings  shine  so  prettily, 
cut  so  easily  .  .  .  cakes  come  light  as  a  dream. 


Yes,  Evaporated    Milk  makes    1001   dishes 
tempting  to  taste,  excitingly  good! 

Good /or  you,  too,  because  Evaporated  Milk 
gives  you  the  goodness  of  milk,  nature's  best 
in  food.  Good  to  use  .  .  .  always  handy.  Get 
at  least  three  cans  at  a  time  .  .  .  Evaporated 
Milk  ...  the  food 
of  1001   uses! 


20   N.   Waeker    Drive    Building  .  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

ADA  is  a  jederation  for  natinmvUe  promotion,  advertising  and  re- 
search activities  supported  by  the  dairy  farmers  throughout  the  country. 


"Voiee  of  the  Dairy  Farmer' 
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Washed  in  ^W^M 


Nothing    washes   sweaters   so  QUICKI  EASY  TO  USE! 

clean  —  leaves    them    so    soft  WoolFoam   not  only   saves 

and    fluffy    as    WoolFoam  —  woolens  —  it  saves  time  and 

since   there   is   nothing   quite  money,    too!    One    25<'    box 

1  ike  it !  This  soapless  powder  washes  as  many  as  1 6  sweaters 

makes  the  ideal  beauty  bath  °^    ^°°'^"    equivalent.    Sold 

,  .  Li      1    .  at     Department,     Drug    and 

for    sweaters,    sox,    blankets         ^  , 

Orocery  stores  or  wher- 

and  baby  things  because  it  is         „ „ ,;„„„ 

■'  °  ever  magazines 

so  gentle— so  kind  to  woolens.  are  sold.  O***- 


Colors    stay     bright  —  fibres 
stay   alive! 


Economy 
Size     50c 


Guaronttfd  by  "^ 
L  Co^d  Houstk«epin|  : 


MatLi  tex  Wool  {n^  a  Wool  FWitv. 

WOOLFOAM   CORP.,  New   York    II,  N.   Y. 


Sofskin  Creme  is  a  thoughtful,  charming 
Christmas  gift.  Because  every  woman  desires  lovely 
hands,  every  woman  on  your  Christmas  list  will  ap- 
preciate your  present  of  Sofskin  for  hand  beauty. 


■a^/^j 


:^ 


^1 


'^Bet 


5(1  star-studdid  cotton 
or  crisp  rayon  lafftta 


THE        SOFSKIN        COMPANY 


Snl'-^^^^^^^l     $  1 .00  Size  (Plus  7ay) 

^Pl^fid^lB     ^"  9'^y  Chriitmai  box 
60^  Size  (■J'/hs  7ax) 


FINDLAY,       OHIO 


lElL  ME  A  STORF' 


BOBBY  want  a  'tory,  mummy." 
Books  are  a  good  answer  to  that  re- 
quest, many  an  evening.  Happy  is  the 
home  that  has  good  children's  books, 
and  plenty  of  them.  But  happier  still  is  the 
home  where  "made-up  stories"  from  daddy 
and  mummy  are  also  forthcoming. 

Perhaps  you  can't,  at  the  end  of  a  tiring 
day  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  create 
the  equivalent  of  a  Christopher  Robin,  but 
what  you  can  create — with  your  special 
knowledge  of  your  child,  and  your  intimacy 
with  him — may  be  even  better,  in  the  view- 
point of  your  small  and  select  audience. 

A  simple  story  of  what  happened  when 
daddy  was  a  boy,  or  mummy  a  girl,  or  some- 
thing you  make  up  with  the  aid  of  two  spar- 
kling eyes  to  tell  you  which  parts  are  the  most 
fun,  may  be  a  better  story  for  your  enrap- 
tured listener  than  a  professional  product 
twice  as  good  by  cold,  impersonal  standards. 
You  can  make  up  stories  for  your  child  that 
will  amuse  him,  and  often  be  better  for  him 
than  any  money  can  buy.  Here  are  a  few 
beginning  hints  that  worked  pretty  well  in 
our  house. 

Fortunately,  the  first  stories  you  will  need 
to  make  up  can  be  very  simple.  For  the 
child  from  one  to  four,  stories  need  little 
invention  and  small  art  beyond  the  endless 
repetition  of  everyday  things. 

A  story  about  Teddy  getting  dressed  is 
very  satisfactory,  provided  Teddy  wears 
just  the  same  things  baby  wears,  and  has 
them  put  on  in  just  the  same  order.  Or 
Dolly  can  have  her  bib  tied  around  her  neck, 
take  her  spoon  in  her  right  hand,  put  it  down 
in  the  pabulum  and  then  put  it  in  her  mouth. 
After  that  Dolly  can  take  another  spoonful 
of  pabulum .  And  then  Doll  y  can  take  the  cup 
with  the  milk  in  it  and  begin  to  drink. 

Even  before  your  child  can  talk  clearly, 
the  acted-out  story  is  apt  to  be  a  great  suc- 
cess— perhaps  most  so  at  this  period  because 
by  its  means  your  toddler  can  show  you  how 
well  he  understands  what  you  are  saying. 
Dmner  makes  a  good  acted-out  story.  You 
inlorm  Bobby  that  he  is  the  cook,  and  here 
is  the  table,  and  those  wooden  blocks  are 
different  kinds  of  food.  You  ask  for  a  piece 
of  bread,  and  Bobby  brings  it,  and  brings 
one  for  himself  too;  you  both  munch  at  your 
wooden  blocks  with  great  gusto.  Other 
courses  follow.  Now  and  then  something  is 
spilled,  and  Bobby  with  great  concern  wipes 
up  the  imaginary  spot.  Finally  the  meal  is 
finished,  and  the  dishes  cleared  away.  Within 
five  minutes  you  are  likely  to  find  it  is  sup- 
pertime,  and  other  meals  follow  rapidly. 
Such  acted-out  stories  are  successful  any- 
where, any  time,  and  practically  all  the  prop- 
erties can  be  imaginary. 

JliVERYBODY  in  our  house  has  great  fun 
with  one  kind  of  acted-out  story  which  even 
possesses  an  effective  moral.  Our  Bobby, 
like  nearly  every  child,  was  finding  endless 
excuses  for  calling  his  mother  upstairs  after 
he  was  supposed  to  be  abed  and  asleep.  So 
one  afternoon  daddy  took  yellbw  Teddy  in 
his  lap,  put  over  him  a  small  table  cover  by 
way  of  blanket,  and  announced  that  Teddy 
was  Bobby,  and  Bobby  was  mummy. 
"Mummy"  was  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa 
across  the  room  and  get  some  rest. 

Every  time  "mummy"  lies  down,  Teddy 
is  just  the  worst  baby!  He  kicks  the  covers 
off,  and  goes  "  W  aaah,  waaah ! "  for  mummy. 
He  has  to  go  to  the  bathroom  four  or  five 
times.  He  falls  out  of  bed.  He  gets  up  and 
plays  with  a  toy.  He  is  too  hot.  He  is  too 
cold.  He  wants  a  drink.  He  has  a  bad  dream. 
He  insists  mummy  forgot  to  kiss  him.  And 
our  Bobby  loves  it;  that  story  is  a  frequent 
request  number. 

These  early,  simple,  repetitious  stories 
may  eventually  bore  you  to  distraction;  but 
for  the  toddler,  the  oftener  they  are  re- 


peated, the  more  fascinating  they  become 
Originality  is  not  yet  at  a  premium. 

Soon,  however,  interests  broaden.  Fron 
five  on,  the  made-up  story  needs  to  be  dif 
ferent  each  time,  and  to  begin  to  posses 
plot,  action  and  characters.  Some  parent 
just  give  up  at  this  stage  and  rely  entirely  oi 
the  stories  in  books.  This  is  a  great  mistake 
Now  storytelling  begins  to  be  real  fun  f6 
everybody.  But  now  you  need  to  know  ; 
few  small  tricks  of  the  trade. 


Doubt,  delay  and  failure  are  the  three  key 
to  the  successful  story  for  the  older  child 
Yes,  I  mean  it.   Doubt,  delay  and  failure. 

Anybody  can  tell  about  a  train  whicl 
started  out  from  Boston  to  go  to  Punxsu 
tawney,  and  got  there.  What  makes  it  , 
story  is  the  doubt  at  the  outset  whether  tha 
small  engine  can  pull  so  heavy  a  train  u 
the  starting  grade,  its  puflfing  and  chuggin 
as  it^tries  { doubt j,  then  the  red  signal  ahea 
because  of  the  bridge  that  washed  out  in  th 
unexpected  flood,  the  efforts  made  to  pate 
it  up  (delay),  the  engine  creeping  onto  tl 
makeshift  bridge,  how  it  begins  to  trembl 
how  the  engineer  backs  away  just  as  th 
whole  thing  crashes  down  (failure).  The 
the  more  careful  work  on  a  new  bridge — ar> 
of  course  the  final  successful  arrival ! 

Try  that  formula  tonight.  Any  subjei 
will  do — indeed,  you  may  as  well  ask  yoi 
child  what  he  wants  the  story  to  be  abou 
Whether  it's  baking  a  cake,  or  flying  an  ai 
plane,  or  going  to  school,  just  sprinkle  wi< 
doubt,  saturate  with  delay  and  add  a  litt 
failure,  and  you  have  a  story. 

There  is  no  story  in  just  going  to  schoo 
Bobby  decides  to  go  a  slightly  different  wa 
which  he  thinks  will  take  him  there.   (Wat( 
interest  growing  with  this  element  of  doubi 
He  decides  to  hurry,  because  a  big  bla( 
cloud  has  come  up,  and  it  might  rain  befo 
he  gets  there  (more  doubt).    He  is  gettii 
along  fine  when  he  hears  a  weak,  plainti; 
"Meeow ! "  A  small  white  kitten  has  got  i 
head  caught  in  a  wire  fence.  Shall  he  stop 
help  the  kitten,  or  go  on  toward  school? 
is  getting  late.   Still,  he  goes  to  the  kitt 
(delay).  But  the  kitten  starts  to  scratch  a: 
bite,  and  he  has  to  pet  it  awhile  to  let 
know  he  is  a  friend  (more  delay).   He  pi 
his  fingers  in  the  mesh  of  the  wire,  a 
pulls— and    pulls — and    pulls.     It    does 
budge;  the  kitten  is  still  caught  (failure). 

Watch  your  child's  eyes  as  the  delays  f 
up,  see  the  deep  concern  when  Bobby  pi 
with  all  his  strength — and  doesn't  make 
And  then  go  on  from  there,  making  yi 
story  long  or  short,  depending  upon 
state  of  your  child's  nerves  and  the  nearri 
of  the  time  Ive  should  be  sound  asleep.  ) 
doubt,  delay  and  failure  are  not  merely 
infallible  formula  for  creating  stories;  tl 
are  quite  capable  of  making  your  stories 
exciting  unless  you  exercise  some  discreti 

Perhaps,  in  the  fine  frenzy  of  creating 
lays  and  failures,  you've  got  your  hero  i 
a  situation  from  which,  unhappily, 
yourself  can  see  no  way  out.  This  is  the  i 
ment  to  lean  back  and  say,  "Now,  what 
you  think  he  will  try  next?"  Some  surp 
ingly  ingenious  ideas  will  come  forw; 
Even  if  they  are  not  workable,  the  hero 
mediately  tries  them  out  and  finds  out  > 
they  won't  work.  Meanwhile,  you  or  > 
listener  will  hit  upon  a  workable  solut 
and  the  story  goes  happily  to  its  close 

As  for  me,  I  like  humor  in  our  mad( 
stories,  whenever  possible.  I  disagree  fl 
with  the  extreme  school  of  child  psyc 
ogists  who  insist  that  stories  should  be 
actly  true. 

In  our  house  we  have  a  Mimi  the  ICi 

who  can  talk  well  enough  to  be  underst 

by  Waddle  the  Duck  and  a  little  boy  na 

Oscar.  And  we  have  a  Big  Willie  Wi 

(Continued  on  Page  147 ) 
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I  ! 


it's  simple!  nothing  to  light... 

non-inflammable... just  pull  up  wick 


great  new  discovery 


kills 


k  tchen  odorsE 


makes  indoor  air 


countiy-fresh 


Now  science  offers  you  an  easy,  miraculous  way  to  make 
kitchen  air  country-fresh !  Just  use  *air-wick  whenever  you 
cook  onions,  broccoli,  cabbage,  fish,  bacon  or  any  other 
foods  that  produce  unpleasant  cooking  odors. 

air-wick  contains  activated  chlorophyll . . .  the  substance  found  in 
its  natural  state  in  grass,  trees  and  growing  greenery.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  unscrew  the  cap  and  pull  up  the  wick. 
air-wick  eliminates  all  disagreeable  odors  quickly ! 

Use  air-wick  all  through  the  house.  To  kill  bathroom,  smoking 
and  other  unpleasant  odors ...  to  keep  closets  and  nurseries 
fresh.  Use  it  freely,  for  air-wick  costs  only  a  cent  or  so  a  day. 
Try  it  now !  For  sale  at  grocery,  drug,  variety,  hardware, 
chain  and  department  stores.  If  your  favorite  dealer  has  not 
yet  received  his  supply,  please  send  us  his  name  and 
address  immediately. 

Seeman  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


PAT.    NO     2.326.672 


kills  bathroom  odors,  too 


Guaranteed  by 
L  Good  Housekeeping  , 


why  risk  offending? 
more  than  5,000,000  bottles  already  sold .  .  ■  ^C I 

*air-wick  deodorizer  and  household  freshener  is  fully  protected  by  U.S.  patent, 
air-wick  is  a  trademark  of  Seeman  Brothers,  Inc. 
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Um-m,  to  have  and 
to  hold— £ots 


Ghc  ^Directress 


AT    GOOD    STORES   EVERYWHERE 
INDIVIDUAL   AS   YOUR   SIGNATURE 

DISTINCTIVE   LEATHER   ACCESSORIES 

FOR   MEN   AND   WOMEN 


'Picture  of  you  and  that  Christmas 
wish  you  hinted  so  hard  for!  U)hy, 
of  course,  we  mean  that  gift  that's 
both  gala  and  good  sense  —  your 
'Rolfs  billfold!   Jie  couldn't  have 
missed  your  raving  about   ^olfs 
new  "man -size"  billfolds  for  women 
— big  enough  to  tote  all  your  cards, 
change   and   identification   dope.   And  whether    that 
package    contains    your    favorite 
Directress  (patterned  after  'Rolfs 
famous  'Director  for  men)  maybe 
in   their   new  color  Copperglo  —  or 
any  one  of  many  other  *Rolfs  designs,  we  know 
yours  will  be  a  CDerry  Christmas!  QSQ  ; 


«/ 


At'^ 


r(j)lfS  WEST 

I)      330    FIFTH    V 


BEND,   WISCONSIN 
AVENUE.   NEW   YORK 
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(Continued  from  Page  144) 
(brother  of  Wee)  who  uses  a  whole  barn  door 
for  a  snow  shovel  and  drinks  his  milk  out  of  a 
twenty-gallon  can.  But  even  these  extraordi- 
nary creatures  find  out  everyday  facts  and  do 
quite  ordinary  things,  complicated  only  by  a 
iudicioussprinklingoidoubt, delay  andfailnre. 
We  like  continued  stories.  Oscar  has  for 
some  time  been  on  a  trip  to  the  South  Seas, 


enjoying  shipwreck,  coconut  milk,  strange 
climates  and  strange  foods.  Last  year  he 
was  in  Greenland  (via  the  encyclopedia).  He 
is  beginning  to  know  a  good  bit  about  the 
earth  and  its  varied  lands  and  peoples. 

Happy  is  the  parent  who  can  share  with 
his  child  the  discovery  of  the  universe.  One 
of  the  best  roads  to  that  bright  land  of  dis- 
covery is  "Tell  me  a  story." 


WHAT  YOU  CAX  DO  TO  HELP 

(Continued  from  Page  40) 


equitable  distribution  in  the  United  States  of 
all  commodities,  such  as  fats,  oils,  sugar  and 
the  choice  meats,  that  have  been  so  scarce  for 
so  long  a  time. 

4.  By  contributing,  in  kind  or  in  money,  to  the 
many  voluntary  agencies  which  are  collecting 
used  clothing,  foods,  medical  and  other  sup- 
plies to  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry 
and  nurse  the  ill. 

5.  By  instituting  every  possible  economy  in  the 
use  of  all  fats  and  soap  and  thus  making  pos- 
sible the  allocation  in  1946  to  the  liberated 
areas  of  more  of  these  desperately  needed 
commodities  than  the  meager  amounts  al- 
located in  1945. 

6.  By  joining  in  the  crusade  against  tariff  bar- 
riers, discriminatory  trade  practices,  ex- 
ploitation by  cartels,  thus  enabling  the  war- 
ravaged  countries  to  rehabilitate  their  ex- 
port industries  and  thereby  pay  for  the  im- 
ports which  they  will  continue  to  need  on 
an  expanding  scale  immediately  and  long 
after  the  great  humanitarian  work  of  UNRRA 
in  helping  people  to  help  themselves  has  been 
accomplished. 

Here  are  some  further  suggestions,  if  you 
ivish  to  help: 
How  to  S»nd  Things: 

Individuals  may  send  small  packages  to 
specific  persons  in  most  liberated  areas  by 
parcel  post.  NO  GLASS  may  be  included 
in  these  packages.  For  complete  regulations, 
which  are  subject  to  change,  consult  your 
local  post  office. 

Contribute  small  "kits"  or  prepared  car- 
tons through  private  relief  organizations. 
Several  of  the  groups  listed  below  provide 
special  cartons  and  specific  instructions  for 
packing. 

Send  useful  articles  of  clothing  and  food— 
without  restriction  on  quantity  or  size— to 
private  organizations  which  periodically 
prepare  large  relief  shipments  for  Europe. 

n'hat  to  Sifnd: 

All  useful  gifts  are  welcome,  but  the  items 
listed  below  are  those  most  critically  needed: 

Food:  Canned  meats  and  fish,  whole-milk 
powder,  evaporated  and  condensed  milk, 
dried  eggs,  bouillon  cubes,  sugar,  hard  candy, 
chocolate  and  cocoa,  dried  fruits,  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  (including  those  canned 
at  home,  in  tins),  strained  foods  for  babies, 
vitamin  pills,  cod-liver  oil. 

Clothing:  Woolen  suits  and  overcoats  for 
adults  and  children,  woolen  blankets,  under- 
wear, shoes,  socks  and  stockings,  warm 
gloves  and  work  gloves,  babies'  layettes, 
material  for  women's  dresses,  and  especially 
children's  shoes  and  clothing.  New  clothing 
and  shoes,  purchased  and  given  by  indi- 
viduals, can  be  sent  through  organizations, 
but  greatest  stress  is  placed  on  good  used 
clothing  and  shoes. 

Other  necessities:  Needles,  thread,  wool 
yarn,  wool  and  cotton  remnants  for  patch- 
ing, adhesive  tape,  gauze  bandages,  tooth- 
brushes, tooth  powder,  combs,  knives,  scis- 
sors, can  openers,  safety-razor  blades,  paper 
pads  and  pencils,  vegetable  seeds. 

Other  Wairs  to  Bvlpz 

Through  the  Foster  Parents  Plan  the  com- 
plete care  of  a  homeless  child  in  Europe  can 
be  provided  for  $15  a  month.  Individuals, 
schools,  sororities,  clubs  can  "adopt"  and 
correspond  with  a  specific  child.  The  Save 
the  Children  Federation,  as  well  as  several 
other  organizations,  has  set  up  special  ar- 
rangements for  adopting  or  sponsoring  in- 
dividual children  or  groups  of  children. 

Participate  in  the  Community  Canning 
Program  for  War  Relief  now  under  way 
throughout  the  country  on  behalf  of 
UNRRA.   Fruits  and  vegetables  canned  in 


community  kitchens — as  well  as  donations 
of  commercial  canned  goods — are  desired. 

Members  of  knitting  clubs  and  sewing 
circles  who  wish  to  contribute  their  time 
and  skill  can  secure  wool  and  directions 
from  many  of  the  organizations  listed  belo.w. 
Several  of  the  agencies  with  European  affili- 
ations are  supplying  patterns  native  to  their 
own  countries. 

Special  projects  for  children  abroad  will 
be  supported  by  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  here. 
At  Christmastime  they  may  share  their 
candy  and  greetings  with  children  who  have 
had  no  real  Christmas  for  many  years. 

Private  Omanizations 
That  are  IMeiping 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  volun- 
tary organizations  which  extend  aid  to  the 
peoples  of  the  war-stricken  countries,  and 
which  are  registered  with  the  President's 
War  Relief  Control  Board: 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 

20  So.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(The  Quaker  organization) 

Church  Committee  on  Overseas  Relief  and 

ReCONSTR  UCTION 

297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
iThe  central  organizatiott  oj  most  Protestant  churches) 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Foster  Parents'  Plan  for  War  Children 
55  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

American  Relief  for  Czechoslovakia 
1819  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
American  Relief  for  France 
457  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
American  Relief  for  Holland 
465  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Relief  for  Norway 
135  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
American  Society  for  Russian  Relief 
5  Cedar  St.,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

(Former  Russian  War  Relief) 

American  Relief  for  Italy 
29  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
United  Yugoslav  Relief  Fund 
677  Filth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Hadassah 

1819  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

(The  Women's  Zionist  Organization  of  America) 

Near  East  Foundation 
17  W.  46th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
(For  Greece  and  the  Near  East) 

Save  the  Children  Federation 

1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Unitarian  Service  Committee 

25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

War  Relief  Services— National  Catholic 

Welfare  Conference 
350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Belgian  War  Relief  Society 
52  Williams  St.,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Greek  War  Relief  Association 
221  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Philippine  War  Relief  of  the  U.  S. 
1720  Eye  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Polish  War  Relief  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
1200  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago  22,  III. 

United  China  Relief 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

American  Hungarian  Relief 
165  W.  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
United  National  Clothing  Collection 
100  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Church  Committee  on  Christmas  Packages 
297  Fourth  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Congregational  Christian  Service 

Committee 
289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Committee  for  Overseas  Relief  Supplies 
1834  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 


Start  Dreaming  of  a 
Pink  Christmas!  ^^^ 

LILTING  bath  preparations,  rose  for  months  to  come.  Maybe  you 

J  strewn— a  touch  straight  from  should  give  yourself  a  gift  too— 

the  hand  of  a  famous  decorator  something  special.   Surely  you 

—  will  put  almost  anyone  from  deserve  one.  Get  "In  the  Pink" 

sixteen  to  sixty  "In  the  Pink". . .  for  1946— and  stay  that  way! 


(Left  to  right) 
.      .     Pk"  Bath  Oil -pink  in  the  water -sets  a  liUmg 
1.   "In  the  Pink     Batn  «jii      f  ^  ^^ 

fragrance  hovering  over  your  tub.  4  o  -,       ■        ^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^,, 
2    "In  the  Pink"  Luxury  Soap  (box  ot  six,, 

the  cologne.  4  oz.,  $5  ^^^^^ 

flurry  after  bathing.  $2  .o 

8.  "L  the  Pink"  Luxury  Bath  Soap- $2^^.^^.  ^,,^^^,^„,^. _,..„„, 
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do  big  washes  have  you  "running  in  circles| 


Better  get  this  NEW  KIND 
of  soap! 


/ 


^/lu  3  f<f^^^  ^^  wash! 


The  bigger  your  was/i— 
the  more  you  need  DUZ! 

Millions  of  women  know  it— there's  never  been  a  better 
soap  than  DUZ  for  getting  out  dirt  and  keeping  in 
colors !  It  can't  be  beaten  for  getting  white  things  daz- 
zling white— yet  this  new  kind  of  soap  is  safer  for 
pretty  rayons  than  any  other  leading  washday  soap! 
Better  get  UUZ—DUZ  does  everything! 

A  LITTLE  DUZ  A  LOT!  Don't  waste  DUZ  —  it  contains  scarce  materials. 


PHOTO  UY  STlJAKT  FOWLER 


HOW  AMERICA  LIfES  IBUOMTIY 


e€ifit/i,  ^0%  ^tte^  letufutecC  ^uMt  cu'Cin,  ^r  ^fKcitf  Cave  ^ucA  €U  t^t  0^  t^  ^cc^te«MAa£tten4^. 
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brothers  KIlis  and  Charles  own 
DO  acres,  tof^clhcr  gross  close  to 
30,000  wi  t  h  I  he  hel  p  of  their  sons. 


ilvr  Cliarh's  and   Mary  ((Jrini) 

chlenwahM^r  in  1902.    Married 

years  llien,  had  ten  ehildren. 


m 

date  ^€ic^taf  733.    .    .    . 


'he  elder  Charles  was  an  enthusiastic  family  reunionist;  traveled  miles  by  horse  and 
uggy  collecting  names,  dates  from  tombstones  and  old  settlers.  Here,  his  immediate 
imily  at  clan  meeting  25  years  ago.  Kids  had  peanut  scrambles,  bag-bustings,  races. 


BY  J.  C.  FURNAS 

Tbongh  average  farm  income  in  L'.  S.  last  year  ^ras 

94150,  Lieittenwainers  itad  gross  income  of  813,000       * 

» 

YOUNG  Charles  Lichtenwalner  bows  his  head  to  say  grace: 
"Be  present  at  this  table,  Lord;  be  here  and  everywhere  adored. 
These  mercies  bless,  and  grant  that  we  may  dine  in  paradise 
with  Thee."  It  is  reverently  done,  as  it  should  be.  The  visitor 
must  be  forgiven  for  reflecting  that  the  fare  in  paradise  could  hardly 
be  better  or  more  plentiful.  What  Charles  is  specifically  thanking 
the  Lx)rd  for  today  is: 

A  huge  platter  of  the  Lichtenwalners'  own  tender  veal,  fried  a 
juicy,  golden  brown  in  half-inch  slices.  Chicken  gravy  warmed  up 
from  the  day  before,  smooth  as  cream  and  with  yellow  lights  from 
its  incorporated  fat.  Chicken  salad  containing  enough  tender  bits 
to  glorify  fifty  portions  in  the  average  restaurant. 

Field  com  picked  at  just  the  right  moment  for  prime  milkiness 
and  boiled  in  slightly  sugared  water — the  ears  are  close  to  a  foot  long, 
maximum  diameter  three  inches.  Home-canned  Lima  beans  swim- 
ming happily  in  cream  and  butter,  with  a  beatific  mealiness  on  the 
tongue.  Green  peas  out  of  the  family  quick-freeze  locker,  picked 
when  fat  and  crinkly,  swimming  ditto.  Mashed  potatoes  lightly 
foaming  on  top,  mounded  up  like  a  volcano  with  a 
crater  full  of  melted  butter.  Coleslaw,  cabbage  crisp 
and  not  at  all  rubbery,  dressing  sweet  and  sharp  as  a 
high  note  on  a  violin. 

Celery.  Four  kinds  of  homemade  pickles.  Cherry 
jam. 

Hot  mince  pie  laced  on  top  with  a  semi-hard  sauce. 
Lemon  graham-cracker  pie.  Potato  cake,  fancily 
designed  in  contrasting  loops  and  blocks.  Shoofly 
cake,  rich  and  molassy.  A  high,  golden,  lemon- 
flavored  raised  cake.  Ice  cream.  Raised  doughnuts 
weighing  about  an  ounce  to  the  fat  brown  dozen. 
Coffee  by  the  washtubful. 

Barring  the  ice  cream,  that  is  practically  standard 
noon  dinner  in  the  house  of  Charles  Alton  Lichten- 
walner, of  Macungie,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  country,  where  people  farm  with  skilled 
devotion  to  the  land  and  eat  with  zestful  devotion  to 
the  good  things  it  produces.  A  ton  of  meat  a  year; 
sixteen  to  eighteen  raised  cakes  and  forty  to  fifty  pies 
a  week — that  is  normal  production  for  Ada  Missa 
Louisa  Lichtenwalner,  born  Fries  up  in  the  Lehigh 
County  hills  where,  her  husband  says  pridefully,  peo- 
ple learn  to  do  things  the  real  old  way.  The  men — 
that  is,  Charley,  the  two  boys  and  the  hired  man — 
holler  if  every  dinner  doesn't  have  at  least  four  vege- 
tables. For  late  afternoon  or  before-bed  snacks,  one 
pie  plus  four  men  equals  one  large  empty  pie  dish. 
Almost  within  sight  of  the  old  homestead,  where  Charley's  folks  live, 
is  the  homestead  of  Ellis  George  Lichtenwalner,  his  younger  brother — 
the  same  type  of  huge,  century-old,  stuccoed-stone  house  with  gable 
end  to  the  road.  Charley  and  Ellis  operate  quite  independently  of 
each  other,  often  with  widely  differing  ideas.  But  both  are  "master 
farmers" — an  annual  award  made  to  a  handful  of  proved  experts 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  magazine — both  are  so  steeped  in 
skill  and  stability,  and  both  so  unmistakably  share  the  family 
beaked  nose  and  high  color,  that  it  is  hard  altogether  to  separate 
them  in  the  mind.  On  various  bases,  the  two  households  operate 
a  total  of  500  acres,  with  results  so  profitable  in  good  times  that, 
between  them,  Charley  and  Ellis  hold  $30,000  in  War  Bonds  and  can 
carry  $45,000  in  life  insurance. 
The  purpose  of  the  master-farmer  award  is: 
"To  dignify  agriculture  by  recognizing  and  dramatizing  its  suc- 
cesses; to  encourage  farmers  to  take  a  pride  in  their  calling;  to 


Charles  bought  home  from  father  for  $14,000,  added  that  again  in  tra«(| 
tors,  electricity,  deep-freeze  unit.  Though  gross  is  $12,000  year,  net 
ncar.<i3000.  "^cdidn't  get  these  calluses '^iitiii':  around, "Charlessay! 


/^' 


PHOTOS  BY  MUNKACSI 

11  dinner  is  day's  big  meal:  two  meats,  four  vegetables,  seven  desserts, 
of  coffee.  Hired  man  eats  with  family  in  winter  kitchen  (year-round 
ig-sitting  room),  joins  in  praise  of  Ada  Missa's  50  pies  a  week.  When 

jwas  in  Army,  family  sent  him  cake  packed  in  box  with  marshmallows. 
t;  Mildred  and  Kathryn  select  from  1000  quarts  of  sweets  and  vege- 
s  stored  in  scrubbed,  whitewashed  stone  cellar.  Apples  are  dried  for 
iknapp,  Pennsylvania  Dutch  delicacy  made  of  boiled  ham,  biscuit 
h  and  sweet  dried  apples.  "We  have  no  doppel  (fool)  in  the  kitchen! " 


inspire  farm  boys  and  girls  by  showing  them  that  outstanding 
success  is  possible  in  agriculture  as  in  other  occupations — not 
only  success  that  is  measured  in  money,  but,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, the  success  that  comes  from  an  upright  and  useful  life  in 
family  and  community." 

No  drift  from  farm  to  town  here,  for  instance.  The  draft  did 
remove  Charles'  son  Ben  for  a  two-year  stint  as  doughfoot  pfc, 
and  his  eldest  daughter  Mary  joined  the  Waves.  But  Ben  is 
back,  discharged  as  an  essential  agricultural  worker,  teamed  up 
with  twin-brother  Charles,  both  boys  working  for  their  father  at 
regular  wages  in  the  intervals  of  running  a  rented  farm  of  their 
own.  And  Mary  is  looking  forward  to  returning  to  her  teaching 
job  at  the  old-timey  brick  schoolhouse  just  south  of  Ellis'  place 
where  the  whole  tribe  attended  school. 

The  family  has  always  clung  close  to  one  another  and  the  land 
ever  since  its  common  ancestor,  Johannes,  a  blacksmith's  ap- 
prentice from  Kolmberg,  Germany,  took  his  wife  Barbara,  his 
infant  son,  his  courage  and  an  elaborate  sheepskin  passport  (rev- 
erently preserved  to  this  day)  and  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania 
in  the  year  1733.  Theirs  is  the  same  good  old  story  of  so  many  of 
America's  ancestors — the  search  for  freedom  from  religious  per- 
secution and  new  economic  horizons  in  a  wild,  unknown,  distant 
land.  In  Philadelphia  the  young  couple  bought  a  team,  loaded 
it  with  what  few  household  possessions  they  had  brought  from 
the  old  country,  and  just  kept  going  until  they  found  an  arable 
vacant  tract  of  land  at  the  end  of  an  old  Indian  trail  near 
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*    HOW  AMERICA  LIVES  * 


AouU-bulte.  parly  al  Dorney  Park,  near  AlhnloH.,,  is  typical  har>.  .lU.uc  l-->'^^' .  '  ;-.'- 
daT sp  "  be,  ns  al  5  x.m.  Sunday  vith  apple  snit^ing  (peeling  and  eormg)  and  V  .rgm.a 
reel  Nevl  day.  apple  butter  is  eooked,  eaten  y.ith  sn.earease  (eottage  ebeese  and  e.der. 
Pennsy  vinia  Du  eh  are  seldom  aseeties,  but  strie.ly  religious  don't  shoyv  up  ..11  Monday. 


Macungie  The  first  house  was  crude  logs  with  the  earth  for 
floor  Farm  produce  had  to  be  hauled  into  Philadelphia  to 
market-a  five-day  wagon  trip.  But  eventually  hard,  honest 
toil  brought  these  "Pennsylvania  Dutch"  folks  the  peculiarly 
self-respecting  kind  of  success  that  is  the  portion  of  people  who 
pioneer  the  land  faithfully  and  well. 

Their  descendants,  no  strangers  to  hard  work  themselves, 
like  to  keep  their  memory  green.  Lichtenwalner  reunions- 
held  annually  until  the  war,  due  to  resume  next  August-usu- 
ally  draw  over  600  people,  so  they  have  plenty  of  kin  near  by 
not  to  mention  a  Midwestern  branch.  It  was  Charley's  and 
Ellis'  father  who  spark-plugged  these  reunions  and  did  so 
much  research  for  the  official  family  history.  Noted  as  a  hard 
worker  in  even  this  incredibly  industrious  community,  he 
nevertheless  found  time  to  drive  all  over  in  his  buggy  checking 
names  and  dates  on  obscure  tombstones,  and  to  write  innu- 
merable letters  to  strayed  Lichtenwalners.  The  sons  are  thor- 
oughly proud  of  the  parents  who  trained  them  so  well  for  the 

life  they  livfe.  ,     ,        .         u        j 

"My  mother,"  says  Charley,  "never  had  to  be  ashamed 
when  people  came  round  noon  and  were  asked  to  stay  and  eat.' 
In  Pennsylvania  Dutch  terms,  that  is  high  praise.  The  old 
folks  were  "good  executives,"  he  goes  on,  with  know-how-and- 
when  at  their  finger  tips.  Mother  spanked  with  a  slipper,  he 
vividly  recalls;  the  old  gentleman  with  anythmg  that  came 
handy  but,  when  the  occasion  arrived,  always  doing  it  well. 


None  of  his  descendants  smokes,  because,  when  en  route  to 
the  Chicago  Fair  in  1893,  he  got  hold  of  a  cigar  he  didn't  like, 
swore  off  himself,  and  thenceforth  started  a  family  custom, 
still  kept  up,  of  a  gold  watch  for  a  boy  who  doesn't  smoke  un- 
til of  age. 

Florence,  Ellis'  wife,  is  a  Lichtenwalner  in  her  own  right, 
daughter  of  a  second  cousin  for  whom  Ellis  worked  a  couple 
of  years  to  get  the  cash  to  start  life  on. 

"Jacob  served  seven  years  for  his  wife,"  says  Ellis,  who 
knows  his  Bible.  "I  served  only  two.  But  I  got  the  right  one 
the  first  time  and  he  didn't." 

The  merest  glance  at  Florence's  kitchen,  with  Florence  quiet 
and  deft  in  the  middle  of  it.  shows  what  he  means.  The  big 
electric  stove  exudes  capability  on  one  side  while,  on  the 
other,  an  elderly  but  inviting  cretonned  couch,  complete  with 
end  tables  and  lamps,  arranges  for  her  principle  that:  "  I  think 
farm  men  ought  to  be  able  to  come  right  on  in  the  kitchen  and 
lie  down  in  their  work  clothes  and  take  it  easy."  For  the 
kitchen  is  traditionally  the  heart  of  the  house  in  this  country. 
A  small  room  in  the  ten-room  house  has  been  set  up  with 
player  piano,  game  table  and  so  forth— young  Donald's 
friends  use  it  for  4-H  and  Future  Farmers'  meetings.  It  is  the 
only  room  in  the  place  with  the  slightest  scuff  on  the  rugs. 
But  it  is  also  as  neat  as  Arleen's  flower  beds  outside,  which 
should  be  taken  up  bodily  and  transported  to  the  state  fair  as 
a  sample  of  what  well-tended  flowers  look  like. 
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Young  Charles'  "  nutsy  "  joke  doesn't  amuse  this  piekle-puss.  The  lyvms, 
Charles  Benjamin  and  Benjamin  Charles,  rent  iarm  up  the  road,  get  use 
of  pa's  equipment  and  $25  a  month  plus  keep  for  their  work  on  his  farm. 
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No  cards  are  played  on  that  game  table— the  family  rules  permit 
only  Rook.  Both  brothers  incline  to  be  stiff — so  does  their  commun- 
ity— about  cards,  dancing  and  such,  though  both  can  relax  sensibly 
when  events  catch  up  with  them.  Charley  forbade  his  daughters  dates 
right  through  high  school.  He  also  used  to  forbid  silk  stockings, 
because  he  didn't  want  his  girls ' '  making  an  exhibition  of  them- 
selves." But  then  he  took  a  Soil  Conservation  post  in  Allentown 
for  a  short  while,  observed  the  ubiquity  of  silk  on  Allentown 
legs,  and   concluded    that,    contrariwise,    not    wearing   silk 
stockings  would  make  an  exhibition  of  his  girls.   So  he  reversed 
himself  with  all  the  aplomb  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  type  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  are  not  the  better  known 
"plain  people "—Mennonites,  Dunkers  and  Amish  who  wear 
Quakerish  clothes  and  do  not  even  intermarry  between  sects. 
These  are  the  "church  people,"  members  of  standard  Protes- 
tant sects — most  of  the  Lichtenwalners  go  to  Solomon's  Re- 
formed Evangelical  Church  in  Macungie — dressing  like  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  relatively  susceptible  to  outside  influ-  ■ 
ences.  Their  mixture  of  old  and  new  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  it  works  so  well. 

Making  one's  own  soap — Addie  Missie's  laundry  soap  took 
a  Grange  prize  recently — lives  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  highly 
modern  quick-freeze  locker  in  the  Charles'  cellar  and  with  the 
fluorescent  lighting  in  the  Ellis'  kitchen.  Modern  electrical 
farm  equipment  is  housed  in  a  barn  that  still  carries,  high  on 
its  reverend  walls,  the  traditional  Pennsylvania  Dutch  painted 
designs  that,  some  say,  are  mere  decoration;  others  say  that 
they  keep  away  witches  and  evil  spirits.  Though  the  children 
do  not  speak  it  too  fluently,  Ellis  and  Charley  habitually  talk 
with  their  wives  in  the  old  language— not  Dutch  at  all,  of 
course,  but  an  American  development  of  the  German  dialects 
brought  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  col- 
onists from  the  Rhineland  and  Switzerland.  But  there  is  DDT  on 
the  screens  of  Charley's  cow  bam  and  the  farm  operates  on  a 
total  of  fifty-three  rubber-tired  wheels  on  cars,  tractors,  spray- 
ers, cultivators,  trucks — the  fifty-third  being  on  a  rubber-tired 
wheelbarrow. 

Individual  variation  has  plenty  of  scope.  For  all  their  being 
trained  to  farm  by  the  same  kind  of  experience,  Ellis  and 
Charley  do  only  two  things  in  parallel — work  hard  and  make 
it  pay.    Charley  sent  both  his  boys  to  agricultural  college  at 


Lichtenwalner  cash  crop  is  potatoes  which  rank  with  spuds  from  Idaho  or 
Aroostook  County,  Maine.  In  Pennsylvania  Dutch  tradition,  all  Lichten- 
walner men  are  farmers,  girls  teachers,  homemakers.  Ellis'  daughter  Miriam  mar- 
ried son  of  "Pumpernickel  Bill"  Troxell,  famous  Allentown  columnist,  who  writes 
in  Pennsylvania  Dutch  dialect,  American  version  of  Swiss  and  Rhineland  German. 


-on  William,  with  his  son,  carries  on  tradition  of  close  family  life. 

in's  wife  once  had  war  job.  "I  couldn't  gel  home  soon  enough."  She 

^  her  mother-in-law,  who  makes  her  own  clothes  and  laundry  soap. 
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Pennsylvania  State.  Ellis  offered  the  same  chance  to  both  his,  but  they 
thought  high  school  was  plenty — Ellis  and  Charley  had  only  country 
grade  schooling,  and  he  didn't  argue  with  them  about  the  merits  of 
higher  education. 

Charles  has  a  fifteen-cow  herd  of  Holsteins  and  proudly  displays  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Farmers'  Co-operative  membership  sign  of  green  and 
orange.  Ellis  skips  cows  altogether,  buying  milk  and  cream  by  daily 
doorstep  delivery.  It's  cow  milking,  he  says,  that  does  most  to  make 
farmers'  hours  so  long.  Without  cows  he  manages  to  start  to  work  round 
seven  and  knock  off  round  five— practically  bankers'  hours  in  the 
country.  He  also  disposed  of  all  horses  two  years  ago,  whereas  Charley, 
who  is  especially  fond  of  animals,  keeps  a  span  of  mules,  named  Pete  and 
Joe,  and  a  small  roan  horse  named  Dan. 

"Maybe  they  go  a  whole  week  without  working,"  he  says,  regarding 
the  mules  with  affection,  in  spite  of  their  sardonic  expressions.  "But 
when  you  want  a  team,  you  want  a  team."  His  voice  has  the  same  tone 
when  he  addresses  Jack,  the  huge,  plow-snouted  Duroc-Jersey  boar 
whose  offspring,  duly  smoked  at  home,  keep  the  house  in  ham,  bacon, 
sausage  and  odd  doings  all  winter. 

By  the  time  she  and  Ellis  married,  Florence  had  $700  saved  from 
money  her  father  paid  her  for  farm  work— potato  picking,  for  instance. 
In  her  time,  Addie  Missie  admits  with  a  wonderful  crinkling  of  smile- 
developed  lines  round  her  bright  eyes,  she  has  handled  practically  every 
job  round  the  farm— haying,  manure  spreading,  plowing  and  what  not. 
Though  she  l(K)ks  as  if  she  would  fit  a  rocking  chair  admirably  and  has 
chrtmic  trouble  with  phlebitis— started  when  a  colt  stepped  on  her  while 
she  was  carrying  the  boy  twins — she  is  actually  full  of  nervous  go  and  an 
indefatigable  worker.  The  girls  are  in  there  pitching,  too,  of  course,  not  at 
sjx^cial  assignments,  but: 

"They  just  take  up  where  I  leave  off." 

"We  play  ball  round  here,"  is  the  girls'  succinct  comment. 

In  this  house,  in  fact,  family  solidarity  and  co-operation  fairly  drip 
from  the  walls.  "We  like  historical  pictures"  or  "We  follow  just  as  many 
radio  serials  as  we  can"  is  the  way  they  talk  when  entertainment  comes 
up.  Pwen  the  big,  fuzzy  shepherd  dog  co-operates  outside  the  usual  line 
of  duty.  If  you  want  a  certain  chicken,  you  just  point  out  your  pick  to 
Collie  and,  with  much  rushing  and  squawking,  he  fetches  you  that 
chicken  and  no  other.  He's  ten  years  old  now,  and  the  job  keeps  him 
chirked  up. 

A  Lichtenwalner  list  of  annual  canning  and  preserving  is  a  stunner. 
Twenty-eight  different  items  canned,  six  deep-frozen,  including  600 
pounds  of  their  beef  and  ISO  quarts  of  peas  frozen,  100  cans  of  peaches, 
100  tomatoes,  100  corn,  200-odd  pickles,  2.'i  gallons  of  apple  butter  and  a 
gallon  of  old-time  dried  apples  for  making  snilzknapp — boiled  ham 
apotheosized  with  small  dumplings  and  bits  of  dried  apple.  Flour  comes 
from  their  own  wheat,  taken  to  the  mill  to  be  ground.  But  of  recent 
years  they  buy  bakers'  bread. 

"That,"  says  Addie  Missie,  leaving  the  spectator  a  little  dizzy,  "is 
the  one  thing  tcx)  many." 

Florence  and  Arleen  somehow  manage  time  to  make  all  their  own 
clothes,  taking  it  as  self-evident  fact  that  they  get  far  nicer  things  that 
way  for  far  less.  Last  winter  Florence  was  toying  with  the  idea  of  blow- 
ing herself  to  a  bought  tailored  suit  and  looked  all  through  Allentown 
stores.  But  the  only  thing  that  would  do  at  all  cost  forty-five  dollars  and, 
she  knew  very  well  she  could  make  a  better  suit  of  better  material  her- 
self and  still  save  money.  So  she  did.  And  it  was.  Charley's  girls  are 
also  capable  seamstresses,  but  teaching  school  and  working  in  a  larger 
household  make  it  necessary  occasionally  to  buy  "Something.  They  buy 
and  make  so  devotedly  for  their  mother  that  she  hasn't  had  to  worry 
about  clothes  problems  for  years. 

This  year  Charley  put  a  small  porch  on  the  long  side  of  the  old  house 
where  he  was  born.  Everybody  advised  him  to  use  concrete,  but  he  stuck 
to  wood,  painted  a  decorous  gray. 

"I  didn't  want  anything  all  hard  and  cold  like  concrete,"  he  says. 
"This  top  step"— thumping  it — "is  where  I  sit  after  I  get  through  my 
day's  work.  I  want  some  spring  in  it." 

He  sits  there  after  washing  up  till  supper  is  called.  Only  some  kind  of 
meat,  a  couple  of  vegetables,  jam  and  pie  and  pickles  and  cake  and  cof- 
.  fee — dinner  was  the  heavy  meal. 
',?'•'    Again  young  Charles  bows  his  head : 
"        "  Be  present  at  this  table.  Lord.  .  .  ." 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Give  its  loveliness 


cool-ivater  IVORY  ^^OIV 


the  ^^ snowdrop'^  soap  that  goes  a  step  farther 
in  keeping  pretty  things  .  ,  ,  pretty  longer! 

Of  course  you  love  pretty  lingerie  . . .  every  woman 
does!  You're  not  Frivolous— just  feminine.  And  now 
you  can  keep  it  looking  lovely  — longer— with  wonder- 
ful Ivory  Snow! 


Ivory  Snow  is  unique  . . .  modern  . . .  newer  than  flake  soaps 
. . .  differefit  from  cake  soaps!  It's  the  only  soap  that's  Ivory-mild 
—in  speedy  granulated  form. 

Those  sparkling  white  "snowdrop"  granules  are  quick-dis- 
solving—foam into  instant  suds  even  in  cool  water!  They 
cleanse  quickly,  gently— rinse  out  completely  ivithoiit  riihhing! 


Gentle,  safe  Ivory  Snow  carries  protection  a  step 
farther  than  other  soaps  not  Ivory-mild.  Give  that  extra 
protection  to  the  flowerlike  bloom  of  lingerie  colors! 
Give  longer  life  to  the  beauty  of  lingerie  fabrics . . . 
to  the  flattery  of  smoothly  fitting  lines. 

Wash  those  pretty  things  OFTEN  —  the  Ivory  Snow 
way.  After  each  wearing's  best  of  all !  It's  a  beauty  treat- 
ment that  keeps  lovely  lingerie— ZoveZy  longer!  P.S.  It's 
as  easy  on  your  hands  as  on  your  cherished  washables. 


IMPORTANT !  All  soap  is  made  of  vital 
materials.  S-t-r-e-t-c-h  Ivory  Snow! 


Ivory  Snow  is  the  only 
soap  that  is  both  Ivory- 
mild  and  granulated 
for  speedy  sudsing! 


IVORY  SJVOir 


For  a  month  wash  a\\  your  nice  things  only  with 

Ivory  Snow,  following  tested  directions  on  the  back 

of  the  box.  Decide  whether  any  other  soap  has  ever 

given  you  all  these  wonders  .  .  . 

1-  Such  suds  even  in  cool  water! 

2.  Such  quick-dissolving  "snowdrop"  granulesi 

•5.  So  kind  to  colors! 

■1-  So  wonderful  for  stockings! 

5.  Inexpensive  to  use! 

6.  So  quick-cleansing! 

7.  So  easy-rinsing! 

8.  So  marvelous  for  wools! 

9.  Gives  longer  life  to  the  glamour  of  washables! 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


December,  1945 


A  marvel  of  strength 

is  my  Cousin  Marie 
She's  husky  and  hearty 

and  hale  as  can  be. 


Yet  her  sister,  Patricia 

who's  frail  as  she's  small 
Makes  her  windows  sparkle — 

no  trouble  at  all! 


So  easy  to  use,  it's 

a  homemaker's  dream 
Spray  it  on !  Wipe  it  off! 

Your  windows  will  gleam. 


K^r^ 


No  task  is  too  heavy 

for  her,  so  I'm  told. 
'Cept  washing  the  windows — 

it  knocks  her  out  cold. 


'Cause  she  uses  WINDEX, 

the  smart  little  lass. 
It's  perfect  for  windows 

and  all  kinds  of  glass. 


"You  just  can't  beat  WINDEX!" 
she'll  proudly  maintain. 
"And  thrifty?  Costs  less  than 

a  penny  per  pane!" 


WINDEX  is  a  must  for  house  cleaning!  No 
streaking,  no  film,  when  you  insist  on  this  non- 
inflammable,  oil-free  cleaner  that  costs  but  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  window  pane.  Don't  trust 
cheap  substitutes! 

Get  Brighter  Windo>vs  Quicker  With  — 

WINDEX 

•  -ADEMARK  BEG.  u.  s.  PAT.  OFF.  fa/  The  Dfocited  Compon/ 


For  Extra  Economy,  Buy 
The  Big  20-ounce  Size 


(■..l.r.   I'M...    Iht-  l)r«.-kett  Co 
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Preventing  Children's  Problems 


IF  you  are  an  average  intelligent  American 
parent,  you  have  learned  a  lot  about  pre- 
venting children's  diseases.  In  addition 
you've  learned  rules  of  hygiene  that  cut 
down  the  incidence  of  colds  and  other  ill- 
nesses in  your  family.  But  unless  you  are  very 
different  from  the  ordinary  parent,  you  are 
still  looking  for  preventive  measures  for 
children's  behavior  problems.  You  wish  that 
the  child  specialists  would  present  us  with  a 
system  whereby  it  would  be  as  easy  to  keep 
children  from  having  nightmares,  fears, 
tantrums  and  stubbornness  as  it  is  to  pre- 
vent their  having  smallpox  and  diphtheria. 

Take  a  look  at  the  children  you  know. 
You'll  find  some  very  happy  ones  and  very 
likely  you'll  also  find  some  problems.  For 
instance,  your  neighbor  may  confide  to  you 
that  her  seven-year-old  daughter  has  night- 
mares, really  frightful  ones.  And  the  mother 
of  six-year-old  Johnny  could  tell  you  that 
sometimes  she  thinks  Johnny  will  drive  her 
to  distraction,  he's  so  naughty  now  that  his 
new  baby  sister  has  arrived.  Little  Joan 
with  the  sad  face  may  tell  you  that  the  peo- 
l)le  she  calls  mamma  and  daddy  aren't  really 
licrs.  Although  this  tale  is  a  myth,  Joan 
truly  believes  it. 

The  children  with  these  problems  aren't 
ha|)py,  and  their  mothers  are  frequently  dis- 
tressed. Even  though  jiarents  know  that 
mental  health  is  just  as  imix)rtant  as  physi- 
cal health,  they  may  not  know  how  to  go 
alx>ut  ensuring  their  children's  happiness. 

So  far,  child  specialists  can't  offer  us  a 
sugar-coated  system  of  rearing  children. 
But  they  can  and  do  offer  us  two  principles 
that  are  practically  foolproof  for  preventing 
the  majority  of  children's  problems.  These 
two  principles  are:  first,  build  up  a  child's 
basic  security  in  the  family  relationships^ 
and  second,  build  up  a  child's  sense  of  ade- 
ciuncy  in  his  community.  It  is  most  im- 
portant from  the  time  a  baby  is  first  born 
that  he  feel  a  sense  of  security  or  belonging- 
ness.  Later,  and  particularly  when  the  child 
goes  to  sch(X)l,  it  is  imixirtant  that  he  feel  he 
can  hold  his  own  in  school  and  at  play. 

Instilling  a  sense  of  security  or  a  sense  of 
adequacy  in  a  child  is  not  easy.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  thought  and  effort.  True,  every  year 
thousands  of  parents  seem  to  produce  happy 
and  healthy  children  by  trusting  only  to 
their  innate  good  judgment.  But  it  will  help 
many  parents  if  they  are  aware  of  what 
security  and  adequacy  are  and  what  are 
some  of  the  means  of  obtaining  them. 

What  is  basic  security?  Basic  security  is 
the  sense  of  belongingness  that  is  learned 
early  in  family  life.  You  start  building  up 
your  baby's  sense  of  security  the  very  first 
time  you  hold  him.  You  are  a  wise  parent 
if  you  hold  him  and  say — or  think,  since 
it's  your  attitude  that  counts — "You  are 
mine.  I  love  you  because  you  are  our  baby 
and  to  me  you  are  the  most  wonderful  thing 
in  the  world.  We  shall  not  care,  you  and  I, 
whal  you  are;  it's  ivho  you  are  that  matters." 

But  there  is  little  security  if  a  mother 
holds  her  baby  and  thinks,  "Why  weren't 
you  a  boy?  We  preferred  a  boy.  We  didn't 
want  a  baby  now  anyway,  so  try  not  to  be 
too  much  bother.  Your  father  doesn't  really 
like  babies  and  I  have  enough  trouble  get- 
ting along  with  him." 

Many's  the  mother  who,  deep  in  her 
heart,  feels  that  she  is  being  cheated  out  of 
a  career,  out  of  a  pleasant  carefree  life  with 
her  husband,  out  of  a  life  of  leisure  by  having 
a  child.  She  wouldn't  say  so  in  most  cases, 
because  such  thoughts  make  her  feel  guilty. 
But  if  she  doesn't  welcome  her  baby  gen- 
uinely and  learn  to  love  him,  the  baby  will 
know  it  and  will  be  cheated  out  of  his  proper 
sense  of  security. 


Fortunately,  it  isn't  hard  to  learn  to  love 
babies.  They  are  so  dependent  on  our  care 
that  even  though  there  may  have  been  times 
when  we  weren't  sure  how  we  could  fit  an- 
other baby  into  our  schedule  and  our  budget, 
it  doesn't  take  many  weeks  for  them  to  work 
their  way  into  our  hearts. 

Remember  the  first  time  you  took  your 
baby  to  the  doctor's  office  to  be  weighed  and 
examined?  Remember  how  your  baby  cried 
when  you  put  him  in  the  basket  scale?  For 
a  minute  his  whole  world  was  shaky,  his 
security  gone.  And  then  you  held  him  firmly 
and  he  was  quiet  and  peaceful. 

And  do  you  remember  that  sudden  noise 
in  his  nursery?  The  window  blind  flew  up, 
or  something  dropped  to  the  floor.  Your 
baby  cried,  but  only  until  you  picked  him 
up  and  held  him  close  to  you.  And  let's  hope 
it  never  happened  to  you,  but  perhaps  you've 
seen  a  mother  holding  her  baby  and  carrying 
on  a  quarrel  with  her  husband  at  the  same 
time;  the  baby  cried  just  as  much  as  if  he 
were  on  a  shaky  scale  or  hearing  a  loud  noise. 
In  fact,  as  a  baby  gets  older  he  can  sense  a 
quarrel  even  if  he  isn't  being  held.  He  be- 
comes aware  of  more  things  about  him,  and 
the  happiness  of  his  mother  and  father  is 
most  important  to  his  sense  of  security.  Be- 
fore a  child  is  very  old  he  can  recognize  diffi- 
culty between  his  parents  even  though  they 
try  not  to  talk  about  their  disagreements. 

Children  know  much  more  than  we  give 
them  credit  for.  You  may  be  clever  enough 
to  fool  your  neighbors,  your  friends  and 
your  relatives,  but  you  can't  fool  your  chil- 
dren. Should  there  be  something  missing 
in  the  happiness  of  your  home  life,  your 
children  would  know  it.  It  is  in  a  happy 
family  life  that  your  child  absorbs  his 
sense  of  security.  You've  got  to  love  your 
children  and  your  husband  and  whomever 
you  live  with  in  order  to  give  your  child  the 
proper  environment  for  mental  health.  The 
number  of  problem  children  who  come  from 
broken  homes  is  notorious,  as  every  social 
worker's  records  show.  But  it  is  the  bickering 
and  quarreling  that  precede  the  broken  home 
as  much  as  the  actual  fact  of  separation 
or  divorce  that  are  hard  on  the  children. 

There  comes  a  time  when  parents  have  to 
teach  their  children  more  than  "I  love  you" 
and  "You  belong  to  me."  You  must  teach 
them  to  be  adequate  according  to  their  age 
and  abilities.  Children  have  to  learn  many 
lessons  about  eating  and  playing  and  dress- 
ing. These  first  lessons  should  be  taught 
nonchalantly,  praising  the  child  for  his  suc- 
cesses but  ignoring  his  failures.  If  we  put 
too  much  stress  on  what  our  child  is  learn- 
ing, we  start  undermining  his  sense  of  secu- 
rity by  making  him  feel  that  our  affections 
for  him  depend  on  how  well  he  performs. 
When  it  comes  to  toilet  training,  lots  of  pa- 
rents have  been  known  to  praise  the  suc- 
cesses and  punish  the  failures.  We've  seen 
wee  tots  who  weren't  physiologically  capable 
of  sphincter  control  who  were  made  to  sit 
on  the  toilet  until  they  produced  results,  for 
if  they  didn't  do  so  their  mothers  scolded 
them.  This  is  making  the  child  depend  on 
his  performance  for  his  nwther's  love. 

We  can  see  other  examples  of  mothers' 
hurrying  their  children  on  toward  activities 
for  which  they  are  not  yet  ready.  Toddlers 
are  made  to  give  over  favorite  toys  to  little 
guests  by  parents  who  expect  those  so  very 
young  to  conceal  their  selfish  impulses.  Lit- 
tle children  who  can't  distinguish  between 
fairy  tales  and  real  lies  are  punished  for 
being  naughty.  There  are  parents  who  try 
to  reason  with  a  child  far  beyond  its  intel- 
lectual capabilities.  Some  parents  feel  an- 
noyed because  their  children  cannot  read 
and  write  as  well  as  the  neighbor's. 
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Each  child's  performance  must  be  based 
n  his  own  individuaHty,  his  own  rate  of 
rtiwth.  A  child  can  become  a  problem  if  he 
;  thrown  in  a  group  which  is  ahead  of 
im  in  age  and  abilities.  Take  the  case  of 
iisan,  aged  nine,  who  was  referred  to  a 
linic  for  problem  children  because  she  wet 
er  bed  at  night,  refused  her  food  and  hated 
hool.  The  physician  could  find  nothing 
hysically  wrong  with  Susan,  but  the  psy- 
tiologist  discovered  that  Susan  had  no 
laymates  of  her  own  age.  Susan  spent  all 
er  playtime  with  her  twelve-year-old  sister 
nd  her  friends.  The  twelve-year-olds  liked 
er,  but  Susan  grew  so  tired  in  keeping 
p  with  the  older  group  at  play  that  she 
ad  no  energy  left  over  for  normal  nine- 
ear-old  behavior  at  school  and  at  home. 
nee  encouraged  to  play  with  children  of 
er  own  age,  Susan's  problems  cleared  up 
most  immediately. 

It  seems  to  be  difficult  for  some  parents 
realize  that  each  child  has  his  own  abili- 
es  and  his  own  limitations.  Professional 
>milies  are  perhaps  the  worst  offenders  in 
tting  family  standards  rather  than  in- 
ividual  standards  for  each  child.  Why  it 
lOuld  be  any  different  for  the  son  of  a  col- 
ge  professor  to  become  a  garage  mechanic 
lan  for  the  son  of  a  garage  mechanic  to  be- 
)me  a  college  professor,  I  do  not  know.  But 
you  talk  to  some  of  the  sons  of  professors 
id  physicians  and  other  professional  peo- 
e,  they  will  frequently  tell  you  that  they 
ent  on  with  their  "higher  education"  hat- 
g  it,  but  having  to  do  it  to  keep  up  the 
mily's  reputation. 

How  many  parents  are  doing  their  chil- 
en  an  injustice  by  permitting  or  forcing 
leir  children  to  overcompete?  Keeping  up 
th  the  Joneses'  child,  keeping  ahead  of 
.e  relatives,  playing  one  child  against  the 
her  are  sure  ways  of  killing  happiness  and 
ental  health.  How  can  we  avoid  having  our 
ildren  thrust  into  competition  with  other 
Idren?  The  answer  is,  we  can  and  should 
oid  competition  during  the  first  few  years 
our  children's  life,  while  they  are  develop- 
l  their  sense  of  security.  Then  when  our 
ildren  go  to  school,  we  can  learn  to  cope 
th  it  wisely. 

Good  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens 
d  primary  schools  will  not  lay  too  much 
:ess  on  competition.  But  in  our  school 
stem  as  it  exists  today,  before  the  child 
very  far  along  he  must  learn  to  give  an 
equate  performance — adequate  for  the 
lool  standards  as  well  as  for  his  indi- 
iual  rate  of  growth.  It  is  when  the  child 
es  to  school  that  he  must  depend  for  his 
ppiness  on  a  sense  of  adequacy  as  well 
a  sense  of  security.  The  security  rela- 
mship  should  still  hold  at  home — parents 
buld  not  refuse  affection  on  the  grounds 
poor  performance  in  school — but  the 
ichers  will  demand  adequacy. 
Therefore,  since  your  school  child's  happi- 
ss  depends  on  his  sense  of  adequacy,  help 


him  to  be  adequate  and  to  feel  adequate. 
There  are  hundreds  of  ways  of  being  normal 
other  than  having  an  I.Q.  of  100,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  ways  of  being  adequate 
without  getting  good  grades  in  school.  If 
your  child  gets  poor  grades  in  school,  help 
him  to  find  out  where  he  can  excel.  Here  is 
where  parents  and  teachers  should  work 
together.  Your  child  will  be  good  in  some- 
thing, if  you  will  help  him  find  what  that  is. 
Maybe  it  will  be  music,  perhaps  art,  sports, 
or  any  one  of  a  dozen  things. 

Praise  your  school  child  for  whatever  per- 
formance is  good.  Dr.  James  S.  Plant,  who 
is  the  director  of  the  Essex  County,  New  Jer- 
sey, Juvenile  Clinic,  has  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  the  problems 
of  children  seem  to  be  affected  by  their 
parents'  overstressing  the  bad  performance 
and  disregarding  the  good  performance. 
You  don't  have  to  praise  everything  your 
child  does.  In  fact,  he  would  be  the  first  to 
catch  on  to  your  insincerity  if  you  praised 
him  for  something  he  didn't  do  well.  Just 
find  something  to  appreciate  and  don't 
harp  on  his  mistakes. 

One  of  the  best  discussions  of  the  impor- 
tance of  security  and  adequacy  to  the  child 
may  be  found  in  Doctor  Plant's  book.  Per- 
sonality and  the  Cultural  Pattern.  On  pages 
275  and  276  of  this  book  he  says,  "Every 
clinic  knows  the  individual  child  who,  once 
completely  aware  of  the  fundamental  love 
of  the  parents,  seems  to  sail  along  rather 
comfortably  in  spite  of  drunkenness  and 
poverty  in  the  home,  or  wretched  setups  in 
the  school.  That  is,  security,  once  firmly 
established  in  the  family,  spreads  itself 
through  or  is  a  solid  foundation  under  every- 
thing else  that  the  child  does.  Adequacy,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  be  established  in  any 
one  of  the  child's  adjustments — and  it  're- 
mains' in  that  adjustment  to  be  turned  to 
when  the  child  needs  it.  Thus  he  may  be  a 
second-rater  in  school,  teased  on  the  street, 
a  poor  athlete — but  if  he  is  the  champion 
checker  player  in  the  community  he  goes 
through  all  these  experiences  with  a  strength 
born  of  'wait  till  they  come  to  checkers.' 
Adequacy  does  not  demand  triumph  through- 
out life — indeed,  it  recognizes  that  life  is  to 
a  very  large  extent  a  rather  drab  and  monot- 
onous affair.  It  is  precisely  this  that  allows 
the  teacher  to  give  adequacy  to  a  child 
through  some  small  special  function  in  the 
room — a  task  that  brings  the  glow  that  'here 
I  am  important.'  To  this  the  child  turns  in 
time  of  trouble." 

Parents  can't  find  many  absolute  rules  in 
their  quest  for  help  in  rearing  happy  and 
healthy  children.  But  so  many  of  the 
problems  of  children  and  adults  seem  to  stem 
from  the  children's  not  having  been  given  a 
sense  of  security  in  their  family  life  and  not 
having  learned  a  sense  of  adequacy  in  com- 
munity life,  that  by  helping  them  to  develop 
these  two  things  parents  will  be  giving  their 
children  a  wonderful  heritage. 


MEET  THREE  U\l  YORKERS 

from  ""^ST.  JOE,''  MISSOURI 

Time:  7  a.m.  on  East  72nd  Street. 

Scene:  Utter  confusion.  Three  career  girls  get  up,  get  dressed,  get 
fed,  get  off  to  work:  Gretchen  Chase  to  a  personnel  job  in  the  Wall 
Street  district;  Janie  McPherson  to  write  advertising  copy  on  42nd 
Street;  Caffie  Barrow  (who  never  tells  a  man  that  she's  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa)  to  work  on  tax  analyses  in  a  staid  bank. 

Because  they''re  young  (21)  and  pretty,  they  have  problems :  MEN, 
clothes,  money,  a  place  to  LIVE!  Take  a  look  at  what  goes  when  three 
girl^  from  St.  Joe  invade  the  Big  City. 
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in  the  How  Aineriea  Lives  seetionof  tiie  Jainuary  Journal 


Not  yet  but  - 


Much  as  v^e'd  like  to.  we  can 
sentence  .  .  . 


t  complete  that 


Soon ! 


Yes— we  can  promise  it  now.  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
will  be  on  sale,  in  generous  quantities,  soon! 

It  will  be  the  same  good  golden  bar,  the 
same  husky  golden  chips  that  American  house- 
keepers have  relied  on  to  lighten  washday 
labor  and  to  justify  their  pride  in  whiter  washes. 

For  the  amazing  patience  and  for  the 
constant  loyalty  so  frequently  expressed— and 
demonstrated  by  our  many  good  friends— the 
makers  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap  are  deeply  grateful. 

Fels-Naptha  Soap 

BAN/SHESyATTLB-TAL£  GRAY' 


Pennsylvania  Bntch 
Heirlooms 

•  H.  ,>;ith  decoration  plans  in  the  making,  are  deft- 
CJ^^JJaSeSXt-  ;':r™r  ...,ra»„.s  .,,  .,.d  .u.„i.u.e  are 

«l,ilo.  the,  build  their  „w..  "'^"°"  ^„^ ,'„  ">  „  |,as  a  Ibit  for  decoral- 

^:iJ^^>^^  ™Sfa„Th^^"  .r  a",c  t„'ee„ar  are  .ore 

and  more  heirlooms.  ,      ,^  pewter,  flawless 

There  are  satiny,  fnnged  damask  in  caret  red^oP  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

shipped  them  to  stores  all  over  the  country.  i 
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BACK  HOME  FOR  KEEPS 
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Th*    Troxeth*, 

kitchtin  and  bath,  shotc  need,  aa  i- 

mure  but  belter  ruoma:  lurger,  mure  tttnii 

places:  and  pleasanter  fncilitiea  Jur  coiintrykllrh. 
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Architectural  Kilitor  of  the  Journal 


THE  towns  and  countrysides  of  the  nation 
are  still  sprinkled  with  good  old  original 
dwellings  that,  when  reconditioned,  can 
-  leave  a  lot  of  younger  houses  far  behind  in 
looks  and  livability.  But  don't  be  swept  away 
by  the  purely  picturesque.  Consider  first  the 
year-round  accessibility  to  work,  schools,  shops, 
the  present  and  future  condition  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  immediate  situation  as  to 
view,  trees,  soil,  summer  breeze  and  winter 
wind',  investigating  carefully  the  water  supply, 
sewage  disposal  and  availability  of  electricity 
and  telephone. 

As  to  the  house  itself,  l(K)k  first  for  soundness 
and  solidity,  for  open  seams  and  sagging  lines 
spell  trouble.  Start  with  the  cellar,  testing  the 


PHOTOG R A PHS    BY    PRATT 


beams  with  an  ice  pick;  if  soft,  figure  those  as 
first  repairs.  On  your  way  to  the  attic,  test  all 
window  frames  for  soundness  and  squareness. 
In  the  attic,  look  for  light  holes  in  the  roof  and 
signs  of  leakage  on  the  floor.  If  the  house  passes 
pretty  well  this  preliminary  examination,  and 
seems  to  be  big  enough  or  readily  enlargeable; 
if  the  price,  figuring  plenty  for  improvements, 
is  within  your  means,  then  come  back  with  an 
experienced  contractor,  and  an  architect  if 
possible,  and  get  down  to  details  in  dollars  of 
what  it  would  take  for  repairs,  remodeling, 
heating,  plumbing  and  wiring— not  forgetting 
the  grounds.  If  the  project  needs  financing. 
with  your  estimates  and  sketches  in  hand,  you 
are  then  ready  to  discuss  the  job  with  FHA. 
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RODERICK   SF.mENBF-RG.  akchitect 
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The  house  shown  small  above  is  the  one  in  which  LaRoy  and 
xMiriam  Troxell  live.  The  other  house  shown  larger,  near  by  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  how  the  Troxell  house  will  look  when  the  plaster 
is  removed  from  the  original  masonry,  wing  added,  chimneys 
extended,  and  new  entrance  put  on.  Similarly  dramatic  changes 
can  be  achieved  with  any  house  whose  original  quality  warrants 
restoration  and  whose  original  character  you  bring  out  instead  of 
attempting  to  disguise.  Whether  early  Colonial  or  sound  Victor- 
ian, whether  stone,  brick  or  wood,  there  is  a  chance  somewhere 
to  give  new  reality  to  something  that  is  already  intrinsically  real. 
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You've  got  your  heart  set  on  a 

wonderful  new  kitchen  .  .  .  cool, 
clean,  cozy  .  .  .  where  everything  fits 
together  like  a  glove  to  save  you  time, 
energy  and  work.  But...  how  to  get  it...? 


r3m 


Md:., 


Here  it  is  .  .  .  every  modern  convenience 
you  ever  hoped  for  and  more  ...  in  another 
of  our  "New  Freedom  Gas  Kitchen"*  designs. 

See  how  compact  it  is  .  .  .  how  the  three 
major  work  units  are  spaced  to  save  you  time  and  steps.  See  how  cabinets  and 
appliances  dovetail,  leaving  no  dust-catching  crannies.  But  best  of  all  ...  is  what 
you  can't  see!  For  this  beautiful,  livable  kitchen  is  free  from  cooking  heat 
and  dirt  .  .  .  yes!  even  from  unwanted  cooking  odors! 


^56/ff/  ffr  lastmrJ In  (cffed^ii  cov)\iem^ce[ 


IndY   breakfast-booth    kitchen  .  .  .  ANOTHER  "NEW    FREEDOM   GAS   KITCHEN"   DESIGN 


pre  are  the  three  major  "freedoms"  that  make 
y  "New  Freedom  Gas  Kitchen"  click! 
FREEDOM  IN  COOKING  ...  A  niiiaculoua  now 
range  with  smokeless  broiler,  fool-proof 

en  baking,  top-of-srove  cooking  so  fast  and 

dble  you'll  turn  out  easier,  better  meals  than 
before.  See  these  new  modern 

Is  ranges— today.  And  look  for 

Is  CP  seal. 


EW  FREEDOM  IN  WATER  HEATING  . .  .  thanks  to  a  new  automatic 
Gas  water-heater  .  .  .  the  most  economical  and  efficient  way  to 
supply  all  the  necessary  hot  water  for  a  modern  laundry  and 
automatic  dishwasher! 


EW  FREEDOM  IN  FOOD  STORAGE  ...  A  new  silent  Gas  refrigerator 
.  .  .  so  spacious  you'll  have  more  room  for  frozen  foods  .  .  . 
be  able  to  keep  all  foods  at  the  peak  of  freshness  much  longer. 
Start  planning  for  your  "New  Freedom  Gas  Kitchen" — today! 


AMERICAN      GAS      ASSOCIATION 

THE  WONDER  FLAME  THAT  COOLS  AS  WELL  AS  HEATS 

*Cop7Tiffht  1946.  AmericaD  Gas  AsBOciatloii 
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Corn  on  the  Cob 

Broccoli 

Mushrooms 

Peas  and  Carrots 

Succotash 

Asparagus 

Artichokes 

Egg  Plant 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 


Filet  Mignon 

Oysters  Rockefeller 

Venison 

Sirloin  Steak 

Chicken  Tetrazzini 

Shrimp  Remoulade 

Lobster  d  la  Newburg 

Maryland  Crabmeat 

Soft  Shell  Crabs 


Lake  Superior  Whitefish 

South  American  Quail 

Irish  Lamb  Stew 

Egg  Foo  Yung 

Spaghetti  with  Meat  and 
Parmesan  Cheese 

Browned  Beef  Stew 

Chicken  d  la  Reine 

Turkey  d  la  King 

Roast  Duck 


Scotch  Woodcock 

Pompano  d  la  Marguery 

Crepes  Suzettes 

Rocky  Mountain 
Brook  Trout 

Roast  Spring  Lamb 

Sirloin  Tips  and  Mushrooms 

Gumbo  d  la  Louisiane 

Filet  of  Sole 
Bonne  Femme 

Pot  Roast  in  Gravy 


Apricots 

Blueberries 

Cantaloupe  in 
Grenadine  Syrup 

Devonshire 
Strawberries 

Grated  Cocoanut 

Mangoes 

Papaya 

Peaches 

Persian  Melon 

Diced  Pineapple 


What'll  We  Eat  Tonight  ? 


CHOOSE  from  this  menu  for  dinner  at  ho?ne !  Yes,  at  home!  Serve  at 
your  own  table  the  rare  dishes  and  delicacies  enjoyed  by  epicures  in 
restaurants  of  international  fame.  The  new  science  of  frozen  foods  will 
bring  epicurean  meals  to  your  kitchen  fully  prepared  and  frozen  .  .  . 
ready  to  heat  and  serve. 

Yes,  there's  a  new  day  coming  in  kitchens.  No  more  monotonous 
menus — let  famous  chefs  pep  up  your  family  dinners  !  No  more  daily 
grind  of  preparing  meals — a  quick  trip  to  your  food  store,  and  you're 
ready  for  the  most  elaborate  entertaining.  You'll  get  new  leisure,  new 
freedom,  in  the  new  day  oi  frozen  foods  cooking. 

For  years,  Philco  has  pioneered  in  this  new  science  of  frozen  foods 
refrigeration.  Philco  was  the  first  to  provide  a  complete  line  of  refrigera- 
tors with  special,  roomy  compartments  for  frozen  food  storage.  The  new 
Philco  models  will  give  you  even  bigger  space.  And  now  Philco  is  bring- 
ing out  a  great  new  Freezer  for  the  American  home,  so  that  you  can  stock 
up  when  foods  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  store  them  frozen  for  all  year 
round  use.  Already  some  stores  offer  completely  prepared  frozen  dishes 
.  .  .  from  Irish  stew  to  pompano  a  la  Marguery  ! 

Yes,  whether  you  live  in  a  penthouse  or  a  two-room  flat  .  .  .  whether 
you  cook  in  a  farm  kitchen  or  an  apartment  kitchenette  .  .  .  famous  home 
economists,  great  food  companies  and  Philco  engineers  are  working  to 
make  life  easier  for  you! 


With  the  new  Philco  refrigerators,  you  can  make  one  trip  to  market 
and  stock  up  for  weeks  on  tasty  frozen  fruits,  meats  and  vegetables.  With 
a  Philco  Freezer,  you'll  be  able  to  store  enough  meals  to  last  a  month, 
and  take  a  vacation  from  the  tedious  chores  of  meal  preparation. 

So  get  ready  now  to  enjoy  life  more  tomorrow.  Watch  for  the  new 
model  Philco  refrigerators  and  the  brand-new  Philco  Freezer.  Your 
Philco  dealer  is  headquarters  in  your  neighborhood  for  the  new  day 
that's  coming  in  kitchens  ! 

Tune  in  The  Radio  Hall  of  Fame,  with  Paul  Whiteman  and  His  Orchestra,  Sundays, 

6  P.  M.,    E  S  T;    The    Breakfast   Club,    with    Don    McNeill,    9:45    A.  M.,    EST, 

Monday  through  Friday  — ABC  (Blue)  Network. 

PHILCO 

REFRIGERATORS  .  FREEZERS  -AIR    CONDITIONERS 
RADIOS    .    PHONOGRAPHS    -FM    .    TELEVISION 


S*^  (fucUf  ^a/i%ef 


THERE'S  a  new  fashion  in  our  present-day  design  for  living,  a  trend 
back  to  the  cheery,  roomy,  Uvable  kitchens  of  our  grandmothers'  day. 
Today's  generation  of  young  housewives  have  discovered  that  in 
addition  to  their  charm,  such  kitchens  can  make  good  common  sense. 
Farm  wives  Hke  young  Miriam  Lichtenwahier  Troxell,  whose  ample, 
beautiful  kitchen  we  picture  in  full  knowledge  that  it's  bound  to  make 
some  mouths  water,  have  always  clung  to  spacious  kitchens.  More  and 
more  city  and  suburban  home  planners  long  for  them  too.  No  one  forgets 
the  labor  saving  and  step  saving  we've  learned  from  our  small  compact 
work  areas,  but  Miriam's  cheery  kitchen  is  pleasant  proof  that  a  big, 
comfortable,  old-fashioned  kitchen  can  be  efficient  and  easy  to  work  in. 
Ever  since  she  and  LaRoy  were  married,  Miriam  has  kept  a  scrapbook 
of  ideas  for  the  home  they  planned  to  have  someday.  Her  mother's  well- 
planned  kitchen  was  a  good  example.  And  before  her  marriage,  Miriam 
had  worked  for  the  local  utility  company,  where  she  saw  many  new  de- 
velopments in  kitchen  arrangement  and  equipment.  So  she  approached 
the  problem  of  "our  own  kitchen"  armed  with  plenty  of  sound,  practical 
ideas  about  scientific  layout  and  planned  work  areas. 

Miriam  eliminated  a  dining  room  from  her  personal  scheme  of  things 
because  she  felt  it  was  a  room  that  wouldn't  (Continued  on  Page  172) 
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The  new  G-E  Automatic  Toaster! 

\  oull  fall  ill  love  uilh  tliis  uew  (i-H  Aiitomalic  Toaster  iIk-  niinute 
you  see  it! 

it's  sleek,  slreainiiiied.  A  "sparkler"  for  aiiv  breakfast  nook  or 
eoflee  table.  And  tbe  tilings  it  will  do!  Head  about  it;  watch  for  it. 
You'll  agree  G-E  is  offering  "just  what  you  wanted"  in  a  toaster! 

Toast  pops  up  or  stays  worm  inside! 

Just  set  a  little  knob  to  Pop  Up  or  to  Keep 
Warm.  W  ben  tbe  toast  is  done,  it's  automati- 
cally "served."  OH,  stays  inside  the  toaster 
.  .  .crisp  and  warm  until  you  want  it. 

Every  slice  just  the  way  you  ordered! 

^  'I  ^^,\    ^^.^  How  do  you  like  your  toast?  Light,  medium, 

'  '    '  * '  or  dark?  Just  set  this  G-E  wonder  for  your 

^  preference.  Every  slice — first  to  last — comes 

*         l^'^  ^^^  exactly  the  way  you  want  it! 

Snap-in  crumb  tray  for  quick  cleaning! 

It's  new!  It's  exclusively  a  G-E  feature,  and 
it's  wonderful!  Crumb  tray  snaps  in  and  out 
— quick,  like  that.  Can  be  easily  brushed 
off  and  replaced.  No  shaking  or  prying  to  get 
crumbs  out! 


Automatic  Toaster 


GENERAL  B  ELECTRIC 


"Picture"  cookies  are  a  Christmas  tradition 
in  Pennsylvania  Dutch  homes.  These  were 
made  with  cutters  almost  a  hundred  years  old 


\ 


10 ADI'^D  dinner  tables,  parade  of  sweets  and  sours; 
.  dried  apple.s  and  corn  in  the  attic;  in  the  cellar, 
*  hrirnminjj;  crocks,  jars  and  barrels!  They're  all  there 
on  the  Kichtcnwahier  farms.  Both  Mrs.  Charles  and 
Mrs.  Ellis  Lichtcnwalner  have  reputations  for  being  the 
best  cooks  in  their  section  of  the  county.  They  talk  of 
food  lovingly,  and  their  pride  in  their  "written  in"  cook- 
books is  almost  reverent.  The  traditional  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  dishes  of  their  niothers  and  grandmothers  present 
a  record  for  their  children's  children  that  is  both  pre- 
cious and  rich  with  the  love  of  good  food.  So  many  good 
ihingfi  are  brought  forth  by  Lichtenwalner  hands  that 
it's  difficult  to  say  which  are  most  exciting.  The  hearty 
main  dishes  and  the  pickles  and  preserves  are  a  story 
in  themselves.  But  to  me  the  pies,  cakes  and  cookies 
are  their  greatest  triumph.  Since  the  holidays  are  near, 
I  want  to  share  some  of  these  treasures  with  you.  Many 
you  can  include  in  your  own  Christmas  baking. 
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I' or  weeks  before  Christmas  the  air  is  spicy  and  fragrant  in  the 
Lichtenwalner  kitchens.     It's  cooky-baking  time.    At  least 
j  nine  or  ten  different  kinds — and  literally  hundreds  by  count  — 
,  are  stored  in  stone  crocks  and  "tins"  to  await  the  holidavi 
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l*«'»  and  th»n  aotnv.  No  self  respect- 
ing Dutch  farm  woman  would  bother 
making  just  one  pie.    It  wouldn't  last 

i  through  breakfast !  Four  or  five  at  a  time 
!is  more  like  it.  And  such  pies !  Crusts 
made  tender  by  a  quick  hand  and  their 
own  sweet  lard.  I  can't  forget  that 
mincemeat  creation  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Lichtenwalner's.  She  makes  a  mince- 
meat to  surpass  them  all.  Nor  her 
shoofly  cake,  which  is  really  a  pie— but 
in  that  county  it's  called  "cake."  You 
,either  like  it  or  you  don't— I  did.  Mrs. 
Ellis  Lichtenwalner  has  her  own  spe- 

tialties.  The  lemon  custard  is  particu- 
arly  good,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  her 
lumpkin  pies,  made  from  home-grown 
iweet  pumpkin  or  neck  pumpkin,  are 
)etter  than  any  made  from  ordinary 
lumpkin.  All  the  family  make  corn  pie, 
vhich  was  something  new  to  me. 

«^ORN  PIE 

The  piecrust  is  unbaked.  Fill  with 
resh  corn  cut  off  the  cob — or  in  wili- 
er, canned  corn.  l>ot  with  butter 
r  niarfjarine.  Season  with  salt  and 
epper  and  a  bit  of  sugar.  Ad<l  cream 
Ho  about  half  the  depth.  Hake  in 
ot  oven,  4.50°  F.,  to  brown  crust, 
leduce  to  3,50°  F.,  moderate  oven, 
ntil  cream  and  corn  "have  gotten 
ogether  well."  Some  of  the  family 
dd  hard-cooked  eggs  to  it.  Some 
idd  baking  powder.  Some  use  a  top 
rust.  We  prefer  it  eggless  and  with- 
out the  top  crust. 

I.E]»1UIV-CIJSTARI»   PIE 

Mix  2  tablespoons  flour  with  Y:^  cup 
ugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Beat  2  egg 
oiks.  Add  the  juice  and  grated  rind 
f  1  lemon.  Then  add  flour  and  sugar. 


7«<tf   ^ce4.  fnam 
fieac^  0%  afrfite  cud 
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continuing  to  beat.  Stir  in  1  !4  cups 
milk,  and  lastly  fold  in  2  egg  whites 
beaten  stiff  but  not  dry.  Pour  into 
unbaked  pie  shell.  Bake  in  hot  oven, 
425°  F.,  for  fifteen  minutes.  Reduce 
heat  to  moderate,  .350°  F.,  and  bake 
fifteen  minutes  more;  or  you  can  do 
as  Mrs.  Ellis  Lichtenwalner  does  and 
bake  it  all  the  way  through  at  400°  F. 
She,  by  the  w  ay,  used  6  eggs  and  made 
3  pies  at  once. 

While  both  families  make  shoofly 
cake-pie,  the  following  is  Mrs.  Charles 
Lichtenwalner's  recipe— half  of  it,  I 
should  say,  as  she  makes  enough  filling 
for  two  pies.  It's  reminiscent  of  ginger- 
bread baked  in  a  crust,  crumb  topped. 
Pennsylvania  cooks  disagree  as  to 
whether  the  pie  should  or  shouldn't 
have  a  gooey  molasses  layer  on  the 
bottom. 

SII4»OELY  4  AKE-PIE 

For  the  crumb  part,  mix  XV^  cups 
flour  an«l  1  cup  brown  sugar.  Work 
into  it  '/4  cup  shortening  with  your 
han<ls.  P\>r  the  li<|iii<l  part:  Add  \i, 
teaspoon  baking  soda,  Vi  teaspoon 
nutmeg,  a  little  ginger,  cinnamon 
aii<l  cloves,  and  '4  teaspoon  salt  to  ,^4 
cup  molasses.  Mix  well  and  ad<l  .V4 
cup  hot  water.  Now  you  can  do  either 
of  the  following:  Pour  the  liquid  in 
the  pie  shell — it's  unbaketl.  Spriidvlc 
the  crumbs  on  top.  This  is  the  tradi- 
tional way.  but  we  liked  it  better  when 
we  combined  the  crumbs  an<l  the 
li<iuid  in  alternate  layers,  beginning 
and  ending  with  crumbs.  Bake  in  hot 
oven,  4.50°  F.,  fifteen  minutes  until 
the  crust  browns.  Bake  twenty  min- 
utes more  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F. 
(Continued  on  Page  170) 
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Speedy,  flavorful  meals  begin  with  the  new 

MIRRO-MATIC 

PRESSURE   PAN 


q/uohA  Alt^t /UH  Ut  35  miKi<^ 

OW-2  mmitu  1  Ciuta/uU-l  mMM^  \  And... 

You'll  breeze  through  meal-making  as  never  before!  And  your 
family  will  marvel  at  the  new-found  flavor  and  color  of  all  the 
fragrant  foods  that  come  from  your  new  MIRRO-MATIC  Pres- 
sure Pan.  Pleasing,  too,  is  the  fact  that  this  new  way  of  cooking 
is   so   kind    to   vitamins   and   minerals  —  they   don't   boil   away! 

An  unbeatable  feature  is  the  MIRRO-MATIC 
Control,  with  its  5,  10,  and  15-Ib.  pressure  selec- 
tion. When  pressure  is  reached,  MIRRO-MATIC 
Control,  illustrated  at  right,  automatically  pre- 
vents pressure  from  exceeding  pressure  you  set. 

Built  to  cook  a  wide  variety  of  everyday  foods — from  a  pound  of 
wax  beans  to  a  large  chicken — the  MIRRO-MATIC  Pressure 
Pan  is  also  of  ample  size  to  pressure-can  three  1-pint  jars.  A  slide 
of  the  cool  handles  opens  or  closes  cover,  and  a  new-type  gasket 
automatically  seals  and  locks  cover  under  operating  pressure. 
Huskily  built  for  long  service;  smoothly  designed  for  easy  cleaning. 

SEE  your  new  MIRRO-MATIC  Pressure  Pan  today  at 
your  local  house  furnishing,  hardware  or  department 
store.    Place  your  order  now  !    Only  $12.95  (West  $13-95). 

Write  for  booklet  No.  14  giving  detailed  information 
regarding    the    new    MIRRO-MATIC    Pressure    Pan. 

MIRRO 

THE    FINEST    ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM  GOOD$  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

WORLD'S     LARGEST    MANUFACTURER     OF     ALUMINUM    COOKING     UTENSILS 
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THE  FRILL 
around  $5.CC 
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AINTY,  gay  Daniel  Greens  are  always  a  welcome 
y^^  ,  Christmas  gift.  They  will  be  all  the  more  appre- 
ciated this  year  for  their  lovely  new  colors  and 
brilliant  styling.  People  take  it  as  a  compliment  to  their 
discriminating  taste  when  they  find  the  name  Daniel  Green 
on  the  slippers  you  select  for  them.  And  that's  a  good  way 
to  make  sure  of  your  money's  worth  when  you  are  buying 
slippers  for  yourself  as  well. 

1/  your  dealer  hasn't  your  first  choice,  he  may  ask  you 
to  select  some  other  Daniel  Green  style. 

Daniel  G  h  e  e  n  Company   •   D  o  l  c  e  v  i  l  i.  ic   •    New    '\'  o  ii  k 
BUY     VICTORY     BOIVnS 


THE  MILITAIRE 
around  $3.CC 


Mildred  loves  turquoise  wool,  neckline  for  scarfs,  jewelry. 


LOOK  PREm.  TEACHER 


^^Children  love  color,  bright  scarfs  and  jewelry — and  we 
all  dress  to  please  them."  Kathryn  and  Mildred  Lichten- 
walner,  yoving  primary  teachers,  adopt  the  pleasant 
principle  of  gayer  schoolroom  clothes,  and  find  it  good 
psychology.  Color  can  be  a  workable  basis,  as  well  as 
black,  brown  or  navy.  Mildred  has  a  blue-green  suit  and 
wool  dress  and  a  black  dress  trimmed  with  tvirquoise. 
Kathryn  starts  with  a  gold  flannel,  has  gold  jewelry  and 
a  jeweled  belt  for  her  black  dress,  wears  a  yellow-striped 
blouse  with  a  gray  skirt.        •        by  rutb  mary  Packard 


Best  black  dress  has  a  jeweled  belt, 
new    soft    skirt — with     Prtld    ipu)p1rv. 


black  dress  with  jeweled  Imllons, 
th  a  touch  of  color  at  the  cujfs. 


A  simple  suit  in  color;  hat  and  scarf  in 
strined    velvet:    n    hno   tn    hold    nnners^ 
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Old  South  Toiletries  reflect  the  cherished 
sentioi^ent,  the  gracious  traditions,  the  grandeur 
of  a  golden  era  — living  today  in  romance 

inspiring  fragrances.  At  better  drug  and  department 
stores.  Old  South  Perfumers,  347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Old  South  Toiletri^  in  wSindlipIccor  Plimation  Garden  Bouquet:  Cologne  1.00  and  1.75;l»ertun,O.50;^a«  Box  1_75 
ChaZn  BOX  loo;  V.^^^^l  Trio  1.00;  Nuche.  Rose  >M.30;  Southern  Belles  ^^^J^^^^ ^  «"'^  '-^,  ^iS^rnnT^r 
Cotton  P.cket-s  Bag  2.00;  PoUfTM.tt  1.50;  Dusting  PuwJer  1.00;  Memory  Box  1.00;  Trunk  Bo.<  Perfume  1 

P/.VX  K^'^z   '    • 


Uru  of  Bath  Oil  5.00. 


HRISTMAS  Gll/INfr 


CHECK  THESE  STATEMEI¥TS— TRUE  OR  FALSE.  HERE  IS  A  USEFUL  PIECE  OF  RE ADIIVG  MATTER  FOR 
THE  MAX  IN  YOUR  LIFE— OR  EVEN  FOR  THE  MEN  IN  YOUR  FAMILY!    ^     S^  ^CCCUc  "PcUhC  Se*tj^Z*tUtl 


GETTING  the  right  gift  for  the  right  girl  is  an  exercise  in  ingenuity, 
patience  and  wisdom.  You  strain  your  imagination  and  pocketbook 
to  the  utmost.  Cynthia  wants  earrings?  Earrings  she  shall  have — 
smashing,  dingle-dangle  ones,  dripping  with  glittering  stones  two  inches 
below  her  earlobes.  She  thanks  you  ecstatically — and  yet — could  there  be 
something  faintly  rueful  in  her  look?  Luckily,  you  are  no  mind  reader.  For 


Beauty  Editor  of  the  Journal 

Cynthia,  having  established  an  honest  relationship  with  her  mirror,  and 
knowing  full  well  that  she  is  round  of  face  and  short  of  neck,  realizes  that 
lavish  pendants  are  not  for  her.  These  expensive  errors  should  be  eliminated. 
In  an  effort  to  help,  we  give  you  herewith  a  resume  of  the  kind  of  preholiday 
puzzles  that  ruin  many  a  generous  donor's  sleep,  together  with  the  correct 
solutions.   If  you  have  all  the  answers  right,  you  are  a  wonder! 


Redheads  have  an  aversion  to  anything  pink, 
extending  right  up  to  (or  down  to!)  rosy  undies. 

Nonsense.  Sophisticated  redheads  have  tossed 
away  that  old  color  handicap,  and  now  take  a  par- 
ticular delight  in  wearing  pink,  provided  it  is  the 
exact  shade  to  flatter  their  own  flaming  tresses.  But 
be  sure  you  are  color-wise  before  you  plunge.  As  for 
pink  "delectables,"  women  being  the  contrary 
creatures  they  are,  the  Titian-haired  beauty  who 
shies  away  from  pink  for  outerwear  is  all  the  more 
likely  to  adore  it  secretly. 


j0. 


Perfume  always  thrills  a  woman.  The  more 
expensive,  the  better  she  likes  it. 

Yes,  to  the  first  part;  no,  to  the  second.  It  isn't 
price,  but  personality,  you  should  consider.  Don't 
give  your  outdoor  girl  a  sultry  odor;  nor  will  your 
siren  thank  you  for  a  light  floral.  But  try  reversing 
them,  and  be  congratulated.  And  never  forget  that 
for  a  shy  girl  a  provocative,  memorable  perfume 
will  sometimes  do  as  much  toward  giving  self- 
confidence  as  a  personality  course ! 


A  nice  gift  for  an  ex-service  girl  would  be 
something  to  remind  her  of  her  recent  glory: 
a  frame  for  the  group  photograph  of  her  pals; 
one  of  the  recent  war  books;  a  compact  with 
her  service  insignia. 

Maybe,  but  we've  heard  different.  The  ex-uniform 
girls  we  have  talked  to  want  the  frilliest,  most  un- 
warlike  presents  you  can  imagine:  evening  bags, 
lacy  underwear,  tantalizing  perfume,  colorful  hand- 
bags, fitted  dressing  cases.  But  the  picture  frame 
would  be  perfect  for  your  sister,  who  can  enshrine 
her  new  beau  in  it;  the  books  ought  to  suit  your 
high-school  brother  whose  great  regret  is  that  he 
wasn't  old  enough  for  the  war;  and  the  case  could  be 
made  thoroughly  feminine  by  being  decked  with 
jewels  or  an  elegant  monogram. 

^^You  can't  go  wrong  on  good  jewelry.  A  brace- 
let  or  a  ring  wins  any  woman's  heart. 

A  ring  on  the  hand  is,  to  be  sure,  worth  two  in  the 
jeweler's  window,  but  be  oh,  so  careful  what  you 
:     choose.   Smooth  white  hands  with  tapering  fingers 
can  wear  most  rings,  including  the  oversize  semi- 
precious stones  now  in  vogue,  but  little  square  hands 


(that  so  often  belong  to  the  most  practical,  lovable 
women)  are  more  flattered  by  "interesting"  pieces, 
rather  than  conventional  ones.  Watch  colors  as  well 
as  workmanship— gems  should  be  becoming  to  skin 
tones.  The  green-eyed  woman  is  set  off  by  emeralds— 
or  jade— or  perhaps  aquamarines  or  turquoises.  On 
brown  skins,  gold  is  richer  than  white  metal.  Gypsy 
coloring  calls  for  warmly  colored  ornaments.  Even 
the  inimitable  diamond  is  not  universally  becoming, 
but  can  be  so  set  as  to  be  particularly  suitable  for 
the  individual  for  whom  it  is  intended. 


also  makes  a  fine  courtesy  gift  to  older  women  who 
don't  have  beaus  to  send  them  sweets,  but  still  love 
the  feeling  of  being  gallantly  complimented.  As  for 
flowers,  we  have  never  heard  of  a  woman  of  any  age 
who  didn't  love  them,  especially  if  you  take  pains  to 
find  out  what  she  likes  best. 


^^ 


I    6&0"g]InE 


Women  are  decorating  their  hair  so  fantasti- 
cally this  year,  it  should  be  safe  to  give  almost 
any  kind  of  ornament  to  any  member  of  the 
feminine  sex. 

Go  easy.  Those  flowers,  butterflies  and  gay  fan- 
tasies are  not  selected  as  casually  as  you  might  think. 
Big  Spanish  combs  can  swamp  a  pint-size  lady,  and 
a  wreath  of  tiny  flowers  would  look  insignificant  on 
a  Junoesque  beauty.  Also  keep  in  mind  the  age  of 
the  recipient.  A  flowery  confection  that  may  look 
charmingly  impertinent  perched  on  the  curls  of  a 
bright  young  thing  becomes  silly,  if  not  pathetic, 
when  worn  by  an  older  woman.  Better  study  the 
lady's  taste  pretty  carefully  before  buying;  or  see  if 
you  can't  elicit  a  definite  clue  as  to  whether  she  is 
yearning  for  golden  combs,  tortoise-shell  pins,  or 
just  a  cute  cluster  of  gardenias. 


Sets  of  bath  luxuries  are  a  pretty  sure  bet. 

Right.  Women  adore  fragrant  bath  oils  or  crystals, 
fluffy  dusting  powders  and  all  the  other  heavenly 
bath  fixings,  but  often  don't  want  to  spend  the  money 
on  themselves.  It's  nice  when  Santa  takes  care  of 
this  item. 


¥< 


Big  women  are  less  given  to  feminine  frip- 
peries than  little  women. 

Wrong.  Because  Nature  bestows  impressive 
stature  on  a  woman,  her  inner  thoughts  are  not 
necessarily  affected.  On  the  contrary,  tall,  hearty- 
looking  girls  are  often  unusually  appreciative  of  a 
gift  that  hints  they  may  not  be  so  self-reliant  as  they 
look.  A  deliciously  soft-looking  bag,  a  dressing  case 
cunningly  fitted  with  preparations,  a  chiffon  scarf, 
an  evening  handkerchief— big  and  colorful  or  small 
and  exquisite— convince  a  big  girl  that  she  is  thor- 
oughly feminine  too. 


Ir^  w 


The  newest  phonograph  records  are  a  safe 
choice  for  any  girl  whose  tastes  run  to  music 
and  dancing. 

An  excellent  idea,  especially  as  it  is  always  easy 
to  lead  the  conversation  around  to  things  musical 
and  get  an  idea  of  what  she  really  likes.  Further- 
more, if  you  are  in  doubt,  you  can  settle  for  a  credit 
or  gift  certificate  at  her  favorite  shop.  One  of  the 
pleasures  of  acquiring  new  records  is  the  fun  of 
listening  to  dozens  before  a  final  selection  is  made. 

••• 

W^  Candy  and  flowers  are  out-of-date  offerings, 
and  put  you  right  back  in  the  era  of  lavender 
and  old  lace. 

Don't  you  believe  it.  Of  course  you're  too  tactful 
to  send  candy  to  the  girl  who  has  to  worry  about  her 
diet,  but  most  of  the  lassies  still  get  a  big  thrill  out 
of  a  choice  box  of  candy.  It  will  make  you  popular 
with  their  families  too.    Don't  forget  that  candy 


A  woman  prefers  to  choose  her  own  powder 
compact. 

Not  any  more,  since  they  are  made  to  hold  loose 
powder,  and  she  can  fill  any  case  to  suit  herself. 
More  than  likely,  the  one  you  would  buy  her  would 
be  far  more  impressive  than  the  one  she  would  buy 
herself.  But  keep  her  type  in  mind.  If  she  is  ultra- 
modern, a  dashing  oversize  creation  of  glass  or 
plastic  could  be  your  choice.  If  she  is  conservative, 
there  are  elegant  little  cases  of  precious  metals,  kid 
or  fascinating  new  materials. 

•     •     •     •     • 

And  finally,  if  you  are  still  floundering,  here  are  a 
few  certain-to-please  gifts  to  help  you  out:  an  un- 
usually fine,  monogrammed  handkerchief;  an  album 
of  records  of  current  successes,  or  lovely  time-honored 
waltzes,  or  Negro  spirituals;  a  large  bottle  of  deli- 
cately scented  toilet  water,  to  supplement  her  regu- 
lar perfume,  or  perhaps  replace  it  in  summer;  a 
tricky  pencil  for  her  purse;  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, a  box  of  quite  special  candy  or  her  favorite 
flowers! 
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,.       ;  -w  Wonderful  contrast  oj  crumby  ■ 

soRPR.se  t£'i''» S*/-'" )"'"-^' 

(Filling  for  one  9-inch  pie .  ^  ^^^^^^  chopped 

1/.  cup  sugar  or  -  pecans,  almonds,  or 

"  corn  syrup  other  nuts 

1  cup  milk  ^  baked  pie  shell 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  ^^^.^  ^.^ 

hot  custard  mu^ure,^.^^^^^  ^^^^^ 


1  envelope  Knox  Gelatine 
1/4  cup  cold  \water 
3  eggs 
v,  teaspoon  salt 


V.  teaspoon...-  , ,  ^.^cr   Cook 

soften  gelatine  ^^^-^^^^^.r  or 

cS^-^^r^-"n 


hot  cx't""  "SS'm  iw™  «'"• 


-^ourChnst/nas/nea/aMad/ 


SERVE  something  differeri  f  thi.s  Christ- 
nia.s!  In.stead  of  a  heavy  plum  pud- 
(iiriK,  brinjr  on  this  heavenly  lijjht 
Pecan  Cu.stani  Pie.  Instead  of  your 
usual  hoh'day  salad,  give  them  this 
l)retty-as-a-picture  Holly  Ring  Mold. 
Here  are  the  easy  recipes. 


BOTH  these  dishesare  made  with  pure, 
unllavored  Knox  Cielatine...one  of 
the  best  heli)ersyoucan  keep  on  hand! 
Knox  helps  you  do  many  interesting 
iicir  things  with  old  familiar  foods. 
Write  for  more  bright  Knox  ideas 
frrc.  (See  addre.ss  bclmv.) 


KNOX   GELATINE 


^1 


^  ^  CA<:V  rhrist,,^^  Day!  Make  this  salad-and  the  pie- 
TAKE  (T  ^Sy  ^^;7j;'tj;..!./  your  convenience. 


HOLLY  RING  MOLD 


(Serves  6;  uses  V*  pkg-) 
2  tablespoons  pre- 
pared  horseradish 
2  tablespoons  vinegar 
or  2  tablespoons 
lemon  juice 
1.  cup  diced  celery 


1  envelope  Knox 

Gelatine 
Vi  cup  cold  water 
IVi  cups  hot  water 
2  tablespoons  sugar 
1  teaspoon  salt 
soften  gelatine  in  cold  water;  d^- 
solve  in  hot  water  Add  suga^,^^^ 
horseradish,  ^inega     ^  ^^ 

Sen^Tc^clTn  vegetab.es.  pour 


V2  cup  diced  cooked 

beets  , 

1.,  cup  finely  chopped 

cabbage  .        , 

3  tablespoonsaninced 

onion 


'i"^%""srd'waref  ss 

rinsed  in  cold  watei_^ 

firm.  Arrange  on  Y^^^^^J^sprigs 

*o¥lionr^Sei-ve  With  mayonnaise. 


f  rkT  Excel'lent  recipes  {°4^^^S,f  mustVaTef  recip'e'l^^^^^^ 
^i^ItoS:.^^S^^^^^^'^-  2tMohnstown.  N.  V. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  DUTCH  OVENS 

(Continued  from  Page  165) 
PEArH-riT4«TAItl>   PIE 


Put  1  cui)  pearhes  in  layer  on  the  bottom 
of  unbaked  pie  shelL  Mix  '/2  teaspoon 
oornstareli  with  '/^  cup  sugar.  Combine 
with  2  slightly  beaten  eggs  and  XV^  cups 
milk.  Pour  over  peaehes.  Sprinkle  with 
nutmeg.  And  as  they  say  in  Dutchland,  if 
>  ou  have  some  apples  "yet,"  "put  them  to 
W"  for  peaches.  Bake  like  any  other  cus- 
lar<l  pic — hot  oven,  reduce  heat,  and  bake 
until  set. 

#Vflr#»» — I'rt'riidait      ami      fompanii- 

Besides  the  pies  that  come  to  breakfast, 
there  are  cakes  too— particularly  the 
"raised  cakes."  Mrs.  Charles  Lichtenwalner 
makes  fourteen  or  fifteen  a  week.  One  recipe 
makes  seven.  While  I  know  that  your  smaller 
family  couldn't  very  well  do  away  with 
seven,  it's  best  to  make  the  full  recipe  and  at 
least  now  and  then  do  as  she  does— give 
them  away. 

POTATO   KAI^iKII  CAKE 

To  1  cup  freshly  mashed  potato  ad<l  I 
<'up  potato  iui<-e  (the  water  in  >>hich  pota- 
toes were  <-ot>ked)  an<l  2'j  i-ups  sugar.  This 
•  luaiility  may  surprise  yf>u  for  a  product 
uhi<-h  is  really  half  cake,  half  bread:  but 
as  Mrs.  I.icht<-nw  ainer  says,  "^e  lik«'  it 
s«<-<'t.""  No«  cool.  an<l  ad<l  2  Mcll-bcatcn 
eggs  and  .^4  <*U|>  nwltiMl  siMirtciiiiig.  To  this 
add  2  <-nps  \cast  «alcr.  Ky  that.  .Mrs.  I.i«'h- 
Iciiualncr  an<l  I  mean  1  yeast  cake  plus 
enough  luk<-\t  arm  u  atcr  to  make  2  cupfuls. 
■i'<»  this  a<l<l  enough  Hour  "to  stlffcir" — in 
<ith<'r  words,  enough  (lour  so  the  dough 
uoii'l  bet<Mistick\  to  handle.  Sur|>risingly 
enough,  it's  ver>  diflicult  to  gaug<- 1  be  right 
amount  of  Hour.  W  c'>c  made  it  u  it  b  as  lit- 
tb'  as  l(t  1-ups  ;ui<l  as  m:iM>  as  a  "slif>rt**  12. 
Sounds  odd.  but  it's  true.  Itcst  gui<le  is  to 
get  <-nougbnour  in  so  it  won't  slick  to  the 
bowl,  knead  gently  on  a  lightly  lloure<l 
btiaril.  Pul  lo  rise,  greasing  the  top  sur- 
face. In  tin-  meantime,  make  tb<-  xlreii- 
Sfl — or  hard  sun<'c.  as  w«-  «-all  it.  Miv  1  cup 
sugar  an<l   I  cu|i  Hour  »itb  enough  biitti'r 


or  margarine  until  it  "keeps  together." 
W  e  figured  this  to  be  '/i  cup.  Use  your  own 
judgment.  Shape  into  a  ball  and  chill  in 
refrigerator  while  the  dough  rises.  When 
dough  has  risen  to  double  its  bulk,  punch 
down  and  divide  to  fit  your  pans.  We  used  a 
collection  of  eight  and  nine  inch  layer- 
cake  pans  and  managed  seven.  Shape 
without  kneading.  Brush  with  beaten  egg. 
.Just  before  putting  in  oven — when  the 
cakes  have  doubled  in  bulk — lay  a  thin 
sliver  of  the  "hard  sauce"  on  top.  Bake  in 
hot  oven.  400°  F.,  forty-five  minutes,  or 
until  browned  or  until  it  "sounds  hollo«' 
when  you  thump  it."  Best  the  day  after 
it  is  baked. 

iiirlinrii-nut  fakf — wn-nt!  If  I  linger 
over  the  sound  of  it,  I'm  apt  to  go  into  my 
Middle  Western  memories  of  this  delicacy. 
It's  really  worth  all  the  hammering  and  nut 
picking  entailed.  Wherever  hickory  nuts 
grow  it's  an  undisputed  favorite.  In  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  country  it's  not  just  a  com- 
pany cake— it's  special  for  Christmas. 

HK'KOnV-.XITT  CAKE 

IVlake  any  two-egg  or  white  cake,  but 
"put  hickory  nuts  to  the  batter."  If  you 
have-  a  large  oblong  pan  to  bake  it  in,  frost 
the  finished  cake  with  a  hickory-nut  icing, 
or  do  as  we  <li«l:  u.sc  this  rich  icing  for  the 
filling,  omitting  the  lii<-kory  nuts  from 
filling,  frost  with  boiled  icing  as  we  have 
don*'  in  the  photograph,  and  dust  with 
hi<'kory  nuts  all  around  the  sides. 

Hi<-kor>--.'\'ul  Ifintf 

Mix  together  2  ••iips  brown  sugar  with  1 
cup  heavy  (you  can  get  it  now)  cream. 
(!<iok  until  it  forms  a  soft  ball.  238°  F.  b\ 
ibcrmomctcr.  though  in  the  I.ichtenwal- 
n«'r  hotisebobis  they  woiddn't  think  of 
using  one.  ("old-water  tests  are  still  th<-ir 
>»ay.  Remove  from  the  heal  and  a<l<l 
"butler  the  size  of  a  walnut"  —  1  table- 
spoon, to  be  specific — and  1  teaspoon 
^anilta.    (a>o1     in    cold    water.     Beat    initil 


a^4 


'^ 


it 


Fresh,  strained  fruit  juice  flows 
swiftly  into  the  glass  with  just 
one  turn  of  the  unique  JUICE 
KING  Single  Stroke  Handle. 
That's  one  of  six  new  features 
that  make  it  easier  .  .  .  faster  .  .  . 
more  economical  to  squeeze 
healthful  fruit  juice  this  modern 
way.  JUICE  KING  is  artistic- 
ally designed  .  .  .  handsomely 
finished  ...  to  blend  with  smart 
modern  kitchens.  Easy  to  clean, 
too.  Remember  the  name — 
JUICE  KING. 
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NATIONAl   DIE    CASTING   COMPANY 

Touhy  Avenue  at  Lawndole,  Chicoqo  45,  Illinois 


FOOD  PROTECTOR! 

Strong,  transparent,  pliable  WAXTEX  . .  .  No.  1 
item  in  your  pantry  parade!  Keeps  dry  foods 
dry,  moist  foods  moist  .  .  .  longer!  Helps  retain 
important  food  values !  Guards  against  waste ! 

WAXTEX 

HEAVY    WAXED    PAPER 

Marathon   Corporation,   Menasha,    Wisconsin 


hick  and  alinosl  fudged.  Add  2  table- 
poons  hickory  nuts.  Spread,  as  they  do. 
m  top  of  a  loaf  cake  or  on  one  layer  of  a 
wo-layer  cake — lopping  with  the  second 
ayer.  It's  really  the  smoothest,  most  de- 
eclablc  stuff  you've  ever  licked  from  a 
poon . 

Ever  hear  of  funnel  cake?  It  was  new  to 
IS,  and  wonderful  eating.  First  of  all  you 
lave  to  have  a  funnel.  We  prepared  ours 
I'ith  the  real  thing— a  funnel-cake  maker 
nade  about  1850  in  Berks  County,  Penn- 
ylvania.  It  looks  like  an  ordinary  funnel 
t'ith  a  handle  at  the  side.  The  idea  is  to 
lour  the  batter  through  the  funnel  into  deep 
lot  fat  in  such  a  way  that  it  makes  a  snail- 
ike  crisp  fritter  or  doughnut,  which,  when 
lusted  with  confectioner's  sugar,  is  just  the 
ight  something  to  eat  with  afternoon  cof- 
26— an  institution  in  many  Pennsylvania 
)utch  homes. 

FUNIVEL  CAKE 

Mix  1  pint  milk  with  2  eggs,  well  beaten, 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  J^  teaspoon 
alt  and  about  3  cups  flour — enough  to 
ive  the  baiter  the  consistency  of  a  thin 
laflfle  batter.  It  must  be  thin  enough  — 
hough  not  so  thin  as  pancake  baiter — to 
o  through  the  funnel  easily.  Have  the 
eep  fat  ready  and  hot.  Now,  from  a 
■ilcher,  pour  the  batter  through  a  funnel 
tito  the  hot  fat,  which  should  be  as  deep 
s  you  would  use  for  doughnuts.  Old  direc- 
ions  say  to  begin  at  center  of  pan  and 
urn  the  stream  around  in  a  gradually  en- 
irging  circle.  We  found  that  it  was  much 
asier  to  do  just  I  he  opposite — start  from 
he  outside  in.  Fry  to  a  light  brown.  Turn 
.'ith  two  forks  and  fry  on  the  other  side 
intil  light  brown.  Drain  on  unglazcd  pa- 
<er  and  serve  hot  with  a  sprinkling  of  con- 
eclioner's  sugar  and  tart  jelly. 

'nnlcivH  bii  thv  hundrvils.  Last 
'hristmas  Kathryn  Lichtenwalner  packed 
hirty-five  boxes  of  cookies  to  send  overseas, 
'ertainly  plenty  were  consumed  during  the 
olidays  at  home.  Here  are  some  Christ- 
las  cookies  from  the  Lichtenwalner  collec- 
on.    Each  of  these  recipes  is  generations 


old— and  as  Kathryn  explained, 
the  old  stuff  best." 
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SOITR-CREAM   COOKIES 

Cream  I  cup  shortening  with  3  cups 
sugar.  .4dd  3  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  1!4  lea- 
spoons  vanilla.  Sift  4  cups  flour  with  1 
teaspoon  baking  soda,  1  teaspoon  bakifig 
pow<ler  and  1  teaspoon  salt.  -Vdd  alter- 
nately to  creamc«l  mixture  «ith  1  cup 
thick  sour  cream.  Chill  dough,  roll  out  a 
quarter  inch  thick,  cut  and  bake  in  mod- 
erate oven,  3.50°  F.,  ten  to  twelve  minutes. 
These  arc  quite  rich,  and  you  could  add 
more  flour  for  easier  handling,  but  we 
found  them  delicious  just  this  way. 

SPK'EII  COOKIEK 

Cream  ^  cup  shortening  with  1  cup 
brown  sugar  and  then  1  cup  molasses.  Add 
1  beaten  egg.  1  teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon 
and  cloves  and  V^  teaspoon  nutmeg.  Then 
add  1  teaspoon  baking  soda  sifted  with  1 
cups  flour.  Mix  well,  chill,  roll  out,  cut  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven,  .3.50°  F.,  ten  to 
twelve  minutes.  This  is  the  dough  we  used 
for  the  "picture"  cookies. 

BLACK-WALIVCT  COOKIES 

Cream  y^  cup  shortening  with  1  cup 
brown  sugar.  Add  1  egg,  beaten,  and  1  lea- 
spoon  vanilla.  Sift  1  teaspoon  baking  soda 
with  Xy^  cups  flour  and  add  alternately  to 
creamed  mixture  with  3  tablespoons  milk. 
Stir  in  1  cup  crushed  black  walnuts.  Chill 
dough.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  onto  greased 
cooky  sheets  and  bake  in  moderately  hot 
oven,  375°  F.,  about  eight  minutes. 

SAMD  TARTS 

(Traditional  "white  rolled  cooky""  for 
making  "picture"  cookies  at  ChrisI nias- 
titne.) 

Cream  '/4  eup  butter  or  margarine  with 
J'i  cup  granulated  sugar.  Add  1  egg,  well 
beaten,  '/^  teaspoon  vanilla  and  a  pin<'h  of 
salt.  Work  in  2  cups  flour  to  "inake  stifl." 
Mix  well;  chill:  roll  out  very  thin:  cut  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  about 
eight  minutes.  Be  careful  not  to  brown. 
These  are  usually  brushed  with  egg  white 
and  sprinkled  with  coloreil  sugar  or 
chopped  nuts  before  baking. 


HOIIDAV   FEAST 


Tart-stveet  cranberries 
and  tan^y  orange  slices  lorm 
trie  festive  topping  tliat  m.-ikes  tins 
a  aeluxe  nolidaY  dessert! 


To  V/i  c.  cranberries  add  1  c.  sugar,  Vj  c.  water 
and  bail  gently  until  syrup  begins  to  thicken. 
Grease  a  9"  gloss  ring  mold  or  tube  pan,  arrange 
orange  slices  in  bottom,  and  pour  in  cranberry 
mixture.  Add  gingerbread  batter  ond  boke  40 
minutes  in  350°  oven. 

Served  v^orm  with  fluffy  whipped  cream,  this 
is  a  holiday  treat  de- 


Seems  too  fiat. 


.still  not  rl 


NoMT  each  bite? 
is  a  delight  i 

if  ' 


'BRING-  our 

THE 

RAVOK 

PERBySTEAICSAl/CE 


This  rich,  all-purpose 
sauce  brightens  the  flavor  of 
every  dish  it  touches.   Serve 
it  at  the  table,  use  it  in 
cooking,  add  its  tangy 
"lift"  to  meats,  casseroles, 
sandwich  fillings,  gravies. 
So  inexpensive.  ■ 


i    FREE 

.'   Send  for 

/new  color- 

•  illustrated 

/  recipe  book 

/  "More    Ap- 

/  peal  in  Ev- 

.•ery     Meal." 

/  Filled  with 

■  appetizing 

suggestions. 
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GLASER,  CRANDEU  CO. 
Dept.  bl  .Chicago  8 


Derter 


First  Aid  For 

Clever  Cooks 


sauces 


Also  Derby  Barbicue  Saucs   •  Hot  Sauce  •  Worcestershire  Sauce 


^liAAA>f\ 


\AAyCUS, 


(AAtcryAA/i 


(AND   HOW  THEY  GREW!) 


C4NP^^ 


Kissi^'^ '"';;';  Misnem 


THIS  CUSTOM  started  away  back  in 
Norse  mythology  when  Queen  Freya, 
the  Goddess  of  Love,  promised  a  kiss  to 
any  man  who  walked  under  the  mistletoe. 
Today,  if  you  can't  find  mistletoe,  you 
can  get  the  same  results  by  giving  her 
Pyrex  ware. 


^AH6/fJ<f  "''  ^^'^'"'"^^ 


THIS  IDEA  came  from  Holland,  where  Santa  leaves 
his  presents  in  the  children's  wooden  shoes.  Hav- 
ing no  wooden  shoes,  we  showed  our  ingenuity  by 
hanging  up  our  stockings  instead.  You  can't  get 
Pyrex  ware  into  most  stockings,  but  it  sure  looks 
swell  under  the  tree! 


^^IH& 


p//^£X  ^^^ 


^^ 


THIS  IS  ONE  of  America's  youngest  Christmas 
traditions.  It  started  thirty  years  ago  when 
'  lovely  transparent  Pyrex  ware  first  brought 
glamour  to  cooking  utensils.  Today  it  is  first 
choice  the  country  over  for  presents  at  Christ- 
mas time  and  every  other  gift  occasion. 


PYREX  FLAMEWARE  for  all  her  top-of-stove  cooking! 
Two  sparkling  saucepans  (1  qt.  and  \V2  qt-  size)  and  glass 
skillet.  (Left  above).  Cool  glass  handle  fits  all  three — is 
detachablefor  serving  and  refrigerator  storage.  $045 
The  four  pieces  make  a  swell  set only       ^ 

MAKE  IT  A  RED-LETTER  DAY  with  this  easy-to-read  Pyrex 
measure!  (Right  above).  Life-time  red  markings     Cfl/y 
on  clear  glass  that  resists  heat  and  acids.  Pint,  only     W  U 
NOTEi  All  the  utensils  shown  above  make  a  grand  gitt  for  $2.95 
MAKE  UP  YOUR  OWN  PYREX  GIFT  SET 

"Flavor-Saver"  Pie  Plate  .  .  •  •  ; 45? 

Pyrex  Bowl  Set  ( 3  bowls) 95< 

Pyrex  Double  Duty  Casseroles  from 50^  to  95^ 

Pyrex  Loaf  Pans 45^  and  65^ 

Pyrex  Utility  Dishes 50^  and  65^ 


"PYREX"    IS   A    r?EGISTERED    TRADE-MARK    OF   CORNING    GLASS    WORKS,   CORNING,   N.Y. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 

OR  THIS  TRADE 

PRESSED  IN 
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<r 


Vie  ^^^t^^^^i 


'^^^^5^^^«^  ^^ 


DUNCAN    SANDWICH 

Your  great-grandmother  proba- 
bly called  this  "lace  glass."  Or  perhaps,  "star  and  scroll.". 
She  may  have  had  something  exactly  like  it  in  her  corner 
cupboard,  and  she  may  even  have  mentioned  it  in  her  will. 

For  Sandwich  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  old 
Early  American  glass  styles  and  this  was  one  of  the  authen- 
tic Sandwich  patterns. 

It  has  a  great  and  romantic  history,  and  we'll  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  small  booklet  which  tells  about  it  and  its 
background. 


The  D 
the  Old 


'uncan  and  Miller  Glass  Company, 
National  Turnpike  at  Washington,  Pa. 


A  KITCHEBf  TO  LIVE  VS 

(Continued  from  Page  163) 

earn  its  keep.  She  wanted  her  kitchen  to  be 
a  pleasant  place  for  family  meals.  Roomy 
enough  for  Tommy  and  his  playmates  on 
rainy  days;  comfortable  enough  for  a  day- 
time living  room;  efficient  as  a  workroom. 

She  and  LaRoy  had  a  glorious  time  plot- 
ting and  planning.  Then  they  knocked  down 
walls  and  cut  doors  in  the  fine  old  stone 
farmhouse  they  bought.  She  smilingly  ad- 
mits that  the  kitchen's  proportions  and  di- 
mensions, fifteen  by  nineteen  feet,  were  de- 
termined by  their  sentimental  feeling  for 
the  tall,  old  eckshunk  (comer  cupboard,  to 
us)  of  cherry-finished  pine,  the  first  piece  of 
furniture  they  bought  when  they  were  mar- 
ried five  years  ago. 

She  wanted,  for  her  cupboards  and  cabi- 
nets, warm-colored  native  knotty  pine.  You 
can  see  how  right  she  was.  They're  lovely  to 
look  at.  A  coat  of  liquid  or  paste  wax  applied 
after  filling  in  the  wood  gives  knotty  pine  a 
soft,  burnished  glow,  so  that  a  damp  cloth 
keeps  it  beautiful  forever  after. 

Wise  in  the  ways  of  kitchens  and  step  sav- 
ing, Miriam  has  arranged  her  cupboards  for 
"  first  use  "  storage.  Each  is  a  helpful  acces- 
sory to  the  large  piece  of  equipment  it  is 
nearest.  Over  the  range,  for  example,  are 
stored  things  used  most  often  there— aoffee- 
pot,  tea  and  teapot.  (Coffee  keeps  best  in 
the  refrigerator.)  Over  the  mixing  coun- 
ter are  all  the  makings  of  her  wonderful 
cakes.  The  electric  mixer  is  just  where  it's 
most  convenient.  Of  course,  with  so  much 
storage  space,  she  never  has  to  "nest" 
dishes,  nor  scramble  distractedly  to  find 
just  the  spice  or  sauce  she  needs. 


^  We  never  have  any  trouhle  nieet- 
^  iiig  expenxes.  We  meet  them  at 
e>er>   turn. 

— EXCHANGE:  quoted  in  The  Womon. 


Her  shining,  white  electric  range,  her 
enormous  electric  refrigerator  were  other 
"just  married  "  purchases.  She  really  wanted 
to  place  the  refrigerator  near  the  outside 
door  so  it  wouldn't  be  necessary  to  walk  all 
the  way  across  the  kitchen  when  bringing 
in  supplies.  But  since  the  refrigerator  door 
opened  to  the  right,  it  would  have  been  a  bit 
awkward  in  that  particular  spot  when  the 
kitchen  door  was  opened.  (It  is  possible  to 
buy  refrigerators  with  the  door  swung  to 
the  left.) 

Although  Miriam  doesn't  have  an  electric 
dishwasher,  with  twin  sinks  and  counter 
space  on  both  sides,  she  can  speed  through 
the  dishwashing  process,  working  from  left 
to  right  with  no  lost  motions.  And  there's 
always  plenty  of  entertainment  outside  that 
window,  with  a  pair  of  kittens  and.Queenie, 
the  dog,  frisking  about  the  dooryard,  and 
1600  chickens  scratching  and  clucking  in 
their  pens  beyond  it ! 

In  delightful  contrast  to  the  snowy  painted 
walls  and  perky,  white  printed  curtains,  are 
deep  red  linoleum  counter  tops  and  splash- 
boards, richly  colorful  linoleum  flooring. 
These  are  as  easy  to  take  care  of  as  they're 
easy  on  the  eyes. 

Miriam  does  lots  of  canning— rows  and 
rows  of  gorgeously  colored  jars  in  the  base- 
ment attest  to  her  industry.  She  uses  those 
fine  old  earthenware  crocks  for  Tommy's 
cookies,  for  mouth-watering  pickles  and 
such.  The  gay  painted  milk  can  is  likely  to 
hold  crisp  doughnuts  or  something  equally 
good. 

The  Troxells  have  locker  space  in  their 
local  freezer  plant,  too,  and  plan  to  have 
their  own  home  freezer  soon.  (There's  al- 
ready a  place  of  honor  waiting  for  it  in  the 
large,  bright  utility  room  adjoining  the 
kitchen  where  Miriam  keeps  her  washing 
machine  and  electric  ironer.) 

Even  when  the  Troxells  aren't  gathered 
for  their  hearty,  delicious  meals  around  the 
big  center  table,  it  continues  to  be  a  useful 
member  of  the  family.  Miriam  writes  letters 
or  tots  up  bills  there  while  she  keeps  an  eye 


T^is  is  a  RMBBITi 

She  rubs  messy,  greasy  pots  with 
a  lazy,  slippery  dish  rag. 


A  Brillo  whiz  scours  messy  pots 
lightning-fast— with  Brillo! 


,      "Brillo   makes  pots 
j\(f>\     gleam!"  she  says. 
^1         (let   square  metal- 
fiber  Brillo  Pads  today ! 

Brillo  Soap  Pads- 
red  box.   Or  Brillo 
Cleanner,  pads  and 
soap  separate — 
green  box. 

Keeps  aluminum  brilliant! 
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on  her  baking,  and  sometimes  uses  it  to  hold 
folded  ironing  temporarily.  As  soon  as 
Tommy  starts  to  school,  he'll  probably  do 
some  homework  there,  just  as  LaRoy  often 
does  pencil-and-paper  work  now.  Fluo- 
rescent lighting  bathes  the  kitchen  with 
plenty  of  light  even  on  murky  winter  eve- 
nings. All  the  "work"  traffic  is  to  the  left 
of  the  table,  leaving  the  area  to  the  right 
of  it  more  or  less  "living  room,"  with 
Miriam's  own  special  cozy  corner. 

Between  the  windows  stands  her  maple 

Dutch  cupboard,  for  her  wedding-present 

j  Spode  and  table  linens.  As  she  sits  rocking 

ji  and  resting  near  the  window,  Miriam  can 

[  catch  satisfying  glimpses  of  her  treasured 

lacy  Sandwich,  her  old  "Cheese  and  Apple 

Butter"    and    "End    of   the    Day"    glass 

through  the  doors  of  the  corner  cupboard. 

Tommy  sits  there,  too,  when  it's  storytelling 


time,  in  a  charming  little  old  chair  that's 
second  cousin  to  his  mother's  graceful  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  "nursing  chair."  Manlike, 
he  disclaims  any  ownership  of  the  bland- 
faced  doll,  even  though  she  is  a  collector's 
piece  and  prized  family  possession,  with  a 
large  and  fascinating  wardrobe.  The  gay 
painted  chest  beneath  the  window  is  a 
modern  interpretation  of  the  bride's  chest 
cherished  by  every  Pennsylvania  Dutch  girl 
of  an  earlier  day.  Now  it  holds  the  family 
mending  and  mother's  knitting. 

Beyond  her  window  stretches  the  beauty 
of  the  rich,  peaceful  countryside.  Looking 
out  afar,  she  can  see  her  husband  working  in 
the  fields,  making  their  own  ninety-one 
acres  produce  fine  wheat,  corn,  barley  and 
oats.  Just  beneath  the  window  are  her 
flowers,  bright  and  fragrant.  Oh,  for  the 
life  of  a  farmer's  wife! 


THE  RENDEZVOUS 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 


as  the  passengers.  And  he'd  sternly  told 
mamma  that  the  fare  was  seven  cents,  and 
not  five  cents,  and  if  she  didn't  have  the 
two  extra  cents,  madam,  she'd  have  to  get 
oft!  Angela  could  never  imagine  Aunt  El- 
len playing  that  game!  Or  eating  an  ice- 
cream cone  walking  down  Main  Street,  as 
Angela  and  mamma  and  daddy  had  done, 
not  just  once,  but  often;  or  riding  on  the 
merry-go-round,  or  eating  peanuts  and  pop- 
corn at  the  circus,  and  laughing  at  the  funny 
clowns,  like  daddy  and  mamma  on  that 
birthday. 

But  those  play  times  seemed  very  far  off 
now.  Mamma  had  just  seemed  to  get  whiter 
and  thinner  after  they  moved  to  Aunt  El- 
len's. Not  that  Aunt  Ellen  was  mean  to 
mamma;  she  just  made  her  do  everything 
that  Aunt  Ellen  wanted  her  to.  Just  as 
though  mamma  wasn't  any  older  than  An- 
I  gela. 

j  Angela  looked  up.  Aunt  Ellen's  gaunt, 
dark  face  reminded  her  of  daddy's,  and 
I  yet  Aunt  Ellen's  face  was  ugly,  and  daddy's 
[was  handsome.  Angela  didn't  understand 
how  two  people  could  look  so  much  alike  and 
still  look  so  different,  why  daddy's  face 
couldn't  possibly  make  her  afraid  and  Aunt 
Ellen's  always  did. 

It  made  Angela  afraid  again,  that  night  at 
the  long  table  in  the  big  dining  room,  with 
all  the  Lacey  portraits  staring  down  from 
the  high  walls.  Aunt  Ellen  had  refused  to 
close  off  the  dining  room  when  mamma 
wanted  her  to  because  fuel  was  so  scarce. 
That  was  Lacey  pride,  Angela  knew.  Mamma 
had  told  her  about  it.  And  daddy  always 
laughed  about  it,  and  said  that  was  why  he 
married  mamma,  because  she  didn't  care  a 
rtg  for  his  family  tree.  Angela  always  thought 
jf  family  trees  in  a  group.  A  great  big  daddy 
tree,  with  a  smaller  mamma  tree  beside  it, 
and  a  row  of  baby  trees  stretching  out  in  a 
ong  line  behind.  And  of  course  all  the  trees 
were  always  Christmas  trees,  pointed  at  the 
fops,  and  wider  below,  and  smelling  wonder- 
ully  of  that  piny  scent  of  Christmas. 

Angela  pushed  her  dessert  away.  "May 
say  good  night  to  mamma  now? " 

"No!"  Aunt  Ellen's  voice  was  sharp. 
You'll  only  disturb  her.  You  can  see  her  in 

^he  morning  "  The  voice  broke,  and 

unt  Ellen  took  out  her  handkerchief  and 

iped  her  eyes. 

Angela  had  never  seen  Aunt  Ellen  cry  be- 
[ore.  It  puzzled  her.  And  she  was  somewhat 
lisconcerted.  "Are  you— are  you  crying  be- 
i^use  you're  sad,  Aunt  Ellen,  or  because 
ou're  happy?" 

Aunt  Ellen  only  sniffed. 

Angela  went  on.  "It  must  be  because 
ou're  happy,  if  you're  crying  about  the 
elegram.  Because  mamma  told  me  it  said 
ihat  daddy's  coming  home  soon!" 

Aunt  V.  Ellen  only  pushed  her  chair  back 

om  the  table  and  went  quickly  out  of  the 

|oom.  Angela  stood  looking  after  her  for  a 

luzzled  minute,  and  then  trotted  out  to  the 

itchen  where  Mamie  was  washing  dishes. 

11^  Mamie  wiped  her  fat  brown  hands  on  her 

fl.pron  and  hugged  Angela.  "Po*  liT  lamb," 

^Ae  crooned.  "Po'  li'l'  chile." 


Angela  was  more  puzzled  than  ever. 
Grown-up  people  shouldn't  act  this  way. 
Nothing  was  the  matter.  She  kept  telling 
Mamie  so,  but  Mamie  only  sobbed  harder 
than  ever,  till  Aunt  Ellen  came  to  the  door. 

"Stop  that,  Mamie,"  she  ordered.  "And 
take  Angela  upstairs  to  bed." 

Angela  was  snugly  warm  under  the  light 
down  comforter,  and  the  night  light  was 
burning  ever  so  little.  Like  a  fairy's  eye 
looking  at  you,  she  thought,  drowsily,  just 
before  she  fell  asleep. 

It  seemed  as  though  she  had  been  asleep 
only  a  few  minutes  when  she  was  awakened 
by  a  light  kiss  on  her  forehead.  Her  eyes 
blinked  up  at  her  mother,  bending  over  her. 
She  reached  up  her  arms.  Mamma  looked 
just  the  way  she  did  before  daddy  went 
away!  Her  face  was  round  and  her  cheeks 
were  pink,  and  her  eyes  were  happy  and  gay. 

"Come  on.  Angel,"  her  mother  whispered. 
"Get  up  quickly.  We're  going  to  meet 
daddy.  He's  coming  home,  just  as  I  told  you 
this  afternoon.  I  was  so  afraid  I  wouldn't  be 
well  enough  to  meet  him,  but  now"— she 
laughed  gaily— "I  feel  marvelous.  Hurry, 
darling,  or  we'll  be  late!" 

She  was  dressing  Angela  now.  The  best 
blue  dimity  frock,  the  one  with  the  velvet 
ribbons,  blue  socks  to  match,  and  her  best 
black  patent-leather  slippers. 

"Your  hair  is  all  right.  Angel  dear.  I'll 
just  put  these  ribbons  on  it."  She  tied  two 
bows  on  the  braids.  "Now  your  coat."  She 
ran  to  the  closet  and  came  back  with  a 
pale  blue  princess-flared  wool  coat.  She 
buttoned  the  velvet  collar  snugly  around 
Angela's  throat.  "Now  your  bonnet,  and 
we'll  have  to  dash.  Sh!  Don't  wake  Aunt 
Ellen.  This  is  to  be  just  we  three,  just  like 
old  times!" 

Angela  looked  at  her.  Mamma  was  beauti- 
ful again.  She  had  on  the  suit  daddy  liked 
so  much,  and  there  were  soft  pink  ruffles 
at  her  throat.  Her  hat  was  like  a  tiny  rose 
garden  on  top  of  her  black  curls,  and  her 
little  veil  made  her  look  more  like  a  pixy 
than  ever. 

They  tiptoed  out  into  the  hall.  The  door 
of  mamma's  room  was  closed.  But  Angela 
noticed  a  crack  of  light  underneath  it. 

"Look,  mamma,  you  left  your  light  burn- 
ing. You'll  waste  electricity ! " 

"Never  mind,"  her  mother  said.  "We've 
got  to  hurry ! " 

They  sped  down  the  stairs  into  the  front 
hall.  Mamma  unlatched  the  door,  after  she'd 
looked  in  her  bag  to  be  sure  she  had  the  key. 
Then  they  were  outside.  It  was  a  soft  spring 
night;  the  wind  caressed  their  cheeks  and  ran 
shadowy  fingers  through  their  hair,  and 
around  them  was  the  scent  of  mimosa  and 
jasmine. 

"Are  we  going  to  drive,  mamma?  " 

"No,  Angel,  we'll  walk.  I  don't  want  to 
wake  up  your  Aunt  Ellen.  Besides,  it's  not 
far."  She  caught  Angela's  hand  in  hers,  and 
they  fairly  flew  down  the  deserted  street. 

Angela  had  no  idea  what  time  it  was,  and 
her  mother  didn't  seem  to  care.  Onward 
they  walked,  to  the  center  of  town.  There 


•  •  •  when    you    buy   that   new 
RANGE! 


is  big  enough 


LOOK   AT   THE    OVEN! 

Yes,  look  twice  at  the  oven  before  you 
buy  that  new  range.  Once,  to  be  sure 
that  it's  a  good  oven,  well  insulated 
and  with  a  dependable  thermostatic 
control.  A  second  time,  to  be  sure  it 
fully  meets  your  needs 
and  has  all  the  features 
you  want. 

No  question  about  it, 
much  of  the  joy  and  sat- 
isfaction you  should  get 
from  your  new  range  will 
depend  upon  the  oven.  For 
good  cooking  results,  you 
need  accurate  control  of 
temperatures  and  steady, 
even    heat    in    all    parts 


of  the  oven.  Good  insulation  makes 
such  performance  possible,  helps  keep 
the  heat  inside  the  oven  and  out  of 
the  kitchen. 

Most  ranges  today,  as  before  the 
war,   are    insulated   with    Fiberglas*. 
Highly     efficient     and     non-settling, 
Fiberglas  is  also  immune  to  time  and 
decay  —  is    a    real    "life- 
time" insulation. 

But,  you'll  want  other 
things  in  addition  to  a 
good  oven  in  that  new 
range  of  yours.  For  help- 
ful hints  on  what  to  look 
for,  send  for  the  free  book- 
let, "Some  Things  to  Re- 
member". Fill  out  and 
mail  this  coupon  below! 


Fl  BERG  LAS /fei*^^ 


•T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  P»t.  OH. 


ASK     FOR     IT 

IN     YOUR 
NEW    RANGE! 


I 


Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp. 

2101  Nicholas  Bldg.,  Toledo  1,  Ohio  ■ 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "Some  ■ 

Thinga  to   Remember".  ~ 

Name . 


AddreBS_ 


Pleaee    Print 
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Give  new  beauty  lo  your  fingernails  with  Dura-Gloss, 
the  nail  polish  of  perfection.  Dura-Gloss  is 
like  liquid  jewelry.  Its  beauty  and  brilliance 
come  from  Chrystallyne,  a  special  ingredient 
in  the  Dura-Gloss  formula.  It  dries  fast. 
Its  smoothness  will  delight  you. 
10^  plus  tax. 


Something  new 

Dura-Gloss  Nail  Polish  Dryer 

dries  polish  faster.  Try  it. 

IOC  plus  tax. 


"/^ 


d0 


16  Exciting  Shades 


Lorr  Laboratories.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Founded  by  ET.  Reynolds 


weren't  many  lights  burning;  all  the  shops, 
so  lively  by  day,  were  dark  and  shuttered. 
They  turned  the  corner  of  Fairview  Drive. 
The  station  at  last !  They  hurried  in.  It  was 
crowded,  even  at  this  late  hour,  with  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  marines  and  their  mothers 
and  wives  and  sweethearts.  On  a  bench  in  a 
comer  sat  a  young  girl  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms,  just  like  Angela's  own  baby  doll  at 
home,  all  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket. 

Angela's  mother  went  quickly  to  the  bulle- 
tin board.  Then  she  glanced  at  her  watch. 
"Only  a  minute  more.  Angel!"  Her  voice 
was  like  music. 

The  minute  sped  by.  and  suddenly  her 
father  was  coming  toward  them.  Oh,  he  was 
handsome,  even  though  his  face  had  some 
new  lines  that  hadn't  been  there  when  he 
went  away,  and  his  eyes  looked  as  though 
they  wanted  to  forget  lots  of  things  they  had 
seen.  And  across  his  chest,  Angela  saw,  was 
a  row  of  ribbons— tiny  strips,  each  a  differ- 
ent color.  Angela  meant  to  ask  him  if  she 
might  try  them  on  sometime. 

Now  he  was  holding  her  mother  as  though 
he  would  never  let  her  go. 

"  Bud ! "  her  mother  kept  saying,  over  and 
over.  "Oh,  Bud,  darling,  it's  really  you,  at 
last!"  She  was  laughing  and  crying  in  the 
same  breath.  '\'es,  Angela  undersKxxi  how 
you  could  cry  when  you  were  happy.  She 
was  smiling,  but  she  had  to  keep  winking 
back  tears  herself! 

".And  look  at  the  cherub ! "  her  father  said. 
"She's  grown  a  foot,  Janet,  since  I  left!" 

They  walked  toward  the  exit.  Angela 
couldn't  wait  to  know  what  was  in  the  bundle 
under  her  father's  arm.  "Daddy,  what's  in 
tile  package?    Is  it  a  present  for  me?" 

Her  mother  laughed.  "  Isn't  having  daddy 
home  present  enough!" 

"Is  it,  daddy?"  Angela  persisted. 

Her  father  stopj^ed,  and  handed  her  the 
package.  "It's  all  yours,  cherub." 

Angela  unwrapped  it  carefully,  and 
squealed  with  pleasure  when  she  saw  the 
Teddy  bear,  nearly  half  as  large  as  her  small 
self.  "He's  dar-ling!"  she  cried.  "And  his 
name  is  is  Daddy!"  she  finished  in  a  sud- 
den burst  of  inspiration. 


All  the  way  home,  while  mamma  and 
daddy  talked  softly  and  walked  arm  in  arm, 
she  cuddled  the  Teddy  bear  in  her  arms.  She 
was  getting  sleepy  now,  and  thought' how 
cozy  it  would  be  to  get  into  her  own  bed  and 
curl  up  with  the  Teddy  bear  to  keep  her 
company. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  her  mother 
handed  daddy  the  key. 

"Let  me,  daddy,"  Angela  said  quickly. 

Her  father  was  delighted.  "Look,  Janet, 
she  remembers!" 

Mamma  smiled.  "Of  course  she  remem- 
bers, Bud."  She  leaned  down  to  pat  An- 
gela's cheek,  and  Angela  carefully  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock,  as  they  had  so  often  let  her 
do  when  they  lived  in  their  own  little  cot- 
tage. 

They  went  in,  and  daddy  picked  her  up  in 
his  arms,  and  she  put  her  head  on  his  shoul- 
der. Up  the  stairs  he  carried  her,  past  the 
closed  door  with  the  light  still  shining  under 
it.  and  on  into  Angela's  room.  He  set  her 
down  on  the  bed  and  watched  while  mamma 
undressed  her  and  tucked  the  new  Teddy 
bear  in  by  her  side. 

Angela  was  so  sleepy  that  she  didn't  try 
to  understand  the  strange  way  daddy  and 
mamma  were  looking  at  her,  with  the  same 
queer,  shining  gladness  in  both  their  faces, 
and  the  same  sorriness  too.  They  both  knelt 
beside  her. 

"Darling  Angel ! "  Her  mother  kissed  her 
gently.  "This  is  good-by.  But  just  for  a 
while." 

"We  must  go,"  said  her  father  gently. 
"Try  to  love  your  Aunt  Ellen,  Angel,  and  be 
sorry  for  her,  too,  because  she  will  never 
have  what  we  three  had," 

"And  remember,  darling,"  said  her  mother. 
".Always  remember  that  all  this  is  really 
happening.  Don't  let  them  tell  you  it  was 
just  a  dream." 

Then,  together,  they  walked  out  of  the 
r(K)m  and  closed  the  door  behind  them. 

In  the  morning,  w^ien  Aunt  Ellen  awak- 
ened Angela,  the  Teddy  bear  slept  by  her 
side,  and  the  key  to  the  front  door  was  still 
held  tightly  in  her  hand. 


Ol  It   lll<:AIIKItS  UIIITK  VS 

(Ctmlintied  from  I'a^e  1.1) 


V«>l«>riin*N  4'hiltl  Xt'iiltM-lctlt 

\,-.c  York  City. 

Cenlh-men :  May  I  express  my  coni- 
iiiciulation  on  the  article  by  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  entitled,  You  Can't  Paujjerize 
Children?  1  think  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
articles  ever  written,  and  touches  one  of 
the  most  imjjortant  problems  of  our  time. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  nej^leets  to  mention  the 
children  of  deceased  veterans  who  do  not 
classify  as  aid  cases,  but  are  awardecl  the 
sum  of  $1.S  a  month  for  subsistence;  $1.S  a 
month  obviously  being  not  sufficient  for 
mere  existence.  .Slightly  less  than  fifty 
cents  a  day  will  hardly  keep  the  breath  of 
life  stirring,  much  less  start  a  child  on  the 
right  road  to  good  citizenship.  This  is  the 
reward  to  fathers  who  have  made  the  su- 
jjreme  sacrifice. 

Since  I  am  a  serviceman's  widow  with  a 
child  this  will  naturally  be  construed  as  a 
personal  kick — which  probably  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  is.  I  am  sure  that  any 
mother  who  must  work,  and  leave  her 
child  all  day  when  it  is  just  a  baby,  will — 
despite  her  pride  in  the  cause  for  which 
her  husband  died — kick  too. 

Sincerely, 
(Name  withheld  oti  request.) 

Rhpuniati«*-F<>v<>r  R<>s<'ar<'h 

Westhamptoyi,  Massachusetts. 
To  the  Editors :  Since  I  came  down  with 
rheumatic  fever  1  have  found  friends 
older  than  I  who  have  been  bedridden  for 
a  month  or  more.  I  am  twenty-six.  but  it 
seems  that  it  attacks  not  only  children. 
From  now  on  I  am  a  supporter  of  any 
campaign  to  collect  funds  or  start  re- 
search centers.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
something  definite  will  come  from  your 
informing  article. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 
ESTHER  CLAPP. 


.More  KlavoM  of  Sinatra 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 
To  the  Editors:  I  simply  had  to  let  you 
know  the  aftereflfects  of  your  publishing 
my  letter  and  pic.  Jeeps!  Letters  are  ,?<!'// 
coming !  From  forty-one  different  states 
in  the  U.  S.,  five  provinces  in  Canada, 
Cuba  and  South  Africa — from  girls  and 
boys,  .^nd  I  might  add  that  very  few  of 
the  writers  disagreed  with  me  ! 

Sinatraly  yours  &  Frankly  "his," 
DLAXE  CDEE  DEEj  STEVENS, 


Tit  Ih>  4'ontina<>d 

HV.t/  Hartford.  Connecticut. 
Dear  Editor:   Can't   resist   telling  you, 
the  world  and  .W  Parker  what  our  family 
thinks  of  his  cover  designs. 

W'e  have  watched  them  for  months, 
and  feel  we  almost  know  the  small,  happy 
family.  Sincerely, 

THE  RAMSDELLS, 
M.\ID.A,  TOM,  M.ARY. 

Must  be  in  Our  Pay 

Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

Dear    Editors:    I    look    forward    every 

month  to  seeing  the  Journal's  gay  cover 

at  the  newsstands.  Your  publication  has 

become  a  "dear  friend.  " 

Sincerely  yours, 
GLORIA  MARTINE. 

.  We  reluctantly  print  letters  like  this,  of 
which,  unfortunately,  we  receive  more 
than  a  few.  Such  flattering  missives 
get  in  our  way  when  we  upbraid  our 
associates  for  not  doing  better.  De- 
nunciatory letters  are  much  handier 
for  disciplining  the  staff.    ED. 
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AUERBACH'S  introduces  the  brightest  pajama  idea  in  years  . . 


O'lAAAiM  €4y    TWINS 

FOR  MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER! 

It's  run  tor  tne  ladies  or  tne  tamily  to  dress  aliRe  in  pretty,  practical 

Tommies  pajamas  styled  oy  Harry  Berger!  So  sturdy  and  well-cut, 

so  easy  to  keep  tresn  and  crisp  in  Galey  &  Lord's  fine  quality 

washaole  woven  gingham  plaid!  Make  it  a  twin  treat 

tnis  Cnristmas  —  give  Motner  and  Daughter  Tommies 

girt-Doxed  together  (or  huy  them  separately.) 

Mother's  Tommies  sizes  32  to  40... $5.95. 

Daughter's  Tommies  sizes  4,  6,  8... $3. 50 

and  10,  12,. 14. ..$4.95. 


TEAR  HERE— i 
TO  ORDER  BY  MAIL 


m 


.\UKRBAaia 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  10.  UTAH 
Please  send  me  the  followlnfr  pajamas .  . . 
CHECK  n  MONEY  ORDER  Q  COD.  Q 


Quantity 

Si7.e 

Mother's  Tommies  piijamas 
Sixes  :i2  to  40  at  $5. ',(5 

Daughter's  Tommies  pajamas 
Sizes  4,  t!.  s  at  *:i.:iii 

Daughter's  Tommies  pajamas 
Sizes  Ki.  1::.  M  at  $4.li:i 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  10,  UTAH 


CITY 

Please  add    Ifli    for   mailing. 


■neg.   V.  .S.  I'at.  OIT, 
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BABY:  Shame,  Mom  — 
saying  you'd  leave  a 
nice  baby  like  me  on 
the  doorstep.  /  should 
leave  you ! 
MOM:  But,  lamb— you  were  driving  me 

wild  with  your  fussing  .  .  . 
BABY:  That's  why  you  and  I  are  swap- 
ping places  for  a  while.  Mom.  Wait'U 
you  see  how  miserable  a  baby's  skin 
gets,  from  woolies,  and  wriggling 
around,  and  stuff.  Sure  I  fuss  — but 
do  you  do  anything  about  it? 
MOM:  Well,  I  do  give  you  nice  baths... 
BABY :  Huh !  But  I  need  Johnson's  Baby 
Oil  and  Johnson's  Baby  Powder, 
too.  With  them  to  smooth  me  up, 


I'll  be  a  pink-winged  cherub! 

MOM:  Both,  honey?  How  come? 

BABY:  Johnson's  pure,  gentle  Oil  to 
keep  me  like  satin  from  topknot  to 
toe,  Mom.  Remember  the  Doc  said 
it's  made  of  very  special,  light 
mineral  oils  with  lanohn.  Helps 
prevent  "urine  irritation,"  too! 
And  don't  forget  — when  chafes 
and  prickles  make  me  yip 

—  whisk  out  soft,  silky 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder! 
MOM:  Angel,  I'm  ashamed 
of  me !  No  more  doorsteps 

—  but  let's  take  the  bas- 
ket to  go  and  get  the 
Johnson's  — right  now! 


((,.(...,1.1. 
'  BABY 
POWDER 


Johnson's  Baby  Oil 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder 


W^tmowmtwii 
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Scarlet  fever  uill  never  he  a  guest  in  this  house.    Wise 
medical  guidance  antt  isolation  can  defeat  an  epidemic. 


SMRLET  mm 

BY    DK.  IIKHMAM    N.  BriN'DESEIV 

/•rpsic/cnl,  ('hicago  Board  of  Health 


S C  ARLET  FEVER— named  forlhe  bright 
red  rash  wliich  appears  s(X)n  after  the  in- 
fection starts  has  been  considered  for 
years  among  the  most  serious  of  the 
common  diseases  of  childhood,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  acute  wretchedness  it  causes  but 
chiilly  because  of  the  frcciuency  of  dangerous 
complications.  Fortunately,  while  positive 
means  of  preventing  scarlet  fever  and  uni- 
formly satisfactory  treatments  have  not  yet 
been  developed,  modern  methods  keep  down 
the  number  of  children  infected  during  an 
outbreak  of  the  disease  and  lielp  to  diminish 
its  severity  for  those  who  do  get  it.  Further- 
more, careful  nursing  by  well-informed 
mothers  relieves  the  sick  child's  discomfort 
and,  most  imix^rtant,  reduces  the  likelihood 
that  dreaded  complications  may  attack. 

About  one  out  of  every  ten  children  com- 
ing in  contact  with  an  active  case  of  scarlet 
fever  will  get  the  disease.  Thus,  while  an  epi- 
demic in  the  neighlxjrhood  certainly  means 
that  children  should  be  kept  away  from 
those  who  have  been  exposed,  and  that  a 
close  watch  for  early  signs  of  infection  is  in 
order,  there  is  no  need  for  mothers  to  be 
alarmed.  At  this  stage,  carelessness  is  their 
worst  foe.  During  severe  epidemics,  how- 
ever, and  always  after  a  child  has  been  play- 
ir.g  with  anyone  who  later  comes  down  with 
scarlet  fever,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  stay  in 
touch  with  the  doctor,  since  he  may  wish  to 
use  one  or  another  of  the  protective  measures 
now  available. 

Scarlet  fever  is  caused  by  a  micro- 
organism, or  germ,  belonging  to  the  group 
known  as  hemolytic  streptococci.  A  test 
(called  the  Dick  test  because  it  was  devel- 
oped by  Drs.  George  and  Gladys  Dick)  may 
be  given,  in  which  toxin  or  poison  produced 
by  these  germs  is  injected  under  the  skin  to 
show  whether  or  not  a  child  is  likely  to  get 
scarlet  fever.  Sometimes  the  toxin  is  given 
as  a  preventive;  then  the  child  will  have  a 
comparatively  mild  case  which  will,  never- 
theless, protect  against  future  infections. 
Recently,  a  protein  substance  known  as 
globulin,  taken  from  the  blood  of  those  who 
have  had  scarlet  fever,  has  also  been  used  to 
build  immunity,  and  some  doctors  have 
given  sulphonamide  drugs  as  preventives 
with  good  results.  But  none  of  these  pro- 
cedures is  always  successful,  and,  since  the 
severity  of  the  disease  varies  from  person  to 


person  and  from  epidemic  to  epidemic, 
whether  or  not  any  of  these  safeguards 
should  be  used  in  a  particular  case  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  doctor  who  is 
familiar  with  the  child  and  the  exact  nature 
of  the  epidemic. 

The  incubation  period  of  scarlet  fever  is 
short;  sometimes  only  two  days  elapse  be- 
tween the  time  of  exposure  and  the  appear- 
ance of  symptoms,  though  often  this  period 
may  stretch  to  four  or  five  days.  Usually 
the  germs  are  passed  from  person  to  person 
during  direct,  intimate  contact,  such  as  that 
which  occurs  among  children  playing  to- 
gether indoors.  A  child  may  transmit  the 
disease  to  others  during  the  incubation 
period,  as  well  as  in  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disease  or  during  convalescence.  This  means 
that  the  following  rules  should  be  obeyed 
strictly  when  there  is  scarlet  fever  in  the 
neighborhood  or  in  the  household. 


Grateful  young  mothers 
from  iMaiiie  to  California  tell 
us  that  Doctor  Bundesen's 
baby  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  tbem  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
your  babv's  first  eight  months. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let. A  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  a  neee»- 
sary  supplement  to  the 
niontlilv  booklets,  Oim  B.\- 
BiES,  No.  1345,  is  25  cents.  A 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  A 
Doctor's  First  Duty  to  the 
Mother,  No.  1316,  sells  for 
6  cents.  Address  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
L.\DiEs'  Home  Journ.\l,  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pennsylvania. 
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-the  name  that  enjoys  the 


of  America's  Mothers! 


JLooJa  for  the  name 
KROLL  when  you  choose 
baby's  carriage  or  crib, 
and  you'll  find  many 
exclusive,  patented 
safety  and  comfort 
features  to  guard  your 
bo  by 's  health.  America's 
babies  deserve  the  best. 
So/d  Af  {.eadmg  Stores 

FREE  FOLDER 

Write 

KROLL  BROS.  CO. 

Chicago  16 


JUVENILE     FURNITURE 
ciH^    BABY    CARRIAGES 


\\avlng  <x 

IStart  right  with  Hygeia    ---      *•     -*'5«»»- 

i  Nursing  Bottles.  Easy  to   — ,__ „„ 

clean — wide  mouth  and  ^_ 

rounded  interior  corners  have  no  crevices  where 
germs  can  hide.  Red  measuring  scale  aids  in  cor- 
rect filling.  Wide  base  prevents  tipping.  Tapered 
shape  helps  baby  get  last  drop  of  formula. 
Famous  breast-shaped  nipple  with  patented  air- 
vent  permits  steady  flow,  prevents  "windsucking." 
Cap  keeps  nipples  and  formula  germ-free  for  9tor- 
jing  or  out-of-home  feeding. 

NEW  COMPLETE  PACKAGE 

Ask  your  druggist  for 
Hygeia's  new  package 
containing  Bottle, Nipple, 
and  Cap.  No  extra  cost. 


■H-yee/a 

"""  "Pnaltly!         , 


CONSULT  YOUR  DOCTOR  REGULARLY 


'osifive  idenfificafion  is  a  safeguard  wherever  you 
ire.  Men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces,  students 
jnd  stay-at-homes  alike  musf  protect  their  clothing 
jnd  belongings.  Mark  them  all  with  Cash's  WOVEN 
<lames.  Easy  to  attach  to  anything  with  NO-SO 
lement.  An  ideal  Xmas  gift.  Ask  your  Dept.  Store, 
>r  write  us. 


CASH'S 


75  Chestnut  St.,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn.,  or 
6227  So.  Gramercy  Place,  Los  Angeles  44. 
Calif.,  or  55  Gray  Street.  Belleville,  Ont. 


PRICES  ' 


HRE(   DOZEN     tl.SO 


NINE  DOZEN    S2.S0 


5(X  DOZEN   »2.00       IWElVf   DOZEN    S3.00 


MATERNITY  DRESSES/^ 

I  Smart.  Touthlul  strles  for  MomiDK,  Street,  or  '  c 


Smart,  yottthlul  ttyles  lor  Morning,  Street,  or  ^  (g,^^    I 
Advanc«1   Afternoon. AlsoMatemityCorsets&Uneerie^      ^-^....^ 
»*»>**  I  caAWF0BD'S£><«i./4 '  1233Balt.ATe.,KuiitiCit7,ll«. 


1.  Keep  your  child  away  from  known 
cases,  known  and  jxjssible  exposures. 

2.  Keep  him  home  in  bed  if  he  has  a  sore 
throat,  running  nose,  headache,  nausea  or 
any  similar  complaint. 

3.  If  there  is  scarlet  fever  in  the  family, 
keep  the  patient  rigidly  isolated  from  other 
members  of  the  household.  Preferably,  all 
care  should  be  rendered  by  someone  who  has 
already  had  the  disease. 

4.  Be  careful  during  the  acute  and  con- 
valescent periods  about  the  disposal  of 
soiled  bedclothes,  handkerchiefs  and  other 
articles  used  by  the  patient;  these  may  carry 
organisms  from  nose  and  throat  discharges. 

5.  Keep  up  these  vigilant  isolation  meas- 
ures until  the  doctor  says  they  are  no  longer 
necessary. 

Scarlet  fever  usually  begins  with  chills, 
sore  throat,  vomiting  and  often  severe  head- 
ache; these  symptoms  are  followed  soon  by 
quickly  mounting  fever  and  rapid  pulse.  In 
about  twenty-four  hours  the  characteristic, 
thickly  set,  bright-red  spots  begin  to 
erupt— first  on  the  chest  and  neck,  then  in 
the  folds  of  the  armpits,  elbows  and  groin, 
and  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  thighs.  Soon 
the  whole  body  may  be  ablaze  with  angry 
spots.  Fever  at  its  height  may  reach  102° 
to  104°,  and  the  youngster  will  probably 
complain  of  earache,  headache,  sore  throat 
and  general  misery. 

During  this  acute  stage,  which  may  last 
only  two  or  three  days  but  sometimes  per- 
sists for  a  week,  the  doctor  may  give  an  anti- 
toxin or  convalescent  serum  to  aid  the  fight 
against  disease-bearing  germs.  If  pain  in  the 
throat  or  ears  seems  very  distressing,  medi- 
cines may  be  given,  under  the  doctor's  super- 


^  Rrdheads  do  have  some  impor- 
^  tant  advantages,  after  all.  They 
are  almost  never  going  to  be  bald- 
headed  .  .  .  and  are  much  easier 
to  spot  in  case  of  shipureek. 

—DONALD  A.  LAIRD. 


vision,  for  relief.  The  ears,  especially,  must 
be  watched,  as  rapidly  spreading  infection 
may  extend  to  the  mastoid  bone— danger- 
ously close  to  the  brain.  Often  the  doctor 
decides  to  puncture  the  eardrum  to  ease 
pressure  and  permit  drainage. 

Now,  also,  careful  nursing  is  most  impor- 
tant, since  strain  on  the  heart  and  kidneys 
can  easily  occiu"  when  the  poison-producing 
germs  are  so  abundant  in  the  body.  The 
child  must  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  and 
fed  only  a  light,  soft  diet,  consisting  chiefly 
of  liquids.  When  the  fever  has  subsided, 
strength-building  foods— milk,  fresh  vege- 
tables and  other  foods  rich  in  vitamins  and 
minerals— may  be  added,  gradually  at  first, 
then  more  rapidly  as  recovery  advances. 
Exposure  to  cold  and  dampness  must  be 
avoided  at  all  costs  throughout  the  course  of 
the  disease  because  of  possible  bad  effects  on 
the  kidneys. 

About  a  week  after  the  onset  of  infection, 
the  rash  begins  to  fade,  and  soon  afterward 
scaling  or  peeling  of  the  skin  begins.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  scaled  or  discarded  skin  it- 
self carries  disease  germs  and  is  therefore 
dangerous  to  touch.  Nevertheless,  caution 
is  needed,  because  often  such  skin— particu- 
larly when  it  comes  from  the  fingers  or 
hands— may  be  contaminated  with  germ- 
carrying  nose  or  throat  discharges.  Another 
danger  of  this  period  is  that  the  child,  feeling 
much  better,  may  become  too  active.  Actu- 
ally, the  danger  of  complications  is  not  past 
until  all  signs  of  the  eruption  have  dis- 
appeared—possibly two  weeks  after  the 
acute  fever  has  subsided,  or  three  weeks 
after  the  onset  of  infection. 

Today  the  lasting,  harmful  aftereffects  of 
scarlet  fever,  such  as  deafness  or  heart  or 
kidney  damage,  can  be  avoided  in  most  cases 
by  an  alert,  conscientious  mother-and-doctor 
team.  Scientific  research,  looking  toward 
sure  means  of  prevention  and  specific  treat- 
ment, has  already  made  great  strides;  before 
long,  scarlet  fever  may  be  added  to  the  long 
list  of  disease  "has  beens." 


// 


My  husband  doesn't  like  our  baby! 


// 


1.  Of  course,  Polly  didn't  mean  that.  She  was  just  so  up^el  she  blurted  it  out 
when  I  dropped  in  and  found  her  having  a  stormy  session  with  Joe.  "Joe 
doesn't  realize  Stevie's  a  baby—not  a  big  grown  man!"  Polly  wept. 


2.  "He'll  be  a  big  sissy,  if  you  keep  on!"  Joe 
retorted.  "Honestly,  Edith,"  he  appealed  to 
me,  "is  there  any  sense  in  babying  a  healthy 
kid  with  special  this  and  special  that?  And 
now  even  a  special  laxative?  . , ." 


3.  "Plenty  of  sense,  Joe!"  I  smiled.  "You  see 
/  told  Polly  to  give  Stevie  that  special  baby 
laxative  when  he  needs  it.  I've  got  two  small 
fry  of  my  own,  and  my  doctor  says  babies' 
delicate  systems  need  special  care  . . . 


4.  "Adult  laxatives  can  be  too  harsh,"  I  ex- 
plained. "So  we  give  our  babies  Fletcher's 
Castoria  —  made  especiall.y  for  children.  It's 
effective  and  gentle,  never  griping."  Well,  Joe 
looked  surprised— and  a  little  sheepish. 


5.  "Just  for  that,  Joe,"  laughed  Polly,  "you 
give  Stevie  the  Fletcher's  Castoria  this  time." 
Joe  sri'ined.  And  was  he  pleased  when  Stevie 
licked  the  spoon.  "Gosh,  he  loces  it!"  said  Joe. 
And  I  winked  at  Polly. 


Look  for  these  features  on  the  new  Fletcher's 
Castoria  packages  .  .  .  both  Regular  Size  and 
mone.vsaving  Family  Size: 

1.  The  green  baud  on  the  package  identifies  new 
stocks  of  Fletcher's  Castoria. 

2.  The  Serial  Ctmtrol  Niimber  is  visible  through 
a  "window"  in  the  package.  It  verifies  the  three 
rigid  tests— chemical,  bacteriological,  biological 
—made  on  each  batch  of  Fletcher's  Castoria. 


Always  take  a  laxative  only  as  directed  on  the  package  or  by  your  physician. 

C^aA^H£^^Ii  CASTORIA 

The  laxative  made  especially  for  children 
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'^e/comec/ mfhe  besfp/aces" 
because  its  a  ^"^^'^  spreac// 

More  and  more  exclusive  hotels  are  serving  Durkee's  Margarine  in  their 
famous  restaurants!  Good  cooks  say  that  Durkee's  Margarine  improves  all 
foods  ///  them  and  on  them.  Its  super-smooth,  perfectly  blended,  every  pound 
enriched  with  Vitamin  A.  This  is  an  "energy  food  ".  All  the  important  ingre- 
dients come  from  American  farms.  Pure,  nutritious  vegetable  oils  are  churned 
right  in  with  the  fresh  pasteurized  skim  milk  by  a  scientific  process.  Pre- 
pare and  serve  your  own  holiday  treats  with  delicious  Durkee's  Margarine. 


for  Holiday  Fixin's     SPREAD     •     COOK 


BAKE 


FRY      with  Durkee'i  Margarine 


BREAD  STUFFING  (for  I  2  lb.  bird):  9  c.  day-old  bread  crumbs,  V4  c.  minced 
onion,  2  tsp.  Durkee's  Poultry  Seasoning,  2  tsp.  salt,  pepper  to  taste.  Mix  all 
dry  ingredients;  then  add  1  c.  melted  Durkee's  Margarine. 

HARD  SAUCE:  Cream  V3  c.  Durkee's  Margarine;  work  in  1  c.  sifted  confec- 
tioner's sugar  until  fluffy.  Add  I  tsp.  vanilla,  pinch  salt.  Beat  well.  Try  a  dash 
of  Durkee's  Nutmeg  or  Mace,  too.  Makes  1  cup. 


^O 


One  oi  the  Basic  7  Foods 
recommended  in  the  U.S. 
Nulritional  I  ood  Rules. 


WfST   OF 

THI   *-  .^, 
IT'S  bURKil 
TROCO 


Other  Durkee  Fomoui  Foods  ■  ■  ■  Durkee's  Famous  Dressing  . 


DIVISION   OF  THE    GLIDDEN   COMPANY 
.  Durkee's  Spices  .  .  .  Durkee's  Worcestershire  Sauce 


FOR  ALWAYS 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 

Thick  hair  hung  in  a  dark  fringe  almost  to 
his  brown  eyes.  He  scowled  at  Rosalind  and 
pushed  out  his  lip. 

"You're  strange  lo  him."  Miss  Martin 
said. 

No  manger,  Rosalind  thought,  than  he  is 
to  me.  Aloud  she  said.  "He— he's  sweet!" 
It  seemed  to  be  the  right  thing  to  say.  Miss 
Martin  beamed. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  the  sister?" 

"No."  Rosalind  said.  "I'd  rather  not,  if 
it  doesn't  make  any  difference." 

"None  at  all."  Miss  Martin  nodded  dis- 
missal and  the  nurse  took  the  baby  out. 

Rosalind  listened,  again  with  the  sense  of 
reprieve,  to  a  brisk  explanation  of  the  for- 
malities that  would  delay  the  actual  adop- 
tion and  escaped,  at  last,  with  a  formidable 
typewritten  list  of  the  things  a  baby 
needed— crib,  scales,  sterilizer,  bottles,  bath- 
inet,  diapers,  pins,  shirts,  gowns,  sheets— it 
seemed  endless  to  Rosalind,  and  vaguely 
terrifying. 

Peter  went  with  her  to  bring  the  baby 
home.  His  eagerness  kept  him  from  noticing 
Rosalind's  silence.  He  drove  much  too  fast, 
till  a  shrieking  siren  stopped  him. 

He  stuck  his  head  out  the  window  to  grin 
at  the  motorcycle  policeman.  "Fix  that 
ticket  up  in  a  hurry.  Mike.  We're  on  our  way 
to  get  us  a  baby." 

Mike's  eyes  bulged.  "Say,  Mr.  Gregory, 
if  you  want  an  escort  to  the  hospital " 

Peter  laughed.  "This  baby  is  eight  months 
old.  We're  adopting  him." 

Mike  laughed  too.  "Okay,  go  on  then. 
Next  time  you  get  the  ticket." 

Miss  Martin  was  waiting  in  the  nursery. 
Robert,  in  a  blue  knit  romper  suit,  gripped 
the  bars  of  the  crib  and  stared  solemnly  out 
at  them.  Peter  swooped  down  and  lifted 
him  high  in  the  air. 

Rosalind  protested,  "Be  careful.  You'll 
frighten  him." 

Miss  Martin  shook  her  head.  "Nonsense. 
He  loves  it.  You  don't  have  to  be  fussy  with 
that  one.  He's  a  regular  boy." 

"I'll  say  he  is,"  Peter  said.  "Just  look  at 
those  legs.  Rosy." 

"  Perhaps  Mrs.  Gregory  would  like  to  hold 
him  while  you  come  to  my  ofiice  and  sign 
the  papers,"  Miss  Martin  said. 

r  ETER  dropped  Robert  in  Rosalind's  lap 
and  followed  Miss  Martin  out.  Rosalind 
held  the  baby  stiffly.  He  was  a  sturdy  child, 
but  in  her  arms  he  felt  queerly  little. 

A  door  opened  and  a  little  girl  slipped  into 
the  room.  The  baby  leaned  toward  her, 
crowing,  but  she  didn't  come  close  enough  to 
touch  him.  She  stood  with  her  hands  behind 
her.  Her  skimpy  plaid  dress  came  just  above 
her  bony  knees,  and  her  hair  was  strained 
back  from  her  thin  face  in  two  thick  braids. 

"I'm  Deborah,"  she  said. 

Rosalind  nodded.  "  1  know." 

"I  brought  you  his  lamb."  Deborah  held 
out  a  dirty  plush  animal,  once  white,  and  the 
baby  snatched  at  it.  "He  won't  go  to  sleep 
without  it,"  Deborah  said.  She  talked  fast, 
with  her  eyes  on  the  door  to  Miss  Martin's 
office.  "He  doesn't  like  egg,  but  he'll  eat  it  if 
you  mix  it  with  his  cereal.  And  he  likes  to  be 
sung  to  and  he  likes  spoons  to  play  with. 
He'sawfuUy  good,  and  smart  too.  I  think" — 
her  voice  broke  a  little — "  I  think  he's  going 
to  walk  very  young."  She  touched  the 
baby's  cheek  lightly  and  fled. 

Rosalind  heard  Peter's  hearty  voice.  She 
stuffed  the  lamb  into  her  bag.  When  Peter 
and  Miss  Martin  came  in  she  stood  up  so 
quickly  that  Peter  glanced  curiously  at  her. 

"Anything  wrong.  Rosy?" 

"No.  I  was  just" — her  voice  wasn't  quite 
steady— "I  guess  I  was  just  in  a  hurry  to 
take  him  home." 

It  was  incredible  to  Rosalind  that  one 
small  child  could  bring  so  much  confusion  to 
a  household.  Lilian  declined  more  than  a 
nodding  acquaintance  with  Robert.  She 
would  inspect  him  through  the  nursery  door 
and  observe  that  he  was  cute,  but  she  took 


The  fi/utrThotufAt 

{.BURNS 

FIRST,  because  it  relieves 
pain. 

SECOND,  because  it  is  anti- 
septic and  fights  infection. 
FINALLY,  because  it  prO' 
motes  healing,  usually 
without  a  scar. 

UNGUENTINE 


\n  tubes  and  jars  at 
all  drug  stores. 


A  Norwich  Product 


DIOHNEQUINTS 

always  rely  on  this  great  rub  for 

COUGHStCOLDS 

It  Must  Be  Good! 

All  thru  the  years— at  the  first  sign  of 
a  cold — the  Quintuplets'  chests,  throats 
and  backs  are  immediately  rubbed  with 
Mustprole.  • 

Musterole  inxlanlly  starts  to  relieve 
coughs,  sore  throat  and  muscle  .soreness 
of  coUls.  It  actually  helps  break  up 
painful  local  ci>nt;eslion.  Makes  breath- 
ing easier.  Great  for  grown-ups,  too! 
In  3  strengths. 


LEARN 

MILLINERY 

AT    HOME 

_,  Design  and  make  exclusive  hats  under  per 

KjlS^ff'*^  sonal  direction  of  one  of  .\merica's  note< 
designers.  Complctcmaterials,  blocks,  etc.,  furnished.  Ever; 
step  illustrated.  You  make  exclusive  salable  hats  riRht  fron 
the  start.  We  teach  you  how  to  start  a  profitable  business  it 
spare  time.  Low  cost  and  easy  terms.  Expert  milliners  are  ii 
demand.  Ercc  National  Placement  Dept.  Send  lor  free  catalog 

LOUIE  MILLER  SCHOOL  OF  MILLINERY 
aas  N.  Woboih  Ava.,  D*pt.  3 1 2,  Chicago  1,  III 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
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Your  hair,  like  your  baby's,  is 
born  daily!  Both  need  Baby-Care 
— Paclcer's  safe,  gentle  scalp  bene- 
fits for  youtliftil  beauty. 

It's  the  pure  pine  far.  Scalp  spe- 
cialists praise  it— Packer's  contains 
it.  Lathers  so  richly;  rinses  so  eas- 
ily. Bracing  scent  vanishes,  leav- 
ing your  hair  lustrous  and  beau- 
tiful—your child's  too. 

Packer's  costs  so  little  to  use. 
Shampoos  average  less  than  one- 
fourth  cost  of  bot-       frf'.'^""'^. 
tied  kind.  Get  a  25<t       '^  V't-?"  '^^ 
or  10^  cake  today! 


PACKERS  TAR  SOAP 


jj     soon... 
'^sfar\  me 


If  I'm  a  bottle-baby,  the  right  start 
for  me  is  the  Davol  "Anti-Colic" 
brand  "Sani-Tab"  nipple!  This  fine 
nipple  helps  to  develop  the  muscles 
of  my  mouth,  jaw  and  tongue.  The 
free  booklet  offered  below,  Mother, 
gives  you  the  complete  story. 


^Antl-Golic 


^^HBl^  BRAND 

mi^jjf  Nippus 


fREE!  Our  helpful,  informative  booklet 
Baby  Feeding  Made  Easy.  Send  for  it  now. 
Write  Dept.  L-12,  Davol  Rubber  Company, 
Providence  2,  Rhode  Island. 


the  Uf  V%    - 


SCHAP 
960H 


Dee's   Blessed-Event 

Scrap  Book  is  a  new 

and    different    kind 

of    book    for    saving 

newspaper    stories 

on    important    world 

events    that    happen 

on    day    of    baby's 

birth  ...  a  gift  the 

new    arrival    will 

treasure    a    lifetime. 

Embossed,    washable    cover.      32    colorful 

pages,   11   by   14  inches.    Plenty  of  space 

for  pasting  in  clippings  of  news,  society, 

styles,    movies,    radio,    cartoons,    etc.    .    .    . 

all    of    historic    value    in    years    to   come. 

So/<y  b^  leading  infants*  wear  department*. 

GIVENS  &  CO.  *"M!rN'o''.r" 

Creators  of  the  Populor  DEE'S  DRI-ETTES 

KNITTING  YARNS  ^^^ce 

Send  for  FREE  Samples 
COLONIAL  YARN  HOUSC,1231-R  Cherry  St.,  Plilla.7, Pa. 


no  part  in  the  turmoil  of  which  he  was  the 
cause  and  focus.  Unaided,  Rosalind  strug- 
gled with  formulas,  diapers,  airings,  baths, 
dressings  and  undressings.  Robert  accepted 
her  ministerings  matter-of-factly.  She  waited 
in  vain  for  any  illusion  of  motherhood.  There 
was  always  the  feeling  that  she  was  caring 
for  another  woman's  child.  And  every  night 
the  dingy  lamb  brought  back  the  memory  of 
a  little  girl's  pinched  face  and  a  treble  voice: 
"I  think  he's  going  to  walk  very  young." 

When  Peter  came  home  he  would  tiptoe 
up  to  the  nursery,  look  in  at  the  sleeping 
child  and  then  come  down,  trying  to  pretend 
he  wasn't  disappointed.  "It's  natural  for 
him  to  sleep  most  of  the  time  now,"  he'd  say. 
"When  he's  older  he'll  be  more  fun." 

Meanwhile  there  was  not  much  fun  for 
Peter  and  less  for  Rosalind.  Lilian  left  each 
evening  as  soon  as  she  finished  with  the  din- 
ner dishes,  so  that  there  was  never  even  a 
question,  for  Peter  and  Rosalind,  of  going 
out.  It  wasn't  so  bad  for  Peter.  He  was 
teaching  himself  chess  out  of  a  beginner's 
guide.  Rosalind,  weary  and  nervous  after 
her  day  with  the  baby,  grew  to  hate  the  sight 
of  the  book  and  the  little  board  that  Peter 
balanced  on  his  knees. 

Once,  looking  up  suddenly  and  meeting 
her  resentful  eyes,  he  asked  her  if  she 
wouldn't  like  to  try  a  game. 

"I  don't  know  how  and  I'm  too  tired  to 
learn."  She  didn't  try  to  keep  the  anger  out 
of  her  voice. 

It  led  to  a  small  quarrel.  Peter  couldn't 
understand  why  taking  care  of  one  child 
should  tire  an  able-bodied  young  woman. 
His  mother  had  taken  care  of  eight.  And  she 
hadn't  had  a  maid,  either,  he  pointed  out. 

There  were  other  quarrels:  over  his  chess; 
over  the  bottle  that  began,  again,  to  be  reg- 


m  There  is  nothing  so  well  known 
^  as  that  we  should  not  expect 
Sf>melhing  for  nothing,  but  we  all 
do,   and   call  it  hope. 

— E.  W.  HOWE; 
Country  Town  Sayings.  (Crane  &  Co.) 


ularly  at  his  elbow.  The  morning  after  one 
of  them  Rosalind  faced  the  fact  that  the 
baby,  instead  of  helping  her  to  hold  Peter, 
was  helping  her  to  lose  him.  And,  suddenly 
remembering  that  the  adoption  wouldn't  be 
final  for  a  year,  she  realized  that  losing  Peter 
might  mean  losing  Robert  too.  The  thought 
frightened  her  with  a  new,  strange  terror  in 
which,  mysteriously,  there  was  blended  a 
newer,  stranger  happiness  and  triumph. 
Suddenly  and  surely  Rosalind  knew  its 
meaning.  Suddenly  and  surely  even  her 
hands  knew  that  the  child  they  held  and  fed 
was  their  own.  Their  very  own.  This  new 
afraidness  was  part  of  the  price  of  being  a 
mother.  Maybe  the  most  important'  part, 
Rosalind  thought.  Because  paying  only  this 
seemed  to  buy  all  you  could  have  bought  if 
you  had  paid  in  full. 

Rosalind  paid  again,  a  little  later  in  the 
morning,  when  Miss  Martin  telephoned.  For 
a  bad  moment  Rosalind  half  expected  her  to 
say  that  the  center  was  going  to  take  Robert 
back.   But  Miss  Martin  was  apologetic. 

"I  hate  to  trouble  you,"  she  said,  "but  I 
just  had  to  promise  Deborah  I'd  ask  you." 

"Ask  me  what?"  Rosalind  was  still  on 
her  guard. 

"Her  aunt's  coming  for  her  next  week  and 
the  child's  simply  obsessed  with  the  idea  of — 
of  having  these  last  few  days  with  Robert. 
She  keeps  saying  that  maybe  she'll  be  able  to 
bear  never  seeing  him  again  if  she  can  think 
back  and  remember  all  about  the  house  he'll 
be  living  in,  about  you  and  Mr.  Gregory.  I 
know  it  doesn't  make  sense,  but " 

"I  think  it  does,"  Rosalind  said.  "Can 
you  bring  her  today?" 

But  after  Miss  Martin  stopped  thanking 
her  and  rang  off,  she  wasn't  so  sure  that  it 
made  sense — for  anybody  except  Deborah. 
Even  this  new  understanding  that  had  made 
it  impossible  for  her  to  say  no  didn't  keep  her 
from  realizing  what  she  would  have  to  pay 
for  saying  yes.  Having  a  homely,  heart- 
broken little  girl  in  the  house  wasn't  likely 
(Continued  on  Page  181) 


H  IS  PATH  ER'S  A  DOCTOR- 


Bruce  M.  is  the  son  of  a  doctor.*  So  you  can 
be  pretty  sure  that  Bruce  is  getting  the  best 
medical  care  a  baby  could  wish  for.  Isn't 
he  a  sturdy,  bright-eyed  baby? 


Bruce  M.  at  9  months 

Weighs  23  lbs.  Is  29  inches  tall. 

(At  hirth  he  wciglicJ  7  lh.i.  SYz  oz., 

ivus  20  inches  tall.) 


HIS  CEREAL  IS  CLAPP'S! 


Why  so  many  doctors  feed  their 
babies  Clapp's  Baby  Cereals 

—  because  in  addition  to  fine  whole  grains, 
these  special  cereals  provide  extra  food 
elements  such  as  dry  skim  milk,  wheat 
germ,  and  brewers'  yeast. 

—  because  every  spoonful  of  Clapp's  In- 
stant Cereal  gives  a  baby  — 

0OW3w£?'        3  times  as  much  iron  as  unfor- 
W    W    M^      tilled  home-cooked  cereals. 

2'/2  times  as  much  vitamin  Bi 

as  Linfoi  lil'ied  home-cooked 
cereals. 

—  because  every  ounce  of  Clapp's  Instant 
Cereal  provides: 

Vitamin  B  , — 0.3  mg. 
Vitamin  G — 0.1  mg. 
Iron — 6  mg. 
Calcium — 96  mg. 

—  because  the  texture  of  Clapp's  Baby  Ce- 
reals is  fine  hut  definite. 

—  and  because  preparation  is  so  simple. 


No  cooking  needed.  You  just  add  milk  or 
formula  right  in  the  serving  dish.  Try 
Clapp's  Instant  Cereal  or  Clapp's  Instant 
Oatmeal  today. 

•Name  on  file  at  clapp's  baby  food 
DIVISION,  American  Home  Foods,  loc. 


ASK  YOUR  DOCTOR ! 
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Settings  and  accessories 
by  B.  Altman  &  Co. 


Two  sweethearts  for  a  sailor!  It's  a  lucky  pair  this  sailor  drew — and  a  pretty 
special  moment  when  Daddv  comes  home  with  South  Sea  toys  for  baby.  Pretty  special,  too, 
are  the  North  Star  Blankets  that  sweeten  sleep  for  the  sailor's  sweethearts.  Both  grownup  and 
baby  North  Stars  are  all  wool  to  the  last  fluff — soft  and  gentle  to  the  touch.  They're  woven 
of  long,  springy  wool  fibers,  built  for  years  of  warmth — and  wash-and-wear.  You  give  any 
bed  an  extra  distinction  when  you  treat  it  to  a  North  Star — you  give  every  night  an  extra 
measure  of  restful  comfort.  Follow  the  wise  buyer's  shining  guide  to  good  measure  in 
blankets— look  for  the  NORTH  STAR.  It's  the  blanket  that  sweetens  sleep  .  .  .  and 


PICTURED:  North  Star 
"Devon"  Pair  io  Rose  Dust  onMother*6 
bed.  North  Star  Iris  wrapped  around 
the  baby.  From  budget  quality  to  ut- 
most luxury.  North  Stars  are  supreme 
\alue8.  At  fine  stores  everywhere. 
North  Star  Woolen  Mill  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis  1,  Minn. 

jVori/i  Star  is  your  guide  to  fine  all 
wool  blankets  .  .  .  superb  all  wool 
fabrics     .  hanti-woven    *' Means 

t^eave"  throivs. 


LAlilhh     MOMh   JUUKNAL 
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(Continued  from  Page  179) 
to  improve  Peter's  temper  or  cure  Lilian's 
sulkiness,  or  make  it  any  easier  for  Rosalind, 
with  two  children  on  her  hands  instead  of 
one,  to  deal  with  them. 

Deborah,  accompanied  by  Miss  Martin, 
arrived  late  that  afternoon.  She  was  even 
thinner  than  Rosalind  remembered.  The 
dark  eyes  under  the  brim  of  the  straw  sailor 
seemed  enormous.  She  looked  frightened. 
Rosalind,  greeting  her  at  the  door,  was  a  lit- 
tle frightened  too.  It  made  her  put  an  extra 
warmth  into  her  voice. 

"Robert's  up  in  his  room,  Deborah — the 
second  door  on  the  right." 

"  I'd  better  say  good-by  before  you  go  up, 
Deborah,"  Miss  Martin  said. 

The  child  returned  her  hug  affectionately, 
but  the  big  eyes  watched  the  stairs.  Rosa- 
lind, listening  to  Miss  Martin's  flow  of 
thanks,  watched  them  too.  But  she  waited  a 
long  time  after  Miss  Martin  left  before  she 
went  up.  She  found  the  baby  asleep  and 
Deborah  sitting  in  the  chintz  rocker. 

"When  does  he  get  fed?"  Deborah  whis- 
pered. 

Rosalind's  eyes  flew  to  her  watch.  "It's 
after  his  time  right  now."  She  felt  queerly 
guilty  under  Deborah's  eyes.  "You  mustn't 
think  I'm  careless  about  it.  This  is  the  very 
first  time  I've  been  late."  She  looked  down 
at  the  baby.  "Usually  he  cries  a  little." 

"He  did."  Deborah  said.  "I  rocked  him." 

He  was  crying  again,  in  earnest,  when  Ros- 
alind came  back  with  the  tray.  Deborah's 
presence  made  her  self-conscious;  she  was 
awkward  with  the  routine  that  had  begun  to 
be  familiar.  She  spilled  the  cereal,  pricked 
her  finger  with  a  diaper  pin .  Robert  squirmed 
and  howled.  Rosalind  didn't  have  the  heart 
to  send  Deborah  out  of  the  room,  but  she 
kept  wondering  how  she  was  going  to  get 
through  the  next  few  days,  how  she  was 
even  going  to  get  through  this  evening,  with 
this  grave,  homely  little  girl  tightening  the 
tension  between  her  and  Peter. 

JJiNNER,  though,  went  ofT  better  than  she 
had  dared  to  hope.  Deborah  was  quiet  and 
well-mannered  and  Peter  was  jovially  good- 
natured  with  her.  He  heaped  her  plate  so 
high  that  the  big  eyes  looked  frightened. 

"You  don't  have  to  eat  it  all,"  Rosalind 
said.  "That's  just  Mr.  Gregory's  way  of 
showing  he's  glad  you're  here.  When  he  likes 
people  he  gives  them  lots  to  eat." 

She  laughed,  remembering  the  picnic  at 
which  she'd  first  met  Peter  and  how  he'd 
plied  her  with  hot  dogs  and  baked  beans  and 
green  corn  and  root  beer.  Over  the  low  bowl 


of  roses  her  eyes  met  his.  He  was  remem- 
bering, too,  and,  laughing.  It  startled  her, 
that  laughter;  she  hadn't  realized  how  rare 
it  had  become. 

Afterward,  when  Deborah  helped  Lilian 
clear  the  table  and  stayed  on  in  the  kitchen 
to  help  with  the  dishes,  Rosalind  worried  a 
little,  remembering  how  Lilian  felt  about 
any  trespassing  on  her  kitchen;  but  pres- 
ently, above  the  clink  of  china  and  silver,  she 
heard  Lilian's  slow  giggle.  It  had  been  a  long 
time,  too,  since  she'd  last  heard  that  giggle. 
It  seemed  to  bring  some  of  its  cheerfulness 
into  the  living  room,  so  that  for  once  Rosa- 
lind didn't  resent  Peter's  chessboard;  and 
when  he  looked  up  from  it,  ready  for  an- 
other quarrel,  she  only  smiled  at  him  and 
reached  contentedly  for  her  knitting. 

JDeborah  came  in  so  quietly  that  neither 
of  them  noticed  her  until  her  foot  caught  in 
the  fringe  of  the  rug  and  sent  her  stumbliny 
against  Peter's  knee.  The  chessmen  scat- 
tered. 

"Oh,  I'm  awfully  sorry."  Deborah  was 
down  on  her  bony  knees,  groping  under  the 
davenport,  showing  holes  in  the  soles  of  her 
shoes. 

Rosalind  waited  tensely  for  the  flare  of 
Peter's  new,  quick  anger.  But  he  only 
laughed.  "It  was  my  fault,  Debby."  He  got 
down  beside  her.  "Anybody  with  good  sense 
would  play  on  a  table." 

"Then  why  don't  you?"  Deborah  scram- 
bled up,  her  hands  full  of  chessmen. 

"Habit,  I  guess,"  Peter  said.  "In  Italy 
there  generally  wasn't  a  table  handy."  He 
began  rearranging  the  board. 

Deborah  watched  him,  her  chin  cupped  in 
her  hands.  "Were  you  in  Italy  to  fight  in  the 
war,  Mr.  Gregory?  Did  you  have  to  kill 
people?" 

Rosalind  caught  in  her  breath.  This  could 
be  bad.  But  Peter  only  laughed. 

"Most  of  the  time  I  just  sat  around  with  a 
chessboard  on  my  knees."  He  stood  up.  "I 
think  I'll  have  a  drink."  His  eyes  challenged 
Rosalind's,  and  for  a  moment  the  words  that 
he  expected  were  on  her  lips.  And  then,  with 
Deborah  watching  her  solemnly,  she  found 
it  strangely  easy  to  let  them  stay  unsaid. 

"Perhaps  Deborah  would  like  one  too," 
she  said.  "Milk,  Deborah,  or  lemonade?" 

The  dark  eyes  widened.  "Lemonade 
would  be  like — like  having  a  party." 

"A  party  it  is."  Peter's  voice  was  gay. 
"But  you  have  to  help  me  with  it,  Debby. 
Come  on." 

They  went  out  together,  hand  in  hand. 
Through  the  pantry  door  Rosalind  listened 
to  the  tinkle  of  ice  cubes 
and  the  almost  forgotten 
sound  of  Peter's  laugh. 
There  were  two  tall 
glasses  of  lemonade  on 
the  tray  he  carried  in, 
beside  his  own  whisky 
and  soda.  Deborah,  her 
eyes  trying  not  to  dance, 
brought  a  plate  of  cook- 
ies. Somehow  Rosalind, 
watching  her  as  she  ate 
and  drank,  seemed  to 
have  a  share  in  her  solemn 
happiness,  and  Peter,  el- 
bowsonhisknees,  watched 
her,  too,  apparently  for- 
getting the  glass  his 
hands  were  holding. 

When  Rosalind  took 
Deborah  up  to  the  guest 
room  the  child  regarded 
the  canopied  four-poster 
with  awe.  She  looked 
^  pathetically  little  in  the 

^  wide,    high-ceiled    room, 

but  when  Rosalind  began 
to  help  her  undress  she 
shook  her  head. 

"I  can  get  ready  for 
bed  by  myself,  Mrs. 
Gregory,  thank  you." 

Rosalind  hesitated  and 
then  went  out.  Down- 
sta'rs,  Peter  had  resumed 
his  game,  but  Rosalind 
didn't  seem  to  mind  it. 
His  glass,    she   noticed. 


SMOOTH  JOB! 


JIM:  Well  ...  If  you'd  sit  down  a 
minute,  we  could  .  .  .  talk  it  over  .  .  . 

SUSY:  And  if  you'd  get  out  of  my  way, 
darling,  I'd  give  these  Pepperells  the 
attention  they  deserve! 

JIM:  Hey,  why  this  sell  on  Pepperells? 
What's  so  special  about  them? 

SUSY:  Plenty!  Pepperells  are  the  beau- 
tiful sheets  with  the  wear  woven  in! 
Those  we've  used  for  the  last  five 
years  are  still  lovely  .  .  .  And  no  mat- 
ter whether  we  want  some  of  the  finest 
percales  ever  woven,  or  sturdy  mus- 
lins, Pepperell  has  them — at  the  price 
we  want  to  pay — 


JIM:  You're  wonderful! 

SUSY:  As  if  any  other  sheets  would  do, 
after    once    using   Pepperell   Sheets. 
Darling,  I'm  going  to  bring  my  supply 
up  to  normal  as  fast  as  I  can  .  . . 
JIM:  You're  still  wonderful! 

SUSY:  Then  we  can  both  have  two 
clean  sheets  on  our  beds,  every  week — 

JIM:  That  would  be  smooth,  Susy  .  .  . 

SUSY:  What  could  ever  be  smoother 
than  Pepperell  Sheets,  dear?  And 
they're  such  practical  luxuries! 

WE:  Right!  Ever^  Pepperell  Sheet  has 
fine-stitched  hems;  Tapered  Tape  Sel- 
vages; "Tell  Mark"  Tabs;  high  tensile 
strength;  smooth,  smooth  texture! 
And  more  tiornen  know  Pepperell  Sheets 
than  any  other  sheets  they  can  buy! 
Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  ' 


PEPPEREI^ 


LADY     PEPPERELL 
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^nfjrtf^r^r  babies  are  comlorlaljle  babies 
— and  conilort  comes  from  CHIX  Down- 
Weve  Gauze  diapers!  Different,  Ijecause 
tbey  coml)ine  tbe  advantages  of  surf^ical 
gauze  Willi  bird's-eye  weave — making  a 
diaper  that's  light,  soft,  and  very  absorljenl. 

firf6  special  weave  makes  (iiaper  laun- 
dry as  easy  as  pie — "soil"  rinses  out  (piickly 
and  thorongliiy.  (.'IIIX  dry  in  a  jitfy  .  .  .  soft 
as  a  feather  and  clean-smelling. 

^/tjr  and  in'ght,  CHIX  give  baby  com- 
plete protection.  Tlu^  weave  holds  moisture 
—  keeping  baby's  other  clothes  drier  and 
(lilting  down  laundry.  Economical— oik; 
size  fits  the  growing  baby.  For  special  occa- 
sions try  CHIJX,  the  completely  disjjosable 
diaper,  or  DISPO.SIKS,  disjiosable  inserts 
used  with  waterproof  holders.  All  made  by 
(Ihicojiee,  makers  of  CIIIX. 


Ghix 

DOlVA/-lV£l^£  GA(yZ£ 
DIAPERS 


Close-up  of  bird's-eye  weave  that 
makes  CHIX  Down-Weve  Gauze 
Diapers  so  different — soft,  light,  ab- 
sorbent. Made  of  the  same  fine  cot- 
ton that  is  used  for  surgical  gauze. 

Chicuppf  .Sales  Corp.,  47  Worth  St.,  N.  Y.  LS,  N.  Y. 


was  still  half  full.  It  wasn't  empty  when 
he  looked  up,  perhaps  an  hour  later,  to  echo 
her  good  night — an  echo  as  absent-minded 
and  brief  as  usual,  except  that  this  time 
there  was  no  coolnc3s  in  it. 

Long  afterward  a  faint  whimpering  woke 
her.  She  slipped  out  of  bed  without  switch- 
ing on  the  light.  But  Peter  was  awake  too. 

"That  the  baby  crying?" 

"I  think  it's  the  little  girl." 

She  crossed  the  hall.  Moonlight  streamed 
in  on  the  canopied  bed.  Deborah  lay  face 
downward  in  the  middle  of  the  white  quilt, 
her  arms  folded  under  her  head,  her  braids 
two  black  ropes  across  the  pillow.  They 
switched  back  and  forth  under  Rosalind's 
questionings.  The  muffled  sobbing  didn't 
stop. 

"I  think  this  is  too  big  a  bed  for  such  a 
small  girl,"  Rosalind  said.  "Tomorrow  we'll 
put  a  cot  in  Robert's  room  for  you." 

There  was  no  answer,  but  the  sobbing 
stopped  and  presently  the  breathing  was 
slow  and  regular.  Rosalind  tiptoed  back,  but 
Peter  was  still  awake,  sitting  up  against  the 
headboard. 

"What  was  the  matter?" 

"Nothing — or  everything."  Rosalind 
slipped  into  bed.  "Little  girls— and  big 
ones — just  cry  in  the  night  sometimes." 

There  was  no  answer,  but  after  a  moment 
Peter's  hand  came  across  the  space  between 
the  beds  and  gently  touched  her  cheek. 

The  chessboard  was  on  a  card  table  to- 
night. Peter  was  teaching  Deborah  to  play. 
Rosalind  watched  them  bending  intently 
over  the  board,  Deborah  listening  earnestly 
while  Peter  explained  the  moves.  Rosalind 
felt  a  warm  glow  of  gratefulness  toward  him. 
He'd  been  sweet  to  the  child,  bringing  little 
gifts  home  to  her,  talking  to  her  patiently 
after  dinner,  even  letting  her  ask  him  ques- 
tions about  the  war.  Nobody  would  have 
guessed,  listening  to  him,  that  playing  chess 
with  her  was  boring  him.  The  clock  struck 
eight. 

"Sorry,  Deborah,"  Rosalind  said.  "Bed- 
time." 

Deborah  sighed  as  she  stood  up.  "I  wish 
I  didn't  have  to  stop." 

"You're  catching  on  fast,"  Peter  said. 
"Another  week  and  you'll  be  beating  me." 

"I— I  won't  be  here  another  week," 
Deborah  said.  She  went  out  quickly. 

Rosalind  followed  her,  trying  to  quiet  an 
unreasonable  sense  of  self-reproach  by  break- 
ing the  child's  own  rule  about  getting  ready 
for  bed  by  herself.  For  once  Deborah  didn't 
seem  to  mind  being  helped,  and  Rosalind 
discovered  a  new,  strangely  poignant  pleas- 
ure in  tucking  her  into  bed  and  kissing  her 
i;(X)d  night.  When  she  came  downstairs 
iVter  was  standing  at  the  window,  looking 
out  into  the  night. 

"  I'm  going  to  miss  the  kid,"  he  said. 


His  glance  moved  to  the  chessboard,  and 
came  back  to  Rosalind.  He  put  an  arm 
around  her.  She  was  startled  by  the  sudden 
quickening  of  her  heart,  as  if  being  close  to 
Peter  were  something  new  and  strange  and 
breathless.  Like — like  falling  in  love. 

"Do  you  suppose  you  could  teach  me  to 
play  chess,  Peter?"  She  drew  away  from 
him  and  fingered  an  ivory  queen.  "I  won't 
be  as  bright  about  it  as  Deborah,  but  I'd  like 
to  try." 

The  bus  left  Rosalind  two  blocks  from 
home.  She  found  herself  hurrying  faster  and 
faster  as  she  neared  the  house.  It  had  been 
fun  to  get  away  for  an  afternoon,  without 
having  to  worry  about  the  baby,  but  it  was 
better  fun  to  be  coming  back  to  him.  She 
was  a  little  out  of  breath  when  she  let  herself 
in,  but  she  kept  on  hurrying.  She  was  on  the 
stairs  before  she  heard  the  voices  in  the 
kitchen:  Robert's  gurgling  crow  and  Deb- 
orah's small,  happy  laughter,  and  then 
Lilian's  low-pitched  singing. 

None  of  them  saw  her  at  first.  Deborah, 
with   Robert  in   her  arms,   was  watching 


^  If  fools  <li<l  not  t:o  lo  market 
^  lh«-  rnltlii.sli  uoiilii  never  l>e 
sohl. 

A  guest  is  as  beautiful  an  hin  haek. 

Never  say   na   fr<ini    pride,    or  ys 
from  vteaknesH. 


Lilian  dancing,  hands  on  hips,  skirt  swirling. 
She  stopped  when  she  saw  Rosalind. 

"  I  was  just "  she  began  defensively. 

"He  likes  to  hear  her  sing,"  Deborah  said. 

"I  don't  blame  him,"  Rosalind  said.  It 
occurred  to  her  that  lately,  without  noticing 
that  she  was  hearing  it  again,  she.  too,  had 
been  liking  the  low,  cheerful  sound  of  that 
singing.  "But  it's  upstairs  for  you  now,  fel- 
low. Time  for  your  feeding." 

Lilian  looked  at  the  clock.  "My  heavens! 
And  I  ain't  even  started  getting  dinner!" 

Deborah  carried  Robert  up  to  the  nursery. 
He  was  heavy  for  her,  but  Rosalind  hadn't 
the  heart  to  take  him  from  her.  She  let 
Deborah  feed  him,  too,  and  get  him  ready 
for  bed.  There'd  be  only  one  more  night  for 
her  to  do  it.  Watching  her,  Rosalind's  com- 
passionate heartache  suddenly  brought  in- 
spiration to  her.  She  went  to  her  room  and 
searched  in  her  jewel  box  till  she  found  a 
child's  bracelet  of  linked  gold  hearts  set  with 
tiny  rubies.  She  brought  it  back  and  clasped 
it  on  Deborah's  thin  little  wrist. 

"This  was  my  grandmother's,  when  she 
was  a  little  girl,  and  then  it  was  my  mother's, 
when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  then  it  was 
mine.  And  now — now  it's  yours,  Debby." 


' '  To  keep  ? ' '  Deborah's  eyes  were  shining. 
Rosalind  nodded.  "And  maybe,  someday, 
when  I  have  a  little  girl "  « 

"Then  it'll  be  hers."  Rosalind  bent  Jind 
kissed  her. 

The  telephone  bell  gave  her  an  excuse  for 
leaving  the  room  before  Deborah  could  see 
the  tears  on  her  cheeks.  The  sound  of  Miss 
Martin's  voice  over  the  wire  quickened  the 
queer  pain  in  her  heart.  If  Deborah's  aunt 
had  come,  two  days  ahead  of  time 

But  that  was  not  the  news  that  Miss  Mar- 
tin, apologetically,  had  to  give  her.  They 
talked  a  long  time,  so  long  that  when  they 
finished  Peter  was  in  the  nursery,  holding 
Robert  in  his  arms  while  Deborah  showed 
him  her  bracelet. 

"Don't  you  want  to  show  it  to  Lilian,  too, 
Debby?"  Rosalind  said. 

The  braids  streamed  out  behind  as  Deb- 
orah ran  for  the  door. 

Rosalind  turned  to  find  Peter.  There  was 
a  new  look  in  his  eyes.  "Her  aunt  isn't  com- 
ing for  her,"  Rosalind  whispered.  "Miss 
Martin's  had  a  letter  telling  her  to  send  the 
child  out  by  herself.  She  read  it  to  me.  A 
perfectly  hateful  letter,  Peter,  that  nobody 
but  a  perfectly  hateful  woman  could  have 
written.  She  says  that  as  long  as  she's  being 
bighearted  enough  to  give  Debby  a  home, 
there's  no  reason  why  she  should  be  expected 
to  waste  money  coming  after  her,  and  if  a 
nine-year-old  girl  isn't  capable  of  traveling 
alone  on  a  train  for  a  few  hundred  miles  it's 
time  she  learned.  Miss  Martin  said " 

"That  was  your  grandmother's  bracelet, 
wasn't  it?"  Peter  said  slowly.  "The  one  you 
used  to  say  you  were  keeping  for — for  your 
daughter." 

"I  wanted  Debby  to  have  it,"  Rosalind 
said.  She  managed  to  hold  her  voice  almost 
steady.  "I'd  given  it  to  her  before  Miss  Mar- 
tin called  up.  When  I  didn't  know  there  was 
any  chance  of " 

Debby  came  running  in,  the  braids  flying. 
Rosalind  wondered  how  she  could  ever  have 
thought  that  Deborah  was  homely.  Peter's 
face  didn't  look  as  if  he  thought  so,  now, 
any  more  than  Rosalind  thought  so. 

"Debby,"  he  said,  "your  aunt  isn't  com- 
ing for  you  day  after  tomorrow.  Or  any 
other  day.  You're  going  to  stay  with  us." 

Deborah's  voice  came  out  in  a  small  whis- 
per. "For  always?"  she  said.  "Do  you  mean 
for  always?" 

"Yes,"  Peter  said.  "For  always."  He  put 
Robert  into  Rosalind's  arms  and  motioned 
her  to  sit  down  on  the  cot.  He  sat  down  be- 
side her,  drawing  Deborah  against  his  knee. 
"Portrait,"  he  said.  "Portrait  of  a  family." 

He  turned  to  look  at  Rosalind.  And  sud- 
denly she  was  thinking  of  Mexico,  and  Peter 
laughing,  just  as  he  was  laughing  now,  his 
hair  dark  as  midnight  against  a  bank  of 
flaming  clouds,  and  herself,  safe  and  content, 
in  his  arms. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  America's  first  great 
democrat,  lived  in  what  was,  in  European 
terms,  a  wilderness.  But  he  was  antiwilder- 
ness  and  pro-civilization  and  culture.  He 
did  not  build  himself  a  log  cabin,  but  Mon- 
ticello,  a  large,  beautiful  mansion;  nor  did 
he  think  the  aspirations  of  the  country 
should  be  limited  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
average.  He  did  not  believe  in  horizontal 
education;  he  proposed  an  educational 
system  whereby  all  children  would  be  given 
the  education  for  which  their  talents  fitted 
them;  they  would  start  equal— he  never  ex- 
pected they  would  finish  equal,  for  he  was 
too  accurate  an  observer  of  nature.  He  was 
a  slaveholder  who  hated  slavery  and  be- 
lieved the  slaveholders  should  abolish  it, 
since  the  slaves  obviously  could  not.  He 
did  not  go  and  live  in  his  slaves'  cabins,  but, 
recognizing  the  extraordinary  musical  talent 
of  the  colored  people,  brought  them  into  his 
great  house,  and  organized  them  into  an  or- 
chestra, and  taught  them  to  play  Mozart. 

Emerson,  a  philosopher  of  American  de- 
mocracy, did  not  advocate  a  twelve-foot 
ceiling,  but  said,  "Hitch  your  wagon  to  a 


star."  He  knew  the  wagon  would  never 
reach  the  stars.  But  the  height  to  which  a 
man  ascends  is  commensurate  to  his  ambi- 
tion; set  his  ceiling  at  twelve  feet  and  eventu- 
ally he  will  be  living  underground. 

If  the  limits  of  art  are  to  be  set  in  advance 
by  the  tape  measure  of  mediocre  apprecia- 
tion, by  and  by  we  shall  have  no  more  art. 
The  essence  of  art  is  that  it  is  unique  and 
distinguished — the  expression  of  the  most 
creative  moment  of  a  uniquely  creative  tal- 
ent and  personality.  It  is  begotten  of  sensi- 
tive and  humble  appreciation  of  the  great- 
ness, not  the  littleness,  of  life;  of  the  eternal 
wonder  of  birth,  death  and  love;  of  insight 
into  great  laws  of  rhythm  and  form,  point 
and  counterpoint,  in  color  and  sound.  It 
exalts,  not  men,  but  Man,  not  at  the  aver- 
age, but  at  his  most  creative  and  Godlike. 

All  great  art — a  Beethoven  symphony,  a 
Michelangelo  or  Giotto  fresco,  a  Hamlet  or 
King  Lear,  the  Psalms  of  David,  a  Brothers 
Karamazov  of  Dostoevski — creates  in  the 
beholder  not  self-satisfaction,  but  wonder 
and  awe.  Its  great  liberation  is  to  lift  us  out 
of  ourselves. 


In  London,  when' the  National  Gallery  re- 
opened after  V-E  Day,  and  only  thirty  or 
forty  of  the  very  greatest  of  its  pictures  were 
taken  from  their  wartime  cellars  to  hang 
upon  its  walls,  I  watched  my  husband,  him- 
self an  artist,  before  a  little  picture  by  Rem- 
brandt that  he  had  long  known  from  repro- 
ductions but  saw  now,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  original.  Pale  with  excitement,  and  un- 
conscious of  the  surrounding  visitors,  he 
stood  motionless  for  half  an  hour,  murmur- 
ing, "  It's  a  miracle  .  .  .  a  miracle." 

Why  is  it  a  miracle?  The  subject  is  a 
middle-aged  woman — a  common  woman — 
standing  in  a  pool  of  water,  in  a  white 
chemise  drawn  up  to  her  thighs.  It  has  little 
color,  except  browns  and  golds  and  the  white 
chemise.  But  the  flesh,  one  sees  immedi- 
ately, will  in  a  short  time  have  lost  its  firm- 
ness; already  it  seems  to  tremble,  slightly, 
away  from  the  bones;  the  woman  will  soon  be 
no  more  woman,  but  merely  old;  this  com- 
mon flower  will  be  touched  by  the  inexorable 
frost;  the  soft  golden  light  that  seems  to 
emanate  from  her  body  is  a  sunset.  But  how  , 
(Continued  on  Page  185)  \ 
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when  I  catch  cold 


Modern  way  relieves 

distress  of  her 

cold  as  she  sleeps 


Young  mothers  learn  mighty  fast  these  days. 
Especially  when  their  children's  comfort  is  con- 
cerned. So  it's  no  wonder  that  the  vast  majority  of 
them  have  discovered  this  effective  modern  way  to 
relieve  miseries  of  colds — at  night  as  children  sleep! 

The  medication  they  use  is  warm- 
ing, soothing  Vicks  VapoRub — 
a  scientific  compound  of  proven, 
relief-giving  medicinal  agents. 
Rubbed  on  the  throat,  chest  and 
back  at  bedtime — it  goes  right 
into  action  to  start  relieving  cold-caused  coughing 
spasms,  upper  bronchial  congestion  and  irri- 
tation, muscular  soreness  or  tightness,  sore  throat. 


Then  as  the  child  sleeps,-  VapoRub's  comforting 
poultice-like  action  and  its  soothing,  medicinal  va- 
pors keep  right  on  working  for  hours  to  bring  such 
wonderful  relief! 

Now  when  your  child 
catches  a  cold.  Mother, 
see  for  yourself  how 
effective  this  modern 
way  to  relief  is.  The  fine 
results  will  tell  you  why 
most  mothers  now  use  it. 
And  Vicks  VapoRub  is 
as  good  for  grown-ups  as 
it  is  for  children. 
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89  out  of  100  Young  Mothers 
In  Seattle  Depend  on  "VICKS"! 

We  learned  in  Seattle  how  many  young 
mothers  depend  on  "Vicks."  An  independ- 
ent door-to-door  check-up  showed  this  sig- 
nificant fact — 89  out  of  every  100  young 
mothers  depend  on  "Vicks"  as  the  trusted 
guide  to  modern  home- 
remedies..  .VICKS  VAPORUB  and 

VICKS  VA  ■  TRO  -  NOL  .   .   .A  few 

drops  of  Vicks  Va-tro-nol 
helps  prevent  many  colds 
from  developing  if  used  in 
time,  at   first   warning  sign. 

VICKS  MEDICATED    COUCH   DROPS 

.  .  .  Medicated  with  throat- 
soothing  ingredients  of 
Vicks  VapoRub  to  give  you 
quick  relief  from  coughs, 
throat  irritations  or 
huskiness  due  to  colds. 


VICKS  INHALER  .  .  .  Handy, 

easy  way  to  make  cold- 
stuffed  nose  feel  clearer 
anytime,  anywhere.  Always 
carry  one  with  you. 
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-MOST  DREAD   MENACE 
TO  YOUR  BABY'S  SAFETY 


The  common  cold  with  its 
complications  causes  almost  seven 
times  as  many  infant  fatalities  as  diph- 
theria and  whooping  cough  combined! 

Your  baby  is  so  defenseless  against  respira- 
tory infection.  He  chokes  up  so  easily,  he  can't 
blow  his  own  nose  or  even  sit  up  to  cough  . . . 
he  mustn't  catch  the  Family  Cold. 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  the  careless  pass- 
ing on  of  the  Family  Cold  is  to  keep  anyone 
with  cold  symptoms  strictly  out  of  the  baby's 
room.  Even  at  the  risk  of  offending  an  affec- 
tionate grandparent  or  an  admiring  friend. 

If  you  yourself  have  a  cold  you  will  be  very 
wise  to  let  someone  else  take  over  the  care  of 
your  baby.  But  if  that  is  impossible  you  can 
still  reduce  the  danger  of  infection  with  a  tissue 
mask. 

Tissue  Mask  easy  to  make,  disposable 

It  takes  only  a  minute  to  make  an  effective 
mask  with  two  thicknesses  of  ScotTissue.  Simply 
cover  the  nose  and  mouth  and  pin  or  tie  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  Clinical  tests  prove  that  two 
thicknesses  of  ScotTissue  effectively  trap  germs 
and  greatly  reduce  infection  risk. 

Wear  a  mask  when  you  are  actually  in  the 
baby's  room  of  course — and  also  when  you  are 
fixing  his  food  or  attending  to  his  clothes.  Your 


P^\S^ 


In  the  circle  of  your  arms  he  trusts  to  your  wise  love  to  protect  him  from  the  common  cold 
and  its  frightening,  often  fatal  complications. 

baby's  busy  hands  can  pick  up  germs  and  trans- 
fer them  so  quickly  to  his  mouth.  Never  let  a 
used  mask  lie  around — a  ScotTissiie  mask  is 
instantly  disposable  and  you  can  make  a  fresh 
one  when  you  need  it. 

And  let  no  mistaken  criticism  of  "fussiness" 
sway  you  from  enforcing  the  Mask-for-a-Cold 
rule.  In  a  world  where  doctors  and  nurses  are 
still  ''rationed"  you  can't  afford  not  to  be  fussy. 

THE  CORRECT  CHOICE  OF  A  BATHROOM  TISSUE 
IS  IMPORTANT  FOR  COMFORT  AND  CLEANSING 

The  correct  choice  of  a  toilet  tissue  for  your  chiJd  is 
important,  too.  It  should  be  soft  enough  for  comfort 
yet  strong  enough  for  thorough  cleansing.  ScotTissue 
has  both  these  qualities.  You  will  find  it  is  soft  and 
"nice"  to  use  even  against  the  face  as  an  emergency 
mask.  And,  with  1000  sheets  to  every  roll,  it  is  also  an 
economical  tissue  for  the  whole  family. 

Trade  Mark  "ScotTissue"  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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(Continued  from  Page  182) 
beautiful,  tender,  loved  and  lovable — how 
miraculous  she  is.  How  compact  of  sweet- 
ness her  haunting  little  smile.  Only  a  painter 
with  a  fantastic  craft  and  technique  could  so 
have  painted  flesh.  But  not  alone  tech- 
nique— only  technique  and  vision — could 
have  created  the  Woman  Bathing.  It  is  a 
profoundly  felt  and  realized  experience. 

My  husband  went  away  from  it,  saddened 
and  elated.  Saddened  with  self-dissatisfac- 
tion; elated  because  what  he  feels  ought  to 
be  achieved  in  painting  was  achieved.  ■ 
Elated  to  belong  to,  and  be  in  the  service 
of,  so  noble  a  craft. 

All  profoundly  realized  experience  com- 
municates— and  to  ordinary  men.  Walt 
Whitman  said  all  men  are  poets  because  all 
respond  to  poetry.  That  is  true  if  the  people 
are  not  deprived  of  their  natural  and  naive 
relation  to  art  by  the  abstruse  and  esoteric 
patter  of  professional  writers  about  it,  who 
patronizingly  encourage  the  people  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  incapable  of  understand- 
ing great  expressions.  When  a  friend,  a  great 
violinist,  toured  Russia,  playing  in  villages 
where  no  artist  had  ever  played  before,  he 
found  that  the  people  applauded  for  encores 
of  Bach.  No  high-brows  had  ever  told  them 
that  they  could  not  enjoy  what  they  did  not 
"understand."  They  merely  heard  beautiful 
music.  When  the  Soviet  government  opened 
the  theaters  to  the  workers,  they  did  not 
crowd  into  those  designed  for  the  education 
of  the  proletariat  but  into  the  Grand  Opera, 
the  theater  of  kings,  and  above  all  they  loved 
ballet — one  of  the  most  refined,  and  even 
artificial,  sublimations  of  expression.  Homer 
sang  for  common  men  a  most  uncommon 
song.  Shakespeare  wrote  for  the  rabble  and 
the  princes.  His  wit  was  as  broad  as  a  cab- 
by's behind  ahd  as  fine  as  King  John's  deli- 
cate hair.  But  salt  is  salt  on  anybody's 
meat,  if  it  have  not  lost  its  savor.  The  Bible 
is  transcendent  language  and  thus  art,  but  it 
is  still  the  world's  best  seller. 

And  the  statesmen  whom  the  people  adore 
are  never  the  ones  who  talk  down  to  them. 


putting  a  twelve-foot  ceiling  over  their 
words.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
not  only  a  great  democratic  document  but  a 
great  piece  of  literature.  It  will  be  on  the 
common  tongue  long  after  the  Potsdam 
declaration^which,  having  nothing  worth 
while  to  say,  found  expression  in  an  ex- 
ecrable style — is  forgotten  and  abandoned. 
Yet  the  common  people  of  Jefferson's  day 
did  not  speak  of  "self-evident  truths"  or  of  a 
"decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
Many  of  those  to  whom  Jefferson's  words 
were  addressed  were  illiterate  frontiersmen. 
But  they  understood  the  meaning  and  were 
proud  that  their  hopes  and  strivings  should 
find  elegant  and  discriminating  expression. 

The  "common  man"  never  invented  the 
patronizing  attitude  toward  himself.  Lin- 
coln, the  gre'^test  people's  President,  was 
also  the  finest  English  stylist  who  ever  occu- 
pied the  White  House.  The  simplicity  of  his 
speeches  is  not  the  simplicity  of  a  simpleton, 
but  of  a  man  with  such  exquisite  discrim- 
ination in  words  that  he  could  restore  the 
gold  tarnished  from  speech  by  vulgar  use. 
Churchill  mobilized  a  nation  by  his  speeches; 
but  they  wer^not  couched  in  the  language  of 
the  streets,  but  in  the  highest  parliamentary 
tradition.  And  Franklin  Roosevelt,  chosen 
four  times  by  the  people  as  their  President, 
spoke  to  them  in  the  tongue  of  Groton  and 
Harvard;  nor  did  the  people  hold  it  against 
him  that  their  great  friend  was  also  a  great 
gentleman. 

So  let  the  ceilings  of  democracy  be  high ;  let 
democratic  man  be  aware  of  his  own  insig- 
nificance, that  he  may  better  measure  his 
great  possibilities;  let  him  build  more  stately 
mansions  for  his  soul.  And  let  him  know, 
from  the  examples  of  his  times,  that  there  is 
no  tyranny  more  dreadful  than  that  of 
mediocrity  over  distinction,  of  mass  leaders 
over  and  through  mass  men,  which  would 
reduce  the  people  to  an  anthill,  with  a  twelve- 
foot  ceiling — and  no  windows  on  the  "splen- 
did, silent  sun,"  the  secret  of  whose  radia- 
tion men  have  mastered,  but  whose  creative 
beneficence  is  still  beyond  them. 
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By  Munro  Leaf 

A.  FOOD-SHOVELER  is  a  terrible  thing  to  watch  when 
it  is  eating.  It  grunts  and  mumbles  as  it  buries  its 
nose  in  its  food  and  just  shovels  it  into  its  mouth.  In- 
stead of  sitting  up  straight  and  eating  the  way  a  hu- 
man being  ought  to,  a  Food-Shoveler  acts  more  like 
a  pig  that  has  learned  to  push  with  its  boof. 


WERE  HOO  A  POOP-SHOVElERTH'S  MO«TH? 
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^\mi)l\jdi)J^^^ftJi^^      Quaker  Oats 
in   Certain  Vital  Growth  Elements! 

Your  own  Doctor  will  tell  you — delicious  Quaker  Oacs  gives  your  baby 
the  very  finest  growth  protection  a  natural  whole-grain  cereal  can  bring. 

Yes,  for  authorities  agree  that  nature  favored  Quaker  Oats  in 
three  basic  elements  your  tiny  baby— and  all  grovk'ing  children  — 
must  have  for  active,  healthful  growing. 

These  are  the  important  growth  and  stamina  element  Protein,  the 
"energy"  Vitamin  Bi;  and  Food-Energy  itself.  And  all  three  are  fully  as 
vital  for  your  energy  and  stamina  as  for  your  children's  growth. 

Among  2500  Food  Authorities,  oatmeal  was  recently  voted  best  cereal. 
Especially    now,    during   shortage   times,     ..,  yn^te  Then,  bo* 
serve  your  whole  family  the  cereal  so  es- 
pecially favored  by  nature — delicious,  hot, 
nut-tasty  Quaker  Oats.    Get  a  big  eco- 
nomical package  of  Quaker  Oats  today.        ^^'~"' — -  ^~"~^  /         MHi  ^ 
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QUAKER  OATS 
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^^^taminrich  Hemo 
has  richer  "milk- chocolate"  flavor! 


GEE, ELSIE!  THE  KIDS  WILL  SURE  GO  FOR 
THIS  NEW,  SMOOTH  CHOCOLATY  DRINK  ! 


YES  — AND  ISNV 
TO  GET  THE 


A  LOVELY  WAY 
VITAMINS  YOU 


NEED  EVERY  DAY 


Hi,  you  chocolate  lovers! 

Here's  the  treat  of  your  chocolate-lovin'  lifetime ! 
The  new  HEMO  with  the  milk-chocolate  flavor 
is  waiting  for  you  at  grocery  and  drug  stores 
all  over  the  country ! 

Every  deep,  luscious  sip  is  brimming  with  glorious 
chocolate  flavor !  The  new  HEMO's  just  what 
you  chocolate  "fans"  look  for  in  really  fine 
milk  chocolate  1 

Don't  waitl  Try  the  new  Hemo  with  the 
milk-chocolate  flavor  today! 
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DONT  KID  YOURSELF 
THAT  Wy  /WAY  NOT  NEEO 
ETfTRA  VITAMINS,.. 
MOST  PEOPLE  DO  I 
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you  GET  yOUR  FULL  DAYS  NEEDS 
OF  ALL  THESE  VITAL  VITAMINS  AND 
MINERALS  IN  JUST  2  GLASSES 
OF  HEMO  MADE  WITH  MILK ! 


EACH  GLASS  OF  HEMO  GIVES  YOU: 


The  Vitamin  A  in  3  boiled  eggs! 

PLUS 

The  Vitamin  B,  in  4  slices  of  whole  wheat  bread! 

PLUS  I 

The  Vitamin  h  (G)  in  4  servings  of  spinach!   ^ 

PLUS 

TheVitaminDin3servingsof  beef  liver! 

PLUS  M- 

The  Niacin  in  3  servings  of  carrots!  M 

PLUS 

The  Iron  in  ^  pound  of  beef!   { 
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The  Calcium  &  Phosphorus  in  2  servings 
of  cauliflower  and  1  serving        y 
of  cooked  green  beans  combined!  q,  _ 
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•  Whisk  up  a  rousing  glassful  of  HEMO-or 
a  piping-hot  cupful.  HEMO's  grand  both 
ways!  Every  milk-chocolaty  mouthful 
teems  with  vitamins  and  minerals  and  body- 
building proteins  you  may  need  to  keep  on 
your  toes!  Just  59«'  for  the  big  Mb.  jar! 

©  Borden  Co. 
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BY  2VORA  O'LEARY 


B  A  B  Y  D  O  L  L  made  of  1  child's  pink  sock, 
1  white,  size  9.  tut  body  of  doll  from  foot 
ot  pink  sock,  arms  from  top  as  shown. 
Oather  top  and  bottom  of  each.  Make 
head  from  toe  of  white  sock.  Tie  yarn  tufts 
lor  hair.  Stitch  or  embroider  eyes  and 
mouth.     Stuff-  with   cotton,   tie,   attach 


YABIV  DOLL  takes  half  hank  of  yarn. 
Tie  in  center  and  cut  looped  ends.  Use 
small  balls  of  cotton  to  fill  head  and  body. 
Pull  out  yarn  from  center  for  arms,  as 
shown.  Tie  at  neck,  waist,  shoulders  and 
wrists  with  contrasting  yarn.  Lace  ruffle 
makes  cap;  buttons  for  eyes;  yarn  hair. 
Stitch  and    embroider   nose  and    mouth. 


SPOOL  DOLL.  1  large,  1  medium,  8  small 
spools.  Tie  together  with  6  strands  of  4-ply 
yarn,  1^  yards  long,  knotting  between 
spools.  Use  the  6  strands  for  head  and 
body,  divide  into  3  for  each  leg.  String 
2  spools  for  each  arm;  attach  to  neck.  Yarn 
tufts  for  hat,  hands  and   feet.    Paint  face. 


CLOWIV  DOLL  made  from  1  man's 
white  sock,  size  10^.  Cut  3  inches  from 
top,  1  inch  from  toe.  Flatten  back  of  heel 
with  dart,  as  shown.  Slit  1  inch  below  heel 
and  stitch  for  legs.  Turn  inside  out.  Make 
arms  from  top  of  sock.  Stuff".  Tie  tightly 
at  neck;  gather  at  top  of  head.  Make  yarn 
tufts  for  hat  and  feet;  buttons  for  eyes. 


People  are  going  to  laugh  again  in  your  world  . . . 

I  dream  of  you  growing  up  in  that  brighter  and  happier  time, 
moving  about  freely  with  long,  easy  strides  and 

some  other  assets  I'm  going  to  help  you  build 

a  well-shaped  head*  a  fine,  full  chest 

a   strong   back  •   sound  teeth  -f-  straight  legs 

ONE  ELEMENT  VITALLY  NEEDED  by  yoiir  baby  to  build 
his  growing  bones  straight  and  sound  is  Vitamin  D,  sup- 
l)Iied  by  Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Be  sure  to  start  your 
baby  on  Squibb's,  soon  after  birth.  Give  it  every  day. 


British  authorities  examined  1,300 
five-year-old  children  some  years 
ago.  Recently  they  examined  1,600 
school  children  of  the  same  age,  who 
hod  beengivenabetterdietand  extra 
Vitamin  D.  They  found  that  more  than 
'Wee  as  many  in  this  second  group 
had  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  teeth. 


f^FmF^M 


fill  II 

many  hove    perfect"  teeth 


Squibb  ec^/Mm^i^ 


a.  nu^m^  ^f/Mc  c/zyn.  h^^4^ 
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^  ibsiive  holiday  dessecf' 


Grandma  keeps  an  eye  on  shortages  in  planning  your  vew 
holiday  dessert  .  .  .  yet  her  pudding  is  so  delicious  you'll 
keep  right  on  making  it  when  shortages  are  forgotten. 

GRANDMA'S  MOLASSES  PLUM  PUDDING 


2  cups  sifted, 

all-purpose  flour 

3  tbsps.  sugar 
1  tsp.  salt 
1  tsp.  baking  soda 
1  tsp.  allspice 

Vl  tsp.  cloves 


2  eggs 

^i  cup  Grandma's  Molasses 

'/4  cup  melted  shortening 

2  cups  seedless  raisins 

2  cups  chopped,  pitted  dates 

1  cup  chopped  citron 

'/4  cup  cider  or  milk 


Sift  together  dry  ingredients.  Beat  eggs,  add  molasses,  stir  into  flour  mixture.  Add 
shortening,  then  fruit  and  cider  or  milk.  Fill  greased  mold  ^4  full,  cover  and  steam 
3y2  hours.  Serve  with  lemon  or  hard  sauce.  12  to  14  portions.  For  a  wonderful  rich 
flavor,  be  sure  to  use  Grandmas  tnellower  Molasses.  You  see  Grandma's  Molasses 
is  truly  different;  it's  an  old  fashioned  molasses — that  means  it's  milder,  sweeter  (one 
cup  equals  a  cup  of  sugar  in  sweetness).  In  fact  it  is  so  delicately  flavored,  heaps 
of  folks  use  it  on  the  table  as  well  as  in  all  their  molasses 
recipes.  It  is  the  sweetest  nationally  advertised  molasses  and 
th^iinly  one  that  does  not  contain  sulphur  dioxide.  •  'up 

'•'■-•>i^^«iB^>aa____^___>aa^^___    aquoK  I  cup  Sugor 

NEW  COOK  BOOK-  fREE  !  '"  .we«««.. 

American  Molasses  Company,  D  pt.  LHJ  12,  120  Wall  Street,  New  York  5.  N.  "l. 

Please  send  me  FREE,  Grandma's  new  cookbook.     101  Molasses  Recipes"  together  with  her 

leaflet  'Make  Yjur  Precious  Sugar  Go  Further," 

(Please  print  plainly) 
Name 


recipes 
th^^n 


I        Aclilress. 
J        Oiy 


.  Zone . 


.  State. 


PENIVSYLVANIA   DITCH 
HKIKLOOMS 

(Continued  from  Page  158) 

But  if  you  are  a  true  collector,  you  will  want 
to  hunt  your  own,  and  may  find  similar 
treasures  in  almost  any  region.  Our  pioneer 
ancestors  took  the  best  of  their  possessions 
with  them  when  they  moved  westward  with 
immigration,  and  you  have  a  good  chance  of 
finding  interesting  pieces  almost  anywhere. 

Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  New  England 
Colonial  are  only  two  of  the  regional  groups 
of  the  period.  A  century  or  more  ago,  people 
of  every  village  and  rural  community  made 
cupboards,  side  chairs,  rockers,  tables, 
chests,  clock  cases,  beds  and  settees.  These 
pieces,  being  contemporary,  resembled  one 
another  somewhat,  wherever  they  were  made. 

Such  furniture  was  used  by  average  fami- 
lies every  day,  in  contrast  to  the  elegancies 
of  richer  households  in  cities.  We  still  have 
this  furniture  because  it  was  so  strongly  and 
beautifully  made  that  it  has  survived  a  cen- 
tury and  more  of  use.  This  means  that  you 
should  find  some  pieces  of  the  age  and  type 
photographed,  wherever  you  live.  They  will 
differ  only  in  regional  design. 

Pennsylvania  Dutch  furniture  is  particu- 
larly beautiful  because  the  pioneers  of  that 
region  brought  cabinetmakers  with  them 
from  the  Palatinate  region  of  the  Rhine. 
Being  people  who  took  to  innovation  slowly, 
they  kept  on  making  the  same  furniture 
without  change  for  a  long  time,  which  multi- 
plied the  (|uantity  of  these  beautiful  things. 

Old  furniture  from  other  regions  is  often 
more  simple  in  design  because  made  by 
amateurs,  but  is  no  less  beautiful.  The  w(K)ds 
will  differ:  maple  in  New  England,  pine  in 
Pennsylvania  and  walnut,  cherry,  fruit  wood 
and  other  varieties  farther  south.  But  if  a 
cabinetmaker  anywhere  had  a  nice  board 
or  two  of  any  w(x)d,  he  used  it  as  an  innova- 
tion. Some  of  the  choicest  items  are  little 
pieces  made  for  a  special  purpose,  or  for  an 
individual  with  a  whim:  a  rocker  for  a  small 
woman,  a  fireside  settee  with  a  partitioned 
end  for  the  baby,  a  chair  back  designed  to  cut 
off  draft,  or  a  scribe's  chair  with  a  broad  arm. 

Here  is  a  list  of  likely  finds,  all  usable  in 
your  rooms  today.  An  old  furniture  bcx)k  will 
help  you  check  up  on  the  variations. 

CI  i>noAit»s 

Pennsylvania  Dutch  cupboards  were 
often  dower  cupboards,  large  and  handsome. 
The  top  shelves  were  for  dishes,  tiny  draw- 
ers for  herbs,  large  drawers  for  linens  and 
lower  shelves  for  tureens,  platters  and  bowls. 

Usually  made  of  pine,  in  later  years  they 
were  painted  or  varnished  and  grained,  and 
have  to  be  restored.  Look  for  doweled 
joints,  and  check  the  deep  seasoned  tan  of 
old  wood  on  the  underside, of  the  drawers. 
The  same  goes  for  corner  cupboards.  Old 
cupboards  from  other  localities  are  much  the 
same,  rather  plain  and  made  of  the  woods 
already  mentioned.  Such  cupboards  have 
only  recently  been  reproduced,  so  most  older 
ones  are  originals,  and  easily  recognizable 
as  such  simply  because  the  wood  is  thick  and 
heavy  and  the  piece  looks  old. 

TAULI<:«« 

Drop-leaf  tables  were  made  in  all  regions, 
of  maple,  pine  or  walnut.  They  were  the 
company  dining  tables,  later  used  in  kitchens 
and  laundries.  The  wood  will  usually  need 
professional  'dressing  down. 

Small  tables  to  hold  candles,  lamps  and 
Bibles,  or  used  for  washstands,  are  made  of 
the  above  woods  and  are  individual  in  de- 
sign. They  have  round  or  square  legs,  one  or 
two  drawers,  and  are  on  the  heavy  side. 
These  are  still  rather  plentiful,  and  make 
excellent  lamp  tables  for  today's  rooms. 

«' HAULS 

Rockers  are  good  collectors'  items,  as  they 
have  been  cared  for  and  lovingly  repaired 
through  the  years.  The  variety  is  infinite, 
as  many  were  made  to  order  and  suited  to 
the  taste  and  proportions  of  the  individual. 
Mostly  maple  or  pine.  Often  painted  black 
with  stenciled  decorations.  Old  ones  identify 


SS 
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It  Takes  DaY-Long 
Baking  For  This  Extra- 
Tempting  Flavor 

You'll  prefer  the  extra- 
tempting  flavor  of  these 
genuine  New  England 
brick-oven  baked  beans. 
They're  actually  baked 
and  baked  (not  boiled)  . . . 
for  one  entire  day.  Baked 
through  and  through  to 
mealy,  tender  goodness. 
Baked  by  New  Englanders 
in  famous  New  England 
kitchens  as  New  England- 
ers Uke  'em  best.  If  your 
Grocer  is  out,  keep  ask- 
ing. He'U  soon  have  more. 
Bumham  &  Morrill  Com- 
pany, Portland  2,  Maine. 


COOKIES 


Distributed  by  Selected  Sokers 


What  product  greatly 
simplifies  tlie  making 
of  really  good  tasty 
brown  gravy?  Answer 

6R44VV 
AMSTER 

Jusf  try  it  and  see.' 
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themselves  on  sight.  Rarest  ones  have  deli- 
cate lines  even  when  large.  Tiny  copies  were 
made  for  the  children  of  the  family. 

Side  chairs  of  this  early  period  look  under- 
sized. Many  have  spindle  backs,  sometimes 
curved.  Others  have  broad  splats,  painted 
with  flowers  and  scrolls.  In  some  sections 
the  seats  were  woven  of  rush  or  hickory. 
Good  finds  may  be  disguised  under  any 
color  of  paint  added  in  later  years. 

CHESTS 

Dower  chests  used  for  linen  and  bedding 
are  good  finds.  These  are  just  deep  boxes 
with  lids,  and  when  made  in  German  or 
Swedish  localities  often  painted  green  or 
black  with  bird,  flower  and  scroll  designs  in 
gay  colors.  In  other  sections  the  wood  was 
left  natural,  but  carved  in  simple  primitive 
designs,  and  often  dated  and  initialed. 

There  are  also  three  and  four  drawer 
bureau-type  chests,  painted  and  decorated 
or  left  in  natural  pine  or  cherry. 

Still  surviving  are  pieces  of  striped  car- 


made    of   wool    yarn 


a 


pet,  in  gay  colors, 
or  rags.  Coverlets  of 
the  period  are  much 
prized,  especially 
those  in  the  red  and 
green  colorings.  Dam- 
aged ones  make  ex- 
quisite upholstery 
for  chairs  or  sofas, 
and  your  conscience 
doesn't  suffer  if  there 
is  a  hole  or  two.  Rag 
or  wool  yarn  carpets 
with  gay  tartan  plaids 
or  stripes  are  much 
valued  if  not  too 
worn.  They  look  de- 
lightfully modern  used 
as  rugs  or  runners. 

4  HINA,  liiLASK, 
A«'«'li:sSOKIEK 

While  there  was 

some     Pennsylvania 

Dutch    china,    so 

called,  such  as  the 
"gaudy  Dutch"  pat- 
tern, it  was  not  widely 

distributed  and  most 

local  collectors  have 

only  a  few  pieces. 
For  the  most  part, 

lall  the  beautiful  speci- 

I'nensin  Pennsylvania 

Dutch   cupboards, 

;hen  and  now,  were 

[available  in  their  day 
n     trading     centers 

hroughout  the  country.  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
on and  Baltimore,  as  well  as  other  wholesale 
enters  in  all  localities,  sold  identical  wares 
o  merchants,  so  that  whether  you  live  in  New 
Hampshire,  Georgia,  Illinois  or  Nebraska, 
ou  are  likely  to  find  these  same  things. 
Make  it  a  rule  not  to  buy  any  article 
lerely  because  it  is  old.  It  should  also  be 
■eautiful,  rare  of  its  kind  or  historical  be- 
ause  associated  with  the  folk  habits  of  an 
arlier  day.  Beginners  will  find  a  collectors' 
lanual  helpful,  and  knowledge  is  acquired 
isily  and  quickly  when  you  are  genuinely 
iterested.  Old  china  and  glass  are  easy  to 
lentify,  as  the  age  is  usually  apparent  and 
lost  of  the  articles  you  are  likely  to  find 
in  be  checked  in  illustrated  books  on  the 
ibject. 

Here  is  a  list  of  good  collectors'  items 
hich  you  should  be  able  to  find  almost 
lywhere : 

Old  English  dinnerware  in  great  variety, 
ith  red,  brown,  blue  or  mulberry  decora- 

IDns.  Look  for  Wedgwood,  Spode  and 
affordshire.  Plates  and  platters  are  most 
ual.  You  can  buy  a  little  book  of  potters' 
arks  and  identify  your  pieces.  House 
em  in  cl  special  cupboard  for  part  of  your 
coration. 

Luster  pitchers  of  all  sizes  for  both 
Ikandcream.Prettiestare  those  with  bands 
pink  or  blue,  but  all  copper,  gold  and  silver 
es  are  prized.  Old  pieces  must  be  authenti- 
ted,  as  the  original  molds  are  still  used  for 


modern  ones  which  look  much  like  the  origi- 
nals. 

•  Figurines  were  a  favorite  ornament  of 
the  past  century.  Most  of  these  are  classified 
as  Staffordshire,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
region  in  which  a  number  of  potteries  turning 
out  these  pieces  were  located.  Finest  ones  are 
romantic  figures  in  man-and-woman  or  girl- 
and-boy  pairs.  Favorite  subjects  were  milk- 
maids and  shepherds;  beaus  and  belles  in 
costume;  children  with  pets;  small  garden 
scenes  with  flowers,  birds  and  children;  do- 
mestic animals,  doves,  fans,  and  so  on. 
These  are  usually  white,  with  costumes  and 
details  in  color.  As  figurines  were  rather 
plentiful  in  their  day,  many  still  survive. 
Small  pieces  were  designed  for  children's 
trinkets.  These  are  among  the  choicest 
collectors'  items.  Most  pieces  will  have 
pottery  marks  which  you  can  identify,  espe- 
cially to  discover  further  interesting  facts 
about  your  find. 

#  Milk  glass,  both  colored  and  white.  The 
plates  have  plain  or  pierced  borders  and 
dishes  are  often  fitted  with  covers  for  jelly, 
desserts  and  cakes.  In  fact,  you  are  likely 
to  find  almost  any  novelty  made  of  milk 

glass,  as  it  seems  to 


•     •**•*••• 


111    .II'MA  ATTKHEHKY 

Darling,  if  my  pen  could  write 
What  is  in  my  heart  and  soul, 

I  would  send  for  your  delight 
Golden  dreams  all  new  and 
whole. 

Love  and  laughter  I  would  send 
And  quiet  hours  of  peace  and 
sleep, 

A  richness  you  could  use  and  spend 
Or  for  the  lonely  moments  keep. 

Each  word  would  be  a  morning  star 
Each  line  would  be  a  little  song, 
To  make  a  warm  light  where  you 
are. 
To  make  your  heart  gay  all  day 
long. 

I'd  send  the  best  there  is  on  earth: 
Beauty  and  music,  love  and  mirth. 

•     *•**•••• 


have  been  tremen- 
dously popular  for 
years.  Rabbits,  set- 
ting hens  of  all  sizes, 
figures,  boats,  and 
birds  on  nests  were 
made  of  milk  glass. 
These  are  rather 
plentiful,  as  they  were 
"  company  ware  "  and 
handled  carefully. 
You  can  still  find 
milk  glass  at  coun- 
try sales.  Collections 
look  well  in  corner 
cupboards. 

•  Majolica  and  its 
American  cousins, 
mostly  pitchers,  leaf- 
shaped  pickle  dishes 
and  pie  plates.  Usu- 
ally in  rich  green, 
brown  and  pink 
glazes.  We  use  the 
pitchers  for  flowers, 
the  flat  dishes  for  ash 
trays. 

#  Painted  tin,  now 
called  tole,  was  used 
for  trays — the  large 
ones  were  called  wait- 
ers—spice sets,  cake 
boxes,  candlesticks 
and  similar  items. 
Most  old  tin  needs 
to   be   restored,   and 

large  communities  have  professionals  who 
reproduce  the  original  stencils  and  can 
make  old  pieces  presentable.  The  restora- 
tion does  not  decrease  the  value. 

All  the  articles  listed  above  were  the  trade 
goods  of  a  century  ago:  the  pretty  things 
that  women  saved  for,  and  bought  to  put 
into  their  handsome  cupboards. 

Old  glass  is  so  varied  in  design,  shape  and 
color  that  you  need  a  book  to  refer  to  until 
you  learn  to  identify  the  various  kinds.  It 
was  made  in  so  many  localities,  often  re- 
sembling imported  wares  of  the  time,  and 
enjoyed  so  much  popularity  you  can  have  a 
long  and  joyous  career  collecting  it. 

Most  popular  is  the  pressed  glass  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century:  goblets,  sauce 
dishes,  dessert  and  cup  plates,  as  well  as 
large  sauce  dishes  and  novelties.  Pieces 
showing  fruit-mold  designs  are  much  prized. 
If  you  are  collecting  a  type  of  old  glass, 
make  a  rubbing  of  authentic  pieces  and 
compare  before  you  buy. 

In  many  localities  where  there  were  early 
potteries,  you  can  find  old  brown  pudding 
molds,  big  gray  jars  with  decorations,  odd 
crocks  with  covers,  and  a  variety  of  stone- 
ware. 

If  you  don't  pay  too  much,  American 
antiques  are  a  good  investment,  for  their 
quantity  grows  less  each  year;  and  as 
Miriam  and  LaRoy  Troxell  say,  the  frailest 
work  of  mankind  survives  the  longest,  a 
heritage  to  pass  on. 


mcKTom 


S<i^  €iut^  VEG-ALL 

Mixed  Vegetables  ...  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  green  and  yellow  vegetables  all 
peeled,  diced,  cooked  ready  to  enjoy. 
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Gay  and  tender  fiagiance  of 
romantic  memories.  Fresh 
as  young  buds.   Lasting  as  your 
sunniest  moods.  Keyed  for  generous 
use,  day  or  evening. 

$5.0U,  $3  .''0,  plus  taxes.  Also  in  Cologne, 
Powders,  Sachet,  Soap. 


Utterly  indiviiiu.il . .  .intense, 
high  powered  I  lagrance  ot 
Victory  bv  Solon  Pahner .  .  . 
enticing  invitation  to  uncon- 
ditional surrender. 
.Tiuo''.  tonight ! 

SdSO,  $1.3?,  plus  i.ixo 

Also  in  Colpgrio,  I'owdors,  Sachet 

and  Soap. 


\si:oi 


For  connoisseurs  of  Kne-scented, 
luxurious  grooming,  ASCOT 
toiletries  by  Solon  Palmer 
lead  the  field.  Packaged 
in  dapper    pigskin"  print 
and  polished  wood.  ^ 


Shavin;?  Bowl 

After. Shave  Lotion 

Soap,  Talcum,  Hair  Dressing 


$■?»,  S.7S,  Si. 00 
plus  taxes 


NI  W  yOWK 


>f  i/iler'.s  is  a  muled  ptifieanlry — the  ^linl  of  ice  atul  shimmer 
of  wet  barkaguinst  u  sky  hushed  note  for  the  land's  long  sleep. 

Diary  of  Domesticity 


THERE  is  a  wonderful  magic  in  the  first 
fall  of  snow.  Sometimes  we  have  it  at 
Thanksgiving,  a  preview  of  winter,  and 
sometimes  it  comes  in  December,  and 
everyone  goes  around  saying,  "A  good  white 
Christmas  this  year." 

All  the  New  Englanders  are  snugged 
down,  cabbages  and  apples  and  squash 
stored,  green  and  red  and  yellow.  The  barns 
are  sweet  with  hay  and  the  warm  milky 
smell  of  cows.  Storm  windows  hooked  on, 
woodpiles  stacked  stanchly  in  the  lee  of  the 
storm.  Some  houses  have  hay  or  pine 
branches  packed  closely  around  them  to  cut 
off  the  extra  cold.  A  little  white  house  bedded 
down  in  pine  makes  a  lovely  sight. 

Thrifty  folk  have  their  tools  oiled  and 
hung  in  the  barn  or  shed,  and  all  the  great 
sleepy  farm  machinery  drowses  under  cover. 
And  the  breath  of  the  work  horses  steams  in 
the  morning  air.  On  a  mild  day  there  is  still 
time  to  do  a  cleanup  job  in  the  vegetable 
garden,  and  parsnips  can  be  dug,  and  salsify. 
We  have  carrots  and  beets  still  in  the  gr-pund, 
as  long  as  the  earth  isn't  hard-frozen. 

Chard  will  go  on  until  it  is  covered  with 
snow;  it  is  a  satisfactory  vegetable  all  season 
long.  If  the  stalks  get  a  little  tough  from  the 
cold,  they  can  be  chopped  fine,  dressed  with 
lemon  juice  and  butter  or  hollandaise  and 
taste  delicious. 

The  first  snow  comes  drifting  in  from  the 
north  with  a  gray  still  sky  overhead.  When 
it  begins,  the  earth  looks  suddenly  more 
vivid,  the  grass  seems  green,  the  brown  fields 
browner.  The  snow  falls  and  melts,  the  leaf- 
less branches  glisten  with  the  wetness.  Pres- 
ently the  little  hollows  in  the  fields  are  like 
little  silver  cups;  and  if  it  is  a  real  snow,  they 
brim  with  soft  white  by  nightfall. 

Now  the  cats  move  with  scornful  paws 
along  the  terrace,  Esme's  brown  velvet 
gloves  barely  touching  the  horrid  damp, 
Tigger  setting  his  black  country  mittens  sol- 
idly. Tigger  doesn't  mind  winter;  when  the 
drifts  are  knee-deep  he  bounds  over  them 
lightly,  leaving  a  delicate  pattern  of  paw 
marks.  Esme  says  a  Siamese  has  no  traffic 
with  cold  and  the  inside  of  the  fireplace  is  a 
better  thing.  Sometimes  her  fur  is  so  hot  I 
can  hardly  pick  her  up. 

This  is  a  good  season  to  do  over  the  old 
chest  we  got  at  the  auction.  We  begin  with 
paint  or  varnish  remover,  which  almost  any 
paint  store  carries,  or  lumber  companies  in  the 
country.  Jill  sloshes  it  on  well  with  old  rags 
or  retired  elderly  brushes.  It  is  best  to  wear 


heavy  gloves — this  is  powerful  stuff.  Jill  lets 
it  set  until  the  surface  of  the  chest  is  rather 
like  molasses.  Then  we  scrape  it  off  with  an 
old  putty  knife  or  a  broken  piece  of  glass, 
using  newspapers  to  sop  up  the  mess.  A  sec- 
ond coat  is  usually  advisable.  Sometimes  a 
third.  After  the  finish  isoff,  we  wash  the  piece 
with  turpentine  or  hot  suds,  rinse  well,  and 
then  rub  down  the  wood  with  fine  steel  wool 
or  the  finest  sandpaper.  Always  rub  with  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  When  the  piece  is  smooth 
we  wash  it  off  again  to  get  the  dust  of  the 
rubbing  away. 

Then  there  are  several  possibilities.  Six  or 
seven  coats  of  shellac  may  be  applied,  very 
thin  coats — half  alcohol,  half  shellac — each 
rubbed  down  slightly.  The  final  coat  is 
rubbed  to  a  soft  patina  with  the  very  finest 
steel  wool— or  oil  and  pumice.  Or  you  can 
a^ipiy  raw  linseed  oil  and  turpentine,  half 
each,  to  the  unfinished  wood,  using  an  old 
clean  cloth.  With  several  changes  of  cloth, 
wipe  off  all  excess  oil  and  rub  each  part  of 
the  piece  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  with  a 
polishing  cloth.  The  rubbing  is  essential  to 
bring  out  the  luster.  Five  to  twelve  coats 
are  needed  and  should  be  applied  a  week  or 
more  apart.  This  finish  needs  no  waxing. 

Either  of  these  finishes  gives  the  wood  a 
lustrous  soft  glow.  The  process  does  take 
time  and  patience,  but  is  very  rewarding. 
We  have  become  ^  enamored  of  our  own 
work  that  we  turn  up  our  noses  at  commer- 
cially finished  pieces,  and  if  we  ever  own  one 
we  usually  take  off  the  top  glare  at  least  and 
rub  the  piece  down ! 

If  you  want  a  bleach  finish  for  a  modern 
look,  you  can  always  use  oxalic  acid.  This  is 
a  fine  crystal  powder  most  drugstores  have, 
or  paint  stores.  You  take  one  pound  of 
oxalic-acid  crystals  (dissolved  in  sufficient 
warm  water  to  cover)  and  one  pint  of  tar- 
taric acid.  This  may  be  bottled  until  ready 
for  use.  Before  using,  it  is  diluted  with  three 
times  as  much  boiling-hot  water  and  applied 
hot.  (Take  care — apply  with  a  dish  mop  and 
wear  rubber  gloves  for  it  will  not  only  oleach 
wood  but  will  burn  the  hands  and  take  the 
color  out  of  clothing.)  Let  the  bleach  re- 
main fifteen  minutes.  Rinse  with  several 
washes  of  clear  water,  followed  by  a  final 
rinse  of  water  and  vinegar.  Dry  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  open  air. 

Bob.  my  husband,  has  finished  his  peacock 

tray.  The  design  is  very  old  and  very  lovely. 

The   peacock   sits   surrounded   by   grapes, 

(Conlintieil  on  Pagf  IV2) 
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